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ABE MARTIN ON THE Movies. Illustrated........... L. anaana cece cece eee eee Kin Hubbard TEETE RITE 65 Sept. 
ACQUIRING A VOCABULARY... eese haa aca has J-P- M. IIoc oy 166 July 
ADVENTURES OF A CATERER, THE. Illustrated with a photograph...................... Mary Rodgers De Motte......... 54 Aug. 
AcE I Wou np Like ro Be, THE. 
Ist Prize—How Lire SEEMS AT 72.0.0... oe nnn ROBO bh Fae Boies Pa aes 148 Dec. 
2d Prize—From a Young MAN or 21........0. 0.2.00 cece eee nees M.M.R... rS 143 Dec. 
Sd Prize—Wnv I Wourp Like to Keep On BEING 14..... 0.000. eee Vie MM iis cvs | 144 Dec. 
ALL Mns. FLAnERTY's FAULT. A love story. Illustrated. ..........,. anana Reinette Lovewell..... 2.000... 4. 28 Nov. 
ALLEGHENY. A dog story. IIlustrated..........0..000 000. eee neces John Taintor Foote............. 11 Dec. 
ANOTHER CountrY Boy Rises To THE Top IN New York. An interview with Percy H. Johnston. 
B. C. Forbes... 16 Oct. 
ARE CHEAP TEACHERS GOING TO BE GOOD FoR YOUR CHILDREN. ....... suse. John Grier Hibben... .......... 15 Sept. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ONE WuHo Gor Over Bema “Toucuy”...........0. 0.0 e cece eee eee eee erae cd us. exu cn abet 49 Nov. 
B 
Bac or Brack Diamonps, Tue. A story. Illustrated. ............Liiueusuuuuuuuuuuue Herman Howard Matteson....... 28 Aug. 
Barn Twins AND THE “DetectaTive,” THe. A story. IIlustrated..................... Elizabeth Irons Folsom.......... 51 Oct. 
Best Inea I Ever Hap, Tue. 
lst Prize—A Loney Crip Saven a LONELY WOMAN..........00 000 esee Y M.S od dal es PES 149 Aug. 
2d Prize—Tue Viewpoint or Mrs. Jones AND Mrs. SMITH...............0-0-006- R- L.S oe ss 150 Aug. 
3d Prize—Aw OFFICIAL SANTA CLAUS... a...an cence cence ee no Mrs. C. T. Penney............. 150 Aug. 
Bowman, Jonn M.—Wno Runs Sıx Bia New York Horkrs. ..............uuuuueesss Fred C. Kelly.,................ 82 Nov. 
“Brine Lemon Pie ror Two.” A story. Illustrated. .........llLuuuuuueuuuuuuueueuus Winona Godfrey. ............... 47 Sept. 
BurLER, ELis Parker, Wits His Wire AND CHILDREN. A portrait in Alco Gravure...............00 0c cece eee eee eees 88 Dec. 
C 
Can Prope Dr TnvsrED?. PET Helen Christine Bennett... .. 2. SL Nov. 
Can You SoLve THESE QUEER PROBLEMS Illustrated with a photograph and puzzle charts 
5 f . James R. €olburn. ............ 24 Sept 
CHEATERS I HAvE KNOWN... cul iecur EEE xe Sede el vie t da eR id ee e e rA CIA DM due 54 Oct. 
Curistmas Macic. A “Mac and Mary” story. IIlustrated......................00005 Christine Whiting Parmenter..... 29 Dec. 
Conan, Georce M. A portrait in Alco Gravure. ............. anoano nanne nn cence nnn ee hh ee hen 18 Aug. 
Conan, George M. Derinition or One Wao 18 “ON THE LeveL.” Illustrated with photographs. 
Mary B. Mullett............... 19 Aug. 
Compare YounsELrF Wrra Tuese RuLEs or FUN........... 000. e eene Dr. Frank Crane .......... Lus. 53 Nov. 
Cowr, Jang. A portrait in Alco Gravure... 2.0.2... ene ne een eee eben een hs hn 86 Sept. 
Crane, Dr. Frank. A portrait in Alco Gravure. ..........0 2. 0c cece cence erence meme he mmt as 17 Aug. 
D 
Darma, J. N. A portrait in Alco Gravure.........0 0... n cece cece eee e e eh eres 36 July 
Dow'r Say, “Mayse I Can”—Say “Yes, Itt Dol»: leere ue pr IIR Bishop Samuel Fallows......... 17 July 
Dow'r SPECULATE AND Don’t LisreN TO “Tips” ON SrToCK8. l...a A. Barton Hepburn............. 12 Nov. 
Don’t Try To SELL SouETBING Tuar Peopte Don’t Neeb. An interview with George A. Gaston. 
B. C. Forbes. .................. 34 Aug 
DownrisG Just WounpN'r GIVE UPI... cece ence eens ene eeneneee Mary B. Mullett............... 15 July 
DownuiNc, MicHAEL J. A portrait in Alco Gravure... 10.0... c cence een nhe heme een 17 July 
E 
Eaan Comes Down To Eartn. A novel. Illustrated... ......... 2.0... cece eee e eee Holworthy Hall ........... 7 Nov., 45 Dec. 
Evans, “Crick,” AND His Morner. A portrait in Alco Gravure ............0 0.0 ccc cece cece ene enn 85 July 
Evans, "Cnick," On Gorr as a Test OF CHARACTER... L... nnan nuanua runnen nnna Allison Gray... 2.0.0... cece 34 July 
EXPERIENCIES OF A PROCRASTINATOR.. 0.0.0... cece ccc cence eee nent heh eee aea he e 43 Dec. 
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Facts AND FaLuacres ABOUT FooD........... nnana rarere ees Philip B. Hawk, Ph. D. ........ 55 July 
FaMiLY's Money, THE. 
Riant anD Wrong Ways To MAKE Out CHECKS...... 2.00006. 2 eee Marion Jackson............... 174 July 
How WE BovanT a Home on NoTHING-AT-ALL-TO-START-WITH..........0...0..0.-0- BiG D. cei rv 170 Aug. 
A Puan Trat Witt Hetp You To SAVE... ees HJM cg oes pr 196 Sept. 
Try Nor ro BE DEPENDENT ON YOUR CHILDREN... naaa onae John J. Kuleyni T EE e ida 236 Oct. 
GETTING a Home or Your OWN..... 2.00.02. e Mrs. C. S. L.................. 246 Nov. 
$300 a MoxrH 1s More Tuan Turis Famity Knows Wuat TO DO WITH............. Mrs. L. B. $.................. 246 Nov. 
FoouisH Tarncs PeopLe Do Asout THEIR Lire INSURANCE.....................-- Haley Fisk... l...a. 244 Dec. 
Famous Men Wuo Have FoncoTTEN Me. Illustrated with a photograph............... Wallace Irwin.. ............... 44 Sept. 
Finpine BABIES FOR FOLK8 TO ADOPT... nannan nena Henry Dwight Chapin, M.D.... 42 Nov. 
Fiske, MiNNIE MADDERN. A portrait in Alco Gravure.........000.0.0.0.00 00000 ce isses hes "$6 Oct. 
48—ANp Just Getrina READY TO LIVE..........0.000 000 ce nee Peter Clark. Macfarlane......... 54 Nov. 


Gaston, GEORGE A. A portrait in Alco Gravure. ........ isses 1. 85 Aug. 
Gay, Epwin F. A portrait in Alco Gravure...........sssslilses sem en 18 Dec. 
Get Into THE SELLING Enp or Your BUSINESS... 1... 0000 eee Irving T. Bush. ............... 24 Oct. 
Ger Ovrpoons AND Pray! It Witt Herp You IN Bustness...................0....0.004 4. A. Stagg. ... lisse esses. 39 Aug. 
Girt Tuat Henry Hap To Fire, Tue. A story... usos eese esses. Cora S. Lawson................ 52 Aug. 
Grr Taar Was Too Goop-Looxine, Tue. A story. IIlustrated...................... Shirley L. Seifert... 39 July 
GREAT Actress TALKS ABOUT Lire on Born Sipes OF THE FOOTLIGHTS................. Mary B. Mullett......0000..... 37 Oct. 
Great Business Genius TELLS Wuat HE Sees Anean. An interview with Theodore N. Vail....................0.0.04. 34 Sept. 


Haut, Hotwortny. A portrait in Alco Gravure... 00.0000 ee ln 18 Oct. 
Have You Pickep THE Ricart Boss?..... 2.2.0... teenies B. C. Forbes... 00000000 cea 19 July 
Her Cuotce or a Hussann. A story. IIlustrated................0....0.0..00 2. eee Christine Whiting Parmenter..... — 48 Aug. 
Hert is MY PUAN. ve ELLE A co eed Pre Mw Rdg Es dur A LA RARE John Leitch... 8 Dec. 
HiBBEN, Jonn Grier. A portrait in Alco Gravure... 1.0.00 0 0000 rr et . 17 Sept. 
His Masterpiece. A story. [llustrated...........lliiioooooiiiee esee sess. Emma Lee Walton. ............ 49 Oct. 
How a “Cop” Sizes Forks Up. Illustrated with a photograph.....................-.. James J. Dillon................ 40 Aug. 
How ANIMALS Act IN AEROPLANES... 2.00.00. eet le Henry Woodhouse.............. 30 Oct. 
How Frrenps Can Oren Doors For You. Illustrated with a photograph. ............ s Albert Sidney Gregg. ............ 45 July 
How I Gor a BETTER JOB... nee essen MUT e bie Feat! Coens 201 Oct. 
How I Mean To Divipe My Property 
Ist Prize—First—My WIFE... enaar n n H-B- W: int Conteh ie 82 Nov. 
.9d Prize—No “Hanpicap” ror THESE Sons, re THEIR Farner Can Prevent Ir. ...C. V.H... 85 Nov 
'Sd Prize—WirL Not Wart ror DEATH TO GIVE... oss sess s esses. HLL.0. ew 89 Nov. 
How Mn. Gorr CnoosEs MEN FOR PROMOTION. ......... lulu esses esses eene Albert Sidney Gregg ........ 58 Dec. 
How To Stupy Your Business. An interview with Edwin F. Gay..................... Keene Sumner................. 19 Dec. 
How WE BEHAVE AT THE DENTIST'S .. 001. needed eee es 238 Dec. 
How We Divine With Our MEN... 2.2 eee an William Cooper Procter......... 34 Oct. 
How Wr Foot Oursetves ABout NEW YORK... ......0....00000 00000 ec eee eee aes William MacLeod Raine........ 167 July 
How Your Hanps Express Young CHARACTER... sse tenes Alon Bement.................. 24 Nov. 
Human Bernas—As SEEN BY A WAITER... rs William Kidd................. 38 Oct. 
Human NATURE—ÀS THE Country Epitor Knows It.............0.0.0...00000 0000 e eee William Dudley Pelley.......... 60 Nov. 
Human NATURE IN A STORAGE WAREHOUSE... a nannan se Merle Crowell............. uuu 24 Dec. 
I 4 
I Apurr I AM a Goop REPORTER onnaa anaana anena eras Irvin S. Cobb... ee 60 Aug 
Ir You Are Up Acarinat IT—Go AROUND! ies Dr. Frank Crane............... 59 Sept. 
INTERESTING PEOPLE 
FRANK C. BANCROFT: oo bce p50 IDEE ead ode Va UIN le ee EE EA Tu aoe Norman Beasley............... 62 Oct. 
EvaM BARTHOLOMEW......... llle errare E. F. Tinker... 65 Nov. 
Wriiiiam Epwarp BILHEIMER. |... sese EERI Grace Reere Fennell............. 70 Sept. 
ROBERT. BRUCE a u 123. Beir gga apes Sabre E HOA Sad PERO PD DTE e latere N Lillian Montanye.............. 72 Sept. 
JosgPH C: BUTLER... eese a igo hoe Se s ee Las RD ha DER ON William Bruce Hart............ 64 Oct. 
“FARMER DOOLITTLE "=. ges seed bs phe a cbe love E fae E hash Gre ur Sv A ERDAS Leo Fitzpatrick................. 64 Aug 
JOHN AND Tow EGLINGER..... 1.00000 ene enn ence e nee eens E. W. Howe................... 64 July 
CHARLES C. GATES o. edes n VET Une Et Berd hates PA Rad Ta voa ei and a ditata A. G. Birch... 62 Nov. 
Doki GOBTHE 053 3503. uel EEA Gio A A DOES RS enr EEE dna e AvE Long: o ee ve esos 64 Nov 
NED HILTON ee oed er A aad E dh a E E TAE ase E ca Dices d NUES John L. Von Blon.............. 62 July 
"SUNCLE JAGGERS 5.2 oloocetan debo QUod sS RU IRE A CR UE e kode glace’ Samuel A. Derieur............. 64 5 
Mars: ‘Grace W. LAWSON. «lees eee) Fi hia, RP bard a RE CS T EI Ue vea TUS Bertha Snow Adams............ 66 Oct. 
"TRELMA: LOUDON oorr UR pe On cuneos te aro nai er pies Florence M. Seder.............. 66 July 
PAT MCCOY or tS ten ides b eR ATA SQ Maen PO rd Dare Derter.... 0.2.0.0... eee 62 Aug. 
Lewis NOWLAN.... euis) edv eR ao ace erepta e 9 I Ra cee Edgar White... i... 62 Oct. 
CHARLIE RUGSELE = rus hee sage a a ASE n iae s Me eae FOG RS Estelline Bennett dil Deos P wa 66 Nov. 
JoHN:M. SHEA Loch les E ORAE RED QUOD Wy a ue DOREM Phe ane eq Douglas Williams.............. 62 Dec. 
Roger WALLACE SHUGG. ....... uuu 00000 eee TATEM Hal Horne... a...an 68 Dec. 
ROBERT S SPARKS). 553 ete wen nei A Reh. Sie ee eee dett Allen Phillips... 00000000000... 74 Sept. 
Mrs. Lotia K: THIERS o esa desc he Goh vea Ne ARE ANE vet Ruth Stevens and Richard Daris.. 71 Sept. 
E. J- DROTTER.. V2 viel Ree ye E prado ed Sa e TS C. Vina. ie e 53 Aug. 
EsrHER VAN WAGONER.......0 0.0.00 ccc ccc cece eee n cent eeten nee Harriet Nizon Pettibone......... 66 Dec. 


“Isn’t Tat Just Like AMAN LI 5 ox pia th eec Ne Glia Meier x POR SP SATA thas whan Mos Roberts Rinehart «2i 12 Oct 
Is TRIS.SUGCESS2 7 oen Batic, araa aa a eaa S A oa heats eRe he aes tele we RP LING ei 2 Cri IE e K 124 Oct. 
Is Your Hearine Perrect? Try THESE TEsTS 0...00 ee les 41 Sept. 
Ir'is ONE THING TO DEsinE—AND ANOTHER TO DETERMINE. Illustrated with a photograph. 
J. C. Penney. a 51 Aug. 
I WnrrE a Lerrer Home Every Davy... uu eee Frank H. Williams... 154 July 
J 
Jounston, Percy H. A portrait in Alco Gravure... isle isses e e 17 Oct. 
Just Wuat 18 a CoLLEGE Epucation WonurH?.. o eui e ee . Percy H. Straus... 32 Dec. 
: K : 
Keep Your Eyres Geet qua dd Laredo dbefuetezt fas SLOT c EET EE fs: E. M. Wickes. a... 60 Dec. 
Kino or Human Brixas Wuo Live Loxcest, THe. lHllustrated with a photograph... .... Forrest F. Dryden... 26 Aug. 
L , 
Locuer, CuaRLEs H. A portrait in Alco Gravure... sss een 17 Dec. 
Lowe, Houston. A portrait in Alco Gravure...... uo aaau aaa aa Jp aeter RENS aeons esses. 108 Nov. 
Lonesomest Time I Ever Hap, Tne 
Ist Prize—Tuankseivinc Day 2,000 Mites From THE WIFE AND Kips.............. Tom Hendricks... 191 Oct. 
2d Prize—'" Morukn" Won't Stay Home EVENINGS... ous esee esse. CURL. Ivi eret iio oe Se 193 Oct. 
Sd Prize—FniENDLESS AND ALONE ON CHRISTMAS Day............................4 MAH A i eror nnde: 193 Oct 
Lone Distance Carr From Jim, A. A love story. Illustrated................0........ Bess Streeter Aldrich... 48 Aug. 
Look at Your Letters Berore MarLiNG THEM... ll a Herman A. Blackman... 0... 14 Dec. 
. M 
Makine Caius 18 MAKING MONEY... sie ssl es W.W. Dunkle... 224 Dec. 
Man Wao Mape His Buurr Come Trur, Tue. A baseball story. Illustrated. ......... Hugh S. Fullerton... 0.000000... 26 July 
Man Wira a Great New Ibra, A. The romantic story of John Leitch.................4 Mary B. Mullett... 323 7 Dec. 
Mason FaMiLY Now on ExuiBiTioN, Tue. A story. Illustrated..............000...... Bess Streeter Aldrich... 0.00... .. 45 Nov. 
Men I Lert Benso Me, Tuer. Illustrated... 00... es 32 July 
Most VaLUABLE Hour iN My Day... 2.00. eee A ases during EOM ILL IER aed S 242 Nov. 
MornER Gores ON a STRIKE. A story: Illustrated 0. 0 eee Olive Ward Greene... 22 Aug. 
Motuer Is Butipozep Into Puttinc on STYLE. A love story. Illustrated............. Frank Hurburt O'Hara ......... 31 Sept. 
MornER's EXCITEMENT Over FATHER'S OLD SWEETHEART. A story. Illustrated........ Bess Streeter Aldrich... 0.0.00... 46 July 
MvunPuvs Mummy. A mystery story. Ilustrated... Laana 0000000000200 00 D. Wooster Taylor... ... : . 20 Nov. 
Mr ExPty Coat SLEEVE 15.355 3g 2 geb e dor M pane UE BA ee ERE e ARS Robert H. Allison... ........... 27 Dec. 
“On, WELL, You Know How Women ARE!" 2 eee Irrin S. Cobb... ooo ee 10 Oct. 
Orp Frank Sees It Turoucu. A dog story. Ilustrated... anaana S. A. Derieuz. 0.60 56 Nov. 
P 
Parson, Hupert T. A portrait in Alco Gravure. 5... leslie eres 17 Nov. 
Pay I Ger Tunar ts Betrer Tuas Gorp, THE. 00 William L. Stidger. 0.000000... 50 Sept. 
Pickinc Out PRETTY GIRLS FOR THE STAGE. Illustrated with portraits in Alco Gravure... Florenz Ziegfeld, Jr... oiu 34 Dec. 
Pinkerton Ters How We Make Ir Easy ror Swinocers. Illustrated with a photograph. 
Albert Sidney Gregg... uuu 29 Sept. 
Poor Or» Exits Parker BurLEn 18 50 Tuis MONTH... aaaea Ellis Parker Butler... 39 Dec. 
Price, THEoporE H. A portrait in Alco Gravure... 0202222060 eee ras 18 Sept. 
Procter, WiLLIAM Cooper. A portrait in Alco Gravure. i... aaa een 35 Oct. 
Procter, WILLIAM Cooper—WHo THINKS Fast AND STRAIGHT. oaaao aaua Merle Crowell... 33 Oct. 
l QveEeEr Tumas Tuar PEoPLE SwaLLow—ANpD STILL LIVE... ee Philip B. Hawk................ 59 Nov. 


REMARKABLE MAN Takes You Into His Conripence, A. An interview with Guy Eastman Tripp. 


Merle Crowell... 87 Nov. 
RaeumatTisMm—AND ITs 9,584 CURES 2.0.0... ees Walt Mason................... 24 July 
Rogers, WILL, IN Action. Pictures in Alco Gravure... o auaa Vasttesoutea ayaa cea ake ance ee us WIR 35 Nov. 
Rovcn-Sgop Mr. BiLLiNcs axb Wuere His Rive Lep Hm, Tue. Illustrated.......... Robert Wingate................ 38 Nov. 

S 

SaBIN, CHARLES H. A portrait in Alco Gravure...........sseessssssssesssseeeee sea aee aen 18 July 
Same OLD Corker, Toe. A story. Illustrated.............0..0... 00000 useless esee. Alice Garland Steele............ 54 Dec. 
SANTA Craus Breaks Isto THE KELLY Poot Game. A Christmas story. Illustrated .... Edwin Balmer................. 40 Dec. 
ScATTERGOOD AND THE ONE-LEGGED Deacon. A story. Illustrated. ......0.0.00.0.0.00... Clarence Budington Kelland..... 20 Sept. 
ScaATTERGOOD Borrows a GRANDMOTHER. A story. Illustrated. ...................-.. Clarence Budington Kelland..... 20 Dec. 
Scatrercoop Dips rN His Spoon. A story. Illustrated .....000...0.000.000......00.. Clarence Budington Kelland..... 50 Nov. 


ScATTERGOOD Matcues Wits With a Pair or Suarpers. A story. Illustrated......... Clarence Budington Kelland..... 40 Oct. 


SEARCH FoR THE Missinc Davcuter. A story. Illustrated........................... Edison Marshall............... 38 Sept. 
SuaLL I Leave My Moxey ro My CHILDREN? Illustrated. cocer y An pebseae hae fae peed ded 46 Aug. 
Sip Says: 
Booze AND THROTTLES Don’t Go WELL TOGETHER. .... 6.6000 23 July 
Most FoLxs ARE Easter To Get At THAN Around... lees hr 61 Aug. 
Try ro Have Your Pay ENVELOPE Contain THESE Two COINS... 2.000020 51 Sept. 
Ir You Haven’r Got Oxe or Tuese LirrLe Macuines You're THE Human WONDER OF THE WORLD................ 55 Oct. 
Waar You Wix 18 Atways Two Jumps Benino WHAT You WANT... an 13 Nov. 
Genius Burns—Bvut ONLY so Lona as THE PoWER 18 TURNED ON... 2.1102. eee esee 49 Dec. 
SiN Tuar EvERYBoDY ComMits, THE... esee natin end eae E eal t Exe a] e Re rides ORTA RENE E Eis Dis 27 Sept. 
Some Facts ABout TuBercuLosis WnicH EvERnYBODY OUGHT To Know................. Stanley M. Rinehart, M. D...... 53 Dec. 
Some SAMPLES OF YANKEE SHREWDNESS. Illustrated with a photograph................ Joseph C. Lincoln.............. 42 July 
STAGG, A. A. A portrait in Alco Gravure... 2.00... sieeelises ehe eee ehhens 38 Aug. 
STRANGE Expertences Wiru Lonesome PEoPLE. Illustrated with a photograph......... E. M. Wickes... 68 July 
SWELLED HEAD; THE, eo ee heer Re e E Te Ud ecd p me anita, RR PATRE EN Grantland Rice............... .. . 60 Oct. 
T 
'TELEGRAM Tuar Jounny Dipv'r SEE. A story. Illustrated......................004- Frank Lapham................. 21 Oct. 
Ten Goop RESOLUTIONS... 00 e ers Dr. Frank Crane......0........ 44 Oct. 
Tren Reasons Way I Like THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
Ist Prize—" Irs Tone 18 80 FRIENDLY” «2.1.12. eee ees NUES eo s 188 Sept. 
2d Prize—“ Ir 18 ALWAYS INsPIRATIONAL"..... esee ee EMM Vg Ses 189 Sept. 
3d Prize—" Because or ITs SHEER ATTENTION-COMPELLING INTEREST"............. HOE. B... s 190 Sept. 
4th Prize—“ Tue Oxe Message WE NEEDED"... esses sees Mrs. I. N. E, Jr... - 194 Sept. 
Ten Ways ro Test THE FINENESS OF A MAN... LL eene Dr. Frank Crane............... 15 Aug. 
Tuank Gop—Ir You EscaPED Brio Born A GENIUS. nunun eese. Dr. Frank Crane............... 48 Dec. 
THEATRICAL SENSATION OF SPRINGTOWN, THE. A story. Illustrated................... Bess Streeter Aldrich............ 50 Dec. 
Tuey WANTED A Bia MAN For A BiG JoB... ccc een es Allison Gray....... a.n. 16 Dec. 
Turee TniNcs LEARNED From 50 Years IN One Business. An interview with Houston Lowe. 
Mary B. Mullett............... 19 Nov. 
Tripp, Guy Eastman. A portrait in Alco Gravure.......0 00. eee era a aen 36 Nov. 
TROUBLES OF A SIXTEEN-YEAR-OLp MaTCHMAKER, Tue. A story. IIlustrated.......... Florence M. Peto............... 42 Sept. 
Try Tuese Tests Ov YovnmsELr. Illustrated with photographs........................ Keene Sumner................. 29 July 
225 Decisions IN Less Tuan Two Hours. Illustrated with a photograph.............. “Joe” Cantillon. .............. 32 Aug. 
U 
UNDERNEATH ALL Tuat Rovuce. A story. Illustrated...0....... 0.0.0 cece eee eee Christine Whiting Parmenter... .. 53 Sept. 
V 
Vai, THkopoRE N. A portrait in Alco Gravure... ee ea $5 Sept. 
f W 
Warcn SHARPLY—THE Next Tme You Go ro THE THEATRE......... debe d emp ttis Jane Cowl... 37 Sept. 
Way Peopre Hurt ME, THE eo. eco (tea gene Ree ra DAVE oth AERA KONE We Sepang RISE Ee qu do uaa coh INN e ten ats 248 Dec. 
Wk ALL SHoutp ReaLize Tuar WE Must BE SERVANTS... usse eee eee ORD ETE 100 Oct. 
We Divipep THE Jos—But Stuck ToGetHer. Illustrated with photographs............ John Ringling...............:. 56 Sept. 
WE Marry 15,000 COUPLES A YEAR... 0006... e an P. J. Scully... 46 Oct. 
Wuat 18 New ABOUT THE YOUNG MAN OF To-DAY?........ aeaaaee Walter Camp.................. 14 Nov. 
WHAT IS WASTED: TIME? nola ae aa ak ES aN Di i tape dis Mie dg web ie ba E ENER Holworthy Hall................ 19 Oct. 
Waar Prayer Has Done ror Me. By the Author of “Finding God in Millersville” .................0.0.00.00.00000 00005 53 Oct. 
Waar Put CounaaE Back Into Pat BRENNAN... usun eee eee George Gilbert.................. 20 July 
Waat SHALL Ir Prorit a Man. A novel. Illustrated. (Continued)................... Bruce Barton 
A SUDDEN Turn IN Bite FIELD'S- LIFE. oon don a r te en 57 July 
CONTINUED sees re EE a ata e S e mense a a ged ky TO at A DER PU e aaie hs key 57 Aug. 
Youna Bri Fiero Tastes Money AND POWER... sess esses hen 60 Sept. 
CONTINUED e osletre Tie ait ue Doa OT ULP Lee Manian erase Der E Sortes it ee STE Rice tee PER Mayan SA CIUS 56 
Tue Turnino Port in Biu Frevp’s LIFE... sese 41 Nov 
Wuo’s Wuo iN America. A love story. IIlustrated...........0...00.0.0.000 0000s Bertha Runkle................. 27 Oct. 
Way I Atways Wear My RosE-CoLoRED Grasses. Ilustrated with a portrait i in Alco Gravure. 
Gene Stratton Porter............ 36 Aug. 
Wry I Am GrAp—ANp Way Sorrr—I NEVER MARRIED... 00sec ccs ee cues. By an Old Maid................ 27 Nov. 
War I WourpN'r Trane Des Mores ror NEW YORK..............0 0000: eee eee ee J. N. Darling... 0... 37 July ` 
Way Some MEN FAIL IN BUSINESS. onol eee eene Theodore H. Price.............. 19 Sept. 
Way Some PEorLE Get IN Wrona WrrH THEIR NEIGHBORS..... oe eee Dr ate hott Walt Mason................... 25 Aug. 
Wrr or WILL Rocers, THE... 2.00... cence cee enn ern George Martin. ................ 34 Nov. 
WOMEN IN $6,000 TO $30,000 JOBS. i 0. ccc cece nee haa] hr ehh hash en 60 July 
WoNpERrFUL Doc Wira a DuaL NATURE, A. A story. Illustrated..................... Lewis Parsons................. 14 Oct. 
WooLwonTH's Successor. An interview with Hubert T. Parson....................... B. C. Forbes... . 0... 16 Nov. 
Worst Misrit I Ever Knew, THE 
lst Prize—Tue Square Hote Rounprine Out To Fit... 1... eee AP. G ide dng n wes Ohne ook 135 July 
2d Prize—A Creator Lost To THE WORLD............... 0. cece eee eee iS E cate hn tat iuen eta 8 135 July 
8d Prize—Jusr Because ALL Her FauirY Dip It!................0..0..0.0000005 0 WW. ica hi Lhe at 136 July 
Y 
YELLOW STREAK, THE: 5) 5 on ng pU roD EDEN IEEE MEE EU E pert eee Grantland Rice................. 57 Dec. 
YrLLow SrREAK IN Davin, THE. A story. Illustrated. ........ Lese Bertha A. Rich............. LL 52 July 
YOUR RENT. 0.) vo A Le ORE Egan pr eld a aye i PS ede ee id rU M ir? Deci Abram I. Elkus................ 7 Oct. 
POEMS 
PEP anuo p eeeiu E Ue RN EET E RN citta ard date EE Grace G. Bostwick.............. 26 Oct 
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“But, really, Mr. Thompson, I can’t have you buying my luncheon like this every day,” protested Miss Norman 


See The Girl That Was Too Good-Looking—page 39 
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US bubbling lather of his Ivory Soap bath. 


He enjoys the cleansing suds from the top of his yellow curls to the tips of 
his crinkly pink toes. Ivory always is mild, pure, gentle—never irritates. 
It is so free from harsh, drying materials that it feels cool and soothing to 
the most sensitive skin. 

You will find Ivory Soap in the bath-tubs of the best cared for babies every- 
where— in beautiful nurseries, in spotless, sanitary hospitals, and in modest 
homes where tenderness and good sense prevail. It is the pure, safe soap 


for young—and old. 
IVORY SOAP. .. (Œ .. 948% PUR 


ABY’S yawns turn into gurgles of delight when he is dipped into the 
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Dowling Just Wouldn't 
Give Up! 


A wonder story of pure grit 


By Mary B. Mullett 


F YOU want to meet a good fighter, 

a man who can take hard blows and 

yet keep right on smiling, a man 

who has been knocked down but 

never knocked out, let me introduce 

you to Michael J. Dowling. And if, after 

ou have read his story, you don't feel 

ike fighting your own battles harder than 

you ever did before, there must be some- 
.thing wrong with your moral backbone. 

First let me tell you a little about the 
man as he is to-day. He is president of a 
bank at Olivia, Minnesota; president of 
the Minnesota Bankers’ Association, and 
as, until recently, president of the Yel- 
lowstone Trail Association, was the chief 
factor in putting ity this great high- 
way from Plymouth, Massachusetts, to 
Puget Sound. He has been active in 
politics and was speaker of the Minnesota 
Assembly. He has addressed hundreds 
of audiences. He is a big-game hunter and 
has tramped the Northern woods for days. 
And he has done and is doing these things 
in spite of the fact that he has neither 
hands nor feet. It sounds incredible, but 
it is one of those inspiring facts which 
make this world such an interesting and 
stimulating place to live in. 

Fifty-three years ago Michael Dowling 
was born in Huntington, a little town in 
the Berkshire Hills of Massachusetts. 
As he puts it, his parents “were poor, but 
Irish," which accounts to some extent for 
his lifelong joy in a good fight. He had the 
usual sup ly of hands and feet then and 
made useofthem. Hisfather had con- 
siderable local fame as a boxer; and from 
the time young Michael was a little fel- 
low he was taught to handle dumb-bells 
and Indian clubs and to take care of him- 
self in a sparring match. 

When the boy was only eight years old 
his mother's health broke down, and for 
the next two years he divided his energies 
between fighting, after the manner of 
most red-blooded boys, and washing 
dishes, making bread, and taking care of 
his mother. Then she died; and the ten- 
yest old boy entered the second period of 

is extraordinary career. 

Dowling, Senior, was a carpenter, and 


a good one, by trade. But by instinct he 
was a rover; and when his wife died he cut 
loose immediately from the little hill- 
town and struck out for the West. From 
Saint Louis he sent for young Michael and 
put him into school. But the father’s 
wanderlust was too strong for a long stay 
in any one place and they soon moved to 
Chicago. There the boy went to school in 
the daytime and, at night, sold papers and 
flowers outside of McVickar’s Theatre. 


«t IL IS curious," he said to me, “how 

little things will make an indelible im- 
pression on a child's mind. One night a 
carriage drew up at the theatre entrance 
and a beautifully dressed woman and her 
escort got out. I had just one of my 
bouquets left; and the lady, as she swept 
by me, half stopped to look at it. 

** Would you like it? asked the man; 
and when she admitted that she would he 
turned to me and said abruptly: 

** Show me your hands, boy! 

“Thad figured out for myself that clean 
hands were an advantage in my business, 
so I was prepared to offer them for inspec- 
tion. ‘The man smiled when he saw them, 
and asked if I could pin the flowers on. 
Of course, I was as proud as a peacock to 
do that, and when it was accomplished 
he handed me a five-dollar bill. That was 
more money than I had altogether, so I 
said I'd have to go and get the change. 

'** Never fund. the change, he said. 
‘If you'll always remember to keep your 
hands clean—clean in every way—that's 
all I ask.' 

“T don't know who the man was. I 
never saw him again. But that incident 
has stayed in my memory ever since. 
The time came when the problem of 
keeping my physical hands clean had dis- 
appeared—with the hands themselves. 
But there was always the other way of 
having *clean hands' to be remembered." 

From Chicago the boy went by himself 
to Minnesota and worked on a farm 
a couple of years, until the summer of 
1880 came, with its sequel, which changed 
his whole life. That year he got together 
a bunch of five or six hundred cattle, 


which he was to herd through the season 
at one dollar and fifty cents a head. He 
collected them from various farmers and, 
after caring for them through the summer, 
was to deliver them to their owners on 
October 15th and receive his pay. The 
range was free in those days, and the 
fourteen-year-old boy, with his pony, had 
sole charge of the herd. , 
Everyeung went smoothly until the 
very last day, October 14th, when a rain 
storm set in which changed before night 
to sleet. All day the fourteenth, all that 
night, and all the next day and night, he 
stuck to his job, going back to his little 
shack only once to get himself some food 
and hot coffee. The storm made it im- 
possible for him to separate the cattle and 
drive them to the farms where they be- 
longed, so he just stayed with them. 
The sleet and the frozen breath of the 
animals would form a solid ice coating 
over their mouths, noses, and eyes. When 
that happened, they could neither see nor 
breathe. Left to themselves, they would 
have smothered in their masks of ice. 
But the boy went in and out among them, 
and with the handle of his whip knocked 
the ice from their faces. He kept this up, 
hour after hour, even in the darkness, 
until the storm abated. Most of the farm- 
ers who were taking care of their own 
herds lost stock in that storm. But Mike 
Dowling, a mere boy, and without a soul 
to help him, brought his herd of hundreds 
through without losing a single head. 
At this time his ambition was to be a 
stockman himself, and he had got together 
about nine head of his own for a start; 
but he wanted more schooling before he 
settled down to stock raising in earnest. 
His own preparations did not amount to 
much. The only belongings he had were 
his little bunch of cattle and his pony. 
He had lost track of his father by this 
time, and on his pony he lavished the 
affection which an ordinary boy gives to 
his family. So, before he went off to 
school, he wanted to make sure that his 
four-footed friend would be well cared for. 
Late one afternoon in December, there- 
fore, he started from the little town of 
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Canby to make a final visit to the farm 
where the pony was to stay during his 
absence. The distance was nine miles and 
he was to make the trip with two farmers 
who were going out that way in a lumber 
wagon. The men sat on the seat in front, 
while the boy was perched on an empty 
soap box in the back. 

he country was sparsely settled in 
those days and the roads, such as they 
were, wandered over the open prairies, 
there being no fenced-in fields. Neither 
were there any official weather predictions 
in Canby then; so the trio started without 
knowing that they were heading straight 
toward a swiftly approaching storm. To 
be caught by a Blizzard on the open 
prairie was a serious matter, especially 
at nightfall. Unless one had a barometer 
there was no warning of its approach; 
but when it came it blotted out every- 
thing. Men had been lost just in trying to 
go from their houses to their own barns, 
and had wandered about in the snow 
until they were frozen to death. 


"THE trio in the lumber wagon had gone 
several miles when they saw ahead of 
them a gray wall, like a bank of fog, 
moving toward them across the prairie. 
They knew what that meant; but it was 
too late then to turn around and try to 
race the storm back to Canby, so they 
drove on, and in an incredibly brief time 
were swallowed up in a driving smother 
of snow so thick that they could scarcely 
see the horses' heads. 

If the team had known the way, it 
might have kept the road all right; but 
the man had bought the horses in Canby 
that morning, and while he was trying to 
guide them to his farm they were in- 
stinctively attempting to find the way to 
their old home. Between the two, they 
lost the road altogether. 

“In a case like that,” said Mr. Dowling 
in telling me the story, “a man's impulse 
is to whip up his team and go as fast as he 
can. So we were soon driving at to 
speed, our sense of direction fost though 
we did not realize it—the storm howling 
around us, and the horses even more help- 
less than we were to find the way. 

“As we careered along we came sud- 
denly onto plowed ground, and when the 
front wheels struck the first open break, 
or furrow, the jolt sent my soap box clean 
over the side of the wagon. The men on 
the seat didn’t know that I was gone and 
I was too stunned by the fall to cry out. 
Even if I had, they couldn’t have heard 
me above the noise the wagon made 
rattling over the frozen furrows. 

* [ must have come to myself almost im- 
mediately, because when I did I could still 
hear the wagon. I yelled at the top of my 


voice, but the men didn't hear me, of 


course; and there I was, alone in the 
storm. I could see a distance of only a 
few feet; but I located the wagon by the 
noise it made and I started to run after it. 
I had lost my cap, but I didn't stop to 
get it. I just ran as fast as I could go. 

“Two horses were more than a match 
for me, however, and in a little while the 
noise of the wagon died out completely. 
Then I tried to follow the track it had 
made in the snow. But that filled up so 
fast that I had to feel for it with my 
hands; and it wasn't long before I lost it 
altogether. The wind and the snow had 
obliterated it. 
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* Even then I wasn't really frightened. 
I figured that the railroad must be a mile 
or so to the south, and that I could reach 
it and then follow the track back to Can- 
by. I was young and strong, my season of 
herding cattle had made me hardy, and I 
knew the country thoroughly. So I wasn't 
alarmed, only rather cross because of the 
inconvenience I was being put to. I 
thought that by keeping my shoulder to 
the northwest I would surely come to the 
railroad, and then I would be all right. 
So off I started. 

“Considerably to my surprise no rail- 
road was to be found. Probably we had 
lost our direction more than I realized. 
At any rate, I went on and on without 
finding the track. I was getting pretty 
tired, too. My hair was thick and I 
didn't mind the loss of my cap; but my 
face and hands and feet were beginning 
to ache with the cold, and I knew that 
I must find some shelter before long. So I 
struggled on, hoping to stumble on one of 
the few farmhouses of that section. 

“Tt would be mere chance, or the grace 
of God, if I did find one. Hunting a 
needle in a haystack is nothing compared 
with staggering around in a blizzard in 
search of a prairie farmhouse. But l kept 
going, and after a while, sure enough, I 
came to a woodpile. The wood was cut 
into stove lengths, which was all the 
evidence I needed that there must be a 
house near by. 

“T knew enough not to leave my one 
landmark, though, even to hunt the house. 
A dozen paces away from the woodpile, I 
would be lost again. So, after thinking 
the matter over, I climbed to the top of 
the pile and, taking the sticks of wood, 
I threw them one at a time as far as I 
possibly could, turning a little at each 
throw, so as to cover every direction from 
me as a center. Each time, I listened for 
the sound of the impact on the wall of a 
house. But no sound came. 

“Then I climbed’ down again, and, 
taking an armful of the wood, I walked, as 
nearly as I could judge, about fifty feet 
straight against the wind. At that point 
I repeated the process of throwing the 
wood in different directions. I did this 
over and over, each time going out a new 
way, judging by the direction of the wind, 
and each time reserving one piece to throw 
back to the woodpile, so that the sound 
would guide me to it again. 


* AND then, finally, I missed hitting the 

pile! You would think I could have 
followed my own tracks back to it; but the 
storm had wiped them out in the few 
minutes spent in my throwing exercise. 
Now I had to hunt for the pile itself—and 
I could not find it. 

“That was a facer! To know that right 
there, close at hand, was shelter and 
warmth and safety, but not to know in 
which direction to turn to find it! I had to 
keep struggling on, however, for by this 
time my hands and feet were numb with 
cold and I knew that if I stopped the end 
had come for me. I did not intend to /et 
it come yet if I could help it, and I 
floundered ahead, beating my way blind- 
ly, first in one direction, then in another, 
until suddenly I came to a straw pile. 

“That offered at least a chance of 
shelter, and I dug my way into it, head 
first. It was like crawling into a hole and 
„pulling the hole in after you; for when I 


had pushed my whole body into the pile, 
I tried to work the straw down at the en- 
trance of my tunnel to protect my feet. 
I could breathe, for plenty of air came 
through the loose straw; and I hoped I 
could last in there until the storm let up. 

“Most of the time I felt very comfort- 
able, too comfortable for safety! I knew 
what that nice drowsy sensation meant. 
Once in a while it was broken by a wave 
of bitter cold which started at my ankles 
and twisted upward around my body like 
a corkscrew. I knew that I was freezing, 
but I was determined not to freeze with- 
out a fight. 

“Where I was, in the middle of a straw 
stack, I could not try to restore the 
circulation by rubbing, or by beating my 
arms and stamping my feet. All I could 
do was to lie there and fight off the sleep 
which tempted me almost irresistibly. 
It was about as hard a fight as I ever 
made, but I hung on. 

“ Finally, when I felt sure that the night 
must be over, I wormed my way out of the 
straw—and there, just showing above the 
horizon, was the red blur of the sun! 
Nothing in this world ever looked so good 
to me. And even while I crouched there, 
staring at it, the storm stopped as abrupt- 
ly as if a curtain had been drawn back, 
and I saw, not more than half a mile 
away, a familiar farmhouse. 

“All my hope and confidence came back 
to me with a rush, and I scrambled to my 
feet, bent on hustling over to that blessed 
house; but when tried to stand, I 
promptly fell down. I tried several times. 
And each time down I went. Then I 
realized that I couldn't ‘feel’ my feet any 
more than if they had been E stole, I 
could see them; they were still there; but 
so far as sensation was concerned, my 
body ended at my knees. 


“I KNEW then that my feet were frozen; 


but, curiously enough, I didn’t think 


about my hands until I struck them to- 
gether to try to restore circulation. It 
was as if I had struck two blocks of wood 
together! I remember how queer it 
sounded and how surprised I was when I 
looked at them and saw that they were 
as white and as rigid as if they had been 
made of marble. 

“I kept on getting up and falling down, 
until I managed to stay up, and then I 
plowed through the snow until I reached 
the farmhouse. It was like walking on 
stilts. There was no pain, just the trouble 
of keeping my balance. 

“ As I came nearer I saw a woodpile and 
knew that it was the one I had come across 
during the night. It seemed so incredible 
that I could have missed hitting the build- 
ing with some of the sticks I had thrown 
that as I came up to the house I looked to 
see whether none of them had come near 
the mark. And there in one spot, where 
the snow had blown away, lay one of my 
missiles within two feet of the house! I 
had missed my chance by that slender 
margin. 

“I knocked at the door, and the farmer’s 
wife, whom I knew very well, opened it. 
But when she saw me she started back in 
dismay. One side of my face was frozen 
stiff, the eve wide open and fixed, while 
the other side was smiling, and the eye 
and eyelid were moving naturally, just as 
usual. The effect must have been gro- 
tesque. (Continued on page 100) 
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Michael J. Dowling 


DOWLING has fought and conquered a handicap 
which would have made a street beggar out of many a 
man. When he was fourteen years old he lost both 
feet, one hand, and most of the other, as a result of be- 
ing almost frozen to death in a blizzard. Yet he 
“thanks God he is not a cripple.” He is president ot 
a bank in Olivia, Minnesota. He drives his own car, 
walks, dances, hunts big game, travels by himself— 


in short, lives just as other men do. He is married, 
has three children, and hosts of friends. In 1900, he 
was Special Commissioner to the Philippines and the 
next year was made Speaker of the Minnesota Legisla- 
ture. At fifty-three he is healthy, happy, and success- 
ful. Yet he was a poor boy, alone in the world, and 
made his way entirely by his own efforts. To call his 
career “‘a wonder story of pure grit” is no exaggeration. 
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PRESIDENT of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York since 1915. Born in Williamstown, Massa- 
chusetts, fifty years ago, Mr. Sabin went to work for an 
Albany flour merchant at the age of nineteen. At 
twenty-one he got a job in an Albany bank. He stayed 
in Albany twenty years—becoming cashier of one bank 
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Charles H. Sabin 


and later vice president of another. In 1907, at the age 
of thirty-nine, he went to New York as president of the 
National Copper Bank, later going to the Guaranty 
Trust Company. He believes it is as important for 
an employee to “pick” his boss carefully as it is for a 
boss to “pick” his men. 


Have You Picked the 


Right Boss? 


What Charles H. Sabin, the great banker, 


has to say on the subject 


E HAD reached that all- 

important crossroads at which 

nearly every ambitious busi- 

ness man sooner or later 

arrives. Would he stay where 
he was, in a comfortable, well-paid posi- 
tion in a small town, or should he pull up 
his whole business and social life by the 
roots, pack his trunk, and betake himself 
to a large city? Is it better to.be a sizable, 
well-fed toad in a small pud- 
dle, or to run the risk of be- 
ing lost in the scuffle of the 
myriads of toads in a huge 
puddle? 

That problem comes to 
most of us, to stick or move, 
to hold on to a certainty, or 
to cut loose and go after an 
uncertainty which may offer 
larger possibilities. 

The records show that, 
in nine cases out of ten, the 
men who have made the 
biggest name for them- 
selves in this country have 

referred to take the chance. 

hey boldly cut adrift from 
their old sheltered moor- 
ings and steered for another 
and larger port. 

The record also reveals, 
however, that when the suc- 
cessful ones made their 
change they saw to it, above 
everything else, that they 
picked the right kind of a boss 
to tie up to; that they be- 
came associated with a firm 
or a company which was 
progressive, growing, enter- 
prising—not a more-dead- 
than-alive concern. 

For be assured that most 
men of conspicuous achieve- 
ment do not say that the con- 
ditions surrounding a young 
man have no effect upon his 
career. They realize, for example, that Car- 
negie came along at the psychological mo- 
ment in the first momentous blossoming of 
the steel industry; that Rockefeller entered 
oil at the very opening of its era of amazing 
expansion; that Frick took up coke-making 
just as the country multiplied its demands 
for it; that Ford evolved his production 
system on the threshold of a world-wide 
call for a low-priced automobile. 

Big men Frankly admit that it is 
tremendously important to choose the 
right kind of opening and the right kind 
of employer. In other words, success 
depends, in no small degree, upon picking 
a boss of the proper stamp. 


By B. C. Forbes 


When this century-old problem con- 
fronted Charles H. Sabin he solved it so 
successfully that he is now one of Amer- 
ica's foremost business and financial 
leaders, president of the largest institu- 
tion of its kind in the United States. He 
frankly attributes his rise largely to the 
care and deliberation with which he 
selected bosses. He does not say—though 
he could with truth—that his success 


Bosses Have to Make Good 


as Well as Others 


OBODY wants to work for a dub. There is no 
future in it. In a short time down goes the 
dub—and you with him, if you are tied to him. 
Lots of dubs hold high positions—for a while. 
There seems to be no way to prevent that. The 
thing to do is to study your boss and see whether 
he is a dub. Watch him closely. You ought to be 
able to figure out whether he really knows his 
business. If you make up your mind that he does 
know his business—stick to him and learn all you 
can. If you make up your mind that he doesn’t 
know his business—consider the peculiar circum- 
stances surrounding your case. It may be better 
to leave him. On the other hand, his own tenure 
may be nearing the end; in other words, he may 
be about to leave you. In which case it may be 
better for you to hang on until he leaves, in the 
hope that better days are ahead. 
The main thing is—don't deceive yourself 
about your boss. Try honestly to size him up. 
Try to find out whether he is worth following, 
or whether he is, in fact, a dub. Tue EDITOR. 


has, in turn, been due to his having so 
treated his employees that the brightest 
of brains in the country have elected to 
choose him as a boss because he gives the 
other fellow opportunity to show what is 
in him. 

"How did I set about picking my 
bosses?” repeated Mr. Sabin. “The prob- 
lem was easy enough in the earlier stages, 
when my moves were confined to one 
ae Albany. New York. It was then 
simply a question of each time getting 
into the organization that was the livest, 
the most go-ahead. The big problem, 
the one that caused me, as it causes 
thousands of men, to think hard, was 


when I had got about as far as I was likely 
to get in the small city and had to face the 
question of remaining in one place appar- 
ently indefinitely, or of burning all bridges 
behind me and striking out into a new 
and bewilderingly large field, where there 
were infinite possibilities of getting lost. 

“Some of the younger bankers and 
business men in New York were planning 
to start a new national bank and I was 
offered the presidency. To 
hang out a new bank shin- 
gle in New York, with its 
scores of old-established, 
strong financial institutions, 
scemed almost a foolhardy 
proposal. Itcertainly struck 
my Albany friends as the 
height of folly. The time 
appeared peculiarly inap- 
propriate, for New York 
was then—in 1907—in the 
throes of a serious financial 
panic. However, I attached 
first importance to the cali- 
ber of the men behind the 
project. Harry Davison" 
(H. P. Davison, then mak- 
ing such a name for himself 
as a 'ieutenant of Comman- 
der-in-Chief J. P. Morgan 
that the latter took him in 
as a partner a few months 
later) "and I had been 
schoolmates; and as he sug- 
gested my name for the 
place I figured that its 
principal directors would 
be forceful hustlers. John 
D. Ryan” (the mining and 
financial Lochinvar who 
had come out of the West 
to fill the redoubtable Hen- 
ry H. Roger's shoes as head 
of vast copper properties in 
Montana and other inter- 
ests, and who came to the 
forefront as head of the 
Aircraft. Department during the war) 
“was also a moving spirit in it, and I 
knew that he was a real comer. Had I 
been asked what type of ‘bosses’ I 
wanted to pick, I should have picked just 
such men. So, despite the chaotic con- 
ditions in New York, and despite, also, 
the urgent warnings of all my friends, I 
decided to take the plunge.” 

“And you certainly have had no reason 
to regret it?" I remarked. 

"Well, I don't feel that I have any 
reason to complain," he parried. 

He hasn't. In three years Sabin’s insti- 
tution, the National Copper Bank, built 
up total deposits (Continued on page 155) 
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What Put Courage Back 


Into Pat Brennan 


The story 


re YAH! The man that I was!” 
"You're as good now as 
ever, but for your nerves." 
"And a lineman without 
nerve—faugh! Nawthin' but a 
groundhog fit to dig postie holes and tamp 
in dirt and pass stuff up the rope to better 
men than him." 

Kate Brennan finished preparing the 
bread dough for disposal in the deep pan 
in which it was to rest atop the range's 
warming oven, that it might “raise” 
overnight. She deftly flirted the big pan 
aloft, covered it with a white cloth to 
keep off the flies and dust. Then she sat 
down across the deal table from her hus- 
band and pushed down the sleeves over 
her plump pink arms. 

“What’s started you a-worryin' again, 
Patrick?" she asked gently. 

Ever since he had been brought home a 
year before, trembling, broken, after be- 
ing enmeshed in the high-tension network 
of Barsdale cross-over, she had listened 
patiently to his nightly lamentations. 
And well might he lament, for at a stroke 
he had been changed, in that razor-edge 
experience with death, from 
the most daring and careless 
of the Edson Allied Electrics' 
climbers into a hesitant, dull- 
muscled, timid worker on the 
ground. 

“If I had me nerve back! 
Ah, Kathy, 'tis me would ask 
for me old job back again." 

* But Dick Cavan?" 

“That young squirt is to be 
made general foreman of the 
climbers—where I ought to 
be, by now. Instead of gang 
toe he's to be boss of us 
all. 

He heaved his long, strong 
body up with magnificent 

lay of muscle, took down 
his hat and old coat from 
their nail behind the door, 
donned them, lighted his pipe 
with a splint from the broom 
thrust into a chink in front 
of the range’s grate, and went 
deliberately out. His hat nar- 
rowly missed brushing its 
crown against the door lintel. 
His shoulders all but filled the 
narrow space as he went 
through the portal. 

Kate listened for the whis- 
tle that in other days had 
bubbled out, telling of the ir- 
repressible tide of life well- 
ing up from her strong hus- 
band's heart. There was no 
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of a man who had lost his nerve 


By George Gilbert 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY J. HENRY 


whistle. She sighed. The merry tunes 
he had shrilled as he pottered about yard 
and garden on summer nights she had ac- 
cepted as proof of his health and well- 
being. Never since he had quailed before 
the aspect of death on the towering cross- 
over mast had Pat whistled about his 
work, either in yard and garden or as 
groundhog with the old gang. For the 
nerve of him was, as he had said, gone, 
and he no longer could climb. 
Never again for him was to be the 
feel of spurs and the belt of goodly 
tools as he “stepped it” smartly 
up or down the chestnut or cedar 
oles; not for him the 
joy of topping huge 
masts that car- 
ried the high- 
tension juice of 
the cross-state 
system, with the 


wind whistling under him to match his 
own tunes, the clouds scudding overhead, 
the swallows twittering, and the scent of 


What Put Courage Back Into Pat Brennan, by GEORGE GILBERT 


distant rain squalls on the passing breeze, 
or the glimmer of sun-kissed prospects 
coming to his eyes as he swept his gaze 
afar up or down the valley. 

Down the stairs from the bedrooms 
overhead a girl came with light, rapid 
steps. She found her mother sitting by 
the table, gazing out into the gathering 
dusk. 

The daughter had the dark gray eyes, 
set well apart, the sturdy, easy-moving 
body, the flawless complexion of the 
mother. She was wholesome to gaze upon, 
and the dreamy, pitying glance she cast 
out into the yard matched that of her 
mother, too. She was a girl meant for 
marriage, for the mothering of children, 
the making of a man’s home. 

* No change?” she queried in a whisper. 


"Keep away from him!" he growled. 


“No; 'tis as Doctor Allison said: His 
body is well again, but his nerve is gone; 
and until it mends he will be like this. I 
try to tell him we are well off, with our 
home paid for and him able to work as 

roundhog, but he worries and worries, 
ridgie." 

“Then I better not tell him about Dick 
to-night?” 

“No. Wait! He’s never got over Dick’s 
taking his job from him when he was 
shocked and Ibi his nerve. He doesn’t say 
much to me, but I hear him, nights, talk- 
ing in his sleep, and it fair makes me creep 
to hear him name over the high-tension 
wires, their numbers, and what current 
they carry. He always was proud that 
he could climb the big mast at the cross- 
over with all the circuits carrying full 


“I 


may lack nerve to climb, but I can yet take 


men like Dick Cavan and use them for 
pipe-lighters." The girl drew back, the fight- 
ing edge of her honed by his rough repulse 
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loads, and do anything needed there.” 

“ And now Dick does it, the only man of 
the gang that will dare work there without 
having all the wires made dead. His cour- 
age is what has brought him to be offered 
the new and safer job of general foreman. 
When he steps up, Gaffer Allen will be 
gang leader, Dad's old place." 

e girl's eyes gleamed with the pride 
she had in the daring of her beloved. 

"Ay, Bridgie, gory in your man's 
strong heart, as you will! 1 did the same 
wanst. But 'tis I that wishes I had not 
shown so much pride in him. It was fine 
to see him bustling off in the early morn- 
ing, his head up and chin out, knowing he 
was the master of the gang. But if fe d 
not been so reckless and got shocked, he 
might still have his nerve.” 

“Pish, Ma!" the girl said quietly, 
with the heedlessness of youth that will 
be served. “‘Dick is so sure and careful.” 

“I thought the same of Patrick— 
wanst.” ` 

The door bell rang, just a little. 

“Its Dick now, come to take me out 
for a walk,” Bridget said, turning swiftly 
toward the hall door. 

“Go quickly then, so Pat won’t know 
he’s here,” her mother urged; “he’s fair 
sore to-night on the old subject and 
would be sure to start an argument with 
Dick if he saw him—here after you.” 

The girl nodded and left the room. 


HE had her hatin hand when she opened 

the front door, to find Dick Cavan 
smiling there, the smile of the possessive 
male who is happy in the knowledge that 
the woman he desires is not cold toward 
his suit. 

Bridget put her hat on her coiled and 
braided hair, poised a hatpin ready to 
stab it into security and dared Dick with 
her dancing eyes. 

“Is it on straight?” 

“I can’t see, honest, you dazzle me so 
with your eyes,” he chaffed. “But I 
guess it's O. K.” 

“ Aw, Dick!’’—setting the pin home. 

She bustled off the steps and he came 
after her, a shade of disappointment 
showing as they reached the walk. 

“I thought I might be able to see your 
father to-night,” he began as they fell 
into step together. 

“Not to-night, Dick." 

“But with me to be moved off his job, 
that I didn't want at all, but that Peterson 
insisted I take when your dad got burnt, 
I thought I might tell him." 

“ No; let be for a while yet. He'll come 
round after a bit. I daren't go to him now, 
Dick. He still has the mean word for you. 
It fair hurts me to have my own father 
scorn you, Dick, but so it is." 

“But when we're out with the gang 
he's not sour at me." 

* No; it's just in secret at home that 
he growls. He wouldn't do it if he were 
right. He never feared to look any man 
in the eye before he was hurted." 

“Queer! He was quick enough to get 
under the dead-man: pole yesterday and 
save Bones Casey from being crushed; 
and that took nerve. It’s the nerve to 
get off the ground he lacks, Bridgie." 

“That’s just it. He often says, ‘Oh, if 
I was the man that I was!’” 

“I know; it must be hard to feel 
the strength of a giant in you, as he does, 
and not be equal in nerve to what your 
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muscles can do. Why, the boys 
tell me he was like a monkey 
on the poles, even if he was 
over forty, and could out- 

ame and out-climb them all. 

f course I never saw him at 
his best, for he was hurt a 
little while after I came into 
the gang." 

"Let's turn here and sit in 
the little park a while, Dick." 

It was their usual place for 
exchanging those binding con- 
fidences that man and maid 
yearn for. They found their 
favorite seat and sat for a time 
in pleasant silence. It was 
Bridget who broke it: 

"[ve got the picture you 
asked for, Dick." 

“Oh, thanks, Bridgie. And 
I've the locket." 

He drew something from his 
pocket and his electric flasher 
showed her the simple locket 
and its chain. She brought out 
the picture from the fold of 
her dress where she had been 
hiding it. 

“A fine copy of your cabinet 
size," he commended, glancing 
at it fondly. Then he pocketed 
it and the locket. 

And they had other things 
to talk about from then on. 


WHEN Bridget neared 
home there was a light in 
the sitting-room. At first she 
thought it was her mother 
waiting up for her, but it was 
her father's voice she heard as 
she shut the outer door softly: 

“Bridget!” 

* What's wrong?” she asked, 
stepping from the hall into the 
room where he sat, his pipe 
cold in his big clasped hand. 
“Ts Ma sick that you're sit- 
ting here alone?" 

“Your mother's all right. I 
sent her up-stairs to get her 
soft-sotherin' tongue from be- 
tween us." 

“But what—?” 

His pipe clattered unheeded 
to the floor. His fist went up 
and banged on the table with 
a vehemence that made the 
things on it rattle. 

“Tis that Dick Cavan. I 
won't have him sneaking 
around, walking off with you 
in the park. I saw the two of 
you go away so softly. He 
took my place, the gay young 
squirt, and now he's going u 
over me where I should be." 

“But, Father, he didn't take the place 
from you. Peterson asked him to take it, 
in a hurry. He was the only man dared 
go among the high tensions at the cross- 
over, as you did, without shutting down 
the power on all circuits. You liked him 
because he could do it—before you were 
hurt." 

Her artless reminder of his past prow- 
ess swept him like a storm. 

* Eyah! The man that I was!" 

He buried his face in his palm and bent 
over. 

She came swiftly to him and laid a 
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And now came the most dangerous work of all. Pat had not only to avoid 
the wires, but also the helpless man, lest his spur or careless touch make 
a path for the great currents into that stricken body through his own 


hand on his shoulder. But he flared up 
at her, cast her hand off, stood up, his 
face working with passion. 

“Keep away from him!” he growled. “I 
may lack nerve to climb, but I can yet 
take men like Dick Cavan and use them 
for pipe-lighters. Faugh!" 

The girl drew back, the fighting edge of 
her honed by his rough repulse. The 
first words of a biting retort escaped her, 


when she heard a rustle behind her and 
knew that her mother stood there. 

* Speak him soft, Bridgie," her mother 
coaxed; "your dad's a reasonable man, 
and will be on this yet. Speak him soft." 

Bridget faced her angry father again, 
and before he could prepare to meet her 
attack had seized him by his shirt front 
and drawn their faces together. She kissed 
him and cried, between laugh and sob: 


“I don't believe you hate my Dick, and 
if he was in danger, you’d save him for 
me. So, there!" 

She shook him off as he tried to detain 
her and vanished up-stairs in a scurry of 
white skirts and sobbing laughter. 

"'The girl is fair fey to-night," he 
grumbled to Kate, who faced him ac- 
curing: * Go to bed; l'ave me to think 
z bit.” 

She left him softly. As she went she 
heard the old plaint arise as he stretched 
his arms over his head: 

“Oh, that I had me nerve again! That 
I was the man I was!" 


THE loaded trucks carrying the men 
and tools of the Edson Allied Electrics 
bowled along above Barsdale on the way 
to install new poles on the line carrying 


Sid Says 


the side circuits over to Brown's Falls. At 
the crossing Peterson threw up his hand in 
gesture for Dick Cavan's gang, in the 
truck behind his, to stop. 

“Dick,” he ordered, “get out here and 
replace that insulator on the bottom 
arm.” 

“Old No. 9?” 

“Yes; my eye caught sight of the big 
nick some kid’s smashed out of it with 
his rifle. The boys will use the big insula- 
tors for targets and that 33,000-volt wire 
ought to be on a good one, with this little 
drizzle falling. Shall I 'phone to have the 
juice shut off for you?" 

* Naw. What'ye think Dick Cavan is? 
A babe? I'll have it done before you get 
up to the next farmhouse that has a 
'phone." 

Peterson laughed. The tang of the star 
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climber's daring had pleased him from 
the first. He liked men who had nerve. 

“Here, Patsy Brennan, and you, Nick 
Quirk, drop oif bere with Cavan; he may 
need something from the ground. Dick, 
get what you need for replacement from 
the tools and supply load. I'll send the 
light truck back after you in, say, fifteen 
minutes." 

Pat Brennan and Quirk, another un- 
nerved climber turned shaky groundhog, 
tumbled off to the ground. Dick gathered 
tie wire, spurs, rope, tool belt and, lastlv.: 
a big 15-pound triple-petticoated insula- 
tor, and deposited them at the foot of thi 
huge mast, at whose top the tri-valle' 
circuits met and crossed: a network ¢ 
death traps, many of the wires carryir 
currents that no insulation could ma 


safe. (Continued on page Ii 


Sid Says: l 


Booze and throttles don’t j 
go well together 


prohibition. They are afraid that card playing, 

dancing, theatregoing, smoking, billiards, racing 
(and heaven knows what) are likely to be swept off the 
earth in a sudden rush of reform. 

Calm yourself. Don’t get hysterical. Father is not 
going to be deprived of his evening cigar that easily. 
Neither is a cop going to rush in and break up Mother's 
game of solitaire. Booze is not to be mentioned in the 
same breath with such things. You know it—and I 
know it. The whole world knows it. 

Big changes never come suddenly. Nothing impor- 
tant happens suddenly. The thing that appears to 
happen suddenly is the culmination of a long struggle of 
one sort or another. For the moment we have lost our 
perspective. We have forgotten the long, slow process 
by which the world has gradually made up its mind to 
get rid of booze. Just to refresh my memory, I have 
been to the library to look into the history of the thing. 
I did not get to the bottom of the story. I got so far 
back into the past that the dust of the ages began to 
tickle my throat, so I quit. When I read that a Chinese 
emperor—eleven hundred years before Christ—threat- 
ened to have all the grapevines pulled up because his 
people drank too much of the wine made from grapes, I 
considered that I wasn’t exactly on the trail of a fresh 
sensation. 

Yes, it's an old, old story—the story of drink and 
man's struggle against drink. Rightin our own country, 
a powerful and ever-growing campaign against booze 
has been going on for a hundred and fifty years. Your 
grandmother was probably in it. Didn't she meet 
every Friday afternoon with the W. C. T. U. ladies, 
and join in the weekly growl over those highly col- 
ored maps showing man's red innards eaten up by 
rum? Of course she did; and don't you forget that 
what she did for the "great cause" helped put the 
finishing touches on old John Barleycorn. 


Qi people are excited about the coming of 


So out goes the old boy! But don’t fool yourself. He 
has been headed for the door marked “Exit” for a long 
time. There isn't anything new in his disgrace. It is 
age-old. 

But what was the final blow that knocked rum out? 
I should say that it was the modern world's underlying 
and growing passion for doing things efficiently. This is 
particularly true of the United States. From my office 
window here in New York I can see the elevated rail- 
ways, the street cars, steamships, river craft of every 
kind, and thousands of automobiles. Underground, the 
roar of the subways and railroad trains is heard. This 
morning nine airplanes flew over our building in a 
bunch. It is the age of machinery. I think the explana- 
tion of the final downfall of rum lies right here. When 
man worked alone with simple tools or just with his 
hands, he could not do much damage to himself or to 
others if he got drunk. If he was chopping wood alone 
in a forest, for instance, and had one of those grand 
medieval jags we read about, he would be more likely 
to lay down his ax and go to sleep than to chop himself 
up indiscriminately. 

But a drunken man at an engine throttle—or in 
charge of expensive lightning-propelled machinery— 
kills himself, kills others, and wrecks a lot of valuable 


` property. 


I can almost hear the modern gasolene engine speak- 
ing to us somewhat as follows: “You human beings 
made me. Í am powerful. I can do wonders. I have no 
mind, however. You still must furnish the brains. 
Whoever touches me can start me off. I respond, 
whether handled by a wise man, a fool, or a sot. Then, 
beware! You had better keep sober if you want me 
around." 

The faster we go, the greater our need for steadiness. 
Not only because we can be hurt, but because we can 
hurt others. So out from modern civilization is stagger- 
ing that old blunderbuss, King Booze. 


Rheumatism—and 


Some personal experiences 


WAS striving, in much travail of 
spirit and weariness of flesh, to pre- 
pare an uplifting article for “THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE, but the pain 
in my feet made so much noise I 
could not concentrate on any sequence of 
ideas. So I wrote to the Editor, saying 
Ud have to give it up—I couldn't think 
of anything but rheumatism. Thereupon, 
pith great presence of 
sind, the Editor replied, 
aWhy not write something 
tbout rheumatism?” 
h Well, why not? Here is a 
hisease of international rep- 
‘ation which is taking the 
siy out of millions of lives; 


tended to be ill, to gain some social recog- 
nition, but I was sized up as an impostor 
at once. I couldn’t keep up my end of a 
conversation that involved dieting and 
carving knives and anesthetics. 

One night I returned home from a par- 
ty weary and heartsick. It had been 
a pleasant evening for everybody but me. 
It seemed that every known disease had 


Rheumatism 


By Walt 


at first it was a puncture and that I'd find 
a tack in the casing, but there was nothing 
of the kind visible. So I sent in a riot call 
to the doctor’s office, and he came and 
asked a few leading questions, and said | 
had an attack of rheumatism. He said it 
smilingly. Somehow, people who haven't 
got it always see something humorous in 
rheumatism. Especially the doctors. They 
considerit a great joke. They 
can't cure it, so they to 
laugh it into the discard. 
For two days the cata- 
clysmic pain made its head- 
quarters in my right heel; 
then shifted to my toes; af- 
ter twenty-four hours of 


anich has medical science 
it .ffaloed; which recently 
w one of the greatest men 
to the world, and is daily 
:nding useful people to un- 
Yimely graves. It ranks 
high among the living issues 
of the times, and deserves 
more attention than it re- 
ceives; it requires pitiless 
publicity, so that Science 
may take it seriously and 
try to devise a remedy that 
really will be worth $1 a 
bottle (six bottles for $5). 
Until five years agoI had 
never been sick. I had 
heard of sickness, and seen 
it referred to in the alma- 
nacs, but took no more than 
an academic interest in it. 
My freedom from ailments 
was rather remarkable, for 
I had not lived a sheltered 
or regular life; my career, in 
fact, had been a standing 
invitation to all kinds of 
germs and microbes to make 
me their dwelling place. 
Unvarying good health 
unquestionably was a bless- 
ing, yet I was not happy. 
Having forsaken my irreg- 
ular mode of life, I was anx- 
ious to make headway in 


HERE is no hamlet in the land that 

has no sign of this disease; one gaffer 
has it in the hand, another has it in the 
knees. It is a menace and a crime, this 
ill which has a constant boom; it makes 
men old before their time, and sends them 
to an early tomb. It takes the strong 
man's hard-earned wage, and fills the 
patriarch with groans; it travels on from 
age to age, and leaves a trail of twisted 
bones. I say to Science, “Noble Dame, 


you’ve cut much grass since you were 
born; you’ve played a great, uplifting 
game, and have survived the skeptic’s 
scorn. You’ve made the hookworm pull 
its freight, you’ve trampled countless ail- 
ments flat; now, prithee, why not con- 


centrate on rheumatiz, and conquer 
that?” And Science, with her queenly 
stride, pursues, unmoved, her shining 
way, as gorgeous as a bright June bride, 
and says, “This is my busy day." And 
we must wait with joints afire till Science 
has a day to spare, when she will slay the 
monster dire, and leave us right side up 
with care. Watt Mason. 


pernicious activity there it 
skipped across to my left 
heel, and sawed wood there 
for a while, then proceeding 
to the toes of that foot; then 
it slid up my back and kept 
the fireworks going there 
for a day, when it vanished 
in a blaze of glory, leaving 
me a hundred years old and 
amental and physical wreck. 

I have had many attacks 
since, and they always fol- 
low the same route. There 
is no originality in the dis- 
ease; it works strictly ac- 
cording to the blue prints. 
It always starts in my right 
heel, slides around the pre- 
scribed course, ending up 
with a grand corroboree in 
my back. It will be seen 
that as a sporting proposi- 
tion the disease is a failure. 
If the patient could place a 
small wager as to where it 
would break out next, there 
might be some harmless 
amusement in it, but there 
is no fun betting on a sure 
thing. 

Gomer Davies, an inti- 
mate Kansas friend of mine, 
used to have exactly the 
same kind of rheumatism. 


society, and in the halls of 
dazzling light I found that 
all the people who were con- 
sidered interesting had harrowing tales to 
tell of diseases they had experienced and 
operations they had undergone. 

A man in rugged health felt as lonesome 
in the drawing-rooms of the élite as the 
All-Highest of Germany is feeling in Hol- 
land. Society seemed to be organized on 
the basis of more or less aristocratic dis- 
eases. There was the appendicitis set 
and the Bright's disease clique, and the 
rheumatism fans always had a corner to 
themselves near the expensive rubber 
plant. 

I was so discouraged that at times I pre- 
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been represented at the assemblage, and I 
was the only guest who had no honorable 
scars acquired at a sanitarium. While 
disrobing I determined that I would make 
no further efforts in a social way, but 
would endeavor to bear my burden of 
good health without an exhibition of un- 
manly grief. I was feeling absurdly well 
when I deposited my willowy form on the 
excelsior, and I slept like a child thatnight. 

When I woke in the morning I had an 
unsightly pain in my right heel. When I 
put my foot to the fluor I shricked as Free- 
dom did when Kosciusko fell. I thought 


It followed the same lines. 
After this had been going 
on a while he lost one of 
his legs and had a wooden one adjusted. 
He chortled a good deal, thinking how 
sick the rheumatism would feel when it 
tackled him next time and found a timber 
limb where the real one used to be. But 
the rheumatism wasn’t rattled for a min- 
ute. lt circulated around in his right foot 
according to schedule and then jumped 
across to his wooden leg and got busy 
there. Mr. Davies says that his elm leg 
is all warped and twisted from the rheu- 
matism. I cannot vouch for this, as it is 
not an experience of my own, but it seems 
probable to me; for when rheumatism has 


Its 9,584 Cures 


with this popular disease 


Mason 


planned a route in the human frame it 
sticks to it. 

Rheumatism is a particularly malevo- 
lent disease. It takes a ghoulish delight 
in fooling the victim. Every once in a 
while it pretends to yield to treatment. 
The patient will run across some new kind 
of pills, and when he has taken a quart or 
so the disease will let go, and the over- 
joyed sufferer believes that he is hale and 
sound again. He goes around on buoyant 
feet, telling his friends how good he feels, 
and recommending the marvelous life-giv- 
ing pills to the members of the Rheuma- 
tism Club. 


"THE rheumatism lets him go along this 
way for awhile, until he has put himself 
in a position to be made ridiculous, and 
then it lands on him again like a thousand 
of brick, and puts him down for the count. 
A return engagement of this kind always 
is overwhelmingly severe, a drastic pun- 
ishment for misplaced enthusiasm. I have 
seen so many sports come back from min- 
eral or boiling springs convinced that the 
were cured of the dread malady for good. 
In many cases they had to mortgage the 
family cow to raise the price. For a while 
I'd see them circulating around telling 
how glorious it was to be thoroughly 
healed; then some morning they’d be miss- 
ing, and inquiry would reveal the fact that 
they were down with rheumatism, squirt- 
ing liniment on themselves with the gar- 
den hose. 

I have tried 9,584 cures for rheumatism, 
and expect to try that many more if I live 
long enough; they were all alike in one 
particular—they wouldn’t cure rheuma- 
tism. I have no doubt that some of them 
would have made good hair restorers, and 
others might have been used as substi- 
tutes for tabasco sauce. A few would re- 
lieve the pain for a time, but when the 
rheumatism came back it wore spiked 
shoes. Anything that merely relieves the 
pain is bad; for when the pain comes back, 
as it surely will, it will make up for lost 
time, and there will be a haze of blue 
smoke around the afflicted joints. 

It is true there are many people who 
claim to have been cured of the disease, 
and they are anxious to tell how the trick 
was done. There is no reason for doubting 
their sincerity. But the medicine that will 
cure one man causes the next one to suffer 
a relapse. The malady is so uncertain and 
erratic that nothing positive can be said 
about it. I have heard of some fearful and 
wonderful cures. Most of them were of 
Such a heroic sort that the average citizen 
would rather shuffle along with the disease 
than try the cure. 

Some people insist that bee stings will 
cure rheumatism, and it seems there is 
medical authority for the idea. The red- 

ot character of bee stings is due to formic 
acid, and this acid is a specific for rheuma- 


tism. So runs the theory. If it be so, 
why don't the scientists put up formic 
acid in bottles? It would be more agree- 
able to take it with a spoon than have it 
administered by indignant bees. One man 
told me that he had rheumatism in his 
feet for years; after trying all the known 
remedies he heard about the bee-sting 
cure, so he enveloped himself, all but his 
feet, which were left bare, in horse blan- 
kets and things; then he crawled to a bee- 
hive and knocked it over with his feet. 
The bees held a mass meeting on those 
feet, and exhausted their supply of formic 
acid on them, and then went away and 
died of rheumatism; but the man never 
had the disease again from that day to 
this. 

He jests at scars who never felt a wound, 
and the man who hasn’t had rheumatism 
laughs at some of the "cures;" the fact 
that sufferers resort to all sorts of fantas- 
tic remedies indicates the depths of their 
anguish, and shows the necessity for a real 
cure. 

A Kansas man read in a newspaper that 
rheumatism could be relieved by wearing 
flannel pads, soaked in gasolene, in his 
shoes. He cut out the pads and put them 
in his shoes, soaking them with gasolene; 
then he sat down to enjoy a quiet smoke, 
and absent-mindedly dropped the lighted 
match between his shoes. In a moment 
his feet were on fire, and by the time he 
reached the bathroom, where there was a 
supply of water, they were a total loss, 
without insurance. He has been going 
around on fried feet ever since, yet thinks 
himself a lucky man because the confia- 
gration cured him of rheumatism. 


e 

HERE is the mud cure for rheumatism. 
It is practiced at several health resorts. 
The patient is dumped into an oversized 
post hele, of course after removing his rai- 
ment, and stands there, up to his neck, in 
warm mud, which is supposed to draw the 
disease from his system. When he emerges 
from the hole he allows the mud to re- 
main on until it dries. A woman who 
underwent this treatment had great faith 
in it, and urged me to try it. When an 
educated and refined woman will try out 
such cures, one can realize how disagree- 
able must be the disease that drives her 
to it. 

Last winter a friend told me that he had 
been cured by using certain plasters which 
were then being advertised. I had faith in 
him, knowing that he would not wantonly 
deceive an orphan, so I sent for a supply 
of the plasters. They smelled of tar and 
had a messy, disagreeable look, but I at- 
tached them to the soles of my feet, in 
accordance with the directions (in six 
languages) on the package. I have been 
working ever since, at odd moments, try- 
ing to get them off. I removed the outer 
crust with a hammer and cold chisel, and 


did some execution with a drawing knife, 
and am gradually removing the inside film 
with sandpaper. They hardened after I 
had worn them a day, and became like 
concrete. The man who invented them 
has a great substitute for asphalt as a pav- 
ing material, and it seems strange that he 
is willing to fool around shipping it over 
the country as a cure for rheumatism. 


HERE are several varieties of the dis- : 


ease, so that any taste may be suited,; 
but plain old muscular rheumatism is th 
most popular. It is no respecter of per 
sons. The lordly banker, who dwells i 
marble halls, with vassals and serfs by h 
side, has exactly the same pains and pe 
alties as the humble ditcher who has liv 
frugally all his days. The woman who 
been reared in the lap of luxury, who re 
Browning and plays the harp, suffers j 
like her washlady. The king on his rich!» 
upholstered throne and the warden of 
donjon keep are equals when rheumatis 
gets busy. 

hen the poor man has the disease, 

the wise man of science tells him that his 
system is poorly nourished, and therefore 
presents an open door to the scourge; the 
rich man's system is too well nourished, 
and his salvation would be in plenty of 
exercise and a frugal diet. The man of 
science has a theory to fit every case and 
condition; but, alas, theories don't help 
much. I have been forced to the conclu- 
sion that the scientists don't know much 
more about rheumatism than their for- 
bears knew a century ago. 

The disease is frequent in China, and 
when a man is stricken there the eminent 
physician stands at the door of his house 
and rings a gong. This is to frighten away 
the malevolent spirits. It seems that 
there are good spirits, which would cure 
the patient, and evil spirits, which would 
finish him off; so the learned practitioner 
swings his gong to frighten away the punk 
spirits. If the patient dies, it is evident 
that the wrong spirits were victorious. In 
any event, the doctor, who is paid by the 
year, saves his bacon. And f am afraid 
that the Chinese method is as good as 


any. 

Í have had the rheumatism off and on 
for five years, and in that time have 
spent fabulous sums, earned in the sweat 
of my bulging brow, for remedies that did 
no good. I have consulted many physi- 
cians, and taken their medicines; and they 
were good physicians, educated, earnest, 
zealous men who want patients to get the 
worth of their money. The chief weakness 
of physicians is that they won’t acknowl- 
edge it when they are stumped. Rheuma- 
tism has completely baffled them, but they 
won't admit it. They don’t like the topic, 
and will try to switch the conversation off 
toseven-year itch whenever you ask for defi- 
Rite information. (Continued on page 118) 
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The Man Who Made His 
Bluff Come True 


A baseball story 


By Hugh S. Fullerton 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY TONY SARG 


EE that fellow in the big blue 
limousine with the liveried driver 
who waved at me when they went 
past? That is Jerry T. Coonihan, 
the fellow the newspapers call a 

multimillionaire. Do I know him? I know 
him so well I’m going to try to get him to 
bequeath a million dollars to found a 
home for feeble-minded and left-handed 
baseball players. Know him? I should 
say I do. If it wasn’t for me 
he’d probably be back in 
some hick town weighing out 
butter and playing the tuba 
in the town band instead of 
riding around New York in a 
limousine and living in one 
of them sixty-thousand-dol- 
lar-a-year gilded cages up on 
the river. 

Jerry knows I’m the fellow 
who started him on the road 
to riches. I only hope he re- 
members it when he comes to 
make his will. He might at 
least leave me that farm I 
gave him to start with. Not 
that I’m kicking. I’ve got 
no kick coming. If I had 
had enough sense to play my 
own system the way he did, 
I would be riding down-town 
in a limousine every morning 
and giving out interviews on 
how unfair the income and 
excess profits taxes are, in- 
stead i ena to teach a lot 
of solid-headed athletes to 
remember that when I paw 
the ground with my left foot 
it means hit and run. 

There is one thing you 
fellows ought to be thankful 
for, and| that is, whenever I 
find a ball player I stick to 
him and try to help him make 
good. That explains why a 
lot of you still are on the pay 
roll, and it certainly explains 
why Jerry T. Coonihan is a 
multimillionaire and it also : 
explains why Im a partithousandaire. 

i found Jerry down at Serena, Illinois, 
the second year I was scout for the Greens. 
He was pitching for the town team in a 
tournament, and he looked good to me. 
He had a nice fast-breaking curve, a lot 
of speed, and he pitched baseball as if he 
enjoyed it. There’s a tip: whenever you 
see a guy digging a ditch, or selling hand- 
me-down clothing, or playing ball as if 
he liked it, he’s a good man. 

I offered Jerry a chance to make good 
in the big league and he almost fainted. 
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He never had thought of pitching ball for 
aliving. He ON several times, said he 
would have to talk it over with his mother 
and sister—which made a hit with me. I 
like them guys that talk things over with 
their mothers or wives before they decide 
anything, because they seldom go wrong. 
He was to let me know right after supper 
and, as the train didn't leave until eight- 
thirty, I said all right. He came up to 


He was afraid 


the hotel after supper, badly worried. He 
said he was getting fifteen dollars a week 
clerking in the grocery in summer, and 
that, while he wanted to pitch, he couldn't 
afford to leave his mother and sister on a 
chance that he wouldn't be earning any- 
thing. They needed the fifteen dollars. 

He looked so good to me that I prom- 
ised to pay him fifteen dollars a week and 
expenses just for a chance to look at him. 
Then he was afraid the grocery man 
wouldn't save his job for him if he had 
to come back. I jollied the grocer, who 


the grocery man 


wouldn't save his job for him if he had 
to come back. I jollied the grocer, who 
` was a ball fan, and he said Jerry could 
-4 i have the job any time he wanted it 


T i | All 


was a ball fan, and he said Jerry could 
have the job any time he wanted it, so I 
took him with me and caught the club 
at Saint Louis. 

Jerry showed so much stuff when he 
warmed up that Slough looked at him 
twice and didn’t kick on the expense 
account. He promised to give him a try- 
out the first chance he got, which meant 
sometime when all the old pitchers had 


bum arms. Slough always 
intended to let the young- 
sters work, but with him 


every game was as important 
as the deciding one of a 
World's Series. Hed plan 
to let a kid work, but after 
shaking his head and clucking 
to himself for ten minutes he 
usually tossed heads or tails 
to see whether he ought to 
work a youngster or an old 
hand; and then told the old- 
timer to work, no matter 
whether it came heads or 
tails. 

Jerry was anxious to learn, 
and he was smart. He 
watched the old fellows, 
listened to whatever was told 
him, and remembered it. Be- 
fore he had been around the 
upper berth circuit two 
weeks, he developed a cork- 
ing slow ball to go with his 
speed and curve, and he 
knew how to use it. He was 
fretting for a chance to show 
what he could do in a game, 
and I kept telling Slough that 
this was a soft series and he ought to 
use a kid pitcher and let the old fellows 
rest. But we got back home before Jerry 
got a chance to pitch. 

You know how it is with a ball club: 
when anything goes wrong, everything goes 
wrong at once. We had one of those epi- 
demics of hardluckitis. The Big Kick got a 
sore shoulder; Smollet's wife got sick; 
Broughton knocked a nail off his curve-ball 
finger and, as usual, Lefty developed a 
temperament, as he always did when the 
other stars weren't winning. I knew the 
kid would get a chance, and after Lefty 
tossed a game to the Cuckoos, Slough 
came into the clubhouse with one corner 
of his mouth dragging down onto his 
shoulder and said to Jerry: 

“Young feller, you work to-morrow. 

“T’ll do my best,” said Jerry. 

“And that'll be damn bad,” said Slough 
consolingly. 

That night in the room Jerry was just 
as calm as a sweet girl graduate on com- 
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mencement night. He was 
so nervous he couldn’t eat 
anything but fudge. I took 
him out to a burleycue show 
and tried to make him forget 
it, but when we got home he 
couldn't get to sleep. After a 
while I sat up in bed and 
cussed him. 

“Look here, young feller,” 
I said; “if you get this nerv- 
ous just because you are 
going to pitch, what'll you 
do when you get out there on 
the slab?” 

“T can't help being a bit 
anxious," he said; “it means 
so much to me." 

“Tt means something to 
this ball club, too!" I said. 
“Incidentally, it may mean 
something to me. If you 
don't make good after all the 
boosting I've done for you, 
Slough will ride me with 
spurs all the rest of the sea- 
son." 

“T know it's important to 
you—but to me it is every- 
thing," he said. “It may 
mean my whole future and—and— there's 
a girl." 

** You're picking a fine way to win her," 
I said. “If you want to hold the job and 
get the money and the girl, go to sleep 
and quit worrying; worry never pitched 
a no-hit game." 

Half an hour later he still was tossing 
around in his bed, so I got up, lighted a 
cigar, and proceeded to rough him to t 
to cure his nervousness. Even that failed, 
and I tried argument. 

*"You're hittin’ the wrong system," I 
told him. “The thing for you to do is to 
grin and let the other fellow worry. It's 
a safe rule that when you're worried the 
other fellow is worried just as badly, and 
theone that shows it loses the advantage." 
i "Its all right to say don't worry, 

ut— 

“Lay off that ‘but’ stuff,” I told him. 
“Here you are, right up against it. You 
know you've got to show something, and 
you're handicapping yourself and handing 
the other fellow a handicap. If you go 


"Hey, Blake, come down and help me with the plow- 
ing!" I knew right then we had a big league pitcher 
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“You're picking a fine way to win her,” I said. 
“If you want to hold the job and get the 
money and the girl, go to sleep and quit wor- 
rying; worry never pitched a no-hit game" 


in to pitch, looking scared to death, you 
lose. The batters will know that you're 
nervous and over-anxious, and that will 
fill them with confidence. They'll come 
running to the plate swinging three bats 
and taking toe-holds. They'll be so full 
of confidence they'll hit everything you 
pitch." f 

“I guess you’re right. I might as well 
be packing,” he said gloomily. 


O I cussed him some more and tried 

to cheer him up. i 

“The thing for you to do,” I said, “is 
to make them think that you don’t care 
whether they get three, or thirty hits. 
Act as if you were just out there pitching 
for the fun of it. If they think you have 
to make good, they'll know you're nerv- 
ous. It'slike it would be with your work 
if you were back on that fifteen-dollar- 
a-week job out there in Serena. The 
grocery man knows you need the money 
and the job. If he thought you didn't 
have to work he'd pay you twenty-two, 
the same as he pays 
his other clerk. If you 
could make him think 
you didn't carea whoop 
whether he kept you or 
not—” 

“But he knows—" 

“Yes—and he'll pay 
you only fifteen dollars 
a week so long as you 
let him keep on think- 
ing he knows. And if 
you let these players 
know that you need this 
job, they'll be so con- 
fident they'll take toe- 
holds, and Walter John- 
son himself couldn't 
drive them away from 
the plate. "They'll know 
youre nervous, all 
right, all right. They've 
been through it them- 
selves. But if they 
think you're some rich 
man's son, pitchin' ball 
for fun, they'll stand 


! ' 
back from that plate until they find; ; 
whether you're wild or not." |t 

Jerry commenced to get the dri a 
the idea, and before I got through JL. 
plating my views he'd started snor- ^ 

hat's gratitude for you. Spoil a man, 
sleep and then fall asleep yourself whe 
he tries to help you. But dat idea made 
about eleven million dollars for Jerry. 
If he'd stayed awake and listened to the 
rest of what I was going to say, maybe 
Bey have thirty millions by this time— 
and maybe he wouldn’t; because that 
sleep did a lot of good to his nerves. 

hen I waked up the next morning, he 
was out of bed already, getting dressed, and 
whistling as cheerful as if he didn’t even 
know the first letter of the word “nerves.” 

“Say, Mike,” he says; “I think there's 
something in what you were telling me 
last night." 

* Did you think I was staying awake to 
tell you fairy stories?" I asked. 

“No; but I got to thinking about it when 
I waked up, and I'm going to give it a 
try-out anyhow.” 

That afternoon I strolled along the field 
just as Jerry was 
getting ready to 
warmup,and met 
Blake, the best 
hitter the Cuck- 
oos had. Blake 
was a great hit- 
ter; but he was 
pretty well 
swelled on him- 
self and he never 
Jost a chance to 
try to 
cm throw 
a scare 
into a 
young 
y fellow 

if there 
was a chance he'd gain a base hit by it. 

“Hey, Mike,’’ he yelled at me; “I hear 
you’re going to send one of your bushers 
against me to-day. Better tell him to 
order the outfielders to play in the 
bleachers.” 
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“He’s got speed, Blakey,” I yelled 


back. “Hes liable to hop one at your 
bean. Someone told him you wouldn’t 
stand up to a fast one.” 

That made Blake mad. He knew that 
we all knew he thought almost as much 
of his safety as he did of his base hits. 

“TIl send him back to finish the spring 
plowing on that farm of his,” he yelled 

ack at me. 

I didn’t get that about the farm, but 
just kept quiet and looked at Jerry, who 
winked at me. I found out afterward that 
the kid had been talking to Blake, and had 
dropped a hint about just pitching ball 
for fun, anyhow—had S something 
about four hundred acres of corn land. 
He hadn't lied, understand—he was a 
solid sort of chap; he had just let Blake 
draw certain conclusions. Even if he had 
lied outright, though, all's fair in love and 
baseball. But he hadn't; he had let the 
other fellow fool himself. Oh, he had 
caught the idea I'd been trying to pass 
him, all right, Jerry had. 

Well, he got a pretty bad start in the 
game, but Heiney made a circus play and 
saved him in the first inning; and after the 
second he settled down and pitched a 
whale of a game. We slammed out five 
Suns in the fourth inning and after that 
ahe kid just sailed along, taking his time 
"ind pitching as if he had been in the 

eague twenty years. In the seventh 
inning, when the Cuckoos had runners 
on second and third, with one out, and 
Blake at the bat, the kid hopped his fast 
ball straight at Blake's head, drove him 
two feet back from the plate, lobbed over 
a slow curve and then finished striking 
him out with a fast curve. Then he yelled: 

“Hey, Blake, come down and help me 
with the plowing!” i 

I knew right then we had a big league 
pitcher. 

“ Mike,” he said to me in the room that 
evening, “that’s great dope you gave me 
last night. You see,” he grinned, “ some- 
how Blake and those fellows got the idea 
that I own a big farm down at Serena; 
so I decided to pitch just as if I did own 
one. And, believe me! after the fourth 
inning I felt as if I’d just paid my taxes 
and—” 

* You pitched as if you owned enough 
acres to raise corn for the million,” I in- 
terrupted. 

“Yes,” he said. "And, what's more, 
some day I'm going to do it. Watch that 
farm of mine grow." 


"THE reporters got onto it, and a couple 
of days later one of them printed a stor 
saying that Jerry did not have to pitc 
ball for a living, because he owned a 
section of land down in Illinois. I heard 
Jerry bawling out the reporter. - 

“Where do you get that stuff about a 
section?” he asked. “Down our way a 
fellow who only owns one section is a 
oe Come down and go huntin’ this 

all. 

“What is land worth down your way?” 
asked Bilger, of the Turks, who owned a 
farm somewhere and raised chickens. 

“You can get fair stuff, back toward 
the hills, as low as two hundred dollars an 
acre," said Jerry; “but black corn land 
runs into money." 

He sure wasn't a piker. And he wasn't 
a liar either. Everything he said was true. 
‘Those fellows just didn't notice that he 
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never said he owned land. They were 
doing that for him, and all he did was to 
keep quiet on that point. But it wasn't a 
week until half the fellows in the league 
were saying that if they had that big 
Rube's land and money they wouldn't 
ever see a spiked shoe again; and the 
papers in every city we played were 
printing stories about how rich he was. 

It was pretty hard on me, for Jerry 
hadn't signed yet with the team, so he 
wasn't drawing any money, and he had 
to keep touching me for coin enough to 
tip the waiters. hie wasn't stingy with his 
tips, either. It wasn't a month until 
gossip had promoted him to being a 
director in the bank and part owner of the 
electric light and gas works. I told Jerry 
that he was making it too strong. But he 
hadn’t said a word about it. One of the 
newspaper boys had made it up, and of 
course he wasn't going to deny it. 

“They don't care, anyhow,” he said. 
* All those newspaper boys want is a 
story. I give you my word, Mike, they 
make it up out of their own heads. If I 
was to deny it, they'd just have to take it 
back. They're nice boys. I don't want to 
make trouble for 'em." 


HEN we got back home we dis- 
covered that the fans wanted to see 
Jerry pitch more than they wanted the 
old stars. His mail box was jammed with 
ink and blue notes, and half a dozen 
bond salesmen were hanging around half 
the time trying to interest him in new 
issues. He refused to listen to them; but 
he got to readin’ the financial page and 
studying stocks and bonds, looking at 
them before he looked at the batting 
averages, and he could talk about money 
as if he was intimately acquainted with it. 
I heard him telling Dunes, our shortstop, 
that he thought Secretive Sulphur was the 
best buy in the market. And, if you'll 
believe me, that was just ten minutes 
after he had touched me for car fare to go 
down and talk with the boss about signing 
a contract! The funny part of it was 
that he really was learning something 
about the financial dope—taking it seri- 
ously, mind you! 

He didn't get back to the hotel until 
noon. 

“Well,” he said cheerfully, "I had a 
long talk with the boss; he bought me a 
cigar and I signed a contract.” 

“Good!” I said. "Why didn't you 
sign before?" 

"Slough wanted me to,” he said, “but 
I told him I didn’t need any money and 
preferred to wait until we got home to see 
the boss. Here’s that two hundred I owe 
you.” 

He dragged out a roll that looked like a 
duffle bag and peeled off a couple of 
hundred. 

" What did you hook him for?" I asked. 

“He offered me five thousand, but I 
told him I couldn’t work for that.” 

“You couldn't afford to?" I stuttered. 
“And you down to borrowing car fare! 
Say, what did he give you?” 

i * - 

He gave me six thousand a year, and 
fifteen hundred for signing, with the 
promise of a raise next season." 

I nearly choked. The limit on our 
club for young pitchers was twenty-four 
hundred; and getting money from the 
boss was like extracting damages from 
Russia. 


*He'd heard about my farms," Jerry 
explained, grinning. “He talked farming 
for an hour. I didn’t say a word—just let 
him talk on. Sometimes I felt like saying, 
‘Oh, I haven't any farm!’ Then I thought, 
‘Whats the use? I ain't responsible.’ 
Mike, that dope of yours was great— 
great for me. Bucked me up when I 
needed bucking. And it don’t do any- 
body else any harm.” 

] wasn’t in what you might call a good 
tactical position to bawl him out, or to 
tell anyone that he didn't own any land. 
If Slough ever found out that I had 
framed Jerry up to pretend to be a 
wealthy landowner—which I hadn't, 1 
had just told him to pitch as if he was— 
Slough'd never lay off me. And if the 
owner ever found out he'd drive my nail 
in so far there would be no place for me 
to hang my coat. I told'Jerry so. 

"Never mind that, Mike," he said. 
“If he fires you I'll give you a job super- 
intending those farms." 

He dragged down seventy-five hundred 
dollars that season, which was more than 
most of the fellows who had been with the 
team for years ever hoped to get; and 
the next spring he held out for more 
money. I don’t know how much he got, 
but he earned it, for he pitched great ball, 
and he was the best drawing card we had 
on the team. There aren't many teams 
that have a millionaire pitching for them, 
and that's what the newspapers called 
him by this time. 

“Tl be one, too!" he said. “PI make 
all this bunk come good." 


ANP he did. If you don’t know it 
already, just look him up in the 
guides. He holds the record of being the 
only athlete in history, excepting Bill 
Lange and Em Gress, that quit while he 
was good. I don't know how much the 
club offered him to come back the next 
spring, but it was enough to swell the 
head of most men. But he said “No,” 
and went into business. I didn't see him 
for about a year. The team was in Chica- 
go and I bumped against him on the 
street. He was wearing all the trade 
marks of a first national bank. 

“Hello, Mike!" he said, shaking hands. 
“You're the very fellow I wanted to see— 
only I didn't know it until I saw you. 
Sign this.” 

"What is it?" I inquired, being leery 
about signing anything until I read it and 
have it translated to me. 

“ You wouldn't understand it, anyhow,” 
he said cheerfully; “just write your name 
on the dotted line. It won't cost you a 
cent, and will help me." 

He had me hypnotized and I signed. 

“That fixes it all right," he said. “I 
was just looking for another man to put 
his name on that bond." 

When he said “bond” I let out a yelp, 
but he only laughed. 

“ No chance to get hurt,” he said. “I’m 
just bidding on a little forty-eight-flat 
apartment building up on the North Side, 
and needed some property owner’s name 
on the bond.” 

He flashed a certified check for fifty-five 
thousand dollars, and I felt better. 

“I didn't know you were a contractor,” 
I said. 

“Im not" he remarked cheerfully. 
“I never have bid on a house; and I've 
never built one. (Continued on page 68) 


Try These ‘Tests 


on Yourself 


Can you stand on one foot with your eyes closed? 
Can you walk a straight line with eyes shut? 


How long can you hold your breath? 
These and other tests explained in this article 


OME of the wonderful facts about our 

ears, eyes, sense of direction, and 
power to detect motion are explained in 
the following article. They were revealed 
by the tests given to aviators by the Air 

edical Service, some of whose officers 
have read and approved this article. 

Tue Epiror. 


EVER before, in the same 
length of time, have so many 
human beings been put through 
a rigid examination, mental, 
moral, and physical, as in this 
country during the past two years. 
The work was done by the Govern- 
ment, chiefly for the Army. But the 
rest of us can try on ourselves many 
of the tests used and so can find out 
how we measure up under them. 

Some of these tests have al- 
ready been printed in this maga- 
zine. But here are some entirely 
different ones, based on those 
used in the examination of can- 
didates for the aviation corps. 
I have tried to put them so 
clearly and simply that any man 
or woman can make a practical 
personal use of them. 

The physical examination of 
men for aviation was the most 
novel one made by the army, 
and in many ways it was the 
most severe. A man’s very life 
depended on his fitness. Not 
only that, but as a mere question 
of expense, candidates were 
sifted out with minute care. In 
war times it costs about forty 
thousand dollars to train an 
aviator. Just from a money 
point of view, therefore, it did 
not pay to take men who might 
fail when came time for action. 

You probably have no idea of being an 
aviator just at present—although thou- 
sands of persons who have never expected 
to fly sili be doing it within a year or two. 
But, in any case, these tests will show you 
some interesting facts about yourself. 

For example, you probably think of 
your ears as simply your organs of hearing. 

he chances are that you do not know 
that the ear is a motion-sensing apparatus 
of peculiar delicacy. 

he reason is that there are in each ear 
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By Keene Sumner 


three semi-circular canals, placed at right 
angles to one another, and containing 
fluid. Whenever the position of your 
head is changed you cause some move- 
ment of the fuid in one or more of these 
canals; and these movements in your ear 
are signals to the brain. They send mes- 
sages by the nerves, and the brain in- 
terprets them—tells you what is happen- 
ing. 

You do not have to depend on your 
eyes to know that you are being turned 
around, for example. If you are lying in a 
hammock, with your eyes closed, and 
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OFFICIAL WHIRLING CHAIR TEST 


Figure 1. This is given to find out 
whether the person can sense motion, 
as he should, by the movement of the 
fluid which is in the inner canals of the 
ear. You can try the test if you have a 
revolving desk chair, a piano stooi, or if 
the children have a swing out in the yard. 
See the pictures on the following two 
pages for details of this test, which is 
still further explained in the article 


somebody swings you, no matter how 
gently, you will know it. Even if you 
could be suspended in the air, without 
touching a thing, and with your eyes shut, 
you would know instantly—at least, you 
should know—exactly in what direction 
you were moved. Beau the fluid in 
your ears would be made to flow in one 
direction or another. 

Have you ever been seasick, or ‘‘car 
sick," or dizzy from swinging or from 
dancing? Have you ever sat bending over 
your desk, or your sewing, and then felt 
your head **whirl" when you suddenly lifted 
1t? The reason was that the fluid in one of 
the ear canals had been shifted abruptly. 

One of the questions asked of applicants 
for the flying corps was whether they had 
ever been seasick. Most of them denied 
that they had, because they thought that 
would prove they would not be dizzy in 
an airplane. 

As a matter of fact, a person with 
perfectly normal ears would 
almost certainly be seasick on 
his first exposure to a rough sea. 
The reason a “choppy” sea is 
especially trying is because the 
motions are so abrupt and 
change so quickly that there is 
no chance to recover from one 
sensation, or to become accus- 
tomed to it, before a different 
one has to be met. 

People who never feel the 
slightest qualms of seasickness 
would not be so patronizing to- 
ward their less fortunate com- 
panions if they realized that this 
total absence of qualms is one 
indication that the ear canals 
are not normal. This is some- 
times the result of typhoid fever, 
mumps, or some other disease 
which leaves a center of infection 
E in the ears. So don't be too 
proud of your absolute immunity to sea- 
sickness. 

Of course, if you are excessively sensi- 
tive to motion, and if you simply cannot 
get over being seasick, no matter how 
long the voyage is, that also is an indica- 
tion of some condition which is not nor- 
mal. In that case, perhaps you have infec- 
tion somewhere in your body which is 
“distilling” a poison that causes irrita- 
tion. Pyorrhea, for instance, may be in- 
directly responsible for a seasickness 
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THE POINTING TEST—BEFORE TURNING 


Figure 2. Close your eyes and touch the fore- 
finger of the person in front of you. Raise your 
arm straight up,then bring it down, and try to 
touch the finger again. Do this with each hand. 
Then have someone whirl you to the right, if 
possible, at the rate of ten times in ten seconds 
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THE POINTING TEST—AFTER TURNING 


Figure 3. When the whirling stops, keep your 
eyes closed, and after the man in front has 
placed your finger on his, try to raise your arm 
straight i to the air. You will feel as if you are 
turning to the left, even though you are not real- 
ly moving at all; and you wiil point to the right 


which refuses to be conquered. 

But that is another story. 
What we want to realize now is 
that the ears are keenly affected 
by motion, and that we become 
“dizzy” because of the ears as 
well as because of the eyes. But 
this dizziness should not last 
too long. You ought quickly to 
“orientate” yourself—that is, 
recover a correct sense of your 
position—when the motion 
stops. If you cannot do that, 
you at least have no business to 
fly an airplane. 

Suppose an aviator wants to 
straighten out after coming 
down a thousand feet in a tail 
spin. If he cannot recover a 
correct motion sense quickly, 
he may throw the machine over 
too far and have an accident. 
His eyes will not help him; be- 
cause there are no stationary 
objects in the air, as there are on 
the ground. When a man cannot 
see the ground beneath him, his 
ears should tell him whether he 
is pointing up or down, or 
whether he is side-slipping. 

Now suppose you try on your- 
self some of these motion-sensing 
tests. Begin with the simplest 
ones, the so-called static and 
dynamic tests. In these, the 
subject is required to stand in 
one position, with his eyes closed, 
for one minute. Then he must 
walk twenty feet forward in a 
straight line. It sounds simple, 


THE POINTING TEST—THIRD POSITION 


Figure 4. After raising your arm, asin Figure 
3, bring it down and try to touch the observ- 
ers finger. You will probably be from 6 to 
18 inches to the right of his hand. But you 
ought to be able to do it after three attempts 


and vet some persons cannot do 
it. When they attempt to stand 
perfectly still, they sway back 
and forth. When they try to 
walk, they swerve to one side. 

Get someone to watch you and 
see what you can do. You will 
have an inclination to sway. 
But your ears should warn you 
of the slightest movement sothat 
you can correct it instantly. If 
you sway markedly and vary 
more than three fat from a 
straight line when you walk 
with your eyes closed, you will 
know that your apparatus for 
sensing motion is not perfect. 
You can have several trials, 
however, because sometimes a 
person is nervous at first, but 
can do it all right after a while. 

The army has special appara- 
tus for making motion-sensing 
tests, but you can manage some 
of the experiments if you have a 
revolving desk chair, or an old- 
fashioned piano stool. You can 
even try one of the tests any 
time you ride on a railway train. 
If you are approaching a station 
at high speed, close your eyes 
and observe your sensations. 
You will feel that you are mov- 
ing rapidly forward, as you 
really are. Ts reason is that the 
fluid in the ear canals “lags be- 
hind" the motion of the car you 
are in. The brain gets that 
message and knows what it 
means. 


Try These Tests on Yourself, by KEENE SUMNER 


THE FALLING TEST—BEFORE TURNING 


Figure 5. Bend forward at an angle of 
about 90 degrees, then have someone whirl 


you five times in five seconds. 
chair stops whirling keep your 


As the train approaches the station 
it slackens speed. But the fluid in your 
ear canals—the endolymph, it is called— 
has acquired so much momentum that 
now it keeps on going and presses for- 
ward. That is the sensation you normally 
get when you are moving backward. So, 
although the train has merely slowed 
down, you will feel as if it is going back. 
This is a test of motion in a horizontal 
line. It is perfectly normal that you 
should have a temporary illusion about 
the direction in which you are going. 
But it should not last more than a few 
seconds. 


NOTHER way of testing your re- 
action to linear motion, this time in a 
straight line vertically, is by riding in an 
express elevator in a high building. The 
aviation examiners used this method, the 
elevators selected being capable of making 
a trip of forty stories—a distance of four 
hundred feet—at a maximum speed of 
one thousand feet a minute. The elevator 
shaft was entirely dark and the lights in 
the car itself were shut off, so that there 
would be no information gained through 
the eyes. : 

The experiment showed that in normal 
individuals three sensations were univer- 
sally felt. During a rapid ascent, all the 
individuals tested were able to sense ac- 
curately the character of the motion. 
That is, they knew they were going up 
swiftly. When the speed of the car was 
slowed a little in the course of the ascent, 
all of them made the mistake of thinking 
that it was moving very slowly, or that it 
had stopped entirely. And when, after 
rising rapidly for part of the distance, the 


When the 
eyes closed 


car was reduced to its lowest possible 
speed, the occupants thought they were 
actually going down instead of up. These 
sensations were reversed when the experi- 
ments were made in descending. 

The same tests were tried on various 
classes of deaf persons, and showed that, 
unless their semi-circular canals have 
been destroyed, the deaf have the same 
power to detect motion which normal 
persons possess. It has no connection 
with hearing. Aside from the eyes, we 
get our ideas of our own motion from the 
inner canals of the ear and from what is 
called “deep muscle sense." 

For instance, when you are going up in 
an elevator the floor of the car seems to 
press on the soles of your feet. When it 
suddenly drops, your feet scarcely seem 
to touch the floor. In other words, the 
sensation in the muscles of your feet help 
you to know how you are moving. If you 
are speeding in your motor car you are 
pressed against the back of the seat, and 
that would tell you, if nothing else did, 
that you are going forward. 

But if your ear 1s normal it will tell you 
anyway, without help from the muscles. 
To prove this, close your eyes and stand 
on one foot. It will be rather hard to keep 
your balance; but if your ear canals are 
on their job you should be able to do so. 
A person whose inner canals have been 
destroyed, however, cannot stand on one 
foot if his eyes are closed. His brain gets 
no message to tell him that he is toppling 
over. 

Some of the most interesting tests 
given to aviators are those for vertigo. 
When a person’s sensation of motion does 
not agree with the facts it is called vertigo; 


Figure 6. Now try to sit up. 
been turned to the left, you will feel as if you 
are falling to the right. And in trying to over- 
come this, you will actually fall to the left 
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THE FALLING TEST—AFTER TURNING 


If you have 


as, for instance, if he feels as if he were 
falling when he is not, or if he feels as if he 
were going around when he is really 
standing still. Iv is perfectly normal to 
have this sensation of a false motion at 
times; after being rapidly whirled, for 
instance. But it should not persist longer 
than about thirty-five seconds. In men 
selected for aviation it lasted an average 
of only twenty-six seconds. 

There are several ways of determining 
this vertigo reaction, as.it is called; for 
instance, the pointing and the falling 
tests. In lieu of a better apparatus you 
can use the revolving office chair, the 
piano stool, or the swing the children have 
in the back yard. By twisting the ropes 
of the swing, and then releasing them, the 
occupant will get a very good imitation 
of the official whirling chair. 


AFTER you have been whirled to the 
right, with your eyes shut, you will feel, 
when the motion has actually ceased, as 
if you are turning in the opposite direc- 
tion. But you should not continue to have 
this sensation for more than thirty-five 
seconds. 

To make the pointing test, have some- 
one stand directly in front of you just be- 
fore the whirling begins and hold out his 
forefinger, at the length of your arm in 
front of you. When you have located the 
position of the finger, close your eyes, 
stretch out your hand and with your own 
forefinger touch the one held in front of 
you. Then raise your arm straight in the 
air and bring it down, trying to touch the 
finger again. You should be able to do 
this if your sense of direction is good. 

Then have the (Continued on page 144) 


The Men 


I Left Behind Me 


ILLUSTRATION BY LEJAREN A HILLER 


BUSINESS man who breaks into 
print always feels as though he 
ought to offer some apology for 
the indiscretion. The excuse in 
this instance, if one is needed, 

may be found in the fact that I have only 
recently returned from a visit to the town 
in up-state New York where I was born 


pointed out to them that there are thou- 


sands of men born in Boston and New: 


York who “stuck by the old town," and 
who'are convinced that if they had only 
moved out into a little place they would 
have grown rich, because it is "so easy 
to take money from rubes." 

I heard a sermon one time on the text 


comment around town. He might fool 
other towns, they said to themselves, 
but He would never fool little old Naza- 
reth. Did they not know him? Was He 
not the son of Joseph the carpenter? Had 
they not seen Him about the streets 
dressed in workman's clothes, and per- 
forming the work of a carpenter? In 


and raised; and my mind 
is filled with those conflict- 
ing reflections which seem 
to be the normal result of 
such a visit. 

Whether my experience in 
visiting the old home town is 
typical, I cannot, of course, 
be sure; but I suspect it is. 
Indeed, I venture to believe 
that of all theincidentsin the 
career of an average success- 
ful man there is none which 
gives rise to so many high 
anticipations, or more fre- 
quently disappoints in the 
realization, than his visit 
back home. I remember 
the pride with which I re- 
turned from New York to 
celebrate the increase of my 
salary to seventy dollars a 
week. And I found the 
story current in the home 
town that my folks were 
still sending me money to 
help make ends meet! 

Lien when my modest 
progress had brought me 
an automobile, its appear- 
ance on Main Street created 

uite a different discussion 
rom the one my imagina- 
tion had forecast. Opinion 
was divided. around the 
barber shop and livery 
stable, between those who 
were sure I must be engaged 
in some dishonest enter- 
prise and those who at- 
tributed my success entirely 
to the fact that it is easy to 
make money in New York: 

That hoary-headed soph- 
istry—that success is easy 
in big towns and difficult in 
small—is a comfort to so 
many men that it seems 
cruel to torpedo it. From 
scores of men who have been 
held down by nothing in 
the world but their own 
shiftlessness I have heard 
the same remark: *I stuck 


Why Cry for a Man 
W ho Can Cry for Himself? 


CASE of self-pity is referred to in this story. 

Self-pity is an old and popular device. 1t is 
the original sympathy dodge. Those who use it 
think they are pulling off a great stunt. They 
think that by sitting down and crying over them- 
selves they can attract other people to come in and 
help with the job of crying. 

That is where they make a mistake. A man 
who is crying over himself for the purpose of get- 
ting sympathy drives everybody off the premises. 
He is just the kind of a man people don’t want to 
sympathize with. But the man who meets his 
troubles cheerfully and gamely—asking nobody 
to shed tears over him—is the very one who gets 
sympathy. 

The psychology of the thing seems to be this: 
We don’t want to shed tears for other people un- 
less our tears seem to be needed. It takes work 
to sympathize. We have got to forget ourselves 
and enter into an understanding of the other per- 
son’s difficulties. That is not an easy job. Yet 
we are willing to roll up our sleeves and pitch in 
and do it if the person in trouble seems to need us. 
If he is cheerful in the face of disaster, his very 
lack of self-pity attracts our pity. 

But'nobody wants to spend time crying over a 
man who shows himself exceedingly able to cry 
over himself. If he looks like a substantial, self- 
made, self-supporting and self-starting crier, if he 
has a continually flowing supply of tears of his 
own, why add yours to his? Why not save them 
to use where they will be more needed? You 
would not offer a drink to a man in charge of a 
water cooler. Why offer your tears to a successful 
and plentifully supplied manufacturer of tears? 
There are Newcastles for tears as well as for coal. 

Tue Epiror. 


their houses were beams 
that He had hewed, and 
shelves that He had put up. 
And He a prophet? Not 
much! Nazareth would have 
to be shown. 

The sermon made con- 
siderable impression on me. 

It was particularly in my 
mind on this visit, when I 
leaned up against the rear 
of the Enterprise Grocery 
and Market, talking wit 
Henry Peterson, my old 
schoolmate. It was BHeiry. 
not I, who selected the spot 
for the interview. A custom- 
er had entered the store with 
me, and Henry, who is 
chief clerk, had motioned a 
boy behind the counter to 
attend her. The approach 
of a second customer caused 
our flight. : 

"Let's get out of here, 
where we can talk," Henry 
said. ‘These darned peo- 
ple drive a man crazy." 

Leaning there against the 
back of the store, he ac- 
cepted one of my cigars, 
turning it in his hands crit- 


"au 
"Pr good brand you 
smoke these days, Mat," 
he said. 

He lighted it, taking long 


puffs, and blowing rings, 
which he watched appre- 
ciatively. I had guessed 


what his next remark would 
be and was not disap- 
pointed. 

“Mat, it may be too 
personal, and if it is you 
won’t hurt my feelings by 
saying so,” he said a bit 
difidently, "but, just be- 
tween ourselves, I'd like to 
know what you're making 
now." 

I told him truthfully 
about the way my income 1s 


' running these days, and he 


by the old town and, of course, there 
am't much opportunity here. If I'd 
gone to New York or Boston I'd prob- 
ably been a rich man by this time. But 
1 stuck by the old town." Nothing is 
gained by arguing with such folks; 
it would do no good to tell them the 
truth. They would not believe it if you 
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* He could do no miracle there, because 
of their unbelief.” The preacher pointed 
out that after Jesus of Nazareth had 
secured considerable reputation by His 
early preaching and miracles He went 
back to Nazareth, where He had been 
brought up. His reputation had preceded 
Him, and excited the usual skeptical 


greeted the answer with an exclamation of 
amazement. Profound gloom settled over 
him like a cloud; he shook his head sadly. 

“T should have stayed with you," he 
said. “I was a fool to leave." 

“T told you that at the time, you ma 
remember, Henry," I answered. *''Bac 
there in that little hall bedroom, where 
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we were starving along 
together, I told you that 
things were bound to. 
turn. But you wouldn’t 
wait. You said any man 
was a fool for going hun- 
gry in New York when 
there was a good warm 
home waiting for him 
back here, and a sure 
ten dollars a week." 

“I know it," he agreed 
gloomily. “You don't 
need to rub it in. I made 
a mistake; I admit it. 

“Things aren't so bad 
with me, though," he con- 
tinued after a moment. 
“Tm chief clerk here at 
the Enterprise. Twenty- 
two-fifty a week. Itisn't 
much compared to what 
you're makin', but it's 
pretty good for these 

arts. And, believe me, 
f know my rights. You 
saw me turn that cus- 
tomer over to one of my 
men? That’s my way of 
doing business. They 
don’t pay me for what 
a clerk can do justas well, 
I say; they pay me for 
executive ability—for be- 
in’ able to get work out 
of other men.” 

He spoke proudly, toss- 
ing his head in a sort of 
challenge; and, as though 
the gesture had touched 
a spring in my memory, 
a whole flood of inci- 
dents out of our youth 
swept over me. 

I remembered the 
contract which we took 
to get in some wood for 
Harvey Mason, at the 
south end of town. We 
were to be paid by the 
day; and on Saturday 
afternoon, when it came 
quitting time, there was 
only about half a cord 
to hnish. 

* Let's clean it up," I 
said to Henry. "Itl 
take us only an hour at the outside." 

“Not for your Uncle Henry," he re- 
plied firmly. “Take it from me, no man 
ever gets anywhere by lettin' himself be 
imposed on. We agreed to put in so much 
time, and we put it in. And I don't pro- 
pose to put in a minute more unless I'm 
paid for it." 

I finished the job alone; and the story 
went around town later, coming from 
Henry himself. He could not get over 
what a fool I had been; nor did he fail to 
find a number of folks to agree with him. 
The summer we worked together at the 
mill it was the same way. Henry worked 
pretty faithfully, I will say that for him; 
but he was more punctual even than the 
whistle in marking the end of the day. 
His attitude was that a man cannot be 
too careful in guarding his rights; give 
an employer an inch, and you put your- 
self in the position of being constantly 
beaten down. 

“We're about the same age, Mat,” he 
concluded, as we leaned there against the 
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"We're about the same age, Mat,” he concluded, as - 


store. “I guess I got a few months the 
better of you; I'll be forty-seven in April. 
And here you are one of the rich fellows 
of New York, and I'm still clerkin’ in a 


store. It don't seem right, someway; 
luck ought to be divided a little evener 
than it is, somehow." 


S° I left him; and when I go back next 
time I will find that his point of view 
has not changed. The succeeding years 
will do nothing to him except to trans- 
form his resentment gradually into 
bitterness. He will come to regard him- 
self more and more as a victim of cir- 
cumstances; it will never occur to him to 
search within for the secret of his failure. 
Nor could anyone point out the truth to 
him. 

For the truth is, of course, that from 
his earliest boyhood Henry Peterson has 
pampered himself. He is not lazy ex- 
actly, but his own comfort occupies a 
disproportionate place in all his cal- 
culations. He would not put in the extra 


we leaned there againet the store. "I guess I got 
a few months the better of you; I'll be forty-seven 
in April. And here you are one of the rich fellows 
of New York, and I'm still clerkin’ in a store" 


hour that was needed to finish our wood- 
cutting job, because it was more com- 
fortable for him to get home and wash up, 
and be on time at the party to which we 
were both invited. He would not stick 
it out in New York because it was more 
comfortable back home at his father’s 
house, where food was plentiful and he 
could spend his Sundays before an open 
fire, instead of in a cold hall bedroom. 
He had the same education as I. In 
personal appearance he is more attractive, 
and his health is equally good. By all 
outward signs he ought to have gone as 
far in the world as I, or further. Yet I 
left him behind. And the only reason, 
as I see it, is because he never learned 
that the price you have to pay for the 
petty blessings of self-indulgence is far 
out of proportion to their worth. 

If this were being written by Charles M, 
Schwab or Henry P. Davison, it would, 
I realize, have a different implication. ] 
recognize as well as any man that there are 
inequalities in the (Continued on page 70) 
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Golf as a Test of Character 


As reported by Allison Gray 


OME shrewd,, keen-eved business 
men were recently discussing the 
tests which are being used by pro- 
gressive firms in picking employ- 
ees. They agreed as to the value 

of this new method, at least in showin 
such traits of character as alertness an 
decisiveness. But they questioned wheth- 
er they would reveal certain other funda- 
mental qualities, such as pluck, or patience. 
Finally one of them said: 

“There is one test which 
I think is absolutely relia- 
ble when it comes to finding 
out the real stuff a man is 
made of.” 

"Well, what is it?" de 
manded the rest in chorus. 

"Play some game with 


skinned and clear-eved, eager, alert, and 
smiling. As secretary of a firm of invest- 
ment bankers he has an office in a Chicago 
skyscraper. And there is one thing in that 
office which must be mentioned if you are 
really to know “Chick” Evans. It is a 
certain framed photograph on the wall. I 
hadn't been in the room two minutes be- 
fore he called my attention to it. 

"Do you know who that is?" he asked, 


Oh, Yes—There is Something 


About Golf in the Bible 


"For instance?" I asked. 

“Well, self-control is one thing. I guess 
I must have been born with a bad temper. 
At any rate, I had one. I was quick and 
nervous and excitable. When I began to 
play in tournaments, my nerves were so 
on edge that I couldn't sleep the nights 
before a match. When I got up at the tee, 
ready to drive, I would shake so that I 
could hardly stand. In those days I had to 
fight my temper to keep it 
from running away with me. 
I did fight it, because I was 
determined to make a golf 
player out of myself; and I 
knew I had to choose be- 
tween the two. 

“The man who gives way 
to his temper is a common 


him!" was the emphatic an- 
swer. “It doesn’t make 
much difference what it is: 
golf, or tennis, or billiards, 
or bridge. If you play with 
him—or watch him play— 
often enough, so that you 
are sure of catching him oc- 
casionally off his guard, you 
will know him pretty thor- 
oughly. If I were planning 
to take an associate in busi- 
ness, or even a subordinate, 
I'd like to make that test 
the preliminary to the trans- 
action. 

“PI go even further than 
that. If my daughter want- 
ed to marry a man, Pd like 
to submit him to the same 
trial. Thirty-six holes of 
golf would show me most 
of the things I'd want to 
know about him." 

I happened to be a listen- 
er to this conversation, and 
it decidedly roused my in- 
terest. Thirty-six holes of 
golf as a test of character! 
‘That was a new idea. Why 
not ask some man who has 


*( *HICK" EVANS, many times champion, 

says he has found that it never pays to quit 
in the game of golf. For proof he tells in these 
pages of a certain match he won at the last 
moment—a totally unexpected victory that fell 
into his lap simply because he kept trying. 

From the depths of golf dubdom I can cor- 
roborate his statement. If we miserable creatures 
who require 120 strokes to get around a golf 
course didn't keep trying until the last dog is 


hung, when would we erer win? 

It was this never-say-die quality in an oppo- 
nent of mine that caused me to lose a red-hot, 
dashing match not long ago. I was ahead, racing 
along at a speed that would make Evans laugh— 
or cry. I was so far ahead that I pitied my 


opponent. Then two queer things happened: 
Item No. 1. My head began to swell. Item No. 
2. My opponent began to keep his eye on the 
ball  Result— swift progress for him, and a 
slipping sensation for me. Let us draw the curtain 
over the final scene. 
Golf is a fair sample of life. The age-old rule 
all apply. "Let him that thinketh he standeth 
take heed lest he fall." Tue EDITOR. 


figure on the golf course— 
but you don’t often find 
him in the finals. He may 
play brilliantly at times; 
ut if he wastes his energy 
and nerve force throwing 
his clubs around and kick- 
ing up the turf, he won't 
have many championship 
cups to carry home with 
him. 

"Temper is just a form 
of self-indulgence, anyway, 
and a good many men have 
learned to deny themselves 
that particular luxury when 
they are at business. But 
if they let themselves go 
when they get out on the 
links you may be sure that 
their self-control is onl 
superficial. They haven't 
really mastered the little 
devil inside of them. 

“It is a funny thing how 
men do ‘let themselves go’ 
when they play golf. They 
get out into the open in 
more ways than one. They 
may camouflage their real 
natures pretty successfull 


played thirty-six thousand holes what he 
thinks about it? "Chick" Evans, holder of 
both the National Open Championship 
and the National Amateur Championship, 
ought to know whether golf shows up a 
man as he really is. All right! I'd ask 
him. . 

Evans is young—not yet twenty-nine; 
but he has known the game of golf since 
he first made its acquaintance as a caddy 
at the Edgewater Golf Club when he was 
only eight years old. He began really to 
play when he was twelve, and he has been 
at 1t ever since. 

He is a fine, up-standing chap; clear- 


3 


with the smile of a boy about to give vou 
a Christmas present. *"lhat's my moth- 
er! She's my ‘only girl? From her, and 
from the game of golf, I got my training. 
And if I didn't amount to anything it 
wouldn't be their fault; because they are 
the best teachers in the world. 

“Of course," with a satisfied laugh, “I 
think nobody else has a mother like mine. 
But they can’t help that. Almost any- 
body, however, can find the chance to 
play golf. And it is worth the time and 
expense, just as an education. I’ve learned 
a good many things on the golf course 
that are not taught in a college course.” 


when you meet them socially or in busi- 
ness, but they seem to drop all that sort 
of thing in a game. It is just as if they 
took off their mental and moral clothes 
when they took off their business suit. 
"[n one way, golf is different from any 
other game. Do you realize that it is the 
only one, so far as I can remember, where 
you win entirely by your skill and your 
mental and moral qualities, with. now 
and then some help from luck or chance? 
You do not really fight your opponent, 
as in other games. You stand or fall by 
what you do—not by what you do to 
him. (Continued on page 150) 
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“Chick” Evans and His Mother 


CHARLES EVANS, JR., won both the National Open 
and the National Amateur Championships at golf in 
1916, the last contests for these titles before the war be- 
gan. He was only twenty-six then, but his golf career 
began when he became a caddy at the age of eight. At 
fifteen, he was already winning minor championships. He 


is secretary of King, Hoagland and Company of Chicago. 
His mother, whom he calls his “only girl," is his almost 


inseparable comrade. He says that from her and from 
the game of golf he got his training in character. He 
declares that a game not only develops character, but 
reveals the true self of the man who plays it. 
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J. N. Darling—better known as “J. N. Ding” 


Press," Buffalo “News,” Baltimore “Sun,” Milwaukee 
* Journal," Pittsburgh “Post,” and Boston “Record.” 
He lives in Des Moines, Iowa, and has steadfastly re- 
fused to leave his home and go to the “great city.” 
He is forty-two years old and married. 


“DING” is a celebrated cartoonist. whose drawings 
are published daily in sixty-six newspapers, including 
the New York “Tribune,” St. Louis “‘Globe-Democrat,” 
Chicago “ Evening Post," Detroit “News,” Kansas City 
“Star,” Des. Moines "Register," St. Paul “Pioneer 
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Why I Wouldnt Trade 
Des Moines for New York 


HERE is a coyote from the wind- 
swept prairies of Nebraska that 
now lives in ease and luxury in 
New York City. 

He has a furnished apartment, 
servants, trained nurses for his children, 
aristocratic neighborhood, fine view over- 
looking the park, and the best of meals 


By J. N. Darling 


Otherwise known as “Ding” 


It may have occurred to some who have 


read this far that I am trying to explain 
why I prefer living in the West, when I 
might live in New York City. Not that 
anyone cares. There isn’t anything par- 
ticularly interesting in a wooden leg, 
either, but if you know a man has one you 
can’t help looking at it and wondering 


folks at home expect, of course, you'll go 
on through high school." You know how 
it is with the home folks—God bless 'em. 
I guess every village and hamlet in the 
country has a cornet soloist in the band 
who “ought by rights to be playing with 
Sousa.” If it isn't a cornetist, it's the 
local tenor, who is “just wasting his time 


served from a nearby community kitchen how it works, and how he lost his own. around here and really ought to go into 


of  unquestionable excel- 
lence. He even has an iron 
grill-work entrance which, 
so I am told, is considered 
the final mark of social dis- 
tinction in New York archi- 
tecture. His is the last cage 
to the north in the row oc- 
cupied by the members of 
the American Wolf family 
(one of our very oldest fam- 
ilies), in the Bronx Zoo. 

But in spite of the pride 
his mother must feel and 
his friends back home may 
have over his exalted sta- 
tion in life, he is bored to 
distraction. He gazes wist- 
fully hour after hour out 
through the bars of his 
cage. I do not know how 
much coyotes are given to 
introspection, but Í gather 
from his expression that he 
wishes he were out on the 
barren knob of a prairie sand 
hill where he could yap 
and howl to his heart’s con- 
tent, terrifying all the little 
cottontails and field mice 
into spasms, and plotting 
how he might stalk a young 
and tender grouse for his 
breakfast. 

I suppose he is the most 
distinguished and noticed 
coyote in the world; but 
when he dies of fatty de- 
generation of the heart or 
of apoplexy from too much 
food and too little exercise, 
they'll just go out and catch 
another to take his place. 

Whenever I get the feel- 
ing that New Sfork offers 
the fullest and most com- 
plete expression of life, I 
take the subway out to see 
my old friend the coyote. 


Have You Folks in Big Cities 
Ever Experienced This 
Lonesomeness? 


See Prize Contest at the End 
of "Ding's" article 


ss HAT do folks in New York do when they wake 
up in the morning bursting with the impulse to 
say ‘Hello’ to somebody? Your most intimate friend 
probably lives in New Rochelle, while you hole up some- 
where between One Hundred and Sixty-ninth Street and 
Montclair, New Jersey. When the uncontrollable de- 
sire to be sociable comes on, you write or telephone, and 
a week from next Tuesday you meet for the avowed 
purpose of de ivering your erstwhile spontaneous out- 
ursts of greetings. It's like opening a bottle of spar- 
kling burgundy to drink week after next. 
“What kind. of living is that for a world in which the 


only wealth worth having is measured by the amount 
a 


of friendly affection you can accumulate on your 
journey through? Out West we have to get our sea fi 
canned. But rather canned sea food and fresh friend- 
ships than canned friendships and fresh sea food! 
When you boil all the superfluous water out of life, and 
sugar off, if you haven’t gathered a goodly residue of 
friendships and affections, you aren’t going to have very 
much sweetness left in the kettle. Success, money, and 
position don’t add a pennyweight of happiness, unless 
they have brought the comradeship of friends. What all 
of us are really after in this world is to have people like 
us. If nobody likes us, the world is going to be a pretty 
dreary plane; and we will wish we hadn’t come, no 
matter how much success and wealth we may have 
accumulated.” 


rand opera.” Or, maybe, 

it is the star reciter of Ma- 
rion Willoughby Jones’ local 
College of Dramatic Art, 
Elocution and Music, who 
“has just lots and lots of 
flattering offers from Belasco 
to go on the stage.” 

And such is the nature 
of “artists” that after the 
town has talked in that 
manner long enough they 
have a way of believing it 
themselves, and think it is 
up to them to prove it. So 
they pack up their things 
and move to New York. 
Hence the crowded condi- 
tion of the subway. The 
cartoonist on the home pa- 
per is subject, and too often 
susceptible, to the same in- 
fluence. Aside from this 
little variation in the meth- 
od of arriving in New York, 
the parallel of the coyote 
and the Westerner who goes 
to live in New York is quite 
complete. 

So far as making cartoons 
is concerned, I cannot see 
that it would make a bit of 
difference whether I live in 
New York, Des Moines or 
Mozambique. The days 
when my cartoon "falls" in 
the baking, any place would 
seem disagreeable—and 
would be quite a little more 
disagreeable for my being 
there, too. And the days 
when I do “ring the bell" I 
could be happy anywhere 
in the world—with the pos- 
sible exception of that por- 
tion of thie earth’s surface 
temporarily under the 
domination of Potsdam 
and that won’t be so bad 


He and I sit down and yearn for home. 


I never knew a coyote to be blasé in. 


his native surroundings; they don't get 
that way naturally. Neither do: people. 
It is only when you subject a man to an 
existence which has as 1ts chief physical 
requirement that he digest a lobster sup- 
per at two A. M., that he takes on the social 
and emotional attributes of a hermit crab. 


Of course the case of the coyote and 
mine are not exactly parallel; for no cura- 
tor of the greatest zoo in the world ever 
set a trap for me and tried to drag me, 
willy-nilly, into the spotlight. My invi- 
tations have not been quite so urgent. 
With me, going to New York has been 
more a matter of "Having passed the 
examinations in the eighth grade, the 


when we get through fixing it. 
So much for working in any place in 
particular. But when it comes to doing a 
job of really living, I can see noth- 
ing in dwelling in New York that would 
tempt me to trade my present surround- 
ings in Des Moines, although there is 
nothing gorgeous or unusual about the 
little quiet by-way off the main traveled 
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road which John and Mary and “Penny” 
and I call home. 

It isn’t so quiet though, after all, when 
you come to think of it; for John is dig- 
ging a “pirate’s” cave in the back yard 
and yesterday surreptitiously smuggled 
some of his mother’s table silver and her 
best lunch cloth into the grimy depths of 
his cavern to aid in the festivities of a 
**wienie" roast with the neighbors’ boys. 
(I sometimes think his mother secretly 
cherishes the hope that 


The American Magazine 


get our sea food canned. But rather 
canned sea food and fresh friendships 
than canned friendships and fresh sea 
food! When you boil all the superfluous 
water out of life, and sugar off, if you 
haven’t gathered a goodly residue of 
friendships and affections, you aren’t go- 
ing to have very much sweetness left in 
the kettle. Success, money, and position 
don’t add a pennyweight of happiness un- 
less they have brought the comradeship 


we will move to New 
York.) Mary has dis- 
covered a pair of blue- 
birds nesting in one 
of our trees, and has 
ruined one of her 
dresses in attempting 
to get a "close-up" of 


the operation. This 
morning four wild 
ducks flew up and 
down the creek that 


skirts our back yard. 
And while we were at 
breakfast Kip dropped 
in to say that he'd be 
ready to start for the 
duck slough at four- 
thirty this afternoon 
for thé evening shoot, 
a night at the farm 
house, an early break- 
fast of homemade sau- 
` sage and a whole plat- 
ter of fresh eggs, and 
then the morning 
shoot, and home to- 
morrow in time for the 
day’s work. 
There’s nothing he- 


roic about all these 
things, but did any 
John ever dig a pirate 
cave in the back yard ; 
of a New York apartment? And did any- 
one ever drop in at a sixteen-story apart- 
ment on Riverside Drive while you were 
at your buckwheat cakes and whet your 
appetite for life with news that the ducks 
were thick in the slough north of town? 


J CAN see how people might get along 
quite contentedly without any wild duck 
atmosphere in their lives; but it’s the 
“drop in” sort of companionship that, is 
missing. It seems just as essential to me 
that I live near friends as it does to New 
Yorkers to live near a Rapid Transit 
station—and quite a bit more companion- 
able. What, for instance, do folks in New 
York do when they wake up in the morn- 


ing bursting with the impulse to say 


“Hello” to somebody? Your most 
intimate friend probably lives in 
New Rochelle, while you hole up 
somewhere between One Hundred and 
Sixty-ninth Street and Montclair, New 
enter. When the uncontrollable desire to 

e sociable comes on, you write or tele- 
phone, and a week from next Tuesday you 
meet for the avowed purpose of deliver- 
ing your erstwhile spontaneous outbursts 
of greetings. It's like opening a bottle of 
sparkling burgundy to drink week after 
next. 

What kind of living is that for a world 
in which the only wealth worth hav- 
ing is measured by the amount of friendly 
affection you can accumulate on your 
journey through? Out West we have to 


“Going to Jerusalem" may be all right for a game, but 
as a means of getting a comfortable seat it's a failure 


of friends. What all of us are really after 
in this world is to have people like us. If 
nobody likes us, the world is going to be a 
peer dreary place, and we will wish we 
adn't come, no matter how much suc- 
cess and wealth we may have accumulated. 
I don't mean to say that New Yorkers 
don't have friends. They do. But they are 
laboring under a frightful handicap. Real 


Whenever I get a feeling that New York 
offers the fullest and most complete ex- 
pression of life, I take the subway out 


to see my old friend the coyote. He 
and I sit down and yearn for home 


friendships are not made by buying theatre 
tickets or a supper for the party after- 
ward or seeing one another at a semi- 
occasional banquet of the descendants of 
the Mayflower pilgrims. I have a feeling 
that to make a real friend you must sit up 
all night with him in a damp cellar feeding 
his dog lard to keep him from dying of 
poison; or maybe someone has taken care 


of children number one and two while 
number three was having scarlet fever. 
Either that, or you must have played on 
the same old football team together when 

ou were younger, or you must have sung 

ass to his tenor in the old college quartet 
or something that gave you a deeper in- 
sight into his being than you are apt to get 
while dressed up in your evening clothes 
at a seven o'clock dinner. 

That is where the West comes in. I use 
the term “West” here 
as the New Yorker 
uses it, which means 
anything across the 
Hudson River. We 
don't have as many 
shows and bright lights 
out here, but we see 
the same folks often 
enough to know each 
other without being 
introduced all 'round 
again every time we 
meet. And when I get 
up in the morning and 
go out on the front 
porch to get the morn- 
ing "Register," Bill, 
who lives next door, is 
generally in his yard 
hxing his lawn mower 
or trimming his hedge; 
and there is something 
about hallooing across 
lots the first thing in 
the morning that is 
fine for starting you 
out on your day's 


journey. 
I have often won- 
dered what would 


happen if a jovial soul 
should breeze into a 
New York subway 
train some fine morn- 
ing with a lusty “Hello, everybody. How's 
everybody this morning?" and slap the 
subway guard on the Backs His effer- 
vescence would be about as acceptable as 
as if he tried to join in the choruses of the 
Metropolitan Opera from his seat in the 
parquet. They'd probably have a wagon 
from the detention hospital waiting for him 
at the next station. You can say “Good 
morning" to most anybody Out West with- 
out being suspected of attempting to pick 
their pockets or to sell a gold brick. 


EW YORKERS are in reality not. 


cold and unresponsive any more than 
people in other parts of the world; but 
they just don’t see the same 
ones often enough to get ac- 
quainted. My personal feeling 
is that most New Yorkers are 
starving for just plain, good, 
old-fashioned comradeship, for someone 
to call them by their first name, and to 
slap them on the back. But it hardly 
seems fitting to go two or three miles out 
of your way, as you go to the office, just 
to find someone you know well enough to 
do it to you. 

You might try the elevator boy, but he 
would probably think he was being asked 
to do something he wasn’t paid for. As 
for your next-door neighbors, the most 
you know about them is the odors you 
get in the hall from their cooking. There 
is nothing more dreary to me than an 
endless sea of (Continued on page 120) 


The Girl 


That Was Too Good-Looking 


A story of business and love 


By Shirley L. Seifert 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY WALTER TITTLE 


UT I tell you, she’s different!” 
sputtered Old Man Atchison. 
his was the twentieth time 
he had stressed that point. Ex- 
asperation tinged his complexion 
and his voice. His gray hair stood up in 
little tufts. 

“Too good-looking, too darned good- 
looking,” drawled Billy Thompson, junior 
parner of Atchison and Thompson, Art 

ecorators. 

His remark, too, lacked freshness be- 
cause of much repetition. Old Man 
Atchison told him so unreservedly. 

“There you go, harking back to that 
old bromide," he remarked. ‘Does a 
girl need to look like a militant suffra- 
gette in order to be a success in business?” 

“When a girl is good-looking beyond a 
certain limit,” argued Thompson, ‘‘she 
has only half-interest in her business 
career; the other half is in her looking- 
glass and the shop windows.” 

“Shop windows!” snorted Atchison in 
disgust. “You talk like a wooden man. 
Where are your powers of observation? 
Did you ever catch Miss Norman floating 
around the office in those peachblow 
georgette things they show in the win- 
dows?" 

“ No," admitted Thompson, “she wears 
striped crépe de chine blouses at sixteen 
dollars and fifty cents per." 

“Shirts like yours, for 
scored Atchison. 

“And marcels her hair," commented 
"Thompson. 

“ Regularly once a week,” said Atchi- 
son, “and never fusses at it between those 
times. That comes well from a man as 
vain as a peacock of his own shiny pompa- 
dour. I suppose you'll be a failure some 
of these days because of a face massage. 
She has her shoes shined, too. That's a 
terrible vanity for a woman. In a nut- 
shell, she has a proper pride in her 
personal appearance that would be highly 
commendable in a young man starting 
out in business, but is bound to prove the 
ruination of a woman. For a young 
fellow, you surely have the old-time, 
stick-in-the-mud ideas. All the progres- 
siveness in this business comes—" 

* Some of these days," interrupted 
Thompson, "she'll be adding a sparkler 
on her left hand to her other attractions, 
and then what will become of your plans?" 

“Men, eh?" said Atchison. "Come 
over here. Come here, you can't see 
where you are sitting." 

Eagerly he raised up his chunky person 
from his swivel chair and his brown eyes 
snapped with triumphant expectation. 
He motioned Thompson to his side. 


instance," 


“I am so glad you mentioned it," he 
chuckled. “Just look out there at those 
two tableaux. Miss Lovett's holding her 
regular afternoon tea-party. We pay her 
a hundred a month to make the office 
attractive to our salesmen. Just look at 
those pups spilling over her desk, and 
then squint sideways at Miss Norman’s 
desk. She has a caller, too; but, gad, 
what a difference! Men? You're crazy!” 


HE door to Mr. Atchison's private 

office had an upper panel of clear glass 
which commanded a vista of portions of 
his glassed-in reception-room, and a still 
wider view of the outer office with the 
salesmen's desks. Miss Lovett was a 
dainty little blond stenographer. “Our 
canary bird” Thompson called her. A 
jenerhead stood up apologetically from 
the roll of her typewriter, and stiff paper 
cuffs protected her pink georgette sleeves. 
Aside from these insignia, her attitude 
was purely social. A box of chocolates 
qed open at her hand, one young man 
was perched on the desk just beyond the 
chocolates, another was doing his best to 
crowd the first one off his place of vantage, 
and a third had drawn up his chair into 
close range. Miss Lovett was sprinkling 
gay smiles impartially over the trio. 

Miss Norman’s desk stood in Old Man 
Atchison’s reception-room. It, with the 
enthroned queen under discussion, con- 
stituted the chief barricade between the 
senior member of the firm and the petty 
irritations that torment a man not so 
protected—from routine correspondence 
to importunate visitors. Miss Norman 
was beyond question good-looking, and 
with a difference. She wore a beautifully 
tailored blouse of crépe de chine with a 
satin stripe effect in dull gold, a plain 
brown silvertone skirt, and well-made, 
unblemished brown shoes. The dis- 
tinctive costume, topped by a clear, 
healthy complexion, straightforward, 
wide-open brown eyes, and glossy, per- 
fectly groomed auburn hair, made Miss 
Lovett, in comparison, look like a nickel’s 
worth of chewing gum in a fancy wrapper. 

A young man had just entered the re- 
ception-room. It was his attitude which 
Old Man Atchison was begging Billy 
Thompson to note. He had succeeded in 
veiling the appreciative gleam in his 
eyes with an expression of utmost defer- 
ence. He held his hat respectfully in his 
hand and he kept his distance. There 
was nothing of hauteur or aloofness in 
Miss Norman’s manner. She faced him 
frankly and sweetly—and he kept his 
distance. Evidently the visitor had asked 
for Mr. Atchison. Miss Norman held out 


her hand for his card. She read it, smiled 
graciously, said a few words, motioned 
him to a chair and, turning her back, 
gave her whole attention to a pile of 
letters she was answering. 

“See that?” chuckled 
Pooh!” 

“You can’t judge by one case," 
objected Billy Thompson. 

“One case, nothing," said Atchison. 
“She treats 'em all the same way. That 
wasn't so remarkable when the war was 
on. Any young and unattached man 
drifting around those days wasn’t worth 
looking at; but since they’ve demobilized 
the camps here and brought bunches 
back from the other side, things are 
different. That chap out there is as fine 
as they come—and look at her. She'll 
talk business to him as long as he has 
angen to say. When he gets through 
talking business, he’s through talking to 
her. Ë tell you, Billy, she’s a nine days’ 
wonder; she’s a crackajack; she’s a—” 

“All right, all right,” gasped Billy. 
“Im through. You've worn me down 
past the stage of resistance. What is it 
you have on your mind? Going to retire 
and leave the business in her hands?" 

Atchison shook his head and looked 
thoughtfully out the window. He seemed 
to be trying to frame his idea in words. 

“She is really an exceptional girl," he 
began. 

"Don't" begged Billy Thompson. 
“That’s the way you started out. You're 
lost, and walking in a circle." 


t ELL, then, here’s what I have in 
.V mind,” said Atchison with sudden 
decision of manner. “In spite of old-fogy 
prejudices and notions, women and 
women’s demands are gaining in impor- 
tance every day. Just look over the 
plospects of the year. Two thirds of the 
ig contracts we mean to try for will be 
determined and controlled by women. 
There’s the new Tuesday Club; there’s 
the Eliza Grahame Hotel, designed for 
irls working down-town; there’s the 
Saint Philomela Home, and all the rest of 
them. Right now we're anxious to get the 
contract for decorating that big new 
apartment hotel for business women. We 
want those jobs; we want to be advertised 
by the women. There’s no better pub- 
licity in the world.” 

“I begin to get a glimmer,” said Billy 
Thompson. “We lost the last two bids 
of the kind.” 

“Yes, and to whom?” demanded Old 
Man Atchison. 

“To Crunden's, if I remember cor- 
rectly." 


tchison. “Men? 
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“You do,” said Atchison. 
“We, the oldest house of the 
biggest name in the city, lost 
two fat, juicy plums to a de- 
partment store. Maybe your 
perfect memory also reminds 
you that Crunden has for the 
head of his decorating depart- 
ment a woman.” 

"Yeah," scoffed Billy 
Thompson; “but the connec- 
tion is poor. Miss Peabody 
is fifty, if a day, grown old in 
harness, too. She’s no peach 
from the ribbon counter, 
picked up on impulse.” 

“Young man,” said O'd 
Man Atchison with swelling 
dignity, am I in the habit of 
making hasty, ill-timed deci- 
sions? Do I or doI not choose 
my people with discretion?” 

“You do—with the utmost 
discretion,” admitted Thomp- 
son. “You picked me out, 
didn't you?” 

“I did," said Atchison, 
“and I didn’t judge by ex- 
teriors altogether, either. If 
I had, I'd have turned haber- 
dasher and used you for a 
model. You see, I claim if old 
Miss Annie Peabody can 
walk off with two contracts 
in succession, just because 
she knows what colors women 
like in their bedrooms and 
whether plate rails do or do 
not go in dining-rooms this 
season, and so forth and so on 
—if she can get by with her 
stuff in spite of herself, what 
could not a young woman 
like Miss Norman accomplish—with the 
entrée her charming personality would 
give her and with her unsurpassed busi- 
ness sense? Even you have to admit, 
Billy, that she has a good business head." 

“She has made a very efficient stenog- 
rapher," commenced Thompson. 

"Stenographer—nothing! She's been 
my right hand and one of the props of the 
business. I couldn't manage without her." 

"She has been with us just eighteen 
months," objected Thompson. 

“How long does it take you to tell a 
good thing?” asked Atchison. 

“Td try a green hand out longer than 
that before I'd give him a share in the 
business." 

"Share in the business?" snorted 
Atchison. “Who said anything about 
that? I want to create a special depart- 
ment in charge of buildings for women, 
or something like that." 

"Even that would be a big responsi- 
bility. Don't you think there ought to be 
some test first?" asked Thompson. 

“T always meant to have a test. You 
have so many objections I can't state 
the case clearly. Suppose we give her a 
try at that apartment hotel. It's a good 
stiff job and the contract is to be awarded 
by a committee of women. Our best man 
on that sort of thing is sick. You've got 
to go to New York, and I'm too old to 
hustle that much. Something tells me 
Miss Peabody will land that as matters 
stand now. On the other hand, Miss 
Norman, I think, could make a go of it. 
What do you say if we try her out? 
Double her salary to speed up her enthu- 
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Miss Lovett's holding her regular 


to our salesmen. Just look at those pups spilling over her desk, and then squint 


siasm, give her carte blanche as to 
samples, artists' time, etc.? There's a lot 
of work to it. All the rooms are to be 
decorated, the apartment suites on the 
first floor furnished complete, also the 
reception-rooms, café, office, etc. Any- 
body that can land that can tackle almost 
any kind of job." 

"Suppose she loses us a pot of money?” 
asked Yhonipson thoughtfully. “Can 
she figure, and does she know values?” 


TCHISON’S strained frown relaxed. 
Thompson was evidently swinging 
around. 

“Yes, to both,” said the older man. 
“She can quote you prices offhand on 
anything from cloissonné vases to Holland 
window shades." 

“Um-huh,” remarked Thompson—and 
nothing more. 

“Not satisfied yet, eh?” asked Atchison. 

“Oh, give her a trial,” said Thompson. 

"Tell you what Tl do," offered 
Atchison. "I'll bet you five thousand 
dollars she lands that contract.” 

“Change the terms a bit," suggested 
Thompson. “Say I agree to pay you 
five thousand dollars and give my consent 
to her. being placed in charge of your 
department for women’s buildings, or 
whatever-you-call-it, not if she merely 
succeeds on this job, but provided be- 
tween now and the wind-up of the affair 
nothing turns up to prove my theory that 
a young and beautiful woman is hopelessly 


handicapped for a life responsibility in a 
business firm. If she lands the contract 
and still maintains her independent 
business attitude, I pay up; if she doesn’t 
survive either test, you put your five 
thousand dollars into the business to 
make up for losses incurred in the process. 
How’s that?” 

“Devil of a bet!" grumbled Atchison, 
“full of quirks and turns. But, seeing 
we're both honest, let it stand. I'm going 
to call Miss Norman.” 

He had a buzzer at his hand, but he 
never used it. He stepped to the door and 
said with almost exaggerated courtesy: 

“Miss Norman, please." 

Miss Norman rose, pencil and notebook 
in hand. 

"Never mind the book," said Mr. 
Atchison. “Sit down," he invited, as she 
entered his office. “We want to talk over 
a little proposition with you." 

“Mr. Tierman is wanting to see you," 
Miss Norman reminded him. 

"He can wait a few minutes longer," 
said Atchison. 

"He is the architect on. the New 
Terminal Hotel," said Miss Norman; 
" he said he could wait only a short time." 

“You think I ought to see him first?" 
asked Atchison. 

"Well," explained the 
“Tl be here all day, an 
impatient and leave." 

" Very well, call him," said Atchison. 

Billy Thompson dropped his pencil on 


oung woman, 
he might get 
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ith, d 
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afternoon tea-part . We 


the floor and had a terrible time recovering 
it. In privacy afterward he told Atchison 
if that girl could put it over other men to 
the same extent she handed it to her boss, 
she'd walk away with anything. 

“I don't like your language," retorted 
Atchison. “She never ‘puts anything 
over on me.’ I know she’s right—she 
always is—and I’ve sense enough to 
admit it.” 

So he disposed of the waiting architect, 
and then came the interview. Briefly he 
sketched his plan, omitting, of course, all 
mention of the dispute or the resulting 


“Your salary, dating from yesterday, 
the first of April, will be three hundred 
dollars a month,” he concluded. “I want 
you to look upon this new job as if you 
owned it, held it cinched. We give you 
absolute freedom in your plans. You may 
come to us for any advice which our 

reater commercial experience may afford; 
bur the responsibility will be yours. We 
do not want to restrict you in any way, 
for we are anxious to have the whole thing 
handled from a woman's viewpoint and 
presented by a woman. If you succeed, 
you may be sure of a substantial reward; 
if the job is still a bit beyond you, we, of 
course, will remember that you are an A 
No. 1 secretary. In that way you have 
nothing to lose and a great deal to gain. 
How does the proposition appeal to you?” 

Miss Norman Dd sat perfectly quiet, 
listening. She hadn't taken advantage of 
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y her a hundred a month to make the office attractive 
sideways at Miss Norman's desk. She has a caller too; but, gad, what a difference!” 


Mr. Atchison's frequent pauses for breath 
to put in a word. Now she raised her eyes 
to her employer's face, looked at him 
steadily for a second, and said: 

“There isn't much I can say, is there? 
I don't quite see what I have done to de- 
serve it, and I am not at all sure that I 
can succeed; but, of course, I want to try. 
I'd like to think it over—just to get my 
balance. It is a surprise." 

“Certainly. Take the rest of the after- 
noon off. Go out and take a walk and 
start in with a will to-morrow," suggested 
Mr. Atchison. 

“Thank you,” said Miss Norman; “that 
would be fine." 

“Gosh!” sighed Billy Thompson after 
she had left, “I thought for a minute she 
was going to lose her efficiency, and weep 
on us. 

“What if she had?" demanded Atchison 
pugnaciously. “She doesn’t need to be 
an automaton any more than she needs to 
look like a militant suffragette. If she 
didn’t have something of a real woman in 
her, she’d be no good at all.” 

“Uh-huh,” grunted Billy skeptically. 


THE task set Miss Norman was no easy 
one. This was no simple affair of paper- 
ing a room or two. Plans in detail were to 
be submitted, with prices. The attractive- 
ness of the plans were to be given equal 
consideration with the amount of money 
to be expended. Three big decorating 
firms and two department stores went 
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after the prize. Everybody 
in town knew of the new 
apartment hotel, the Kings- 
bury, it was called. The suc- 
cessful bidder would have 
publicity for a generation to 
come. 

Atchison, openly and aloud, 
congratulated himself that 
Billy Thompson would leave 
for New York in a week. 
Every time the latter looked 
in Miss Norman’s direction 
his face wore such an anxious, 
REV m expression that the 

ld Man fidgeted and swore. 
He could stew and fret 
enough for himself, he said, 
without a sour-faced gloom- 
caster haunting him, besides. 

However, on the Frida 
evening before Billy's sched 
uled Aep ld Man 
Atchison went home with a 
headache and a pain in his 
back. The headache spread 
insidiously into all his bones, 
and by midnight he was a 
tossing mass of fevered dis- 
comfort. He had it. 

“Influenza,” said the doc- 
tor. . 
* Oh, lord," groaned Atchi- 
son. "How long will I be 
laid up?” 

“Two weeks,” replied the 
doctor, “if you're careful and 
mind what I say and compli- 
cations don't set in. Other- 
wise, I am apt to turn the 
case over to the undertaker 
on short notice." 

“Callu p Thompson,” urged 
the sufferer feebly. “Its up to him to 
stay on the job. He can go to New York 
later.” 

Saturday morning Thompson studied 
his responsibilities, which consisted chiefly, 
to his way of thinking, of the incompara- 
ble protégée on the other side of the glass 
panel. Atchison’s gently overruled, pa- 
ternal attitude toward Miss Norman 
wouldn’t sit well on the younger man. 
If he wasn’t careful, he'd make himself 
look ridiculous. In fact, Thompson felt 
like—like a young cub of a salesman 
afraid of being squelched. 

“After all, I'm the boss, I guess," he 
reminded himself. 

So, Monday morning he took up the 
reins—firmly. He pressed the buzzer at 
Atchison's desk. Miss Norman gave no 
sign of hearing the call. The new stenog- 
rapher answered. 

“ Ask Miss Norman to step in, please," 
requested Thompson. 

Mis Norman was busy. He distinctly 
heard her tell the girl so, and that she 
would see Mr. Thompson just as soon as 
she finished something or other that she 
was doing. Thompson set his mouth and 
chin into determined lines. 

“She won't put on airs with me," he 
promised himself. “PIl set her straight 
right at the beginning." 

Presently Miss Norman laid down her 

encil ud came to the private office. 
hompson gave a swift appreciation to 
her faultless attire and rose to offer her a 
chair. Undoubtedly that was to set her 
straight at the beginning. 

“I met old (Continued on page 160) 


Some Samples of 


HIS isn’t an after-dinner speech. 

But it is going to resemble that 

brand of oratory in one respect— 

it is going to begin with a story. 

In the late ’70’s, when eise 
able fruit, oranges, grapes, and lemons 
were still being carried in sailing vessels 
from the Mediterranean ports to this 
country, there was intense commercial 
rivalry between two large Philadelphia 
fruit-importing houses. There being no 
refrigerating system in those days, speed, 
a quick voyage, was of prime necessity. 
The firm getting its fruit into port in 
the best condition, which meant the 
soonest after loading, made the most 
money. 

Giving these firms names, for con- 
venience, we may as well call one Jones 
and the other Brown. Jones had a crack 
bark, named the "Hurry," which had 
beaten all of Brown's vessels. So Brown 
built a bark on purpose to beat Aer. It 
was agreed that each craft was to sail 
from Philadel hia on a given day at a 
given time. The one making the port 
of Messina first won the race. "There were 
good-sized bets on the result. 

In command of the "Hurry" was 
Captain Joshua Bartley, a Cape Codder, 
a thorough seaman, a driving skipper, 
and then, as now, one of the finest fellows 
that ever lived. If he reads this he may 
not recognize his name, but he will the 
circumstances. The two barks left port 
on time. For the first day, so evenly 
were they matched, they kept in sight of 
cach other; and so the greater part of the 
second day. 

But on the afternoon of that day, 
Captain Bartley, intent on every possible 
advantage and keenly alive and alert, 
noticed along the windward horizon a 
slowly rising bank of clouds. The Brown 
ship, miles away to leeward, could see 
them, too, of course, but not so plainly. 
The clouds looked wicked, threatening. 
There was wind in them, certainly, but 
how much and how continuous? Cap- 
tain Bartley consulted the barometer; 
there were no marked indications of a 
storm. 

Night was coming on. The skipper of 
the Brown bark, watching his rival 
through the glass in the deepening dusk, 
and also anxious concerning the weather, 
saw the “Hurry” suddenly begin taking 
in sail. The royals came down, so did 
all the lighter kites, and hastily, too. 
Evidently, so the Brown skipper reasoned, 
Captain Bartley, fifteen miles to wind- 
ward, was preparing for a dangerous 
storm close upon him. Whereupon he, 
too, began shortening sail. Then dark- 
ness shut in. 

But Bartley's anxiety and consequent 
sail-shortening were all a bluff for the 
Brown skipper's benefit. He knew that 
the latter must be watching him and the 
weather; and that he would probably 
reason just as the events proved that he 
did. So while, during most of that night, 
the Brown craft, under scant canvas, was 
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cautiously anticipating the gale which 
did not come, the "Hurry," with every 
stitch set and her lee rail awash, was 
tearing on her course. She never saw her 
rival again, and easily won the race to 
Messina. 

Shrewdness, you see, on Bartley's 
part. Shrewdness, first, in figuring that 
the clouds, although they must surely 
mean a strong breeze, did not mean a 
gale; and, second, in thinking with his 
adversary's mind and acting upon his 
thought. He guessed with him, you see, 
and by so doing outguessed him. 


I TELL this story because it is a good 
example of genuine "Yankee shrewd- 
ness." I can, and will, tell some of the 
stories which show up the popular 
misconception of that old phrase. But 
I think it is about time that somebody 
got up in meeting and testified to the 
truth about this matter. 

Of course, we are all Yankees nowadays. 
At least, we all want to be counted in as 
“Yanks” who either went Over There or 
helped the ones who did go. But in this 
article, when I say "Yankee," I mean a 
native of one of the New England States. 

'That sort of Yankee has been char- 
acterized and caricatured ever since a 
group of them turned out with their old 
flintlocks to chase the Redcoats down the 
Concord Road. Uncle Sam himself, high 
hat, high cheek bones, long legs and 
leanness, is, or was, an attempt at cari- 
caturing the New England Yankee. 

In the majority of American novels or 
stories published prior to 1860, and in 
practically every bit of English fiction 
up to the end of the last century, when- 
ever a Yankee appeared, he was long and 
lean and cadaverous; he wore a goatee— 
not a chin beard, but a thin, small 
goatee, something the true Yankee 
almost never wears—and he usually sat 
on a fence, or on the seat of his wagon, 
or on the quarterdeck of his schooner, 
or brig, or whaler, chewing tobacco and 
whittling. He invariably wished to 
"trade" something or other, and the Lord 
help the fellow that traded with him; 
because that fellow was certain to be 
cheated out of his eyeteeth. This pro- 
pensity to chew and whittle and swindle 
under all circumstances and at all times 
was called, cheerfully, “Yankee shrewd- 
ness. 

Now, I am a Yankee. I was born on 
Cape Cod—which even a prejudiced 
observer will concede to be within the 
boundaries of Yankeeland—and my an- 
cestors, on both sides of the house since 
1650, or thereabouts, were Yankees, too. 
For thirteen or fourteen years I lived 
among the Cape Yankees and, after that, 
divided my time between them and the 
Boston variety. At present I am a New 
prm m in the winter months, but I 

asten back to the Cape just as soon as 
the early June breezes begin to smell 
fresh and salty sweet; when, leaning 
over the rail of the ferryboat, the dirty 
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water around New York City begins to 
remind me of a beach where the water 
isn’t dirty; when the fishing tackle in the 
Vesey Street window— 

But there! Excuse these personal 
details. The reason I dragged them and 
my ancestry into this thing was because 
I am about to make a serious statement, 
a statement which implies flying in the 
face of tradition, and I want everyone to 
understand that I do not so fly without 
having at least the backing of experience 
and ancestry. 

Here is the statement: In all my forty- 
odd years of experience with Yankees 
I do not remember ever having met one 
who habitually whittled. I have, of 
course, known some who whittled occa- 
sionally, when they were making a 
"bow'n'arrer" or a boit for one of the 
children. But I never knew one who 
whittled when he was making a trade. 
And I know very few nowadays who chew 
tobacco. In fact, I have seen more to- 
bacco-chewing in the South than I ever 
saw on Cape Cod. And I have known 
fewer still who were, habitually, swin- 
dlers. As to their "shrewdness"—well, 
what is this so-called Yankee shrewdness, 


anyway? 

ie must exist, or at least some trait 
or traits must exist which give to the 
New Englander the peculiar reputation 
he has borne for so long. I think it, or 
they, does, or do, exist. I tbink there is 
such a quality in the New England 
Yankee as a class. But it isn’t a pro- 
pensity to cheat or swindle. Let’s see if 
we can’t get at what it is. 

We'll dismiss in the beginning all such 
moss-grown yet ever-green yarns as those 
of the Connecticut maker. of wooden 
nutmegs, of the Down-Easter who fed 
his horse shoe pegs because they were 
cheaper than oats—which they never 
were; of the Maine man who put green 
spectacles on his horse so that the animal 
would eat ''excelsior" thinking it to be 
grass. 

These are ancient and decrepit relics 
of the “swindle” idea. And they are, 
and always were, lies, anyhow. I knew 
a man once who gave his pig sawdust 
instead of meal, but he did it because 
the sawdust box stood next to the meal 
chest, and it was the morning after the 
Red Men's picnic. And there wasn't 
any shrewdness about it, except on the 
part of the pig, who refused to eat it. 


OF THE same type is the following 
story. It is not offered as new; it has 
been told with a dozen variations. It is 
quoted here merely as a sample of its 
kind. 

Seth, a New Hampshire farmer, and 
Ezra, his brother, are talking together. 
I never heard, but I think it is a safe bet 
that they are sitting on the fence, chew- 
ing tobacco and whittling. And says 
Seth: 

“Ezry, what did you do with that old 
horse I sold you a spell ago? He-he! 


. Yankee Shrewdness 
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I declare I was kind of sorry for you when 
I worked that old balky critter off onto 
you. But business is business.” 

“Oh, it’s all right, Seth: I ain't holdin’ 
any grudge. Besides, I ain't got that 
horse no longer—I sold it day afore 
yesterday—to Mother." 

“Wh-a-at! You sold that good-for- 
nothin’ thing to Mother! How'd you 
do it?" 

**Wa-all, 'twas the day after Mother 
fell down the cellar stairs and she wa'n't 
quite up to snuff, I cal'late." 

“Well, well, well! If you ain't 
the shrewd one, Ezry! I snum, I'm 
proud of you!" 

Funny? Of course it's funny. 
But that kind of “shrewdness,” 
or slyness, or crookedness, is not 

culiar to New England or to the 

ankee. 

It exists wherever there are 
crooks and rascals. There are 
plenty of them in New England, 
yes, indeed! But there are plenty, 
also, in the West, where they 
“salt”? mines, and in the South, 
where they entrap the Northern 
clerk and semi-invalid into invest- 
ing his savings in “orange groves” 
in the middle of the Everglades. 
"They are not respected anywhere, 
weather are they typical, thank 
goodness, of their localities. 


Bu my story of the race be- 
tween the “Hurry” and her 
rival is typical. There isan element 
in this exploit of Captain Bartley’s 
which, I think, is always present 
in true New England shrewdness, 
that is, the sporting element. The 
captain took a certain chance, he 
gambled just a little bit on the 
weather and on the mind and 
temperament of the nal skipper. 
ine chances toone his diagnosis 
of the clouds and wind was correct; nine 
chances to one the other captain—whom 
he knew and whose merits and weaknesses 
he had appraised—would shorten sail 
when he did. But—there was the one 
off-chance. It took the affair quite out 
of the “sure thing” class and made it a 
me, a battle of wits, distinctly worth 
while of itself, aside from winning the 
race. 

One of Boston’s famous merchants of 
si years ago, himself an ex-Cape- 
Codder and sea captain, said, in his old 
age and at the period when he was 
several times a millionaire: “I don't 
suppose I would take the trouble to walk 
a balka on the certainty of having a 
thousand dollars given me. But, old as 
I am, I would tramp to the other end of 
the city if I thought I could make a 
hundred dollars by beating another fel- 
low in my line of business in a square 
trade risk.” 

It was the sporting element that ap- 
pealed to him, you see. It turned an 


otherwise commonplace deal into an ad- 
venture. 
But don’t get from this the idea that 


the Yankee, as a type, is a reckless 


gambler. He isn’t. Zf he gambles, if he 
takes a chance, he does it only after a 
careful study of the situation and a cool- 
headed estimate of persons and things 
involved. Having decided to go in, 
however, he goes in whole-heartedly. An 


- old chap whom I once knew gave me this 


piece of advice: "Son," he said, "when 


JOSEPH C. LINCOLN 
FAMOUS author of “Down-East” 


yarns. Born in Brewster, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1870, Lincoln has spent 
his whole life in New England—except 
latterly, when he has passed a few 
months each year in or near New 
York City. 

Following are the titles of some of 
his best known books: “Cap'n Eri," 
"Mr. Pratt,” “Keziah Coffin,” and 
“Extraditing Obadiah.” 

The article on “Yankee Shrewdness” 
was written in response to the follow- 
ing invitation sent to Mr. Lincoln by 
the Editor of THE AMERICAN MAGA- 
ZINE: 

We hear a great deal about Yankee Shrewd- 
ness. Is there any such thing as Yankee 
Shrewdness? Isn't shrewdness just shrewd- 
ness—no matter whether it appears on Cape 
Cod or in Buenos Aires? 

Anyhow—please tell us. Give us some 
points—and give us some stories to back 
up your points. You yourself are a Yankee. 
And you know Yankees. If anybody can 
tell what Yankee Shrewdness is—Joe Lin- 
coln can. 


you’ve made up your mind to leave the 
ship and swim ashore, for thunder sakes 
stick to your job! Don’t swim half way, 
and then tread water and holler till you 
drown.” 

Or, as another puts it: “A sensible man 
either stays to home or goes fishin’. He 
don’t set by the window all day with a 
hook and line in one hand and his bed- 
room slippers in the other.” A 

Or again: “By godfreys mighty! if I 
had decided to jump off Bunker Hiil 

Monument I'd jump! Blessed if 
I'd set up on top there, scared to 
death, and puttin’ off and puttin’ 
off till I got so old and feeble I fe// 
down! Either way they'd probably 
put in the papers: ‘Another dum 
fool gone;' but if I jumped, they'd 
have to put 'spunky' afore the 
*dum.'" 


NOTHER characteristic of 
true Yankee shrewdness, it 
seems to me, is the faculty of 
observing and of putting the 
results of observation to use. 
Most of us go stumbling along the 
highways of this world, seeing all 
sorts of things, hearing all sorts of 
things, but, so far as any profit 
from eyes and ears is concerned, 
we might as well be blind and 
deaf. 
Down on Cape Cod, for a hun- 
dred and fifty years people saw 
the wild éranbe i 


rry growing amid 
the sand dunes, and perhaps half 
of those who noticed this much 


idly wondered why the berries 
seemed to grow better where the 
sand sprinkling was even and 
uniform, rather than where it was 
not. But one day a man came 
who noticed and experimented. 
And now the cultivated Cape Cod 
cranberry brings the highest price 
in the markets of the United States. 
About fifty years ago Captain Lo- 
renzo Baker of Wellfleet, Massachusetts, 
was in command of a little coasting 
schooner and had put in at Kingston in 
the island of Jamaica. The cargo he 
had brought with him was discharged, 
and he was vainly looking for a return 


load. Bananas were plentiful in Kingston, 


by no means as plentiful as now, but 
kachi, They were of the yellow type. 
t seems almost incredible in the light of 
later developments, but the yellow 
banana was then sold but little in the 
United States. The bananas which we 
had, and they were not so very plentiful, 
were the red variety, coming from South 
America. 

Captain Baker ate bananas and, casu- 
ally, talked bananas while waiting and 
hoping for his return cargo. Someone, a 
native Jamaican, said something about 
the yellow banana keeping better, spoil- 
ing less easily, than the red. 

“You can hang up a bunch of these 
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things,” said the Jamaican, "when they're 
as green as grass, and they'll ripen per- 
fectly, hardly any loss.” 

“Hum!” observed Captain Baker, mus- 
ingly. “I suppose you could ship’em green, 
if anybody wanted to, and they’d keep.” 

“Certainl 

Captain Baker did some more think- 
ing; then he loaded his little schooner with 
yellow bananas and set sail for Boston. 

Yellow bananas were a novelty. The 
captain’s cargo arrived in good condition 
and sold at once. He tried another cargo; 
the same result. People began to ask 
for yellow bananas. Then he began to 
think in earnest. Jamaica was far nearer 
the United States than Colombia, from 
which most of our bananas had come 
hitherto. That meant shorter and less 
expensive voyages. Then, too, it was 
plainly evident that the Jamaican cli- 
mate and soil were ideal for the culture of 
the fruit. To Jamaica went Captain 
Baker with his brother-in-law, bought 
lands, and set about raising bananas for 
Northern markets. He succeeded; but 
this success did not prevent his con- 
tinuing to exercise his native shrewdness 
in thinking and planning larger successes. 
He came North, interested others, Yan- 
kees like himself, and a company was 
formed, with Baker at its head, to bring 
West Indian bananas in large lots to this 
country. To-day that company, in 
consolidation with its successors, has 
fleets of steamers sailing from Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, and New Orleans 
to Jamaica, Colon, and Santa Marta. 
As a side line it does a flourishing passen- 
ger business. It owns great hotels. And 
from Jamaica alone come yearly millions 
of bunches of yellow bananas, Captain 
Baker's experimental cargo. 

lt was the captain's Yankee shrewd- 
ness that realized the possibilities, saw 
the opportunity, and seized it. 

Of course there are thousands and 
thousands of instances of this sort of 
thing. There is the story of the Salem 
skipper who so long ago carried the first 
cargo of ice to Cuba, carried it on a chance, 
having, like a million other people, noticed 
that Cuba was a warm place. The 
difference between this Salem man and 
the others lay in the fact of his shrewdly 
guessing that a cargo which would, for 
a while, relieve that warmth might be 
profitable. Also because, having noticed 
that ice in Massachusetts was packed in 
sawdust in wooden ice-houses, he did 
some reasoning, and packed his cargo in 
sawdust in the vessel's hold—turned her 
into a Massachusetts ice-house, so to 
speak. He sold that cargo for a price 
sufficient to buy another vessel. Then he 


went back, with two ships, for more ice. . 


"THE Yankee judges character in his 
own way and expresses his judgment 
in that way, also. Once, while spending 
the day with an old friend of mine, a 
retired captain, of course—in those days 
every “solid man” in the town was a 
captain, either active or retired—there 
oozed, so to speak, into the yard a smooth 
individual io was representing a land 
company. The company, it appeared, 
had some thousand acres of real estate 
twenty miles or so from Boston. Accord- 
ing to our caller, who, it seemed, was 
himself a heavy stockholder, the said 
acres were, without doubt, the most 
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remarkable bit of property on this con- 
tinent. Hills, valleys, brooks, a lake, 
wonderful views, an even climate, near 
the railroad—or would be when the spur 
track was built; connected by trolley— 
when the trolley finished the extension 
they were soon, probably, to begin; 
fertile soil, everything desirable. As an 
investment—well, say! 

It developed that the smooth one had 
called purely out of a desire to do my 
old friend, the captain, a kindness. He 
was resting for a few days at the boarding- 
house in our village, and it had occurred 
to him that a pleasant way of putting in 
his time would be to drop in on some of 
the fine, substantial citizens, “like your- 
self, Captain,” and acquaint them with 
this marvelous opportunity. There were 
a few choice lots or tracts yet to be sold, 
et cetera, and so on. 

“Of course, you mustn’t take my word 
for it. I should be glad to go with you 
to look over the property any time. You 
may not wish to build yourself, but as an 
investment, sir—” 

And so on and on and on. My kind 
listened, calmly puffing at his cigar, once 
in a great while asking a question. Our 
caller wound up with a grand peroration, 
mopped his forehead, and then inquired 
cheerfully: 

“Well, Captain, what do you say?” 


MY FRIEND crossed his legs. “No,” 
he said, with marked deliberation. 

“No? But, my dear sir, I’m doing you 
a favor!” 

“Um-hm! I know; I’m much obliged. 
But I’m too old a man. If I wait a little 
while longer I'll maybe have a place in 
heaven giten to me. ’Tain’t no use to 
buy it of you ahead of time, at twenty- 
five cents a front foot.” 

After the smooth gentleman had 
departed, crestfallen, the captain shook 
his head. 

“If that fellow was peddlin' stock in 
himself I might have took a little," he 
observed. “He'd ought to be worth a 
risk as natural gas and ile.... Humph! 
Boy, when a perfect stranger is so ever- 
lastin' anxious to give you a bite of his 
apple that he all but shoves it between 
your teeth, look out for the worm.' 

In a blacksmith's shop one day I 
heard the blacksmith conversing with a 
lean old chap who was a tin peddler. 
'They were discussing a mutual acquaint- 
ance who was ill. 

"It's some kind of gallopin’ dyspepsy, 
ain't it?" inquired the blacksmith. “His 
wife says she can’t imagine how he got 
it. 

The tin peddler rubbed his chin. 

“Did you ever see him eat?” he asked. 

“Don’t know’s I ever did. Never 
noticed, anyhow.” 

“Humph! If you'd seen him you'd 
have noticed, you couldn’t help it. If 
you shut that fellow up in a box he'd 
eat his way out, like a rabbit. And now 
he's surprised that he's got dyspepsy! 
Huh! I cal'late if a man swallered a 
sawmill he'd be pretty darn sick when it 
started goin’.” 

The ability to judge character for 
himself, and to get at the reasons for 
things, is equally marked in the New 
Englander's faculty for sizing up a 
situation. 

Back in the days of Harrison's Adminis- 


tration, Captain Crowell was United 
States consul in a little town in Brazil. 
James G. Blaine, then Secretary of State, 
had a pet hobby, namely, trade reciproc- 
ity with the South American countries. 
To the captain's office in this little Brazil- 
ian town came a form letter from the 
State Department at Washington. 

"State as briefly as possible," it read, 

"what opportunity, in your opinion, an 
American merchant would have should 
he engage in the business of selling 
American goods i in your neighborhood.” 

Captain Crowell’s opinion of most 
things in that neighborhood had been 
formed some time before. But to make 
certain he gave the place another thor- 
ough looking-over. His faculty for judg- 
ing people and situations, let me add, had 
been formed through a lifetime of ad- 
venture and command all over the wet 
places of the world. He sat down and 
wrote his reply: 

“An American merchant coming here 
to sell his goods," he wrote, “would have 
about as much chance as a cat in hell with 
no claws.” 

A year or two later the captain re- 
ceived orders to go to a certain official 
in the Brazilian capital, receive from him 
a valuable secret document and bring it 
without delay to Secretary Blaine at 
Washington. The captain’s yarn of how 
he carried out his commission is a mighty 
good one of itself, and there is plenty of 
Yankee shrewdness in ir, too; but it is too 
long for this article. He got the paper to 
Washington in safety and was summoned 
to the Secretary’s room. 

Mr. Blaine was there, so was Secretary 
Tracy, and another member of the 
Cabinet. The document was handed 
over, Captain Crowell was thanked for 
his promptness and efficiency, and then 
Secretary Blaine ordered one of his 
clerks to bring a certain file of letters. 
From this file he selected a letter. 

"*An American merchant coming here 
to sell his goods," he read aloud, "would 
have about as much chance as a cat in 
hell with no claws.’ . . . Are you the 
author of that, sir?" 


THE captain shook his head. “No, sir," 
he replied. 

“You're not!” 
letter?” 

“Yes, sir, I wrote the letter; but I'm 
not the author of that saying. It was a 
French admiral who said that first, I 
believe.” 

Mr. Blaine laughed. “Is that so?” he 
observed. “I didn’t know it. It’s ex- 
pressive, certainly. You are well informed, 
Captain. Where were you educated?” 

Captain Crowell smiled. “I never was 
educated," he said. “All the schooling 
I ever had I got in a little square school- 
house with a rock under each corner down 
in the Cape Cod sand." 

Blaine, himself a Maine Yankee, turned 
to Mr. Tracy and shook his head. “That’s 
where they come from," he said, with 
emphasis. 

Shrew dness doesn't mean meanness, or 
stinginess, in New England. There are 
stingy Yankees, shrewd or otherwise, but 
the Yankee as a type is not stingy. Thrif- 
ty? Oh, yes! The Yankee believes in put- 
ting by for a rainy day. As one of them 
said to me, "See what Noah got by it." 
He believes in (Continued on page 75) 
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How Friends Can Open Doors 
for You 


The story of John Parker, whose life insurance sales for thirty-three years have 
averaged $700,000 a year. Although nearly 60 he is still 
setting the pace for much younger men 


- By Albert Sidney Gregg 


ARKER was in the midst of his 

story when I shot this question 

at him: 

“What was your biggest sale, 

and how do you interest men 
of large means?” 

*My biggest sale amounted to 
half a million dollars, and it took 
just twenty minutes—plus thirty 
years,” he replied, with an em- 
phatic pause. “Big sales are 
not put over on short notice. 
The sale itself may require 
only a few minutes, but it 
takes years to learn how. No 
man can rush into another 
man's presence and make a 
sale of half a million with- 
out paving the way for the 
big moment of the sale. 

“There are controlling 
factors entirely outside of 
the interview which closes 
the deal. They are health, 
personality, general stand- 
ing, reputation for square 
dealing, knowledge of human 
nature, and specific knowledge 
about the prospect himself; 
and they also include the stand- 
ing of the salesman's own house 
or company, and the extent and 
quality of his friendships among 
influential men. 

“But chief among these factors are 
personal friendships. For over thirty 
years I have catetully extended my ac- 
quaintance among bankers, lawyers, mer- 
chants, manufacturers and others of large 
affairs. I try to make friends wherever I 
find an opportunity, regardless of im- 
mediate sales. These friends are my silent 
partners. They have unlocked the door 
of opportunity for me hundreds of times." 

In his early twenties Jack Parker was 
a clerk in a Saint Paul bank. At that 
time he had no big ideas about achieve- 
ments in business. He jogged along, did 
his work well, made friends, and became 
prominent as an amateur athlete. 

One morning he was surprised and puz- 
zled to receive a letter from a high oficial 
of a well-known insurance company, 
stating that he would be in Saint Paul in a 
few days and would like to have an inter- 
view with Parker. During that interview 
Parker was offered the position of local 
manager of the insurance company. He 
also learned that he had been recommend- 
ed by one of the leading business men of 
Saint Paul. His friends scoffed at the 
idea of a bank clerk with a promising 
future becoming an "insurance agent." 


JOHN PARKER, OF CLEVELAND 


A remarkable life insurance salesman. 
Along with his ability as a salesman Par- 
ker possesses rare powers of expression. 
Following are a few "Parkerisms": 

Bore in, but don't bore. 

Do more than you are paid for—it brings 
more pay. 

A boaster never impresses—he fades. 

Hustle is in the head—not in the feet. 

Don't turn your back on a man because he 
is little. He may be bigger than you some day. 


Everybody in his circle opposed the 
change, save a wise old lady who had 
known Parker from boyhood. 

“Take it, Jack," she said encouragingly. 
** You are a good mixer and you will win." 

So Parker accepted the offer, and during 
the first month he made as much as he 
had been paid for a whole year in his 
previous job. His first customer was the 
president of the bank where he had been 
employed, and by the end of the year he 


had made a substantial dent in the in- 

surable community of Saint Paul and 

neighboring towns. He has sold an aver- 
age of seven hundred thousand dollars 
of life insurance each year for a period 
of thirty-three years. Although verg- 
ing on sixty, he can more than set 

the pace for the young fellows. 

He 1s the embodiment of vigor, 
health of body and strength of 
mind. 

“After men have made their 
money they usually have to 
fight to keep it," says Par- 
ker. “Therefore they employ 
secretaries to conserve their 
time and serve as: buffers 

between them and the pub- 

lic. Such men are distribu- 
tors of large sums of money, 
and it is worth while to 

. make a special effort to 

reach them with whatever 

ou may havetooffer. Some- 
dy is going to get their 
orders for houses, lands, 
bonds, stocks, merchandise, 
and insurance, and it might as 
well be you as the other fellow. 

My plan is to pick out my 

men well in advance, and make 

such a gradual approach that 
when the time comes to present 
my proposition I have a very fair 
acquaintance with them. You will 
observe that in the war very few well- 
fortified towns were taken by direct as- 
sault. They were surrounded, and then 
reduced by an indirect attack. The same 

rule holds true in business. A man has a 
perfect right to erect barriers, and I have 
an equal right to break down or to get 
around those barriers in a legitimate 
business transaction if I can. It is part 
of the battle of life. 

“No man of wealth can possibly exist 
by himself unless he becomes a miser and 
hoards his gold, in which case it would 
not yield any revenue. To make his 
money earn money he must keep it 
invested, Therefore he has banking, in- 
dustrial, business, and legal connections, 
and, being human, he also has social 
relations. 

*Hence, you can see that the more 
friends you have, especially. among men 
of good standing in the business world, 
the easier it will be to ‘get to’ the 'ex- 
clusive’ who is entrenched behind secre- 
taries, clerks, and other employees. 
New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago 
are noted for their big men who live be- 
hind barricades. (Continued on page 139) 
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Mother’s Excitement Over 


Father’s Old Sweetheart 


It reaches white heat just as he starts for a class 
reunion which the hated rival is to attend 


By Bess Streeter Aldrich 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


RS. HENRY Y. MASON’S 

years numbered fifty-two, 

which means that she stood 

on that plateau of life where 

one looks both hopefully for- 
ward and longingly back. Life had been 
very gracious to Mother Mason. It had 
brought her health, happiness, and Henry; 
and sometimes in a spasm of loyal devo- 
tion, Mother decided that the greatest of 
these was Henry. 

To-night, as she sat knitting by the 
library table, her heavy figure erect, her 
plump face, under its graying hair, rzdiat- 
ing energy and kindliness, her health was 
evident. 

As for the happiness, the source of a 
goodly share of it was apparent. Sounds 
of vouthful laughter came with the scent 
of lilacs through the open windows. They 
were all out there in the yard: serious-eyed 
Katherine home from the University for 
spring vacation, lovely eighteen-year-old 
Marcia, merry sixteen-year-old Kicanor: 
and troublesome, lovable twelve-year-old 
Junior. Even Bob, good, steady Bob, her 
eldest, was out there, too, just leaving 
with Mabel, his bride of a year, for the 
little home two blocks down the street. 
Yes, Mother had known much happiness. 

Which brings us to Henry. That big, 
calm, conservative president of the 
Springtown First National Bank was just 
sitting down on the opposite side of the 
library table and unfolding the “ Evening 
journal" when Mother began: 

* Henry, you wait a minute. I want to 
talk to you about something that has been 
on my mind all day." 

Henry looked up politely, but hung on 
to his paper. 

“This morning I was cleaning out the 
drawers of that old bureau in the attic 
and I began reading scraps of letters and 
looking at the pictures of my old college 
classmates, and I just got hungry to see 
them all. I kept thinking about my girl- 
hood with those old chums, and I was 
so homesick to see them I could taste it. 
Why, if I could hear Nettie Fisher laugh 
and sée Julie Todd's shining, happy 
face!" 

She dropped her knitting and turned 
to her husband. 

* Henry, I've a good, big notion to plan 
to go back to Mount Carroll for Com- 
mencement." 

“Why, sure! Why don't you, Mother?" 

Henry prepared to plunge into the 

aper as though the matter were settled, 
ut it seemed Mother had more to say. For 
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twenty-six years Father had been a 
patient, silent boulder in the middle of the 
stream of Mother’s chatter. 

“You know, Father, Junior would be 
all right with the girls to look after him. 
And then there’s this: Of course I knew 
when Bob was married that he'd probably 
have children—and it’s right, too—I 
wouldn't say this to a soul but you—for I 


am ashamed of it—but ever since the day © 


Mabel told me her secret, and was so 
happy about it—poor child!—I’ve just 
resented the thought of being a grand- 
mother. Why, Henry, I don't feel like a 
grandmother, and I’m not ready to be 
one. 

"[ don't see any way to stop it, 
Mother." 

Henry stole a surreptitious glance at a 
tempting editorial. 

“Of course not!" Mother was too much 
in earnest to be frivolous. "But before 
Im a grandmother—it'll be in July—I 
want to go back to Mount Carroll and be 
a girl again. If I could just get with that 
old crowd it would bring my youth. all 
back, I know. I'd just live it over. Why, 
Henry, I'd give the price of the trip to 
have five minutes of real girlish thrill —" 

* All right, Mother." Father boldly dis- 
missed the subject. ''You just plan to go 
and get your thrill." 


IN THE busy weeks that followed 
Mother moved in an exalted state of 
mind, thinking of nothing but plans to 
leave the family comfortable and the ex- 
quisite pleasure before her. She wrote 
reams of messages to Julie Todd and 
Nettie Fisher and Myra Breckenridge and 
a dozen others. To be sure, they had all 
possessed other names for a quarter of a 
century, but Mother deigned to use them 
only on the outside of the envelopes. 

There were clothes to be planned. 
Mother thought the town dressmaker 
could make her something suitable, but 
the girls protested. 

** You're not going back there looking 
dinky, Mama, that's sure." 

And Henry added his voice, “That’s 
right, Mother; you doll up." 

So Marcia and Mother journeyed to 
Capital City and chose a navy blue tail- 
ored suit, and a stunning black and white 
silk, and a soft gray chiffon gown, “in 
which she looks perfectly Astorbiltish,” 
Marcia afterward told the assembled 
family. These, with hat and gloves and a 
pair of expensive gray suede shoes that 
hurt her feet, but made them look like a 
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girl's, came to a ghastly sum in threc 
figures, so that Mother felt almost ill 
when she wrote on the check, “Henry Y. 
Mason, per Mrs. H. Y. M." 

On the evening before the wonderful 
journey back to the Land of Youth, 
Father made his startling announcement. 
He had been reading quietly in his ac- 
customed place by the library table. 
Mother, who had been putting pictures of 
all the family and views of the new house 
into her grip, came into the library. 

* Mother"— Henry put down his maga- 
zine—" I've decided to go with you to- 
morrow and on to Mid western while you 
are at Moum Carroll." Father's univer- 
sity was in a state farther east than 
Mother's Alma Mater. "When you get 
off at Oxford to change, I'll go right on, 
and then next Thursday, after Commence- 
ment, I'll be on the train coming back, 
and meet you there." 


OTHER was delighted, reproaching 

herself severely, in her tender-hearted 
way, for not having thought of the same 
thing. Father had attended to business so 
strictly all these years that this arrange- 
ment had not once occurred to her. 

"]ve been thinking what you said 
about seeing your old chums, and, by 
George! I'd enjov it, too," Henry went 
on. "I can't think of anything more 
pleasurable than meeting Slim Reed and 
the Benson boys, and old Jim Baker.” 

So Father got his hat and went back to 
the bank to attend to some business; for 
with that nonchalant way a man has of 
throwing a clean collar into a grip pre- 
paratory to a long journey there was 
nothing for him to do at home. 

Kind-hearted Mother's cup of joy was 
bubbling over. Happy moisture stood in 
her eyes as she got out Father's things. 
How well he deserved the trip! 

Hurrying back into the library to get a 
late magazine for him to take along, 
her eyes fell upon the one he had just 
been reading. It was the Midwestern 
University Alumnus. Smiling, Mother 
picked it up. Under the heading “Class 
of '89"—that was Father’s—there were a 
couple of commonplace items. Her eyes 
wandered on. ‘‘Class of '9o." There was 
a clever call for a reunion signed by the 
Class Secretary, Laura Drew Westerman. 
Mother sat down heavily, and The Thing, 
after a long hibernating period, awoke and 
raised its scaly head. 

Now, there is in the life of every mar- 
ried woman a faint, far-away, ghostly 
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personage known as The Old Girl. Just 
how much they had meant to each other, 
Mother had never known. She did know 
that every spring and fall for twenty-six 
years she had cleaned out a box which 
contained, among other trinkets, an auto- 
graph album and a copy of Lucile and a 
picture of a dark-eyed girl in a ridiculously 

ig-sleeved dress, all marked “To Henry 
from Laura." Laura Drew was Henry's 
old girl. 

So from this lack of knowledge and the 
instinct inherited from primal woman 
had been hatched a little slimy creature, 
so unworthy of Mother that she had 
refused to call it by its real name. That 
had been years ago. With the coming of 
children and the passing of years, The 
"Thing had shriveled up, both from lack of 
nourishment and because Mother laughed 
atit. A Thing like that cannot live in the 
white light of Humor. But now, quite 
stunned by the sudden surprise that The 
Thing was alive, she could only listen 
passively to what it was saying: 

** So! even though he has been kind and 
loving and good and true to you," It said 
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tragically, for It loves to be tragic, 
“across the years she has called to him." 

On the train the next day, Mother 
steeled herself to venture, quite casually: 
“T saw by your Alumnus last night that 
Laura Drew is to be there.” 

"Yes, I saw that, too," Father said 
simply, and the subject was dropped. 

the station platform at Oxford, 

Mother clung to Father's arm for just a 
second, he seemed so boyish and enthu- 
siastic. She stood for several minutes by 
the side of her grips watching the train 
curve around the bend of the bluff, carry- 
ing Father down the road to youth—and 
Laura Drew. 


"THEN, with characteristic good sense, 
she determined to put the thought com- 
pletely out of her mind and devote herself 
to the resurrection of her own youth. So 
she walked energetically into the station, 
spread a paper on the dusty bench, and 
sat down. Her feet hurt her, but the trim 
girlish appearance of the gray suede shoes 
peeping out from under the smart suit 
was full compensation for all earthly ills. 


A little gray-haired, washed-out wom- 
an in an out-of-date, limpsy suit was 
wandering aimlessly around the room. 
In the course of her ramblings she con- 
fronted Mother with a question concern- 
ing the train to Mount Carroll. Mother, 
in turn, interrogated the woman. It was 
JV iue 'Todd, whose round, happy 
face Mother had crossed two states to 
see. Poor Mother! 

After the first shock, she drew Julie 
down beside her on the bench and the two 
visited until their train came. Julie had 
no permanent home. Her husband, it 
seemed, had been unfortunate, first in 
losing the money his father had left him, 
and then in having his ability underesti- 
mated by a dozen or so employers. He 
was working just now for a dairyman—it 
was very hard on him, though—out in all 
sorts of weather. ' 

'There were seven children, unusually 
smart, too, but their father's bad luck 
seemed to shadow them. Joe, now, had 
been in the army, and had left camp for a 
little while—he had fully intended to go 
back; but the officers were very disagree- 


Every spring and fall for twenty-six years Mother had cleaned out a box which contained, among 
other trinkets, an autograph album and a copy of Lucile, and a picture of a dark-eyed girl in 


a big-sleeved dress, all marked, "To Henry from Laura.” 


Laura Drew was Henry's old girl 
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able and unjust about it. And on and on 
through an endless tale of grievances. 

It was late afternoon when the train 
arrived at Mount Carroll. The station 
was a mass of moving students, class 
colors, arriving parents and old grads. 
Mother's spirits were high. 

Em met them and took them to her 
pretty bungalow on College Hill. Em had 
never married. She was Miss Emmeline 
Livingston, head of the English Depart- 
ment, and she talked with the same pure 
diction to be found in *' Boswell's Life of 
Johnson." Also, she was an ardent 
follower of a new cult which had for its 
main idea, as nearly as Mother could 
ascertain, the conviction that if you lost 
your money or your appetite or your 
reputation, you had a perfect right to be- 
lieve that there had been chaos where 
there should have been cosmos. 

Nettie Fisher and Myra Breckenridge 
had arrived that morning, and were there 


to greet Mother and Julie Todd. Nettie 
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Nettie and Julie were smothering the fat one with someone's 


one, 


Fisher was a widow, beautifully gowned 
in black. She had enormous wealth; but 
the broken body of her only boy lay under 
the poppies in a Flanders' field, and she 
had come to meet these girlhood friends 
to try and find surcease for the ache that 
never stopped. 


YRA BRECKENRIDGE had no chil- 
dren,dead or living. Her sole claims to 
distinction seemed to be that she was the 
champion woman bridge-player of her 
city, and that her bulldog had taken the 
blue ribbon for two consecutive years. 
She wore a slim, flame-colored dress cut 
on sixteen-year-old lines. Her fight with 
Time had been persistent, as shown by 
the array of weapons on her dressing 
table. But Time was beginning to fight 
with his back to the wall. 
They made an incongruous little group, 


and Mother was shaking the little one, while he 


as far apart now as the stars and the 
seas; but it had not evidenced itself to 
Mother, who, with blind loyalty, told 
herself during dinner that a noticeable 
stiffness among them would soon wear off. 

After dinner, Mother unpacked her 
grips and hung the pretty gowns in a 
cedar closet. But the photographs that 
had been packed with happy anticipation 
she left in the bag. It would be poor taste 
to display the views of her cherished sun- 
parlor and fireplace and mahogany stair- 
way to poor Julie, who had no home. It 
would be cruel to flaunt the photographs 


of all those lovely daughters and sturdy: 


sons before Nettie, whose only boy had 
thrown down the flaming torch. So 
Mother closed the bag and went down- 
stairs to meet the three boys of the old 
class who had come to call. 

One of the boys was a fat judge, with 
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sofa pillows, Myra and Em were taking care of the bearded 
motioned feebly with his hands that he was ready for peace 


a shining, bald head and a shining, round 
face behind shining, round tortoise-shell 
glasses. One was a small, wrinkled, 
dapper dry-goods merchant. And one was 
a tall doctor with a Van Dyke beard. This 
completed the reunion of the Class of ’go. 

There were numberless seats and 
chairs on the roomy porch of the bun- 
galow, and it was there that they all 
sat down. The hour that followed was 
not an unqualified success. The reunion 
appeared not to be living up to its expec- 
tations. The old crowd was nothing but 
a group of middle-aged people who were 
politely discussing orthopedic hospitals 
and the reconstruction of Rheims. Oc- 
casionally, someone referred with forced 
jocularity to a crowd of jolly young folks 
they had once known. Ah, well! After 
all, you can’t recapture Youth by trying 
to throw salt on its tail. 


Sensing that things were lagging, 
Mother proposed that they walk up to 
the old school, with Em to show them 
around. They found a dozen unfamiliar 
buildings, an elaborate new home for the 

resident, and a strange campanile point- 
ing its finger, obelisk-like, to the blue sky. 
Only the green-sloping campus smiled 
gently at them like a kind old mother 
whose sweet face welcomed them home. 


ON MONDAY they attended the liter- 
ary societies’ pageant. As the slowly 
moving lines of brilliantly costumed girls 
came into view, Mother’s heart was 
throbbing in time to the notes of the 
bugle. With shining eyes she turned to 
the little widow. 
“Nettie,” she said solemnly, “we girls 
started this parade day.” 
“I know it. We all had big white tissue 


paper hats with pink roses on them—" 

“ And we stole the Beta’s stuffed mon- 
key so they wouldn't have a mascot—” 

“And got up at four o'clock to pick 
clovers for the chain.” 

They had made the first chain, and now, 
gray-haired, they were standing on tiptoe 
at the edge of the crowd trying to catch a 
glimpse of the lithe, radiant, marching 
girls—Eternal Youth forever winding in 
and out under the shimmering leaves of 
the old oaks! d 

It was like that for three days. They 
seemed always to be on the outskirts of 
things, looking on. For three days they 
went everywhere together—class plays, 
receptions, ball games, musicals—this 
little lost flock of sheep. For three days 
Mother exerted herself to the utmost to 
catch one glimpse of the lost Youth of these 
men and women. Apparently they saw 
everything with mature vision, measured 
everything by the standard of a half-cen- 
tury s experience. (Continued on page 123) 


Don't Say “Maybe I Can"— 
Say “Yes, Ill Do It!” 


By assuming the imperative mood toward myself I fight off 
worry and keep healthy and happy—even now when I am 83 


By Bishop Samuel Fallows 


LTHOUGH I am eighty-three 
years old, I am both happy in 
mind and vigorous in Peay. 
For some reason, this combi- 
nation of health, happiness, 

and old age seems to strike people as an 
unusual thing, out of the reach of the 
average human being. And because he 
seems to feel that way about it, the 
Editor of THe AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
has asked me to tell "how I did it.” If 
anything I can say will help others to 
grow old healthily and happily—especially 
happily—I am glad to tell how and why 
the world always did, and still does, 
look good to me. 

Eighty-three splendid years I have 
had. Looking back, I can say that I 
never dreaded old age. 

You will say that I must be an op- 
timist. I am; and I suppose it is partly 
a physical matter. Not long ago my 
doctor went through me and declared 
that I was as robust as a man of sixty. 
When my day's work is over, I like to 
get into my Civil War uniform and go out 
across Chicago and address a patriotic 
meeting. It doesn't tire me. I come 
home refreshed. 

I have never taken a real vacation. I 
merely change from one activity to 
another: write a book, or go on a journey 
with a definite object in view, or throw 
myself headlong into some new and in- 
spiring cause. And through it all I feel 
well in body and cheerful in spirit. 

How do I explain it? In the first place, 
because I refuse to worry. I mean just 
that. I refuse to worry. I don’t fill my 
mind with anxiety about the present or 
the future. And, especially, I don’t 
worry about what is over and done with. 

When I make mistakes, I extract a 
lesson from them; and, treasuring the 
lesson, I forget the mistakes. As for the 
future, it consists of the things you can 
help, and the things you can’t help. Why 
worry about the things you can help? 
That only impairs your ability to correct 
them. Pitch in, with a clear head and a 
stout heart, and make short work of it. 

Back in the days when I was state 
superintendent of public instruction in 
Wisconsin, I helped to get an Easterner 
to move West as wadane of our uni- 
versity. Commencement approached and 
after a long battle for academic recog- 
nition; the first generation of co-eds were 
about ready to receive the degree of 
bachelor of arts. Our president refused, 
point-blank, to graduate them; said he 
would “never be guilty of the absurdity 
of calling young women ‘bachelors’.” 

A pretty fix we were in, then! I might 
have worried myself distracted over it, 
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for he stcod his ground. I stood mine, 
too; but it did no good until, thanks to a 
clear head (clear because free from worry), 
I thought to look up “bachelor” in the 
dictionary, and read, to my inexpressible 
relief, “Bachelor, an unmarried woman. 
Ben Jonson, Obs.” That settled it. The 
girls got their degrees. 

Another time I had a contest with a 
railroad. When I started my regiment 
South, in the early days of the Civil War, 
the railroad packed us into freight and 
cattle cars. It was the dead of winter. 
My men were freezing. Fingers caught 
it; ears did, and toes. Had I got myself 
into the state of inethciency which 
worriers arrive at, the soldiers would 
have suffered severely by scores and 
hundreds. But I kept calm, and pretty 
soon, when our train pulled up alongside 
a string of cabooses, 1 ordered my men 
to raid the cabooses, take out some of the 
stoves, put them into our freight cars, 
chop holes for the stovepipes, and, with 
fuel from the cabooses, fire up. They 
went at it gloriously, I with them. 
Frantic railroad hands came running, 
and, in language not fit for a bishop to 
repeat, demanded to see the colonel. As 
I had a common army overcoat on, they 
were unable to pick me out from among 
the rest, so we finished our job and pulled 
through alive. 


A TREMENDOUS claim for damages 
followed. But I got our surgeon to 
brandish a list of the frozen fingers, 
frozen ears, frozen toes, and the lives lost 
from the exposure, and the railroad com- 
pany, finding that we could furnish a 
dozen damage suits to their one, backed 
down. 

You see what I mean by helping the 
things that can be helped. With your 
nerves steady and your head clear, grip 
the bull by the horns. Yet there remain 
the things you can't help; how are you to 
keep from worrying about those? You 
will say that sometimes it takes more 
than kuman strength. True, but are you 
not aware that you have more than hu- 
man strength to draw on? This is God's 
world. The life of God pulses through it. 
And through you! By prayer, and by the 
courage which is your part in getting 
the prayer answered, you can tap un- 
limited reservoirs of strength. God 
Himself is the Supreme Optimist. 

I am not preaching. 

I am not arguing for my belief. I am 
only saying that it is mine, and that, 
because of it, I have been enabled to 
conquer the arch foe of health ‘and of 
happiness, namely worry. Much more 
than a sound physique and a cheerful dis- 


position, this has been the secret of the 
optimism that has kept me young for 
eighty-three years. 

Now, everyone is optimistic in certain 
moods. In certain moods everyone 
ossesses the happiness that makes for 
health. But in other moods it appears a 
good deal less simple. Depression comes— 
often without warning. You know people 
who are up-attic one minute, down-cellar 
the next. Are you one of them? If so, 
you say you have a “mercurial tempera- 
ment,” which sounds rather fine and dis- 
tinguished but is really a confession of 
weakness. Never give in to a mood. 


-Make the mood give in to you. You can. 


It is no such unconquerable monster as 
it seems. It quails before courage—even 
before assumed courage. It is a gullible 
monster. Fool it! 


WHEN gloom attacks you, smile. 
If smiling is not enough, whistle. 
If whistling fails, sing. The mood will 
answer back, “Stuff and nonsense! I am 
not so easily swindled." But keep it up. 
Presently gloom will vanish, and your 
pretended sunshine will turn real. 

Luther Gulick put this capitally when 
he wrote: “A man who is in the dumps 
can say to himself: ‘Come now, brace up! 
Be cheerful!’ But that will not make him 
so. What he can do, and do successfully, 
is to make himself act the way a cheerful 
man would act, and after a time the 
emotion slips into line with his assumed 
attitude. He actually becomes what he 
was pretending to be.” 

That is sound psychology. We feel the 
way we act. Ata college ball game there 
are regularly appointed leaders to whi 
up the cheering. Everyone sees throaeh 
it; but cheers bring enthusiasm, and the 
crowd that began by cheering because 
ordered to, finds itself cheering because it 
can’t hold in. So at a political rally; 
cooked-up fervor becomes genuine. It is 
even true that mere bodily postures have 
a lot to do with mood. Professor James 
once said: 


If you never wholly give yourself up to the 
chair you sit in, but always keep your muscles 
half contracted for a rise, if you breathe 
eighteen or nineteen instead of sixteen times 
a minute, and never quite breathe out at 
that, what mental mood can you be in but one 
of inner panting and expectancy, and how 
can the future and its worries possibly forsake 
your mind? On the other hand, how can they 
gain admission to your mind if your brow be 
unruflled, your respiration calm and complete, 
and your muscles all relaxed. 


But suppose you have given in to 
doleful moods until the blues have be- 
come second nature; will habitual de- 
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press retreat before sham weapons? 
"es, if you make a good, plausible show 
of starting afresh. Try it. Repaper the 
house. Rearrange the furniture. Buy a 
talking machine, or a car, if you can 
afford it, or perhaps a dog. Adopt a 
hobby; better yet, a “cause.” Act like a 
person getting out of the old, dismal rut. 
You will know, of course, that all this is 
sheer pretense, yet it will deceive the 
enemy and put him to flight. Whenever 
he attempts to return, smile. If smiling 
fails, whistle. If whistling fails, sing. 
That will work triumphantly now, for 
you are no longer a chronic case. By 
pretending to secure a fresh start, you 
have actually secured one. 

I believe in only one mood, the im- 
perative. While it cannot say to worry 
and the blues, “Depart! Vanish!” it en- 
ables a man to bid himself conquer them, 
and to go at it—not in the spirit of 
“ Maybe I can,” or of “Pll try," but of 
“Yes, I'll do it!” If he wins by a game 
with himself, what matter? Back of the 
psychological game is the imperative 
mood, and it will win against foes vastly 
more menacing than worry and depres- 
sion. It discounts handicaps, overcomes 
hardship, vanquishes disappointment. 

I think of Helen Keller. In a world 
both dark and silent, she is not saying, 
* Maybe I can get the most out of life," 
or, "I'll try;" she tells herself to get it, 
and she does. It was the same way with 
Booker Washington, whom I knew so 
well. It has been the same way with my 
friend. President Underwood of the Erie 
Railroad. From common labor in a 
roundhouse at a dollar a day he came up 
and up and up, by sheer force of the 
imperative mood. Adopt it. You can. 

Among the bitterest griefs of my 
youth was a disappointment. With 
three hundred dollars in a money belt 
I journeyed to Harvard, where I planned 
to take a postgraduate course leading to 
a higher degree. How I wanted that 
course! I had set my heart on it, drudged 
for it, saved for it. But I discovered on 
arrival that there was no such course at 
Harvard then—no, nor at any other 
university in America. 

Thanks to the imperative mood, I 
choked down my dismay, braced up, and 
made the best of it. Half of the three 
hundred dollars in my money belt went 
for a piano for my young bride. With 
the other half I acted on the advice of 
Professor Bowen of Harvard, who said, 
“ Pll give you a list of books, and they'll 
be your postgraduate course.” They 
were. More than that, they have in- 
creased and multiplied. I now have a 
number of thousands, every volume a 
dearly beloved friend. : 


TRE imperative mood means having 
your hand on your own steam- 
throttle and driving straight for success 
or happiness, or whatever goal you 
choose. But are there not accidents by 
the way? Are there not the great, deep 
sorrows that prevent our getting the 
most out of life? Sorrows great and deep 
there are, I confess. I have had my share; 
but, far from preventing our getting the 
most out of life, they may even help us 
to get it. 

When America entered the war and 
boys were being drafted into the army, 
some mothers came to me with tears 
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streaming, and begged me to use m 

influence to have their sons exempted. 
I told them not to mourn; that being 
drafted was the best thing for the boys; 
that I had been a soldier myself and that 
I got a lot more out of it than the mere 
thrill of being brevetted brigadier general. 
I got knowledge of men, self-reliance, and 
a passionate love of country. I urged 


them to take a broader view. Instead of 
thinking first of themselves, to think 
first of the nation and its need. They 
went away apparently far from consoled; 
but, one by one, they returned to thank 
me. 

These great, deep sorrows are like moun- 
tain paths, hard and painful, yet leading up- 
ward into realms of (Continued on page 110) 


The Yellow Streak 


in David 


A husband-and-wife story 


By Bertha A. Rich 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ROBERT AMICK 


NSEEING, unfeeling, David 

Crews sat on the edge of his 

bed, his wife’s letter clenched 

in his hand. How long he had 

sat thus or how many times he 
had read the letter, he did not know. He 
knew only that he was numbly, unbeliev- 
ably miserable. Fate through the medium 
of his adored wife had dealt him a stag- 
gering blow, and he was still dazed from 
the shock. A knocking at his door roused 
him slightly, and after a moment’s fum- 
bling with the lock a buxom Irish maid 
entered. 

“Shall I be makin’ up your room, sir?" 
she inquired. David shook his head. The 
maid Tooked at him keenly. “I hope 
jue not sick, sir. You do be lookin' a 

it peaked. Or maybe it's bad noos 
you're after havin'?" 

David nodded, touched by the woman's 
friendly interest. "I've lost everything I 
had in the world,” he answered thickly. 

The woman beamed on him, her hands 
on her ample hips, "Shure, an’ is that all? 
Well, Mary be praised, you can soon git it 
back again—if it’s worth the havin'—and 
if you're a good fighter. Beggin' your 
pardon, sir, but I've found out that most 
av us lose things because we don't know 
how to hold on to 'em. But we can al- 
ways git 'em back, if we put up a good 
fight and keep on a-fightin’. Now you 
jest brace up, sir. Go out and take a nice 
walk and gt ourself a good breakfast, 
and things look better. Things allus 
look their worst on an impty stummick, 
sir. I'll do your room after you've gone.” 

The woman gone, David, enlivened by 
her homely philosophy, arose and seated 
himself in an easy chair before the open 
window and again read his wife's letter, 
this time more calmly than he had yet 
done. 

“Dear David,” it began, “I have tried 
to find some way of leading up gently to 
what I have to tell you, but there is no 
way. Direct methods are always best, and 
I may as well tell you at once that I am 
going to leave you. I have left you. 

E have lost faith in you. I no longer 
believe in your ability to make good, and 
with the loss of my faith has gone my love 
for you. With my kind of woman, love 
and respect go hand in hand—and I have 
lost my respect for you. Were I older or 
less self-reliant I might accept the inevi- 
table and try to be content with the undi- 
vided love of a man who cannot give me 
a home and financial security, in spite of 
his unquestioned ability. 

“David, in justification of the step I 
have taken, I want to review our twelve 
years of married life. We married. be- 
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cause we loved each other. I was twenty- 
five, a high-salaried business woman who 
had won to success by hard work and con- 
stant application. You were thirty-six, 
engaged in selling high-class securities. 
You had made some brilliant coups; you 
possessed unbounded enthusiasm, a quick 
and brilliant mind, a personality that 
made you friends wherever you went. You 
were, in short, a natural-born promoter 
and, best of all, you were square. You 
possessed many of the qualities which I 
lacked and lacked many which I possessed. 
I could see only a brilliant future before 
us. 


* A ND yet, my ambitions were modest. I 

did not aspire to millions, to social lead- 
ership, to political prominence. I aspired 
only to a home with sufficient income to 
safeguard our old age; to staying in one 
place and becoming an integral part of a 
community; to living a sane, normal, use- 
ful life. Do you remember, David, how 
we used to plan our home? A modest 
house, every room flooded with sunshine 
and warmed by open fireplaces. Two serv- 
ants, one car and a chauffeur, and I al- 
ways in white dresses when you came 
home at night—for, of course, we did not 
want to be so rich that you would not need 
to work. We even planned the up-to- 
datest kind of a nursery. Perhaps if 
that nursery had become a reality things 
might have been different; but it did not, 
and we soon learned to depend on each 
other for our happiness. 

“Do you think I asked too much of 
you, with your talents? Had I dis- 
covered after we were married 
that I had made a mistake in 
my estimate of you I would 
have condemned only my own 
mistake and would have made 
the best of things. But I was 
not mistaken. You were, and 
are, a man of exceptional 
ability, of dominating 
enthusiasm, of a mag- 
netic personality. And 
you are square—square 
with your friends, square 
in your business—square wit!: 
everyone, except your wife! 

“We agreed before we mai 
ried that we would be team- 
mates as well as lovers. You 
know whether or not I have 
been a team-mate to you, and 
you know equally well that you have 
not been a team-mate to me. A team- 
mate pulls with his partner over the 
rough places and they win out together 
onto smooth ground. You hung back 


on the reins or lay down altogether when 
the time came for hard pulling. You 
could win in a walk, when the road was 
smooth and the scenery pleasant; but 
when you struck hills or the deep mud, 
ou turned around and took another road, 
eading to a different goal. I excused this 
in you for years on the ground of ‘tem- 
perament;' but I have been forced to the 
conclusion that ‘temperament’ is only 
another word for selfishness and laziness, 
and that the person who shelters himself 
behind it has a yellow streak and cannot 
be depended upon. 

“Tt will be useless for you to write and | 
beg for another chance. I have learned 
from bitter experience that ‘another 
chance' means merely a spurt of energy, 
then a flagging interest, a giving-up alto- 
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gether and a moving on. Do you know 
how many times I have torn up our home 
and moved with you to some other place? 
Nine times, in twelve years! Practically 
all of the businesses you left behind you, 
selling out your interest for a mere song, 
have eode highly prosperous. You left 
them just when a little patience, a little 
grinding, would have carried you through 
and given us a real home. 

** I saw all this each time; and yet it has 
taken twelve years to make me admit to 
myself that you had a yellow streak, that 
you were a failure—worst of all, a self- 
made failure. Were you ill or crippled, I 
would work for you, care for you, love 
you, willingly. But I cannot face self- 
imposed failure with you. I want to tell 
you what has brought me to this final de- 
cision. It was our last home. 

“You know I loved that California 
home, but you will never know how much 
I loved it or all that it meant to me. I had 
moved with you from automobiles in Chi- 
cago to oil stocks in Saint Louis; from fly- 
ing machines in Baltimore to real estate 
in Minneapolis, and so all over the coun- 
try, and each time I broke up our little 
home alone. You were away getting 
started in the new business. I never let 

ou know how it tore my heartstrings to 
eave each little nest where we had been 
so happy:and where I had had such high 
hopes for our future; how I always slept 
the last night on the burlapped couch in 
our own apartment that I might be near 
my own things. i 

"Each time you were so enthusiastic 
about the new business and the new home 
and the new people that I felt quite sure 
you would stick, that, at last, we were 
settled. But you never 'stuck.' I have 
sometimes thought that the desire for 
change is, with you, a disease. If it is, 
you should recognize it as such and fight it 
with all your strength. After we were 
settled in California, I determined that 
that move should be our last. We lived in 
a house for the first time and I loved ev- 
erything about it—the great wide porches, 
the gardens, my canary and the little 
white dog you bought me—everything. 
At first, I loved with reservations, holding 
my breath for fear it might not last (ex- 


perience had made me wary), later with 
my whole heart. Do you remember how 
Higa and I transformed the ragged back 
garden into the quaintest grandmothery 
garden, and how you taught Puppo to do 
all those clever tricks, and how Higa used 
to ask me each morning, ‘What you think 
Mister like eat for dinner? 

“I was absolutely happy for six months, 
and I am grateful to you for that. Some 
people do not have that much perfect 
happiness in their whole lives. I believed 
my dream had come true—in modified 
form, to be sure, for the house was only 
eee I was in no mood to be crit- 
ical. 


“THEN you took the trip East. I knew 
from your first letter from New York 
what was coming, but I could not refer to it 
in my replies. I was numb for days after your 
letter came telling me to sell the furniture 
and come on, that we would live in a hotel 
for a while and buy new things when we 
were ready to go to housekeeping again; 
that the East was where the money was, 
and that you could never accustom your- 
self to the business methods of the West. 
I did it all. I rented the house to get rid of 
the lease. Heartsick, I showed innumer- 
able people through our pretty rooms. 
They offered to buy Puppo and Dickie! 
I had the auction sale. I shall never think 
of an auction sale as a humorous affair 
again. Sharp-nosed women pulled fuzz 
from the rugs to see if they were all-wool, 
and tried to scrape the varnish off my dar- 
ling little half-moon table, to see if it 
was solid mahogany. Giggly young girls 
took the pictures off the walls and held 
them up to the auctioneer for a price. The 
dining-room set was bought by a hunch- 
backed woman who was furnishing a 
‘swell’ boarding-house. And so it went 
until they came to my beloved piano. I 
began, then, to hurt acutely. I went out- 
doors while they were selling it, and found 
women in my grandmothery garden, busi- 
ly pulling up bulbs to carry home! 
“When the sale was over I went down- 


“Well!” he snapped, 


“what 
you mean by sending me such a 
message? Who are you, anyway? 
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town so that I would not see the things 
being taken away. I returned at dusk, 
and as I started up the back steps, four 
men, carrying .my piano, started down! 
It was the last straw. I knew then that I 
could no longer go on with you. If I must 
live on the ragged edge of uncertainty all 
the time, I would live alone. My love for 
you had died when I met my piano leaving 
its home by the back door, as though 
ashamed to leave by the front. A small 
thing, you may think, but woman's love is 
lost—and held—by small things more 
often than by great ones. I gave Dickie to 
the nice old man next door and poor little 
Puppo was killed by an automobile the 
morning of the sale. My dream of a home 
in California—or anywhere—was ended. 

“I deposited the proceeds of the sale, 
and, eh my savings, I shall have plenty 
to live on for a year. You will goon as you 
see fit. I have, as you know, always had 
great hopes that you might sometime form 
a connection with Cyrus Horner. His is 
a business for which you are peculiarly 
adapted, and because of his physical help- 
lessness he is largely dependem upon the 
men associated with him. I have always 
had visions of your becoming his right- 
hand man. He is extremely suspicious, 
but he would soon learn to depend on your 
honesty. You could have done it—once. 
I doubt if you have the backbone now to 
go after it, or the sand to stick to it after 
you got it. However, what you do with 
your life from now on is strictly your own 
affair. I wish you only good luck, but I 
have no hope that the measure of success 
that may come to you will be anything 
but mediocre—and what a pity it is! 
What an unnecessary pity! 

“ELEANOR.” 


Fok a long time David Crews sat gaz- 
ing into space, passages from his wife's 
letter floating at random across his mental 
vision. “You have a yellow streak," 
“You are not to be depended upon," “A 
self-made failure." How that hurt, com- 
ing from her! And he had always believed 
himself afraid of nothing. It was not 
cowardice that had caused him to quit 
when things got tight, it was— Well, hang 
it all!—it wasn't a yellow streak, anyway. 
But, whatever it was, it had lost 
him his wife. What a brick she had 
been; always so cheerful, so level- 
headed, so calm of judg- 
ment. And now she had 
left him, because of his 
“yellow, streak.” 

What was it that Irish 
chambermaid had said? 
Something about losing 
things because we don’t 
know how to hold them 
and about getting them 
back if we put up a good 
fight. Well, she might be 
right about some things, 
but she did not know his 
wife. Nothing would get 
Eleanor back. He knew 
her too well for that. She 
was through with him; but 
he could, at least, show 
her that she was mistaken 
and that he could be de- 
pended upon to make good 
and to stick to something, 
when he struck the right 
thing. He would show 


do 
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her that he could be a self-made success 
as well as a self-made failure. Eleanor 
had no business to say that about him. 

Couldn’t make a connection with old 
Horner, couldn't he? Why, confound it! 
he could make a connection with bigger 
men than Horner if he put his mind to it. 
He'd show her. He would get in with Hor- 
ner and would be a partner before he was 
through with him. She would be proud of 
him, yet! Then the realization of her de- 
sertion swept over him, and he buried his 
face in his hands and groaned. The idea 
remained with him, nevertheless, fasci- 
nated him and stimulated his anger to 
new life. He would get that job with Hor- 
ner. He must get it, just to prove to him- 
self that his wife was wrong. She might 
never know it (and he choked at the 
thought), but he must prove to himself 
that he did not have a yellow streak. 
Seizing his hat, he rushed from the room. 

Eleven a. M. found him in the outer 
offices of Cyrus Horner. “I have no 
card," he informed the office boy. “Just 
tell Mr. Horner that my name is Crews, 
that my business is strictly private, is as 
important to him as to me, and that I 
can't wait." 


"THE office boy stared at this doughty 
man who dared to send so peremptory a 
message to the "boss." He came back 
presently with the announcement that the 
visitor was to go right in. " He'll get his, 
all right, all right!" he remarked as the 
door closed behind David Crews. ''The 
boss is madder’n a wet hen." 

Meanwhile, David Crews stood before 
Cyrus Horner, cognizant of but one idea 
—this man must give him what he want- 
ed! Horner's reputed violent temper, his 
aggressiveness, his scathing denunciations 
of his associates, his unreasonable de- 
mands of them, all meant nothing to David 
Crews just then. All he wanted of this 
man was a chance to prove to himself that 
he had no yellow streak. 

Cyrus Horner looked up from the let- 
ters he was signing. A small man with 
tousled black hair, fiercely glowing deep- 
set black eyes, a close-cropped black 
beard, and a curiously wistful, curiously 
humorous, curiously cruel expression 
about his thin-lipped mouth. A pair of 
crutches leaned against his desk. His left 
leg hung withered and helpless from the 


ip. 

"Well!" he snapped, "what do you 
mean by sending me such a message? 
Who are you, anyway?" 

David Crews looked straight into the 
snapping black eyes without a trace of 
wavering in his own brown ones. “I am 
David Crews,” he answered. “I sent you 
that message because I wanted to see you 
and I could not afford to wait. I want to 
get in on the biggest and toughest promo- 
tion scheme you have on, and I want to 
stay with it to the finish. I want the rot- 
tenest job in the whole layout, and I 
want you to drive me twenty-four hours 
a day. I am not asking this in your inter- 
ests, naturally; but if | come through all 
right—and I will—you will be the gainer 
as well as I. That is all I want now, but 
later on I shall have something more to 
ask of you.” 

Cyrus Horner’s shrewd little eyes scru- 
tinized the man before him. Medium 
height, the clear a and healthy com- 
plexion of a schoolboy, boyishly curling 
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David moved with surprising quick- 
ness out of his chair and around 
the desk, after which he gathered 
Eleanor into his arms. Happiness 
shining through the tears of both, 
David whispered, "But, sweetheart, 
suppose I had not made good; 
suppose I had failed you again?” 
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brown hair thickly sprinkled with gray, 
direct, keen brown eyes, a straight, hand- 
some nose, a square chin, whose dimple 
and the whimsical, lovable mouth above 
it exhibited the only trace of weakness in 
the face. A likable man, close to fifty, Mr. 


Horner decided, a square man, a man 
who could do things. "But could he be de- 
pended upon under fire? Cyrus Horner 
looked out of the window and pondered, 
turned again and looked at David Crews. 

"Why," he (Continued on page 106) 
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Facts and Fallacies 


About Food 


They will help you to decide what to eat 


and what not to eat 


By Philip B. Hawk, Ph. D. 


Professor of Physiological Chemistry and Toxicology at Jefferson 


ATING is a curious business. 

We take various kinds of foods 

into the stomach and we have 

a more or less definite idea of 

what happens to them—and to 
us—after they get there. 

But there is one thing about which we 

are absolutely certain: we know when we 

like what we eat. And if we like it, if it 


“tastes good” to us, we think it is a better 


food than something we don't like. 

This is because the mind judges food 
by its flavor. But we eat, not to please the 
mind, but to nourish the body. And for 
that reason it is much more important to 
know whether a particular kind of food 
satishes the body than whether it tickles 
the palate. 

In the experiments made in our labora- 
tory we have found that the mind and the 
body do not always agree about food. 
‘The mind often turns up its nose, figura- 
tively speaking, at something which the 
body finds not only acceptable but 
valuable. And the body is the better 
judge. Its verdict is based on results. 
t measures food by worth, while the 

: mind. merely wants something agreeable 
in flavor. 

''ake meat, for example. "That is a 
food which appeals strongly from the 
standpoint of flavor. When we eat a 
delicious steak, it gratifies our sense of 
taste and gives us so much pleasure that 
we have a sensation of general satisfaction 
and physical well-being. The digestive 
juices and secretions of the body pour out 
a hearty greeting to the "tasty" morsel. 

In this case, of course, the steak is a 
good food, but not because of the flavor 
which has made such a hit with us. Let a 
chemist analyze the substances which 
furnish the meat with its flavor, and he 
will find that they have practically no 
food value. They are the so-called “ meat 
extractives," and bear imposing names, 
such as creatine, xanthine, and hypo- 
xanthine. They are the things we get in 
the broths we serve to invalids. And it is 
quite true that they have some value in 
such cases because of their stimulating 
properties. But if we limited our in- 
valids, or ourselves, to such a diet we 
would starve to death. 

The body knows better than to judge 
meat by its flavor, or lack of flavor. Tt 
we want proof, let us eat meat from whith 
the extractives have been removed. We 
shall find it absolutely insipid and taste- 
less. But—and this ıs the vital point— 
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its food value will be just as great as that 
of the delicious steak. And the body will 
derive about as much benefit from it, 
in spite of the fact that the reception 
given it by the digestive juices is not as 
spontaneous and as enthusiastic as the 
welcome accorded the more tasty mor- 
sels. 

In our experiments we have shown in 
still another way that this quality of 
flavor is not of paramount importance. 
A normal man was fed one day on a diet of 
his own selection, which was cooked and 
seasoned just the way he liked it. Then 
we determined, by actual tests, how his 
body had responded; in other words, how 
the body had assimilated the food and 
been nourished by it. 

On another day the same man was 
given a heterogeneous mass of food which 
resembled somewhat, in form and flavor, 
the contents of the kitchen garbage can. 
He was really getting the same foods he 
had eaten before— but he was not told 
this. They were simply jumbled together 
in a mess which was not only unsightly 
and unsavory in itself, but which was 
made actually repulsive by the use of ill- 
smelling chemicals. 

‘There was, you see, no appeal to the 
mind through the senses of sight, smell 
and taste. Quite the contrary n fact. Yet 
that man’s body knew that the same food 
value was there! And it proceeded to 
make use of it to about the same degree 
as in the previous test. It was a remark- 
able proof of the fact that you cannot 
fool the body by mere flavor. 


HIS does not mean that we should 

make a practice of eating food which is 
nauseating, or is not seasoned to our 
taste. The continued taking of such food 
might lead to serious digestive difficulties, 
because, as I shall explain, pleasurable 
emotion is an aid to digestion. But it 
does mean that if the cook occasionally 
serves us with an unsavory dish, we can 
console ourselves with the knowledge that 
foods may be nourishing, even though 
they give us no pleasuré. 

For our emotions have a powerful in- 
fluence over digestion. And because appe- 
tizing food gives us a pleasurable emotion, 
it is of real value that it should have a 
pleasing appearance and taste. ; 

All pleasurable emotions promote diges- 
tion; and all unpleasurable emotions in- 
terfere with it. Ánger, pain, worry, grief, 
remorse—any of these may form the 


starting point of acute indigestion, 
dyspepsia, or other types of digestive 
turmoil. Our experiments have clearly 
demonstrated this. 

In one test the digestion of food in a 
student's stomach was delayed for rco 
hours because he exhibited worry and 
anxiety over an examination. Such 
emotions not only interfere with the 

roper flow of the various digestive fluids, 
bis they also partially or completely 
paralyze the movements of stomach and 
intestine. We thus see that the stolid, 
phlegmatic man, who is slow to anger, has 
a distinct digestive advantage over his 
more temperamental associate. “ Emo- 
tional indigestion" is a frequent occur- 
rence in nervous and excitable persons. 


ONE factor in our eating which has 
caused much discussion is the prover- 
bial “sweet tooth” of both American chil- 
dren and grown-ups. If the attack upon the 
bonbon and the lollypop lives up to past 
erformances, it will be some onslaught! 
‘or there were over nine billion pounds 
of sugar consumed in the United States in 
1917, which the latest available record. 
Such an enormous consumption repre- 
sents an average of over eighty-eieht 
pounds per person. 

This of course does not mean that all 
of that sugar was eaten in the form of 
candy. But it does show that we, as a 
nation, are very fond of sweet things. In 
fact our pre-war per capita sugar con- 
sumption was twice that of France, and 
nearly eight times as great as Italy's. 
And most of the American stomachs, 
through which that nine billion pounds 
of sugar passed two years ago, are to-day 
consuming sweetmeats at a rate which 
promises to break the 1917 record. 

Are the American people wise to eat so 
much sugar in the form of candy and other 
sweets? My answer is "Yes." Sugar 
is a good food, whether eaten “straight” 
or as candy, honey, maple sugar, sirup, 
molasses, and so on. The only one of 
these articles of diet to which exception is 
ordinarily taken is candy. And such dis- 
crimination is absolutely without warrant. 
My examination of foreign and domestic 
scientihc and medical literature has failed 
to furnish me with any convincing proof 


- that the eating of pure candy by normal 


individuals is harmful. 

Of course, candy-eating, like everything 
else, can be overdone. But if eaten at the 
proper time and (Continued on page 92) 
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"Now you must tell me all about the contest," she ordered. 'From the very 
beginning. I'm just as excited about it as I can be, and so is Uncle Edward” 


What Shall It Profit a Man 
A Novel by Bruce Barton 


A Sudden Turn 
in Bill Field’s Life 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


What Has Happened So Far in This Story 


ILL FIELD'S parents died when he was a child, and the boy grew up believing that his 

father had left him at least a small fortune. He wanted to have money. Talking with some 
college friends just before they graduated, Field declared that he meant to get a quarter of a 
million before he was thirty-five. But even at that moment a letter from his lawyer was on its 
way to him, with a check for 8673.52—representing the entire balance due him from his father's 
estate. Field was in love with Edith Tolliver, who, like everyone else, supposed he would be 
rich. But when he wanted her to become engaged to him, she asked him to wait a vear for her 
decision. Field starts for Chicago to find out what he can do about his sadly dwindled inheritance, 
but on the way decides not to see the lawyer, after all. What's the use? He makes up his mind to 
stop at some town and start for himself. Getting off at Morganville, he happens to see a sign 
saying that a "strong young mun" is wanted at the Morganville Plow Works, and, half in spirit 
of adventure, he determines to go after that job. 

Though he is put at the roughest kind of work in the shipping department, he soon grows to 
like the town and his associates in the Works, especially Ed Callahan, a laboring man who has 
charge of the shipping, and Mildred Emerson, secretary to Dewitt, president of the company. 
One day, calling on Mildred, he is surprised to find that she lives in the home of Dewitt, who is 
her uncle. Through Mildred's influence he is taken out of the shipping department and sent 
south to sell the Morganville plow in a section that has been almost given up to a rival company. 
In a “field” contest with Hawkins, representative of this rival company, he demonstrates to a 
big crowd of farmers that the Morganville plow turns over more earth than its competitor. He 
has won out. He gets a telegram of commendation from Dewitt. Things look bright ahead; 
soon he will be in a position to ask Edith Tolliver to marry him. Then, just as he is preparing to 
leave for Morganville, he gets a letter addressed in Edith's well-known hand—a letter that he 
tears open with trembling fingers—for it looks like a wedding announcement! 


Mr. and Mrs. Cecil B. Thurston 
announce the marriage 
of their niece 
Miss Edith Tolliver 


terly. “You couldn't trust me—for just a 
little while—” 

The expression on the girl’s face did not 
change; no shade of contrition darkened 
her eyes. So, Field imagined, would Edith 
Tolliver have received his reproaches— 
wholly unruffled and self-possessed, with- 
out so much as a flush of embarrassment. 
She had given him two years, she would 
say, and he had not made good. She was 


to 
Mr. George Edward Hale 
at Perryton, Mass., April the third. 


HE cold, still sheet dropped from 
Field’s fingers and fluttered to 


the floor. His eyes, following it, 

discovered another and smaller 

sheet, and bending over he read 
mechanically: 


At home after June the first 
784 Lincoln Avenue, Chicago. 


He gathered the two in his hand and 
tossed them into his bag. The photo- 
graph of Edith Tolliver, standing on the 
bureau, seemed to his distraught imagi- 
nation to be smiling at him. He thought 
he caught an expression in her face that 
he had never noticed before—a hard, cal- 
culating look. Snatching it from its place 
he stepped over to the window and stood 
for a long time, his eyes boring into it, as 
though by the very intensity of his gaze 
he might pierce behind its baffling smile 
and compel it to yield up its secret. 

“You couldn't wait," he muttered bit- 


sorry, but he could hardly expect her to 
run the risk of joining her life to Failure. 

Failure—Field drew Dewitt's telegram 
from his pocket and held it close to the 
face of the photograph. 

“You thought I would fail, did you?" 
he demanded hercely. ‘‘ Look—look—read 
it— Can't you read? It says ‘Assistant 
Sales Manager See that? ‘Assistant 
Sales Manager. It means money, under- 
stand, plenty of money—all the money 
you want in a few years!" He gripped the 
gold frame hard until it seemed as though 
it must crumple in his fingers. In his rage 
he strode up and down the room, his hurt 
heart demanding a victim for its hurt.... 
He wanted something to break—something 
that could feel pain—that could suffer! 
And then the fire of his own suffering 
leaped up and conquered his anger; his 
throat felt hot and full; his eyes filled, and 
he, who had never known the solace of a 
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woman's sympathy, whose boyish sorrows 
had had no mother's comforting, turned 
back to the photograph into which his 
heart had made him read tenderness and 
e and pressed it once more to his hot 
ips. 

"And I was working only for you, 
Edith," he sobbed. “Every day... and 
every hour... and every night... just 
for you. And you wouldn't wait even a 
few weeks. Oh, Edith, how could you? 
How could you?" 

He set the photograph in its place on 
the bureau, and catching a glimpse of his 
own face in the mirror was startled to see 
how drawn it looked, and worn. He 
reached for his hat and made his way 
down-stairs and into the open air, walking 
as one from whose heart Youth has slipped 


na 

ard thoughts beset his heart in those 
dark hours: He had sought from life 
two things—money and Edith Tolliver. 
And one of them had proved false and 
frivolous and not worth the having. Very 
well, he said to himself, the other still re- 
mained. There was no falseness or frivol- 
ity about it. It never played fast and 
loose with the affections of its followers; 
a man could count on money. It was the 
one solid friend in the world, after all. He 
had been a fool not to realize it from the 
outset. 

He threw back his shoulders, as though 
by that one movement he had freed him- 
self from the crushing thought of Edith 
Tolliver forever. 

And a moment later, alone in the dark- 
ness, he was seeing her face just before 
him, feeling the pressure of her little body 
in his arms, sobbing her name over and 
over again. 

So through the night he walked alone, 
scarcely knowing where he walked, and 
paying no heed to the passage of time, 
until he found himself, after many hours, 
on the edge of the village again. It was 
two o'clock. 

He packed his bag and made his way 
to the depot, and arriving in Morgan- 
ville five hours later, bathed, and went to 


And sleep, the guardian angel of youth, 
came to him at length and folded her 
wings above him. 


I? WAS late in the aftemoon when he 
awoke, and the sun was flooding his 
room. Sleep had done its magic work with 
him. He felt composed and capable, mas- 
ter of himself again. After luncheon he 
lighted a cigar and set out for a walk. It 
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seemed to him that he must be moving— 
thar the memories which he was trying to 
lose were dogging his footsteps, and would 
catch up with him and overwhelm him if 
he allowed himself to be still. 

He was half tempted to call on Mildred 
Emerson; but her uncle would be there, 
he reflected. It would look as if he were 
presuming on his promotion a little. Be- 
sides, he hardly knew what he should say 
to Mildred, anyway. 


So he turned his steps toward the little . 


river that lav on the outskirts of the town, 
where once he had hidden an old fishing 
pole in the bushes. There was solace in 
fishing; he had made that great and com- 
forting discovery years before. 

He poked around in the loose soil beside 
the river until he came upon an inoffen- 
sive worm or two; and settled himself be- 
side a quiet pool. 


ND it was there that Mildred Emerson, 
breaking through the bushes, her arms 
filled with wild flowers, came suddenly up- 
on him. Her cheeks were tinted with the 
flush of the spring woods. He jumped to 
his feet at the sight of her, with an excla- 
mation of surprise. 

“Why, Mr. Field!" she cried. “I didn't 
know you were home." 

"[ came in on the early train," he 
answered, “and spent the day very relig- 
iously—in bed. But I never expected to 
find you poaching on my fishing hole." 

“ Your fishing hole, indeed V’ she laughed. 
“Why, it’s my private garden. I’ve found 
the very first wild flowers here every 
spring for years. You're the one who 
ought to explain." She shook her head 
reprovingly, and Field laughed. 

Laughed—and twelve hours before he 
had thought that he was done laughing 
forever. 

She settled herself comfortably on a log 
that stretched itself in the sunlight, and 
he dropped down beside her. 

" Now you must tell me all about the 
contest," she ordered. ''From the very 
beginning. I'm just as excited about it as 
I can be, and so is Uncle Edward. Why, 
he jumped out of his chair so hard when 
your telegram came that I thought he 
would break his leg. Now, sir, from the 
very beginning. . . ." 

So Field told the story of the previous 
day, starting with his arrival in Milton 
and the challenge to Hawkins in Mc- 
Tague’s store. It made quite an exciting 
recital as he told it; and as he swung into 
the description of the contest itself, with 
his horses racing back and forth across one 
side of the field, and Hawkins's pushing 
up and down the other, she clapped her 
hands and cried out happily. 

“Oh, I knew you would do it!" she 
said. “I told Uncle Ed you would.” 

“And I don't forget that I owe it all to 
you," Field answered. 

“Oh, no,” she protested quickly. “ That's 
chivalrous—but it isn’t true." 

“It’s every word true," he insisted. “It 
was your idea—the contest. I would 
never have thought of it myself. You’ve 
been a mighty loyal friend, Mildred. I 
owed you the job at the Works in the 
first place—and now I owe you my pro- 
motion, too.” 

Unconciously he had moved closer to 
her, and now his hand, dropping: to his 
side, happened to fall on her hand, resting 
there upon the log. Startled, each of them 
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made a little motion of withdrawal; yet 
the two hands remained where they were, 
and for a little while neither of them 


spoke. : 
TO FIELD, his eyes fixed on the slow 


little river, there came in that instant 

a revelation that set the blood to pound- 
ing in his temples. Of a sudden he knew 
that Mildred Emerson loved him. A 
dozen passages in her friendly typewritten 
letters flashed themselves before him, each 
with a significance that he had never sus- 
cted at the time. He wondered now 
Los he could have failed to suspect it. 
How was it that he had let his devotion to 
Edith Tolliver blind his eyes to what was 
happening in the heart of this other girl? 


Just before the train pulled out, 
there on the platform, before half 


He set his lips hard and for the moment 
forgot her presence beside him, forgot that 
her hand was even then gripped in his 
own—forgot everything, while his mind 
wrestled with the problem that had so 
suddenly overwhelmed him. 

Did he love Mildred Emerson? No; 
he was sure on that point. He liked her, 
appreciated her fine qualities, and found 
pleasure in her companionship. But love 
—the kind of love he had felt for Edith 
Tolliver, the love that thrills at the touch 
of a gloved hand, or sets the heart to 
leaping at the scent of a perfume, there 
was in Mildred Emerson no magic like 
that for him. 
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however, he appeared again, pushing his way through the crowd. And 
the town of Morganville, he took his niece in his arms and kissed her 


Had he ever given her any reason to 
suppose that he loved her? Feverishly he 
ran over the record of their meetings, and 
he could discover nothing in it with which 
to reproach himself. 

"There had been the one day atthe office, 
to be sure, when he held her hand just for 
an instant as he said good-by. A wholly 
unconscious lapse it was; and he had taken 
himself soundly to task for it, and had 
never lapsed again. . . . Could she have 
misinterpreted that single moment of 
forgetfulness? It seemed incredible. 

And yet. . . yet the fact remained that 
she loved him. He knew it as surely as 
though she had spoken it. 


Well, suppose that she did, his duty was 
lain. He must stop seeing her; he must 
et her discover for herself that it could 

never be. No man had a right to marry a 
girl whom he liked but could never love. 


OVE!...all the hurt heart within him 
smarted at the word. What sort of a 
thing was this love, anyway, that a man 
should hazard a career upon it? He had 
loved Edith Tolliver; he had supposed 
that she loved him—and what had his love 
ained for him? How could either party 
sure that the love was mutual? Muse 
there not be always, in every love affair, 
yes, in every marriage, one who loved, and 


one who merely acquiesced in the loving? 

He had loved Edith Tolliver, and she 
had left his heart sore and bitter. And 
now, twenty-four hours later, he was 
about to turn his back on Mildred Emer- 
son as Edith Tolliver had turned her back 
on him. . . . A fine world it was, after 
all, a fine world, indeed! 

He would not do it. By heavens! he 
would not. He respected her and liked 
her; why should he break her heart? 
Why turn her off to wait for some other 
man who might pretend to love her? 
Surely a wholesome respect was a sounder 
foundation on which to build than this 
flimsy will-o’-the wisp thing called love. 


At least he must have time to think it 


over.... (Continued on page 76) 


Women in $6,000 


The personal story of a head 


N MY last trip from New York 

City I overheard a bit of con- 

versation| between two wom- 

en on the seat: behind me. 

“Well,” said the older, “I 

think I would be a nurse if I were you. If 
I were single and had to earn my own 
living I would do that, I think. It is 
better than standing behind a counter.” 

I smiled. I don't know what rewards 
nursing offers; but I do 
know that, after thirty-four 
years of experience in de- 
partment store work, I 
recommend the despised 
job of "standing behind a 
counter" as one offering 
bigger opportunities for fi- 
nancial success than any 
other a woman can tackle. 
“Standing behind a coun- 
ter" is only the beginning. 

I came into the store 
where I am now a head 
buyer, as a cash girl. That 
sounds like a fairy story, 
but the best of this fairy 
story is that all over the 
store are womgn who have 
done the same thing, who 
have come into the store 
ignorant, undeveloped little 
girls, and who have grown 
up with it into able, efficient 
workwomen. They began 
at three dollars a week; 
they earn anywhere from 
six to thirty thousand a 
year. There are few busi- 
nesses, if any, that can offer 
such a number of good pay- 
ing positions, for although 
these women are exception- 
al women there must be of 
necessity a large number of 
them in every large store, 
and "she who stands be- 
hind the counter" is, if she 
wants to be, an understudy 
for any one of them. 

When I came into the 
store in 1885, men were the 
head buyers of almost all 
the departments. Even when I became 
a buyer, some ten years ago, I met 
more men on my trips abroad than I did 
women. But every year I see more and 
more men go out of these positions and 
more and more women head buyers come 
into them. 

And of all fields of competition, it seems 
to me that women can stand in this one 
with any man. The department store 
caters to women mainly; except in special 
departments its customers are women; if 
there is any such thing as sex under- 
standing it 1s here that it counts. At the 
present time women are succeeding men 
in almost all departments for women's 
wear—and these are almost half of the 
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"WHEN I am asked 
biggest stumbling block in the way 
of success of women under me, I answer 
The majority of sales- 
women are content to do their day's 
work, and grumble. I have a larger per- 
centage of good saleswomen in my own 
department than is usual, because the 
selling of suits, coats, and dresses pays 
well in commissions, and the more am- 
bitious women try to get there. 

“The prospect of marriage is at the 
root of most of the indifference. We have 
a number of married women in the store, 
and in the long run they are more de- 
pendable and steadier and better workers 
than the single ones. 
ately ambitious, but they do not work for 
higher positions, such as mine. A great 
many of them are just afraid to take a 
risk, afraid of such responsibility as a 
buyer has to shoulder.” 


‘indifference.’ 


store’s departments. So I say that if 
there is any business that presents op- 
portunity for women, it is the depart- 
ment store and the despised job of 
“standing behind a counter.” 

I have grown up with the store, and so 
have many of our buyers, but the able 
woman from outside stands as good a 
chance as any of us. A woman with real 
ability and little experience often comes 


One Trouble with Women 


in Business 


what is 


from outside and rises very quickly. In 
our store is one woman who came, three 
years ago, with an original idea in decora- 
tion. The store tried out the idea and 
her. 

She has made herself so valuable that 
to-day she has one of the best paid and 
most enjoyable of the store posts. She 
was an able person when she came. We 
who have grown up with the store were 
not able. We came into it as girls with 
little education, no knowledge of business 
nor of anything else, and at anage when we 
had small liking for anything except what 
we called "fun." We owe our growth in 
large measure to the store itself and to its 
heads. 


They are moder- 


store who began 


It is true that there are women in all 
departments who came into the store a 
score of years ago and who are still stand- 
ing behind the counter, but the fault is 
their own. The majority of them are 
ambitious in one foot, the right one, but 
the left one gets paralyzed before it 
catches up. Maybe they cannot develop. 
Some women seem just like mechanical 
toys; you can wind them just so far and 
they go just so far, and then 
stop. Maybe they prefer to 
stay behind the counters. 
At any rate, it is not for lack 
of opportunity or encour- 
agement that they remain 
there. I have known the 
head to take one man and 
put him into seventeen dif- 
ferent positions, trying to 
find a place where he could 
fit and be of service. 

Infinite patience with 
people, patience that seems 
without end, patience that 
tries a man or woman who 
is in carnest again and again 
has been the rule of the 
store’s owners. A result of 
this patience is a store 
loyalty that I believe is not 
equaled and a willingness to 
do anything required. 

An assistant buyer in a 
very responsible position 
put the thing squarely when 
she said: 

“Why, when I first came 
here, I dusted stock. And I 
dusted and dusted because 
I never felt for a minute 
that it was Mr. T 's 
stock. I felt it was my 
own." I feel the same way. 
It is my store, and what I do 
for it I do for myself first. 

Can you see what I am 
trying to tell you? If you 
are an able person you can 
succeed almost anywhere, 
but if you are ambitious and 
only moderately able, choose 
your store. Make sure of 
your store's policy and of your chances 
to develop slowly, if you must develop 
slowly. Get into a store that gives you a 
chance. 

I was a little girl when I first went to 
the store, and I went because I wanted to 
get out more from home and see things. 
I was never pretty, but I was always 
well-groomed, and to this fact I owe one 
of my chances. (This grooming, I fear, 
was no virtue of my own, but of my 
mother's.) I wish that I could impress 
upon the girls and the women who come to 
me now the advantage of such grooming. 
They need to know that to stand straight, 
to have hair combed and dressed, to be 
exquisitely clean, to have cared-for nails, 


the 


to $80,000 Jobs 


buyer in a great department 


as a shop girl 


shoes not run down and turned over and 
skirts that hang well counts for far more 
than powder and paint. I was well 
groomed and I knew it. Consequently, I 
walked erect and with pride. And the 
buyer, seeing this, selected me as a model 
for the trying on of misses' suits. 

I loved to try them on, but I had my 
own opinion of the suits. One morning as 
I looked at my reflection in the glass, I 
wrinkled my nose. 

* Don't you like that suit, Anna?" 
asked Mr. M ; 

“No, I don’t,” I replied promptly. 

“Why, what is the matter with it?” he 
asked. I didn’t know. But I did know I 
didn’t like the suit. Finally I blurted out, 

“Well, Mr. M , I walk up B—— 
Street every Sunday and look at all the 
people in their Sunday clothes, and see 
the girls with peachy suits on. And this— 
this isn't a peachy suit.” I wrinkled my 
nose again. 

“Now,” said Mr. M—— to his sales- 
people, ''listen to this little girl. She 
knows what girls like. Let us see the 
suits that are ‘peachy’.” So I was allowed 
to select “peachy” suits, and I watched 
people outside still more closely. 


R. M taught me in that little 

happening one of the best principles 
of selection—1 always listen to criticism. 
If a cash boy or a boy helping with stock 
changes a garment on a form and handles 
it in a way that shows plainly that he 
despises that garment, I get to him and 
find out what is the matter with it. Mr. 
M listened to me, so I listen to 
him. I recall another instance of a lot of 
really attractive children's dresses that 
would not sell. 

“I wonder what's the matter with 
them," said Mr. M—— in my hearing. 

“I know," I said. 

“Well, what?" asked he, smiling. 

“They’re too long,” I told him. 
** Yesterday, a woman came here and held 
one up against her little girl, and she 
laughed and said she looked as if she came 
out of an orphan asylum. Just you watch, 
Mr. M , children in too long dresses 
always look like orphan asylums; and you 
wouldn't want your little girl to look like 
an orphan, would you?" Mr. M—— 
was very thoughtful. 

“Little girl,” he said, “I am going to 
watch you. You'll be at the top of the 
ladder, some day." Well, here I am, at the 
top, and as I look back over the thirty- 
four years I know that one of the things 
that brought me and kept me here was 
the fact that I listened to everything that 
was said, and used my eyes where I did 
not hear. 

I went up the usual ladder, from cash 
girl to stock girl, from stock girl to sales- 
woman, then to head saleswoman, then 
to assistant buyer, then to buyer. Some 
women omit the first two steps, but I am 


glad that I had them. When I see a girl 
arranging a table, and finishing her task 
and standing, standing, waiting, for an 
hour perhaps, until she is told to arrange 
another table, I know just where she is 
going to be all her life. She is lucky if she 
gets to stand behind a counter. All that 
hour she could be learning, as I learned, 
examining the goods on the table. 

When I was thus idle, I went over the 
garments I arranged carefully; I studied 
buttons, and the kinds and colors that 
went with different kinds of goods, where 
buttonholes were used, where loops, how 
hems were turned and seams stitched, 
what kind of cloth was used in one gar- 
ment and what on another, what colors 
went best together; in other words J 
studied goods and their making. A buyer 
must have knowledge at her finger tips. 

I know one woman who is the buyer in 
an art department where she is responsi- 
ble for the pictures, from the smallest 
mottoes up to oil paintings, and for the 
mirrors, sculptures, and so on. She came 
as a salesgirl and was put into an aisle and 
told to sell cheap photographic repro- 
ductions of famous masters. She began at 
once to read the names of the pictures and 
the artists. She knew nothing of art or of 
artists, but she had the sense to know that 
she had to know her stock. She read art 
books at night; she made herself familiar 
with every art object she handled, and 
she learned to talk art lingo. When the 
buyer in that department left, they tried 
her in the position. She had no technical 
training in art, but she had a thorough 


. knowledge of stock, of artists and their 


works, and she had a good clientele of 
customers. She made good. 


HEN I became a saleswoman I de- 

termined to remember the name of 
every customer. I put my mind to this 
end so hard that very few women ever 
came to me a second time without my 
recognizing them and speaking to them b 
name. This seems to be a very small 
thing, but it secured for me a desirable 
clientele. When a woman bought a coat 
or suit, I wrote her name carefully, and 
then at once called her by it. I would say: 

“Good morning, Mrs. S Thank 
you very much;” or I might add: 

“We are going to have a sale soon with 
special reductions. Shall I let you know 
about it?” 

If she said “Yes,” I made a memoran- 
dum in a book of my own. Often before a 
sale I wrote to fifty customers, at my own 
expense, telling them what the sale was, 
and that I hoped they would come and 
see the goods at least. I remember very 
well when the son of the head of the firm 
first came into the business. I was selling 
at the time, and the buyer in our depart- 
ment had, at the suggestion of a manu- 
facturer, decided to try an hour sale, 
which was then an innovation. The buyer 


took me along to see the new head, and to 
help her explain the sale. I waited while 
she explained. 

“Why do you feel so sure this sale will 
be a good thing?" asked the new head 
sharply. The buyer turned to me. 

"Well, Miss knows the stock 
and the customers pretty well," she said, 
“and she thinks it will go." The new 
head looked at me keenly. 

“Oh!” he said. 

I went back feeling that the whole sale 
depended on me, and that those jerseys 
had to be sold if it took the last ounce of 
energy I had. That night I wrote to every 
customer I had. I told how lovely the 
jerseys were, how we had a limited lot, 
how they might never come again at the 
price, and how I hoped—and this was 
honest—they would not miss this golden 
opportunity. In the morning at ten 
o clock I waited with beating heart. The 
customers came. They came in flocks and 
droves. At ten forty-five there wasn't a 
jersey in the place. The new head passed 
me, and I said with beaming face, 

“Oh, Mr. T——, there isn’t a jersey 
left!” i 

“Well, get more,” said he. But behind 
the short words was a twinkle in his eyes 


that told me I had made good. 


I MADE it a point, then, to remember 
customers, and to speak to them by 
name. It flatters a woman somehow, to 
walk into a department in a large store 
and to be recognized promptly. Promptly! 
If a customer came in while Í was waiting 
on another I saw her at once. I excused 
myself to my customer and went quickly 
toward her. 

“Mrs. M——,” I would say, “I am 
busy now, but I should like to wait upon 
you. Have you shopping in the store? If 
you will tell me what you want I will be 
waiting for you in half an hour with a 
number of suits all picked out for you.” 

Usually she accepted this offer, and I 
always kept my word. 

I remembered names; I recognized 
customers and attended to them at once. 
And then I sold them suits that were 
meant for them. 

This required a knowledge of many 
things. I had to know the s, of 
course, and the stock that day, but I also 
had to know what styles of suits looked 
well on types of figures. I couldn't sell a 
woman weighing two hundred pounds a 
short bolero jacket; I had to make her 
look as tall and slim as possible. And 
possibly she would want the jacket. I 
tried to get rid of that factor by never 
showing her anything that she would not 
look well in. Often 1t took hard work to 
induce a woman to buy what suited her 
and at the same time to make it appear 
that it was a matter of her own choice. 

It must appear to bea matter of herown 
choice or else she (Continued on page 131) 
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INTERESTING PEOPLE 


This Boy Would Rather be a Cartoonist 


LD people sometimes advise 
young ones to decide early in 
life what profession or trade 
they wish to pursue. Like most 
advice, it is easier to give than 

to follow.. If boys should listen to their 
early inclinations, the professions of the 
policeman and the locomotive engineer, 
of the explorer and Indian fighter would 
be overcrowded. The average boy is 
unable to decide what he wants to do 
(and it is probably a good thing that he 
is). But now and then one appears with 
a leaning toward a certain career so 
marked that fate itself seems to have 
made the decision for him. If, in such a 
case, the talent for that career is supplied 
together with the inclination, then that 
youngster gets an early start in the race 
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of life. The boy in this story was given 
both inclination toward a debnite end, 
and talent (to do the things necessary) 
to achieve that end. 

Ned Hilton of Los Angeles, only four- 
teen in years, but much older in wisdom, 
would rather be a successful cartoonist 
than President of the United States. 
He has apparently given the subject seri- 
ous thought, and has arrived at this im- 
portant decision with his eyes open. 

“A cartoonist is sure of a life job," he 
says, "while a President never knows 
when he may be ousted from office. He is 
good for only two terms, even at the most. 

esides that, he has enormous responsibili- 
ties. Bigger ones than I should want to 
carry. There's another thing: you see, a 
cartoonist of the caliber I have in mind 


Than be President 


can go a long way, too, toward making 
Presidents—or preventing them from be- 
ing made. So—it’s the pen and bristol- 
board for me!” 

These are the unusual sentiments of a 
lad with an ambition so definite and direct 
that he says he will not permit its deflec- 
tion even by the White House: and he is 
apparently gifted with the faculties need- 
ed for its realization, having both genius 
and stamina, a rare combination which 
spells “to the top." He has already exe- 
cuted hundreds of cartoons, strikingly 
original in the main, although about two 
years ago no thought of taking up this 
form of art had entered his head. 

At that time he was in a California 
boys’ camp. The sensation and idol of the 
place was a Hawaiian of sixteen, who was 


himself a good cartoonist. His sketches 
impressed Ned Hilton so much that he set 
to work himself, with the Hawaiian as a 
volunteer instructor. In a few weeks the 
pupil had eclipsed his teacher. He illus- 
trated postals for his companions to send 
home, copied from the press every picture 
he could find, struck out in his own way, 
and really began his career. Within six 
months one of the largest newspapers in 
the West was publishing his drawings, and 
he was still only a little over twelve years 
of age. ; 

aster Ned, though scarcely out of his 
childhood, does not lack the foundation 
for a profession. At ten he was reading the 
classics. Now his knowledge of literature, 
. history and geography is astonishing. He 
is so far advanced in his studies that the 
school authorities advised keeping him 
out two years, which gives him more time 
for his beloved art. 

In proof of his versatility, he has played 
juvenile parts in the movies, written sce- 
narios of merit, and produced dozens of 
bizarre short stories. He has vision. 
Beaten paths cannot hold him. For set- 
tings of his tales he turns to the Sahara, 
Nova Zembla, Tierra del Fuego, and other 
god-forsaken places. Edward Hilton, his 
father, was a magazine writer of distinc- 
tive literary attainments. This intellect 
the son inherited, together with none-the- 
less brilliant qualities from his mother, 
daughter of the late Judge John R. Aitken 
of the San Francisco Superior Court. 
Robert Aitken, the sculptor, is his grand- 
uncle. 

'The young cartoonist's ideas often 
come like flashes when he is reading the 
news. Again, a paragraph in a book will 
strike him as apropos of what is transpir- 
ing in the world, and its illustration fol- 
lows. Other ideas he obtains from com- 
parisons of mythology with present-day 
realism. When he has an inspiration he 
hurriedly sketches the skeleton, finishes 
it as soon as possible, but redraws it until 
it satisfies. I asked him for a cartoon on 
“Peace.” At once the quotation, "Die 
Wacht am Rhein," with a clear concept 
for its depiction, occurred to him. That 
was at noon. The same evening he had 
completed a graphic design in which he 
conveyed the thought prevalent in this 
country at the moment the armistice was 
signed: "Prosperity with Peace." As he 
portrayed this it meant the opening of the 
world's markets to us as never before, a 
demand for our products of whatsoever 
kind, and lucrative employment for all 
who require or desire it. 

He is a fast, prodigious worker, but 
painstaking. Generally he devotes about 
fifteen minutes to planning the composi- 
tion and making experimental sketches. 
After deciding fully on his subject, he 
pencils the skeleton in ten minutes. The 
final inking takes the longest. He does 
not simply fill in his pencil lines but draws 
with his pen, changing the original entire- 
ly in many instances, and adding much. 

rofessionals who have watched him work 
say he requires much less in the way of a 
skeleton than they, at which they marvel. 
With the brush he is exceedingly speedy, 
and gets effective results with little detail. 
He will tackle any subject; none is too big 
for him. Moreover, he does not hesitate 
to undertake a dozen in a day. 

Ned is largely self-taught. The few 
weeks in the boys' summer camp with the 
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young Hawaiian cartoonist, himself now 
a well-known cartoonist on one of his 
native papers, comprise practically all the 
direct instruction he has received. He did 
take a brief correspondence course, but 
that was early interrupted by the removal 
of his family from San Francisco. Yet 
his cartoons, which have attracted much 
attention, have been published in the 
Los Angeles “Times.” 

Syndicate cartooning appeals to him 
most; if not a syndicate, then a magazine 
rather than a newspaper. He is exploring 
the entire field. 

His ideal is Winsor McCay, in whose 
action, expression, handling of objects, 
decorative drawing and pen-creativeness 
in general he declares he sees his goal. 

Ned is fond of the outdoors, a great 
walker, and plays much at baseball, soc- 
cer, handball, and kindred games; but he 
finds time, also, for evening indoor games 
such as cards and checkers, which shows 
that he is every inch a live boy. Stamp 
collecting is his hobby, and during five 
years he has made an extensive and valu- 
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ablegathering. In addition, he delves often 
into the adventure stories of Jack Lon- 
don and H. Rider Haggard, not to men- 
tion historical and exploration works and 
fantastic Jules Verne. 

Master Ned voices a regret—just one: 
He cannot understand why it is that the 
thing so interesting to him should not be 
interesting to other boys of his age, his 
friends and playmates. For a time he 
tried to get them enthusiastic over car- 
tooning. As the Hawaiian had taught 
him, so he would teach them. But he 
could never get them interested beyond 
the point of looking on and enjoying his 
work. They appear to view it as an art 
beyond their reach—as it probably is; 
and while it seems queer to him that they 
should not be able to do what he does so 
easily, he has had to give up trying to 
teach them. He is extremely sorry that 
they are not interested. He does not want 
the field to himself. In other words, he 
courts future competition, which in itself 
is a pretty good way of going after success. 

JOHN L. VON BLON 


NED HILTON 


A Los Angeles boy of 14 who has shown much talent as a cartoonist. He often 
draws a dozen cartoons in a day. Many of them have been published in newspapers 


Two Very Substantial Citizens You 


JOHN EGLINGER 


HIS is written to celebrate the 
Eglinger Brothers, of Atchison, 
Kansas. You have never heard 
of them but I give my word they 
are notable, and that their ex- 

ample is worthy of attention. 
hirty-five years ago the Eglingers, 
ohn and Tom, began work in a restaurant 
in Atchison, Kansas, where I live. They 
were sons of a widowed mother; I believe 
she was foreign-born, and that her sons 
had never been to school much. I first 
knew them when they were twelve or 
fourteen years old, and can attest that 
they have been hard at work ever since. 
It was John’s habit to go on duty a few 
minutes before six P. M., to help Tom, 
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the Day Eglinger, with the evening rush. 
A little after breakfast next day John 
went off duty and to bed. 

The Eglinger brothers had no great 
equipment when they began; there was 
not a young fellow in town who did not 
have as much, and most of them more. 
But the Eglingers were unfailingly polite 
and industrious. Also, honest. When 
they began business for themselves their 
bookkeeping was amusing, but it was 
accurate; whoever received a bill from 
them knew it was correct. Bill collectors 
loved to begin their rounds with the 
Eglingers; they paid every bill on pres- 
entation, and with a cheerful invitation 
to the collector to call again. And if there 


E. W. Howe, who writes this little 
men, the Eglinger Brothers, is 
journalist and philosopher. For 
“Globe” were copied all over the 
in 1911, he started “E. W. Howe’s 


is a person in the world who shone ny 
despises human nature, it is the bill col- 
lector; he knows best the depth of the 
common depravity. 

For miles around, the Eglingers were 
famous. Travelers left their packages at 
the restaurant; mothers loved to go there 
with their children, they so ia rats 
met with courtesy. And an Eglinger was 
always on duty: John at night, and Tom 
in the daytime. Their place was a town 
institution; one saw the leading people 
there, and the principal visitors. Among 
their guests were Pete Dailey and Lillian 
Russell, of the Weber & Field show, 
which once came to town, charged three 
dollars for tickets, and didn't get much of 
a house. Pete Dailey remembered the 
town because of the Eglingers. When he 
returned to New York he talked about 
them to the reporter, and the interview 
went over the country. All the Eglingers 
did to Pete for this great notoriety was to 
treat him politely, wait on him promptly, 
and give him food at a low price. They 
did not talk to him about the drama, or 
his old friends on the Rialto; they had 
never been to New York. 

Many years ago I recall reading of a 
man who ordered a whole teal duck at a 
noted New York restaurant. After he 
had enjoyed it, he said to the proprietor: 

* Well, kick me; I have no money." 

The impression was given that teal 
duck was a very expensive luxury in New 
York. The day I read the story I went 
into the Eglinger restaurant and bought 
a baked teal duck for fifteen cents. Pete 
Dailey celebrated the Eglingers because 
of the size of the beefsteak served him for 
twenty-five cents. 

Still, the Eglingers made money. It is 
now said they-are rich; not rich like 
Henry Ford, but like a million. other 
Americans who have enough. 

In the early days, a sister and a cousin 
of the Eglingers helped in the restaurant. 
The Day Eglinger married, and his wife 
helped, as did his little daughter for a 
time. But as the brothers prospered, it 
didn’t seem right for their women folks to 
work down-town. So there was increasing 
trouble about reliable help. If anything 
is easy to do, I suppose, it is waiting on 
tables, or attending a lunch counter. 
There were plenty of people out of work, 
but the Eglingers were constantly short of 
assistance. They tried many of the 
applicants, but most of them were only 
in the way, and unreliable. So, instead of 
working shorter hours, as they became 
older, they were compelled to work longer 
hours. The war made the help situation 
worse; the doctors told them they must 
slow up, and one day, when tired almost 
beyond endurance, they resolved to quit. 
They had enough and to spare, they argued, 
and owed themselves a certain duty. 

Theirs was a famous place, and a buyer 
soon appeared. Then followed one pro- 
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Probably Never Heard Of—By E. W. Howe 


article about his fellow towns- 
“Ed Howe,” the famous Kansas 
years his writings in the Atchison 
world. After he sold the “Globe,” 
Monthly,” which he now edits 


prietor after another, the place all the 
time getting a little worse. When old 
patrons went in, it was pitiful to note the 
change. One disgusted proprietor said, 
“Tf anybody thinks I am going to be a 
slave like the Eglingers, he 1s mistaken.” 

And in a few weeks the front doors, 
open continuously for thirty-five years, 

osed forever, the industry, the politeness 
and the efficiency having departed. 

A half-dozen men tried to continue the 
petas well-established and famous 

usiness, and failed. All these had a 
better start than the Eglingers; they were 
good men, and entitled to vote, and attend 
mass conventions to improve conditions; 
but somewhere along the way they had 
neglected certain simple things of vital 
importance in this humdrum life. 

he Eglinger brothers have become 
successful men. They have enough to 
live on the rest of their lives. Anyone 
who envies them their money is lacking in 
common honesty and common sense. 

However unfair a man may be in con- 
sidering the larger questions of the thing 
known as life, he should consider his 
personal affairs with candor and truth. 
Carlyle said that the man who cannot 
or will not perceive the obvious is not only 
hopeless, but vicious. Thomas Carlyle 
was an old bear, but had a mind able to 
look at life as with a magnifying glass, and 
he often said the only crime was stupidity, 
since morality is largely a matter of in- 
telligence. Preferring to credit their prej- 
udices or their desires, instead of the 
lesson of events, was the chief crime he 
ascribed to the men he held responsible 
for the worst catastrophes of history. 

In every community in this country 
may be found others like the Eglingers, 
in that they began on nothing, and have 
worked up to modest success. Scattered 
over the country, also, are many others 
who have failed. Why have so many suc- 
ceeded, and so many failed? The world 
has been disturbed many centuries with 
arguments over the question, and without 
coming to a conclusion. Is the answer 
really within easy reach? 

It happened that the Eglingers suc- 
ceeded in a restaurant in a country town. 
Had they engaged in farming, storekeep- 
ing, banking, blacksmithing, manufactur- 
ing, they would have succeeded, perhaps 
on a larger scale. It makes little difference 
what business a man engages in; he will 
succeed if he practices certain habits. 
These habits are well known; they are 
taught in homes, schools, and on the 
streets and highways, and universally 
known to be important. 

The Eglingers worked hard. But did 
they not have some amusement on the 
way? “The circus parades, the minstrel 
parades, the daily parades of life, passed 
their doors. They knew many interesting 
people, from mingling with them. While 
working, they probably had as much en- 
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joyment as the idle man has. Enjoyment 
is the thing you encounter on the way; if 
you look for it, you are apt to be dis- 
appointed. Many men find content in 
their work, and this pleasure increases as 
the work is well attended to. 

Any young man may do as the Egling- 
ers did. Is it too hard? Many say it is 
easier for a man to do what they did than 
to idle, and growl, and carouse, and say 
what this country needs is more economic 
justice. 

In all our literature, from the book of 
the blue stocking to the yellow newspaper, 
you find declarations that the poor man is 
oppressed. The Eglingers will tell you 
they never were; they have told me that 
they had much encouragement on the 
way. When the Eglingers were waiters, 


dozens of men who knew them as good 
boys offered to loan them capital to 
start a business of their own. There is 
plenty of capital for those who indicate 
that they will probably pay it back. 

Shall we tell the poor man of the 
Eglinger brothers or of Karl Marx? It 
seems to me the Eglinger philosophy is 
greater than that of Karl Marx, in that it 
works better. : 

I ask the reader to look again at the 
pictures of the Eglingers. They are quite 
small in stature, they are not good-look- 
ing, and emphatically they have no 
genius. But they have fairly good heads 
on their shoulders, and have used them as 
well as their hands. They are so quiet, so 
polite, so trustworthy, that it is a pleasure 


to meet them. 
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She Ran the Ranch While the Men Folks Fought 


OMEWHERE on tthe long roll 
headed “They Wanted to Go 
Across” will be found the name 
of “ Billy" Loudon, a New Mexico 
girl who unites the old West of 

picturesque legend with the new West of 
achievement and of the forward look. 

A student at the university when the 
war broke out, she showed the patriotism 
felt by college women all over the country 
in a most practical way, for she was 
trained to practical things. Not content, 
as many girls would 
have been, with the 
four-star service flag 
that adorned her 
ranch home, she 
wanted to go across, 
too. And she would 
have made a good 
soldier, with very 
little need for spe- 
cial training, as you 
will see. But there 
was no woman bat- 
talion of death in this 
country—none was > 
needed. Otherwom- p =r >> 
en, without her ac- 
tivity and strength, 
could make as good 
nurses as she. So * I? 7c. 
Billy began training 
herself as a motor 
mechanic with the 
hope of driving an 
ambulance. 

But her kind were 
needed at home, too. 
Someone had to as- 
sume the responsi- 
bilities of the big 
ranch, someone who 
knew how to run it and who had the nerve 
and intelligence to do so. So Billy, who 
knew the game from the ground up, stayed 
at home. And while her father commanded 
a battalion of artillery in Belgium, and her 
brother helped to police Germany with the 
army ofoccupation, and her brother-in-law 
faced a Siberian winter fighting the Bolshe- 
viki, this sturdy daughter of theSouthwest 
piled the fagots on the home fires that they 
might burn as brightly for peace asfor war, 
and contributed her very considerable bit 
toward feeding her brothers, and other 
girls’ brothers, with good American beef. 

It was no easy task for any man, much 
less for a girl. It would have been a far 
less difficult feat to drive an ambulance 
at the front. For on the shoulders of 
Thelma Loudon, aged twenty-two, known 
all over the border country as Billy, rested 
the management of a cattle business whose 
annual income exceeds twenty thousand 
dollars. Leaving the state university at 
the threshold of her senior year, when the 
men of her family enlisted, she substituted 
khaki shirt and trousers, “chaps,” and a 
broad-brimmed hat for the visioned cap 
and gown. For two years she successfully 
filled the rôles of overseer, detective, busi- 
ness manager, and bookkeeper. 

“Horseback riding is the real way to 
travel,” says Billy; “but I need a car to 
help me cover the ground. So my machine 
speeds up the mountain road early every 
morning. Accidents? I can fix 'em, so 
why worry? 
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“At the upper ranch I leave the motor, 
and start out on horseback. I oversee 
the rangers, look after fences and water 
holes, and defend my cattle against rus- 
tlers. Nothing unpleasant ever happened 
while I was manager, except once a Mexi- 


can shot me through the hand when we 
quarreled over border marks." 

Below the ''second stop," where she 
leaves her car, lies the open range, 
thirty miles long and almost as far 
across, where eight hundred and sixty- 


* 


THELMA LOUDON 


A New Mexico girl of 22, upon whom fell the responsibility of 
managing a cattle business while the men of her family went 
to France to fight. She did the job thoroughly, too! 
picture she is shown in cowboy "togs'"—at work on her ranch 


five Herefords grow sleek upon the scant 

rass. Not the least important part of 
Billy's work was to ship these cattle to 
Kansas City, and to do it when the 
market was at its best. 

At the other end of the range, and six 
miles from the city of Albuquerque, are 
the headquarters where Billy lived with 
her mother, younger sisters, and small 
brother. A dairy herd of two hundred and 


fifty Jerseys is pastured on this home. 


ranch, "giving cream with all their 
might," not for apple tart, but for ice 
cream. The Loudon factory ships a daily 
average of eighty-five gallons of this 
product, three fourths of it going to 
Albuquerque confectioners. 

Keeping the accounts of the Loudon 
ranch straight was Billy's evening work. 
So well has she done it that her two years 
of management show a comfortable profit 
in spite of the shortage of help. 

When the ice-cream season slackened 
last fall, Billy had more time to think of 
her Girl Scout creed and the influenza 
epidemic, unusually severe in her state, 
gave her the opportunity to apply it. 
After being accepted as volunteer nurse 
at Camp Cody, she herself contracted the 
disease. Recovering, she offered her serv- 
ice at once to the civil authorities, and 
successfully cared for a series of patients. 

The need of the previous winter met 
with as eager a response. Witness her 
record of eleven amateur plays and one 


Wild West show staged for the benefit of 


the Red Cross. Meanwhile, she was tak- 
ing an evening course in motor mechan- 
ics. And her spare time, as she would 
remark casually, went to knitting. 

Spare time seems an impossible phrase 
in connection with Billy Loudon. There 
have been few mild intervals of leisure in 
the life of this human dynamo. Born in a 
mountain home, with mountain lions 
roaring through the windows, reared in 
the saddle, taking prizes at the state fair 
for daring horsemanship while still in her 
teens, doing Wild 
West "stunts" for 
moving-picture 
companies, this girl 
seemed to have 
reached the climax 
of her exploits when 
in 1916 she made 
her way as an 
American soldier 
down to Pershing’s 
troops beyond the 
Mexican border and 
shot for honors with 
an army rifle. 

Detective work 
has fallen to her lot 
during the past year. 
Last summer she 
traled her stolen 
cattle for seventy- 
five miles through 
New Mexico and 
Texas, and finally 
caught the thieves 
over the border. 
Billy Loudon never 
loses a trail. The 
strain of Indian 
blood in her veins is 
evident here, and 
she is proud of it. The sheriff calls for her 
help in pursuinga criminal. Recently she 
was out on anine days’ search, and when she. 
came back with the missing steers they 
were caught in a snowstorm that nearly 
stampeded the herd. A cougar tried to 
come down, like the historic wolf on the 
fold, but he made a quick exit from life to 
the click of Billy’s rifle. 

“My life since I was a baby has been 
full of adventure and romance,” says this 
“vaquera,” or cowgirl. “I am very fond 
of my work. It is so different from the 
general run.” 
` Every one in Albuquerque and the 
surrounding country knows the sturdy 
girl, with her characteristic stride, steady 
blue eyes, clean-cut features, and ready 
smile. 

When the city celebrated the signing of 
the armistice, Billy Loudon and her sister 
rode in places of honor near the head of 
the parade. 

And now since it is all over, what will 
she do? 

"Back to the university for my de- 
gree," says Billy, who has been captain 
of the girls’ basketball team and enjoys 
every phase of college life. “Then I'll 
either manage my father's business, or 
follow my trade of motor mechanic. 

“T have not made any plans for my 
future. I usually take things as they 
come, and do what I feel most like do- 
ing when the occasion is here." 

FLORENCE M. SEDER 
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Soup 


*Larboard watch, ahoy! 

Just watch this Campbell's boy— 
Sailing free over the bounding sea 
On a tide of health and joy." 


Keep at “high tide"—1it pays 

You know the difference. 
neither feel right nor work right un- 
less you're in top-notch physical 
condition. 


With vitality at high tide you don't 
have to “lay off" every little while. You 
don't have to go to the shore or the moun- 
tains to recuperate. 
doesn't take it out of you. 


d Good appetite and good digestion comes first of all. 
- They are your one sure means of health and vitality. To 


You can 


Work or weather 


be certain of these you should eat a good soup every 
day. Begin today's dinner or luncheon with 


Campbell's Tomato Soup 


It is an unfailing appetizer, a true 
natural stimulator, a wholesome food 
—all at once. 


It supplies important food-elements 
which cannot be overlooked in build- 
ing up health and vigorous condition. 


It not only produces energy in itself 
but it so strengthens the digestive 
powers that other food yields you 
more energy, too. 


Serve it as a Cream of Tomato when 
you want it especially rich and nour- 
ishing. 

Don't think of this as only an 
"extra" or a cold-weather dish. All 
authorities agree that good soup is an 
essential food all the year round. 


Order it from your grocer by the 


dozen or the case, so you will always 
have it at hand. 


Try the new Campbell's Vegetable-Beef Soup 


We have blended high-grade vegetables with selected beef and a nutritious stock to 
make this soup extra hearty and substantial. You could make a meal of it any time. 


21 kinds 


12c a can 
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In Milk—Puffed Wheat 


Puffed Wheat is whole wheat steam exploded— 
puffed to eight times normal size. 
It is light and airy, 
crisp and flavory. 
Every food cell is 
blasted, so digestion 
is easy and complete. 
Puffed Wheat in 
milk offers children 
the two greatest 
foods in existence, in 
their most enticing | 
form. 


On Berries—Puffed Rice 


Mix Puffed Rice with your morning berries. That 
flavor blends best with fruit. 

The grains are like 
bubbles. They crush 
at a touch. The fla- 
vor is like toasted 


nut meats. 


When you learn 
what Puffed Rice 
adds to berries you'll 


be sorry that you . 


went so long with- 
out it. 


On Ice Cream—Corn Puffs 


Corn Puffs are sweet pellets of 
corn hearts, puffed to 
airy, flaky globules 
with a nut-like taste. 


There was never a 
garnish so delightful 
on ice cream. 

These fragile tid- 
bits seem to melt 
away with thecream, 
and they add to it 
the flavor of super- 
toasted corn. 


Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice 
and Corn Puffs 


Each 15c, Except in Far West 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 


Sole Makers 


The Man 
Who Made His Bluff 
Come True 


(Continued from page 28) 


But I don’t lose a chance to turn an hon- 
est penny. I had a tip, so I’m going to 
bid on, this building and make some 
money.’ 

“How do you get away with it?" I 
asked. 

“Unlimited backing and always keep- 
ing agreements," he said. “You remem- 
ber all those farms and things I ‘owned’ 
down-state? Well, I do own ’em now; or 
some of ’em. I told you I was going to: 
make that newspaper bunk good, didn’t 
I? Well, I meant it. I save money on 
that contract I pulled out of Slough, and 
I bought that farm, paying part down and 
giving a mortgage for the rest. I knew I 
had to have something solid to go on in 
business. I knew that what would bluff 
those boys on the diamond—or what 
they'd bluff themselves with—wouldn't 
do when I got into business. Too easy for 
a banker just to 'phone down and find out. 
No one ever asked me to give those farms 
as security, after I got them; but if they 
had, they'd have found I wasn't any four- 
flusher. 


“BUT say, Mike,” he went on, “that 
was great dope you gave me! I didn’t 
mean to use it to fool other fellows with— 
they fooled themselves. I just used it to 
help myself with. When i got nervous, 
I'd say to myself—'What do you care?’ 
And when I got sort of shaky out there in 
the pitcher's box, I'd say—'How would 
you pitch if you was just pitching for 
fun? And then I'd pitch that way. And 
that's how I've gone on ever since. I've 
never let myself be scared of myself. 
Understand? And if you're not afraid of 
yourself, you can pitch the other guy out 
of the box often enough to be out of the 
worry class for good and all. That's 
where I am. If you doubt it, Mike, let's 
run down to the farm, after the season is 
over in Illinois, and go hunting." 

* Back away," I said. “ You pulled that 
stuff fifteen yes ago when you didn’ t 
own land enou ow an oat on.’ 

“I didn't fie” e grinned, “except 
to myself. Other folks pulled it for me. 
Anyhow, I made good for you, didn’t I? 
I made good for myself; I made good for 
the team, and I’ve got the prettiest seven 
hundred acres of farm land in the corn 


belt.” 


DID YOU know that a baseball um- 
pire has to make 225 decisions in less 
than two hours? Joe Cantillon, a 
famous baseball man, who for years 
was a major league umpire, will tell 
some of his experiences in next 
month’s magazine. 


H. H. MATTESON, a new writer for 
“The American Magazine," will have 
a story of love and mystery in next 
month's issue, entitled ‘The Bag of 
Black Diamonds." 
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Do you want 
mere size— 


or do you want 


quality? 


HERE are cigars, larger than the Robt. Burns, 
that sell at Robt. Burns prices and pretend to 
be as good. 

There are very few other cigars, selling at 10c 
to 15c, that offer smokers the true gua/ity found in 
the cigars bearing the Robt. Burns label and made 
by The General Cigar Company. 

Robt. Burns is not just a cigar. It is a particular 
kind of a cigar—a cigar made to please a particular 
type of man, the man who thinks about his smoking. 


This type of man appreciates the fine handwork- 
manship of Robt. Burns. He relishes the fine qual- 
ity of full yet mild Havana which characterizes 
every Robt. Burns cigar. 

Robt. Burns is made in three popular sizes. The 
quality is identical in all three. If you approve this 
modern Havana gua/ity, it’s only a question of 
selecting your favorite size. 

Good cigar stores everywhere sell Robt. Burns 
cigars, in the three national sizes pictured below. 


Maot you Uu ne Latil? 


Remember LITTLE BOBBIE, a small cigar, but 
very high in quality—6c. 

Robt. Burns LADDIES, still smaller, come 10 in 
a package—price 30c. 


DEALERS:—If your distributor does not carry 
Robt. Burns, write us. g z 

GENERAL CIGAR CO., Inc. ? 
119 West goth Street New York City 


Robt. Burns 
BOUQUET 
(Actual Size) 


The newest member of 
the Robt. Burns family. 
A convenient size for 
the average smoker. 
Has exactly the same 
Havana quality as the 
larger sizes. A good 
one to try. 


Robt. Burns Robt. Burns 
INVINCIBLE LONGFELLOW 
(Actual Size) (Actual Size) 


The Invincible is the 
shape on which Robt. 
Burns has so largely 
built his fine reputation. 


2 for 25c 
(13c for 1) 


This highly successfu 
shape meets the demand 
for a size slightly longe: 
than the  Invincible, 
The foil keeps Robt, 
Burns’ fine Havana 
fresh and tender, and 
is a protection against 


pocket breakage. 


10c 15c 


” 


^ 7 national 1 
sizes 4 


10c to 15c E 


bain 


EE pn " 
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The Men I Left Behind Me | 


distribution ofability among men. Schwab 
and Davison and otherslike them were born 
with certain aptitudes and qualities which 
I, and most men, can never hope to acquire. 
Comparisons with such men are, there- 
fore, not altogether just. But I am not in 
their class by a long shot. There is noth- 
ing in the least extraordinary about my 
ability. I am altogether an average 
individual who has made an average 
success, My name, if it were published, 
would mean nothing to readers outside 
the particular industry with which I am 
connected. I am comparing myself with 
men who had every bit as good a start 
and chance as I, but who, in the race, 
have somehow dropped behind. 

And analyzing them, it seems to me 
that the secret of their failure is practi- 
cally the same in every case: they were 
slackers at some point in the game. In 
one form or another they were unwilling 
to pay the price. 


NEW YORK did not coddle me very 
much in those first months after Henry 
abandoned me to the lonesomeness of a 
hall bedroom. I knew what it was to go 
without adequate underwear; and to cook 
a meal over an alcohol lamp, having first 
taken precautions to stuff the keyhoie 
and the cracks under the door so that my 
landlady might not descend upon me. 
But things improved gradually, as they 
have a habit of doing if one keeps up the 
pressure; and a year and a half later I 
had a double reward: my'salary was 
increased to a figure that made living 
possible for two—with strict economy— 
and I met the right girl and was married. 

My wife and I found a very modest 

lace to live, in a two-family house in 
Brooklyn: The other half of the house 
was occupied by a chap and his wife of 
about our own age and position, which 
made it all the more pleasant. They 
were buffeting the world as we were, 
regarding life as a good game, and en- 
joying every feature of it. We had par- 
ties in each other's rooms; on warm 
Sundays we picnicked together at Coney, 
and on rare evenings we sat together in 
the second balcony of a theatre. 

Jack, as I may call him, was a clerk 
in one of the big real estate offices; 
and his career and mine up to that point 
had paralleled each other very closely. 
His salary was one hundred dollars a 
month when he married, and so was mine; 
and at about the same time each of us 
received a twenty-five dollar raise. It 
was then that I discovered the difference 
in our philosophy of life. He dropped in 
on us one night after supper with a pro- 
posal. 

“Mart, I'm tired of this darned scrimp- 
ing all the time!” he burst out. "Great 
guns! a man is young only once. We owe 
something to our youth. We're both 
getting more money now; what do you 
say if we four move out of the second- 
balcony class once and for all. Let's 
get some good orchestra seats for Satur- 
day night, and have a little supper after- 
ward. And let's do it every Saturday 


(Continued from page 33) 


night—regular. It will be something to 
look forward to all through the week." 

“But, Jack," I protested, ‘‘that will 
use up every cent of our raise. There's 
no percentage in that." 

“What better way could there be to 
use it up?" he demanded. 

I hesitated to answer. We were very 
good friends indeed, and yet there were 
some matters in Edith's and my domestic 
arrangements that I didn't like to discuss, 
even with him. Finally, under his urging, 
I confessed that we had already taken 
care of the whole of our twenty-hve- 
dollar increase. We had applied for an 
insurance policy on my life, and the ap- 
plication had been accepted. 

“It makes a man feel a lot better to 
know that his wife will have a little some- 
thing in case anything happens to him,” 
I said. “And, besides, it forces you to 
save.” 

Jack did not conceal his disapproval. 
“Savel? he snorted. “How far will a 
man ever get, saving twenty-five dollars 
a month? Tell me that. How long will 
it take him to get a competence at 
that rate? About a thousand years, I 
figure. Not for me. I'm going to have 
some fun the next few years; the saving 
can come later. There's easier ways of 

etting money than saving it at twenty- 
m dollars a month." 

“I wish you'd point them.out to me," 
I said. 

“Read the lives of rich men," he 
answered, with a generous gesture. “Some 
bit of luck; always. Some tip, or good 
thing that they get let in on. That's 
the way the big money is made; it's the 
way I'm going to make mine. Keep well 
dressed and keep your spirits high, and 
your chance will come. That's my motto.” 

I did not argue with him; and from that 
time on, while we did not cease to be 
friends, we were less constantly together. 


I? WAS about a year later, after another 
raise had come to each of us, that he 
announced his intention of moving to a 
better part of town. Appearances count- 
ed for a lot in New York, he said, and a 
man couldn't hope for big things until he 
ot into a section of which he would not 
e ashamed when someone asked him 
where he lived. He wanted us to move 
with them, and he urged it so hard that 
I was forced at length to tell him the 
truth. Good fortune had come to us: 
we were looking forward to the birth of 
our first baby in the following spring. 

I shall never forget the look on his 
face when I told him. He was too well- 
bred not to pretend to congratulate me, 
but his look said as plainly as words: 
“Too bad! You're tied down now, for 
fair. You can never hope to rise above an 
encumbrance like that. No babies for 
us; they ride the fastest who ride alone." 

It was the last time that I saw him for 
a number of years; but I have watched 
his career with interest from a distance. 
He is not a failure, but he has never 
realized anything like his possibilities. 
All his career has been spent in looking 


for an easier way, a quick turn. He pre- 
ferred to invest in theatres rather than 
life insurance, because the other course 
would have cost him something in per- 
sonal pleasure. He is still on the look- 
out for the chance that will come to him 
because he is well dressed and his spirits 
are high. And he never will realize the 
tremendous compensations that I have 
discovered in my insurance and my 
babies. 

Indeed, I did not half realize them my- 
Self at the beginning. It is only in 
retrospect that we get a true perspective 
on life's various experiences and values. 
The habit of regular saving, forced upon 
me by that first insurance policy, has at 
times involved uncomfortable sacrifices; 
but I owe whatever money I have to the 
formation of that habit. And the babies 
have been an incentive that has increased 
my earning capacity tenfold. 


NoT long ago a man of thirty-five 
entered our organization on trial. 
A fiae-appearing fellow he is, a college 
graduate, with apparently all the es- 
sentials for success. Ordinarily, I employ 
only two types of men—youngsters fresh 
out of school and full of the enthusiasm 
of youth, or men of thirty or more who 
have made a solid record for achievement. 
For the man of thirty who has achieved 
nothing concrete, who has taken no single 
specific job into port and tied it up to the 
dock, I ordinarily have no time. His 
failure may be due to circumstances 
entirely beyond his control; but there are 
so many good men available who need 
to make no explanations that I prefer te 
pass the other by. 

In the case of this individual I made an 
exception. His story was exceedingly 
pun. He seemed, indeed, to have 

een the victim of circumstances. I tool 
him on—and yet not entirely without 
skepticism. 

“Circumstances!” Napoleon exclaimed. 
“I make circumstances." 

While some men are up against harder 
odds than others, the really strong ones 
usually manage to make a showing, ir 
spite of all odds. And those who fai. 
have generally somewhere in their owr 
characters the seeds of their failure. | 
watched this man very carefully to se 
whether his hard luck ‘had been entirely 
beyond his control; and a couple of week: 
after his arrival a very illuminating inci- 
dent occurred. i 

We were engaged in a revision of ou: 
catalogue, and certain pages we neede: 
to have at once. They came in late in th: 
afternoon and were read, and pretr, 
badly torn up by reason of some lan 
changes. I called the new man in an: 
handed them to him. 

“It’s too bad to have to rush thes 
things so," I said; “but you know th 
situation. Call the printer on the ’phon 
and tell him he'll have to get some men t 
stay to-night, somehow; and I'll apprec:- 
ate it if you'll go down and read tH 
corrected proofs, and stay with the thin: 
until you see it finally on the press.” 
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REPUBLIC TIRES 


With STAGGARp Studs 


That users of Republic Tires should find 
they do last longer, was planned deliberately 
and precisely in the Republic construction. 


Our exclusive Prodium Process insures to 
Republic Tires the slow, even wear of steel. 


The Staggard Tread is not an accidental 
pattern, but a scientifically designed non- 
skid device. 


Because the Staggard Tread gives maximum grip 
with a minimum of friction, it contributes to the 
_ Slow, even wear of the tire. 


The result is a steel-like resistance to road-cuts and 
pavement-grinds. 


Republic Tires do wear more slowly, more evenly— 
and last longer. 


Republic Inner Tubes, Black-Line Red, Gray, and Grande 
Cord Tire Tube have a reputation for freedom from trouble 


The Republic Rubber Corporation, Youngstown, Ohio 
Export Department, 149 Broadway, Singer Building, New York City 


Originator of the First Effective Rubber Non-Skid Tire—Republic Staggard Tread 
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I hardly looked up as I said it, being 
very busy with other things. He took 
the pages and went out from his office, 
which was separated from mine by only 
a low partition. I heard him telephoning 
the printer. 

* Hello!" he said. ''Is this Page, the 
printer? Do you keep open at night?" 

Some conversation followed which I 
I could not hear; and a moment later he 
reappeared in my office to explain that the 
printer had said it would be impossible 
for him to work that night. 

I did not say any of the things that were 
pressing for utterance. I simply told him 
to leave the pages, and I would attend to 
it. Within five minutes I had arranged 
with the printer to send taxicabs around 
to the homes of a half-dozen of his men, 
and get them back. to the shop immedi- 
ately after supper to finish the job. 

In those few minntes I learned the 
character of that man as probably no one 
else in the world—with the possible 
exception of his wife—knows it. Cer- 
tainly better than he has ever learned it 
himself. To this day he will not under- 
stand wherein he failed. He was uncon- 
scious of the fact that, even while he was 
telephoning the printer, a dozen conflict- 
ing suggestions were crowding his own 
mind: “You'll have to be down-town 
half the night," his subconsciousness was 
saying to him. “You will get home 
around one o'clock or two; your wife has 
invited some friends for supper. There 
really isn't any reason why this couldn't 
be done to-morrow just as well. The Old 
Man is over-anxious about it." 


F I had accused him of those doubts 

and questionings, he would have denied 
the accusation heatedly. Probably he was 
hardly consciqus of them himself. Yet 
they were there, made at home by long 
residence. They were reflected in his 
approach to the printer; the tone of his 
inquiry invited a turn-down. So thorough- 
ly had he allowed his own comfort to 
become a factor in all his decisions that 
it was simply impossible for him to lose 
himself in the one thought of getting 
results. 

** Do you keep open at night?" he had 
asked. When he ought to have said, 
“I’m coming down with some proofs that 
simply must go through to-night.. I'll 
pick up a sandwich on the way. Send a 

` man out to round up some of your print- 
ers. We'll take care of the overtime, and 
make it right with you." 

But he could not talk that way. The 
passion for results had never taken pos- 
session of him. It was never, *It must 
be done," with him, but always, “Can 
it be done?" And, “What will be the 
effort and cost to me?" 

During the war I had charge of a 
certain important governmental task 
which was being accomplished largely by 
volunteer help. One man came and 
offered his services, but said that he 
would have to have a certain sum each 
week to take care of his family expenses. 


I looked up his record, which seemed 
fairly good, and took him on. ButI 
wondered at the time why it was that a 
man who looked so good, and seemed to 
have had so valuable a training, should not 
have progressed further in the world. It 
was not long before I found out. We got 
into a little tangle with another govern- 
mental organization which looked as if it 
might lead to unpleasant results. It was 
entirely in this man's department, and I 
expected, of course, that he would see it 
through and straighten the matter out. 
I was busy with a hundred other things; 
he was old enough and well paid enough 
to take responsibility; or so I thought, at 
least. 

But he apparently thought otherwise. 

“I guess you'll have to handle this," he 
said to me. “It don't look good to me. 
I wash my hands of it." 


G0. ADDED to the dozens of other prob- 
lems that were pressing on me at the 
moment, I was compelled to add his little 
snarl. He was all right so long as every- 
thing moved eohi, but at the first 
smell of smoke he capitulated. “I wash 
my hands of it,” he said, and I knew that 
he had gone through life "washing his 
hands" of things, dodging responsibility 
just the moment that responsibility 
promised to become unpleasant. 

It is the same element in human nature 
that makes the great mass of folks un- 
willing to face the figures. I have seen a 
dozen men go down in failure simply be- 
cause it hurt their feelings to look a bad 
balance sheet in the face and take hard, 
radical measures in time. ‘‘Hope springs 
eternal,” and the impulse in every one of 
us is to let it spring in its own sweet way. 
Not so many weeks ago a young man 
came to me to complain of the conditions 
of his employment. He couldn’t seem to 
make any progress, he said; he was dis- 
couraged. 

* How many books about our business 
nate you read this past year?” ] demand- 
ed. 

The question seemed to take him off 
his feet. 

* Books, sir?" he repeated, in apparent 
surprise. ''I can't afford books on my in- 
come." 

I told him that if he ever expected to 
have any more income he better find some 
way to squeeze the implements of self-im- 
provement out of what he was gettin 
already. I asked him if he had ever read 
any biography, if he had ever heard of 
Vice-President Henry Wilson, for exam- 
ple, who was born in direst poverty. 

“Want sat by my cradle," Wilson wrote 
in after years. “I know what it is to ask 
my mother for bread when she had none 
to give. I left home when ten years of age, 
ali served an apprenticeship of eleven 
years, receiving one month's schooling 
each year, and at the end of eleven years 
of hard work I receive a yoke of oxen and 
six sheep, which brought me $84." 

Yet in that period of gruelling labor, 
and bitter poverty, he found time to read 


and master more good books than the 
average self-indulgent man reads in a life- 
time. 

I asked my young friend to read Frank- 
lin's autobiography as a very interesting 
example of what a man can do for himself 
if he 1s willing to put aside his personal 
comfort and deny himself for the sake of 
added training and advancement. 

The young man went away, promisin 
to get the books and read them; but 
could see in his manner that he resented 
my advice. His eyes accused me of having 
given him a stone in response for his re- 
quest for bread. He said to himself: ‘‘ This 
fellow is an old fogy who doesn't realize 
that times have changed. He wants to 
cheat me of my youth and my chance for 
a good time, and tie me down to a lot of 
musty books. Why don't he come 
through and give me a raise and keep his 
good advice?" 

I knew by his expression that he never 
would read the books. Instead, I am 
willing to wager that right this minute he 
is looking about for another place to 
work—an easier place, where, without in- 
creasing his effort, or improving his equip- 
ment, or sacrificing any of his comforts or 
diversions, he can be paid a few dollars 
morea week. He has marked out the path 
of least resistance for himself, and he has 
not learned that it is the path that leads 
to the land of least reward. 


WOULD not be set down as a “kill- 

joy." Ihave had a lot of good times in 
my life, and I expect to have more. Nor 
am I seeking to preach. I am simply 
putting down the cold facts from the 
records, which are these—I, an average 
man, pursuing an average career, have 
come through to a fair success; and have 
left behind me along the road a score of 
men who had every right to as much 
success as J, or more. And the only 
difference between them and me, so far as 
Ican analyze it, is that I have been willing 
to discipline myself and they have not 
been willing. 

In thinking about them, I have won- 
dered whether perhaps our modern civ- 
ilization has not introduced a certain 
tendency to softness in our boys. The 
working day was ten hours when Í began; 
it is now seven in our office, and for many 
slackers hardly more than six. I hear from 
young fellows on all sides assertions that 
“A chap owes it to himself to get some- 
thing out of life besides work." And that 
we old fellows never knew what it was to 
ive. 

But Ben Franklin had a pretty rich 
life, and so did Daniel Webster, who said, 
“I have worked more than twelve hours 
a day for fifty years.” And so did Henry 


‘Wilson, and so, in my smaller way, have 


I. Richer, I am sure, than Henry Peter- 
son, my old schoolmate, who fias been for 
Henry Peterson first, last, and all the 
time, and who leans to-day against the 
back of the Enterprise Grocery Store in 
my old home town, and wonders why 
some folks have all the luck. 


"SHALL I Leave My Money to My Children?" is the title of a per- 
sonal article written by a well-to-do man who has an idea that the 
inheritance of his money will stand in the way of his children's develop- 


ment. 


The question he raises is one of great interest and importance. 
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Hupmobile driver actually approaches 
a “tight place,” or a piece of “tough 
going,” with something akin to joy. 


One of the first things he learned about 
The Comfort Car was that he could 
rely implicitly on the tremendous reserve 
power which literally floods forth for an 
instant getaway; a remarkably smooth, 
swift pick-up; or a dogged high-gear pull. 


Such performance might be called ex- 
traordinary, even in costlier cars. It 1s 
a regular thing with the Hupmobile. 
Which helps to explain the deep-rooted 
loyalty of our owners. 


The Comfort Car 


Hupmobile 
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Mill, Mine and 
Railway Supplies 


Trucks and 
Wheelbarrows 


Machine Tools 


Scales 


Automobile and 
Service Station 
Equipment 


The 
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WHICH WAY? 


A Short Cut for Purchasing Departments 


Case 1. The Purchasing 
Agent of a big company 
looked over his needs. In all, 
he wanted 13 distinct items. 
He sent out 13 separate or- 
ders to 13 different companies. 


Note what happened: He 
received 13 acknowledgments. 
He followed up 13 companies 
for prompt deliveries. His 
Receiving Department re- 
ported 13 arrivals, checked 
13 Bills of Lading and 13 in- 
The cashier made 


shipment. One bill comes in. 


One entry is made on your 


books. One check is drawn. 


Note the time and motion 
saved! 

* * * 
URCHASING direct from 
The Fairbanks Company 

saves doubt as well as mo- 
tion. “The Fairbanks Com- 
pany O. K.” is put on all ar- 
ticles sold by the Company. 
This O. K. means that the 
articles have been passed by 


THE 


voices. The Fairbanks Company a 

out 13 individual checks, to OK a otli © E e FAIRBANKS 
say nothing of the 13 enve- An ehe HE QUALITY y NA Es COMPANY 
lopes the stenographer ad- ‘“!8" and o. K. in p ; 3 
dressed and the 13 stamps. "The Fairbanks Company Administrative Offices: 


13 4-13 2-13 2-13 3-13 4- 
13 + 13 + 13— Look at the 


needs. One order is sent. 


One acknowledgment is re- 
ceived. Generally the deliv- 
ery is made in one complete 


O. K.” is put on Mill, Mine 
and Railway Supplies, Valves, 
Engines and Pumps, Scales, 


The more value you place 
on your time the quicker you 
will want to get in touch with 
the nearest Fairbanks Branch 
House. 


NEW YORK 


Branch Houses: 


cost in time and motion! Machine Tools, Power Trans- Albany Soe York 
Case 2. Here is what is hap- missionand Trucks and Wheel- RD Philadelphia 
t d senhe susie 2d pe. in bore barrows and Automobile and Birmingham Providence 
Wi Y A f Service Station’ Equipment. Bridgeport Pittsburgh 
j Purchasing Departments 
-2 [s \ sing Vepart S. It is backed bv litv and Buffalo Rochester 
"ML Suppose 13 distinct items are PALME TURAE RO Chi Scrant 
" /: WE E § S . . . "p ca a 
N SRE It is frequently service which have given The Detot SC Loeb 
Engines and tnd T "The Fairbanks Fairbanks Company an in- Hartford Syracuse 
poe C Voti ball ches ternational standing. Newark Utica 
ompany can supply all these New Orleans Washington 


HAVANA, CUBA 
Lonpon, ENGLAND 
BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 
GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 
Paris, FRANCE 


FAIRBANKS 


Company 


; 
MILL, MINE & RAILWAY SUPPLIES - SCALES - VALVES - POWER TRANSMISSION 


MACHINE TOOLS, TRUCKS & WHEELBARROWS, ENGINES & PUMPS, AUTOMOBILE AND SERVICE STATION EQUIPMENT 
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Some Samples of 
Yankee Shrewdness 


(Continued from page 44) 


aying his just debts, in keeping his 
ouse painted and repaired, and his wife 
and children comfortably dressed and 
self-respecting. “When you owe money, 
don't give money," is a maxim of his. 
He is willing to, and does, give generously 
when he can. But he does not give 
carelessly and promiscuously; he makes 
certain that the recipient of the gift is 
deserving before he bestows it. 

In one of the Cape villages is a speci- 
men of that curious character, the town- 
ship “dead-beat.” Call this particular 
specimen Robinson; it will do as well as 
any other name. Robinson lives alone, 
never works if he can possibly help it, 
begs his food and clothes if he can, bathes 
very seldom—bathing implying exertion 
—and plays the fiddle atrociously. The 
regular inhabits of the village know 
Robinson of old and give little heed to 
his pleadings. But a stranger, a new- 
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comer, is Robinson's “meat. 


WHEN Captain Nat Philips came 
home from Mexico, where for five 
years he had been bossing a fleet of tugs 
for a railroad company, Robinson swoop- 
ed down upon him like a gull on a sand- 
eel. He talked, he told of his want, his 
dire need, his invalid condition. Captain 
Nat listened and, while he listened, look- 
ed him over. 

“Tm sorry for you, Robinson,” he said. 
**Of course, if things with you are as you 
say they are, I shall be glad to help you. 
What o you want me to give you?" 

Robinson was humbly grateful. 

“I leave it to you, Cap’n,” he said. 
“You see how I be. Judge for yourself, 
and give me what you think I need the 
most." 

Of course he hoped, and expected, that 
the gift, money preferably, would be 
bestowed there and then. But Captain 
Nat did not give in that way. He made 
some inquiries, and when Robinson again 
approac ed him, he was ready. 

*[t's all right, Robinson," he said. 
“Ive sent it to you. I've used my judg- 
ment, same as you told me to, and I’ve 
sent you what I think you need the 
most. 

He had sent him a cake of soap. 

There! I think that's about all. Genu- 
ine Yankee shrewdness, as I gather from 
my lifelong acquaintance with those 

sing it, is a rich mixture of the 
qualities and faculties I have tried to 
exemplify in the instances given. If we 


. were after a shorter definition, I think 


it might be boiled down to this: The 
possession and habitual use and applica- 
tion of Common Sense. 


“TEN Things That Mark the Supe- 
rior Man” is the title of an article by 
Dr. Frank Crane in next month's 
magazine. The reader will be inter- 
ested to see how many of these marks 
he thinks he can claim for himself. 
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Vinegars 


Heinz establishment 
A fine, mellow, aromatic vinegar 
will develop the natural flavor of 
every vegetable and salad it touches. 
Heinz Vinegars are made of the 
best materials and aged in wood 
until they have a flavor that is un- 
mistakable. 


In bottles, filled and sealed in the 


Pints, quarts and half-gallons, 
Malt, Cider, White 


HEINZ 


Imported 


Olive Oil 


When olive oil is as pure and 
wholesome, as rich and full flavored 
as Heinz makes it, the success of 
a salad in which it is used is assured. 
Made in Spain under Heinz super- 
vision, 

Baked Beans, Spaghetti, 
Tomato Ketchup, India Relish 


T = 
PURE MALT 
VINEGAR f 


Some of the 


Every drop 
awakens flavor 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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What Shall It Profit a Man 


It seemed a long time that he had been 
sitting there, filled with his own thoughts; 
but the mind works very quickly in great 
crises. She, too, had been engrossed. 
Suddenly with a startled motion they 
awoke, to find themselves looking into 
each other’s eyes. 

“Oh, Will," she whispered impulsively. 
No one had ever called him Will. Bill, he 
had been; and Field, and Old Ironsides, 
in college. But Will—it was his mother’s 
name for his father. . . . All the argu- 
ments that had besieged his mind lost 
themselves in the fragrant memories 
which that name conjured up. . . . He 
would be a cad to hurt this little girl—a 
murderer.: 

Very tenderly he took her in his arms, 
and bending over pressed his lips to her 
forehead. 

* Mildred, you will marry me, won't 
you?" he asked. 

“Oh, I wanted you to ask me, Will," 
she cried. “I’ve wanted it for ever so 
long. . . ." 

After that they said little, sitting close 
to each other, and watching the sun with- 
draw its rays bit by bit from this tree and 
that. When it was time for them to go, 
he kissed her again, reverently, as he 
might have kissed his mother; but her 
lips flamed against his with a fire that left 
them warm long after she had gone. 

So, hand in hand, they followed the 
little wood path out to the road; and 
there he walked beside her, back to her 
own gate. 

* May I come to-morrow night?" he 
asked, holding her hand a moment. 

“Oh, do come," she urged. ‘Come 
early, dear." Her eyes shone with the 
light of a perfect trust. He would keep 
that light there always, Field told himself. 
It should never be dimmed because of any 
word or act of his. 

Filled with strange and conflicting 
emotions, he made his way back to his 
room, and began mechanically unpacking 
his bag. 

There at the bottom, where he had 
put it the night before, he came again up- 
on the picture of Edith Tolliver. 


CHAPTER XI 
AL THE age of fifteen Edward T. De- 


witt learned that his father's income 

as a bookkeeper was seventy-five dollars 
a month, and immediately determined 
that no seventy-five-dollar-a-month man 
was fit to give orders to him. Accordingly, 
without the formality of a good-by, he set 
out from home and found work in the Exe- 
ter Plow Works, which afterward became 
the central unit in the creation of the Na- 
tional Plow Company, the “ Plow Trust." 
At twenty-five he closed a sale on 
which the sales manager had tried twice 
and failed, confirming his suspicion that 
most men in high positions were there 
because of accident or longevity. Hence- 
forth he decided no man should command 
Edward T. Dewitt but Edward T. Dewitt. 
'The Morganville Works, which he pur- 
chased soon after, were broken down and 


(Continued from page 59) 


almost bankrupt when he took them; and 
he had made them the largest independent 
works in the country. 

At twenty-nine the young woman to 
whom he had engaged himself ventured 
to assert her right to certain claims on his 
time and attention. At once he secured 
a copy of the marriage service and, read- 
ing it carefully, perceived that its terms 
were ambiguous and provided for no 
clear-cut concentration of authority, 
whereupon he promptly broke his engage- 
ment. 


JRM that day forward no will had 
made itself felt in his affairs except his 
own. The Morganville Plow Works were 
his monument and his life. Two or three 
nights a week he spent in his office alone, 
and on the other nights he played double 
solitaire with his niece, or read about Na- 
poleon in one of the more than two hun- 
dred books on that subject which he 
owned. 

So, until his sixtieth year, he ruled alone 
and unrestrained. In that year, after one 
of his Sunday dinners, he was seized sud- 
denly with a sharp pain about his heart, 
as though a hand had reached in and 
clutched it. The pain passed quickly; 
but a month later, as he walked up the 
narrow wooden steps to his office, it seized 
him again. He said nothing to his niece 
and put aside at once the impulse to con- 
sult a doctor. Doctors were fools, kept 
alive by women who had nothing to do 
but think about themselves. He would 
not, at his age, have one of them presum- 
ing to tell him what he should do. 

For the third time the pain came to him, 
this time. as he sat alone in his office late 
at night. It was sharper and more severe 
than before; and for more than a minute 
he writhed under it. When it passed it 
left him weak and gasping. 

A long time he slouched there, battling 
in his own heart, and at length he rose 
unsteadily, and, turning out the light, put 
on his hat and started home. The will 
which had never been mastered had met 
its master. Fear, so long and so contemp- 
tuously shut out, had come into the life of 
Edward T. Dewitt and made itself at 
home. 

It was after this night of lonely agony 
that Dewitt began to take a different 
interest in Field. There was no added 
warmth in his manner; on the contrary, 
he seemed even more severe in his criti- 
cisms of what he regarded as the younger 
man’s shortcomings. But Field was con- 
scious of the fact that the Old Man was 
throwing bits of information his way; 
that he seemed to like, in the evenings, to 
talk of the early history of the business, 
and to dwell upon those points of policy 
to which he attributed his success. The 
sales manager, Field’s immediate superior, 
felt the change in their relationships, and 
after a weak and ineffectual attempt to re- 
sent it withdrew himself into the back- 
ground again—the place to which long 
years of association with Dewitt had ac- 
customed him. 

Field had no doubt in his own mind as 


to the explanation of the Old Man’s att- 
tude. Dewitt was being good to him be 
cause he was the accepted suitor of Mil- 
dred Emerson, his niece. The real reason, 
being young, he did not guess. Not for 
one moment did it occur to him that he 
was merely a weapon in the Old Man’s 
battle—a club with which to beat off the 
final enemy. 

Old Age had lain its hand upon Dewitt, 
the unmastered, saying “‘ No more.” And 
Dewitt, rebellious, defiant, had seized up- 
on Field and cried out to Old Age, ** You 
think you've got me, do you? Just be 
cause you can break down my leaky old 
heart, you think you can stop me and this 
business? Well, I've got a new heart, and 
new muscles, and a new brain; I'll pour 
my knowledge of the business into them. 
Come on! Break them down if you can! 
Ha, you can’t! I’ve beaten you! For fifty 
yes after I am gone my brains will be 

uilding this business in the brain of 
young ield; my heart will be beating in 
is. 

Dewitt fitted up a smaller office adjoin- 
ing his own, and settled Field in it. He 
even arranged for an extension of his own 
telephone so that Field might listen in on 
important conversations, and be informed 
of everything. It was thrilling to Field to 
feel his grasp of things growing broader 
and more sure. Day ty day he handled 
himself more confidently in the presence 
of new problems; and the time came when 
he presumed to uphold his judgment 
even against that of Dewitt himself. 


HE WAS sitting in his little room one 
morning, busy with some papers, when 
the outer door of Dewitt’s office opened. 
followed by the sound of heavy, shuffling 
footsteps, as though three or four men 
had entered. He heard one of them ask 
for Mr. Dewitt, caught Dewitt’s curt 
answer; and then, to his surprise, another 
voice broke in. He pricked up his ears and, 
rising quietly, opened the door a little 
wider. For he had recognized the voice as 
Ed Callahan's, and it came over him in a 
flash that this must be a delegation from 
the factory employees, for which Ed had 
been chosen spokesman. 

“We are sorry to bother you, sir," Ed 
began rather apologetically, and yet not 
without a certain rude dignity, "but at 
the meeting of the Welfare Association 
last night us three was elected to lay a cer- 
tain matter before you." 

He paused, but receiving nothing but a 
grunt in the way of reply, continued, 3 
trifle less evenly: 

“It’s about the men bein’ sick," he said. 
“We been keepin’ records; and we find 
last month forty-seven men was off sick 
for one or more days; or a average for the 
whole force of about three quarters of a 
day. 
that's too much; and so we decided to 
suggest certain improvements to you, sir." 

“Oh, you did?" the Old Man comment- 
ed sarcastically. “Very thoughtful of 


» 
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Yes, sir,” Ed went on respectfully. 
* We thought that if the old shed on the 
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ERE'S health! Your work in 


the garden, in the garage, in the shop, 
or elsewhere, may leave your arms and hands 
covered with dirt and grime. When you 
"clean up," use Goblin Soap. 


It leaves your skin clean and healthy. It 
dissolves the most obstinate dirt and will not 
injure the most delicate skin. 


An all-purpose soap; fine for office, shop or 
home. Meets every need. 


If your dealer does not have Goblin 
Soap, please send us his name and we 


will see that you are promptly supplied. 
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The needs of Young America must go forward! 


F necessity, the war 
halted peace-time 


construction and 
development. Meanwhile, 
our future citizens con- 
tinued to attain ‘‘school 
age" and with it their 
rights to American sur- 
roundings. 


Cities and states, to keep 
pace with their fast grow- 
ing populations, will now 
quickly carry into effect 
far-sighted programs for 
public improvements. 


The needed money will 
be raised by the issue and 


sale of State and Municipal 
bonds. 


Such bonds put both men 
and women to work. 


Whenever public enter- 
prises and betterments go 
forward, labor thrives and 
industry hums. 


When you put your mon- 
ey into Municipal or State 
bonds, you collect income, 
free from all Federal In- 
come Tax. The stability 
of these recognized premier 
investments is grounded in 
the stability of city char- 
tersand stateconstitutions. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


You will find a Na- 
tional City Company 
Correspondent Office 
in 48 of the leading 
cities of the country. 
Each of these offices 
is equipped to render 
unusual service to in- 
vestors generally, and 
to bond buyers in 
particular. 
BONDS 


SHORT TERM NOTES 
ACCEPTANCES 


What Shall It Profit a Man, by Bruce BARTON 


south could be torn down, and a new stock 
buildin’ built over away from the main 
building, it would give lots more light and 
air. Then a few fans, sir—" 

* And soda water fountain?" Dewitt 
added, a hard glitter in his eye. 

“No, sir, just a few fans. We got the 
estimates. About seven thousand dollars 
for the whole—” 

Dewitt’s fist fell on the desk with a thud 
that shook the thin partitions. He leaped 
to his feet. His face was red, and twitched 
under the strain of his anger. 

“That’s enough!" he thundered. “I 
heard enough! You men have worked for 
me long enough to know better’n this. I 
run the Morganville Plow Works—always 
have—and, by heaven, I always will! 
Never thought the day'd come when I'd 
sit in my own office and have a pack of 
fools tell me how to run ’em... tell me 
how to spend seven thousand dollars of 
my own money. Getout!" hecried, wav- 
ing his arms at them. “You got my 
answer. Works are all right just as they 
are. Get out! You hear me? Out!" 

Field had been drawn irresistibly to the 
door and now, as Dewitt whirled to his 
desk, his glance fell on the younger man. 

*"There's Field" he shouted. “Field 
went through the Works same as rest of 

ou. Did it hurt him? Did it break down 

is health? No. Why? Because he had 
sense enough to go to at night instead 
of jammin' around town. That's why. 
Works are all right. I leave it to Field. 
'They're all right way they are. Tell 'em 
so, Field. You tell 'em." 


"THE men turned toward him, and Field 
caught a flash of greeting in Callahan's 
eye. He remembered the evening in the 
little cottage, when Ed had talked about 
the Old Man, and little Ed had reached 
up that chubby hand and called him “Unc 
Bill.” He had promised Ed in those days 
to stand by the men; well, here was his 
chance. What Callahan said about the 
Works was true; they had discussed it to- 
gether more than once. 

“I think Callahan is right, sir," he said 
quietly, looking straight into Dewitt's 


eyes. 

Vi he Old Man faltered as though struck 
by a blow. He opened his mouth, but no 
words came. Finally he managed a single 
accusing word: 

* You—" he cried. 

And then steadying himself: 

* So you turn against me, too, do you? 
Well, T might have known it. And m 
answer to you is the same's to them. If 
you don't like the way I run these Works, 
why, get out!” His voice rose almost to a 
scream. * Out!" he repeated! “Out!” 

There was no use in further argument. 
He was beside himself with rage and dis- 
appointment. Field motioned them to the 
door, and, taking his hat, passed out with 
them and started toward the steps. But 
the door had hardly closed behind them 
when they were arrested by a cry from De- 
witt, and a thud as though he had fallen. 
Field rushed in to find him prostrate 
across his desk, his hand clutching at his 
heart. . . 

Very gently he lifted him into the chair 
and motioned Callahan to raise a win- 
dow. It was only a moment before Dewitt 
opened his eyes and, discovering Field, at- 
tempted a forced smile. 

“Must have fainted,” he muttered. 


Coffee in it, add hot water and witness the magic of instant coffee making. 
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will be delighted to know that Soluble Barrington 
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May we send you our booklet explaining how a 
new and wonderful process eliminates the unavoid- 
able loss in home brewing by scientific preparation 
of the coffee at the factory? 

Upon receipt of 30c, we will send you, with this 
booklet, a Standard Tin of Soluble Barrington Hall. 
Clip the coupon today and try this new, better and 
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WITH A QUALITY ROOF 


HE Beech-Nut Packing 

Company started out years 
ago with the Quality idea in 
food products. 

Covering its first Quality 
food factory was a Quality roof 
—a Barrett Specification Roof. 

And as the years have passed 
and the wonderful growth of 
the Beech-Nut business has 
demonstrated the soundness 
of the Quality idea in foods, 
additions and new buildings 
have been added to the plant— 
and they have all been covered 
with the same Quality roof. 


Today the entire plant, illus- 
trated above, is covered with 
Barrett Specification Roofs. 

The Quality Idea in Roofs 

Many years ago The Barrett 
Company started to work out 
a specification that would make 
it possible for building owners 
everywhere to obtain through 
their local contractors a Quality 
roof based on the best scientific 
principles of roof construction. 


The result was The Barrett 
Specification. Today Barrett 
Specification Roofs cover more 
permanent buildings than any 
other type. 


They take the base rate of 
insurance; they are guaranteed 
(under the simple conditions 
stated below) for a period of 
20 years, and, what is perhaps 
most important of all, they cost less 
per year of service than any other type. 


20-Year Guaranty 
We offer a 20-Year Surety Bond 


guaranteeing Barrett Specification 
Roofs of fifty squares or over in all 
towns of 25,000 population and more, 
and in smaller places where our In- 
spection Service is available. 


This Surety Bond will be issued 
by the United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty Company of Baltimore 
and will be furnished by us without 
charge. Our only requirements are 
that the roofing contractor shall be 
approved by us and that The 
Barrett Specification dated May 1, 
1916, be strictly followed. 


A copy of The Barrett Specification 
with full information free on request. 
Address nearest office. 
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“The room was quite warm, sir," Field 
answered. 

“No, 'twasn't that. I know. I know." 

Field did not understand; leaning over 
he continued to fan him with his hat, 
while in the rear the men stood silent 
and awkward, as strong men do in the 
presence of old age or infancy. 

“I had it before,” Dewitt continued; 
and again there was silence. When he 
spoke next it was with obvious effort, and 
as if every word hurt. 

“T been thinking, Field, about those 
improvements,” he said. “Perhaps you 
know better’n I do. I leave it to you. If 
you think they ought to be made, you can 
go ahead.” 

A pleased smile broke over the faces of 
Callahan and his committee. 

“Thank you, sir,” Callahan broke out. 
“The men'll appreciate it, I assure you.” 

But Dewitt seemed not to hear; and, 
noting it, they turned and, walking un- 
evenly on their tiptoes, found their way 
out. 


EWITT made no reference to the 

scene in his office for several days. 
Then, one afternoon, as Field had finished 
a conference with him on another matter 
and was turning to his own office, he 
spoke quite casually: 

“I see you're tearing down the shed, 
and putting in the fans." 

“Yes, si," Field answered, ‘‘We 
started just as soon as you gave us the 
word.” 

The old man chewed hard on his cigar, 
which moved like a reproving finger as he 


e: 
“Its a damned sight easier to be gen- 
erous with somebody else's money, Field," 
he said. “ You'll find that out sometime." 
“I don't think I quite understand." 
“No; nor you won't," Dewitt replied 
shortly. “Not until you get some of your 
own 


He regarded the younger man sharply; 
and then, with a bitter, mirthless laugh: 

“God! Id give a bit to see you thirty 
years from now. Quite a bit." 

A hot retort rushed to Field's lips. He 
was about to say that thirty years, or a 
hundred years, wouldn't make any differ- 
ence. His opinion about the rights of 
workers would be just the same. But he 
checked the words. After all, Dewitt was 
old; he belonged to a passing generation. 
Why stop to argue with him? 

Again he started to go, and again De- 
witt halted him. 

* Did you ever read any history?" he 
asked tersely. ''Greek history?” 

Field nodded, still wondering what the 
Old Man could be driving at. 

“Remember a man named Aristides?” 

“T think I do." 

"Pretty popular man," Dewitt went 
on dryly. “Crowd used to cheer him 
when he walked down Main Street. 
Thought he was a fine feller. Called him 
The Just Remember what happened to 
im? 

“Can’t say that I do,” Field laughed, 
humoring him. “I get those old fellows 
mixed in my mind.” 

“They exiled him; that’s what hap- 
pened,” Dewitt answered savagely. “Voted 
to exile him—because they were tired of 
hearing him called by the very name they 
had given him. Tired of heating him 
called The Just.” 
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HE perfect preserva- 
tion of woodwork and 
floors tells its own story of 
surface protection. Keeping 
wear from reaching the sur- 
face has kept it uninjured 
through constant use. 


And so with everything. 
Surface protection is su- 
premely important — save 
the surface and you save all. 


Look at property for a 
minute—so subject to losses 
hard to prevent, like in- 
creased taxation, deprecia- 
tion of neighborhood, loss 
of tenant, etc. Lack of sur- 
face protection means a 
money loss, too, but one 
readily prevented. With sur- 
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face protection wood cannot 
rot or wear—with surface 
protection metal cannot rust. 


Any deterioration 1s a 
loss, whether of buildings, 
inside or out, of iron or 
wooden fences, furniture, 
carriages, wagons, farming 
machinery—everything. 
Anything with a surface 
needs protection—all wear 
and tear starts first at the 
surface—save the surface 
and you save all. 
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We have prepared a book which you 
will find as interesting as it is valuable. 
It will tell you some startling new things 
about preventing loss by surface pro- 
tection. Thoroughly illustrated. Send 
for a copy. Address Educational Com- 
mittee, Save the Surface Campaign, | 
Room 632, The Bourse, Philadelphia. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


is issued by the Educational Committee representing the Paint, Varnish and 
Allied Industries, whose products, taken as a whole, serve the primary purpose 
of preserving, protecting and beautifying the innumerable products of the 
lumber, metal, cement and manufacturing industries, and their divisions. 
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Here is an example of painted 
and unpainted cement used in 
foundation work. In addition to 
the actual protection of sur- 
face given by the paint, it 
keeps the surface smooth and 
clean, leaving no lodging place 
for dirt and dust. 


Close-up photograph of a famous 

Colonial dwelling built in 1715— 

seventeen years before Washington 

was born. Note the wonderful 

preservation due to constant sur- 
face protection. 
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e fame of such designers as Chippendale, 
Heppelwhite and Sheraton endures like 
the fame of Shakespeare. The genius of these 
old masters wrought so great an artistry and 
grace in the furniture which they created that 
cultured people today insist upon its repro 
duction or adaptation for modern needs. 

The history of artistic furniture design began 
several hundred years ago and perhaps it is 
not too much to say that it S a iem 

hteenth century. Progressive phonograp 
S uctus for several years have offered 
their phonographs in expensive period cabinets 
running into thousands of dollars in cost. The 
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Edison Laboratories reproduced various famous 
cabinets at prices ranging as high as six thousand 
dollars. 

It was characteristic of Mr. Edison that he 
said. “If period cabinets are desired by people 
who are willing to pay several thousand dollars 
for an Edison Phonograph, why not put all 
Edison Phonographs into period cases and let 
everyone have the best there is in cabinet design?" 

Mr. Edison's word is law at the Edison 
Laboratories. Henceforth (with the exception 
of two models designed for summer cottages) 
each and every New Edison—no matter what 
its price—will be encased in a period cabinet. 
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The NEW EDISON 


HOTEL COMMODORE 
New York City 


25 June, 1919 


E wonderful new mod- 
erately priced Edison period 
models will be on exhibition 
= the benefit of the furniture 
lovers of New York City and 
vicinity, ten A. M. to five P. 
M. June 25th. Those who do 
not live in the Greater New 
York district will find their 
local Edison dealer glad to give 
full information concerning the 
new models. 

Our new de luxe catalog, a 
compliment: of the 
magazine Along E Broadway 
and the booklet What the 
Critics ru be sent you 
from the Edison Laboratories 
upon request. 
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“The Phonograph with a Soul" 


can now be obtained in artistic and 
authoritative period cabinets from 
$155 to $6000. The new line of 
moderately priced period models 
ranges from $155 to $300. NOTE: 
When you buy the New Edison in 
Mahogany, you get genuine mahog- 
any and when you purchase it in 
oak, you get selected quarter sawed 
white oak of the highest quality. 

The Official Laboratory Model, 
also known as “The Three Million 
Dollar Phonograph,” sells at $285. 
It is furnished in Chippendale or 
William and Mary, at the election 
of the purchaser. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc. 
ORANGE, N. J. 


The above prices are United States prices. 


MISS ELSIE DE WOLFE 
of New York City 
AMERICA'S most celebrated de- 


signer of houschold interiors has 
placed the stamp of her approval on 
these new cabinets: 

“The penod cabinets which Mr 
Edison has adopted for his phonographs 
are in pleasant contrast to the rather 
grotesque cases which one so frequently 


sees. From the characteristically di- 


minutive and graceful Heppelwhite to 
the costly replicas of historic pieces, the 
superior furniture value of Edison cabi- 
nets can scarcely fail to impress the 
lover of good furniture.” 
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Field was interested; this was a new 
angle to the Old Man’s character. He 
had never suspected him of such a knowl- 
edge of books. He waited, hoping Dewitt 
would go on, and after a moment he did, 
apparently thinking out loud along the 
familiar lines which his mind had fre- 
quently traveled. 

** Ever read a book called the Bible?" 

** Never except under protest.” 

** Well, I don't blame you. Mostly bosh 
and sentimentalism. Has some good 
things in it, though. Some pretty straight 
pointers on human nature. Get a copy 
somewhere and read about a man named 
ns of Nazareth. A carpenter from 

azareth that stirred up quite a rumpus 
a couple of thousand years ago. He was 
a great man with the crowd for a little 
while. They ran all around him, shouting 
Hosanna and throwing down their clothes 
for his donkey to walk over, and making 
fools of themselves generally. Later the 
same crowd howled around him, shouting, 
Crucify him! Crucify him! Know how 
long it was between that cry of Hosanna 
and that shout of Crucify?” 

Field shook his head. The Bible had 
been nothing in his life . 

“Less’n a week," Dewitt finished 
brusquely. ‘Better think that over, 
young man. It'll repay a little thought. 
"That's all.” 

So Field went back into his own little 
office, closing the door behind him. For a 
while the two men sat, each at his separate 
desk—the old man and the young, drum- 
ming with their fingers and. staring into 
vacancy. ` 

“Poor fool," thought the young man, 
“he’s too old to change." 

“Poor fool,” thought the old man, 
* what a lot he has to learn!" 


CHAPTER XII 
[NX JUNE Mildred Emerson gave up her 


work at the office. The wedding was 
set for October, and she announced with 
a toss of her head that for three or four 
months at least she meant to be absolutely 
lazy, and care-free, and ornamental. 

Dewitt growled a little at the an- 
nouncement. 

* A bad day for me it was when you 
came wandering in here," he grumbled 
to Field. “I get a second-rate sales mana- 
ger and lose the only hundred per cent 
private secretary in the world." 

But Field had long since ceased to take 
the Old Man's bark too seriously. 

“Cheer up," he laughed. “You were 
lucky to get even a sales manager out of 
the deal. You know you were bound to 
lose her, anyway." 

Dewitt got up from his desk, and walk- 
ing over to the window stood pulling on 
his cigar and gazing into the street below. 

** Yes, I suppose that's so," he answered 
at length. 

“You couldn't expect a girl as pretty 
as Mildred to waste thee life in an office,” 
Field continued. 

The old man turned to him, scowling. 

“Waste her life in an office,” he re- 
peated, with a show of feeling. "What 
do you mean, waste her life? You're 
wasting your life in an office, aren't you? 
I'm wasting my life in an office, ain't I? 
Why ain't it all right for Mildred, too, a 
girl with a head for business better'n many 
a man's? Why is a good business success 
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THE BABY CARIOLE 


The Baby Cariole is a practical necessity—not a luxury. 


It saves money, because it makes 


unnecessary the purchase of basket, bassinet, and crib. It cares for the baby asleep and awake, 
and will serve as a crib until heis old enough to sleep in a bed. 

A play-place and a slumber-chamber for baby with plenty of room to romp, play, kick, stretch, 
and grow in perfect freedom, happiness, and safety. The smooth-running, rubber-tired wheels 


make it easy to roll the Cariole outdoors to 


Framework is of light, 
thoroughly seasoned 
wood (enameled in 
white) which will not 
swell or warp— sides 
covered with strong, 
fine mesh, rust-proof 
wire screen — luxuri- 
ously soft, thick, first- 
class mattress (spring 
and mattress can be 
raised to different 
heights)—strong, easy- 
running, rubber-tired 
wheels —and a close- 
fitting mosquito net- 
ting which covers the 

Outfit comes 


long, 26?4 inches wide, 
and 2954 inches from 
floor to top of frame. 


Wind-Shield Attached 


glare or drafts, Also serves as a Travel-Bag. 
On receipt of $1.00 (personal checksaccepted) 
Our Offer îr Baby Cariole, complete with FreeWind- 


orch or lawn in the health-giving fresh air. 

The precious little tenant is protected from flies, mosquitoes, and 
neighborhood animals by rust-proof, finely woven wire screening on 
all sides and by a ur fitting mosquito net over the top. 

In the early days of the baby's life the mattress and spring are 
raised to bassinet height. 

When the creeping stage comes, mattress and spring are dropped 
to thelower rest. Baby cannot possibly fall out. Norcan he climb 


out until he is two years old. After t, The Baby Cariole will 
Serve as a roomy, comfortable bed. 

9 > l Easy Monthly 
30 Days’ Trial ‘Pn: 


The Baby Cariole is far superior to a crib; healthier and more 
comfortable than the cramped, stuffy confines of a perambulator. 
It is a boon to the mother, because it reduces lifting and handling 
of the child to a minimum, and because while in the Cariole the 
baby does not require constant watching. 

e want the Baby Cariole to pov its worth right in your own 
home and will send you at our risk a Baby Cariole (complete outfit), 
transportation prepaid by us. Use it every day and every night for 
a month. Then, if you don’t like it, or Baby doesn't like it, or if 
for any reason you wish to return it, do so at our expense. Your 
first payment will be refunded. If you decide to keep 'The Baby 
Cariole, you can pay in little monthly installments. Only perfectly 
new and unused Cariole outfits are sold. 


Free Wind- 
Shield and 


Travel-Bag 


To those who re- 
spond promptly 
to this advertise- 
ment we will send 
with the outfit, 
Absolutely Free, 
a Combination 
Wind-Shield and 
Sunshade and 
Travel-Bag. 
Made to fit over 
all, or any part, 
of the Cariole. 
Shields the child 
from rain, sun- 


Packed for Travel 


Shield and Travel-Bag, will be sent you, transportation prepaid by 
us. Let Baby use it 30 days and 30 nights at our risk. 

If You wish to return the outfit, you may do so at our expense, and 
your first payment will be refunded without quibble or question; the 
trial will not have cost you a penny. If you decide to keep The 
Baby Cariole, send us $2.00 a month for only ten (10) months, total 
price, $21.00. 

If you prefer to settle at once rather than 
pay monthly, send us $19.50. The 30 days" 
approval offer and return privilege apply to 
cash purchasers also. If you do not need the 
Cariole now, send for literature anyway. I 


Use this Coupon 


Enclosed is $1.00. 


Write for terms on Canadian and | isea. 
Foreign orders isfied, 


THE BABY CARIOLE Co. ! 
72 Liberty Street, Albany, N. Y. 


will return the Cariole witbin 
you will refund first payment. 


Send me. rtation 
Cariole Complete Outfit and the Wind-Shield and Free 
will send you $2.00 a month for ten (10) m 


30 days at 
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**The way Nature 
does things is best 
for a man and his 
tobacco. You can't 
fool Nature—and 
she won't fool 
you." 
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Just consider what has to be done to make 
VELVET a friendly tobacco. 


First, the selection of Kentucky's choicest Burley— 


Then millions of pounds of this tobacco stored for two 
years in wooden hogsheads. 


And then the slow, but vital ageing during eight changing 
seasons. Nature takes out all harshness and bite. No 
kick back. 


VELVET is just as good as good can be. 
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the greatest thing in the world for a man, 
and a waste of life for a woman? I confess 
I don’t get it.” 

“Its just because she is a woman, I 
suppose,” Field answered. ‘‘ Because love 
and.marriage have been her business from 
the beginning of the world.” 

Dewitt threw up his hands in a gesture 
of bewilderment. 

“It’s too deep for me," he confessed 

lumly. “I been watching this marriage 
boenen for forty years, and the longer I 
watch it the crazier it looks. It defies all 
the rules of sound business. Why, look 
here," he challenged; “if fifty per cent 
of the Morganville plows broke down the 
first year, and if another twenty-five per 
cent worked so rotten that the folks that 
bought ’em wished they had never seen 
'em, do you think we could go on doing 
more business every year? Do you?” 

“Of course not,” Field answered with 
a smile. ‘‘But—” 

“But—nothing,” Dewitt continued tri- 
umphantly. “Of course we couldn't. It 
would spread all over that our stuff was 
no good; and we couldn't catch suckers 
young enough and foolish enough to keep 
us going. But marriage—look at the di- 
vorce records—look at the unhappy folks 
that wish they were divorced and ain't got 
the courage to do it! Yet every fool 
youngster that's born into the world 
rushes up to the marriage bureau as 
though he was buyin' a cure for all life's 
troubles that had never once failed. It's 
beyond reason, I tell you." 

"But some marriages are happy," 
Field insisted. : 

"Yes" Dewitt admitted grudgingly, 
'"*yes—some are.” He turned to the win- 
dow again and Field, catching the reflec- 
tion of his face in the glass, saw - the 
muscles of it working as though in the 

rip of great emotion. It was a full minute 
elas he turned again. When he did his 
voice was curiously softened. He walked 
over and put his hand on Field’s shoulder, 
and there was a hint of moisture in his 
eyes. ES 

'"' Yes—some marriages are happy,” he 
repeated, “and, by the Lord Harry, young 
fellow, I want you to see to it that yours 
is one of the few that are. I love that 
little girl. Next to the Morganville Plow 
Works I love her better'n anything. And 
sometimes I think I love her even more'n 
the Works." 


FrlELD was thankful that the following 
weeks were crowded full of business. 
Affairs at the office left him little time for 
his own thoughts, and his evenings were 
almost all of them spent with Mildred. 
He was glad of that, too. He dreaded 
being alone. 

In the few hours when he was alone in 
his own rooms the struggle that he 
thought so often he had conquered re- 
newed itself inside him. Again and again 
he vowed that Edith Tolliver had been 
put out of his thoughts forever. She had 
proved herself unworthy of his love; she 
had tossed him aside and married herself 
to another. Fate had given him a beauti- 
ful girl to take the place in his affections 
that might have been hers had she been 
true and loyal. He would never think of 
her again. . . . 

Yet at night, before he dropped to sleep, 
her face would come back to haunt him. 


| It would seem to be just above him—just 
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The Delight of the Family Circle 


For 26 years this invigorating and delightfully refreshing 
ginger ale has been the favorite in family circles, where 
genuinely good beverages are demanded, and where care is 
exercised in the selection for purity and wholesomeness. 


Like the harmony of combined notes in music which please the ear — Sheboygan 
Ginger Ale is the essence of fruits with syrup, aqua and ginger blended in one grand 
flavor that pleases the palate. It is the ideal home beverage—with meals and 
between meals. 

For an outing—chilled bottles can be 


kept cold by wrapping separately in paper. 


For occasions and all occasions 


Your Grocer or Druggist will supply you. Served at leading 
fountains—cafes, hotels, clubs and dining cars. 


Sheboygan Beverage Company, Sheboygan, Wis. 
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out of reach ... with that maddening 
little smile that had so often tantalized 
him, and set his heart to bounding. Stub- 
bornly he would shut his eyes and set his 
mind upon Mildred ...on the events of 
their last hour together ...on what she 
had said to him and he to her. 

And still the face of Edith Tolliver 
remained. ... 

For Mildred he felt a respect that he 
never could have felt for Edith. She 
was a bigger, finer girl in every way; 
more unselfish, better balanced, a better 
helpmate for a man, a girl of ideals and 
sterling character. ... Not for anything 
in all the world would he cause her a 
singe moment’s unhappiness. 

as it fair to her to go on? Wouldn't it 
be the honorable thing to tell her the 
truth, and to slip away quietly from Mor- 
ganville? There would be talk for a while, 
and she would be hurt . . . fora little 
time. . . . But youth could stand hurts 
like that. Other girls had stood them. 
Better a temporary hurt than for her to 
discover afterward that she had married 
a man who could not banish from his mind 
the memory of another woman. 

ce or twice, on his way to her, he set 
his teeth and determined that he would 
out with the whole story. He would tell 
her everything, and ii. if she still 
wanted to marry him, his conscience at 
least would be clear. ... But each time, 
when her brown eyes were lifted to his, the 
words died on his lips. 


IELD remembered to have read 

somewhere in a magazine an anony- 
mous article entitled “My Wedding 
Mom,” in which a woman described the 
joyous thrill with which she rose to greet 
the greatest day of her life. . . . 

How the sun crept through the win- 
dows, touching the old familiar room with 
new glory, giving to each of the time-worn 
friendly furnishings an attractiveness that 
she seemed never to have noted before. .. 
her old tennis racket that had been her 
partner in so many a girlhood game. . . 
the little mementoes of her high-school 
days, and all the hundred trifling treas- 
ures of a happy youth. From one to an- 
other of them she went, bidding them 
good-by, realizing for the first time that in 
entering the great new life she was leaving 
much behind . . . much that had been 
very happy and fragrant. 

The article came back vaguely to Field’s 
memory as he lay in bed, gazing about his 
room on the morning of his own wedding 
day. It was raining outside; he could 
hear the steady drizzle on the leaves and 
against the window pane. He looked at 
his watch; it was a quarter before eight. 
He started to leap to the floor, and then, 
remembering that on this day he was not 
expected at the office, dropped back with 
a sigh of relief onto the pillow again. He 
wondered why the feelings of the author 
of that article did not stir in his heart, and 
decided that it was because he was too 
tired. One must be rested if he would be 
stirred by great emotions. 

And Field was not rested. For three 
weeks he had been working too hard, 
trying to get things ahead in preparation 
for the month of honeymoon that Dewitt 
had granted him. And the evenings had 
been filled with one party and dance after 
another,. until even Mildred's unruffled 
temper had shown the strain. 
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Oven Baked BEANS 


Heinz Baked Beans are an ideal hot weather dish. 

They tempt the appetite because they look inviting 
and taste good. 

They take the place of too much meat and do 
it at far less cost. 

Heinz Baked Beans are choicest beans baked in 
real dry heat ovens. 

The rich tomato sauce for which Heinz is famous 
adds a flavor that makes them truly delicious. 

To get real baked beans, order by name. Say, 
“Heinz Baked Beans." 


Some of the 


Vinegar Spaghetti 


Tomato Ketchup Olive Oil four kinds 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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A Giant Tube -5O* 


VERY Mennen Product goes 

through two phases; first, our 

chemists work their heads off 
to make it good, regardless of cost; 
and then we practical salesmen try 
to figure out ways to get this good- 
ness to the public at lowest possible 
cost. 


Now Mennen Shaving Cream is 
probably the most expensive shav- 
ing preparation to manufacture that 
has ever been produced.  Ingredi- 
ents and the processes are very cost- 
ly, compared to ordinary methods. 


We have found a way to give the 
million men who tame their beards 
with Mennen's a little more Shav- 
ing Cream for their money. We are 
now making, in addition to the 35 
cent size, a he-size portly tube with 
enough Cream in it to last for sev- 
eral months. 


Last year we put Mennen Talcum 
back on a before-the-war price basis 
by packing it in a big, economical 
can which meant important savings 
in labor, packages and other items 
of cost. 


In the same way, we have been 
able to work out important econo- 
mies by means of this big tube of 
Shaving Cream and are therefore 
able to give you, in the big tube, 
quite a bit more Cream in propor- 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark, N.J. U.S.A. 


tion to its cost than you get in the 
regular 35 cent size. 


Wait a minute—I suppose there 
are still a few conservatives who 
have never tried Mennen Shaving 
Cream. Even 35 cents may seem 
to them a lot of money to gamble on 
an untried article. That’s where my 
12 cent demonstrator tube will come 
in handy. 


Send for one. Squeeze the cream 
into your wet brush. Agitate it on 
the point of your chin until a lather 
forms and then spread. Add grad- 
ually about three times as much 
water, hot or cold, as you usually 
use. Work the lather with the 
brush for three full minutes—don’t 
rub with the fingers. Then go 
through the form of shaving. It 
won’t seem like shaving. Your razor 
will glide over your countenance the 
way it did the first time you re- 
moved a boyish down from your 
upper lip. Afterwards your face 
will feel great. 


About three such tests will con- 
vince you that 50 cents is a cheap 
price for months of perfect shaves. 


Maer 


(Mennen Salesman) 


7^. nenCompany, 
ee 42 Orange St., 
» lewark, N. J. 
af Dear Jim; Here's 12 
-° . cents for a demonstrator 


s7” tube. If it’s as good as you 
s? = say, 50 cents won't scare me, 


He turned over and pulled the covers 
up around him, determined to steal an- 
other hour's sleep; but sleep would not 
come. So he lay on his back staring at the 
white ceiling, the old struggle renewing 
itself again in his heart. 

Try as he would, he could not find in 
himself the fine enthusiasm that he knew 
ought to belong to the day. In five hours, 
or six, he would be putting his boyhood 
behind him forever, and entering into a 
new world. A world of finer impulses and 
truer purposes, where it was easier to 
think high thoughts and do big, unselfish 
things. ... He was going to stand hand 
in hand with a dandy girl, who would be 
with him always, sharing his triumphs, 
and helping to make his disappointments 
lighter. . . . Never another evening in 
a stuffy boarding-house room; never an- 
other Sunday wandering alone and won- 
dering where to go and what to do. . 
Never to be lonesome again. 

He said it all over to himself, like a 
lesson learned by rote, trying to make 
his heart beat faster; as though by mere 
will-power he would create in himself the 
emotions that, by every rule, ought this 
morning to be there. . . . And always he 
came back again to the hard, terrifying 
fact: he was marrying ‘a girl whom he 
really did not love! A fine, companionable 
girl, who cared for him and would help 
him. A girl whom he would be proud to 
introduce as his wife, whose partnership 
would carry him forward to the success 
that he bod planed, But a girl in whose 
presence he felt no different than in the 
presence of a dozen other girls. 

With a little exclamation of self-disgust 
he threw back the covers and jumped out 
of bed. What was he thinking of? It was 
too late now to turn back. Once and for 
all this sort of futile debate must be ban- 
ished from his mind. There was nothing 
in the record with which he could reproach 
himself: Fate had tossed him into Mor- 

anville. Fate had thrown him across 
ildred Emerson’s path and caused her 
to give him her heart. Well, by heaven! he 
would be a faithful custodian of it. . . 
He would go through as a decent man 
should. . . . Who was he to set himself 
up against the decrees of the gods? How 
could he be sure that if he were to leave 
her, she would ever find another man with 
whom she would be happier? Or he an- 
other girl? One thing at least was sure: he 
would never be disappointed in her. He 
knew her through and through; and if he 
could not love her, at least he respected 
her more than any other girl he had ever 
known. . . . Perhaps it was not enough 
to give her—but it was all he had. 

iie was no thrill for him in the day, 
she at least should never suspect it. He 
would make it a wonderful day for her. 
All her life she would look back on it as 
petet the choicest among the jewels of 

er memory. 


AU THE old house on Pleasant Street 
she met him in the doorway, her eyes 
shining. 

“Oh, Will, it’s come!" she whispered. 
“Tsn’t it wonderful?” 

“Wonderful, darling girl,” he an- 
swered, and held her close, pushing back 
the brown hair and kissing her forehead. 

The house was filled with flowers and 
with relatives. Field did not have to be 
told that they were relatives. There is a 
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Poor Roads— 
A Tax on the Nation's Energy 


AR demands a maximum of efficiency. 

During the last two years the country has 
learned how costly, how wasteful a thing, is a 
poor road. A poor road is in truth a tax upon 
the Nation's energy. 


The country road over which the farmer must 
haul his products and the intra-city highway } 
used by the manufacturer are arteries which fae 
carry the life blood of the Nation's activities. 
'They must be as direct, as level, and as smooth 
surfaced as it is possible to make them. 


This lesson, learned in times of stress, will not 
be forgotten. During the next few years it 
will be applied to the roads of every state in the 
Union. : 

In this application Hercules Powders will be 
extensively used. They will help to make 
crooked roads straight, hilly roads level, and 
wet roads dry. | 


In this task, as in many other great undertak- 
ings, they will be used for the benefit and ad- ||| 
vancement of the people's interests. 


HERCULES POWDER, CO. 


Chicago St. Louis New York Wi 
Pittsburg, Kan. Denver Hazleton, Pa. 

San Francisco Salt Lake City Joplin | 
Chattanooga Pittsburgh, Pa. Wilmington, Del. j | 
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SCENT 
ICALLY 
BUILT 
WATCH 


The 
AN ? SmallestScrew Know These Facts Before 
in the World 
[Frag You Buy a Watch | 


os — A 
In I; | js c T oie are turning operations upon metal 


Natur p made by Waltham machinery that are so 

FÜRFIGN A yd mr minute, so wondrous in their delicacy, so 
f a pl Wi exacting in precision, thathe mind is amazed at 
BUIT ` fi these triumphs of American skill in watchmaking. 
SEC Pd 


Imagine a machine turning out by the many thou- 
sands, screws so small that the naked human eye 

WATCH sees them as points of metal shining under reflected light 
— screws that measure 254 threads to the inch, and you 
can put 47,000 of them in a small thimble! 


Screws that are hardened and tempered, each one polished 
on the top— screws that are perfect in sphericity, perfect 
in thread, perfect for their place in the mechanism of that 
ladies’ Waltham watch movement, which, when completed, 
is actually smaller in diameter than a dime — a ten cent piece. 


The screws in the foreign made watch are made by hand. 
But comparing them under the magnifying glass we see the 
difference between these hand-made screws and the Wal- 
tham machine-made product. The foreign screw varies — 


Waltham 714 Ligne the Waltham screw is standardized in size and perfection 
The movement is esa smaller than a dime of workmanship. 
$150 to $1,000 or more No human hand could ever match the quantity and quality per- 
depending upon the case formance of machinery that creates such miracles as these. 


This is one more of the many reasons why the world’s leading horol- 
ogists came to Waltham for time, and still another reason, why your 
selection should emphatically be a 


WALTHAM 


THE WORLD'S WATCH OVER TIME 


What Shall It Profit a Man, by Bruce Barton 


look about relatives that proclaims them 
even before they are introduced. Duti- 
fully he went the rounds, meeting each 
of them, and receiving their laughing con- 
gratulations. And all the time he as 
wondering why it is that almost all people 
are better looking than their relatives. 

hey were a good-natured lot. Cousins 
and uncles and aunts, Field found him- 
self liking them, and rather enjoying 
the bustle of moving furniture and rugs 
and opening the packages that kept ar- 
riving all the morning. ‘Mildred’s mother 
and father were dead. She had told him 
often about them; and he knew how they 
must be in her memory to-day. Poor 
little orphan girl . . . they had that much 
in common at least. He would have to do 
his best to be a mother and father to her, 
as well as a husband. And he would do his 
best. . . . He pressed her hand at the 
thought, with a new tenderness for her. 
And she flushed happily at the warmth 
in his eyes, feeling sure that she knew 
what was in his mind. 

So close is sympathy to love. 

The hour came at last. They stood 
hand in hand before the old minister, 
listening to the solemn words of covenant 
that rolled from his lips, and making their 
responses. There was the usual cli- 
max of hand-shaking and kissing and 
tears, and they found themselves at last in 
the car that was to carry them away to- 
gether. 

Dewitt had been little in evidence 
through the day. He appeared long 
enough to stand at his niece's side through 
the ceremony, and then promptly disap- 

eared. Just before the train pulled out, 
owever, he appeared again, pushing his 
way through the crowd. And there on the 
platform, ators half the town of Mor- 
anville, he took his niece in his arms and 
issed her. 

To Field he extended a hand that 

ripped like a vise; he said not a word, 
bat his eyes spoke volumes. They saw 
him on the platform, as they looked back 
from the car, standing a little apart from 
the rest. In answer to their farewell wave 
he lifted his hand for an instant; and then 
dashed it across his eyes. 

Field looked down at the girl by his side 
—his wife. And her eyes, too, were full. 


"THEY changed at Indianapolis to the 
train that was to carry them east to 
Washington, and New York, and Boston. 
And after supper, when they were alone 
in their own compartment, Mildred 
leaned over and put her arms around his 


neck. 

“Oh, Will,’ she breathed, “it’s been 
such a happy day.” 

*" They'll all be happy now, dear,” he 
answered. “Won’t they?" 

**Oh, I know they will." she exclaimed. 
** I feel so thankful— Will, do you say your 


prayers at night—the way you used to 
when you were a little soy p. : 
The question took him by surprise. He 


own at her with a little smile. 
a long while,” he an- 


looked 
“I haven't for 
swered. “Do you? 
“Oh, yes," she explained quickly. 
couldn't go to sleep without them. 
would seem too ungrateful... when God 
is so good. Do you think you could learn 
to say your prayers again, Will?” 
x; ou think you could teach me?" 
“I think I could,” she answered simply. 
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Children's fingerprints 
. wipe off like magic 
from Mello-Glossed walls 


M 


Fingerprints, grease spots or even ink spots 
have no effect on it. The prints of your kid- 
dies' soiled fingers will wipe off like magic. 


CO 


ELLO-GLOSS gives to your walls a 


decorative, satiny sheened surface. 


CTeevevevereveresvinvevecvevess 


Mello-Gloss comes in a can. Goes on with 
a brush. Lays easily and smooths out to a 
beautiful satiny sheened surface. Once on, 
it’s on to stay on for years to come. 


Mellotone is our dull, velvety wall finish. 
Mello-Gloss is the new one with the satiny 
sheen. 


Send for color cards and particulars 


AVOUT DUO SUTTCTUSUUCVENCI/EDCUNISCTUFUVETVUSUDOVEUSTUT TUN ETONSTENVUIIsCeTVETOONTE 


Tue Lowe Bros. Co. 
Dayton, Ohio 


jveviverveveeuvevevevswwesueer 
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Kindly send me Circular 

giving further facts about 

your new Mello - Gloss 
Wall Finish 


J^ Lowe Brothers company 


485 EAST THIRD STREET, DAYTON, OHIO 
New York Jersey City Atlanta Kansas City 


Chicago 


Minneapolis 
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How many good shaves from a 


The American Magazine 


dozen razor blades—500? 


OU know how many good 

Y shaves you usually get 
from a dozen safety razor 
blades—is it as many as 500? 


With the AutoStrop Razor 
we guarantee that you can get 
at least 500 clean, comfortable 
shaves from every dozen blades. 
If you fail to get them we will 
gladly make good. 


AutoStrop Razor Blades are 
made of the hardest, toughest 
steel produced for razor blade 
use. They provide the sharp- 
est, finest kind of cutting 
edge. 


To keep these blades keen- 
edged as new, the AutoStrop 
Razor is made with a patented, 
self-contained stropping fea- 
ture. This simple, convenient 
ctropping arrangement gives 


you the means of stropping a 
blade quickly and easily, with- 
out even removing it from the 
razor. 


By the pressure of your 
thumb, you can adjust the 
blade for close, medium or 
lght shaving. In fact, the 
whole AutoStrop Razor is so 
simply, so efficiently, built that 
it sharpens, shaves and cleans 
without removing the blade. 


How you can test 
the AutoStrop Razor free 


Go to your drug or hardware store and 
borrow an AutoStrop Razor. Use it for 
a month at our expense. If, after you 
have given it a 30-day trial, you find you 
can get along without it, your dealer will 
take it back. If you want to keep it, 
you drop in and pay $5.00 for the set— 
razor, strop, 12 blades and casc. 


AutoStrop SAFETY Razor Co. 
NEW YORK TORONTO LONDON PARIS 


Auto-Strop Razor 


500 clean, comfortable shaves from every dozen blades guaranteed 


*' [t's so easy, and it's so—so comforting." 
As unaffectedly as a child, she slipped 

down to her knees, covering her eyes with 

her hands... and after a moment he 

thy his place rather awkwardly beside 
er. 

Perhaps she was right, he said to him- 
self. Perhaps it was worth trying. He 
tried hard to think of God, eia Great 
Father who really loved him, and was 
interested in helping Bill Field to make 
the most of himself. ... And nothing 
would come to his mind but the picture of 
the cruel, white-bearded old tyrant, seated 
on a high throne and dealing out punish- 
ment to tired, blundering men and women 
—the god of his grandmother, against 
EROR his boyish heart had cried out in 

ate. 

He tried to frame a prayer, but his mind 
refused to produce the words. The whole 
thing seemed too childish, too utterly 
absurd. Opening his eyes, he looked 
across at her. Her hands still covered her 
eyes, but he could see her lips move. . . . 
She seemed like some picture . . . like a 
saint from the Middle Ages, when Faith 
still lived in the world. 

She was his wife—the words startled 
him like a light flashed suddenly in the 
eyes. . . . The thing was done, there 
could be no change, no turning back; 
they would go on this way always—living 
in the same room and in two different 
worlds. . . . Side by side . . . and an 
infinity apart. 

(To be continued.) 


Facts and Fallacies 


About Food 


(Continued from page 55) 


in proper amounts, our experiments in- 
dicate that there is no dietetic or other 
reason why candy should not be included 
in the diet of young and old. 

When the first of July rolls around we 
shall certainly see a big boost in candy 
consumption, for on that date many per- 
sons will begin to miss the stimulation 
which their favorite alcoholic beverage 
was wont to supply. They will be on the 
lookout for substitutes, and the wise ones 
will turn to candy, which acts in much 
the same way as alcohol in the body. 
Both are quickly absorbed into the blood 
and carried to various parts of the body 
where they are oxidized (burned) and 
liberate heat. 

In small comparable quantities, a cer- 
tain stimulation or feeling of well-being 
follows the eating of candy, or the drink- 
ing of an alcoholic drink. But if we over- 
eat of candy or “over-drink” of alcohol, 
the similarity in their behavior is no longer 
apparent. For candy is a good, substan- 
tial food; whereas alcohol qualifies as a 
food only from the standpoint of energy 
(heat) production. Therefore when beer, 
wine and whisky are called “alcoholic 
foods,” as is one author’s custom, we are 
raising alcohol to a more exalted dietetic 
plane than it is entitled to on the basis of 
food value. 

Every year newspapers and magazines 
are filled with discussions of various green 
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How many men in your line of business 
are represented in this list? 


HATEVER your busi- 
ness may be, run your 
finger down the col- 

umns in this panel. You will 
find your business listed there; 
and with it the number of 
men in it who are moving to 
larger success with the help of 
the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute's Modern Business Course 
and Service. 


If you feel that your busi- 
ness is different, that what 
may help others cannot help 
you, see how many men in 
your own business are already 
subscribers to this Course. 
They have realized that the 
fundamentals underlying all 
businesses are the same. They 
want to know these principles 
— and how to apply them. 


Some of the men whom you 
have envied are there. Some 
of the men of whom you have 
said: ^I know as much about 
our work as he, why is he 
lifted into an executive posi- 
tion while I stay here?" 


And this is the answer. 


Executive responsibility de- 
mands more than knowledge of 
one department of business; it 
requires the all-around knowl- 
edge of all departments, which 
is so rare that the men who 
have it are always in demand. 


What department of the 
business are you in? 

F 95 ten years the Alex- 

ander Hamilton Institute 
has specialized in just one 
thing. It has only one Course. 
Its business is to train men for 
the higher executive positions 
in business. 


It takes the man who knows 
one department — whatever it 


may be, and adds a knowledge of organ- 
ization and sales, of merchandizing, of 


Over 85,000 men classified by industries, who are using 
the Modern Business Course and Service 


Manufacturing 
2,203 Automobile and Ve 
hicle Manufacturers 
626 Bakers and Confec- 
tioners 
746 Boots and Shoes 
466 Brewers and Liquor 
Distillers 
1,535 Building Materials 
1,564 Clothing and Other 
Wearing Apparel 
800 Dairy Products 
560 Foundries 
1,906 Drugs, Chemicals and 
Toilet Preparations 
8,191 Electric and Lighting 
Appliances and Sup- 


plies 
802 Farm Implements and 
upplies 
888 Furniture and Other 
Household Goods 
595 Glassware 
686 Millers and Grain 
Dealers 
1,065 Hardware 
822 Heating Appliances 
and Plumbers’ Sup- 


plies 
8,058 Iron, Steel and Wire 
329 Jewelry 
305 Leather 
1,361 Lumber 
8,288 Machinery 
792 Metals 
461 Music and Musical In. 
struments 
1,801 Office Devices and 
Supplies 
1,315 Oi 
914 Optical Goods and 
Photo Supplies 
718 Paint 
884 Paper 
282 Pottery 
1,001 Powder 
611 Printers and Station- 


ers 
961 Publishing and Per- 
iodicals 
481 Railroad Equipment 
386 Refrigerating and lce 
Companies 
1.336 Rubber 
97 Smelters and Refiners 
395 Sugar 
1,171 Textiles 
561 Tobacco 


8 
Public Service 
789 Flectric Railroads 


726 Express, Forwarding 
and Transportation 
Companies 

1,094 Gas Companies 
1,994 Power and Light Com- 
panies 
1,786 Steam Railroads 
621 Steamship Companies 


Public Service (con.) 
1,704 Telephone and Tele 
GP Companies 

416 Water Companies 


9,080 
Financial 
3,429 Banks 
874 Insurance—Fire 
990 Insurance—Life 
724 Insurance—Other 
1,268 Stocks and Bonds 
1,021 Trust Companies 
7,806 
Trading : 

746 Advertising Agencies 
1,453 Automobile and Sup- 
lies Dealers 
786 Builders and Contrac- 

tors 
764 Commission Merch'ts. 
1,623 Department and Gen- 
eral Store and Mail 
Order Houses 
627 Dry Goods and No- 
tions 
1,271 Groceries and Other 
Food Stuffs 
468 Insurance Brokers 
809 Packers and Canners 
879 Produce Brokers 
1,504 Real Estate Companies 
and Brokers 
10,430 
Mining 
926 Coal 
1,083 Copper 
1,174 Other Mining 
3,183 
Professions . 
Architecture 
Education 
Engineering 
7 Law 
642 Medicine, Surgery, 
Dentistry 
899 Public Accountancy 
4,875 
Miscellaneous 
203 Amusements 
501 Commercial Organiza. 
tions 
456 Farming 
2,418 Government, State 
and City Officials and 
Employees 
$84 H Restaurants, 


4,331 Men in Other Busi- 
ness Activities 


8,757 


Total to date 85,339 


only a few have the capacity to act. 


Business and educational 
authority of the highest stand- 
ing is represented in the Ad- 
visory Council of the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute. 


Advisory Council 


"ps Advisory Council con- 
sists of Frank A. Vander- 
lip, President of the National. 
City Bank of New York; Gen“ 
eral Coleman duPont, the well- 
known business executive; 
John Hays Hammond, the em- 
inent engineer; Jeremiah W. 
Jenks, the statistician and 
economist; and Joseph French 
Johnson, Dean of the New 
York University School of 
Commerce. 


“Forging Ahead in 
usiness” 

—a book for men of action 
HE Alexander Hamilton 
Institute does not seek 
drifters as its subscribers. It 
will not knowingly enrol a 
man who has not in him the 
capacity for progress. Its suc- 
cessful subscribers are the 
foundation of its pre-eminence. 


For those who have the ca- 
pacity for success, the Insti- 
tute has prepared a 112-page 
book entitled “ Forging Ahead 
in Business.” It has proved 
immensely valuable to over 
85,000 men; it contains infor- 
mation of value to any man 
who is earnestly asking him- 
self: “Where am I going to 
be ten years from now?” 


If you are such a man; if 
you have in you the serious 
purpose to put yourself among 
the successful executives of 
business, there is a copy of 
“ Forging Ahead in Business ” 
free for you. Send for it now. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


eredits, of corporation finance, of ad- vertisements of the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute, and have intended to en- 
of traffic and of costs. It puts at his rol, over 85,000 have acted by enrolling. 

Today, the opportunity is open to you 
to act. Of any two men who will read 
these words, one will act.the other will 
delay. And in that moment each man 

This is a tragic fact about life— that will — unconsciously — have passed 
most men have good resolutions, but judgment on himself. 


vertising, of investment, of accounting, 


disposal training and experience that 
would otherwise take years to acquire. 


The Test:—Your ability to act 


Of all the men who have read the ad- 


127 Astor Place, New York City | 
Send me “Forging Ahead in | 
Business" FREE, ; | 
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Finest Burley Tobacco 
Mellow-aged till perfect 
+ a dash of Chocolate 


The New ''Tea-Foil" Package 


is the most popular innovation of many years g 
in smoking tobacco packages. Smokers are 4 
delighted with its many advantages. jJ 
Handier—fits the pocket. No digging 4# 

the tobacco out with the fingers. 4 
Keeps the pure fragrance of 3 
Tuxedo to the last pipeful. 4 
Notquiteas much tobacco 4 

as in the tin, but — $ 
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WAY, Line! tightest, thinnest, finest, 
strongest cigarette papers in all the world. 
Roll a Tuxedo cigarette with RIZ LA 
CROIX. 
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my opinion these claims have no experi- 
mental basis. So far as I know, there is 
not a single green vegetable which has 
been shown to possess important medic- 
inal properties. 

This does not mean that green vege- 
tables are not suitable foods. Far from it! 
To be sure, their food value is not as high 
as that of such staple foods as milk, meat, 
bread, or eggs. But they furnish some- 
thing which these staple foods do not 
furnish—namely, cellulose. 

This cellulose has no food value, but it 
nevertheless serves a useful purpose as 
“roughage” in the intestine. A person 
who eats freely of green vegetables will 
find less need of using bran or oils to 
overcome constipation. The mineral salts 
which are present in green vegetables are 
also very useful to the body, the iron 
compounds taking first place, because of 
the importance of iron in blood formation. 

These green vegetables also furnish us 
with those strange and little understood, 
though indispensable elements, known as 
vitamines. One of these vitamines (anti- 
scorbutic) in green vegetables protects us 
from the disease called scurvy; whereas 
two other growth-promoting vitamines— 
the so-called “Fat-soluble A” and the 
“Water-soluble B”—must be present in 
a diet before it can be endeca adequate 
for growth. These growth-promoting sub- 
stances have only very recently been 
shown to be present in green vegetables. 

Spinach probably takes first place 
among such vegetables. Other things be- 
ing equal, the child who eats a sufficient 
amount of spinach, along with an other- 
wise adequate diet, helps to make blood 
for itself, overcomes constipation, wards 
off scurvy, and makes proper gains in 
body-weight. 

, 

SOME persons stigmatize vegetables as 

unsuitable foods because of their high 
water content. And it certainly is surpris- 
ing how much water our common vege- 
tables contain. Milk—which sometimes 
looks as if it were composed almost en- 
tirely of water—should contain only 87 
per cent of this fluid if it comes up to the 
standard. On the other hand, our leading 
vegetables contain from 90 per cent to 
96 per cent of water. This is the water 
content of the raw vegetables. When 
they are cooked the water content is 
raised still higher. : 

So when the housewife purchases “ hot- 
house vegetables" she pays a good stiff 
price for "vegetable water." But even 
at that, she spends her money wisely, 
because vegetables are good foods. Many 
men spend a great deal of money for ex- 
cessive quantities of fluids which are of 
less use to their bodies than is “‘ vegetable 
water." 

During the world war great impetus 
was given to the drying of foods for 
human consumption. Our own Govern- 
ment was actively interested in the 

roblems surrounding these desiccated 
oods, and had the war continued much 
longer we should have been shipping 
huge cargoes of dried vegetables, fruits, 
etc., to the hungry Europeans. 

The desiccation of vegetables leads to 
an enormous saving in transportation 
charges. When a ton of fresh vegetables 
is transported we must pay freight on 
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INTERNATIONAL 


BANKING 
through the Chicago Center 


AVE YOU THOUGHT of Chicago as a center of 
H international trade? Have you realized that 
Chicago is the logical center for the international 
banking of the United States? 

Chicago's position as the natural capital of the 
vast food, fuel, iron and lumber-producing territory 


of the Middle West demanded and has resulted in 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


at the service of the nation and the world in this won- 
derful year of opportunity that ushers in world 
reconstruction and international amity. 


Are you seeking to establish your business on inter- 
national lines, or at least on national lines? Then you 
require just such a broad and comprehensive financial: service 
as The Continental and Commercial Banks afford. 


With resources of $440,000,000 and over, these Banks 
are able to participate in large undertakings important to 
the United States and every part thereof and important 
to other countries of the League of Nations. 


Briefly outlined in its main features, the service of The 
Continental and Commercial Banks is as follows: 


Commercial Banking, Foreign and Domestic 

Financing Industries, Municipalities, Railroads, Public 
Utilities 

Financing Government Issues 

Financing Foreign Trade; Letters of Credit and Travelers’ 
Cheques 

Personal Trust Service 

Corporate Trust Service 

Corporate Agency Service 

Safekeeping of Foreign and Domestic Securities 

Investment Securities; Savings; Safe Deposit 


Continental and Commercial 
NATIONAL BANK 


Continental and Commercial 
TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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T certainly did look fann 
nina n e di glasses i 


“Well, if here isn’t the old drawing that daughter 
made of me when I was wearing those bothersome reading 
glasses! What a revelation to see ourselves as others see us! 

“I realize now how awkward and comical I appeared, 
ducking my head to squint over the top of my glasses 
every time I wanted to see objects a few feet away. And 
what a nuisance it was to take them off and put them on 
every few minutes all day long! But that bother is ended 
now that I’m wearing KRYPTOKS. I can see both near 
and far objects clearly and distinctly. I never have to 
take off my KRYPTOKS from morning until night.” 


RYPTO 


GLASSES 
THE INVISIBLE BIFOCALS 


KRYPTOKS (pronounced Crip-tocks) remove all necessity for 
head contortions or funny facial expressions. Through the lower 
part, you can read the smallest type clearly; through the upper 
part, you can see distant objects with equal clearness. You can ad- 
just your vision instantly from near to far. 

Thus, KRYPTOKS render unnecessary the continual annoyance of 
removing and replacing your glasses or changing from one pair to 
another. 

Furthermore, they give you the convenience of near and far 
vision in one lens, without the conspicuous, age-revealing seam or 
hump of old-fashioned bifocals. With their smooth, clear surfaces, 
KRYPTOKS cannot be distinguished from single-vision glasses. 
That’s why they are universally known as “‘the invisible bifocals.” 

Ask your oculist, optometrist or optician about KRYPTOK 
Glasses. 

If you need glasses for near and far vision, you will find interest- 
ing and valuable information in our booklet, “The Eyeglass Experi- 
ences of Benjamin Franklin Brown.” Write for your copy; please 
give, if possible, the name of your optical specialist. 


KRYPTOK COMPANY, Inc. 
1019 Old South Building BOSTON, MASS. 


KRYPTOK 
Bifocal with 


‘The 
Qld Bifocal 
with the 
disfiguring 
seam or hump 


even surfaces 


clear; smooth, 


about eighteen hundred pounds of water. 
How much more economical to remove 
the water by drying, and then transport 
eighteen hundred pounds of dry vege- 
tables (equivalent to over fifteen thousand 
pounds of fresh ones) for the same freight 
charge as that imposed upon the eighteen 
hundred pounds of water. 

The desiccated food industry is in its 
infancy in this country; but it is bound to 
develop very rapidly, since it offers great 
possibilities. For the dried foods of to-day 
are far different from those of a few years 
past. By the best new methods of dry- 
ing, in air currents whose temperature 
and humidity are properly controlled, a 
product of wonderfully satisfactory char- 
acter is obtained. After these desiccated 
foods have been in water for a few hours 
they swell to their original size and assume 
almost their normal flavor and appear- 
ance. Dishes prepared from such “ recon- 
structed vegetables” do not suffer greatl 
in comparison with those made from fresh 
vegetables. And itis important to add that 
they are digested at about the same rate. 


“DIETETIC DELUSION” which 

‘has long been held by the layman is 
that the eating of fish fosters brilliancy of 
intellect. And because of the supposed 
telation of fish to brain power, fish hos be- 
come known as a “brain food." 

One of the supporting arguments is that 
fish contains phosphorus, an element 
which is also present in considerable: 
quantity in brain tissue. Now it is quite 
true that fish does contain phosphorus; 
but so do meat, bread, eggs, and other 
standard articles of diet. Therefore, so 
far as chemical composition goes, any one 
of these has as strong a claim to the title 
“brain food" as fish has. 

Fish is a good food; but, at its best, it is 
no better than meat and not even as good 
as meat for daily consumption. As for the 
relation of diet to mental efficiency, there 
is no set rule which will do for all of us. 
A diet which yields the best results in your 
body may be absolutely unsuited to me. 
In fact, there are those who go so far as to 
say that the best dietary regulation, to 
insure a clear head and an active, accurate 
brain, is to starve! And I am rather in- 
clined to agree that it is—provided the 
fast is short. 

Another deep-seated popular miscon- 
ception is that persons afflicted with 
rheumatism should not eat acid fruits, 
such as oranges, peaches, plums, lemons, 
and grapefruit. "Tris idea 1s based on the 
belief that the “fruit acids" cause an in- 
crease in the acid content of the tissues of 
a rheumatic individual and thus aggravate 
the disease. 

It can easily be shown, by the chemical 
analysis of such fruits, that the acid taste 
is due to the presence in the fruit of the 
salts of certain organic acids. But in the 
course of the transformation of these 
salts in the bodv, they yield carbonates, 
which instead of being acids are the exact 
opposite—that is, alkalies. As a matter 
of fact, rheumatism is generally due to 
bacteria. But even when it is not, there 


| is no good reason why acid fruits should 


be eliminated from the diet.. 

The popular mind is guilty of another 
fruit fallacy when it ascribes an important 
digestive action to the acids of fruits. 
But these acids cannot possibly function 
as gastric juice. Neither can they take the 
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place of the normal acid (hydrochloric) 
of the stomach. 

When we eat an orange, or drink some 
lemonade, we stimulate the cells of the 
lining of the stomach so that they manu- 
facture a little more hydrochloric acid. 
That is all. Ard it is certainly a very 
minor rôle comparcd with the leading part 
played by the hydrochloric acid itself in 
stomach digestion. 

The late Professor Metchnikoff claimed 
that the human animal would be better 
off without a large bowel. According to 
this celebrated scientist, certain of the 
bacteria present in that portion of the 
intestine were such malefactors, and pro- 
duced such terribly poisonous things from 
he food we eat, that the health of man 
would improve and his span of years be 
lengthened if he would call in a surgeon 
and have him cut off a few feet of the 
lower bowel. 

Now, everybody that is familiar with 
what takes place in the intestine will 
agree that certain intestinal bacteria 
(putrefactive bacteria) do produce unde- 
sirable substances in the intestine. But 
the modern scientific and medical world 
is practically a unit in believing that man’s 
large bowel was given him for a purpose; 
and that it looks much better and serves 
that purpose much better where Nature 
placed it than it would as an anatomical 
specimen in a museum. 

Seeing that man clung rather tenacious- 
ly to the part of his anatomy in question, 
Professor Metchnikoff suggested that we 
might lengthen our days if we drank 
large quantities of sour milk, as such a diet 
would curb the activities of the germs in 
question. And, according to this eminent 
authority, the milk must have been soured 
by his particular pet “bug,” the Bacillus 
bulgaricus, a micro-organism which was 
originally found in the large bowel of 
long-lived Bulgarian people. 


ALTHOUGH the medical profession of 
to-day does not accept Professor 
Metchnikoff's extreme views on sour milk 
therapy, the great majority of physicians 
do beliet that man might drink far worse 
beverages than sour milk. It curds in 
small curds, is easily digested, and the 
Bulgarian organism produces an acid re- 
action in the large bowel and serves as a 
check to the putrefactive organisms, since 
they do not thrive in the presence of acid. 
A very modern view, held by some 
authorities, is that the benefits derived 
from the use of sour milk in the diet are 
due to the milk itself rather than to the 
action of the acid-producing micro-organ- 
ism which may be present. But that is a 
. matter for them to settle. It does not 
particularly affect the standing of sour 
milk as an article of diet. 

One of the opinions held by most 
persons is that fried foods are difficult to 
digest. It is quite true that some indi- 
viduals have trouble when they eat foods 
which have been fried, particularly if a 
large amount of fat was used in the frying 
process. But it is also true that there are 
many normal stomachs which digest fried 
foods just as satisfactorily as they do 
foods preparéd in other ways. 

For example, the baked potato is 
universally considered to be the most 
easily digested of all potato preparations. 
Yet in our investigations we have studied 
normal stomachs which found less trouble 


The Efficiency Desk 


isadesk-shaped *' Y and E" Filing Cabinet 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Card Systems at Finger Tips 

Card drawers have adjustable 
file compartments for 523,62 4, 
or 8 z 5 cards. ord forms for 
any business, together with index 
for same, will be drawn up with- 
out charge for service—based on 
our 40 years’ experience; and 
when sui neg are furnished 
from stock or special to order. 
5 r 8 cards are filed like 8 z 5 
cards, or in bill-size drawers they 
are filed upright. 


Vertical Filing Systems Also 

Here are adjustable file com- 
partments for letter and cap size 
files—for catalogs, follow-ups, 
correspondence, contracts, ctc. 
There is also a bill-size drawer 
when desired. Ask for new free 
booklet “Vertical Filing down to 
Date." 


Keep all your records close to 
hand, filed by “Y and E" systems 
—systems which make every paper 
or card easy to find in a moment, 
and which give you the benefit of 
all our study of business forms and 
of indexing methods. 


Ask us to make a tentative rec- 
ommendation for an Efficiency Desk 
with complete Systems for you per- 
sonally, and for every other execu- 
tive employee in your company 
whose time is worth saving, whose 
record systems are worth improving. 


Full information on request. 


YAWMANA^wvFRBE M ro.(9. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


One store in each city 


Efficiency Desks— Wood Filing Cabinets—Steel 
Filing Cabinets — Card Systems— Vertical 
Systems—Safes—etc. 


Sectional Equipment for Expanded Systems 


When any part of your desk system expands beyond the capacity 
of your Efficiency Desk, it is filed close to hand in “Y and E" filing 
sections. Made in all sizes and types, in oak, mahogany and 
stecl. System Service without charge. 
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IN LESS THAN ONE MINUTE, you can easily and quickly demon- 
strate to yourself that you are only half as dynamic, vital, well, 
strong, energetic, and vigorous, and that you are but half as authori- 
tative, forceful, dominant, self-reliant, daring, and courageous, and that 
you are merely half as progressive, masterful, aroused, powerful, and 
creative as you may easily become through putting your “creator” to 


work for you—to create for you. 


Only the **Supreme" Know the 
Pleasures of Supremacy 


Everywhere intelligent and smart men 
and women, in every walk of life, are 
secretly and privately advancing them- 
selves in life, happiness, joy, power, health, 
and personality, through consciously em- 
ploying the principles of evolution, by 
compelling their "creators" to work for 
them, strive for them, plan for them, 
evolutionize for them, and create for them, 
and to give them betterJand more vital 
and energetic bodies, and more intense 
and conscious personalities. 


Only the “Masterful” Know the 
Joys and Pleasures of Life 


Whether you are a doctor, farmer, 
lawyer, laborer, banker or soldier, business 
man or sailor, philosopher or scientist, 


greatersuccess is wait- 
ing for you, through 
compelling your in- 
ternal “creator” to 
build, construct and 
create for you. 


Only the "Vital" 

Know the Pleas- 

ures and Joys of 
Real Success 


Mentally and 
physically, you are 
the result of blind 
evolution. You can 
amazingly advance 
yourself beyond your 
blind evolution 
through compelling 
your internal "crea- 


Conscious Evolution 


Conscious Evolution must not be confused with Dar- 
winian evolution or Physical Culture, nor should Conscious 
Evolution be confused with Hindoo philosophies, auto-suggestion, 
self-hypnosis, gymnastics, or mere physiology, anatomy, histol- 
ogy, theosophy, morphology, medicine, pathology, exercise, 
New Thought, Christian Science, calisthenics, embryology or 
psychology. 

Conscious Evolution is not an occult science, nor a metaphysical science, 
nor a divine science, nor a spiritual science, nor a material science, nor is 
Conscious Evolution a symbolic science, nor a hoping, wishing, longing, 
and dreaming philosophy. 

Conscious Evolution must not be confused with any of the conceptually 
symbolic systems of the secondary and tertiary type, and Conscious Evolu- 
tion cannot be comprehended in any of the present day concepts in science 
and philosophy, including the science of biology. 

Conscious Evolution must not be confused with any present-day philos- 
ophies or sciences of a material or mental character. 

Conscious Evolution cannot be understood by physicians, psycholo- 
gists, physical culturists, philosophers, chemists, cosmologists, or biolo- 
gists of the present day. 

Conscious Evolution is a new and original science, an exact science, a 
demonstrable science—a science of the evolution of and through Conscious 


Daily Results 


“T owe my rise from the position of a country 
insurance agent to virtual head of one of the 
largest insurance companies of the world entirely 
to the power of personality Conscious Evolution 
has given me.” 

“My weak will and personality for years 
made it possible for my business partners 
to rob me of my proper share of the profits. 
Conscious Evolution gave me courage, self- 
reliance and power of personality, and I made 
my partners pay me $160,000.00 out of which 
they had bulldozed me during my feeble and 
powerless days.” 

“I became aware of the beneficial power of 
Conscious Evolution at the end of the first ten 
seconds.” 

“What more can I say except to express my 
appreciation of your method and sincere 
thanks for your interest and co-operation? 
What more can one want for so little? What 
more does one get in this world?” 

“Conscious Evolution has taken away that 
tired, lazy feeling and replaced it with a feeling of 
energy—a feeling to do something and to take an 
interest in doing i. Truly, Conscious Evolution 
is a wonderful discovery. My experience with it 
enables me to say that it is all that is claimed for 
ut and more." 

“I am happy to say that I received your 
instructions, and that in spite of traveling a 
good deal my health is remarkable at ninety 
years of age." 

“Conscious Evolution made me feel twenty- 
five years younger. I can run up and down 
stairs, and walk six or seven miles at any time. 
I rest and digest as I did in my youth. I have no 
worry and I feel happy. My arms and legs are 
getting strong, and I thank your System for it all. 
I have got along so well, I constantly think of 
going into the shipyard, to see what I can do. I 
want to stir around at something even though I 
am eighty-three years of age. Conscious Erolu- 
tion is bringing me back to life. Conscious Evo- 
lution is bringing me back to youth. And I thank 
you, Mr. Swoboda.” 

"I would not take fifty thousand dollars 
for the power which in six weeks Conscious 
Evolution has given me." 

"I am certain I am gaining in every way, for 
I feel as full of ‘fight’ and energy as a wild cat." 

“Problems that formerly worried me are now as 
easy as to seem almost unreal, since I gained power 


personality through Conscious Evolution." 


tor" to create for you 
abetter mind and per- 
sonality, better brain, 
8 better nervous sys- 
tem, a better diges- 
tive system, a better heart, better arteries, 
better lungs, better liver, better blood, 
better protoplasm, better every cell, tissue, 
gland, organ, and every part of your body, 
as well as a higher and more wide-awake 
and more able mind. 


Only the **Mighty" Know the 
Pleasures of the Mighty 


Your “creator” is ready to furnish you 
with higher power of mind and body, if you 
only make the demand in the way your 
internal “creator” understands and recog- 
nizes. Conscious Evolution uses the means 
and avenue through which the internal 
"ereator" is reached positively, success- 
fully, easily and conveniently, and with- 
out loss ol time, compelling the internal 
“creator” to create for you Just what you 
really desire, and really need, and reall 
want. Your “creator” gives you the mind, 
the ideas, and the power to obtain what 
you want, if you activate your "creator" 
through the proper medium. 


Only the**Evolutionarily Perfect” 
Know the Joys of the 


onqueror 


Why deny yourself the super-joys, the 
super-pleasures and the super-happiness? 
Why deny yourself the best there is in 
existence? Why deny yourself these ad- 
vantages when they are so easily available, 
and when it is so absolutely certain that 
you can attain them? Why, in other 
words, live the inferior life in preference to 
the superior—the genuinely successful life? 
Why cheat youri of the advantages of 


human race. 


Energy—a science of the Ultimate. 
Conscious Evolution is the beginning of a new evolutionary era for the 


Swoboda 
26 Years Ago 


From a sickly youth Swoboda 
made of himself a magnifi- 
cent physical specimen of the 
human race. This was just 
the beginning—his greater 
evolution was yet to come. 
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To Work for You 


life? Why deny yourself this super-energy, 
this super-power, and this super-activity 
of personality and mind, which is made 
easily and absolutely possible through 
progressive evolution—self-evolution—sci- 
entific evolution—personal evolution. 


How to Gain What You Want 


The way for you to gain what you want 
is by increasing your power of mind and 
body evolutionarily, so as to compel condi- 
tions to yield to your superior and irresist- 
ible energies. Conscious Evolution is the 
easy and sure means of making yourself 
supreme. 


Why Be Satisfied with Inferior 
Life? 

Why be satisfied or content with inferior 
vitality, inferior health, inferior energy, 
inferior ‘digestion, inferior heart power, in- 
ferior lung power, inferior nervous system, 


More Daily Results 


“A year ago I was down and out financially and 
physically. I was a wreck. Conscious Evolution gave 
me power of mind and health. I am to-day better than 
ever and I am more prosperous than ever. Naturally 
I am a believer in the Swoboda idea.” 


“Your system makes me feel like a different 
berson. Every one whom I have ever met who 

as tried it out, has the same thing to say about 
it. Was talking to a man to-day whose wife is a 
Swoboda enthusiast.” 

“Your system is direct, simple, scientific, effective, 
and makes one feel so invigorated. As an athlete and a 
physician, I endorse Conscious Evolution unreservedly. 
It is, and more, what is claimed for it.” 

“Conscious Evolution has given me surprising 
results. I expected good results, but I am sur- 
prised.” 

“Conscious Evolution sent a message of energy, 
health, and power through me in twenty seconds, which 
has been increased from day to day.” 

“Your course has been of great benefit to me. 
I am able to do a great deal more work with less 
fatigue. My pleasures are also increased; all 
work seems a pleasure now." 


t 

"I can honestly say that the benefits I have received 
from Conscious Evolution cannot be measured by any 
payment of money, and I can say unhesitatingly that 
your system far exceeded my fondest hopes." 


“I could see the tremendous reality and pos- 
sibilities of Conscious Evolution in less than half 
a minute’ s direction of my energies into creative 
channels." 


“Conscious Evolution has changed me from an in- 
valid into a tireless human machine.” 


“I would not consider trading the benefits I have re- 
ceived from Conscious Erolution for gold." 


“As a student d physiology and histology, I 
at once recogniz the feasibility of Conscious 
Evolution." 


"Ten seconds from the time I started Conscious 
Evolution, I felt myself more alive and energetic.” 


“I have used Conscious Evolution for a few weeks, 
and I find myself marvelously improved in both body 
and mind. Conscious Evolution is wonderful, and the 
world will be brighter when men and women everywhere 
grasp it.” 


inferior brain power, inferior memorizing ` 


power, inferior reasoning power, inferior 
sensing power, inferior scheming power, 
inferior business power, inferior conscious 
power, and inferior personal power? Why 
not attain the vital power of supremacy? 


Swoboda To-day 


A Remarkable Personality 


Swoboda, himself, is perhaps the most perfect 
example of what Conscious Evolution can ac- 
complish. As Swoboda gains in years, he grows 
younger in enthusiasm, younger in vitality, 
younger in health; he is becoming stronger, 
More energetic, more confident, more dominant 
and more alive by capitalizing bis creative 

wers through Conscious Evolution. What 
Bwoboda 1s accomplishing for himself. you too 
can accomplish—every individual can accom- 
plish, for every Individual is governed by the 
same laws and principles, and every individual 
has it within himself to make use of these laws 
and principles. Swoboda's mind and body are 
so alert and so active that in his presence one 
feels completely overpowered. His personality 
dominates everything with which it comes in 
contact; yet Swoboda is real!—there is absolute- 
ly nothing mysterious about him. He knows 
not what fatigue is—he is a tireless worker. He 
delights in making sick people well and weak 

ple strong. He loves his work because he 
Feels he is of benefit to humanity—making a 
better, more vital, more potent race of men and 
women. Swoboda is not only a mental super- 
man, but a high-powered physical dynamo, 
an unheard of combination. 


These Rare and Amazing Books Explain 
Conscious Evolution 


Swoboda has published for distribution two remarkable books which 
explain his system of Conscious Evolution and what it has already done. 
Write for these books—not because Conscious Evolution has meant so 
much to 325,000 other men and women, not because there is scarcely a 
prominent family in the country that hasn’t at least one member a pupil of 


Swoboda, but because they cqntain valuable ideas for you. Conscious 


Evolution is being personally used by many of the most prominent physicians and such men 
as Woodrow Wilson, Charles E. Hughes, the Rockefellers, the Vanderbilts, the Goulds, the 
Huntingtons, the Cudahys, the Armours, the Swifts, and McAdoos for advancing themselves 
in energy, health, vitality and power of personality. 

Write for these books, because they mean so much to YOU in multiplied living power, earning power and 
personal power. They are filled from cover to cover with the vital facts about yourself and how you can acquire 
the degree of power in body and mind that you so consciously or unconsciously desire. They exflain the 
dangers of excessive deep breathing, excessive exercise, and excessive muscular development, also the fallacy 
of conscious control of physiological processes. 

CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION and THE SCIENCE OF LIFE show how to double or even treble your power 
of mind and body; not by tedious, prolonged study, but by a process of energization which raises the very 
level of your life and mental power. 

CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION and THE SCIENCE OF LIFE 
supply the key to dominant personal power, dominant business 
power, dominant success power, dominant mental power, and 
dominant will power. ow how to 
change your aimless pm i fruitless life 
and attitudes into ambition, inspiration, 
enthusiasm and the higher success. 

These books show how to amazingly 
increase your power of will and person- 
ality, as well as your power of body for 
every action, for every purpose and 
process. 

Conscious Evolution is a new science, 
and no one can afford not to know at 
least the simple facts about it. These 
facts show how Conscious Evolution 
overcomes weak will, poor health, 
feebleness of mind and body. 

They show how to overcome the in- 
ferior, pleasureless, feeble and unsatis- 
factory life by giving the means to the 
successful, superior and abundant life. 

Conscious Evolution also shows how 
to arrest the aging of the body, and how 
to remain young, a vigorous and 
active all the days of life. © 

These books are absolutely free and there is no obli- 4 3 eo > 
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in handling fried potatoes than they did 
in handling potatoes which were baked. 
In other experiments we have found that 
fried eggs were digested just as satisfac- 
torily as eggs which were boiled or 
.poached. Therefore, if your stomach is 
normal, you will not run much risk of ac- 
cumulating an undue amount of dyspepsia 
or indigestion if you give fried foods a 
trial. When a fried egg causes trouble in a 
normal stomach, the cook is generally more 
at fault than is the egg or the stomach. 


"THE common custom of serving nuts 
at the end of a heavy meal is based on 
false ideas of diet. The nut has too much 
inherent food value to warrant its mas- 
querading as a "light dessert." Custom 

oes not sanction the serving of pork or 
beef as “light desserts!" And yet neither 
of these approaches the nut in food value. 


In fact, nuts constitute one of our most 
concentrated foods. 

Because of its extensive use, the peanut 
—the great American nut—has been 
honored by the medical profession with a 
disease all its own. If we eat the peanut it 
behooves us to see to it that it finds its 

roper destination; that is, the stomach. 
The presence of the peanut in the lung has 
been found to set up a pronounced irrita- 
tion which may lead to very serious re- 
sults if the nut substance is not promptly 
removed. This particular disorder has 
been termed “peanut bronchitis.” It is 
an interesting fact that beans, peas, or 
even metallic substances, do not produce 
anything similar to “peanut bronchitis” 
when they find their way into the lung. 

Many individuals, particularly chil- 
dren, evince an aversion to egg yolk. This 
is shown when they reject the yolk of the 


hard-boiled egg or carefully tear away and 
eat the white of the fried egg, leaving the 
yolk in the discard. If such persons would 
consult their stomachs, they would re- 
verse this procedure. There is about 
twice as much white as yolk in the average 
egg; but the yolk has three times as much 
food value as the white. 

By the way, breeders of birds have 
shown that the feeding of alcohol to 
chickens will cause them to lay eggs with 
very small yolks; a fact which should 
serve as useful prohibition propaganda. 

Egg eating is Fesucitly carried to ex- 
Gao diary lengths. There is on record 
the case of an invalid who ate over five 
thousand eggs in a single year! It is only 
when a patient is asked to make a living 
egg crate of himself that he may be par- 
doned for side-stepping a few yolks when 
the doctor and the nurse are not looking. 


A. A. STAGG, Professor and Director of Athletics at the University of Chicago, will have an 


article in next month's magazine, entitled “Get Outdoors and Play.” 


For twenty-five or 


thirty years Mr. Stagg has been studying the physical side of human beings in relation to 


work and efficiency. 


What he has to say is important to every reader of this magazine. 


Dowling Just Wouldn't Give Up! 


“They got me into the house, filled a 
tub and a washboiler with ice-cold water, 
and set to work to thaw me out. Then 
was when the real suffering came. Being 
frozen is not pleasant; but being unfrozen 
is a decidedly painful proceeding. 

“It is a very curious experience, too. 
As the frost comes out of the flesh, it 
freezes the water so that the hand or foot 
is encased in a sheath of ice. You can see 
for yourself what happens, by putting a 
cake of colored ice into water which is 
already near the freezing point. You will 
find that a layer of clear ice forms around 
the colored block, until in time the whole 
mass thaws out. It was that way in my 
case. When no more icé formed around 
my hands and feet, we knew that they 
were entirely ‘unfrozen.’ ` 


s IN THE meantime, the storm had again 

set in; but, in spite of that, some of 
those good people started for Canby to get 
a doctor. They brought him, too! But ac- 
cording to him there was nothing to be 
` done except to massage the frozen ex- 
tremities and to await developments. 
These came soon enough, the line of 
demarkation above the frozen parts show- 
ing plainly, before long, that amputation 
would be necessary. 

“I found afterward that the surgeon 
did not really expect that I would live, 
but he took a professional pride in doing 
a good, workmanlike job, nevertheless, 
with the result that I have not had any 
later complications. I parted with both 
legs at about six inches below the knees, 
the left arm below the elbow, and the 
fingers and part of the thumb of the right 
hand. That was a few weeks before my 
fifteenth birthday. 

“I won't deny that it seemed pretty 
hard. There were days when I felt as 
if the whole foundation of things had 
dropped out, when the future looked 


(Continued from page 16) 


utterly black, without a ray of hope or of 
comfort, when I rebelled with my whole 
soul against the raw deal life had given 
me. At such times I cursed my own 
strength of will that had brought me 
through the storm and the strength of 
body, that had made me survive the 
operation. If I could live through that, 
I would probably last for long years; and 
it looked as if they would be years of 
helplessness. 

“The thing that was hardest to bear, 
and which yet did more than anything else 
for me—as I will explain—was the pity 
I received from people. The night of my 
birthday my friends gave me a party and 
everybody turned out. I was sitting up 
by that time and used to push my chair 
around the house somehow or other, 
using my arms the best I could. 

“That night I overheard the people 
talking among themselves. They would 
say: ‘Poor boy! Isn't it dreadful! He'll be 
helpless all his life. He'll have to be 
dressed and even fed by other folks. Too 
bad he didn't die" 

“When I heard them say things like 
that it roused every ounce of fightin 
spirit in me. I didn't want to be pitied. f 
hated being an object of commiseration. 
And Í said to myself: 

““T won't be like that! I'll take care of 
myself! I won't be an object of charity. 
I won't be laid on the shelf for the rest of 
my life. I won't! I won't" 

“But I did have to be an object of 
charity for a while. The money I had 
saved and the proceeds from the sale of 
my cattle and my beloved pony all went 
for doctors and nurses. When that was 
gone, there was no choice left me. I had 
no family to appeal to. And the only 
recourse for a person in that situation is 
the public purse. So 'the county' took 
charge of me. 

“That galled me. It was the one thing I 


couldn’t and wouldn’t stand. As soon as 
I was well enough I told the commission- 
ers that I had a proposition to make to 
them; if they would fix me up so that I 
could get around, and would pay my way 
for two terms at Carleton College, at 
Northfield, I would guarantee to take 
care of myself afterward. 

“It was a pretty bold proposition for a 
sixteen-year-old boy in my condition to 
make, but there were some kind-hearted 
men on the board and they finally agreed 
to it. They provided artificial limbs for 
me and sent me to Carleton College for the 
stipulated two terms. 


“MHE reason I was so set on those 

paltry two terms was that I wanted to 
learn how to study. My schooling had 
been of the most elementary and frag- 
mentary kind. But I knew that if I could 
find out how real study was done, I could 
go on by myself. I picked out subjects 
which I thought would be good mental 
training—algebra and Latin, for instance 
—and Í buckled down to them with all my 
might. 

“Then, the two terms over, I went 
back to Granite Falls to redeem my 
promise of ‘making good.’ First, I got a 
country school to teach, and boarded 
round, according to custom. I walked to 
and from the schoolhouse, even when the 
roads were blocked with snow. I was only 
a boy; but I knew that if I treated myself 
as if I were different from other people, 
the world would follow my example. If I 
was going to plav a man's game with other 
men, I would have to take care of my 
handicap myself, and not use it to gain 
favors. I never talked about it. And I 
didn't like to have people talk about it. 

“The first artificial limbs I had were not 
a good fit; and often, when I took off my 
stockings at night, I took off a good deal 
of blistered skin with them. But I didn't 
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Summer—and Dyer Kiss 


A. H. 8. Co. 


ho marit DAYS—languorous in enchanting beauty— bring also 
heat and discomfort. ([Then— what witchery in a tiny puff of 
Djer-Kiss Face Powder! q t coolness in fairy-soft Djer-Kiss Talc ! 
qd What magic, too, in a touch of pure, colorful, natural Djer-Kiss' Rouge! 

Using these in the dainty toilette, in connection with the other 
Specialités de Djer.Kiss— Extract, Sachet, Toilet Water, Végétale, 
Soap— Madame can rest assured that under the most trying circum- 
stances she will always look her best. : 
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The price of Djer-Kiss Face Powder, Talcum and Rouge have been sufficiently reduced to allow for the Government War Tax. Sante tctal price as before. 
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Your Easy Road to Success 


There is a man in Washington that is 
the head of the department for the 
classification of essential and non-essen- 
tial industries. This man has had a career 
that is interesting, one that has especially 
fitted him for the job. Starting as a poor 
boy without the necessary money for an 
education, he built, by his own efforts, a 
big business before he was forty years of 
age. Success and wealth were his. But 
he was not satisfied. No! He realized that 
something was lacking, something that 
experience had taught him was the 
greatest of all essentials for the man who 
wishes to mingle socially and intellectu- 
ally with the highest type of his fellow 
men. He felt the need of a cultural 
education, and at the age of forty he 
went to college. 


'The knowledge that is really valuable, 
the knowledge that will be of practical use 
in business, social intercourse and general 
conversation, is the knowledge of the 
things that count in life—the permanent, 
essential things. Never before has it been 
so necessary for men and women, old and 
young, to be informed on subjects that 
really count as it is today. This country 
is destined to develop the greatest busi- 
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ness activity it has ever known, and now 
is the time that we as individuals must 
prepare for it. The big positions are 
going every day to men and women that 
possess what is termed knowledge, the 
essential factor of success. The Mentor 
Association gives in, concise, interesting 
form the general information that helps 
you to succeed—gives you an advantage 
over time-wasters and those that are 
negligent of opportunities to advance 
themselves in whatever position they 
may be. 


Only a Few Minutes' Time is 
Required Each Day 


By returning the coupon, you take the 
first step toward becoming a member of 
The Mentor Association. As a member 
you receive twenty-four numbers of ‘‘The 
Mentor” a year, two each month, which 
comprise a series of popular courses on 
Travel, Science, Nature, History, Litera- 
ture, Music, Art, and other cultural 
topics. Attractively illustrated, ably 
edited, presented in concise and interest- 
ing style, but a few minutes’ reading each 
day thoroughly acquaints you with the 
many subjects in the course. 
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mind that; I was so happy to be out of 
the dependent class, earning my own 
living, standing on my own feet—even 
though they did not fit as well as I should 
have liked. Later, by the way, I got some 
which were quite comfortable; but that 
was after I had made good with my 
original misfits. 

“For several years I went on teaching, 
and during vacations did all sorts of odd 
jobs. I painted fences, for one thing. I 
ran a roller-skating rink—and skated my- 
self. After a while I became principal of 
the school at East Granite Falls; and, a 
little later, superintendent of schools in 
Renville. I had to study hard to keep 
ahead of the high-school pupils I taught, 
but I don't believe they suspected how 
close on my heels they were, mentally. 

* During one vacation I traveled all 
through Minnesota, Iowa, and Nebraska, 
writing insurance. At one time I edited a 
newspaper and was secretary of the 
Western Press Association, where I met 
men like George Ade and Eugene Field. 
'Then I became interested in real estate, 
banking, and also in politics. And I as- 
sure you I campaigned just as strenuously 
as my opponents did. 

“From my point of view, the only 
reason for telling all this is that perhaps 
it may help other men and women to 
realize that an honest fight against any 
kind of a handicap is well worth making. 
If you have a handicap, try to act as if 
you hadn't. Try to forget it yourself. 
And, above all things, don't let other 
people keep it in their minds. If you stick 
to that program, you will be surprised to 
find how well it will work out. 

* My friends laugh because I say that 
I feel sorry for a cripple, and that I 
thank God I am not a cripple. But I 
am not bluffing, or posing, when I say 
that. I believe I have proved that being 
‘a cripple’ is more a state of mind than of 

y. I know plenty of men whose bodies 
are perfectly normal, and who yet cannot 
do the things, even physically, that I can 
do. 

“For instance, I drive my own car, I 
walk, I dance, I go hunting. A few years 
ago I was out after big game with a party 
of friends, and much to the disgust of the 
rest I was the only one in the group that 
brought down a moose. 

“I shouldn't like to say how far I can 
walk; but I know that I have tired out 
many an able-bodied man when it came 
to tramping. I travel wherever I please 
and without a companion, unless I have 
one by choice. I certainly never take one 
to look after me. Since I recovered from 
the amputation, thirty-eight years ago, I 
have never been sick enough to need a 
nurse. 


E E HAVE about fifty thousand 

men who are permanently crippled 
in body. as a result of the war; but that is 
only a drop in the bucket compared with 
the casualties of civil life. It is claimed 
that eight hundred thousand persons are 
disabled every year in industry alone; and 
that a quarter of these have to find new 
Occupations. 

“Well, I've been through the mill my- 
self and I know just how tough it is. But 
I also know that a handicap can be over- 
come if you put up a good fight. The 
bottom may seem to have dropped out of 
things, as Í thought sometimes after my 


experience with the blizzard, but it hasn't. 
At least, it won't if you don't let it. 

“Not long ago I went over to Fort 
Snelling, Minnesota, and visited the con- 
valescent hospital there for the crippled 
soldiers. I thought it might do the boys 
good to talk with a man who had gone 
through the same sort of experience. I 
took one of my daughters with me and 
perhaps, as a father, I may be permitted 
to say that she is a very attractive girl. 
She resembles her mother, of course. 

“I happened to run across an old 
friend of mine, a major at the hospital, 
and as he was keen about having me talk 
to the boys, we proceeded to the first 
ward and he called the men in. Most of 
them were amputation cases, and I 
watched them as they came straggling 
along, listless and bored. I could see that 
they had probably been called together a 
good many times to hear somebody talk 
to, or at, them, and they wished it was 
over. After the major had introduced me, 
but without telling them that I had been 
crippled, I said: 

“Boys, I came over here expecting to 
meet a bunch of cripples; but, so far as I 
can see, I’m about the only first-class 
cripple present! How many of you have 
lost both feet? 

“There wasn't one of them that had. 
I asked how many had lost both arms. 
Not one! The worst case was a man who 
had lost an arm and a leg. 

“Well, I said, ‘you boys aren't in my 
class at all. I've lost both feet, one arm, 
and most of the other hand.' 


s Yo ought to have seen them stare. 

They would look at me, then put 
their heads together, and I knew they 
were trying to make out whether I was 
fooling them or not. 

“*That’s all right!’ I said. ‘If you don't 
believe me, you can come up here and rap 
on wood,’ pointing to my arm and my 
feet, ‘and find out for yourselves. All I 
want to say to you boys is that you 
needn’t think you're out of it just because 
you are shy a limb or two. It’s your 
minds, not your bodies, that count. If 
your mind is clean and honest and alive 
and working, you needn’t ask odds of 
anybody. It is what is in the brain behind 
your eyes that will make you win or fail 
in life. 

“Maybe you've been thinking that 
you'll have to go through the world minus 
something more than a leg or an arm. 
You want to have a wife, and a home, and 
a family. And perhaps you've been think- 
ing that the kind of girl you want to 
marry won't look at you because you're 
crippled. Forget it! Ive known many a 
man who was perfect physically, but 
whose mind and spirit were crooked and 
dwarfed. That’s the kind of man that 
needs to hesitate when it comes to marry- 
ing a nice girl. 

"'You boys lost a leg, or an arm, 
fighting in a great cause. Í lost mine just 
fighting a blamed old blizzard —and 
there's not much glory in that. The 
Government will furnish you with the 
best artificial substitute for the limb you 
have lost; and you have earned it, because 
you have served that Government. Uncle 
Sam will give you a vocational education, 
if you want it, that will make you self- 
supporting. I got my start through 
charity—which isn't so pleasant. 


**Now, if I were you, I'd take that 
education, make it earn me a good living, 
and then I'd lay siege to the heart of a fine 
girl, and marry her! After I was frozen, 
it took me several years to get to the point 
where I could think of starting a home. 
But just as soon as I reached that point, 
I picked out the girl I wanted and I went 
to work to win her. 

“*And I picked the best one I could 
find, too. She was the belle of the town. 
Her father had befriended me. She had 
plenty of beaux; and at least two of my 
rivals could have bought and sold me a 
good many times over. But I didn’t let 
that discourage me. I was pretty ambi- 
tious, I admit.: But I won the ird and if 
you don't believe that she is all that I've 
said—ask her daughter.’ 


"WITH that, I introduced my daugh- 
ter, who was blushing and shaking 
her head at me. I wish you could have seen 
those boys! All their listlessness and bore- 
dom was gone. When I came down among 
them they crowded around me, asking 
about a million questions, their eyes 
alight with new interest and courage. 

“There is only one really insurmount- 
able handicap, so far as I can determine. 
That is, the loss of the inner power which 
we call the mind. And the blessed thing 
about that handicap is that we don't 
know we have it. Nothing else is uncon- 
querable. Our bodies—what do they 
count? A good deal, of course; and yet, as 
I have said before, a man may be worth 
a hundred thousand a year from his neck 
up, and not a dollar a week from his neck 
down. I haven't a whole body, but what 
there is of it is sound and healthy. I am 
well and strong. And I am happy. 

“Why shouldn't I be? Life is just as 
rich for me, in the things which really 
count, as for any man. Far more so than 
for some men! I have wife, family, friends, 
business, and a dozen interests besides. 
Handicaps? Why, a handicap is just a 
chance for a good, honest fight. When I 
was a boy, j fought with other boys. 
When we grow up, we simply change our 
antagonists. But the joy of combat, of 
winning a victory, is stil there. I 
wouldn t give the turn of my hand—and 
it's not much of a hand either—for a man 
or a woman, either, who won't put up a 
fight against odds. 

“There are plenty of things worse than 
losing a part of your body. You may 
lose—you do lose, sooner or later—a part 
of your heart. You lose somebody, or 
something, to which your heart clings. 
And you have to fight that fight, too. 
If you are a real man, a true woman, you 
won't ‘lay down’ and give up without a 
struggle. 

" Affliction turns some people into a 
sort of sponge, which merely soaks up 

ity. But a sponge never gets anywhere. 

e talk about ‘the winds of adversity.’ 
Well, the hardiest trees are those that 
have been buffeted about. They don't 
p in hothouses, or in sheltered nooks. 

don't believe that any man or woman 
who has fought through some hard place 
in life can unqualifiedly regret the ex- 
perience. I believe you will find in them 
not commiseration for themselves but 
rather an honest pity for the so-called 
*fortunate' human beings who have not 
had the joy of fighting and the satisfaction 
of achieving." 
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Your Golf Clubs Make the Game 
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e Well > 
without drugs - 


T is easier to be well than to be sick when you learn how. When you 
learn to daily build your vitality, disease germs, grippe and cold have 
little effect upon you. Be free from nagging ailments! Weigh what 

you should weigh! Have a good figure! Be happy! Enjoy life! Bea source 

of inspiration to your friends. In other words, LIVE. As sure as sunrise 
You can weigh exactly 
what you should AES 

by following a few simple, healthful directions at home. I KNOW it, 

for what I have done for 87,000 women I can do for you. Are you too 

fleshy? Are you too thin? Does your figure displease you? Let me help you. 
I want to help you to realize that your health Íies almost entirely in 
your own hands and that you can reach your ideal in figure and poise. 


My work has grown in favor because results are quick, natural and permanent, and 
because it appeals to COMMON SENSE. 


~ No Drugs—No Medicines 


You can free yourself from such nagging ailments as 


Excess Flesh in any Incorrect Walking Indigestion Headache 
of body Poor Complexion Dizziness Sleeplessness 
in Bust, Chest, Lack of Reserve Rheumatism Torpid Liver 
Neck or Arms Nervousness C Malassimilation 


‘olds 
Round Shoulders Irritability Poor Circulation 
Incorrect Standing Constipation Lame Back 
Our Soldiers Have Done So—Why Not You? 

If you are in Chicago, come to see me, but sit down and write me NOW. Don’t 
wait—you may forget it. I will send you FREE my illustrated booklet showing you 
how to stand and walk correctly and giving many health hints. 

Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 90, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized authority on conditioning 
women as our training camps have conditioned our men. 
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The Yellow Streak 
in David 
(Continued from page 54) 


demanded, "are you looking for a posi- 
tion? A man of your age and apparent 
ability should be at the head of his own 
business." David stopped him with a 
protesting hand. 

“Mr. Horner, my past history is none of 
your business, except as it concerns my 
integrity, of which, if you desire, I can 
bring you ample proof. I want this job 
with you to enable me to find out whether 
an opinion which has recently been ex- 

ressed regarding me is correct. I have 
heard that your men both hate and fear 
you; that you take the best that is in them, 
then throw them aside, and that’s why I 
came to you instead of to some other man 
in your line. I need your discipline. I do 
not hate you, now; I am not afraid of you 
now, and never shall be; I want you to 
draw out the best there is in me, and it will 
be up to me to see that you do not exhaust 
the supply and cast me aside. If you can, 
in a few months, drain me dry, then I will 
be convinced that there never was much 
in me. Do I get the job?” 

"You do," answered Cyrus Horner, 
with a grim smile, “and heaven help you!” 


[)^VID CREWS needed heaven's help 
many times during the next few 
months. All his life he had been his own 
boss, taking orders from no one. Now he 
was constantly at the beck and call of a 
nervous, exacting, erratic man, who never 
explained himself or his orders, but who 
expected the latter to be carried out 
promptly and unquestioningly. Often, 
after a particularly trying day, David, in 
his room at night, reveled in the delight- 
ful picture of himself walking into Hor- 
ner's office the next morning and throwing 
the job in his teeth—but he never did it. 
He dared not. Giving up now would be 
equivalent to admitting the yellow streak; 
that he had lain down on the job while 
the long, hard grind was still on. He 
flushed with shame at the realization of 
how often, in the past, he had done that 
very thing. 
yrus Horner was engaged in the reor- 
paeen and merging of two old-time 
anks, neither of which wanted to be re- 
organized or merged. David’s business 
was to locate the smaller stockholders as 
quietly as possible and to secure their 
stock at the market price, or a little above, 
paying for it with cash or in participation 
in the syndicate’s profit. It seemed to him 
that he unearthed nothing but chronic 
grouches, small investors filled with sus- 
picion and greed, and misers. The work 
was monotonous and, after a time, unin- 
teresting. He seldom came back without 
the stock, however. His boyish smile, his 
affable manner, backed up by his almost 
savage determination to make good, 
brought results. Besides, as his wife had 
written him, he was a natural-born pro- 
moter. Cyrus Horner, watching him, 
stroked his black beard, his eyes narrow- 
ing to mere slits. 
" May be the man I've been looking for, 
after all," he mused; “a bit older in years 
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than I wanted, but young enough in mind 
and body to offset it—and rich in experi- 
ence. But he needs an awful lot of birch- 
ing, yet.” 

David was jumped to Albany, Syra- 
cuse, Boston, literally on a moment’s no- 
tice. After a night on the sleeper, it was 
not unusual for him to find on his arrival 
a telegram ordering him immediately to 
Chicago or New Orleans. He was sent to 
small Taine in Iowa and Kansas to root 
out old misers who held two or three hun- 
dred shares, and who resembled nothin 
so much as ancient and well-seasone 
goats in their methods of combating him. 
He drove miles into the country over al- 
most impassable roads, slept in rickety 
beds and ate badly cooked food, to secure 
the stock of sentimental maiden ladies 
who did not want to sell because ‘‘Grand- 
pa" had given it to them, only to be 
roundly cursed by Mr. Horner on his re- 
turn for wasting so much valuable time on 
so small a block. And still he held his 
peace and his job. Held it as a fighting 
dog holds his grip in the other dog's neck, 
because he dared not let go. Held it and 
hugged it to his heart and hated it, until 
one morning, exactly one year after he 
had joined forces with Cyrus Horner, he 
awoke to the fact that he loved it. The 
bigness of the game, the thrill of the fight, 
that was now on in deadly earnest, had 
got into his blood. 


T WAS a new sensation for David 
Crews. Formerly he had dropped out 
when the game became monotonous, tak- 
ing his share of the profits to date and 
considering himself well paid for his time, 
but without a future and with a restless 
desire for pastures new. He began to feel 
a pride in being a part of the organization, 
and he desired keenly to be in at the suc- 
cessful finish. His attitude toward Cyrus 
Horner had taken on an added tinge of 
respect, and he had lost much of his re- 
sentment at his “‘slave-driving” methods. 
He took a personal pride in the verdict of 
the “Street” that “Old Horner was the 
devil to work for, or against, but he always 
ut it over." He, David Crews, was help- 
ing to “put it over.” * 

Of late he had found himself actually 
liking Cyrus Horner, feeling a sort of pity 
for him, a desire to stay with him and help 
him. With all his financial success, he 
appealed to David as a lonely man who 
turned to business for his recreation as 
well as for his occupation. Well, he was a 
lonely man, also, and probably always 
would be. 

He no longer expected to hear from 
his wife, although he hoped that she had 
kept track of his progress. He was sure 
that she had. She had thrown him over, 
she no longer loved him, but she would be 
interested to know how he had fared. He 
glowed with pride at the thought of how 
well he had fared. Why, oh, why, had he 
not learned his lesson earlier in lıfe? Why 
had not Eleanor forced him to do so as 
soon as they were married? With that 
thought came the recollection of the many 
times Eleanor had pleaded and reasoned 
with him, only to yield gracefully when 
she found her arguments unavailing. 

Poor Eleanor! She had stood for a lot. 
As he looked back over the past he could 
not blame her for her letter of a year ago. 
He was proud of his success, of his self- 
mastery, but he wanted Eleanor. He 
wanted to feel her arms around his neck 
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and hear her loving, “I’m proud of yow 
David. I knew you could do it.” 

But she hadn't known. She had lost 
faith in him. Why couldn't she have given 
him just one more trial? Then, with his 
newly acquired mental attitude, came the 
thought: “ But would I have made good if 
she had? She tried me many times, and 
each time I failed her." What a mix-up it 
all was! He must stop thinking of the past 
and of her; but he did so want to know 
where she was, and if she was well. Had 
she gone back into business and had she 
found herself a little home of her own with 
another canary and another little white 
dog? He couldn't stand it! And he threw 
himself forward on his desk, resting his 
head on his folded arms. 


ever out-of-date 


ROLLED GOLD PLATE LINKS OME nien, some books, some things never lose | The buzzer rang sharply. Mr. Horner 
their charm with the passing years. That is |f | wanted him. He was always wanting him. 

because they are essentially right. d | He couldn't even find time to be miser- 

H | able; but perhaps it was a good thing, for 

H | it looked as though he were going to be 
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TTE permanency of appeal in the designs and patterns of : passed his handkerchief over his eyes and 


COLORED ENAMEL CENTERS d | obeyed the summons. 
rement ; “Sit down,” invited Cyrus Horner. 
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David obeyed. “Been here a year now, 
haven’t you?” he went on. David nod- 
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swered: “I’m going to stay here and be in 
deala or we will replace t FREE 


on the next deal. You need me, Mr. Hor- 
ner, and you haven't milked me dry of my 
9 | ideas yet, not by a long shot. You need 
That guavanece is sufficient reason for making Krementz Í: me, and I need you, and I have decided to 

a; Jewelry so that “familiarity does not breed contempt” — d | camp right here for the balance of my life, 
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p^ l , &C [ go Vave € wn in big figures. I have 
= - / ij | found out that the opinion regarding me, 

; b isecsrer d AU remení;;: J 0.Ce) d | of which I told you at my first interview, 
: Pep: 4 | is not correct, hence my value has risen.” 

X Cyrus Horner grinned and his black 

eyes twinkled shrewdly. “How would a 
junior partnership strike you, Crews?” 
and David noted with satisfaction that 


for the first time Horner had addressed 
him in the terms of a business equal. 


MONTH later, as he pored over his 

letters in his private office, the office 
boy announced, “Lady to see you, sir,” 
and, following closely upon the announce- 
ment, Eleanor entered. David attempted 
to rise, but, his legs refusing their support, 
he remained seated. 

“Well?” he inquired. 

“Well,” repeated Eleanor, in the old 
quizzical, tender way. 

David burned with a hot resentment. 
So she had come back, when she learned 
that he had made good and was prosper- 
ous! Well, she could go away again. He 
had got along without her through the 


Take no chances! Keep away from people who cen wea dee ha AUR He at get along 
cough! They ought to know that coughing is un- _ “Well,” said Eleanor again, still smil- 
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Drop that Coug it was all a joke to her. He would show 


shown her some other things. 
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him. “No, I have nothing to say to you 
that you will care to hear, but you are 
going to hear it, nevertheless. You had 
the last word a year ago, without giving 
me a chance to talk back. Now it is my 
turn. I have made good. I have proved to 
my entire satisfaction that I have no yel- 
low streak. I am a partner of the very 
man with whom you said I could never 
form a connection. More than that, I 
am the first man to whom he ever offered 
a partnership. I have made good alone, 
and I can go on alone. You had no need 
of me when you thought me a failure. I 
have no feed of you now that I am pros- 
erous ai and happy." David's voice 
altered slightly over the last word. 
Eleanor bor ed softly and contentedly. 
* And why did you do all this, David?" 
For a moment David stared at her, then 
his face turned slowly to a dull brick-red. 
“Why—why—” he stammered, “why, 
hang it all! I suppose I did it because I 
wanted to show you that I could do it." 
“That’s just it, David! You did it be- 
cause someone said you couldn't, just as 
someone used to dare you to poke a hor- 
nets’ nest when you were a little boy. Do 
you see now why I wrote that letter? It 
was the only thing left for me to try. 
Nothing else, not even your love for me, 
had been sufficient incentive for you to 
‘stick’ at the crucial moment, to make 
you choose the difficult way instead of the 
easy way. And the only way to cure you 
of it was to make you demonstrate to 
yourself the ineffable joy and satisfaction 
of finishing what you started. 
“It took me twelve years to learn that 
ou were only a grown-up little boy—my 
y—and that f I would bring out the 
best that was in you I must use boy tac- 
tics—even dioak they hurt with a man’s 
lasting hurt. I had to do it coldly and 
cruelly, so that you would have noth- 
ing to fall back upon for comfort, except 
the thought of ‘showing’ me. You have 
justified my love for you, my years of 
faith in your ultimate success, my knowl- 
edge of human nature, and, now David, 
it is your move.” 


Div moved with surprising quickness 
out of his chair and und the desk, 
after which he gathered Eleanor into his 
arms. Happiness shining through the tears 
of both, David whispered, “But, sweet- 
heart, suppose I had not made good; sup- 
pose I had failed you again?” 

“T was coming back, just the same, 
David, for, whether you succeeded or 
failed, you were my boy. But I just had to 
take that last chance.” 

Just then the buzzer buzzed with un- 
usual fierceness. David straightened his 
shoulders—and his tie. 

** You'll have to excuse me, dear. Mr. 
Horner wants me." 

“Very well, David, I will wait for you,” 
Ripaki Eleanor meekly, and as the 
door closed behind him a maternal twinkle 
shone through her tears. “Bless his 
heart,” she whispered, “he’s just a big 
boy and, thank God, he is my boy.” 


CORA SCHILLING LAWSON isan- 
other new writer for ‘‘The American 
Magazine." Her story will appear 
next month. It is a love story laid in 
a business office. 
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Selecting the FIXTURES / 


ArT having planned to 
build or remodel, the next 
important step is the selection 
of the plumbing fixtures. 


Mott fixtures add a perma- 
nent investment value to your 
property —a consideration you 
cannot afford to overlook. 

Mott showrooms through- 
out the country are at your 
service. Visit them with your 
architect, builder or plumber. 
It will be a help to you in 
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selecting good plumbing equip- 
ment. 

Our “ Mopern PLUMBING” 
book, illustrated above, features 
24 model bathrooms. It offers 
also a variety of interesting sug- 
gestions for tiling. 

The Mott Tile Department 
is prepared to submit designs 
and sketches for your approval. 

Write for our “MODERN 
PruMBiING" book— it will help 
you. Send 4c postage. 


Everything we sell, we make 
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Don't Say “Maybe | 
Can"—Say “Yes, 
I'll Do It!’ 


(Continued from page 51) 


moral splendor. I knew a rich woman once 
who lost her only child. Instead of telling 


| herself that she had nothing to live for, 


she founded an orphanage and mothered 
a whole brood. Then, too, I recall a 
mother who had waited ten years for her 
first baby, and the baby when it came 
lived barely an hour. She drove home 
from the hospital with a downy-headed 
infant in her arms, courageously adopted 
it, although she knew nothing of its 
parents, and was radiantly, superbly 
happy for the first time in her life. 
Neighbors looking on said, “Poor soul, 
she can’t guess what it would be like to 
have a child of her own.” But within 
two years she had a child of her own, and 
still loved the adopted one as tenderly, 
more so, perhaps, for she knew the neglect 
she had saved him from. 


"T HERE are people who let sorrow crush 
them; there are others who attempt to 
crush sorrow; but the wisest are those who 
make sorrow uplift them. These, and 
these only, get the most out of life. God 
means them to. It is a long, long time 
since believers looked upon sorrow as a 
kind of punishment and asked what sin 
they had committed to deserve it. 
Strange that they ever did so ask 
All the while, there was the Bible verse, 
clear and definite: “Whom the Lord 
loveth He chasteneth." And in that 
Bible was the Book of Job, teaching the 
same great lesson. The best people I 
have known, the best and therefore the 
happiest, were the people whose natures 
had been broadened and deepened and 
nobly elevated by suffering. 

Mere bodily suffering may do it. A 
friend of mine, just recovered after a long, 
distressing illness, spoke of being grateful. 
“For restored health?” I suggested. Ha 
I not understood these matters from of 
old, the answer would have amazed me; 
for it was, “No, for the illness. It has 
opened up so much which was closed 
before that I would not want this ex 
perience taken out of my life.” 

So optimism can not only look forward 
with a smile, but look backward with a 
smile. Wonderful, blessed, magnificent 
optimism! It makes for happiness; 9? 
very much depends on the point of view: 
What is one man's hell is another's heaven. 
It is never really the thing itself that dis 
turbs you, or shocks you, or makes yo! 
sorrowful; it is the way you look at !t. 
Too many of us have a habit of peering 
at our woes through magnifying glasses 
and in the gloomiest light, ahd a too 
perstendiy even then. Quit all that 

ake a business of being happy. 

I mean just that. Make a business 
of it. The other day a well-known Amerr 
can said in the course of a letter to mê 
"People seem to think that happines 
is a sort of perquisite, something thi 
comes to them from outside. They think 
it is manufactured by circumstances 
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Cheaper Transportation 
instead of Cheaper Cars 


ORPORATIONS require cars for 

the use of executives. They can 
afford to buy to the best advantage. 
They choose Packards for definite 
business considerations: longer life and 
higher second - hand value; ease of 
handling; lower maintenance cost; re- 
liability; economy and safety; and 
because the Packard is professional 
through and through. 


HERE are a good many men in a 

rut as to motoring possibilities. 

They don’t know what they are 
missing or what it is costing them to use 
a compromise car. 

They never will know until they get 
their hands on the steering wheel of a 
Packard Twin Six, feel its sensitive 
response, its pickup and get-away, its 
pep and go, its ease of control, its ab- 
solute smoothness and accuracy. 

The Twin Six is a remarkable car to 
handle in traffic. 

It is a revelation to the man who now 
grinds and jerks along in congested city 
streets. 

It can be throttled down on high gear 
as low as two miles an hour and most of 
its work is done on high. 


From two miles an hour it will, in a 
few blocks, pull up to better than a mile 
a minute. 


But with all its speed and power, it 
is not a racing machine; it has none of 
the limitations of the car built for fast 
travel over short distance; and it doesn’t 
make you pay for power you don’t use. 

One prominent industrial man says, ‘‘ The 
Packard has added at least three hours to my 
potential business day.'" 


Another says, ‘‘ With the Packard I can live 
20 miles farther in the country.’’ 


Another says, ‘‘I can cover more ground and 
keep to schedule by my watch. These days the 
Packard is more reliable than the trains.'" 


Another, ‘‘The Packard is one shining example 
of a motor car that an owner might elect to drive 
and care for himself.'" 

There is a new science of transportation 
—that of motor-vehicle performance, 
maintenance and cost. 


It has to do with your car and its 
duty, however limited its use. 


The Packard people are transportation 
experts; they have more to tell you on 
this subject than any other organization 
in the world. 

You can ask them to discuss your car 
problem without obligation. Itis to your 
interest and profit to do so. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit 
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—whether you count your money in Ninety per cent of all Firestone workers 
tires, fuel or car mechanism—is the own stock in the business. Thus 
simple answer to every demand of thousands of them have this personal 
those who own cars. financial interest in giving the public 


In the Firestone organization the idea road Saye ät low ooa t 

of providing travel on rubber at lowest In this bigger cord tire with the new 
possible cost is a vital issue. Living on-skid tread you find the finest ex- 
up to this creed has sent the name Pression of the Firestone creed — to 
Firestone around the world with the deliver most miles per dollar. 
meaning, everywhere, of most miles Are you getting the benefit of this 
per dollar. Firestone idea? See your dealer. 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Firestone Park, Akron, Ohio 
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Do you believe they can make it for 
themselves? How?” 

I hardly wonder at this; it is so easy to 
confuse happiness with pleasure, with 
prosperity, with ease and comfort. You 
say to yourself: “If only I might have all 
the fun I want, and money enough to 
finance the fun, and an easy, comfortable 
way of life to keep me in fine trim to 
enjoy it, why, then, of course I should 
be happy.” 

But whole classes of Americans have 
modeled their existence on that pattern. 
They have pleasures in profusion. They 
have wealth in profusion. They have 
ease and comfort. They go South in cold 


weather, to the seashore or the moun- | 


tains in hot weather. They maintain 
luxurious limousines, patronize sumptuous 
hotels, keep servants by the dozen. Are 
they happy? Ask the doctors. 


ANY doctor will tell you that from pre- 
cisely this favored—or should I not 
say afflicted?—class come the most un- 
happy of his patients: victims of “nerves,” 
of depressions, of haunting moods, of 
worries and forebodings and awesome 
fears, of mental woes and fidgets without 
number. The very circumstances that 
appear to promote health and happiness 
are ruining both. How does the doctor 
account for it? What does he prescribe? 

If he is frank with his patient, he says: 
“ Your way of life has made you think 
only of yourself and your own affairs— 
your health, your comfort, your enjoy- 
ments—until the result is an ingrowing 
soul. You are already an egotist. You 
are in a fair way to become a monomaniac. 
You wear on yourself. Wake up! Come 
out of all this! Take a keen, live, affection- 
ate interest in your fellow creatures. You 
need them even more than they need you. 
You call yourself philanthropic, sitting 
at a rosewood desk and writing checks. 
It is splendidly philanthropic as far as it 
goes; but the thing I prescribe is intimate, 

ersonal, face-to-face friendship and serv- 
ice. Find a blinded soldier, and teach 
him Braille. Find some forgotten shut-in, 
and take him for a ride in your car. 
Adopt a cause—I don’t care much what 
cause so long as, instead of merely chatter- 
ing in committee or tucking your feet un- 
der a green table at directors’ meetings, 
you can plunge right in among the needy 
human beings the cause aims to help. Try 
it. You will regain your health." 

No doctor has ever had occasion to 
talk to me like that. My profession has 
afforded only very modest Eiaeai pros- 
perity, and my amusements are few, 
though my pleasures are great. My 
luxuries are conspicuous—mainly by 
their absence, But this fervent, glowing, 

assionate interest in causes with which 
have been blessed all along has helped 
to keep me well. It has helped to keep me 
happy. Perhaps as much as any other 
one thing it has helped to keep me young. 

Down South during the Civil War the 
negroes would pour into my camp. I 
taught them their letters and presently, 
sure enough, I had a cause on my hands. 
It has grown and has benefited me ever 
since. During the Debs insurrection my 
regiment—I say “my” regiment because 
I was then its chaplain—took the field, if 
you can call the Chicago streets and 
railroad tracks a field. I had an illumi- 
nating talk with Debs, resulting in his 
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Summer Vacations in the Cast 


Plan now to get away for a joyous, restful vacation. 


You have worked hard, sacrificed and saved. You 
have doublv earned time off. You need the change. 


the return of Peace. 


Down by the Sea 


From the forty beaches of New Jersey to 
the hundred harbors of Maine—around the 
shores of Long Island and up the coast of 
New England—are the most famous seaside 
resorts in the world. All are planning for 
you the gayest summer season on record. 


The Call of New England 


If the carefree, open life of the camp calls, 
you may hunt, fish, and canoe in woods and 
lakes of New Hampshire and Maine. If you 
are a golf enthusiast, or love magnificent 
views, you may choose the White and 
Green Mountains. Infinite variety here. 


It only remains for you to decide 


Take advantage of 


Where will you go? 
The Adirondacks 


Forest-crowned, lake-dotted, pine- 
scented, romantic Adirondacks—the cool, 
summer roof garden of New York State. 
Visit the Thousand Islands, Niagara Falls, 
Saratoga Springs, Lakes George and Cham- 
plain. Camp out or live in luxury. 


Michigan 
Resinous forests, broad beaches, cool 
inland lakes and streams—excellent fishing, 
sailing, motor-boating, and bathing; the 
finest of golf; bridal paths through e 
woods. Michigan is the sporting Peninsula 
of the Great Lakes. 


WHERE? 


The United States Rallroad Administration has issued the following descriptive booklets of the above sections con- 


taining authoritative information and lists of hotels: “New Jersey Seashore,” "Long 


Island," "New England Shores 


South of Boston," "New England Shores North and East of Boston," "New England Lakes and Mountains," “Adirondacks 


Travel Bureau 
143 Liberty Street 
New York City 


and Thousand Islands," “Saratoga Springs, Lake George and Lake Champlain,” “‘Ntagara Falls,” 
* Michigan Summer Resorts." Ask your local ticket agent to help you plan your trip, or apply to the 
nearest Consolidated Ticket Office; or write the nearest Travel Bureau, naming the booklet wanted. 


-UNITED -STATES - RAILROAD -ADMINISTRATION: 


Travel Bureau 
646 Transportation Building 


Travel Bureau 
602 Healey Building 


Chicago Atlanta 


crowd tonneau. Simple, compact, 
Bed large enough for two—tent o 


hotel bills saved and fives you Cam 
to equal it. Write for illustrated booklet and prices. 


Dealers: 5 aram 


3247 Walnut St. 


ractical and mechanically perfect. 
army shelter-duck, ventilated 
with screen windows. Lasts for years. Quickly pays for itself in 
Comfort Supreme. Nothing 


rite for our unusually attractive proposition 


Ge Stoll Manufacturing Company 


Anto Bed: 


ortable- Convenient - Compact 


Goodbye to stuffy rooms at hold-up rates. 
Stop when and where you please, yet sleep 
as comfortably as at home, with a Stoll Auto 
Bed. It folds up on the running board into 
a bundle 614 x 8 x 47 inches, with bedding 
complete. Doesnot block doors. Nothing to 
Includes Spring-Mattress- 
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this year. 


and through. 


than a bunch of 
firecrackers!” 


Give your boy a King Rapid Fire Pop Gun 
Safer than fire crackers, costs less, 
and furnishes more enjoyment. 

Not an ordinary pop gun, and no flying corks. 
The King Rapid Fire Pop Gun shoots nothing 
but “noise,” otherwise it is a real gun through 


There is genuine rapid-fire pump action. 
Explosion occurs on both backward and forward 
movement of the pump lever. 

The King Rapid Fire Pop Gun is 27 inches 
long, 1317 ounces in weight, stock and pump 
lever of genuine polished black walnut, and all 
metal parts handsomely nickeled. 

Durable and practical. 


The boy can drill 


a with it, hike with it, feel like a doughboy with it. 


POP GUN 


er ke single-shot, and 500- and 
BOYS and “feel” of a real hunting rifle. 


RAPID FIRE 


And without danger! 
MARKHAM Arn RIFLE Co., Plymouth, Michigan 


$1.00 


At All Dealers 


Your hardware or sporting goods dealer has the complete line of King Air Rifles, which include 
1000-shot repeaters in different styles and finishes. These are genuine 
guns for the boy who wants to learn to shoot. They combine hair-breadth accuracy with the “looks 


WRITE for free illus- 
trated Guid 


AT E N T S. “HOW TO OBTAIN K 


PATENT.” Send model or sketch and descrip- 
tion for our free opinion of its patentable nature. 


Highest References. Prompt Service. Reasonable Terms. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 757 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Smokers—Save 14 


One-third of your cigar spending 
is unnecessary. Try our new and 
original direct-from-factory meth- 
od, when buying your cigars. 


Send $1.00 today for package of 
10-15c. straight, 5-inch Cigars 
Perfectos or Brevas. Smoke a couple 
of them at our expense, If not satisfied 

return the balance and we will re- 

fund your money. 

SPECIAL 5 Bumata wapper 1,00 
SAME GUARANTEE AS ABOVE 
Send for Booklet 


&| LA CONTENTO CIGAR CO. 
551 East 75th Street, N. Y. C. 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents coin or stamps for 70-page book on 
Stammering and Stuttering, "Its Cause and Cure." It tells 
how I cu myself after stammering for 20 years. 


Benjamin N. Bogue, 4006 Bogue Building, Indianapolis 


“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine for 
. Boys in all the World'' 

HEN your boy was a baby, you hoped he would 

always be surrounded by the best character- 
forming influences. Remember this now, as the 
world lies open before him. In his reading especially 
he needs the sound, manly material published reg- 
ularly in The American Boy—a magazine that is a pos- 
itive power in developing America’s 
boyhood. 

More than 500,000 read it eager- 

ly and regularly. Give your boy 
this inspiration and this ad- 
vantage. He needs it as he 
grows. Buy it at the news- 
stands, or subscribe for him. 
$2.00 a year—20c a copy. 


The Sprague Pub. Co. 
26 American Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


appeal to the strikers not to destroy 
life or property. During the great coal 
strike the Chicago Committee of One 
Hundred sent me through the Pennsyl- 
vania coal regions to learn at first-hand 
what the SE SA really were, and there 
I came to know John Mitchell. You can 
guess the consequence to me of these two 
experiences. I developed an undying 
interest in labor and its problems, and 
added one more cause to my repertoire. 

I laugh when I recall the adventure of 
the “Bishop’s beer"—my experiment in 
running a temperance saloon (spelled 
salon) with a concoction that looked like 
beer, smelled like beer, tasted like beer, 
foamed like beer, and wasn’t beer. Some- 
where I still preserve a scrapbook filled 
with outlandish cartoons of myself as a bar- 
tender in a bishop’s gown. It was great 
fun for all concerned; especially for me. 

The “salon” lasted two years, and 
then ended because, with all the experi- 
ments made for me by chemists, I could 
not obtain a beverage from malt and hops 
free from ultimate alcoholic fermentation. 
But on the serious side it anticipated by 
twenty years the great need which will 
follow national prohibition, of a non- 
alcoholic beverage and a substitute 
saloon. The “salon” was a very good 
poor man’s club while it lasted, and gave 
me glimpses of real life and character I 
should not otherwise have gained. 

I can say the same of my experiment in 
psychotherapy and of my work for the 
People’s Institute of Chicago, and of my 
labors for twenty-one years as president 
of the Board of Managers of the Illinois 
State Reformatory. I think I must have 
paroled as many as ten thousand boys, 
seventy-five per cent of them becoming 
good citizens. 


AND so it has gone: causes, causes, one 

after another; more frequently half 
a dozen at once. If anybody had said to 
me, “Bishop, you’ve got too many irons 
in the fire; you are shortening your life," 
I should have answered: “No, I’m 
lengthening it, and for just that reason. 
Never be afraid of having too many irons 
in the fire. Put them all in, but be sure 
to keep them hot!” 

Many people have dubbed me “the 
fighting bishop,” and if that refers only 
to my war record, I can stand it. Per- 
haps I can stand it if it implies that I 
enjoy fighting for a cause. For I do. 
But if it means fighting people, with 
blood in my eye and hate in my heart, I 
resent the sobriquet and always shall. 

Here and there, a cause brings one into 
relations with very unmanageable saints 
and very obstreperous sinners. have 
tried to love them all. In the main I have 
succeeded, for optimism enables one to 
look for the best in poeple—their strength, 
not their weakness; their talents, not their 
follies; their goodness, not their faults. 

We talk of “making” friends as if 
somehow we created them. In a sense we 
do. What I see in you makes you what 
you are to me. But what I see in you 
depends largely on what I choose to see. 
Why should I not deliberately resolve to 
discover your finest, most admirable self? 
That has been my policy, and if I have 
lived in a fool's paradise as a result, I 

refer it to a fool's purgatory. Moreover, 
leave known many people throughout the 
course of a very long life and I have 
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"| HE lines of this National Four Passenger Phaeton are expressive of the agility and fleetness of which 
MI the car is capable. It is built like a true National, sturdily. It is operated by a powerful engine, of 
| either six or twelve cylinders as you prefer. It moves smoothly, tirelessly. It will serve you long and well. 
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NATIONAL MOTOR CAR & VEHICLE CORPORATION, INDIANAPOLIS 


Nineteenth Successful Year 


| 
| Six and Twelve Cylinder Models 


" Seven-Passenger Touring Car Four-Passenger Phaeton 
Four-Passenger Roadster — Seven-Passenger Convertible Sedan 
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scared 4 r1 . ^. 
lo death without —— 
WEED TIRE C 


Take Warning “When I’ve got them on the tires I know where I’m at—but 
Buton on yout when I leave them off I don't know what's going to happen. 
‘‘Look at that fellow over there—see! He didn't put on his chains. 
WEED Took a chance—thought he was some careful driver. He got what 
TIRE was coming to him—a dished wheel and a nice big bill for repairs. 
Lucky nobody was hurt. 
CHAINS “‘Did you ever notice that us fellows who know our jobs—taxi 
When the roads and drivers and paid chauffeurs—hardly ever have an accident because we 
pavements are slip- have learned to be careful and never take chances. But look out for 


the average driver. He is inclined to be "stuck on" his driving. Hits 
it up—cuts corners—neglects his brakes—doesn't anticipate a skid. 
He gets into trouble himself and other road users don’t feel safe 
when he is about. 


“Td be scared to death on slippery, greasy pavements and muddy 
roads if I didn’t have Weed Tire Chains. Bet your life Z don’t take 


any chances. 
** At the first drop of rain I haul them out of the tool box and put 


them on a// four tires. Then I’m dead sure of myself—I know where I 
get off at. 


pery and uncertain. 


** Weed Chains prevent an awful lot of accidents" 


American Chain Company, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT X@/ cowecricur 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 
The Complete Chain Line -All Types, All Sizes, All Finishes- From Plumbers’ Safety Chain to 
Ships' Anchor Chain 


Don't Say “Maybe I Can”—Say “Yes, I'll Do It!” by Bishop SamMuEL FarLows 117 


found that, with exceedingly rare ex- 
ceptions, the optimistic view stood the 
test of time. On my own side it has been 
a source of unmeasured happiness. 
Nothing is surer to darken and sour a 
man’s existence than allowing himself to 
dwell upon the shortcomings of his fel- 
lows. 

Few things make more definitely for 
well-being and length: of days than a 
resolve to dwell constantly upon those 
splendid, lovable, inspiring qualities which 
represent one’s fellows much more ac- 
curately on the whole than their failings 
ever did or ever could. And I lovingly 
acknowledge the inspirations I received— 
in this as in every other particular of my 
life—from her who for more than half a 
century was by my side as counsellor, 
helper, and guide. 


10n 


Al through these remarks of mine on 
happiness, you must have noticed an 
assumption that happiness is a duty; and 
so itis. You recognize the duty of keeping 
well. It is a duty to yourself as well 
as to others. Unhappiness—worry, the 
blues, mourning, no matter what form it 
takes—will spoil your digestion, rob you 
of sleep, and exhaust your nerves. Yo 
recognize the duty of keeping efficient. 
Then observe how anlestably inefficient 
the worriers, the pessimists, and the 
mourners become. You recognize the 
duty of making other people happy, or at 
all events of not making them unhappy. 
Then see how contagious unhappiness 1s, 
and how one happy life spreads sunshine 
far and wide. 

Never think of courting happiness 
merely as a luxurious self-gratification. 
If you do, you will discover that you 


have come at it from the wrong angle, - 
gms Think of it, instead, as service. N the Dynamometer Department of our 


hink of it as letting your light shine, and laboratories, daily tests duplicate the varied 
the best that is in you gleam out, not | work spark plugs must perform. 
only to the glory of the God who made pan s. 
you, and in His eternal goodness means These tests show the greater resisting power 
you to be happy, but to the mental and| of our famous No. 3450 Insulator together with 
moral and even physical advantage of| our patented asbestos gasket construction. 


His children round about. Begin now. 2 Y f > 
Assume the imperative mood. Don’t say Extreme care in manufacture, close inspection 


* Maybe I can," or, "I'll try." Say and rigid production tests are added factors 
“Yes, I'll do it!" which enable Champion Spark Plugs to stand 
up and keep going better and longer. 


Dynamometer Test 'HA MPIO 


Guarantees Dependability 


REG.U.S, PAT.OfT 
| 


Buy Champion Spark Plugs now and make 


THE difference between desire and sure the name Champion is on the Insulator 
determination is admirably brought and the World trade mark is on the box and 
out in an article in next month's | avoid substitutes. 

magazine by J. C. Penney. Mr. Pen- 

ney is at the head of a company which Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio aod don 
ovens. and operates x Phan ol neaciy Champion Spark Plug Company, of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ontario A 44, Price $1.00 
two hundred stores loca n twenty- 
seven states. Mr. Penney examined 
over 5,000 applicants for jobs last 
year. In the article he tells some of 


KOR-KER 


his experiences. He says that almost 
everybody wants a good job, but that 
not so many have the will power to do 
what is necessary to get a good job. 


‘GEORGE COHAN'S Definition of 
One Who is *On the Level' " is the 
title of a remarkable article in next 
month's magazine by Mary B. Mul- 
lett. George Cohan is a wonderful 
human being, as well as a great the- 
atrical man, and his frank observa- 
tions about life are full of interest and 
wisdom. 


ELIMINATES TIRE 
TROUBLES 


Seals Punctures — Stops 
Slow Leaks 

Gives 50% more 

mileage. Preserves 

. 7 years' suc- 

cess in 40 countries. Not 

a filler. Does not affect 

resiliency. Keep tires 

fully inflated. Prevents 

rim cuts, etc. Send 
for booklet. 


Alcemo Mfg. Co. 
99 Bridge St. Newark, N. J. 


the cost of tennis rackets 
and supplies through our di- 
rect-to-player selling plan. 
THE BROOKS SPECIAL $ 60 
RACKET. The stores e 
get $9 for one as good. 

Send for book showing 22 mod- 
els at $1 to $11. Also includes 
1919 rules and court layout. 


BROOKS TENNIS RACKET CO. 
14 Colonial Road Providence, R. I. 


Reference: Nat'l Bank of Commerce 
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Turn to it every day for 


comfort and economy 


HOT or COLD 


HE service of 

hermos is 

delivered somewhere, to 

some member of the family, 
every hour of every day. 


Tothe family party in the 
automobile, serving ice cold 
drinks or hot tea; at the 
dinner table, serving hot 
broth or pudding sauce pre- 
pared over the breakfast 
fire; orin the nursery where 
milk just warm enough is 
always ready for baby. 


The traveler and the sports- 
man—the workman in the fac- 
tory—the boy or girl in camp— 
the healthful hot drink or the 
comforting ice-cold drink comes 
like magic, at a moment’s notice, 
into the cup of Thermos. 


Awarded Grand Prize at all 
International Expositions. 


Rheumatism—and 
Its 9,584 Cures 


(Continued from page 25) 


They hold to the theory that the con- 
sumption of meat is largely responsible 
for the disease. Yet many of the worst 
sufferers are hard-working people who 
have meat only on Christmas, Groundhog 
Day, and other special occasions. In a 
Washington newspaper office I worked 
next to a man who had been a fierce vege- 
tarian for twenty years. In that time he 
had never knowingly swallowed any flesh. 
Yet he had muscular rheumatism in a 
chronic form, and his joints were all 
wrenched out of shape and his body twisted. 

e are also informed by the doctors 
that our neglected teeth often are respon- 
sible for the disease. But one of the char- 
ter members of our local rheumatism club, 
a man whose sufferings are spectacular, 
has had no teeth of his own for many 
years. He wears a set that was made in 
Germany before the war, and every night 
he takes them from their dread abode and 
sterilizes them. 

I have followed every imaginable kind 
of advice, without good results. When I 
had my first attack, and thought it writer’s 
cramp in my foot until the doctor diag- 
nosed it as rheumatism, the man of science 
told me that I lived too sluggishl , and 
ate too much rich food. He advised me to 
take a long walk every day when the at- 
tack Passed off, and to eat more vegetables 
and less meat. Walking is a dis usting ex- 
ercise for a fat man, but I drilled along the 
country roads as advised, and carried 
home a bale of hay instead of a porter- 
house steak for dinner, and took a lot of 
medicine to neutralize the alleged uric 
acid in my blood, and the bloom of youth 
seemed to be returning to my faded cheek, 
when the rheumatism arrived for another 
round, and won the gold-headed cane. 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. 


35-37 West 31st St. New York, N. Y. 


FACTORIES: 
Norwich, Conn. Toronto, Canada 


I have drunk Niagaras of mineral wa- 
ters; I have been steamed and baked; I 
have been anointed with every kind of lin- 
iment yet invented; I have consumed la- 
goons of dark-colored medicine which 
perdi uns a pionira nu : bere been 

A ot a hopper for pills and a sepulcher for pow- 
Money-Making Farms 17 States ders; and at the hour of going to press the 
$10 to $100 acre. Stock, tools, crops often included to - d r C 
settle quickly. Write for big illustrated catalogue. rheumatism in my back, if divided up, 

E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY would furnish pain for a mass meeting. 
New Kore I have no expectation of ever being 

X9 | cured, but I'll continue buying plasters 
| | and things until this poor, lisping, stam- 
mering tongue lies silent in the grave. 


RHEUMATISM provides diamonds 

and motor cars for a lot of human cor- 

morants who have no bowels of compas- 

sion, who think it d business to farm 

- $ the unfortunate Hé, eatain A 

: = z — = When a man has become addicted tothe 

à a T =< : p dieat t - | | disease, he soon begins to receive mail 
Huds 


P by Dayligh from benevolent strangers whose highest 


ambition in life is to alleviate human woe 

Each turn discloses new views of rolling hills and towering mountains. Each and eae ee better pate to live 
mile of river-shore presents a more delightful picture. Through service between in. Dy a fortunate chance, or, perhaps, as 
New York and Albany as well as ideal one-day outings. Daily including Sun- | the result of long and patient stud , they 
day. 4 | have dibeasered sure cures for rheuma- 
. © Desbrosses Street Pier (|j | tism. e claims to have been a mission- 

Hudson River Day Line New Y 3 | ary in China, where he was told of the cure 
on A m sm EE 34 | by a distinguished mandarin. Another 


2026 B. T., Sun Bldg. 
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“WE use Goodyear Pneumatic Cord Truck Tires and regard this 
as a correct type of tire for many trucking conditions. Its 
cushioning minimizes vibration and jarring, means a better sat- 
isfied and efficient driver, means least repairing, slowest depre- 
ciation and real safety for loads. Whileincreasing radius of truck 
action, the toughness of the Goodyear Cord is well demonstrated 
in our service."—Chas. M. Gearing, Division Manager, The 
New Departure Manufacturing Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 


MONG the first users of Goodyear Pneu- 
matic Cord Truck Tires was The New 
Departure Manufacturing Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn., makers of automotive bearings. 


For along period now a motor truck on these 
tires has effected prompt transfers of materials, 
often fragile, between the Hartford and 
Bristol plants of this concern. 

Although one-half of the 18-mile route is rough 
and hilly, the company's engineers state that 
no damage to loads has ever occurred and that 
truck repairs have been a decidedly small item. 


"T heyalsoreport that thecushioningand traction 


of the Goodyear Cords have enabled this truck 
to average 50 miles daily all year despite con- 
ditions such as stall or tie up solid-tired trucks 
—chuck holes, bad grades and heavy snows. 


Hard service has not prevented the rugged 
pneumatics from averaging 10,000 to 12,000 
miles and doing so consistently. 


This whole record, however, is by no means 
unusual when compared with the many other 
instances in which Goodyear Pneumatic Cord 
Truck Tires have fulfilled similar hauling re- 
quirements. 


Tue Goopvzan Tire & Russer Co., AKRON, Ouio 
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received the formula from a Cherokee 
chief, A third found the recipe graven on 
tables of stone in a temple in Tibet. 

To demonstrate their good faith, the 
benevolent strangers will send samples of 
the remedy free, or for a trifling sum, to 
cover cost of mailing. The victim sends 
for a sample, and it seems to do him good. 
It doubtless contains some dope for tem- 
porarily relieving pain. Having found the 
sample a good thing, the victim sends for 
the goods, and he is fortunate if they don’t 
make him worse. 

His name is passed along from one be- 
nevolent stranger to another, and he is 
deluged with circular letters beseeching 
him to quit fooling, and send for a sample 
of the one infallible remedy before it is 
everlastingly too late. Nothing could bet- 
ter illustrate the misery of the victim than 
the fact that he will consent to be stun 
over and over again by the same old 
game. He keeps on sending away money 
orders for impossible cures, in the vain 
hope that there may be one honest man 
among the aggregation of fakers. The 
Chinese missionaries and bosom friends 


of Cherokee chiefs have had enough of my 
good money to enable them to make a 
tour of Europe; but I finally repudiated 
them and their works, and now I spend 
my money with the local doctors and 
druggists, who pay taxes and help to build 
up the town. 


GOMETHING may be said in praise of 
every human institution, and even 
rheumatism has its value. I have achieved 
wide renown as a weather prophet be- 
cause of my rheumatism. Some of m 
predictions have been startling, and their 
fulfillment equally so. 

One evening, shortly after Christmas, 
I said to the butler (who attends to the 
furnace, cleans the tin automobile, and 
does other chores when not buttling), 
“Jeems, you'd better have your snow 
shovel ready for business early in the 
morning. There will be about eight feet 
of snow on the ground then.” 

Jeems seemed surprised and amused. 

“All the signs indicate fine weather,” 
said he. 


“I don't care a hoot about the signs and 


tokens,” I sternly replied. “I’ve just been 
consulting my feet and they announce, 
in clarion tones, that there’s going to be a 
snowstorm before morning.” 

Jeems thought the prophecy so ridicu- 
lous he went around the neighborhood 
telling it as a joke to the proletariat. But 
in the morning the landscape was buried 
under many feet of real snow. 

If a man gifted with the rheumatism 
makes an earnest study of the disease and 
its symptoms, he can always predict the 
weather for a few days, with great accu- 
racy. He is especially reliable when his 
forecasts involve rain and snow. I have 
thought that the Government might save 
money by chartering my feet for the sig- 
nal service. It could sell a lot of expensive 
instruments and dismiss a great many sal- 
aried officials. It could send its charts and 
blue prints and such things to the suffer- 
ing people of Europe. The whole process 
of forecasting would be simplified. And 
the Government would achieve a reputa- 
tion for infallibility that would enable it 
to look the groundhog in the face without 
blushing. 


Why I Wouldn't Trade Des Moines for New York 


strange faces, and not a soul among them 
that knows you or even cares to. A bar- 
ren prairie without a soul in sight is 
downright sociability by comparison. 

Of course I understand that someone 
must live in New York to run the hotels 
and to entertain the buyers from the 
West. And there must be a lot of good 
reasons which I haven’t thought of, or 
two or three million people wouldn’t be 
living there and liking it. I sometimes 
wonder if it isn’t because doing a good job 
of living there is so difficult that 1t makes 
people insist on doing it, simply because 
they like to tackle a hard proposition— 
sort of self-imposed martyrdom for the 
sake of being able to do something the 
think other people would do if they could. 

The idea of going to New York to live 
and to work (in my case, to make car- 
toons) reminds me for all the world of play- 
ing the game of “Going to Jersualem" for 
the sake of the chance it would give you to 
sit down. The chief object of the game is 
to acquire a chair—but you don't do any 
sitting in it to speak of. i 

“Going to Jerusalem” is an old-fash- 
ioned game they play sometimes at neigh- 
borhood parties and church sociables. To 
play it, seventeen, more or less, people 
march to music around sixteen, more or 
less, chairs, and when the music stops 
everyone makes a dive for a chair. Of 
course in the scramble, since neighborhood 
parties are not synchronized like the 


(Continued from page 38) 


blades of an aëroplane propeller to the 
bullets of its machine gun, everybod 
sits more or less on top of or underneat 
everybody else, and generally some two- 
hundred-pounder steps on some lady’s in- 
step and everyone grows red-faced and 
pop-eyed in the heat of the conflict. 

hen the dust clears away there is al- 
ways the unfortunate seventeenth person 
who gets no seat at all and is hooted 
ignominiously into the discard. Then 
they remove another chair and proceed 
with the elimination of the unfit by re- 
peating the process until there is just one 
left, who is the hero of the occasion. But 
such is the price of fame that the lady with 
the crushed instep secretly suspects the 
triumphant one, and all the rest of the 
participants openly admit that they might 
have won if they had been willing to stoop 
to his scurrilous methods. 


OING to Jerusalem may be all right as 

a sporting proposition if you can’t 
think of anything else to do; but from the 
int of view of the man who is looking 
or a comfortable place to sit down, the 
next room, where there are plenty of arm 
chairs with Russia leather aaeei anda 
pillow at your back, has a decided ad- 
vantage. So leaving my comfortable little 
nook and going to New York to live and to 
work mishe add a trifle to my heritage of 
excitement, but it would have no desir- 
able effect on the making of cartoons. And 


since my particular job is to make as good 
a cartoon as possible every day, and not 
at all to see how many other cartoonists 
I can beat at the game, I have picked out 
the most comfortable place I could find, 
where the only limitation I have to worry 
about is my own conscience, and I draw as 
seriously as I can, considering what a 
comical world it is in which we live. 

Absorbing as anyones day's work 
should be, it is only half the game. The 
other half depends on how good a job of 
living you can do in the hours after your 
day’s work is done. And just why I prefer 
living in the West, when I might possibly 
live in New York, is in some rather unex- 
plainable way mixed up with the problem 
of that other half of life outside the day’s 
work, Explaining it is a deal like 
trying to make clear just why one has red 
hair. One has it, that’s all. 

When I get over on the down-hill side 
of the game, so that the editors look out 
from under their eyeshades when I go in 
to sell a picture, and murmur under their 
breath, “There comes old Ding with one 
of his damned old-fashioned cartoons," I 
shall still be able to go up and down the 
streets of my friendly old town and have 
people slap me on thé back and call me 

y my first name. There will be a capital 
stock of friendships laid by, and when that 
time comes, a man needs the interest on 
that as much as the interest on his savings. 

Imagine being a “has-been” in New York! 


The Lonesomest Time I Ever Had—Prize Contest Announcement 


EAD J. N. Darling’s article in this 

number, entitled “Why I Wouldn’t 
Trade Des Moines for New York.” Then 
tell us about the lonesomest time you ever 
spent. Was it in the city or was it in the 
country? Were you young or were you 
old when it took place? Were you able 


to overcome the feeling of lonesomeness 

or did you keep on suffering from it? Who 
or what came to relieve you? 

Make your letter as concrete and definite 

as possible. Tell exactly what happened. 

or the best letters of about 500 words 

we offer these prizes: $20, first prize; $10, 


second prize; $5, third prize. Competition 
closes July 15th. Winning letters will ap- 
pear in the October number. Contributions 
will not be returned, unless especially re- 

uested and if postageis enclosed. Address, 

ontest Editor, THE AMERICAN MAGA- 
ZINE, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


` Recommended 
«by many cár x: 
` manufacturers, 
including the 
"Packard and 
Studebaker ` 
— Companies 


AS YOUR CAR lost its “pep”? Is the motor getting 
sluggish? Doesit knock on an up-grade? These and 
countless other engine troubles are caused by carbon. 

The easiest, cleanest, safest and most satisfactory method of 
removing carbon deposits is with Johnson’s Carbon Remover. 
It will save you from $2.00 to $5.00 over any other method with- 
out laying up your car. You can do it yourself in five minutes. 


cJOHNSON'S CARBON REMOVER 


The use of Johnson’s Carbon Re- 
mover every five hundred miles will 
automatically eliminate valve trouble 
and keep your motor clean and 
sweet and at its highest efficiency. 


Carbon-free cylinders will reduce 
your gas and oil consumption 12% 
to 25% and give you the maximum 
power and speed from the minimum 
amount of fuel. 


You can clean a four cylinder motor 
four times with a pint of Johnson’s 
Carbon Remover. If your dealer 
cannot supply you send us $1.00 and 
we will forward you a pint prepaid. 


Write for our booklet on ''Keeping 
Cars Young". It will tell you how 
to reduce automobile depreciation. 
We gladly send it free and post- 
paid. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. AM., RACINE, WIS. 
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A quick snappy oven— for broil- 
ing a steak. The glowing coils — 
above hold the juices in the meat. 
No fumes or gases to flavor it; no 
flame to scorch it. 


It's so clean—Lift a kettle from 
the glowing coils. Draw your 
handkerchief across unsoiled be- 
cause there is no soot. 


The modern way — All of the grime, 
all of the fuss and bother, and dangers 
are done away with. Cooking becomes 
daintily interesting. i 


When you go to your Central Station or Deal- 
er for further information on the new line of 


HucHES 


Electric Ranges 


/ No wasted heat— 
can place your hand be: 
one of the burners when. 

is under full heat. Pi 

tically no heat radiation, - 
T Me 


the Salesman will take pleasure in explaining 
the advantages of electric cooking. 


Just try to visualize the relief of spending your 
cooking hours in a kitchen where there is no 
stove dirt or heat; you cook scientifically—no 
spoilage, uniformly satisfactory results. 


As your Central Station will need some little 
time to make the installation you will do well 
to take the question up with them right away. 


Edison Electric Appliance Co., Inc. 

a Chicago 

New York Ontario, Calif. Atlanta 
Manufacturers of these household electrical appliances 

Hotpoint General Electric Type Edison Hughes 
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Mother’s Excitement Over Father’s 


On the evening of the last day 
Mother gave up. She was through, she 
thought, as they all sat together on the 
porch. There was to be a concert by 
the united musical organizations, and the 
old crowd was ready to go and sit sedatel 
through .the last session. Very well, 
thought Mother, as she chatted and 
rocked, she would try no more. They 
were hopelessly, irrevocably middle-aged. 
She was convinced at last, disillusioned, 
she told herself. You can never, never 
recapture Youth. 

Then, quite gradually, so that no one 
knew just how it began, there came a 
change. Someone said, ‘Remember, 
Myra, the night that red-headed Philoma- 
thian came to call on you, and we girls 
tied a picture of your home beau on a 
string and let it down through the stove- 
pipe hole into his lap?” 

And someone else said, ‘ Remember, 
Em, the time you had to read Hamlet’s 

art in ‘Shake’ class and Professor 

rowning criticized you so severely, and 
then said, ‘Now you may continue,’ and 
you read in a loud voice, ‘Well said, you 
old mole’?” 


ND the doctor said, “ Remember, Jim, 
the note you pinned on your laundry 
to the washlady: 


“Tf all the socks I’ve sent to thee 
Should be delivered home to me, 
Ah, well! the bureau would not hold 
So many socks as there would be, 
If all my socks came home to me"? 


And before they were aware, they were 
going off into gales of laughter. 

It came time for the concert, but no 
one suggested starting. Each succeeding 
anecdote heightened the merriment so 
that the undergrads streaming by said 
patronizingly, “Pipe the old duffers!” 

** Remember, boys, the Hallowe'en we 
girls hid from you, and you had to furnish 
the supper because you didn't find us by 
nine o dock dd 

They all began talking at once about it, 
the men protesting that the girls had come 
out from the hiding place before nine. 

** If you girls hadn't nigged on the time, 
we'd have found you,” the men were 
arguing. There was a perfect bedlam of 
voices. Youth, which up to this time had 
eluded them, had slipped, slyly, unbid- 
den, into their midst. Mother was thrill- 
ing to her finger tips. 

“It was a night almost as warm as 
this," the judge said, "and the moon was 
as gorgeous as it is to-night." 

Mother, in the stunning black and 
white silk, jumped to her feet. 

“Lets do it again!" she cried with an 
impulsive sweep of her hands. “To- 
night! It's the nearest to Youth we'll ever 
come in our whole lives." She turned to 
the men on the steps. ‘The rules are the 
same, boys. Give us fifteen minutes’ 
start, and if you can’t find us by nine, 
we'll come back here and you'll buy the 


Old Sweetheart 


(Continued from page 49) 


supper. If you find us, we'll buy it. 
Come on, girls." : 

As Joan of Arc may have led her 
armies, so Mother's power over the others 
seemed to hold. In a wave of excitement, 
they rose to her bidding. Light of foot, 
laughing, the five women hurried across 
one corner of the campus. In the shadow 
of the oaks Mother stopped them. 

“Is the same house still standing?" 
she asked breathlessly of Em. 

“Yes, but others are built up around it 
now. 

“Come on, then!” With unerring feet, 
down to the same house where they had 
hidden twenty-nine years before, Mother 
led them. 

“What if someone sees us?” giggled 
Nettie. 

“We should worry!" said the head of 
the English Department, which was 
really the most remarkable thing that 
happened that night. 

ere it was—a house no longer new— 
but still standing, and as dark as the 
others near it. Evidently the occupants 
had gone to the concert. By the light of 
the moon they could see its high cellar 
window, still yawning foolishly open, 
waiting for them, just as it had waited 
before. 

Against the window they placed a 
slopmg board and climbed slowly up, one 
by one. Em went first, then Myra, ànd 

ettie, and Julie, and, last, Mother. At 
least, Mother's intentions were good. The 
window was about eighteen by twenty; 
and Mother, quite eighteen by twenty 
herself, stuck half way in and half way 
out. Up the street they could hear the 
old whistle—the boys calling to each 
other. Laughing hysterically, tugging 
desperately at her, the other four, after 
strenuous liber, pulled Mother down into 
the cellar, where, groping around in the 
dark, she found the cellar stairs and sat 
down. They were all shaking with 
laughter-spasms, that kind of digestion- 
aiding laughter which comes less often 
according to the ratio of the number of 
years you are away from Youth. 

For some time, whispering and giggling 
nervously and saying "Sh!" constantly 
to each other, they sat in the black cellar. 


SUDDENLY, an electric light snapped 
on over Mother's head and the door 
above her opened. “What are you doing 
in my cellar?" snarled a voice as as 
the biggest bear's in “Goldilocks. 

The giggling died as suddenly as though 
it had been chlorefofméd: 

Cold as ice, Mother rose and faced the 
darkness above her. Then she said with 
all her Woman's Club dignity—which is a 
special de luxe brand of dignity— "If you 
will allow us to come up there I think we 
can make a very satisfactory explanation." 

“You can explain to the town mar- 
shal" answered the sour voice, and the 
owner of it slammed the door. 

They sat down dismally and waited. 


They heard the telephone ring and then 
the wooden shutter of the cellar window 
was banged down and fastened. 

“He needn't have done that,” Mother 
said stiffly. It is claimed that house- 
breakers are often sensitive about their 
honor. 

During the long wait every fiber of 
Mother’s brain concentrated on one word 
—disgrace. If the papers got hold of it! 
Even if they wrote it up as a joke! Imagine 
—to be written up as a joke at fifty-two! 

There were footsteps overhead: and 


then the gruff voice, “Come up out of 
there non 
Slowly they filed up the narrow dark 


stairs. Mother went first. As she had led 
th-m into this sickening dilemma, so 
would she be the first to face the music. 

* May we have some lights?" she asked 
frigidly. 

“Certainly.” 


IGHTS were turned on. Three men 
stood there: A fat one with tortoise- 
shell glasses; a little,;wrinkled, dapper one, 
and a tall one with a Vari Dyke beard—all 
fiery red from silent convulsions brought 
on by ingrowing laughter. As the women 
filed in, the pent-up laughter rolled forth 
from the men in shrieks and howls. Then 
the shouting and the tumult died, for 
Nettie and Julie were smothering the fat 
one with someone's sofa pillows, Myra 
and Em were taking care of the bearded 
one, and Mother was shaking the little 
one, while he motioned feebly with his 
hands that he was ready for peace. 

“Kamarad!” gasped the fat judge 
when he could get his breath. “Anyway, 
you'll admit we were speaking the truth 
when we said we could have found you." 

* Now, let's dig out," said the doctor, 
whose respiratory organs were again 
working, “before the folks that own this 
house come home from the concert and 
send us all up." 

Breaking out into hilarious laughter at 
intervals, they walked down to the store 
at the foot of the hill, and there the girls 
bought a lunch to make angels weep. It 
consisted of buns, bananas, wienies, 
chocolate candy, and dill pickles. 

Across pastures, crawling under barb- 
wire fences, went the cavalcade, to build 
a bonfire down by old Salt Creek. Gone 
were the years and the family ties. For- 

tten were the hours of failure and the 

ours of triumph. They were the old 
crowd, singing "Solomon Levi." Youth 
was in their midst. And the moon, bored 
to the point of ennui, at the countless 
hordes of students it had seen roasting 
wienies in that identical spot, brightened 
at the novel sight of the old duffers taking 
n of hands to dance around the huge 

re. 

As chimes from the campanile striking 
twelve came faintly through the night, 
Youth suddenly dropped her festive 
garments and fled, a Cinderella that could 
not stay. 
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Do you use Talc often enough ? 


After an afternoon of tennis your bath feels a thousand 

times more refreshing if followed by plenty of Colgate's 

Tale. The full value of exercise is lacking if comfort 

and rest do not follow it. Give your tennis full value 
>à by using Colgate's Talc after it. 


v 
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~ 
At the seashore talc is even more a necessity. A 
A plentiful use of Colgate's is 
most helpful in preventing 
sunburn by protecting the 
ed skin. And after bathing, a 
generous rub with it removes stickiness 
and makes dressing comfortable. 
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Golf, too, needs talc just as tennis does. It adds 
comfort to your round to sprinkle Colgate's Talc 
in your shoes before starting out. And after the 
return—for cooling off and getting ready for lunch 
—Colgate’s brings refreshing comfort. 


If you are a borsewoman you know without our 
telling you how an ankle or knee is often chafed 
by stirrup leather or saddle horn. Colgate's Talc 
before and after your ride will prevent discomfort. 


For the general toilet — as a face 
or body powder— or to add a 
delicate hint of perfume—a frequent 
use of Colgate's Talc gives an M p 
added comfort to summer. The S 

widest choice of perfumes in Colgate’s—11 dif- 
ferent varieties, besides Tinted and Unscented Talcs. 


Colgate’s Tale is sold everywhere— 
or a trial box sent for 2c in stamps 


Dept. K 199 Fulton Street 


COLGOTE'S 


TALC POWDER 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? | fT TS LE ARN PIANO 


Cartoonists are well paid P o el This Interesting Free Book 
EI. 


PN We will not give you any grand prize shows how you can become a skilled 
if you answer this ad. Nor will player of plano or organ at quarter us- 

laim to make you rich in a ual cost. It shows why one 

. But if you are anxious to an is worth a 

develop your talent with a suc- 
cessful cartoonist, so you can make 
6 centa'in “tamps for EA picture wih 
and sample lesson plate, and let us explain. 
The W. L. Evans Schoo! of Cartooning 
834 Leader Buliding Cleveland, Ohio 


Hotel Executives 
Get Big Pay 


Nowadays people who want to be hotel man- 
agers or high-salaried specialists in some depart- 
ment of a great hotel take the easy, short way, 
by learning in a few weeks what others have 
spent years to know. 

They take the Lewis Hotel Training Course 
and get this valuable knowledge at home. Ho- 
tels are glad to employ Lewis graduates for re- 
sponsible positions. This is the only school of 
its kind in the world. Write today for interest- 
ing booklet ‘‘Your Big Future in Hotel Work." 
Course is low-priced with easy terms. Address 


Lewis Hotel Training School 
177 Mather Building Washington, D. C. 


COLGATE & CO. New York 


our 

by great artists. ccesetal 
to understand. Fully illus- 
Write today for free book. 


Send No Money 
prepaid, to 

beet aa Se the postman, a 
days. if yous or any of 
Es Onde retuta your d M 

it, send $2.50a month ESL ud d 

á e! 

Write Today Sraz pR mors pe th 
[ladies’ of men's). Be sure to send your finger size. 
Harold Lachman Co., 12 N. Michigan Av., Dept. B105. Chicago 
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The little straggling procession started 
soberly back across the meadow. Julie’s 
rheumatism was beginning to manifest 
itself. The head of the English Depart- 
ment was painfully aware that in the 
place where she had stowed that awful 
collection of indigestibles there was chaos 
where there should have been cosmos. 
Far, far behind the others came the judge 
and Mother; not from any sentimental 
memory of their past friendship, but be- 
cause, being the possessors of too, too 
solid flesh, they were frankly puffed-out. 


FATHER swung off the steps of the 
train at Oxford and took Mother’s 
grips. 

“Well, did you get your thrill, 
Mother?” 

“I most certainly did.” Mother was 
smiling to herself. 

They walked down the Pullman to 
Father's section, which he had chosen 
with careful regard to Mother's comfort. 

“ And you—did you have a good time?” 
Mother questioned when they were seat- 
ing themselves. 

*Fine—just fine!" 
thusiasm personified. 

A quick little tug at Mother's heart re- 
minded her that The Thing was still alive. 

“Were there many of your old class- 
mates back?" she parried, giving herself 
time to bring out the real question. 

“Two, just two." . Father was glowing 
at the happy memory of some unuttered 
thing. “‘ Just old Jim Baker and I. Jim's 
kind of down and out—works around the 
University Cafeteria." 

"Was—?" It was coming. Mother 
braced herself. ‘‘Was Laura Drew there?" 

“Yes.” Father's face shone with the 
light of unspoken pleasure. “Yes, she 
was there." 

The Thing seemed to bite at Mother's 
throat and wrap a strangling tail around 
her heart. With the pleasure with which 
we turn the knife in our wounds, she 
asked in a tense little voice: 

“Is she—does she seem the same?” 

Father drew his rapt gaze from some 
far-away vision to look at Mother. 

“The same?" he repeated, a trifle 
dazed. Then he said cheerfully, *Why— 
maybe—I don't know. I didn't see her.” 

“Didn’t see her?” 

“No. I didn’t see much of anybody.” 
Father grew confidential. “The fact is, 
old Jim Baker and I played checkers 
"most all the time for the three days. He 
got off every morning at eleven and we'd 
go around to his room. By George! It was 
nip and tuck for two days. But the last 
day—4 beat him." 

“Checkers?” Mother breathed but the 
one word, but the ingredients of which 
it was composed were incredulity, dis- 
gust, merriment, and several dozen others. 

Then she laughed, a bubbling, delicious- 
ly girlish laugh, and The Thing relaxed 
its hold on her heart, turned up its toes, 
and died. 

Surreptitiously, Mother reached down 
and pulled off the expensive suede shoes. 
"Now," she announced, "there's one 
grateful bunion in the world." 

Then she fixed herself for the long ride 
to the west. "Henry," she laid a plump 
hand on Father's arm, “you are such a 
comfort to me. Won't it be nice to get 
home and settle down to being a grand- 
father and a grandmother?" 


Father was en- 
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It Took 
20 Years 
to Build 
This Tire 


The Oldfield Tire is more than just 
another new tire. It is not a new 
tire at all. 


It is a development—a develop- 
ment of nearly 20 years of study 
and test, by the greatest tire user 
in the world. 


Barney Oldfield had to have tires 
he could trust—tires that would 
stand the terrific strain and grind 
of the race track and transconti- 
nental trail. 


So he developed Oldfield Tires— 
improved them, year by year, till 
they showed themselves fully worthy 
of the trust he placed in them. 


Now The Oldfield Tire Company 
brings to you the benefits of this 
unique tire research and experience. 


A tire that has answered Barney 
Oldfield’s requirements will answer 
yours. 

A tire Barney Oldfield trusts is worthy of 
your fullest confidence. 

Your experience with Oldfield Tires will 
bear out everything the “Master Driver" 


says when he pronounces them “The Most 
Trustworthy Tires Built.” 


Ride on Oldfields. You will learn to trust 
them as Barney Oldfield does. 


BARNEY OLDFIELD 


PRABSIDEMT 


CLEVELAND,O. 


ME 


"aj 


» 
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“The Most Trustworthy Tires Built" 


DLDFIELD TIRES 
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THE OLDFIELD TIRE CO. 
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THE FRANKLIN CAR 


A New National Average 
14,500 Miles to the Set of Tires 


NATION-WIDE investigation among Franklin own- 

ers has just been completed. It covered all types of 
the present model which have been driven day by day for 
over two years in every part of the country. The results 
pat a delivery of over 14,500 miles to the complete set 
of tires. 


When in 1916 the present chassis was put on the mar- 
ket, it was known that its lighter weight would give greater 
tire economy. Yet former figures of 10,000 miles were 
not changed in Franklin statements of performance, un- 
til owners’ results were available. Franklin statements 
are based on facts, not on estimates. 


This newly proved economy is just fresh evidence as 
to why the Franklin Car leads with the fastest growing 
sales and resales of any fine car. 


| 
Delivering frequently more than is quoted for it, and 
always more in comfort and everyday usability than the 
average car, Franklin performance drives home this fact; 
only Franklin light weight, flexible construction and 
direct air cooling (no water to boil or freeze) give motor- 
ing satisfaction approaching the ideal. 


20 miles to the gallon of gasoline 
14,500 miles to the set of tires 
50% slower yearly depreciation 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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What Put Courage For Every Season 
Back Into Pat 
For Every Place 


Brennan 
(Continued from page 23) 


At work Brennan always treated Dick 
in straight man-to-man fashion, never 
referring to the young man’s attentions 
to his girl. With the wide work-a-day 
tolerance which mutually-shared peril 
thrusts upon strong men, Pat realized 
that his private dislikes should have no 
part in his loyal service to the Edson 
Allied Electrics. So, in work hours, he 
was willing to serve with whomever the 
company sent him as yoke-fellow. 

The trucks whirled on up the road. 
Pat took the insulator and began to reeve 
a little basketry sling for it with the end 
of the hemp rope, working with the skill 
of the master of knots. Nick Quirk stood 
watching approvingly. Dick buckled his 
spurs on, wriggled his belt into place, 
snapped it fast, and then tucked the 
other end of the rope under the belt in the 
back. He glanced inquiringly at Pat, 
who was squatting down as he worked. 

“All ready, old-timer?” he asked. 

“Yes, young fellah; but that ‘old- 
timer’ stuff hurts. I know I got my nerve 
burned out right here last year, but—” 

** Gee, Brennan, I didn't mean—” 

“Forget it!" 


HE STOOD up; then his face took on a 
confused look as he saw that Dick was 
glancing at what his squatting posture 
had concealed until then, for he had 
kept covered up to that moment the pair 
of spurs, his own old ones, that he had 
smuggled out that morning with the idea 
of making again the effort to go aloft 
without losing his nerve. He had thought 
to get a chance to use them apart from 
the gang, and so escape the chaffing of his 
oL hearted but thoughtless mates. 
“Td keep off the poles for a while,” 
Dick said, with kind intent. 
* A while! It's been about a year now. 
A year since you stepped into my shoe—” 
e caught himself in time to curb his 
desire to make some harsh remark, then 
turned away. Dick, sensing the keen 


pain the situation and, above all, his own If your dealer cannot supply you 
well-meant attitude were causing Brid- ean 50c for pound phann from 
ge father, began to climb toward the the factory—5 lbs. $2.50. 


igh-tension up ad iW Thee et 
mist in the air, but the big lungs of the h 
climber, craving all the air they could Mars Mallows 
get, had impelled him to unbutton his 
shirt before beginning the climb, that his 


chest might feel the cool little breezes 
that wandered in between the rifts in the 


In your home, or in your office 
and on motoring, hunting or fish- 
ing trips the UNIVERSAL Vacu- 
um Bottle is always ready. Serves 
any beverage hot or cold with all 
its original freshness and flavor 
preserved. 


E UNIVERSAL 


Vacuum Bottles 


are the most sanitary on the market, felt pads, cork rings and 
cement fastenings being entirely eliminated in their construction. 


The patented UNIVERSAL shock absorber in 
each bottle, carafe, food jar, etc., protects the 
glass filler and reduces breakage to a minimum. 


UNIVERSAL 
LUNCH BOX 


For all who eat luncheon away from 
home. The pint UNIVERSAL Vacu- 
um Bottle keeps tea or coffee steaming 
hot or any beverage ice cold, while ts 
= keeps the food fresh and ap 
ade. of heavy tin with laci 

aal h nish 

Sold by Hardware Dealers, Department and 
Drug Stores Everywhere. 

Bottles, Carafes, Tankards, elc., on sale at 
all Jewelers. 


Write for free booklet No. 112. 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK | 
New Britain . Conn. 


THE TRADE MARK KNOWN 


IN EVERY HOME 


Are different in flavor, texture and keeping quality. 
They will please you better for any purpose, 
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Pipe-Smokers and 
a Sense of Humor 


Pipe-smokers perhaps more than any 
other one class of men seem to have that 
sixth sense, highly valued—a sense of 
humor. 

A sense of humor implies that a man has 
two well-developed habits—the habit of 
thinking for himself and the habit of ob- 
serving things other people don’t. rs 

If a man really thinks and observes, he 
doesn’t take small matters too tragically. 
He sees events in their true proportions. 
Have you ever lived with a man lacking 
any sense of humor? How seriously he took 
himself! Wasn't he always riding rough- 
shod over everybody or else feeling that no- 
body understood him? And as for any 
sympathy—bloodless as a cabbage! 

If he smokes—well, you know what hap- 
pens. Smoking takes fim more among his 
fellows, and they knock 
notions that he is It, or 
that he is misunder- 
stood, right out of his 
head 


It isn't the pipe and 
tobacco alone. It's mix- 
ing more among his fel- 
lows. But he has to 

smoke to speak 

their language. 
Six jolly fel- 

lows around the 

club fireplace on a 

rainy day. No 

one thinks of call- 
ing a man to light 
that fire. They 
don’t know it’s a 
little cold. They’ve 
forgotten it’s rain- 
ing. They sit with their legs stretched out 
before them on the hearthstone. They are 
pulling at pipes which never leave their 
mouths except every now and then when 
one of them lazily tells a story. The 
weather is a trifle thick for golf, but they 
aren't fretting. They are the picture of 
comfort. They have a sense of humor and 
each is happily smoking the best tobacco 
in the world. 

What is the best smoking-tobacco in the 
world? Why, the tobacco that just suits 
your individual taste, of course. We could 
say Edgeworth, but though many do, all 
people don’t consider Edgeworth the best. 

However, we should like to have qu 
judge whether or not it is the tobacco that 
just suits you. And we intend to make it 
mighty easy for you to do just that. 

Merely send us on a postcard your name 
and ad , also those of the dealer you 
call on, and we will mail you immediatel 
generous quantities of Edgeworth in bot 
forms— Plug Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth Plug Slice is pressed into 
cakes, then cut by sharp knives into very 
thin moist slices. Rub a slice between the 
hands and it makes an average pipe-load. 

Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed is ready to 
pour right from pac age to pipe. It packs 
nicely, and burns evenly. 

Both Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed and 
Edgeworth Plug Slice are sold in various 
sizes, suited to the needs and means of all 
purchasers. 

For the free samples, upon which we ask 
your judgment, address Larus & Brother 
Co., 25 South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 

rus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by puer a post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Plug Slice or 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber. 


Dick was not sane this morning. He was 
in that dreamy, irresponsible state which 
comes upon the young man engaged to a 
pretty girl the morning after she has told 
him all the things he has yearned to hear. 

The rope paid out as the lineman went 
up steadily, foot over foot, hand over 
hand. Dick reached the lower arm, where 
the broken insulator was, set his right 
spur into the pole, wrapped his left leg 
about the big stick, cast his life belt about 
the arm, sagged back into the secure 
bight of the belt, and stood at ease, his 
shoulders squeezed together, catlike, that 
they might not touch the wires on either 
hand. He got his pliers from his belt and 
began to work at the tie wire holding the 
high-tension wire to the smashed insu- 
lator. He soon had the tie loose, then, 
casting a loop of rope from the cross-arm 
above, he bow-lined it about the high- 
tension wire to keep it from sagging while 
he was getting the old insulator off and 
the new one in place. 

* Ready?" he called to Pat, below. 

Old Nick was sitting at the pole butt, 
smoking placidly. 

* Haul away!" from Pat. 

Dick brought the heavy insulator up, 
pull by pull, and unshipped it from its 
rope basket. Then he placed the insulator 
on its pin and spun it home with a single 
quick flirt of his powerful hand and wrist. 
He lowered the high-tension wire back 
to place and twisted it snugly down on 
the side nearest him. Then, as he hitched 
himself up to reach over and tie the other 
side, he glanced below. Pat, smoking 
calmly, was leaning against the pole butt, 


talking to Old Nick. 
I? WAS the glance down that did it! For 


in that second the locket swung again— 
and touched the high tension. Perhaps 
did not even touch it, as the current 
could leap much air space on that damp 
morning from such heavy circuits. 

There was a flare, lasting the smallest 
fraction of a second. At its fiery breath 
Dick collapsed into his life belt and hung 
there, like a fly in a spider's web, shoul- 
ders between the high-tension wires, legs 
and poar limp. He swayed, ever so little. 

[1] pat 39 : 

The drop of molten gold from the fused 
chain fell on Pat's hairy wrist. He glanced 
up. 
“God save us!" came to his lips 

Old Nick staggered to his feet, to see 
Pat there, his hands working, his jaw 
slack, quivering. 

"Tl run to "phone; 'tis nawthing we 
can do," Old Nick quavered. 

The body of Cavan swayed again. A 
groan floated down to them. 

“Eyah, the man that I was!" Pat 
fairly yelled. “If I could doit!...” 

He bent over, touched his spurs. Some- 
thing golden gl ttered there in the grass 
at the pole butt. He stared. It was half 
a locket, melted at the hinges. From the 
part he saw stared the sweet face of 

ridget. Her words came to him: 

“If he was in danger, you'd save him 
for me." 

"She's give him her picture; they're 
plighted!” he argued. 

esr snapped inside Pat Bren- 
nan's brain. Like lightning his powerful 
fingers bound the spurs fast to his mighty 
calves. Before Quirk could sense the 
change, the huge Celt towered over him, 


giving orders in the old masterful tones: 

“Quirk! I’m goin’ up. To get him 
down. Get hold of your nerve now. He'd 
die before we could get help. When I 
get up I'll get the rope snubbed on the 
cross arm above and ease him down. You 
help me by easing on the rope from below. 
You can do it, for there's enough of it to 
go up and down twice." 

* But you'll have to go right among the 
high tensions, above him, to save him, 
Pat. And you're soft from not climbing.” 

Pat’s hand crashed onto Nick's shoulder: 

“Out of my way, groundhog! I’m going 
to climb again!” 

Quirk spun about, reeled for a moment, 
then saw Pat, like a cat, go up the great 
mast. Never hesitating, he came to where 
he could see Dick’s face, that was dead 
white. The young man’s head was sunk 
onto his bare chest, on the center of which 
was a burn. 

“Whist, boy, are you alive?" Pat asked. 

There was no sound. 

And now came the most dangerous 
work of all. Pat had not only to avoid 
the wires, but also the helpless man, lest 
his spur or careless touch make a path for 
the great currents into that stricken 
body through his own. More, Pat had to 
inch his way past that first cross arm, onto 
the second, before he could get safe leg 
room and the chance to use his powerful 
back muscles. Then, arching his spine, he 
reached down to tuck the rope under the 
other’s shoulders. He could feel the 
crawling, humming sensation on either 
side that told him that the variation of a 
hair’s breadth in his position would in- 
vite the high tensions on either hand to 
arc across, through his chest. Once as he 
worked a blue flame flicked out toward 
him—toward his chin, that was directly 
over a wire on the lower arm. The line- 
man’s sense of current-nearness saved 
him, as he felt the arc coming before it 
formed and drew back his chin the two 
inches needed to render the threat of 
peril fruitless. A terrific crackle overhead 
and leaping blue told of a lightning 
charge, with its unbelievably high static, 
frisking off one of the upper wires to the 
arresters. Still he worked, methodically. 
A i * Ready?" he called. 

“ Ready "tis," came the reply. 
“When I lower, snub it down slowly." 
“Snub, "tis." 


"THE loop was snugged about the arm- 
pits of the silent burden the life belt 
upheld. It now remained for Pat to hold 
the snubbed turn with his left hand, to 
reach over Cavan's shoulder with his 
right and worry the belt in two with 
Dick's pliers. These he got by a perilous 
stretch of arm and spine. 

Snap! 

The good leather gave at last. The jerk 
of the body, tugging at the rope, all but 
threw Pat onto the 33,000-volt circuit. 
The surge he had to give to recover him- 
self almost made his back touch the cir- 
cuit behind him. Again, overhead, the 
static crackled its threat. 

He began to pay out the line and the body 
began to slide toward earth. Afar a truck 
horn blared, telling of the men coming. 

Fearful of trusting the weight to Nick, 
Pat kept the snub about the arm taut 
almost by his own unaided efforts. The 
flesh peeled from his palm; the arm that 
now kept his body from the pole fairly 
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$1975 Buys the New Hudson Super-Six 


LY, oD 4th SU Kh ob CP BS EERO BEIGE Ci 


It Is Just Such a Quality Car As You Might 
Expect—Dealers Are Now Showing It 


How often you must have heard users say the Super-Six is 
potentially the finest automobile that is built. 
` Four years with 60,000 cars in use have shown how to 


free it from many of the annoyances regarded as inevitable 
to all cars. 


It expresses the attainment of an ideal long cherished but 
never before possible. 


Experience Showed 
the Way 


Hudsons have been leaders for ten years. The Super-Six 
was the result of six years' experience. It marked a new 
advance in motor cars, for it minimized vibration and added 
to endurance without sacrificing simplicity or increasing 
weight. 

It gave 72% more power than other motors of equal size. 


A new motoring pleasure resulted. There was power for 
any emergency. There were speed possibilities beyond the 
needs of any driver. 


That was shown in its establishing speedway records 
that are known to everyone. 


As a result the Super-Six became the largest selling fine 
car in the world. 


Each year saw an advancement over previous models. 


What was learned from cars delivered served to make 
subsequent cars finer and more durable. 


Hudson Motor Car Company 


The development in beauty kept pace with the improve- 
ment in mechanical detail. 


Hudsons became pattern cars that the whole industry 
recognizes. A 
On That Experience 
A New Hudson Was Built 


Such a car would be impossible of any other organization. ' 


The men responsible for the Super-Six are likewise re- 
sponsible for its development. They have retained all its 
earlier advantages. It is the same fine car you know, but it 
is enhanced in ways that meet the standard of our ideal. 


Prompt Deliveries Now 
Price $1975 F. O. B. Detroit 


Every season has seen a Hudson shortage. Buyers have 
waited months to get the car of their choice. 


Prompt deliveries are possible only to early buyers. 


When the new Super-Six gets into its natural swing, 
buyers will have to wait their turn. There has been a 
marked Hudson shortage for more than a year. Many 
dealers have already sold their first months’ allotments. 


This new price would in itself create a big demand. But 
that $1975 buys a finer Super-Six must mean more people 
will want it. Its over sale will be tremendous. 


For that reason you will want to see the new Hudson 
Super-Six as soon as possible. 


Detroit, Michigan 
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For those who enjoy life out of 
doors, this New Studebaker BIG- 
SIX brings a full realization of com- 
plete motoring pleasure. 


It offers all the essentials of motor- 
ing satisfaction at a minimum price 
—60-horsepower motor, 1|26-inch 
wheelbase, perfectly-balanced 
chassis, genuine leather upholstery, 
Gypsy top with oval plate glass win- 
dows, glove box and extension light 
in tonneau, silver-faced jeweled 
clock and magnetic speedometer, 
and many added features of com- 
fort and convenience. 


The only car at its price 


equipped with cord tires 
com ie $1985 f. o. b. Detroit 
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creaked under the strain he put on bone 
and thew. 

At last! 

The body of Dick touched ground. Pat 
saw the men leap from the truck and take 
it up tenderly. Then the old lineman, 
his shoulders held in close, like a cat’s, 
swung himself free, let the rope slide down, 
and, taking long, daring steps—the mark 
of the star lineman in a hurry and perfect- 
ly sure of himself—came down the pole. 

The men from the truck gave a cheer. 
Pat stormed at them. 

“Ease him in there now. Look lively!” 

His tone was certain, impelling. He 
was master of the gang again. The men 


bustled to obey him, without question. 
He stripped coats from them, made a bed 
for Dick among the tools, sent Nick 


scurrying for a hatful of water in the 
stream under the high bank. The water 
dashed onto Dick’s face, he sputtered, 
sat up. 

* Jumping catfish!” he said. “What’s 
been ailing me?" 

“Old Pat’s been bringing you off’n the 
cross-over, right out of the nest of high- 
tensions,” one of the men said. 

“Old Pat...” and Dick’s head toppled 
weakly over to the other side to find Pat 

inning at him. Another truck horn 

lared, near at hand, and they heard it 
stop, right close up. 

“Yes, Pat, but not Old Pat, please, 
young timer. Pat Brennan, lineman, not 
groundhog.” 

“Then your nerve’s come back, with 


a bang,” another voice called, as Peterson 
shoved his way into the foreground. 
“We were topping the knoll back there 
and I saw the 
the gooncbog job from this on. 
* Can I have my old place, Pete?" 
“Naw; you go on as general foreman.” 
*But Dick here; he's going to have 
that. 
“No; we want him in a better place 
still; over the construction details in 
Barsdale—permanent job, where he can 
stay home all the time. I can tell by 
looking at him he's not badly hurt and his 
eyes tell me his nerve's not shaken." 
“Bet you a dollar it's not,” and Dick 
sat up, smiling his old smile, his dancing 
eyes merry again. He cocked his eye 
aloft judgmatically, then ra at Pat: 
“You should have finished that tie after 
you got me down, Brennan; I'm going up 
and do it, right now." 


“TISTEN!” Kate Brennan said, as she 
sat in the kitchen that night, waiting 
to put the supper on the table. “It’s Pat, 


» 


girlie. And whistling ‘Garry Owen!" 
He burst in on them, hugged them. 


The light on his face told them. 

*'Eyah!" and his hands went up, “the 
man that I am. Why, I could grab the 
man that I was be the slack of his trousies 
and use him for a duster to dust the spots 
off the sun, so I could, so I could. Bridget, 


;Dick's coming to-night, and if you don't 


kiss him before me eyes, I'll lather him 
with cream and ate him for an appetizer. !" 


Women in $6,000 to 
$30,000 Jobs 


(Continued from page 61) 


will not be satisfied. 4 customer must be 
made to think that it is her own good taste, 
not that of the saleswoman, that sends her off 
well dressed. Now |here is a curious con- 
tradiction which I cannot attempt to ex- 
plain: The customer will want you to 
appear to think that she has made the 
choice, and she will want to go home and 
receive the admiration of her family and 
friends upon her good taste, but deep in 
n heart of hearts she holds you respon- 
sible. 


R your own protection as a sales- 
woman you must learn to induce your 
customers to buy becoming clothes. I can- 
not tell you how to do it; you will have to 
study every customer and learn how. But 
if you are to succeed in selling; if you are 
to get to the top of this business, it is a 
thing that must be done. How do you 
study a customer? By her face, figure, and 
the clothes she wears. I never tried to sell 
a seventy-five dollar customer a twenty- 
five dollar suit, nor unless she had found a 
legacy overnight did I try to sell a twenty- 
five ‘dole customer a seventy-five dollar 
one. I knew goods and costs from my own 
stock. I looked at the clothes the cus- 
tomer wore for the price, and I began at 
the highest price f thought she could 
ssibly pay—this is good business. I 
faked at her figure for style and at her 
face for color and asked no questions. 


My department is easier than many 
others in that it requires no real train- 
ing, save that which you can get in the 
store. There are departments in which 
outside training is essential. Millinery, 
for instance. No matter how good a 
saleswoman is, she must be a maker of 
hats as well as a seller of them or she can- 
not rise to the buyer's position, or if she 
can it is unknown in my experience. The 
head of our millinery department began 
as a learner in a millay shop at three 
dollars a week. She is really master of 
two businesses, making as well as selling. 
The head of the embroidery department is 
likewise a graduate of schools of that 
kind of work. Embroidery requires a 
great deal of knowledge for a very small 
sale. But these are exceptions. 

From selling to assistant buyer: This 
is the step from an ordinary position to 
one of authority and financial reward. It 
means long waiting sometimes, but even 
a sellin job is not a particularly bad one. 
With the system of salary and commis- 
sions, such as our store and most good 
stores have, selling may be made to pay as 
high as thirty dollars a week. Assistant 
buyership starts there and runs up to 
eighty dollars, perhaps, with a bonus on 
sales I challenge any business to show 
better opportunities for women in as 
large numbers. 

An assistant buyer usually has a sub- 


ish of it. Pat, you’re off 


UST like you 
thirsty folks to 
leave the crack- 


ers, while you drain 
every drop of this 
golden, bubbling gin- 
ger drink. It’s the 
beverage of unvary- 
ing perfection—made 
from purest juices of 
lemons and limes, 
purest of Jamaica 
ginger and cane 
sugar, and water that 
gushes cool and sweet 
from a wonderful 
crystal spring. Buy 
by the case from your 
grocer or druggist. 
Serve on every 
thirsty occasion. 


THE CLICQUOT CLUB COMPANY 
MILLIS, MASS., U. S. A. 
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A Wife Too M 
ife Too Many 

Into the hotel lobby walked a beautiful woman and 
a distinguished man. Little indeed did the gay an 
gallant crowd know that around these heads there flew 
stories of terror—of murder—and treason. hat on 
their entrance, half a dozen detectives sprang up from 
different parts of the place. 

Because of them the lights of the War Department 
in Washington blazed far into the night. With their 
fate was wound the tragedy of a broken marriage, of 
a fortune lost, of a nation betrayed. 

It is a wonderful story with the kind of mystery that 
you will sit up nights trying to fathom. It is just one 
of the stories fashioned by that master of mystery 


Arthur B. Reeve 


(The American Conan Doyle) 


CRAIG KENNEDY 


(The American Sherlock Holmes) 


He is the detective genius of our age 
B He has taken science—science that stands 
for this age—and allied it to the mystery 
ind romance of detective fiction. Even 
to the smallest detail, every bit of the plot 
is worked out scientifically. For nearly 
ten years, America has been watching 
vis Craig Kennedy—marveling at the 
strange, new, startling things that detec- 
tive here would unfold. Such plots 
such suspense—with real, vivid people 
moving through the maelstrom of life! 
Frenchmen have mastered the art of ter- 
ror stories. English writers have thrilled 
whole nations by their artful heroe 
Russian ingenuity has fashioned wild 
tales of mystery. But all these seem 
)ld-fashioned—out-of-date—besides the 
B infinite variety—the weird excitement 
of Arthur B. Reeve's tales. 


FREE 


Poe— 10 Volumes 


To those who send the coupon prompt- 
ly, we will give FREE a set of Edgar 
Allan Poe’s works in 10 volumes. 

When the police of New York failed to 
solve one of the most fearful murder 
mysteries of the time, Edgar Allan Poe— 
far off there in Paris—found the solution. 
The story is in these volumes. 

This is a wonderful combination. Here 
are two of the greatest writers of mystery 
and scientific detective stories. You can 
get the Reeve at a remarkably low price 
and the Poe FREE for a short time only 


Two Shelves of Books 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Established 1817 New York 
Sign and mail the coupon now—Send no money 


(em oem 
LET. 


w mad ae toda 


Amer. 7-19 


HARPER & BROS. 
1 Franklin Square, New York 


Send me, all charges prepaid, set of Arthur B. Reeve—in 12 
volumes. Also send me, absolutely free, the set of Edgar Allan 
Poe—in 10 volumes. If the books are not satisfactory | will re- 
turn both sets within 10 days at your expense. Otherwise I will 
send you $1 within 5 days and $2 a month for 12 months. 


division of a buyer's territory. She at- 
tends to the salesmen who come into the 
store, and sometimes, where there is one 
head buyer for a large number of sub- 
divisions, she is almost a buyer, and visits 
New York, the great buying center, and 
goes abroad, as a buyer does. 

Now I have come to the answer to the 
question all of us who have stayed with 
the store so long are asked frequently, 
* Aren't you tired of the treadmill? Do 
you think it wise to stay in one place?" 

Does a man tire of his mill or his 
factory? Do you expect the subway 
head to get tired of his business? Re- 
member, Í told you I felt it my store and 
my work, and indeed it is mine, for upon 
its success or failure my success or failure 
depends. We are not the only things that 
have grown since we came tee as little 
girls. The store has grown too. It has 
piled story upon story; it has “grown up” 
literally. I would have done no better to 
have changed. A growing business is 
a changing business, and that is all I 
could have got elsewhere. A change of 
roof means little. And remember I no 
longer stand behind the counter—always. 

Three days a week I am out buying and 
interviewing wholesalers and seeing goods. 
Twice a year, before the mot went 
abroad. My expenses were paid by the 
firm. Here, also, is both opportunity and 
reward such as other business does not 
offer. Those trips abroad, and to New 
York and Palm Beach, would not have 
been mine in many businesses. In the 
days I am at home, though, you will find 
me at the tables—we no longer have 


counters for suits. For the home part of 
the business is most important: kep 
tabs on my salespeople; I watch them; 


help them to sell; I wait upon customers 

who still ask for me. One never gets too 

big in this business to sell personally, for 

a buyer's business is to sell, as well as to 

buy. I train the little girls who come to 

me, expecting them in the sales force in 
ears to come. And my salespeople all 
now that I am there to help them. 


HEN I am asked what is the biggest 

stumbling block in the way of the 
success of women under me, I answer 
“indifference.” The majority of sales- 
women are content to do their day’s work, 
and grumble. I have a larger percentage 
of good saleswomen in my own depart- 
ment than is usual, because the selling of 
suits, coats, and dresses pays well in 
commissions, and the more ambitious 
women try to get there. 

The prospect of marriage is at the root 
of most of the indifference. We have a 
number of married women in the store, 
and in the long run they are more depend- 
able and steader and better workers than 
the single ones. They are moderately am- 
bitious, but they do not work for higher 
positions, such as mine. A great many of 
them are just afraid to take a risk, afraid 
of the responsibility a buyer has to take. 

To succeed financially at this business 
a woman must be something of a gambler. 
There is no such thing as playing safe in 
selling merchandise, because success or 
failure depends upon the whim of the 
shopper. After all my years of experience 
I will find myself at the beginning of a 
season, stopping on a street corner and 
surveying a woman beautifully dressed, 
with my heart in my mouth. For she is 


wearing blue, and I have stocked heavily 
in greens this season; and suppose the 
women decide not to wear green, but 
blue? 

I gamble every time, but most times I 
win. For when I see the beautifully 
dressed woman in blue I resolutely tell my 
heart to return to its proper place, and I 
go back to my salespeople and impress it 
upon them that green is the loveliest color 
on earth, that green, and green only, 
should be worn that season, and that green 
must be talked and praised and argued to 
every customer who can wear any shade of 
green without ruining her complexion. I 
talk green and live in green myself; I quote 
the stylish and fashionable and famous 
women who wear green; I put every bit of 
my energy and vitality into making every- 
one about me believe in green—and I 
usually sell the greens. 


So I gamble, but between me and the 
regular gambler there is a difference. 
He ss and sits back and waits for 
results; I work to make them come my 
way. For—and this is a matter few people 
seem to understand—I am as responsible 
for the results of my department as if it were 
actually my own store. Few people seem 
to understand that buyers do more than 
buy. We buy, that is, we plan the mate- 
rials to be sold in the department and order 
them, but we must also see that they are 
sold and at a profit; that stock is turned 
over and kept fresh; that remainders are 
disposed of, and that every year the depart- 
ment makes an increasing net profit. 

We women who have grown up in the 
store do not stay in our places because of 
that fact. We stay because every year we 
show results. Every year we must meet 
outside competition in this way. We have 
to show increasing profits, or someone 
else will come in who can. So it behooves 
every buyer to keep books for her own 
enlightenment; to watch stock with an 
eagle eye; to keep a sales force of the high- 
est order, and never to let one day slip. 

In addition to this we supply the ma- 
terial for the advertising department, not 
the copy, but the material for copy. In 
this there is a great chance. I remember 
one day before Easter. It had rained 
steadily for several days preceding and 
was still raining. The head of the store, 
Mr. T——, walked through my depart- 
ment. I was out on the floor fussing and 
worrying. Here was spring; and here was 
most of my spring stock still on the racks. 
Customers were so few the place seemed 
deserted. Mr. T: stopped by my side. 

“Well, Miss B ?" he "as 

*Oh," I returned, 
Look at the rain." 

* Now remember," he said, “you can- 
not make the weather. God does that." 

God does, but it seemed to me that I, 
not God, was responsible for the lack of 
customers, rain or no rain. And I set to 
work again on my advertising material, 
making it so attractive that women 
couldn't resist it, rain or no rain. Rainy 
days are the best shopping days; the stores 
are not crowded, salespeople have time to 
give every customer. A saleswoman or a 
buyer can impress her customers with this 
fact until she has a rainy-day custom that 
helps to equalize labor. The weather, 
you see, is the biggest gamble of all, but 
even then one cannot sit back and wait 
for results. One must work for them. 


“T am worried. 
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You cannot afford to carry extra weight 


E extremely light car of short wheel- 
base vibrates up and down. 


The extremely heavy car, whose wheelbase 
also is short considering its weight, cannot 
escape the wear and tear of side sway. 


You cannot afford to carry extra weight. 
Yet who would sacrifice it at the cost of jerky 
up and down vibration? 


The Jordan Silhouette has banished both 
difficulties forever. 


It is the lightest car on the road for its 
wheelbase. 


Yet it possesses that peculiar balance which 
cannot be attained in cars weighing twelve to 
fifteen hundred pounds more—nor in extremely 
light, short cars. 


Its whole tendency is toward forward move- 
ment. 


It is a new kind of a car. And heralding 
the new, it has naturally marked the passing 
of the old. 


Picture the perfectly balanced chassis of 
finished mechanical excellence equipped with 
this new custom style all-aluminum body. 


Picture the new European wide-opening 
doors—the rectangular mouldings—the smart 
French angle at the dash—the cocky seat cowl 
—the perfectly straight flat top edge—the dis- 
tinctly different fenders—the tall hood with 
twenty-nine louvers—the slanting sport-type 
wind shield—the gun metal instrument board 
—the artistic hardware—the floor rugs of vel- 
vet texture—the tailored top—the cordovan 
leather boot and saddle bag built into the 
tonneau. 


Imagine stepping into this car—sinking down 
at a perfect comfort angle with knees not too 
high, wheel and pedals just where you want 
them, arm rests just right—and slipping away 
—with no bouncing—no jouncing—no side 
sway. 


Such is the new Jordan Silhouette. 


Built in both four and seven passenger. 
Optional colors Brewster Green and Burgundy 
Old Wine. 


JORDAN MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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TRUCKS 


GMC Quality 
Its Own Best Proof 


When a product is built inherently 
good— good for its own sake—that fact 
will inevitably impress itself upon the 


‘minds of users and prospective users. 


This is on the principle that truth will 
prevail. And this is the principle under- 
lying the rapidly widening reputation 
of GMC trucks for plain, honest quality. 


No motor truck can establish for itself 
lasting confidence unless its quality is 
proved by use. No business can be- 
come truly great and permanent unless 
founded on a sound and legitimate basis. 


So GMC trucks are fast reaping the 
benefits of true quality—that genuine- 
ness of merit which reflects the high 
ideals of the builders. 


GMC quality is fighting its own battle 


against every approach of inferiority. 


GMC trucks are not only good, but able 
to prove it in performance. 


That users keep on buying more GMC 
trucks is evidence of this fact. 


Let your next truck be a GMC. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


Pontiac, Michigan 


Branches and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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The Worst Misfit I Ever Knew 


The Worst Misfit I Ever Knew 


FIRST PRIZE 


The Square Hole Rounding 
Out to Fit i 


The author of this letter lives in the Far West. She 
is a successful contributor to many magazines. 
Tue Eprror. 


NTIL a few months ago I was 

the greatest misfit in the world. 

I was born with the itch for 
writing, nay, the passion for writing— 
and I am a farmer’s wife. 

I began writing at the age of nine. I 
published by laborious penmanship a 
magazine at the age of eleven, and began 
sending my manuscripts East, undaunted 
by the fact that they came back, some- 
times, indeed, accompanied by charming 
and sympathetic letters from the editors. 
At thirteen I published a magazine by 
means of a typewriter, hardly less labori- 
ous than the handwriting, since my 
circulation was large. I may say without 
vanity that I was considered the most 

romising literary light in my college. 

eing conscious of that fact has made me 
suffer the tortures of the damned through 
the years that I have been a misfit. 

At college I was an editor, and very 
much a contributor, and after graduating 
began to be successful with the high- 
class Eastern magazines. This continued 
until shortly after I was married. Then 
my husband's health broke. He must 
have outdoor work. He hankered for 
the farm. We came. I would never have 
married a farmer; but neither would I 
stand in the way of the man I had 
married when he decided that he would 
like to be a farmer. 

From that time I was never without a 
baby in my arms (and not one of them 
unwelcome, God bless them!) and there 
were always men to cook for. I need 
not describe farm life. Those who have 
not lived it cannot conceive of the heavy 
and unremitting labor, and those who 
live on farms need no description. 

My mind was still a bubbling spring 
demanding an outlet. I wrote the 
beginnings of millions of things when I 
was almost too tired to see, but before 
the time came when I could finish them 
the plot was stale, the emotion had 
faded: At housecleaning time I burned 
trunkfuls and drawerfuls of these abortive 
efforts. During the months that inter- 
vened between these upheavals we were 
almost driven out of the house by their 
accumulated disorder. I burned them 
with thoughts too deep for tears. 

At last, after years, I touched bottom. 
I:decided that I must write—or die. I 
knew to the full what Milton meant when 
he wrote of 


. .. that one talent which is death to life... 


With babies climbing over me, with 
chickens hatching under my hands, with 
hoeing and sewing that must be done, with 
ravenous men to feed, I began to write, and 
to finish what I wrote in spite of every 
distraction that the human mind can 
bear. That first manuscript that I sent 


out was enough to have repulsed the 
editor on the start, for its lack of coher- 
ence and neatness. He protested not at 
all, heaven bless him forever, and sent 
me a liberal check. 

I am beginning to be successful again 
in the thing I love. My heart is again 
lifted in gladness. Once again I greet 
the day with joy. The square hole that 
did not fit me is beginning to round with 
my strenuous efforts at making myself 
fit into it. I am not an absolute failure 
as a farmer's wife. I love the farm, and 
would live in no other place in the world. 
I am a passionate gardener. 

I still have babies in my lap and 
mountains of work to do; but the joy of 
‘writing is quickening my wits as to 
methods of eliminating many things I 
thought necessary before, and improving 
my methods and speed with those left. 
It is wonderful how it helps you to fit 
into any hole, when you know that at 
least a part of your rime can be spent in 
the thing you love. I have set a certain 
number f Hours a day in which I labor 
with speed and efficiency. The rest of 
the time is mine without apology. And 
in it I write. 

This was my declaration of independ- 
ence: The chickens shall not own me; 
the garden shall not own me; the house 
shall not own me; the hungry men shall 
not own me; the farm shall not swallow 
me up. I will work for a certain number 
of hours a day faithfully, dividing m 
time among the most necessary tasks; if 
work overtime, will work less the follow- 
ing day. I will do no more. I will write. 
Py motto shall be that of Apelles, “Never 
a da 


y without a line.” A. P. G. 


SECOND PRIZE 
A Creator Lost to the World 


WHEN I once asked my husband, 

“How did it ever happen that you 
decided to become a lawyer!” he replied, 
“Well, one of the fellows I liked best in 
town was going to Ann Arbor to study 
law, so I went, too." What a reason for a 
decision on which rests the happiness and 
success of a lifetime! 

If ever there were a born creator, a 
person who achieves with his hands, that 
man is my husband. He literally loves 
to create. He can take a bolt and a screw 
and an old electric fan and make a swiftly 
moving automobile. He, himself, is the 
most vital, energetic person who ever 
pored o'er a musty law book. He hates 
the law with its technicalities, but— 
he has. a wife and two growing children, 
and there is no money to enable him to 
turn back and arrange his life career 
differently. 

Parents are the logical ones to direct 
and help an immature boy to decide his 
vocation. My husband, as a boy, loved 
machinery. He was always taking out 
the interior organs of the implements on 
his father’s farm, and he usually got the 
parts together in better order than they 
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See this 
all-wool 
knitted 
coat 
at your 
dealer’s 


: £s — - i 
Thermo 
Knitted 


Sport Coat 


EVER heard of an 
LN all-wool knitted coat 
of this quality at $7.50 
before, did you? 

We guarantee it to be 
all-wool. And'it's just as 
snappy a looking coat as 
you would want to wear 
on the links—motoring— 
fishing—yachting— or 
anywhere at work or 
play, out-doors, at home 
or in the office. 


You'll like the cut of 
this Thermo Sport Coat 
—it is a corking good 
looker—nice lines— 
shaped to fit—not tight— 
not tooloose—just roomy 
and good fitting. Packsin 
small space for traveling. 


Your choice of heather 
mixtures, blue, brown, 
green, olive; also oxford 
gray. Boys' sizes in the 
same style at $5.00. 

Be sure to see the 
Thermo gold and black 
hanger in the neck of 
each garment. 


If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write us—we 
will see that you are sup- 


plied. 


Swansdown Knitting Co. 
Makers of 
THERMO COAT SWEATERS 
Dept. A New York 


349 Broadway 
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c= Stenography 


An Easily Learned Course for 
Spare-time Study at Home 


FFICIENT Stenographers earn $20 to $35 per week— 
Private Secretaries even more! And there is an ever 
increasing demand for Experts. 

Business Psychologists assure America, during the 
coming year, the Biggest Boom in her history. Get ready 
for the Splendid Opportunities that will open to those who 
can qualify. 

For over 17 years The New Way Course in Shorthand 
and Typewriting has benefited thousands. Stenographers 
are earning higher wages every year and especially is this 
true of New Way praduates. 

Here is a practical Course—only a few scientifically 
applied lessons necessary—needs but an hour daily of 
your time—fascinating as a game—small tuition fee. 


Money Refunded if not Satisfied 
at Completion of Course 


Jump to a big salaried position 
—private secretary or the like and 


enjoy the pleasures of life—remem- 
ber expert stenographers are 
greatly in demand and the New 


Way is your BIG CHANCE— 
guarantees 80 to 100 words per 
minute on the Typewriter and 
100 to 125 words per minute in 
Shorthand. 


Write for Free Booklet on Stenography 


ZETULLoOss SCHOOL 


2487 COLLEGE HILL, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


AYTON AIRLES 
~TIRES- 


Can't Puncture 
Can't Blow Out 


Piers of live, elastic rubber 


built about one inch apart inside 

the casing and vulcanized or welded 

to it take the place of an inner tube. 
< Nothing can happen but wear, 
30x3 and 30x314 sizes only — Ford Sizes. 
than 50,000 cars equipped with them in 6 years. 


More 


in becoming our exclusive 


Big Money dealer in your county. Tire 


experience unnecessary. Write today for terms. 


Dept. A, The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dayton, 0. 


| originally were. When he was only a 
| little chap of five years, his father, having 
| broken the hay fork in a distant field, 
sent the small son to the toolhouse for 
the monkey wrench. The child, having 
found the wrench, started back to the 
field, but he could not resist the impulse 
to take apart the beautiful, fascinaung 
tool. He finally arrived at the field 
where waited his impatient and irate 
father. 'The monkey wrench was carried 
carefully in his two small hands, but, 
alas! it was a mess of bolts and screws, 
for the budding genius that time had 
been unable to put it together again. 
The thing that a person loves to do is 
the thing which he should decide upon as 
his life's work. The things in which he is 
most vitally interested are the things with 
which he should be associated all his life. 
As my husband and I pass along the 
city streets, with the shop windows all 


filled with fascinating things, first, a 


wonderful array of leather-covered vol- 
umes over which I long and pine, then a 
window crowded with beautiful wearing 
apparel, what window is it that holds my 
husband with his face glued to the pane? 
Why, the prosaic and clumsy display of 
tools in a hardware store! 

My children have the most finished 
and the most complete dolls’ house that 
was ever designed and fashioned by 
mortal man. Our six chickens live in the 
most elaborate henhouse.that ever six 
virtuous hens have occupied. Our ever- 
changing automobile, which is always of 
the vintage of five years agone, runs 
more smoothly than any brand-new high- 
priced one ever did; andall these things are 
due to the marvelously competent hands 
of my husband. 

As a lawyer he has made a fair success. 
With his industry, health, and intelli- 
gence he could not do otherwise; but as an 
engineer he would have been a world 
beater. However, it seems impossible for 
a man of thirty-nine years of age to change 
his vocation. 

Just one ray of hope: Our two children 
have unmistakably the square, competent 
hand of their father, and their hands and 
their heads are to be educated and trained 
along lines so they can create things of 
beauty and utility for the world. L. s. 


THIRD PRIZE 


Just Because All Her Family 
Did It! 


HE worst misfit that I know of is the 

teacher of English Literature in our 
village high school. Not that she neg- 
lects her work—she does everything re- 
quired of her, because that is what she is 
hired to do—but it is work, drudgery of 
the hardest kind for her. Miss Y. comes 
of a family of teachers: her father was 
formerly the principal of the same school 
in which she teaches, and her mother 


taught for years after her marriage. Both 
of Miss Y.'s sisters have also taken this 
for their profession, and so, when she 
grew up, it was taken as a matter of 
course that she should do the same— 
they did not even consider any other 
vocation. 

This young woman was in my rooms 
one day last spring, and I happened to 
mention that I needed a new spring hat, 
but dreaded the trip down-town to get 
it. 
“T’ll trim one for you," she said, and 
when I laughed she went on: "Do let 
me; I love to trim hats better than any- 
thing else in the world. If you haven't 
the materials, I can run down and get a 
shape and the lace and flowers. Really, I 
can do it." 

As she worked, her face seemed to 
change. The lines around the mouth 
and eyes, “‘school-marm lines,” fell away, 
and a happy little smile made her actu- 
ally pretty. I had always considered her 
rather commonplace tooking: She tacked 
the buds into place and a dimple appeared 
in her chéek. I could imagine the sur- 
prise of some of her pupils if they 
could have seen that cunning dimple in 
the “English Lit's" cheek, and the pink 
flush that made her look like another 
person. The hat, by the way, was the 
prettiest and tastiest one I ever possessed. 

"Why are you teaching school when you 
can trim hats so beautifully?" I asked. 
“Don’t you know that good milliners, 
like poets, are born, not made." 

Her face took on a horrified expression. 
"Why, I could not be a milliner” she 
exclaimed. 

“I don't see why," I answered. *'Al- 
though you have never said so, I know 
you hate teaching, and it is quite evident 
that you like to trim hats. Why, there- 
fore, should you not trim hats?" 

But she shook her head, and said 
something about her family, and that 
they had all taught, that she had been 
educated for a teacher, etc. I considered 
that she knew her own business, so said 
nothing more about it. But, surely, if 
ever there was a misfit, she is one. 
Since reading Walt Mason’s article, I 
have decided to talk with her again— 
I am an old woman, and she will not be 
offended, and even if she is, I guess I can 
stand it. Anyway, I am going to try to 
put that square peg where she belongs. 
Surely, making a beautiful hat, and thus 
making a happy woman, is just as im- 
portant as training the young idea to 
shoot, especially if one does not care 
particularly whether the young idea is 
trained or not. No matter how hard 
Miss Y. tries, she can never be happy 
in a schoolroom—but as a milliner! 
How I should like to see her surrounded 
by velvet, lace and ribbons. She has 
saved up a few hundred dollars, and if I 
succeed in convincing her that she really 
is in a round hole, she will invest it in a 
nifty little millinery store on our Main 
Street, and the “school-marm lines" will 
have disappeared forever. o. W. W. 


SEVEN million copies of Gene Stratton-Porter’s books have 
been sold—a marvelous record. In next month's ‘‘Ameri- 


can Magazine" Mrs. Porter will have a personal article en- 
titled “Why I Wear My Rose-Colored Glasses." She believes 
in taking an optimistic view of life and she explains why. 
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Both make Electricity :— 


the Power Station Dynamo and the Fiery little Columbias 


HE big dynamo whirling in the power 
station makes electricity for the big 
jobs—to light the city; to run the 
factory full of machines; to propel the street 


cars. 


The fiery little Columbia standing quietly 
behind the scenes makes electricity for all the 
little jobs—to ring bells and buzz buzzers; 
to make telephones talk; to run toys for the 
little folks; to ignite farm engines, autos, 
trucks, tractors, and motorboats. 

THE DRY BATTERY 
HE world is so used to having the Columbia Dry 
Battery always at its beck and call, the little red 
fellow’s work is accepted as a matter of course. 

Yet he is really one of the great marvels of the age 
—marvelous for what he does—marvelous for his 
power—marvelous for his long life. 


Columbia Dry Batteries are appropriately called 
“The handy-men of the world.” 


THE STORAGE BATTERY 


HE Columbia Storage Battery is backed up with 

a definite guarantee that makes certain for the pur- 
chaser the actual performance to which his purchase 
entitles him. 


And everywhere there 1s Columbia Service organized to 
back up that guarantee. Your Columbia Storage Bat- 
tery has the protection of the Columbia Pyramid Seal 
stamped on its lead terminals. No one but authorized 
Columbia Service Station experts will break that seal 
—they, and they only, have the authority and equip- 
ment for resealing. 


And if your battery should fail to live up to its 
guarantee, its intact Columbia Pyramid Seal will 
show at once that the battery has not been tam- 
pered with and you are entitled to thorough repairs 
or another battery without additional cost. . 


Columbia Storage Battery Service is all around 
you—it will be well worth your while to drop in and 
let them show you how they will save you annoy- 
ance and expense. 


Columbia 


ups Batteries 
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New and Magnificent 


newest motor car—a magnificent private coach, 


(a a witchery d style is woven into this 


alive with power, correct to the smallest detail, and 


refreshingly restful. 


Designed especially for those exacting men and women 
who know all that a good car can give them, and still want 
a car of higher quality and an increase of enjoyment. 


The Winton Six output being limited, we 
suggest that you give this new bevel-edge special 
early consideration. Salesrooms in many large 
cities. Shall we send you literature and the address 
of the salesroom nearest you? 


Winton Oil Engines 


inton Company 
in a separate, splendidly equipped 
plant, devoted exclusively to these 
two products. Write us your needs. 


The Winton Company 


87 Berea Road 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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How Friends Can Open Doors for You, by ALBERT SIDNEY GREGG 


~ How Friends Can Open 
Doors for You 


(Continued from page 45) 


In fact, all big industrial centers have their 
group of ‘business exclusives’ who can be 
reached -only by the introductions of 
those who know you and who know them. 

“My initial success in^ Saint Paul 
indicated the value of a large acquaint- 
ance of the right sort. Why had I done so 
much business? I had started without a 
particle of experience. All I had to guide 
me was the instruction book of the com- 
pany. At length, however, it became clear 
to me that my big asset had been the exten- 
sive acquaintanceresulting from my activi- 
ties as an athlete. My name and picture 
had beenin the papers many times, and the 
people all knew me. This publicity was 
of no value to me as a bank clerk, but it 
became valuable the moment I began to 
sell insurance. It would have been valu- 
able, no matter what I was selling. As 
soon as I saw just what it meant to be 
widely known, I set out.to develop a 
clientele of business friends all over the 
country. I have an asset now in my per- 
sonal friendships which steadily increases 
in value as I become older. 

I like people for themselves. It is a 
part of my system to be quick to help the 
other fellow, regardless of any possible 
benefit to me. There should be both a 
hitch and a kick to such relations. My 
silent partnership works both ways. I 


honestly want to boost the interests of : 


others; not merely to have them boost 
my interests. Such a thing as a selfish 
friendship cannot exist. It must be genu- 
ine and reciprocal in order to last. 

“I want to make this point emphatic: 
The man who starts out with the idea that 
he is going to use his friends exclusively 
for his own selfish ends will soon not have 
any friends. Once your friends find that 

ou are willing to lend them a helping 

and, they, in turn, will try to help you. 
My friends give me a great deal of valu- 
able information about men high up that 
comes into play sooner or later. This 
atmosphere of good will based on friend- 
ship I regard as my one great asset, and I 

uard it as sacredly as I possibly can. 
Fredin must not be overworked. It 
is very easy to overplay the game. One 
must use tact and good sense. 


s Y ADVICE to a man who wishes to 

develop a clientele of valuable busi- 
ness friendships is, first of all, to show 
himself to be of a friendly disposition. A 
smile begets a smile. Words of sympathy 
and good cheer cost nothing. Get out 
among men. Do not turn your back on 
the little fellow. He may be the big fellow 
of to-morrow. The business men’s class 
in the city Y..M. C. A. is a fine place to 
come into contact with men worth know- 
ing. The same is true of clubs composed 
of business men. 

“Soon after I discovered the value of 
influential friendships I began studying 
the men higher up, and especially the 
methods by which dag gained an influence 
over other men. James J. Hill was one of 


the men I tried to analyze. As a young 
boy, I knew him when he was just 
starting on his great career. He began to 
climb, and I watched his development 
with deep interest. As time passed I 
used to see him occasionally in the 
Minnesota Club, where I studied his 
movements and facial expressions as he 
talked with others. 


"EVENTUALLY I had worked out a 

crude system for interpreting his 
changing moods as shown by the position 
of his body and the expression of his face. 
I remember that when he became very 
earnest and perhaps a little nettled about 
something his lips would twitch as if he 
were about to break into a smile, but I 
knew he was not in a smiling mood. I 
have made it a habit to analyze public 
speakers, to find out exactly how they 
produce their effects, whether by ges- 
tures, facial expression, style, emphasis, 
logic, or illustrations. Bit by bit f have 
developed my code for reading human 
nature, so that now in a way, it is com- 
paratively easy for me to sense the state 
of a man’s mind, and govern myself ac- 
cordingly. The movement of a hand, the 
expression of the mouth and eyes, are sig- 
nals warning me what to say and what to 
leave unsaid. 

“On the surface men seent to be con- 
trolled by self-interest, but there is a pow- 
erful element of sentiment underneath. 
A man may cut his competitor’s throat 
for a profit, and then use the profit as an 
expression of his own love for wife, child, 
or sweetheart. This duality of motive 
may explain the contradictions we some- 
times see in the conduct of some men. 
No matter what the causes may be, it is 
of the highest importance that the sales- 
man should have at least some ability to 
read his man. And this skill can be ac- 
quired only by studying peoplè and 
building up a code of interpretation. 

“Don’t let the man of large interests 
overawe you when you finally meet him. 
He is human. If you are confident in 
your bearing, which is the expression of 
your own self-respect, he will treat you 
as man to man. But if you show timidity 
or hesitation; if you are afraid of him and 
apologetic for yourself, you are as good 
as whipped beke you begin. 

“Big men are big for three reasons: 
They have capacity, fixity of purpose, 
and driving power. An important ele- 
ment of their capacity is their ability to 
see more than their associates do. It is 
said that genius is only a superior power 
of seeing, and I believe it is true. To 
vision, or the power to see, must be added 
the ability to grasp large affairs, to work 
out details and to utilize the brains of 
other men. Big men are used to thinking, 
talking, and acting on a large scale. 
Cecil Rhodes literally thought in con- 
tinents. Jim Hill developed an empire 
in the Northwest. Schwab deals with 
fleets of ships and giant industries. 
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Sani-Flush 
Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Sani-Flush has made one 
of the tasks you used to 
dread simple and easy. lt 
cleans the closet-bowl—and 
does it without any drudg- 
ery on your part. 


Hj By following directions, 
-| and using alittle Sani-Flush 
4 regularly, you will keep the 
closet-bowl clean—and 


odorless. 


Even the annoying rust 


marks disappear. Try 
Sani-Flush. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
717 Walnut Ave., Canton, Ohio 
Canadian Agents: 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Ltd. 


Toronto, Ontario 


Ask your dealer at 
once for Sani-F lush. If 
he is unable to supply 
you immediately, send 
us 25 c (stampsorcoin) 
for a fullsize can post- 
paid. (Canadian price 
35 cents; foreign price 
50 cents.) 


- M 
oENVER THE GATEWAY 
TO i2 NATIONAL 
AND 2 NATIONAL M TS 
These natural historic and scenic wonderlands are 
owned and maintained by the United States as the 
Nation's free vacationland for rest and recreation. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN NATIONAL PARK (Estes) 
and DENVER'S NEW MOUNTAIN PARKS 


are the most beautiful and unique scenic auto trips 
in the world. Enjoy camping, fishing, mountain 
climbing, motoring and outdoor sports in Colorado. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETS 
that tell where to go, what to see and what it coste to 
vacationin the Colorado Rookies. Low railroad rates. 


THE DENVER TOURIST BUREAU 


524 17th Street, Denver, Colo. 
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ECONOMY renewable FUSES 


are pioneers in the renewable fuse field. 
Back in the days when such a thing was not 
thought possible, they blazed the way toa 
saving of approximately 80% of 
annual fuse maintenance costs as 
compared with the use of one-time 
fuses—a saving which is now en- 
joyed by thousands of users; homes, 
industrial plants, railroad and 
steamship lines and public build- 
ings of all descriptions. 

An inexpensive ‘‘Drop-Out’’ Re- 
newal Link restores a blown 
Economy Fuse to its original effi- 
ciency. 

Economy Fuses insure maximum 
protection to electrical circuits against the fire 
and accident hazards of overloads and short 
circuits. Accept no substitutes. 


Sold by all electrical jobbers and dealers. 


ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. 
Kinzie and Orleans Sts. CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Sole manufacturers of" ARKLESS"—the Non-Renewable 
Fuse with the 1005; Guaranteed Indicator 


ECONOMY FUSES ARE ALSO MADE IN 
CANADA AT MONTREAL 


ECONOMY medie FUSES 


WHERE DO YOU LIVE? 


We are going to put a distributor in every town 
in the United States. Be the man in your terri- 
tory. We teach you how to build a permanent, 
substantial business. Write for details now. 
^ NU-EX FIRE APPLIANCE CO. 

501 Buttles Ave. Columbus, Ohio 


“Mullins Steel . 
Boats Can't Sink" 


Mullins Steel Boats are fitted with air 
chambers like life boats—they can't 
sink. Built like a Government tor- 
pedo boatof puncture proof steel plates 
—an absolutely watertight construc- 
tion. They cannot leak—waterlog— 
dry out—warp—open at the seams 
and never require calking. No cost 
for upkeep—safer, more durable, more 
economical than any wooden boat. 


Over 65,000 satisfied Mullins owners 
all over the world. 


Write today for beautifully il- 
lustrated catalog—works of art 
and full of valuable boating in- 
formation. 


E idisse n RE 


The W. H. Mullins Company f 
660 Franklin St. Salem, Ohio [24 


| in the head and not in the feet.” 
| Parker did some tall hustling with his 


* When you get your hearing with the 
big man don't throw away your oppor- 
tunity by talking in small terms. He 
thinks and talks in large figures, and you 
must adjust yourself to think and talk in 
the same way. It will make you dizzy, if 
you are not used to such heights, but you 
can learn. You will never be able to do 
business on a big scale until you have 
learned to think and to expect on a big 
scale. 

“One of the advantages of making 
friends among successful men is that you 
will gradually acquire the point of view 
and mode of thought of the group to 
which they belong, and of the groups a 
little higher up. This enables you to meet 
a man of any rank on his own plane of 
thought, and if you can impress a big man 
by your knowledge of affairs, especially 
of affairs in which he is an expert, it will 
be much easier to do business with him. 
A big man in business will not waste very 
much time on a ' piker'." 

Parker gave a number of incidents 
from his own experience to illustrate his 
business philosophy. While he was still 
in Saint Paul he got track of a group 
of wealthy men in a Western state, and 
he made up his mind to go out and sell 
them some insurance. 

On arrival he found the usual diff- 
culties in the way of meeting the men in 
question. While apparently doing little, 
he was quietly writing small policies on 
the side. Gradually he made acquain- 
tances in the group next to the men he 
was after, and finally he met them in a 
natural way. Thus they came to know 
his name and his business. But during 
all these preliminary moves he did not 
mention insurance. The prospects be- 
gan to ask questions. “What is this 
fellow after? He is an insurance man, but 
he never says anything about it." 

On the fourth trip Parker struck; and 
almost in a day he landed policies amount- 
ing to a million dollars. is business was 
all velvet, for he had sold enough small 
policies to finance his campaign. 


Q^ ANOTHER occasion he picked out 
a man in a large city of the Middle 
West whom we will call Brown, and 
went after him. He decided in advance 
that Brown should take out a half- 
million-dollar policy. Every move was 
planned at Parker's desk before he started, 
in harmony with his oft-repeated asser- 
tion that he makes his sales in his office 
before he speaks to his prospect about 
the matter. 

One of his business axioms is ‘“‘hustle is 


So 


head. He did not know Brown, and he 
had no reason to believe that Brown knew 
him, but he did know a lot of influential 
men, whom Brown knew. Parker asked 
Smith, one of these mutual friends, for a 


| letter of introduction, and was given the 


letter without question, because Smith 
had bought a policy from Parker and was 
interested. 

Armed with this letter Parker called 
at Brown's place of business, and made 
this announcement: 

“Please tell Mr. Brown that Mr. Par- 
ker is here with a letter of introduction 
from Mr. Smith." 

Observe that Parker did not surrender 
the letter. If he had allowed the messen- 


er to take it in, his purpose would have 
een defeated. He had obtained that let- 
ter as a means of getting into the presence 
of Brown, and he was careful to keep it 
until that purpose had been accomplished. 
In a few moments Brown sent down word 
that he would see Mr. Parker. Brown 
read the letter in a preoccupied manner, 
listened to Parker's presentation in a half- 
hearted way, and then turned him down 
politely but decisively. On the way out 
to the elevator Parker came to the con- 
clusion that Smith did not throw a shell 
big enough. 
“I must train a bigger gun on Brown.” 
he said to himself. 


RUNNING over in his mind the “‘big 
guns” who might be available, Parker 
decided that Jones of an Eastern city 
was about the caliber he needed. So that 
very night he boarded a fast train for the 
East. je was a friend of long standing 
and was genuinely glad to see Parker. 
After they had chatted for a while, 
Parker got down to business by asking: 

"Don't you think Brown ought to 
carry more insurance?" He prompily 
backed his question with Fae reasons 
which cons appealed to Jones. 

“You are right," replied Jones. 

“Then give me a letter to him and I 
will close the deal." 

The letter was written forthwith, and 
the next day Parker was again seeking 
admittance to Brown’s office. This time 
he said: 

“Please tell Mr. Brown that Mr. 
Parker is here with a letter of intro- 
duction from Mr. Jones.” 

Parker was admitted at once. This 
time Brown was very cordial. After he 
had read the letter and looked Parker 
over carefully he exclaimed: 

“It seems to me I have seen you before, 
but I can't think just where ıt was—" 

“Yes,” replied Parker; “I was in to 
see you day before yesterday with a letter 
from Smith—” 

“Oh, yes, I believe that was it. Well, 
how much insurance do you think I ought 
to carry?” 

“Not less than half a million,” was the 
prompt response. 

“T cannot take that much," replied 
Brown, shaking his head, “but I will take 
out a policy for two hundred thousand 
dollars." 

After the application had been signed 
Parker suggested: 

"Now, this is your personal policy. 
Don't you think the company should car- 
ry some insurance on your life? You are 
a mighty big factor in this concern—” 

Brown smiled a little as he replied: 

* How much do you think I am worth 
to the company?" 

“Half a million at least.” 

*Well, I cannot decide that part of it. 
I will have to refer you to the chairman 
of our board." 

"Very well. Could you give me a let- 
ter to him saying that you favor the 
proposition and will leave the amount to 
him?" 

“Yes; I will do that." 

Parker secured the letter and the next 
day in another city he cornered the chair- 
man of the board and put the proposition 
up to him. 

“Of course he ought to be insured,” 
assented the chairman; “but half a mil- 
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‘USL Means Definite Battery Service 


uaranteed Every USL Storage Battery is sold on a 15- 


months’ guaranteed adjustment-plan. There are 
practically no adjustments necessary because the 
USL contains the exclusive machine-pasted plates 
that give the battery long life. Then the USL 
“Dry-Charged” shipping method prevents the loss 
of a part of your battery’s life before you buy it. 


But if some slight repair is necessary in any Ej 
make of battery the USL service station not only HH p 
makes it promptly but backs the work up with ER Z 


an eight-month’ adjustment-guarantee. m 


If you want the best battery and the best 
battery-service, consult the battery man at your 
local USL Service Station. 


ETE 


FREE: 50-cent Battery- Book —'This is a text-book that tells you 
everything you need to know about the construction, care and 
operation of a storage-battery. It is a text-book used by colleges 
and automobile schools. It sells for 50 cents a copy, but write 
promptly and we will gladly mail you one free, if you will give 
us the make and model of your car and mention this publication. 
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The public has paid $200,000,000 


for previous Maxwells; this 
is a greater Maxwell 


T is not a new Maxwell. It is in 
fundamentals the worthy descend- 
ant of 300,000 Maxwells that grace 
the highways of the world. 


But it is a greater car in many 
ways. There are the Hot Spot and 
Ram's-horn, for instance. 


Then there is a much improved 
electric system, a new type radiator, 
a development in upholstery, a far 
more durable top, and so on. 


To spend an hour in examining this 
Maxwell is a rare treat that any one 
will enjoy and long remember. But 
before you set forth to look it over let 
these facts sink into your mind: 


It is a magnificent feat in engineer- 
ing and building to be able to add so 
many new features to a car which has 
had a $200,000,000 run. 


But it is a far greater feat in a busi- 
ness sense to be able to add these 
magnificent improvements and not 
increase the price of the car. The 
price is still $895 f. o. b. Detroit. 


Stop and think what your dollar 
bought four years ago and what it 
buys now. About half. 


Then think what a rare bargain in 
value alone you’re getting in this car. 
For no matter what price you 
pay you'll find difficulty in ac- 
quiring a car that will run 
longer, last longer, and give you 
less trouble. 


That may seem a strong 
statement; but the record of 
the Maxwell bears it out. 


And here is why: 


More miles per gallon 
More miles on tires 


Five years ago the first Maxwell of 
the present model was built. There 
has never been a fundamental change 
in design since. We kept on making 
this car better and better. We have 
built more than 300,000 to date. 


We made it simple to begin with, 
and we have made the car better and 
better as we made more of them. 


It is a striking example in modern 
business of the old adage about doing 
one thing and doing it well. 


The best steel that money can buy 
goes into this car— the best automatics 
and other machines that money can 
buy cut up and finish this material. 


The best workers that can be hired 
put it together, and a group of men 
hard to duplicate in the automobile 
industry run the business. 


Five years ago there was one Max- 
well in every 1000 cars. Four years 
ago there was one Maxwell in every 
500 cars. Three years ago there was 
one Maxwell in every 200 cars. Two 
years ago there was one Maxwell in 
every 48 cars. Today there is one 
Maxwell in every 16 cars. 


It is not the aim of the Maxwell 
Motor Company to make the most 
cars in the world, but its aim is to 

make the most—best cars! 


Several thousand will go with- 
out Maxwell cars this year. 
The demand is without prece- 
dent. Don't be among those. 
See the greater Maxwell with- 
out delay. The price, re- 
member, is still $895 f. o. b. 
Detroit. 


MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 
MAXWELL MOTOR CO. OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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How Friends Can Open Doors for You, by ALBERT SIDNEY GREGG 


lion is a little high. Suppose we make it 
two hundred add fifty thousand." 

After this success Parker started in to 
win a prize consisting of a trip abroad 
to represent the American field forces of 
his company at an agents! meeting in 
RIDE: While engaged in this great con- 
test, he ran across a friend in the lobby 
of a New York hotel. 

"Say," exclaimed Parker, “do you 
know anybody who wants insurance?” 

His friend grinned, as he replied. “Yes, 
I have a man with me from a Western 
city. His name is Peters and he has a lot 
of money. You might land him.” 

“Where is he!” 

“Here, in the hotel. Say, you aren't 
going to tackle him to-night, are you?" 

“No, but I just panied to get in touch 
with him. Will you introduce me when 
you get a chance!” 

“Sure. I'd be glad to help you get that 
prize.” 

Later in the evening the opportunity 
came, and Parker and Peters were intro- 
duced in an incidental way. Parker did 
not say a word about insurance. 

Before his friend retired Parker found 
out from him that Peters was an early 
riser, and usually left the hotel a little 
after eight. 

“You will find him at that desk over 
there by the window,” said the friend. 


“After that he generally goes down to 
Wall Street.” 


ARKER was right on the job the next 

morning, and at eight o'clock he 
strolled up to the desk where Peters was 
sitting and opened the conversation. 
They talked for a while, and then Peters 
remarked that he was going down-town 
on the elevated. 

“I am going down that way myself," 
remarked Parker, “and if you don’t mind 
I will walk along with you.” . l 

On the way Parker opened fire about 
insurance, and got Peters to the point 
where he said Parker might call on him 
in his home city. 

“When will you be in your office?” 

“Day after to-morrow.’ 

“You may look for me at that time.” 

Parker presented himself at the office 
of Mr. Peters at the appointed time, 
which chanced to be on Friday. 

Peters made some excuse about not 
being able to take the matter up then, 
among other things saying that he had to 
be at his home up-state on Saturday. 

“May I call on you at your home?” was 
the next question. 

“Yes, I'll see you there.” 

Parker made a flying trip the next day 
and called at the Peters residence. He 
was introduced to Mrs. Peters and the 
three talked the matter over. : 

Parker proposed that Peters and his 
wife take out two policies for fifty 
thousand dollars, payable to either in 
case of the death of eke other. After the 
matter had been thoroughly discussed 
Peters asked Parker to step out on the 

rch while he and his wife conferred. 
js a few minutes Peters came out and 
told Parker that they would sign up for 
the policies. 

In estimating his own powers, Parker 
had attributed his success largely to his 
friendships; but I noted that he had 
overlooked a very important element in 
his own make-up. It is what I can best 


designate as "caliber." He is naturall 
at home with the big fellows. His vupeib 
health and friendly ways have much to do 
with getting a hearing and making 


friends. I charged him with possessing | 


more than ordinary natural powers, and 
thereupon ensued a discussion as to 
natural and acquired interest in others. 
Finally I put this question: 

"What can a man do to develop per- 
sonality and caliber? Are such qualities 
a gift at birth, or can they be acquired?" 

“No matter how poor his start, a man 
can do much to improve upon what nature 
gave him at the outset," was the reply. 
“There are a lot of ten-caliber men who 
are doing five-caliber work because of fear 
or laziness. It is more a question of will 
and determination than it is the size of 
the shell that a man throws. For instance, 


. a man can be clean and neat in his appear- 


ance, regardless of his size, and neatness 
has a lot to do with making a good im- 
pression. 

* But far deeper than clothes is the 
attitude of his mind toward mankind. 
Napoleon was a small man, but he had a 
commanding personality. The power of 
mastery in that great man was due en- 
tirely to what was inside of him. Person- 
ality springs from a latent sense of worth 
and power. If we really feel that we de- 
serve deference, and habitually ex it, 
we will unconsciously command deference. 
If we are ‘cringing and hesitating we must 
expect to be kicked. A man of personalit 
has poise. He is not easily upset. He 
does not hurry and seldom talks in a loud 
tone. He knows himself, his business and 
his market, and moves forward along well- 
defined lines of action. He is fearless but 
not bold or boastful. What you call caliber 
or capacity of mind is the result of as- 
sociating with men who do things and of 
thinking in a big way. Study and 
observation have much to do with it. 


* A SALESMAN to be successful on a 
large scale must know much more 
than his own line. 
essential to success; but specialization of 
any kind should have a broad background 
of general knowledge, especially a knowl- 
edge of the big business affairs in which 
men of the largest capacity are active. 
“You ask about my health? I attribute 
my vigor to athletic training in my 
youth, and to regular habits. My system 
for keeping in good condition is very 
simple. First of all I get plenty of sleep. 
In the morning I drink a glass and a half 
of hot water, and during the day I 
drink enough water to make at least 
six glasses. Before starting out, I spend 
about fifteen minutes in a physical set- 
ting-up exercise—any gymnasium trainer 
can show you what a setting-up exercise 
islike. I take a light breakfast and lunch- 
eon, eating a substantial meal at night. 
During the day I walk as much as I can. 
For a long time I walked several miles on 
my way down-town. Walking is splendid 
exercise, and a busy office man can keep 
himself in fairly good condition by walk- 
ing at least part of the way to his office 
in place of riding. Health is a man's 
chief asset, and he should give his 
physical condition at least as much at- 
tention as he bestows on his automobile. 
It furnishes the driving power without 
which all his other qualifications are 
practically worthless.” 


Specialization is | 


President Suspenders 


The light, simple, give-and-take feature 
of Presidents—so different from the un- 
yielding back-piece of ordinary suspend- 
ers—moves in unison with the slightest 
movement of shoulders or body. That's 
why they're so comfortable. Solid brass 
trimmings that won't stain or rust 


All suspenders marked “President” on 
the buckle are guaranteed satisfactory 
or money back. Look for the mark 
Accept only "Presidents." All dealers. 

Regular Length 50c 

Extra Long - 55c 

Extra Heavy - 75c 


or Lom, 


Shirley, Mass. 


FOR COMEORT 


How Useful Is 
Your Porch? 


How much of the day do 

you spend there? How 
often do your children play there? Is 
it arranged so you can sleep there? 

You can’t appreciate how useful your 
porch can be made until you have read 
our “Book of Porches.” It is a book of real 
information, giving definite suggestions regard- 
ing porches of every size and kind. 

It will also explain the exclusive features 
of construction that make Aerolux Porch 
Shades superior in usefulness and wear to 
any other shades. 


We will send it to you 
free upon request. 


The Aeroshade Co. 
931 Oakland Ave. 
Waukesha, Wis. 


Be a Traffic 


Manager 


Over a half million shippers need men 
who know how to route shipments, ob- 
tain shortest mileage and quickest 
deliveries; 


how to classify goods and 
obtain lowest rates. These are two vital 
factors in business competition. The 
man who can classify commodities and figure rout- 
ings most economically can name practically his own 
salary. Concerns gladly pay competent men 


$35 to $100 a Week 


Many pay & great deal more, because the knowledge 
of a Trained Traffic Expert saves them many times 
his salary. Train to enter this new, uncrowded 
profession. Positions are permanent; work is pleas- 
ant; salary is large. Give yourself a chance. 


We Train You by Mail 


in your spare time— at home — while holding your 
present position. The LaSalle Course is endorsed by 
railroads and big concerns everywhere. Coversthor- 
oughly every phase of shipping and transportation 
Write at once for Big Free Trafic Book and full de- 
tails. We will also send you a valuable book — 


“Ten Years Promotion in One" FREE 
A prominent business man said —*'It would pay 
every ambitious person to get this book even If it 
cost him $5.00." Free with literature explaining how 
easily you can qualify for a Big Traffic Job. 
LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
“The World's Greatest Extension University” 
Dept. 733-IC Chicago, Ill. 


: BE AN ARTI 


EA Wecanteach you 
u AN DRAWING 
y 


{ in your own 


Our 18 
years of success- 
ful teaching prove 
our ability. 

10 Courses in Com- 
mercial and Ilus- 
trative Drawing 
Endorsed by high 
art authorities. 

Students trained hy members of 
our Faculty are ng high-s: 
sitions. Artist's Outit FREE 

b Enrolled Students. 
Write today for Art Year BooK. 


SCHOLAPPLED ART 


ArpvEDARTBLDG.No. 5 BATTLE CREEK MICH. 


"FREE viu ( 


FITS AIR-TIGHT 
CAN'T STICK 


This lid seals Witt's Can and Pail tight 
as a vault. Dogs can't scatter the gar- 
bage; flies can't breed; odors can't get 
out. The Witt's lid fits air-tight and 
stays tight; but it never sticks. Witt’s 
outlasts two ordinary cans. Made of 
deeply corrugated, galvanized steel— 
rust-proof and 29 times stronger than 
plain steel. Buy Witt's for your home. It 
saves you money. Write 
for booklet and name of 
nearest Witt dealer. 


THE WITT CORNICE CO. 
Dept. A-2 Cincinnati, O. 


Look for the Yellow Label 
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Try These Tests on Yourself 


(Continued from page 31) 


man in front of you move his finger 
about eighteen inches farther to the 
right and repeat the experiment. Do the 
same thing with the left hand, trying in 
each case to register in your memory the 
exact location of the finger in space. When 
you have finished this preliminary point- 
ing, you are ready to be whirled. 

Of course your experiment will be very 
crude compared with the official tests, 
but it will give you some idea of your 
ability to sense motion correctly. Shut 
your eyes and have somebody rotate you 
on the piano stool, or in the chair or 
swing, as rapidly as possible. You should 
be turned ten times in ten seconds. That 
is the official requirement. But as you 
don't have to be an aviator, no harm will 
be done if your test isn't as exact as that. 


WHEN the whirling stops, still keep 
your eyes closed. The man in front 
of you must then place your finger in con- 
tact with his as he stands directly in front 
of you. When he has done that, raise your 
arm straight up and bring it down again, 
trying to touch his finger again. You will 
probably be from six to eighteen inches 
to the right of the mark. 

'The reason is that the fluid in your ear, 
the endolymph, has been made to flow to 
the right; and, even when the whirling 
stops, it continues to flow in that direction 
for a while. This makes you feel as if you 
were turning fo the left. And when you try 
to touch the finger in front of you, your 
hand inveluntarily goes off to the right 
because you feel as if you were moving to 
the left and have to reach back for the 
finger. If you have been whirled to the 
left you will do just the opposite. 

This is perfectly normal. It is what is 
called “normal past-pointing," that is, 
you point past the abject you want to 
touch, because you feel as if you 
turning away from it. 

The observer, the man in front of you, 
must watch your finger when you raise 
your arm, for you will **past-point" at the 
top of the swing also. Some men will past- 
point at the top and then point inward 
when they bring the hand down. In that 
case, the pointing at the top is the thing 
to be noticed, for that is the primary re- 
sponse before it has been altered by sub- 
conscious or conscious mental processes. 

Now comes the important part: How 
long does it take you to overcome the 
feeling that you are going to the left, and 
to raise your arm in a really straight line 
and then touch the observer's finger? If 
you can do this after three attempts with 
each arm your motion sensing apparatus 
is all right. If it takes you longer than 
that, you are at least below aviation 
standard. 

Here is another test: Sitting in the 
chair, bend forward at an angle of about 
ninety degrees, close your eyes, and have 
someone whirl the chair to the right five 
times in ten seconds. When it stops, you 
will again feel as if you were turning to the 
left; and on sitting up, you will think 
you are falling in that direction. In trying 
to overcome this, you will actually throw 


were 


your body to the right. Better have some- 
one there to catch you. 

In these tests, the whirling is done 
horizontally. Candidates for aviation 
were whirled vertically as well; that is, 
literally head over heels. They had 
special apparatus, but you can try the 
test yourself by simply laying your head 
on your own shoulder, as you sit in the 
chair. You see, your head is then at the 
same angle to your whirling as it would be 
in the “head-over-heels” test. You will 
find it much more difficult to recover from 
a vertical whirl than from a horizontal 
one. In this case, you will feel as if you 
are falling forward, or backward, accord- 
ing to the direction in which you were 
turned. 

Orientation is a very interesting sub- 
ject, even aside from these whirling tests. 
Some people seem to have a sixth sense— 
the sense of direction. They will wander 
about a strange city for hours, and then 
go back without trouble to their starting 
point. Or they will find their way through 
a pathless forest in which most persons 
would be lost inside ten minutes. Birds 
have a marvelous power of orientation, 
and some animals possess it in a remark- 
able degree. 

The examiners for the aviation corps 
found that human beings can be roughly 
divided into seven classes or types, on 
this point of their ability to find their way: 

First. The compass type, or those who 
get their bearings by the four cardinal 
points of the compass. They think of 
things as “to the east,” or “a little to the 
south." They are the ones who are always 
saying, "Let's see! That's north. Well 
then, we'll do so and so." They are always 
remembering streets as running north and 
south, or east and west. 3 

Second. The mapping tvpe, or the 
people who instinctively follow an imagi- 
nary map which they see in their mind's 
eye. To them north is always the top of 
the map; east is at their right, west at 
their lel and so on. If you tell them that 
a river, which is in sight, is to the east, 
they have to think of themselves as stand- 
ing so that the river is at their right, be- 
fore they can orientate themselves. 

Third. The “left and right" type, 
that is, the people who, after having 
traveled a route a few times, seem to 
remember it by “turnings.” They go a 
certain distance and turn to the right, a 


little farther and turn to the left. 
A VERY curious experiment along this 

line was made by a scientist who took 
some white rats and tested their powers 
of finding their way through a labyrinth 
or maze. The needed incentive was sup- 
plied by feeding them when they reached 
the center. They were tried in various 
ways, blindfolded, and so on. In the case 
of one group every use of the senses was 
guarded against by blindfolding, tempo- 
rarily destroying the sense of smell, cut- 
ting off their “whiskers,” and benumbing 
the soles of their feet so that their " deep 
muscle sense” would not guide then in 
turning. And yet, handicapped as they 
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Dont ook reiomser l l 
coupons ao blended in AMELS are in a class by themselves — easily 
CAMEL Cigarettes pro: { the most refreshing, the most likable cigarette 
oh ; you ever smoked. You can prove that! Simply 
compare Camels puff-by-puff with any cigarette in 
the world at any price! Put quality, flavor and 
cigarette satisfaction to the test! 


Made to meet your taste, Camels: never tire it, no 
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Try These Tests on Yourself, by KEENE SUMNER 


were, these rats, after making the trip a 
few times, threaded the maze as quickly 
as the others did. They had learned to 
turn right and turn left when they should. 

Fourth. The pathfinding type, which 
relies upon the recognition of landmarks. 
In a city with which they are only slightly 
familiar, they pick out certain buildings 
as guides. In the woods, they look for a 
familiar tree, or a peculiar rock. They 
learn a given route by the landmarks; and 
if you changed these landmarks around, 
they would be greatly confused. Their 
sense of direction would not be strong 
enough to guide them, and they would 
turn east instead of west, although their 
instinct, if they were of the first or the 
second type, should tell them better. . 

Fifth. The fragmentary type, which is 
orientated only in certain regions and un- 
der certain circumstances. These are the 
people in whom association plays a great 
part. Perhaps as children they lived in a 
town where there was a river to the south. 
In later life, if they are near a river they 
involuntarily think of it as to the south. 
If it does happen to be in that direction, 
well and good. But if it happens to be in 
some other direction, they cannot force 
themselves to feel as if it were. When 
they try to think of directions, they un- 
consciously start with the river as south 
of them. 

Sixth. The disorientated type, which in- 
cludes the people who are always confused 
and muddled about direction. If they are 
inside of a building they have no idea in 
which direction outside things are. Set 
one of these individuals down in New 
York City and ask him to point toward 
Boston and he may point toward Florida 
instead. Take him into a large store and 
ask him in which direction his own home 
is, and he has no definite idea. He can go 
home because he has learned the way, but 
he has no “sense” of the relative positions 
of places in space. 

eventh. The “lost” type—people who 
entirely lack the instinct of direction and, 
in addıtion, pay no attention to compass 
points, landmarks, or turnings. 


MONG the tests made in these avia- 
tion examinations were those to show 
the effect of tobacco upon vision, blood 
pressure, and pulse. The one for keenness 
of vision was taken every four minutes 
during smoking, and then compared with 
the results of the same tests taken before 
and after smoking. Of sixteen subjects, 
twelve showed a decrease in acuteness of 
vision, one showed an increase, and three 
were not affected either way. But the 
duration of this loss of keenness of sight, 
in the seventy-five per cent which showed 
it, lasted only a few minutes after they had 
finished smoking. 

Blood pressure increased in sixty-nine 
per cent of the tests made during smoking. 
But here, also, the effect was temporary, 
lasting only a few minutes. In fourteen of 
the sixteen cases, the pulse rate showed 
an increase averaging fourteen beats a 
minute. Two showed a fall of five beats 
per minute. 

These results came from smoking one 
cigar. Practically the same results have 
been produced by the inhalation of one or 
two cigarettes. But investigations made 
several years ago showed that the smoking 
of two cigars caused a rise of blood pres- 
sure sometimes lasting two hours. The 


natural inference is that excessive smoking 
would produce a fairly constant rise in 
pulse and blood pressure and a lessened 
acuteness of vision. The work on the 
effect of tobacco is as yet incomplete and 
deductions cannot be drawn definitely. 

Of course the tests of vision were 
not confined to those showing the ef- 
fects of tobacco. You are familiar with 
many of them, through visits to your 
oculist. But here is one which you can try 
yourself in regard to your “field of 
vision." How far to the right and to the 
left do you see, even when you are looking 
straight ahead? 

You can find out by this test: Have 
someone stand facing you, about two feet 
away. Cover your left eye and, with your 
right, look straight into his opposite eye. 
Have him extend his left arm out side- 
ways, so that his.hand is behind your range 
of vision. Then have him move his hand 
forward until you see it. He can ask you 
whether his fingers are moving or not. 
But be sure that you are looking straight 
into his eye. You will be tempted to look 
a little toward his hand. If you can see his 
fingers when they are practically opposite 
your ear, that is about all the human eye 
is capable of. Try the same test for up- 
ward and downward range. It is not as 
great in any case. 


T9 TEST your ears for hearing, stand 
twenty feet away from the “observer” 
and with your back to him. Close one ear 
by pressing your moistened forefinger 
firmly into it. The observer must then 
exhale and, with the “breath” left in him, 
whisper numbers, words, or sentences, 
which you must repeat after him. If you 
cannot hear him at twenty feet, have bim 
come closer, repeating the whispering 
until he reaches a point where you do hear. 
But you should be able to do it at twenty 
feet. If you can hear him at that distance, 
have him move farther away until you find 
the limit of your hearing ability. Make 
the test separately for each ear. 

The reason for having the observer 
exhale before whispering is that, if his 
lungs are filled with air, he can whisper so 
loudly that it is not a proper test. But 
with only the "residual" air—that left 
after exbaling -he cannot do this. Try it 
yourself and see. 

The watch test for hearing should be 
made with a loud ticking one. But as 
watches vary so much, it 1s necessary to 
try out each one separately. If five per- 
sons with “ ears” hear a watch at a 
certain distance, take that as the standard 
to be met. A good tick should be heard at 
about forty inches. Close your eyes and 
also close, with your moistened finger, the 
ear you are not testing. 

Some of the most elaborate of the 
aviation tests were those for the effect 

roduced on a human being by lessening 
fis supply of oxygen. These were neces- 
sary because of the high altitudes to which 
fighting pilots had to go. But even an 
ordinary man sometimes has to get along 
on a short ration of oxygen. He must do 
it if he climbs a mountain, or crosses the 
ranges on his way to and from California. 
In the West, many people spend their 
vacations at an aficide of seven or eight 
thousand feet; and a far greater number 
live the year round at that elevation. 

The air at sea level contains 21 per cent 
of oxygen. The supply decreases as we go 
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up; so that, at 10,000 feet, we have only In the meantime, Coxwell discovered 

Inflamed gums—a cause about 14 per cent; at 15,000 feet, 12 per that his own arms were paralyzed. But 
of. loose teeth cent; at 20,000 feet, 10 per cent, and, with his teeth he managed to pull the 

finally, at 30,000 feet, a mere bagatelle of cord which opened the gas valve and the 

s 6 per cent. Human beings cannot live on balloon began to descend. As it came 


such a limited supply. down, Glaisher regained first his con- 
YORRHEA is Some of them cannot live at even lower sciousness, then his hearing, then his 
Meng ue t | altitudes, where “oxygen hunger" makes sight, and finally recovered altogether. 


both gums and teeth. | itself felt. Even though they can live It was found, by the instruments, that 
Tender gums indicate 


x any Suh it coma | there, they are unable to exert themselves the balloon had reached a height of thirty- 
loosening teeh Im | to any great extent. If you go to a much thousand feet. — Y 
eie ge jar ft. he | higher elevation than you are accustomed Another experience was that of Tissan- 


normal gum line. | to, you will, if you are prudent, avoid dier, who was the sole survivor of a party 
IP m emeny uny | taking much exercise for a few days. of three which made a balloon ascension 


openings for millions Experiments at Pike's Peak showed the in 1875. He wrote afterward an account 
of bacteris ṣo uec | wisdom of this. A man walking at the in which he said: 

base. Toothbase de- | rate of four miles an hour at Colorado 

cay quickly follows. | G ri howed i i .I had taken care to keep absolutely still 
Even if the cavity be | Springs showed an average increase in -. j ^ 
Sled’ and the tooth pulse of 24 beats a minute. The first day without suspecting that I had already perhaps 


saved, the gums con- T : lost the use of my limbs. At 24,600 feet the 
tinue to recede. Re. | ON Pike s Peak the same CREECISE. caused condition of torpor which overcomes one is 
member, too, that in- | an increase of 61 beats a minute. On the 


flamed and bleed A extraordinary. Body and mind become 
gums actas so many | fourth day the increase was 54 beats. feebler little by little, gradually and insensibly. 
doorways for disease 


There is no suffering. On the contrary, one 

germs to enter the sys- . 5 E > d 
tem—infecting joints (THE diminished oxygen and low baro- feels an inward joy. There is no thought, of 
or tonsils—or causing metric pressure of high altitude cause the dangerous position; one rises and is glad 
other ailments. : « ire » to be rising. The vertigo of high altitude is 
Against this Pyor- | What is known as “mountain sickness. foran empty word. Bor so tii s Lean fadge 
chen das passae In some persons, this shows itself at com- from my own impressions this vertigo appears 
are powerless. Yet | paratively low elevations, especially if at the last moment, and immediately precedes 


La m gr they have a weak heart. Some people can extinction, sudden, unexpected, and irresist- 


who are over forty, | gO tO 14,009 or 15,000 feet without un- ible. I soon felt myself so weak that I could 
and many under this | pleasant symptoms. But only a very few not even turn my head to look at my com- 
age. But Forhan's 


F used in time and | can venture to 19,000 feet without real panions. I wished to take hold of the oxygen 


used consistently— | distress tube, but found that I could not move my 
| s E ‘ š k 
po. C pravanti There are two forms of this mountain 5: My mind was still clear, however, and I 


scientific tooth 
cleanser as well. e a e pe. 
Brush your teeth | beyond your own individual limit, comes 


with it, See how 


promptly. bleeding | 19 SU denly when you enter the rarefied at 26,000 feet, but my tongue was paralyzed. 
or gum tenderness | air. The slow form shows itself later and — All at once I shut my eyes and fell down power- 
Sensa tod baw is partly due to causes other than the less and lost all further memory. It was about 


sickness: The acute, which is due to going ires Aga Mister rade S s d 
then to 280. I wished to call out that we were 


kept white and | barometric depression. 1:30. 

E odiis In the acute form, the person has a : 

has already set in | rapid pulse, nausea, a feeling of utter In this case the balloon descended after 
sanusingForhans | prostration, a livid color, buzzing in the reaching 28,820 feet. Tissandier re- 
tistimmediatelyfor | ears, dimmed vision, and fainting fits. covered, but his two companions lost 
special treatment, In the slow form, which is the normal their lives. The cause of these dangerous 
PD M kind, the person at first has no unpleasant Symptoms is, of course, lack of oxygen. 


symptoms. He says he “feels fine.” He There must be a constant flow of oxygen 
FORHAN CO. | ma dizzy and have things "look through the blood to supply the active 
#00 0h Are NY. black? when he straightens up after cells in the tissues. In anemia, for in- 
stooping over, but he thinks he is all stance, there is a definite oxygen hunger, 
right. Even at this stage, however, if you and the patient attempts to make it up 
examined his lips, eyelids, and nails, you by more rapid breathing; he is trying to 
would find that the skin was blue. get more air into his lungs. 
After some hours he begins to feel 
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s f sef apresso; Make come giddiness and nausea. His face is form of mountain sickness shows this very 
Peper ies ae: A | ubed. his eyes dull and h The plainly. In thi h f 

|| Turn your ideas in | , yes dull an eavy. plainly. In this type, the person feels 
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ing, Versification, Journalism, 
— Play Writing, Photoplay 
Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr, J. Berg Esenwein, 
| for many years editor of Lippincott's Magazine, and 
| a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frarik, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. 
J] One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—"play work," he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
tompleting her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
| There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
j| for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
[ faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses, 
We publish The Writer's Library. We also publish The 
Writer's Monthly, especially valuable for ws full reports of 


the lierary market. Besides our teaching service, we offer a 
manuscript criticism service. 


tongue is coated, the pulse rapid, and excited and buoyant; sometimes he feels 
although his temperature is about normal as if he were being lifted into the air. 
he feels cold and shivery. There may be twitching of the lips and 
The symptoms of mountain sickness trembling of the limbs. In severe cases, 
last a day or a few days as a rule. If the this condition may even go so far as to 
person has certain kinds of heart trouble cause convulsions. 
or of nervous trouble, he will have to go Of course the importance of oxygen to 
back to a low elevation, sometimes as the high-flying aviator cannot be ex- 
quickly as possible, for in severecasesdeath aggerated. The Medical Research Lab- 
will ensue if heremainsatthe high altitude. oratory found that, out of a hundred care- 
A dramatic instance of the effects fully selected persons, only 61 are physi- 
of going suddenly to a great elevation cally and mentally capable of reaching an 
is found in the experience of Glaisher, a altitude of over 20,000 feet with safety; 
meteorologist, and his assistant, Coxwell, 25 are not safe above 15,000 feet, and 14 
years ago. They were making a balloon ought not to go above 8,000 feet. It 
ascent and, at twenty-six thousand feet, would be impossible for a pilot without an 
Glaisher found that he could not read his extra oxygen supply to take an airplane 
instruments. Then his legs became para- to the extreme altitudes which have been 
lyzed and, very soon afterward, his arms reached. Schroeder, for instance, climbed 
also, although he could still move his head. to almost 30,000 feet at Dayton last year. 
Next his sight failed entirely; then his Experiments made on Pike’s 
hearing; and finally he lost consciousness 
completely. 
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show that complex changes occur in the 


body when a person stays at a high eleva- 
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tion for a long period. This is becoming 
*acclimated." But these changes do not 
occur when an aviator, or anyone else, 
alternates between high and low altitudes. 
So one should be careful about taking the 
chances. 

Fainting is often the result of the body’s 
effort to make the adjustments necessary 
to compensate for lack of oxygen. That 
is the reason why an aviator would faint, 
when he is at a high altitude, if he did not 
give himself oxygen from the tank in his 
machine. 

. This fainting in the air occurs some- 
times even at comparatively low altitudes. 
The effects of the diminished supply of 
oxygen, which exists even below five 
thousand feet, are generally not quickly 
apparent. But in some cases they are 
cumulative, and are seen in pilots who 
have begun to “‘go stale.” In these cases, 
the man should not fly at all until he has 
entirely recovered. By the way, it is in- 
teresting to note that “athletic hearts” 
behave particularly badly under low 
oxygen’ supply. 


HERE is another test which you can 
try on yourself: See how long you can 
hold your breath; and observe your sensa- 
tions while doing it. This test was used at 
first by the British on the theory that it 
would show a man’s ability to endure 
oxygen hunger. But it was finally deter- 
mined that the two had little, if any, re- 
lation to each other. 

As a rule, however, a man should be 
able to hold his breath for at least forty 
seconds. Most of the men who qualified 
as good pilots did it for sixty seconds or 
more. If dizziness, blurred vision, and 
other symptoms occurred under forty 
seconds, the applicant was rejected by the 
British. Even if he had a good lung ex- 
pansion, this inability to hold his breath 
disqualified him in the opinion of the 
Royal Flying Corps examiners. 

A further test was to have the candi- 
date stoop and touch the floor four times 
in succession and then see how long he 
could, hold his breath. Good pilots held 
it for at least 40 seconds, generally be- 
tween 50 and 60 seconds. To hold it less 
than 30 seconds was unsatisfactory. 

Try these various tests on yourself. 
Get the family together and see which one 
has the best motion-sensing apparatus 
concealed within otherwise commonplace 
ears. If you’ve been crowing over other 
folks because you never are dizzy, or sea- 
sick, perhaps the reason is that your ears 
haven’t sense enough, motion sense enough, 
to tell you to be. We like to find out new 
and interesting facts about ourselves. 
Here is a chance to do it in a novel way. 


ONE of the most remarkable busi- 
mess men in America is George A. 
Gaston. In next month’s magazine 
B. C. Forbes will tell the story and the 
ideas of Mr. Gaston in an article en- 
titled Don't Try to Sell Something 
That People Don't Need." 


“THE Adventures of a Caterer” will 
be related in next month's magazine 
by Mary Rogers DeMotte. One of 
the interesting stories she will tell is 
of a wild dash she once made in a 
taxicab with a five-foot fish. 
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“Chick” Evans on Golf as a Test 


“In tennis, you serve the balls to your 
opponent and return them to him. And 
you can defeat him by placing the ball 
where he can’t get it. In Billards you can 
leave the balls ın an unfavorable position 
for him. In football, you can actually 
measure your physical strength and speed 
and cleverness against his. In basket-ball, 
in chess and checkers, in bridge, or any 
other card game, you can force him to 
make plays which beat him. 

“But in golf, your antagonist plays his 
own ball and you play yours. There is 
only one time when your ball can be so 
placed as to interfere with his; but when 
that happens, it is by accident, never by 
design. Tiefe to what is called a ‘stymie.’ 
In putting, one player's ball sometimes 
fails to go into the cup and lies exactly in 
the way of the opponent's ball. But no 
one ever brings this about intentionally. 
Itis the result of the failure of hisown shot. 


*fT HERE is one way in which a player 

can at least try to interfere with his 
opponent's game; but it is unfair practice, 
and a man who followed it would lose his 
standing on the links. Suppose you were 
playing with a man, and you knew that 
he had some little trait of PRIE which 
you could use to make him nervous. May- 
be it upsets him to have people speak to 
him when he is about to make a shot. If, 
knowing that, you addressed some remark 
to him just as he was ‘addressing’ the ball, 
you might disturb his balance enough to 
cause him to top the ball. In the end it 
might make him lose that hole. 

“There are always opportunities to play 
on your opponent’s weakness in some such 
subtle way as this; but to use them is con- 
sidered unsportsmanlike. A man who 
would resort to them in a serious match 
would be condemned by everybody. 

“Even the ‘gallery’ of spectators is ex- 
pected to observe this unwritten rule. 
Contrast a golf tournament, for instance, 
with a football or a baseball game. At a 
football match there is organized cheer- 
ing. Anybody with enough lung power 
can shout encouragement or derision to 
the players. At a baseball game you can 
josh a team to your heart’s content. But 
the spectators at a golf tournament are 
expected to keep quiet. 

“Several years ago, the English golfer, 
Hilton, was playing a match with Fred 
Herreshoff, and there was a large gallery 
following the game. As the two men 
walked along from one point to another, 
some of the spectators joined Hilton and 
began asking him questions. Of course 
he answered them; it was evident that 
they did. not intend any discourtesy. 
Quite the contrary. But when Herreshoff 
noticed what was going on, he immediate- 
ly went to the man in charge and pro- 
tested. He knew that this conversation, 
which was being forced on Hilton, might 
unfavorably affect his (Hilton’s) playing. 
Herreshoff wanted it stopped; aad It was. 


of Character 


(Continued from page 34) 


That was an example of good sportsman- 


ship. 

f think the commonest fault which 
men show on the golf course is temper, 
or some form of lack of self-control. A 
man comes up to the tee for his drive, 
slices his ball perhaps, and it goes into the 
rough. What does he do? Well, if there 
isn’t a gallery around, he often breaks 
loose with a perfect torrent of violent lan- 

uage. 

“‘ Blankety-blank-blank-blank! Isn’t 
that the damnedest luck you ever saw? 
You couldn’t hit a house with this gosh- 
darned club. Might as well try to play 
with a baseball bat. Of all the biankety- 
blank shots—' 

“And so on and on. A friend of mine 
told me of a match he played with a man 
of this type. The man literally cussed his 
way from one hole to the next. Once, 
when he had made a bad shot, he slammed 
his club against a tree and broke the stick 
to pieces. Of course my friend beat him, 
with two holes still to go. The custom is 
to keep on and play the remaining holes 
anyway. But when theresult was decided at 
the sixteenth hole, my friend put his clubs 
in the bag and started back to the house. 

** Aren't you going to play the other 
holes?' the man called after him. 

***No,’ was the calm reply. 

“What’s the matter?’ 

**] don't care to play any more,’ my 
friend said quietly, and went on. 

"Everybody knew why he didn't care 
to finish the course. They went to him 
afterward and told him he did just right. 
And it wasn't many months before the 
man who hadn’t enough self-respect to 
control his temper in a game of golf 
dropped out of that club. 


* ANOTHER fault which is pretty sure to 
show itself on the links is conceit. I 
have seen a good many promising young 
players ruined by it. Only the humble in 
spirit can improve their playing; and 
young golfers, if they are at all successful, 
are likely to set too great a value on their 
game. i 
“By humility I don’t mean timidity, 
lack of belief in yourself. It is just the 
same in golf that it is in business, or in 
anything else, for that matter. You have 
got to have the courage to attempt things, 
and the confidence that you can win—or 
at least make a good showing. But if you 
get to the point where you think you know 
it all, and can’t learn anything from oth- 
ers and from your own experience, you're 
finished. 
“It would be irritating to play with a 


very conceited man if you didn’t train’ 


yourself to be amused instead. He is both 
a poor loser and a bad winner. If you beat 
him, he always has a long post-mortem 
list of excuses and explanations to account 
for it. And if he beats you, he either pa- 
tronizes you or crows over you. When he 
loses, he has a grouch. When he wins, he 


has a strut. When he loses, he is black. 
When he wins, he is beaming. If you see 
a man who takes his failure or his success 
that way, you may be certain that he al- 
ways thinks first of himself. I shouldn't 
like to be his wife or his partner in business. 


“QNE trait which shows itself in golf 
more than in any other outdoor 
game is concentration. You have just one 
thing to think about—that little ball. You 
alone are to decide where it is to go. No 
body can alter its movements; they are 
absolutely in your hands. A man should 
be able to concentrate every faculty of 
mind and body on each shot as he makes it. 

“Even when he is walking forward after 
a shot his mind must be busy with what he 
is going to do next. He must know the 
‘lay’ of his ball, decide on the character 
of his next shot, and choose mentally the 
kind of club he is going to use. It calls for 
both judgment and decision, as well as for 
concentration. 

“That is the reason why golfers do not 
like to talk while they are walking forward 
between shots. I believe some people 
criticize me because, even in a tournament, 
I speak to my friends in the gallery. They 
think it betrays a lack of concentration 
on my part. If I say, ‘Hello, Jim!’ to 
somebody, they think my mind isn’t on 
the game as it should be. 

“They cite Jerome Travers, for in- 
stance. And certainly Travers is an ex- 
ample of supreme concentration. To the 
onlooker it seems as if the game were a life 
and death affair to him. He never smiles, 
never speaks. And there is Walter J. 
Travis, who, whether winning or losing. 
never fails to play with cool and careful 
precision. He, too, rarely smiles and al- 
most never speaks. 

“But you cannot always judge of a 
man's concentration by his outward de 
meanor. Back in the days when, as I said 
before, I could not sleep when a match was 
on and shook with nervousness when I got 
to the tee, I don’t remember that any- 
body remarked it. But after I had schooled 
myself so that I slept like a baby before 
a big match, and had gained self-con- 
trol in playing, some of the critics began 
to talk of my being ‘nervous.’ 

"Maybe I fool them the same wav 
when it is a matter of concentration. lt 
is a natural reaction for me, when I see a 
friend, to say ‘Hello, Jim!’ There would 
be more of a conscious mental effort if I 
did not say it. As for concentrating, we 
do that, too, according to our tempera- 
ment. When I start forward after a shot. 
I am sizing up the situation intently. But 
when I have decided what I am going to 
do next—well, I've decided. Then it is 
natural for me to look around. 

"On the putting green, concentration 
is more necessary than at any other point 
in the game. And a man's ability in put- 
ting is a good gauge of his mental control. 
For the benefit of those who do not know 
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golf, let me explain that the putting green 
is the square of fine, close turf around the 
cup—the little four and a quarter-inch 
hole into which the ball must be sent. 
And a ‘putt’ is a stroke on this green. It 
is the most delicate one in the game. It 
calls for relaxed muscles in the arms and 
wrists; and even a slight twitch, or any 
lack of perfect freedom, will spoil the stroke. 


"(CHARACTER shows itself on the put- 
ting green! A man may be a 
driver, he may like the big swing and the 
feeling of starting something. But it is 
on the green that he shows his power to 
negotiate a delicate and difficult transac- 
tion, to keep himself well in hand until a 
thing is finished. In a match game, he has 
to do this under the most difficult condi- 
tions. Several hundred spectators stand 
around, watching him with breathless in- 
terest. He knows that probably a good 
many of them have money up on the 
ame. And there is a psychological effect 
rom all this to which it is very hard to 
be insensible. He must shut out even the 
consciousness of the spectators being 
there. If he cannot do that, the mere 
sound of a chance remark, of a woman's 
laugh, or the half-seen movement of a 
parasol, may cause him to miss his putt. 

“T should say that a man who is good 
on the putting green is one who would be 
good in a business emergency requiring a 
cool head, control of nerves, and absolute 
concentration. It doesn't require quick 
thinking, or initiative. But it is the su- 
preme test of steadiness. It shows you 
the man who doesn't go to pieces under a 
strain. 

“Here is an interesting idea: I believe 
that in playing in a tournament men show 
themselves more as they are in business; 
and that, in playing what you might call 
a social game, just for the exercise and the 
relaxation, they show their real pe son- 
si 
“You see, a tournament ts business, for 
the time being. It is played for compen- 
sation—a title, a silver cup. And involun- 
tarily a man puts his business self into it. 
He is conscious that he is under observa- 
tion, that he is being judged by outsiders, 
and he shows more self-control and is 
more careful, both in his game and in his 
self-expression, than he is when just play- 
ing for amusement. 

“All the same, you cannot watch a man 
through several tournaments without 
getting a good line on his character. There 
is Robert Gardner, for instance, “Bobby” 
Gardner, as his hosts of friends call him. 
I think he has the very perfection of man- 
ner on the links. He is always cheerful, 
always courteous. In playing with him, 
even in a match, you never lose sight of 
the fact that golf is a game, a friendly con- 
test of skill, a mutual experience in sports- 
manship. Nelson Whitney of New Or- 
leans is another golfer with the same char- 
acteristics. And I could name many oth- 
ers whose fine qualities I know through 
golf as I could scarcely have learned them 
in any other way of association. 

"You will not often find a man with a 
‘yellow streak’ playing golf. In the first 
place, I don't think the game appeals to 
that type of man. And in the second 
place, the traditions and ideals of the 
game are so high that the ‘yellow’ player 
would not last long in a club. Of course 
there are chances for trickery and dishon- 


esty in golf, just as there are in any game, 
from bean-bags to baseball. But in spite 
of the fact that there are fewer rules to 
guard against these things in golf than in 
any other organized game, I think it is the 
cleanest sport in the world. 

“There is an interesting story apropos 
of this point. When the game was intro- 
duced into the United States we Ameri- 
cans went into it with characteristic ener- 
gy and with the typical Yankee concern 
about winning. A man was telling me 
about it the other day, and he said that 
the players here were.very keen then about 
rules. They insisted on the pound of flesh, 
so to speak, for every technical infraction. 
They watched each other like hawks and 
claimed the limit in penalties for any- 
thing and everything. 

“For instance, even in a casual friendly 
ame, one man would say that another 
ad ‘soled’ his club in a bunker-shot— 

that is, touched the club to the ground 
when he was supposed not to—and would 
stop the play to argue about it. 

“The rules here were those used by the 
ancient and honorable St. Andrews Golf 
Club in Scotland, and probably hadn't 
been revised for a hundred years, or more. 
These punctilious players, who wanted 
everything to be regulated by the book, 
went to Mr. David Forgan in Chicago— 
himself a Scotchman and an excellent golf- 
er—and set up a howl about getting the 
rules revised. They wanted them brought 
up to date, they said, so that every possi- 
ble point would be covered. Mr. Forgan 
told them that if the game of golf had to 
have printed rules in order to make men 
conduct themselves like honest gentlemen 
he’d quit playing it; and that ended the 
matter. 

“The result is that ‘tradition’ has 
roved far more compelling than a five- 
oot shelf of rules would be. And the 

tricky and dishonest man is less common, 
and much more uncomfortable, on the 
golf course than almost anywhere else. 


“T HAVE kept one important. point for 

the last. It is this: Never quit until 
the game is irretrievably lost! The man 
who does is a fool as well as a coward. 
Every golfer with much experience can 
tell you of games that have been won by 
the player who, at some stage, seemed 
hopelessly beaten. It doesn't pay to give 
up, and it shows a fault in character as 
well. A qune is not lost until the last hole 
is played; or at least not until the shot 
which actually finishes it is made. Yet I 
know men who feel beaten when the game 
is just begun. 

‘In Minneapolis, in 1910, I was play- 
ing in the Western Amateur against Rob- 
ert Hunter; and Warren K. Wood, a well- 
known golfer, was caddying for me. 
On the thirty-seventh hole, Hunter was 
on the green in two, while my drive went 
into a bunker, my second into another 
buhker, and my third failed even to get 
out. If ever a man seemed justified in 
picking up his ball and quitting, I did. 
And I confess that I started to do so. But 
Warren objected, and I followed his ad- 
vice. 

“The result was that my next shot land- 
ed on the green, and in two putts I holed 
out, while Hunter took four, which made 
us even again. In the end I won on the 
thirty-ninth hole. This was an extreme 
case, but it shows that the quitter de- 


“Chick” Evans on Golf as a Test of Character, by ALLISON GRAY 


serves to lose if he stops before he is actu- 
ally beaten. 

‘A man told me not long ago that he 
and two other young players were being 
sized up once by an experienced golfer as 
championship possibilities. The wise old 
fellow looked them over keenly—he 
hadn’t even seen them play—and deliv- 
ered his ultimatum. 

** *T' here's only one of you that has the 
making of a real champion,’ he said. ‘For 
there’s only one that has the necessary 
iron in his soul.’ 

“In a way, he was right. A man must 
have iron ‘in his soul’ to stay and win in 
almost any contest. As a rule, the cool, 
self-poised, silent type makes the best 
golfer. The assured, easy-talking, dashing 
type is likely to be erratic. But the iron 
may be in a man even though he is not 
hard and cold. Gardner is the proof of 
that, to name only one example. And 
there is Francis Ouimet, who is boyishly 
cheerful when not playing, and is always 
pleasant and friendly during the game. 

* A man has got to show one trait in 
golf, perhaps more than in other games, 
and ear is self-reliance. For nobody can 
help him, except with advice. There is no 
team work. You can't score on anybody 
else's hit. You haven't any guard, or pro- 
tection, or assistance. Nobody ‘sacri- 
fices’ that you may gain. 

“Perhaps, just on this account, most 
golfers have some pet superstition, some 
mascot to which they cling. I suppose it 
is the ineradicable human instinct to play 
something besides a solitary game against 
fortune. Most of these golf whims center 
around clothes. I remember that in my 
early days I wore a certain sweater until 
it literally left me by pieces, because I 
thought it was ‘lucky.’ I know other 
players who invariably take a bath and 
change every article of their clothing for 
the afternoon round, if they have lost in 
the morning. 

“As my game became steadier, my su- 
perstitions lost their hold on me. But I 
still have a few left. For instance, just be- 
fore I went to Minneapolis for the Na- 
tional Open Championship tournament, 
a friend gave me a little charm he had 
brought iron Hawaii. I won. But, be- 
lieve me, I did not rely entirely upon the 

d luck charm! However, I confess that 
Perel it to Merion for the National 
Amateur Championship, and I won again. 
While I do not attribute my victories to 
that talisman—for I worked hard for 
them—the little figure and I have been on 
very good terms ever since. 


“Que of the most extraordinary hap- 
penings at golf that I can recall 
went almost unnoticed at the time of its 
occurrence, and yet I look upon it as one 
of the miracles of golf. It was in the 
annual open tourney of Glen View in 
1911, in a match between Robert Gardner 
and Chandler Egan. 

“At that time the name of Egan stood 
so high in the records of the game chat 
the very presence of its bearer in a tourna- 
ment was sufficient to turn other golfers 
chill with fright. Therefore it was not 
strange that almost before Bob Gardner 
knew it, he was five down with but seven 
to go, and yet—marvel of all marvels!— 
he won the match! It does not seem 
credible that a player standing in this 
wise in an eighteen-hole match could 


ssibly defeat any first-class player, but 

obert Gardner did perform this miracu- 
lous feat, and I think he will agree with 
me that it was one of the most extra- 
ordinary things that he has ever done, 
and he has done many. Chandler Egan 
was at that time probably the greatest 
player in the country, and Robert Gard- 
ner very young and comparatively in- 
experienced. If the occurrence had taken 
place at Pine Valley, or the National, it 
would have been more understandable, 
but Glen View is not a course particularly 
suited for such performance, and is 
further handicapped by two short holes 
on the last seven. Bob Gardner won two 
up, finishing with two threes. 


*Y THINK that the best judgment I ever 
used in golf was in the Open Cham- 
pionship at Minneapolis in 1916. It was 
on the last eighteen holes, and I had been 
leading all the way, with Barnes my 
nearest competitor. A painful seven on 
the fifth hole brought me down to even 
terms with Barnes, and my roseate pros- 
pects of a few shots before turned black. 
“According to reports coming from 
Barnes’s gəllery I was managing to hold 
my own for seven holes more. The twelfth 
hole is a long one—about 570 yards, with 
a nasty brook about seventy yards in 
front of the green. I had a good long 
drive. What club now was the question. 
I could carry the creek if I used my best 
brassie; but in ordinary play, nine times 
out of ten I would have taken an iron 
and played short and safe. Yet—Barnes 
was pressing and I was growing appre- 
hensive. My mashie shot might do better 
than I dared count on. On the other hand, 
it might land me in the creek—and that 
would put me out of the running. To go 
over possibly meant a stroke on Barnes. 
I took a deep breath—the longer club, and 
made the shot. And the cheers of the 
allery around the green told me that the 
bal was near the hole. I had a chance for 
a three, but a four was good enough, and 
my relief cannot be adequately described. 
“One of the funniest things I ever 
saw happen in an important golf event 
was at the National Amateur Champion- 
ship in 1916 at the Merion Cricket Club 
near Philadelphia. It was in a match 
between Oswald Kirkby and Gardiner 
White, and the shot wasn't the least bit 
funny to Oswald, because it put him out of 
the championship running. The game had 
been very close, and at the last hole Mr. 
Kirkby sent his second shot over the 
green, across the driveway, and it was 
apparently headed for the clubhouse. At | 
first the ball could not be found. There 
was a small evergreen tree growing in a 
large jar beside the clubhouse door, and 
the ball was found partly resting in the 
jar and partly supported by the clubhouse 
wall. White was already on the green, and 
Kirkby’s only hope was to play that ball. 
If the plant were moved the ball would 
move too, and it was unplayable as it lay. 
He stood this way and that, a picture of 
serious thought, but after an ineffectual 
attempt he picked up the ball, and walked | 
over the green to congratulate Gardiner | 
White, who was defeated the next day by 
Jesse Guilford. 

“The coolest thing that I can recall in 
goif was Jerome Travers's conduct at 
Baltusrol in the Open Championship of | 
1915. In these medal score events the | 
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leading players always know their relative 
positions in spite of the fact that one is not 
supposed to tell them. The knowledge 
always reaches them, and adds a match- 
play flavor. With five holes to go, Jerry 
Travers knew what he had to do in order 
to win by one stroke. It was not marvel- 
ous golf that he had to play, just plain 
par golf; but it had to be done on every 
hole, and any golfer can tell you what 
that means. I had often thought that the 
man who could putt (and no 'man in 
America can putt ee than Jerry) could 
do anything; but in this case half of the 
strokes to be taken were on parts of the 
course on which Travers is never too sure. 

“He has always an admirably cool and 
determined bearing when playing, and it 
was at its best on this occasion. It was 
wonderful to see him clicking off the neces- 
sary figures with iron and aluminum. It 
is possible of course that he might not 
have accomplished his task if he had 
needed a ‘birdie’ or two; for then he 
would have had to force his field shots, 
which are none too comfortable for him 
to make. But he did what was needful at 
the time and gave a beautiful perform- 
ance. It was a fine summer evening when 
these last five holes were played; and all 
along that big trailing gallery passed 
words of praise. That ‘cool nisl by 
Jerome Travers was the outstanding 
feature of that great tournament. 

“One of my most exciting experiences 
was in the French: Amateur Champion- 
ship of 1911, at La Boulie Golf Club near 
Versailles. I was twenty then and far- 
ther than I had ever been before from the 


city of the Big Packers. John G. Anderson, 
then of the Brae Burn Club, Massachu- 
setts, was my opponent, and neither of us 
was playing well; but John's game was 
much the ber of the two. It was a 
beastly hot day, 4th of July, I think, and 
pu and I bec den wearily up and down 

a Boulie's hills through the morning 
round, and never had those hills seemed 
so hard to climb. I must have been about 
three down by luncheon time, and more 
down before the afternoon round was well 
under way, and by this time Paris began 
to come out to see the match. The gallery— 
there were many pretty French girls in it 
—had grown to considerable proportions, 
when I won a hole and then another. The 
French gallery is more impulsive than an 
English one, and it cheered encouragingly 
when either of us made a good shot, and 
we both grew pleasantly excited. I won 
the sixteenth, which is near the clubhouse 
and has an orchard around it, and I went 
to the eighteenth one down. My sweetly 
feeling midiron. second went straight to 
the green, and I was able to square the 
match in spite of my bad putting, and 
even after these years I can still hear the 
shouts of ‘Bravo! Bravo! that greeted 
my efforts. 

“On the first extra hole the gallery, 
which is far more demonstrative over 
there, stirred vp a bit of excitement, and 
in my anxiety I pulled my tee shot hole 
into a bunker, whereas Anderson was on 
the green in one. But I made a beautiful 
out, accompanied by heart-thrilling ‘Bra- 
vos!’ and holed about an eighteen-foot 
putt for a half.” 


I Write a Letter Home Every Day 


LIVE in New York City and am as 
busy as the day is long. Ra 
time every day to write a letter home 
—not just a letter, but an interesting epis- 
tle that the old folks can think about and 
talk about. 

When I first determined to write each 
day to my aged parents I saw that, to do 
this, it must be made a part of the day’s 
routine. It must fit into the general 
scheme of things and not be tackled in odd 
moments when there was nothing else to 
do, because those vacant odd moments 
sapiy do not come. So I write the letter 
each day, as soon as I reach the office, be- 
fore I do anything else. I always know 
beforehand what I want to say; so it 
takes me a scant four or five minutes to 
run it off on the typewriter. 

As to the subject matter, I am far too 
busy to make special trips for the purpose 
of gathering material for this letter, so I 
found that to make them more than dry 
talks about the weather and business, and 
“T am well and hope you are the same,” I 
must sharpen my powers of observation 
and find things of interest in my daily 
contact with people and events. 

It is really surprising how much enter- 
tainment, humor and novelty can be dis- 
covered by simply keeping one's eyes 
open. There's the character of every per- 
son you meet, for instance. No two are 
exactly similar. One man will take a drink 
of water in one way and another man will 
do it in a different way. One woman will 
ı be as unreasonable as was one I heard 


d yet I find ' 


calling to a small and vociferously enthu- 
siastic youngster during the armistice cele- 
bration: “Stop yelling like that! You'll give 
everyone a headache!” Another will be 
divinely sympathetic. Persons and events 
in their constant hurrying changes are 
always interesting, entertaining, and un- 
wind to those who observe closely and 
quickly. 

It was soon easy for me to find things of 
interest all about me, but it was quite an- 
other thing to express myself well on pa- 

er. Practice overcame this difficulty, 

owever, until now I can make the words 
convey the meanings I wish. My parents 
now always find my letters interesting. 
They didn't formerly! 

I've said above that I have found this 
daily letter helpful to me; and I have, in 
more ways than one. By increasing my 
powers of observation I have been enabled 
to size up men and propositions more 
clearly and concisely than heretofore. I 
don't overlook things as I formerly did. 
And, finally, my constant practice in the 
art of writing lias given me an added 
power and a better quality in my business 
correspondence. can transact more 
business and get more orders by mail than 
éver before. S that there has been a gain 
to myself which I did not anticipate. But, 
aside from all this, think of the pleasure 
given to the old folks at home! I wouldn’t 
go back now to my old casual and slack 
correspondence for anything in the world. 
And neither would you, if you would only 
try my new way. FRANK H. WILLIAMS 
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of more than $30,000,000, a record prob- 
ably without parallel in banking history. 
Those were the days of ambitious bank 
mergers, and the National Copper con- 
solidated with the Mechanics National 
under the title Mechanics and Metals 
National Bank. Sabin, with the title of 
vice president, was given powers equal 
to those of the president. 

To-day he is president of the largest 
trust company in the United States, one 
of the foremost half-dozen bankers in 
America, a director of a score of corpora- 
tions, industrial, financial, transportation, 
commercial, foreign trade, mining, and 
so on; treasurer or other honorary office- 
holder in philanthropic, musical and art 
societies; a chevalier of the French Legion 
of Honor, in recognition of his services to 
the Allied cause during the war; and, not 
least, the recipient of an honorary degree 
from the college of his native New 
England town. 

When the Editor of THE AMERICAN 
Maaazine said to me: “We are printing 
articles on how to pick men; but it's just 
as important, from the average man's 
point of view, to learn how to pick a boss. 
Get some man who has had to fight his 
way to the top to tell how he set about 
picking his bosses, and also to enumerate 
some of the qualities of the right kind of 
boss for a man to tie up with"—when he 
said this, a thought flashed into my mind. 

*"There's one man," I replied, “who 
is being chosen as a boss by a number of 
the most brilliant coming men in America, 
men who have already made notable 
marks either in other towns or in New 
York City, and who presumably know 
what they are doing when they elect to 
throw in their lot with him. They are 
men who have had no end of offers from 
other concerns, yet they turned them all 
down until they could reach their de- 
sired goal. 

“Tl not only ask this man how to 
pick a boss, but I'll ask these other men 
why they picked this particular man as 
their boss. Mr. Sabin, president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
is the man whom so many young financial 
Napoleons have elected to serve under— 
no, not serve under, but serve with; 
that expresses their attitude toward him 
and his attitude toward them." 


“(THE best boss" said Mr. Sabin, 

when I talked with him, “is the one 
who is least of a boss; the one who gives 
men the fullest opportunities to develop 
themselves, to grow to the limit of their 
capacity. The one-man concern cannot 
amount to much in these days of big 
things. It takes a big, strong, well- 
organized team to grapple with modern 
conditions, and to turn the wonderful 
present-day opportunities to profitable 
account. 

“The active, ambitious young man 
should try to hook up with an aggressive, 
progressive organization where he will be 
given a chance—once he demonstrates 
that he merits it—to show what is in 
him, a chance to shoulder responsibilities. 


The large organization, generally speak- 
ing, offers the largest opportunities, be- 
cause it can command the capital, as 
well as the brains, to accomplish new 
things, often along new lines. 

“To make money, go where the money 
is,’ is an old and true saying. The fellow 
who has ability and courage and con- 
fidence is rally not afraid to leave the 
small, sure thing to tackle the larger 
thing. 


“IN PICKING an employer, it is of first 
importance that a man get into an or- 
anization where he can be happy,” Mr. 

abin went on. “If a man has the right 
job and the right environment his work 
should be fun to him. We were put into 
this world, I believe, with the idea that 
we should find all the joy and happiness 
we could in it. Congenial work is the 
best fun of all. To my mind it is as 
important for a boss to see to it that his 
workers are happy as it is for a general 
to see to it that his soldiers are fed. 

* With us, the man who demonstrates 
his fitness for his work is given every 
possible scope. In fact"—a twinkle 
came into Mr. Sabin's eye—‘‘I often 
allow an aggressive, enthusiastic fellow 
to proceed with an idea which I know 
will not pan out. By giving him all the 
rope he wants, and. letting him bump 
his shins, he learns a lesson which no 
amount of preliminary advice or warning 
could have taught him. When he dis- 
covers by stern experience that a thing 
founded on incorrect basic principles is 
bound to go awry sooner or later, he 
develops a healthy respect for sound 
business principles; and, incidentally, 
reflects that the advice of maturer heads 
may not be such a bad thing to seek, 
after all. 

“Tt is always better, wherever practical, 
for a boss to give advice rather than 
to give orders. 

“My door is open to any and ever 

y P y y 
man and woman and boy in the organiza- 
tion who wants to consult me about 
anything. I try to give the best counsel 
I can, whenever counsel is sought. I 
feel, and I want every member of our 
force to feel, that we are coworkers 
striving toward the same end—namely, 
the good of the institution and our own 
happiness. An employer has no business 
to expect workers to devote the best that 
is in them to his interest unless he in turn 
is prepared to do the best he possibly can 
for the interests of the workers. 

"My conviction is that the wisest 
employers hereafter will be those who 
best succeed in making their workers— 
their coworkers, for that is what they 
are—happy and enthusiastic. The dis- 
cerning young man will seek to associate 
himself with an organization which makes 
it its business to look after the welfare 
of its force just as conscientiously as it 
looks after the welfare of its stock- 
holders. The truth is that, if you have 
but scant regard for your force, your 
force will have but scant regard for you 
and for those you represent. 
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A REGULAR 
HOLD UP 


A few ounces of KAPO Ceibasilk as 
applied by us will hold up the heavi- 
est person, in the water, for 3 months. 
(Used by U. S. and foreign Governments for 
this purpose.) 
THAT’S WHY 


KAPO 


LIFE-SAVING GARMENTS 


Absolutely protect you from the danger of 
drowning and cram; 


and from all worry. 
Very light, comfortable, and secure. 
THEY ARE NOT FILLED WITH AIR 
SWIM-WINGS $2 
For Bathing and Swimming 


WATER-VESTS $6 
For Boating and Swimming 
$12 


OCEAN WAISTCOATS 
For Travelers and Sportsmen 
For MEN —WOMEN —CHILDREN 
Chest measurements for all garments:—Size 
No. 1, 24 to 30 inches; Size No. 2, 32 to 
36 inches; Size No. 3, 38 to 44 inches; 


Size No. 4, 46 to 50 inches. 


Sold by Department and Sporting Goods 

Stores everywhere; if not easily obtainable, 

will send post-paid upon receipt of price. 
Send for illustrated Booklet. 


KAPO MFG. CO. 
BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 
IT ISN'T SAFE TO WAIT 


Do you want 


to sell a nationally advertised line, manufactured by 
a Company which has been in business twenty years 
—the largest of its kind in the world (Capital and 
Surplus over $2,000,000.00)? Do you want to set 
your own salary? Expansion of the business of the 
‘Todd Protectograph Company will enable it to place 


immediately fifty men of energy, ability and good 
character in agencies in various parts of the United 
States and Canada. No previous selling experience 
necessary but highest references required Every 
opportunity for good income and permanent posi- 
tion selling Todd Protectograph Check Writers 
(prices $25.00 to $75.00) and new line of Forgery 
Proof PROTOD Checks. Rapid advancement to 
District Managerships for men who show necessary 
qualifications. Address L. K. N 


fay, Todd Protecto- 
Y 


graph Company, Rochester, 


E Art of Good Dressing is 
more than a matter of gowns. 
The effect of the smartest costume 
may be injured by ill-fitting or in- 
ferior dress accessories. 


Mau 
HOSE SUPPORTERS 


give the wearer comfort and con 
fidence and permit absolute free- 
dom of action—all most essential 
to a graceful carriage. 

Styles for women, misses and children sold everywhere. 
GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BoSTON 
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The American Magazine 


How to Write 


GOOD ENGLISH 


Big Incomes Are Being Made in 


Story Writing Public Speaking 
Reporting Selling 
Advertising Teaching 
Editing Letter Writing 
Grenville Kleiser’s Mail Course in 
Practical English will lift you out 
of the commonplace into the ranks 
of the successful and highly paid. 


Thousands have already won dis- 
tinction and independence. 


BOOTH TARKINGTON 


says of it: “Your course is almost 
painfully needed by many professional writers 
and speakers. student who in- 
telligently follows your course will 
when he talks or when he writes.” 
IRVIN S. COBB a 
says: "Any man who helps English- 
speaking people to a better knowl- 
edge of practical English deserves 
praise and has mine.” 
worked out. Supplies what nine 
out of ten men and women need 
before they put pen to paper or 
open mouth before an audience.” 
Helpful Booklet Free 
“How to Become a Master 
of English" will show you how 


know what he is talkind about 
says: "A good idea excellently 
to develop your 


\ 


talent and become a writer of clean-cut, con- 


vincing, profitable language. A post-card request 
from you to-day will bring it by mail. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 289, New York 


SPEAK A FOREIGN LANGUAGE ! 


The War has created unlimited opportunities for those who 
know SPANISH, PRENCH or ITALIAN. Now is the time to 
better your position or inercase your business. Learn quickly 
and easily, at home, during your spare moments, by the 
LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
and Rosenthal's Practical Linguistry 
You listen to the living voloe of a native professor pro- 
nounce the foreign language, over and over, until you 
know t. Our records fit all talking machines. Write 
for booklet, particulars of trial offer, easy terms. 
THE LANGUAGE-PIHONE METHOD 
916 Putnam Bidg., 2 W. 45th St, N. Y. 


Be à NUR 


Earn $18 to 
per week in 
congenial, re- 


nta. 
LN Sesired. for 32 lesson 


; lustrated catalog; CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NUR 
<i ""Dept. 77, 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


40Q0New Ideas 


For EveryManWho Drives A Car 
The Book of Knowledge About Motor Cars 


TES unique book — the only one of its kind in 
existence—is a veritable treasure-trove of infor- 
mation—an up-to-the-minute manual of instruc- 
tion for the amateur car-owner who wants to 
understand his car and learn how to kecp it at 
top-notch efficiency and pre- 
serve its finish. It illustrates 
and describes every new and 
practical device and accessory, 
and contains scores of sugges- 
tions toward greater comfort, 
convenience and economy in 
automobiling. It demands no 
special technical knowledge to 
put its many valuable ideas to 
practical use. 192 pages. Over 
400 illustrations. 

How To Get it Without Cost 


To acquaint you with the most popular ma VUA for 
L 


spected vocation 

ny woman 18 or over can learn under our simple, per- 
ected home study system. No interference with 
g peent work. System founded 20 years by 
J. Perki: . Thousands of successful stu. 
dents and uates. Low tuition. Small montbl; 
urse's outfit free. Hospital training if 

ING, 


motor fans, the POPULAR SCIENCE MO! 2 Y— 


America's leading non-technical picture-story magazine 
of invention, mechanics, science and world-progress— 
we will send you the 1919 MOTOR ANNUAL /ree on 
receipt of your subscription to POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY for the next five big issues at the regular 
price of $1.00. Order NOW! 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 
225 West 39th St., Suite 1202, New York City 


“Our directors have just sanctioned a 
a onum d plan which goes perhaps 
a little further than most such plans. 


| We have been giving Christmas bonuses, 


and during the war we have paid sub- 
stantial extra allowances to meet the in- 
crease in the cost of living. Now, how- 
ever, we are to do more. We want to 
give every employee a direct share of the 
profits our combined efforts earn. We 
want team work, as every intelligently 
managed enterprise wants team work. 
And we are prepared to divide the finan- 
cial benefits springing from team work. 
Here is a copy of the announcement out- 
lining our new plan to bring in every 
employee as a partner: 


The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York has adopted a profit-sharing plan for the 
payment of compensation to employees and 
officers, in addition to their salaries, through 
the action of the directors at a meeting held 
on January 15. 

One of the principal features of this plan is 
that through a primary fund the employees of 
the company are to receive additional com- 
pensation based on the earnings of the com- 

any during any calendar year, and in which 
und the officers shall have no share. 

The plan further provides for the setting 
aside, after dividends, of a secondary fund in 
which both the officers and employees will 
share. 

The purpose of having two funds is to 
provide, through the primary fund, that the 
employees shall be assured of a fairly uniform 
payment of additional compensation every 
year, and through the secondary fund, that 
in prosperous years the employees shall have 
an increased share and that both employees 
and officers shall benefit with the stockholders 
in the prosperity of the company. 

This affects more than 2,200 employees, and 
gives each employee a direct personal interest 
in the operation of the company. 


“This sort of plan,” said Mr. Sabin, 
“is nothing more than justice as we now, 
in this more enlightened age, have come 
to see justice. Of course, it is good 
business, too. It is an investment which 
will earn dividends in the form of greater 
satisfaction and happiness on the part 
of our employees. And if you can earn 
that kind of dividend, then it is up to the 
management if the other kind of dividends 
is not earned for the stockholders. Given 
loyal, willing, coóperating employees, 
and a business founded on sound princi- 
ples, there is not much excuse for any 
management that can’t make good.” 


ROMOTIONS are won where promo- 

tions are most plentiful. And promo- 
tions are most plentiful in concerns which 
are forging ahead most successfully. Take 
Mr. Sabin’s own institution. When he 
became president of it, in January, 1915, 
the stall totaled 436. In two years the 
total reached 1,000, while at the opening 
of this year the grand total, including 
those in the company’s London and 
Paris offices, had risen to 2,595—a five- 
fold increase in the space of four years! 
In 1915 there were only 26 executives. 
Now there are 15 active vice presidents 
and a total of 98 holding executive 
positions, 

To increase a staff is easy enough; 
but to increase business and profits is a 
different thing, it may be remarked. 

Well, it happens that under Mr Sabin’s 
presidency the growth in business and 
in profits has been even more noteworthy 
than the growth in the staff. When he 


took hold, the company’s total resources 
were under $270,000,000 and the de- 
posits under $214,000,000. When the 
doors opened for Lanes this year the 
resources exceeded $775,000,000 and the 
deposits were above $583,000,000, repre- 
senting a 300 per cent gain in resources 
and a 200 per cent gain in deposits. And 
profits bad. more than kept pace. The 
company's $100 shares are at this writing 
quoted at $375—with none offered for 
sale. 


HE sole reason that Mr. Sabin was 

picked by the hard-headed Guaranty 
Trust directors to become a boss was 
because he had made good one hundred 
per cent in every job he had filled. He 
had won the right to command others— 
although that word “command” is not 
the one he would use, since it does not 
accurately describe his attitude toward 
his coworkers. 

There are, indeed, few careers in 
America's business annals more note- 
worthy than that of Charles Hamilton 
Sabin. Like many another boy, he had 
not mapped out any definite career when 
he left school at the age of seventeen, 
after having graduated, in 1885, from 
Greylock Institute at South Williams- 
town, near his birthplace, Williamstown, 
Massachusetts. For a year or-more he 
worked on his father’s farm and made 
himself useful around the local hotel, 
which was also owned by his father. 

He did not appreciate it at the time, 
but his life on the farm was developing 
in him a physical stamina without which 
he never could have borne the strain 
brought by his tremendous responsibili- 
ties in later years. His clear eye, his 
strong right arm, his wiry body contribut- 
ed, indeed, to win him his first entry into 
the banking field. 

The story suggests that, after all, there 
may be such a thing as luck in getting a 
job, notwithstanding that it is now 
generally agreed that luck alone will not 
enable any man to retain for any length 
of time a place he cannot fill. Before he 
was twenty he betook himself to Albany 
and found work as a clerk with a large 
flour merchant. He both worked hard 
and played hard. And his rise in the 
office was no more remarkable than the 
rise of his fame as a ball player. Intense 
local pride was then being taken in 
Albany's ball team, composed mostly of 
bank employees, which was meeting— 
but only sometimes defeating—outside 
teams. [he shrewd captain figured that 
if Charlie Sabin could be drafted into a 
bank he would line himself up with 
them—and then they would face all 
SU So a bank job was duly offered 

im. 

"[ gladly took up banking work," 
explained Mr. Sabin, "because I saw in 
it almost limitless possibilities. I had had 
enough insight into business to know that 
the banker and banking: were important 
factors in the scheme of things. I felt, 
therefore, that I was making a move that 
might turn out well—that it all depended 
on myself whether it did or didn't." 

In two years young Sabin again en- 
countered the “move or stick" problem. 
But this time it was easy to choose. So 
notable a record did he make as a bank 
clerk with the National Commercial that 
a rival institution, the Albany National 
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Bank, offered him the responsible post 
of cashier. Now, there is a wider gulf 
than the public supposes between an un- 
titled bank clerk and an officer. The 
bridge is one that the vast majority of 
bank employees never succeed in crossing. 
Yet Sabin accomplished it in the space of 
two years. Host 

_ From the very start he hustled to bring 
in business to his concern. He was not 
content simply to do well his prescribed 
duties. As cashier, he had a better plat- 
form from which to work. And so 
effectively did he round up new depositors 
and clients that his institution’s deposits 
actually doubled. Of course this made a 
hit with his superiors, with the directors, 
and with the bank’s stockholders. The 
competitive pace became so warm that 
the two national banks merged, and 
Sabin, though under thirty-four, was 
elected vice president and general mana- 
ger of the consolidated institution. 

“Any employee,” says Mr. Sabin, 
** who can help his employer, his organi- 
zation, to grow is at the same time helping 
to pick a better and bigger boss. The 
picking of a boss is very important; but 
that is a beginning rather than the end 
of the whole matter.” 

Mr. Sabin soon broadened out from a 
banker to a financier; that is, he became 
interested in important financial and 
‘business propositions, and his judgment 
proved so sound that he was recognized 
as possessing the ablest, sharpest, longest- 
visioned financial mind in the state 
capital. Then came his bold move to 
New York as head of a new national bank. 

Bankers are proverbially ultra-digni- 
fied, ultra-conservative, old-fashioned 
gentlemen, wedded to precedent, tradi- 
tion and red tape. National banks and 
national bankers are hedged in by legal 
restrictions not imposed to the same 
extent.upon trust companies. 

Mr. Sabin had not been long in New 
York when he realized that the trust 
company field offered wider, freer scope 
for his talents. He foresaw room for 
undreamt-of development through this 
more modern method of doing banking 
business. It is less astonishing to Mr. 
Sabin than perhaps to any other indi- 
vidual in America that the year 1918 
recorded several thousand trust companies 
in the United States with aggregate 
deposits of almost $10,000,000,000. There 
was one trust company in particular 
which Mr. Sabin believed offered oppor- 
tunity for phenomenal growth, the 
Guaranty Trust Company, and in 1910 
he became its vice president. Although 
it had then deposits of only id ana A 
Mr. Sabin in his mind's eye could see the 
feasibility of building it up stone upon 
stone until its resources would exceed 
even the billion-dollar mark. 


«Y FELT," said Mr. Sabin, "that the 

men behind theGuaranty Trust Com- 
pany, the directors, were broad-gauge, 
far-seeing, enterprising financial and busi- 
ness leaders, who would enthusiastically 
coóperate in the building up of a powerful 
progressive institution capable of playing 
a constructive part in developing the 
country's commerce and industry. Mr. 
Hemphill, who was then president, and 
who 1s now chairman of the Board, held 
similar views. My experience has con- 
firmed the soundness of the vision I then 


had, for the directors have loyally stood 
back of every forward step we have taken. 
To use your own phrase," added Mr. 
Sabin with a smile, "I did not make any 
mistake in the kind of bosses I selected." 


ME: SABIN, in a sense, is three men 
rolled into one; he is a banker, a 
financier, and a super-salesman. One 
does not usually think of a bank president 
as a salesman, yet the most successful 
bank executives to-day are those who 
possess in the highest degree the qualities 
of salesmanship. They must sell their 
institution; they must sell their service; 
they must sell thes ability to advise their 
clients wisely. Building up a bank's 
deposits, in reality, is salesmanship. As a 
leading executive of the Guaranty, Mr. 
Sabin again demonstrated his phenome- 
nal strength as a master salesman. The 
company's deposits were almost doubled 
during the four and one-half years of his 
vice presidency, and rose even faster after 
he was promoted to the presidential chair. 

“The secret of building up any organi- 
zation?" repeated Mr. Sabin. “Why, 
there is no secret about it. The whole 
thing, I think, can be summed up in a few 
simple sentences. You must have a 
business for which there is genuine need; 
that is, you must fulfill some useful 
function in the life of the nation. Then 
you must lay out your business along 
undamentally sound principles; I mean 
that you must so plan your activities 
that they will lead to legitimate profit 
when efhciently administered. Finally, 
and this is the copestone of it all, your 
organization must be right. 

‘How can an efficient organization be 
evolved? By selecting coworkers who will 
fit into their tasks properly and who are 
temperamentally adapted to become 
team workers. It doesn’t matter how 
brilliant either a ball player or a worker 
may be, if he is not a team worker, if you 
cannot depend upon him to throw the 
ball to the other party at the right time 
and be prepared to sink what he might 
regard as his own personal glory for the 
sake of the final grand result. in a well- 
drilled organization, as in a well-drilled 
football team, the goal must be the first 
consideration always. There must run 
through every large organization the 
spirit which Kiplin has expressed more 
pithily than any other writer in his oft- 
quoted lines: 


“Tt ain’t the guns nor armanent, 

Nor funds that they can pay, 

But the close coöperation that makes them 
win the day. 

It ain’t the individuals, nor the army as 
a whole, 

But the everlastin’ team work 

Of every bloomin’ soul. 


“When you succeed in creating a 
roper organization, each individual in it 
eels that he or she is a real part of it. 

To inspire this spirit every employee, 
particularly those holding important 
positions, should have certain specific 
responsibilities, and then be given the 
re freedom to discharge these re- 
sponsibilities without having someone 
looking over their shoulder every hour of 
the day to see what they are doing. 
Responsibility develops talent. The head 
of any company who tries to carry on his 
own shoulders that which can be success- 
fully delegated to others is apt to find 
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SUCCESS 


UCCESS means bettering 
our position, pay and prospects. 
etting on, getting promotion, means 

knowing a little more than the other fel- 
low. Being able to think and act for your- 
self — having a grip on your task —that's 
the stuff that doubles and trebles your 
pay, You can do this— do it without a 
doubt—and we'll guarantee it. No matter 
what line you follow, we can give you the 
right grip on your job—the p that 

ts your earning power. e've put 
thousands in better positions, and we 
can put YOU. 


, 

Don't Pass Up Promotion! 
Settle the question now: Do you want to 
get abead? YOU DO. Then give us the 
privilege of pushing you ahead. Our 

uarantee below insures satisfaction, It 
is your guarantee of success. You can't 
lose a cent—except by refpsing to look 
this fact in the face: YOU CAN ONLY 
SUCCEED BY TRAINING. 


Read this Guarantee 
—Then ACT! 


“We guarantee at any timo during the first year 
of your enroliment to refund the entire amount 
paid M immediately upon tho completion of 

ton examinations you the 
with your 


on yew. are not satisfi. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL of 
Correspondence 


Dept. B. 1 
CHICAGO 


TRAINING 


Please send me booklet and tell me how 
I ean fit myself for position marked X 


-.. Western Union Course 
....lelephone Engineer 
„Draftsman and Designer 
„Automobile Engineer 
«Automobile Repairman 
Airplane Mechanic 
«High School Course 
«Fire Insur, Adjuster 
„Sanitary Engineer _ 
...Henating and Ventilating 
Engineer wens 


Accountant and Auditor 
Steam Engineer 


è er 
...Certified Pub, 
,...Bookkeeper 
-Stenographer 
...General Education Course 
. Com. School Branches 
....Electrica] Engineer 
Electric Light ‘and Power 


...Master Plumber Superintendent. 
-Civil Engineer ....Hydroeleetrie Engineer 
Structura! Engineer Wireless Operator 
....Mechanical Engineer Architect 


«Shop Superintendent «Building Contractor 


What 


New Thought 


Means 


New Energies Released. 
New Possibilities. 


New Opportunities. 

New Ways to Win. 

New Health, Happiness 
and Prosperity. n 


Thousands q tetera: th our 
files testify to above. 


Investigate 


“The Gist of New Thought” 
in eight chapters explains New 
Thought. It is aclear and in- 
teresting handbook, easily un- 
ELIZABETH TOWNE ders and applied. 


Edttor of NAUTILUS el 

For 10 cents 1?» Specs 
booklet and & month's trial of NAUTILUS, magazine of 
New Thought. Elizabeth Towne and William E. Towne, 
editors. win Markham and Orison Swett Marden 
among its contributors. Send now and we will Include 
“How to Get What You Want." THE ELIZABETH TOWNE 
Dept. G-20, Holyoke, Mass. 
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ESES 


CIGARETTES 


Dont ask 


Promptly Pro- 

eared . Send 

a en S drawings or 

model for actu- 

al search of 

U. S. Patent records. Highest references. 

Personal Service. Moderate fees. Write for 

Free Patent Book. George P. Kimmel, Patent 
Lawyer, 70-V Loan and Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


You can learn at home to develop your story ideas into 
salable short stories and photoplays. Jack London said so. 
He and other great writers have endorsed out home study 
course. P. instruction. Manuscripts edited and sold. 


H "H to Write" and full 
Write For Free Book ;25. "2 our Limited In- 
troductory Offer. Don't lose this opportunity. Write today. 


Hoosier Institute, S, S. Dept. 105 Y Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


No such opportunity as the present has been known in the 
business history of this country Our new worldwide business 
expansion is going to carry with It to success those men who 
have trained themselves for directing America's foreign 
trade. Thousands of firms are entering this great field and 
thousands of trained men are required for travel nbroad and 
executive work at home. — The Foreign Trade Course of the 
Business Training offers the most valuable prep- 
aration for these big careers. It is specific. The Course is 
the fruit of expert experience and is being studied by the 
executives and assistants In some of our largest concerns. 
Write for booklet ''The New Foreign Trade,” telling all 
you want to know. Address 


BUSINESS TRAINING CORPORATION 


47 Cameron Building New York City 
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himself so cluttered up with endless 
duties that he will not be in a position to 
think out new ideas, inaugurate new 
policies, or develop new channels of 
business. Only the little man tries to do 
everything himself. Of course the head 
of any organization must be prepared to 
give advice whenever it is seated and 
must accept responsibility for the ulti- 
mate results, but if he will allow his 
coworkers adequate scope they will come 
to him only when something of exceptional 
importance or difficulty has to be decided. 
And then, when they do come to him, 
they will not feel that they are coming to 
one who wants to boss them, but to one 
who wants to help them to overcome their 
obstacles. 

“There is one more point, a very im- 
portant one, which has not been men- 
tioned, but which nobody, particularly a 
boss, should ever forget: He must not 
take himself too seriously. Swell-headed- 
ness is absolutely fatal. We are on this 
earth such a short time—and nobody 
can accomplish so very much—that it is 
absurd for any of us to pin medals on 
ourselves and fancy that we amount to 
something. No boss can afford to strut. 
H. G. Wells once declared, ‘In the de- 
velopment of intellectual modesty lies 
the growth of statesmanship.’ He need 
not have confined this profoundly truthful 
statement to statesmanship; it applies 
with equal force to leaders in business or 
any other sphere." 


ERE is a little insight into how 
Mr. Sabin attracts coming financial 
giants to his “team.” I asked a recent 
and very brilliant addition to the com- 
pany's list of vice presidents why he 
chose to leave the big position he held in 
another city for the sake of joining Mr. 
Sabin's institution, and he replied: “I 
had made it my business for several 
ears to follow the activities of all the 
arge banking institutions in the country. 
I came to the conclusion that Mr. Sabin 
was building on broader and sounder 
foundations than any other banker, and 
that his institution was bound to become, 
as it has already become, the largest of 
its kind in America. Although I received 
other offers from large city institutions, 
I turned them down. When a summons 
finally came to me from the Guaranty, 
Mr. Sabin talked with me for only a few 
moments, and then said, ‘You will do, 
so far as I am concerned, but it is up to 
the fellows you will have to work with to 


decide whether they want you or not as 
one of their team mates. I will turn you 
over to them for their decision.’ I at once 
felt that here was an organization which 
constituted a family, and I was willing 
to work with them, if they would have 
me, regardless of the size of the salary I 
might be offered. I came and, I tell you, 
I am not sorry. Work here is an inspira- 
tion, a pleasure." 


SAID another vice president, drawing a 
higher salary than is paid most bank 
presidents, when I asked him to state his 
reasons for picking Mr. Sabin as a boss: 

“Because I believe that his ability as 
a business man should achieve a great 
success, in which I would have a share; 
because he is willing to spend money in 
business-building, and also in creating 
public good will, both as a matter of 
pube service and of private profit; 

ecause he gives the men in executive 
positions full authority in the handling 
of their departments, and holds them 
responsible bor the results, without inter- 
ference; because he stands behind his 
appointees and gives them one hundred 
per cent support in their efforts; because 
he believes in the economic value of happi- 
ness, and does everything in his power to 
promote harmonious relationships among 
those associated with him, which makes 
work play." 

Suppose you picked a new employer, 
and found, on receiving your first month's 
salary check, that it was at the rate of 
$5,000 a year above what you had agreed 
upon, what would you think of such an 
employer? One of Mr. Sabin's lieuten- 
ants engaged a man at $15,000 a year. 
But before three weeks had passed Mr. 
Sabin became convinced that the new 
man was worth more, and he ordered 
that the figure be raised immediately to 
$20,000. 

What is the lesson to be drawn from 
all this? Is your deduction not something 
like this? “ Don’t be afraid to tackle the 
new and bigger thing. In making a 
change spare no pains to make sure that 
ms are hooking up with a boss who 

ows how to pick men and knows how 
to treat them, for then there will be such 
growth and expansion that there will be 
lots of promotion: before one becomes 
gray-haired. Join a team which knows 
how to play the business game squarely 
and successfully, and whose captain sees 
to it that his team workers get freedom 
to develop into star players.' 


IN NEXT month's magazine Forrest F. Dryden, president of the 
Prudential Insurance Company of America, will have an article 
entitled ‘‘The Kind of Human Beings Who Live Longest.” This arti- 
cle contains many surprising facts which a big insurance company 
discovers in its examination of hundreds of thousands of people. 


Using Airplanes to Fight Bollworms 


"THE Department of Agriculture has 

found a new use for airplanes. Down 
on the Texas border, where the Depart- 
ment has been fighting to keep the 
deadly bollworm from crossing over from 
Mexico, the growing of cotton is pro- 
hibited in certain zones. 

In a heavily timbered country the 


job of hunting the outlaw cotton fields 
seemed hopeless. Then someone thought 
of the airplanes. Piloted by army 
aviators the planes sailed over the 
barred zone and spied out the illicit 
fields. Now, reinforced by this airplane 
atrol, the Department can say of the 
ollworms: “They shall not pass." 
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PRESIDENT 


FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK 


> 


he 


couldn’t save a cent. 
wife was sick. 


“T said, ‘Billy, I'm going to give you something worth more than a loan—some good advice—and | 


“He Deposits $500 a 


One day he came in here desperate—wanted to borrow a hundred dollars— 


ae 13 P 

99 
Month! 
“See that man at the Receiving Teller’s window? "That's Billy King, Sales Manager for 


the Browning Company. First of every month he comes in and deposits $500. I've been 
watching Billy foralongtime—take almost as much interest in him as I do in my own boy. 


“Three years ago he started in at Browning's as a clerk at $15 a week. Married, had one child, 


if you'll follow it I'll let you have the hundred, too. You don't want to be a $15 clerk all your | 
life, do you?’ Of course he didn’t. ‘Well,’ I said, ‘there’s a way to climb out of your job to some- || 
thing better. Take up a course with the International Correspondence Schools in the work you like 
best and want to advance in, and put in some of your evenings getting special training. The 


Schools will do wonders for you—I know, we've got several I. C. S. boys right here in the bank.’ 


“That night Billy wrote to Scranton and a few days later he had started 

a couzrse in Salesmanship. It had a fascination for him and in a little 

while he got his chance on the city sales force. Why, in three months 

he had doubled his salary! Next thing I knew he was put in charge 
of a branch office up state. 


“Then he took the I. C. S. Advertising course, Well, he made such 
a record up there that a few months ago they brought him back and 
made him Sales Manager—on salary and commission. He's making 
teal money now. Owns his own home, has bought some good 
securities, and he's a regular at that window every month. It just shows 
What a man can do in a little spare time.” 

Em ployers are begging for men with ambition, men who really want to get 
ahead im the world and are willing to prove it by training themselves in spare 
time tà do some one thing well. 

Prowe that you are that kind of a man! The International Correspondence 
Schools are ready and anxious to help you prepare for the position you want in 
the wo xk you like best, whatever it may be. More than two million men and 
Wwomem in the last 28 years have taken the I. C. S. route to more money. Over 
100,00 others are getting ready in the same way right now. 

Is thaere any reason why you should stand still and let others climb over you 
when you have the same chance they have? Surely the least you can do is to find 
Out jus t what there is in this proposition for you. Here is all we ask: Without 
Cost, without obligating yourself in any way, simply mark and mail this coupon. 


i 
—TEAR OUT HER Co m = 


[INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 7465, SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the posi- 
tion, or in the subject, before which I mark x 
SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Window Trimmer 
Show Card Writer 
Sign Painter 
Railroad Trainman 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartoonin, 
BOOKKEEPER 
reno grep, and Typist 
Cert. Public Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 


STATIONARY ENGL Comme rcial Law 

Marine Engineer GOOD ENGLISH 

Ship Draftsman Teacher 

ARCHITECT Common School Subjects 
Contractor and Builder Math ematics 
Architectural Draftsman CIVIL SERVICE 


Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING Auto Repairing 

heet M ork Navigation Spanish 
Textile Overseer or Supt. AGRICULTURE Freneh 
CHEMIST Poultry Raising Italtaa 


Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMORILE OPERATING 


Name. —À - = 


Present 
Occupation. — - 


Street 
and No. € — 


City a — State. — 


Canadians may send Uris coupon to 
international Correspondence Schools, Montreal, Canada 
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New Kind of Business 
That's Easy To Start 


Some Remarkable Examples of Men 
Who Began With Almost Nothing 


76 cts. Profit Out of Every Dollar Taken In 


bh we hear people complain that a man has no 
chance nowadays unless he has a big bank 
But that is a big mistake. 


roll. I can tell you 


of hundreds of men who began with almost noth- 
ing within the last few years, and are now pros- 
perous and independent—piled up fine profits 
right from the start. 


Here are a few examples. 
Àn inexperienced boy 
"cashed in" $1435.00 his 

* first five weeks. A former 
clerk got his start on a 
few hundred dollars and 
has since become wealthy 
—has everything that 
money can buy. Another 
man made $400 in one 
week. A former printer 

- took in $22,000 the first 

W. Z. LONG seven ‘months. Another 

man netted $500 in one day. Another $700 
ahead in less than two weeks. 

That's enough to show what can be done. Every one 


of these men is now his own boss—doesn't have to take 
orders from anyone. All made their money in exactly the 


same way—in a new kind of business that's a regular 
little mint. On an average, 76 cts. out of every dollar taken 
in is net profit. It is the Crispette business—making and 
selling à new kind of pop-corn candy that people simply 
wild over wherever it is introduced; a new 5 ct. con- 

fection so wholesome and delicious, so tempting to look 
at, so appetizing in its delightful odor, so bewitching to the 
taste, thee it literally sells itself—turns into money almost 
as fast as it can be made. 

Crispettes can be made in only one way—that is on the 
atented Crispette Machine and by a special secret formula. 
The man who sets up in the Crispette business has a regu- 
lar little "gold-mine." No competition—nothing else like 
Crispettes. The Machine does all the work—the process is 
almost automatic. Can make as high as 800 5 ct. packages an 
hour. No experience necessary. All you need is the Machine 
and the formula. Probably this is exactly the opportunity 
ou are looking for. Big money maker by itself, or can 
handled in connection with other business—Candy Store, 
Drug Store, Cigar Store, Moving Picture House, etc. Ex- 
clusive contract. Drop me a line and I'll send you all the 
facts—including letters from scores of men already in the 
Crispette business backing up everything I say. Costs 
nothing to investigate this and it may mean prosperity for 
the rest of your life. But better write me at once—the first 
applicant from each town gets first chance at this opportunity. 

Simply Use This Coupon 

W. Z. Long 
1416 High St., Springfield, Ohio 

I am. interested. Please send me the full facts about 
Crispette profits and how I can start a big-paying business of 
my own. 


Do you want it? 
What? $5.00 a week extra. 


I can put you in the way of earning that 
much or more, in your spare time, repre- 


senting The American Magazine, Wom- 
an's Home Companion and Farm and 


Fireside. Write me to-day. 
Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 4A 


The Crowell Publishing Company 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


ES Study at Home. ally trained men win 
» high positions and big success in business 
and public life. Greater opportunities 
now than ever. Be a leader. Law yers earn 
$3,000 to $10,000 Annually 
We guide you step by step. You can 
| train at home during spare time. We prepare 
| you for bar examination in any state. Money 
l| refunded according to our Guarantee Bond if 
dissatisfied. Degree of LL. B. conferred. 
J| Thousands of successful students enrolled. 
f Low cost, easy terms. Fourteen-volume Law 
Library free if you enroll now. Get our valu- 
able 120-page ** Law Guide'' and "'Evidence'' 
books free. Send for them—NOW. 


P LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Dept. 733-L Chicago, Ill. 
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dot 
that hi 
Years as Telegraph Operator. 


business for himself. 


the burdens left behind by others. Oldham is a livi 


Haywood method—explains this business- 
of others who are now operating Hayw: 
do. $2500 to $4000 a year ia conservative. 


and 
“Sign of the Man and Machine 


Haywood Tire & Equi 


This te Richard A. Oldham 


Mr. Oldham was telegraph operator for the Illinois Central 
Railroad for twenty years. He is fifty-eight years old. During 
all those twenty years, he drew the customary monthy salary of a 
telegraph operator—no more—no less. One day he read one of my adver- ~ 
tisements and the possibilities of making money in the Auto Tire Repair Busi- 
ness. In afew weeks he pee purenssed and installed a Haywood outfit, and was 
e was His Own Boss. A short time ago he wrote us 
income in four months was as much as it had been in Two and One-Half 
You men who have been left at home—who are beyond the draft age—can and must take up 
ng example of what can be done. Thereare 8 
thirty million tires in use every day—punctures and blow outs are common. Something going 
rons ail the time. New tires advancing to prohibitive prices. Owners forced to have their old 


-YOU MEN 


Who are seeking an opportunity to establish yourself permanently, 
busy and cleaned up from the start. Why don't you? If you are sincere, earnest, determined, your 
entire future is secure. If a man 58 years old can make the success 
Lhave a big interesting book to send you—a book about tires—it tells all about them—how the: 
ves inside figures and profit. Gives actual proo! 
Shops and making big money. What these men 


One machine will give you a start. You can see business around you—everywhere th 

there are tires that need repairing. You anow that. All you do is o; yy 

auto owners will come to you, welcome you and the service you 
there is a big opportunity awaiting you. 


Sign the coupon and mail it today, or send a post card or letter 
M. HAYWOOD, President 
pment Co., 773 Capitol Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Earned $220()00 


AB chro soon o. RR pam oi o 
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REPAIRING. 
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do as Mr. Oldham did! He got 


Oldham has—you can. 


aye een! by the 
of success—letters 
have done you can ,@@ m mm um m m m 


M YWOOD,Pre 
sre automobiles @ Haywood Tire & Eguip 
T a shop—put out a Haywood sign, ment Company, 77 
ring them. If you haven't seen the € 


Saute: Ave., Indianapolis 

DEAR SIR:—Please send me 

e, book on Haywood Tire Re- 
pair Plants and full 


your National Tire Repair Service 


and details of your Free school of| 


etu repairing. 


ame 
Address 


particulars on | 


The Girl That Was 
Too Good-Looking 


(Continued from page 41 ) 


Crunden Saturday at lunch," he .said. 

“Hes patting himself on the back al- 

ready for landing that job. Says his 

Miss Peabody is assembling some dandy 
lans." 

P Miss Norman smiled at him brightly. 

“Well,” she said, “don’t tell anybody, 
but we are creating instead of assembling. 
I’m not afraid, are you?” 

“Well, I shall sleep better when it’s 
over,” confessed Thompson. “Will you 
show me anything you have ready?” 

“Why, yes,” said Miss Norman, “I 
suppose so. Mr. Atchison said he didn’t 
want to see any of the plans until I had 
the portfolio all bound and everything. 
He was quite willing to trust it all to me.” 

“Well, I'm not Atchison!’ was what 
Thompson wanted to snap out; but under 
the clear, steady gaze of Miss Norman’s 
eyes he saw fit to polish his retort. 

“Well, you see, I am a great deal nosier 
than Atchison,” he said. “The Old Man 
has grown fat from over-confidence, 
while d keep thin by doing the worrying. 
Besides, I've been something of a designer 
myself in my day and I am interested." 

“In that case," said Miss Norman in a 


| agentler tone, and went after her sketches. 


“Tt WON'T do to antagonize her, after 
all," concluded Thompson. *' Business 
is business, and she's on the job. It's up 
to me to keep her encouraged. The Old 
Man would coddle her if he were around. 
That’s tommy-rot and beyond me, con- 
sidering my views; but I'll have to try 
keeping up his end of the work, that's 
all there is to it." 

“These are all the completed sketches,” 
explained Miss Norman as she spread out 
several plates on Thompson's desk. 

They were drawings in color of the 

roposed lobby and common parlors. 
hey were remarkably good drawings. 

"Hum!" said Thompson. “Work of 
our artists?" 

“No,” said Miss Norman; “I have a 
friend.” 

“I see," drawled Thompson meaningly. 

"Captain Puckett has just been dis- 


| charged from service in the camouflage 


department overseas," Miss Norman ex- 
penes curtly. “We were schoolmates. 
e isn’t located anywhere right now and 


| he offered to help me." 


“T see," repeated Thompson in a more 
discreet tone. “His work is very good." 

“Of course it is," said Mins Moran, 
thawing. 

“If he is looking for a place, we might 
have something in his line." 

“He isn't looking for a place,” replied 


| Miss Norman, freezing over again. “‘He 


was wounded, and isn’t quite equal to 
steady work yet. He will have no trouble, 
I am sure, considering the quality of his 
work.” 

“Hum?!” said Thompson thoughtfully. 
“No, I suppose not. He shows remarkable 
color sense, or are the ideas yours? 

“Partly mine, but the best touches are 
his. We went around to a lot of different 
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places and made notes. He had brought 
some sketches, too, from France.” 

** Not a bad idea, that of going around 
to different places. Old Miss Peabod 
over at Crunden's tries it, but she doesn't 
get away with much. Now I had some 
ideas of my own about the café out at the 
Kingsbury. Got them eating around at 
different places. Ever eat at the Bee- 
hive?" 

* Not recently," said Miss Norman. 

“Military guy sort of flat in the purse," 
thought Thompson. 

Aloud he said: 

“Supposing we drop around there for 
lunch to-day? We could go to the pro- 
prietor any time, of course, and ask to 
examine his decorative scheme; but the 

: atmosphere has much to do with the 
effectiveness of a café, don't you think?” 

* Why, yes, I suppose so,” said Miss 
Norman, and hesitated. : 

** Just a sort of business appointment,” 
explained Thompson hastily, under the 
scrutiny of her truly remarkable eyes. 

“Guess I put a spoke in the wheel of 

- that military buttinsky," he crowed un- 
reasonably after Miss Norman had with- 
drawn. 

An inquiring voice within him rose up 
and demanded why he concerned himself 
with military buttinskies, and wouldn’t 
it be to his advantage to encourage the 
intruder instead of putting a spoke in his 
wheel, considering his wager with Atchi- 
son. 

“Right,” agreed Thompson. *''Can't 
afford to lose. If I do, I'll go without that 
new roadster I’ve set my heart on 
possessing. A little opposition, how- 
ever, is the best sort of stimulus. It'll 
keep her interested and stir him ap 
That way I'll cinch the thing. Poor Old 
Man! If he had only stayed up another 
week, he'd have lived to see his hopes 
begin to wither. As it is, he can rest in 
peace and gather strength to stand the 
final blow. Won't he feel like two cents? 
Must help the girl, though. Can't afford 
to lose the contract for the Old Man. 
That would be too hard." 


HOMPSON maintained an impecca- 

bly serious attitude through the lunch- 
eon engagement. Not being blind or 
stupid, he noted, of course, that Miss 
Norman appeared very trim, tailored, 
distinge, and deliciously unscented 
in a riot of conflicting perfumes and ornate 
frocks. His observation of that was per- 
functory, quite, and his performing of 
the details of ordering and consuming the 
luncheon mechanical. He was wholly 
absorbed in pointing out salient features 
of the furnishing of the large tea-room. 

*Overdone," commented Miss Nor- 
man, meaning the room. ‘Too much 
white and gold fussiness. Those women 
are going to eat once or twice every da 
in that place, and nobody wants a dene: 
up tea-room for breakfast morning after 
morning. Something a little quieter, not 
quite so ornate, would wear better." 

“Hum!” said Thompson. “ Well, there's 
the Arlington. That's quite a contrast. 
We'll have a look at that to-morrow." 

They got a basic suggestion from the 
Arlington, and went to a third place for 
elaboration of a certain detail. 

* But, really, Mr. Thompson, I can't 
have you buying my luncheon like this 
every day," protested Miss Norman. 
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Helps Its Policyholders 
Safeguard their Health 


The ideal insurance-institution can do much more for its policy- 
holders than collect premiums and pay death-claims. 


It can help them to enjoy better health, to prove 
more efficient, to live longer and happier; and that is 
just what is done for its policyholders by the 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


The “PostTat,” as it is now familiarly called, was 
chartered in June, 1905, and soon thereafter began 
rendering a distinct co-operative service through the 
POLICYHOLDERS’ HEALTH-BuUREAU. : Some of the fea- 
tures of the BUREAU are as follows: 


1—Health Bulletins: ‘A val- 
ued privilege extended by the 
BuREAU consists of practical 
Health-Bulletins, prepared under 
scientific guidance, and present- 
ing in simple language depend- 
able information regarding dis- 
ease prevention. 


2 — Correspondence: Policy- 
holders are privileged to corre- 
spond with the HEALTH-BUREAU 
regarding matters of personal 
hygiene and health-preservation 
and advice is given which is 
timely and helpful. 


e 


It will thus be seen that the PosrAL LIFE is not only 


3—Annual Examinations: 
Policyholders are entitled, under 
certain liberal conditions, to the 
privilege of one free medical ex- 
amination, each year, if desired, 
so as to detect disease in time to 
check it. 


4 — Statistical Service: The 
Company also co-operates with 
Health Officials, and issues from 
time to time statistical particu- 
lars on health-conservation, all 
of which material is cheerfully 
supplied to policyholders and 
others. , , 


the company of safety and saving but also of service 
—real co-operative service, of distinct, immediate 
advantage to its policyholders and the general public. 


Full Information Sent on Request 


To learn more in detail just how the 
POSTAL serves its policyholders, along health 
lines, write for the Company's free Booklet, 
“POLICYHOLDERS’ HEALTH BUREAU,” 
and a Bulletin on any particular health-topic. 

The Company will also give you full in- 
surance particulars. When you write for the 
Booklet simply mention THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE for July and give 


(a) Your exact date of birth and 
(b) Your occupation. 
No agent will be sent to visit you. The Postal 


Life employs no agents. The resultant commission- 
Savings go to you because you deal direct. 
By thus dealing direct the Company 


is enabled to ay a Guaranteed 
Dividend of 3% o your premium, 


Postal Life Insurance Company 


WILLIAM R. MALONE, President 


etc., etc. 


511 Fifth Avenue, Corner 43d Street 
New York City 


Postar Lire Burtoing 
Sil FIFTH AVE. COR. 43 ST. 
NEW YORK 


Caldwell Sash Balances 


If you are going to 
BUILD o REMODEL 
those old windows 


DO—IT—NOW 


Caldwell Sash Balances coun- 
terbalance sashes at any given 
point. They outwear ordinary 
weights and cords. Cheapest 
method for modernizing old win- 
dows, as alterations in sashes 
and frames are not necessary. 

For sale by all Hardware 
n Dealers, or 


- 
«CALDWELL MFG. CO. 35 Jones St, Rochester, N. Y. 


Pat. Pend. 


Cultivate 
Your Beauty : 


Have a youthful appearance, clear complexion, 
magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrows and lashes, 
neck and chin, luxuriant hair, attrac- 


graceful 
tive hands, comfortable feet. Remove wrinkles, 


done so. N 
quick results." Bend for intra 
many ity Hints—all free. 
GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept. 47, 624 Se. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
C 


, Mincis 
á Branch of Susanne Cocraft's Work) 
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Send No Money! According to our 
simple, easy payment plan, we will send 
you any Diamond for your examination, 
express prepaid. If satisfied, pay 1-5 of the 
purchase price and keep it; balance divided into 
10 equal monthly payments. 


——— 


SWEET Diamonds are superior in quality, dis- 
tinctive in beauty, perfect in cut—gorgeous 
bursts of radiant splendor. 


Can be exchanged 
at a yearly increased value of 744%. Ask us 
about this Profit-Sharing Exchange Plan and 
for YOUR catalog, No. 359-M—IT’S FREE! 


[ THE HOUSE OF QUALITY? 
LJ 


‘SWEET& CO. 


2-4 MAIDEN LANE;NEW YORK 


If you are earning less than 


$50.00 PER WEEK 


and like to draw—you should study 


Leading Art Managers—the men who 
know—recommend us and employ our stu- 
dents. We will guarantee to make you 
successful—Learn at home in your spare 

in our resident school—Day or evening. 
rite for FREE Illustrated Catalogue. 
OMMERCIAL ART SCHOOL, 715, 116 S. Michigan Ave... Chicago. Il 


nicage 


The Cigar Supreme. 


I. Lewis Cigar Mfg. Co. g 
Newark, N. J.. Makers 10c 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE ms 5.4 


Master Letters in Business 


AMILLION DOLLARS’ WORTHof 
“= BUSINESS FROM ONE 
` LETTER. You'll find the 


7 facts in this book. You" 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept.733- WChicago 
“The World's Greatest Extension eee 


pens 


- n) 
b JR That is why in many ` European 
countries one in every six persons 
rides a bicycle. All armies use them 

thousands, It is the workman's 
Street car, with the cost of the 
rides saved. A complete out- 
door gymnasium that keepa 
you fit in mind and muscle. The 


N | E. Sales Plan saves you $10 to 


ets fa! 


WI 


Mead Cycle Company special 


ES 825 on x 
E 1a select; your choice from 
a styles, colors and sizes. 
30 Days Free 'Trial and 
23 Mead pays the Freight, 


A TIRES 
all the wonderful new offers, 


it V MIN f 
y 
ote 


CYCLE COMPANY 
DEPT. F 37, CHICAGO 


Don’ pact — usua price, 
n't until you get our 
Free Catalog describing 


the Ranger model | 


Parts, Re pairs | 


Factory to Rider | 
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“Goes on the books as an expense ac- 
count,” lied Billy Thompson airily. “Per- 
fectly right and legitimate." 

* Honestly?" queried Miss Norman. 

“Oh, absolutely," declared the pér- 
jured one. 

"An astonishingly pretty girl," he 
commented to himself that afternoon. 
“ Always did think she was a looker, but 
a trifle chilly. By Jove! when she gets 
warmed up over something and the color 
comes into her face and her eyes sparkle, 
she's a world-beater. Don't wonder that 
military guy sits up nights drawing 
pictures for her. Haven't heard much 
about him lately. Hope I haven't scared 
him away. That wouldn't do." 

But the next morning Miss Norman 
came with a flat package of drawings under 
her arm. Without any formalities she 
entered the private office. 

"Captain Puckett was over yesterday 
evening," she informed Thompson. “I 
got out my notebook with the ideas we 
had picked and we worked up the sketch. 
It is really beautiful, and I am sure you'll 
be pleased." 

*Hum!" commented Thompson, with 
a flat-chested sensation where exultation 
should have swelled his bosom. 

Still, he had to admit that the color 
plates of the café for the Kingsbury 
would make a chronic dyspeptic sit up 


| and look interested. He turned them this 
| way and that. He questioned the choice 


of color and material, but to save his 
soul he couldn't find a legitimate cause 


| for complaint anywhere. 


“ No doubt about it, that is mighty fine 
work," he admitted at length. *'I did not 
want to make a hasty judgment. Serious- 
ly, Miss Norman, I should like an inter- 
view with Captain Puckett. We ma 
have an opening that will interest him." 

“TII tell him," said Miss Norman; “I 
think it’s very splendid of you to suggest 
it. Thank you so much.” 

"Now, there's consistency," thought 
Thompson, remembering her icy reception 
of a similar suggestion made less than a 
week previous. "And the Old Man thinks 
she's an exception. Poor Old Man! I 
must call up and see how he is getting on." 


HE news from the Atchison house 

was not encouraging. The patient 
fretted and fumed considerably, the nurse 
said, she supposed about his business. 

“Tell him not to worry," said Thomp- 
son. "Everything's moving fine." 

"He wants to know about Miss Nor- 
man," said the nurse. 

“Fine,” said Thompson, “doing fine. 
Half through the plans and they are 
dandies." 

* He wants to know," added the nurse 
doubtfully, “how you and Miss Norman 
get along." 

In spite of solemn concern over his 
partner's state of health, Thompson 
chuckled. 

“Tell him,” he requested, “that we're 
just getting acclimated. That we're like 
a brother and sister that never could get 
along because of rivalry in their father’s 
affections, but now that we are both 
orphans we are making it all up.” 

"He wants to know,” said the nurse 
further, “if anything has turned up?” 

“Tell him, no, and to go back to sleep,” 
bade Thompson. 

“Gosh, that was a whopper!” he re- 


proached himself as he hung up the 
receiver. "Couldn't tell him about the 
military guy, though, not in his condition. 
He’d go right up in smoke. Hope the 
captain comes around. I’d like to hove a 
look at him, anyhow. Maybe I’ve been 
premature in pitying the Old Man.” 

The captain came around Saturday 
morning, and to Billy Thompson’s way 
of thinking he was too darned picturesque 
to be safe. He was tall and dark, and the 
black patch over his left eye, due, as Miss 
Norman had explained, to a piece of 
bomb from an air raid, lent him a sort of 
banditti allurement that he didn’t need 
in the least. The stenographers in the 
outer office fairly loaded the air with 
telepathic appeals for attention. Miss 
Norman met him at the door and escorted 
him in, with just a faint, becoming trace 
of self-consciousness. 


£ R Old Man!’ groaned Bill 
Thompson. “Flat on his back in bed, 
too. What chance has he?” 
So he did some very rapid thinking, and 
offered the captain a splendid position in 
the designing studio. That, he reasoned, 
would take the young man out of his 
uniform and put things on more of a 
sporting level. In the end, of course, the 
result was inevitable; still, no one could 
accuse him of not seeing to it that his 
disabled partner had fair play. Steady 
work would also keep the young man 
occupied and he wouldn’t have so much 
time and inclination to go gallivanting 
around with Miss Norman. 
Anybody can see that those were very 
enerous, chivalrous reasonings on Billy 
hompson’s part. The artist would con- 
tinue to work on the Kingsbury plans 
under Miss Norman’s direction. That was 
ropinquity enough, Thompson argued. 
f they weren’t already engaged they 
would be by the time the Old Man re- 
turned; but Billy Thompson, the honest, 
unselfish partner, could say: 

“T did my best to prevent it, but you 
see how inevitable those things are.” 

The more he thought about it, the more 
noble and hisksninded his acts appeared 
to the junior partner. When Old Man 
Atchison was ordered South, and left 
amid almost tearful protestations, Bill 
became more than ever devoted in his 
efforts. His sister came to town that week 
and dropped in at the office. On the plea 
that Miss Norman might pick up some 
suggestions and distraction in his sister’s 
beautiful country home and those of her 
neighbors, he persuaded his sister to ask 
the young business woman out for a 
week-end. 

* She is charming, Billy,” pronounced 
the sister after the visit; "why don’t you 
like her?” 

“Why don’t I like her?” demanded the 
outraged Billy. “Ido. Who said that I 
didn’t?” 

“She did," answered his sister. ‘‘ She 
said she had always been very sure of her 
place in Mr. Ah regard, but that 
you had never seemed to trust her. She 
said you were always courteous, but that 
she always felt conscious of your disfavor. 
I promised her I wouldn't breathe a word 
af elie to anybody; but I feel bound to 
say to you that you are impossible with 
regard to women, Billy Thompson.” 

“Well, I will be darned!” drawled 
Billy Thompson. 
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If it isn’t an 
Eastman it isn't 


a KODAK 


Weighing the Stars by Photography 


N IGHT by night the camera, a silent sentinel, watches 
the heavens with never-failing eye. Across two 
hundred and forty thousand miles of space the Moon 
yields up its secrets—shadowy, dry ocean beds, vast craters 
of long-dead volcanoes, walled plains, mighty mountains. 
In the far reaches of the Milky Way, a comet flashes— 
and the photographic plate records its brief appearance. 


For today the camera takes the astronomer’s place at the 
eyepiece of the telescope— supplants the forgetful human 
eye, and works unwinking and unweary through the long 
night watches, And because the eye of the camera does 
not forget, great libraries of photographic plates are built 


up, year by year—a current history of the heavens. In 


- dark room or computing room the scientist measures and 


compares them, estimates the ages of stars millions of 
miles away, determines their distance, even tells us what 
they are made of and how many pounds they weigh! 


So important is photography's contribution to astrono- 
my that the Eastman Kodak Company maintains in its 
laboratories a skilled astronomer, not as a means of profit, 
but to collaborate with workers in observatories every- 
where; and thus in harmony with Eastman traditions of 
service, photography is kept constantly abreast of the 
demands of science. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Painted Walls 
Have you ever thought of decorating 
the walls of your home with paint? 


Soft Finish —Washable 
DUTCH BOY FLATTING OIL mixed 
with DUTCH BOY WHITE LEAD has 
solved a serious problem of interior 
painting — giving a finish which is not 
only beautifully soft, but washable. 


Any Tint 
Your painter will produce any tint 
to méet your taste, however individ- 
ual or exacting. 


Portfolio of Color Designs 


Personality and harmony are shown in 
the portfolio of color suggestions for home 
decoration, which we will be glad to send 
you for ten cents. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


Write our nearest branch for Portfolio 
New York Boston Buffalo Chicago Cincinnati 
Cleveland St. Louis San Francisco 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO., Philadelphia 
NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO., Pittsburgh 
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The Girl That Was Too Good-Looking, by SHIRLEY L. SEIFERT 
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Left to himself, he repeated the senti- 
ment with variations of inflection de- 
signed to accompany a scale of emotions 
ranging from incredulity to disgust. And 
the more he promised to darn himself the 
uneasier rested his conscience. In his anxi- 
ety to be conservative he must have made a 
ploomy owl of himself, he finally decided. 

e didn’t suppose Miss Norman had 
noticed. He didn’t suppose she had cared 
that much. And here she’d go and mar 
that artist chap and entertain him wit 
tales of the hidebound prejudices of the 
junior member of the firm. It wouldn’t do. 
te would not do. He’d make her change her 
mind about that right off. She was a fine 
arian exceptionally fine girl. He hoped 

aptain Puckett was worthy of her. He 
seemed a decent, hard-working chap, and 
he surely had talent. Now Billy Thom: 
son had business ability, but no particular 
talent, and fallen arches had kept him 
out of uniform. He rescued himself from 
a rather pointless and disparaging com- 
parison with the discharged hero. 


NET, the question arose as to how he 
could make himself amiable in Miss 
Norman's eyes in the short time that re- 
mained. It suddenly seemed desperately 
important to him that she should have 
leasant memories of Billy Thompson. 
He looked forward to the process of 
changing Miss Norman's sentiments with 
the cheerful optimism a man ought to 
display in arranging his own funeral. 

But to save his life Billy Thompson 
could think of nothing more original than 
the “old gag," as he called it. He in- 
vited Miss Norman out to his country 
club for Saturday afternoon. 

“Lots of club atmosphere out there. 
Good thing to absorb for future reference. 
Helps to give the proper background in 
case you come to handle clubhouses and 
things.” 

He babbled on rather feverishly, con- 
sidering that Miss Norman showed no 
reluctance but rather a lively anticipation 
in accepting his invitation. It isn’t quite 
clear what use Billy Thompson expected 
her to make of the atmosphere he showed 
her. They spent the afternoon in a canoe 
on the river and the evening on a fallen 
tree trunk by the moonlit water’s edge. 
They discussed art—at intervals. 

The morning of Atchison’s return to 
the city, Billy Thompson was observed 
to show an unusual degree of restlessness. 
You would have thought affairs at sixes 
and sevens, and would never have sus- 
pected that Atchison was coming home 
a week earlier to share the full glory of 
the winning of the Kingsbury contract. 
Billy Thompson had sent him a telegram, 
supposing the Old Man bound fast by 
the doctor's orders. Then the wires had 
flashed back notice of the senior part- 
ner's imminent return. Whereupon, Billy 
Thompson had taken to pondering and 
fuming over a problem which nobody 
helped him to solve. Miss Norman was 
in almost continuous consultation with 
somebody or other over the Kingsbury job. 

* Ah-hah"' crowed Atchison almost 
simultaneously with his assuming of his 
seat of authority. “We did it, you see?" 

** Of course we did," agreed Thompson. 

** Of course we did," mocked Atchison. 
“You knew it all che time, eh? It was 
our idea from the very first, I suppose? 
Í didn't have to argue myself into bron- 


chial pneumonia to have my own way 
once, did I?" ' 

“Say, do I look like a flu germ?" de- 
manded Thompson peevishly. ‘‘No use 
to rub it in. I admit I was wrong and you 
were right." 

“Eh?” said Atchison, taken aback by 
the capitulation. * Well, that's something 
I'vetaught you, anyhow. Is this the book 
of plans?" 

e picked up the attractive portfolio 
on his desk, scanned its plain brown 
leather binding appreciatively and turned 
over a few pages. 

"Good art work," he commented. 
“Wesson do it?” 

“No, new man,” said Thompson 
briefly. ‘“Puckett’s his name. Friend of 
Miss Norman’s.” 

“Eh? What did 
Atchison suspicious 

"A discharged soldier," explained 
Thompson. “He’d seen service in the 
camouflage corps, or whatever they call 
it. Just been back a short time. Old 
schoolmate of Miss Norman's. He worked 
up a few sketches for her. They showed 
promise and I took the liberty of putting 

im on the pay roll.” 

“You did, eh?" said Atchison with 
swelling bitterness. "I suppose he is 
young and handsome and everything, and 
you were so darned afraid you'd lose that 
measly five thousand dollars chat you 
hunted him out and offered him a job and 
played Cupid generally, eh?” 

“Oh, say now, that’s a bit strong,” 
objected Thompson. “I told you the 
straight of it—absolutely. You can see 
for yourself what an artist he is. I did 
think there might be some attachment 
between him and Miss Norman, but I 
didn’t see how offering him a place would 
affect that. 'In fact, I was trying to play 
fair to you when I did it. Thought hed 
have to leave off his uniform, you know, 
and all that.” 


BILLY closed with a sense of not doing 
his side of the case justice. 

“Yeah!” scoffed Atchison, “I believe 
you. No wonder you didn’t show an 
na this morning. And where is 
she? 

“I don't know," 
truthfully. 

“Talking to him somewhere, I bet," 
grumbled Atchison. “Has she announced 
the engagement?” 

“You had better ask her,” said Thomp- 
son with dignity. . : 

“I will," stated Atchison. . 

He sent the stenographer to the 
drafting-room to look for Miss Norman. 
In five minutes Miss Norman appeared, 
the stenographer giggling in her wake. 
Miss Norman in a fresh green linen dress 
appeared rather. more beautiful than 
usual. Her eyes seemed softer and her 
color brighter. Atchison groaned as he 
beheld her. 

“Miss Norman,” he said gravely, after 
the greetings, “in view of our interview 
here some time ago, I feel justified in 
asking you a rather personal question. 
I had planned, after the successful out- 
come of this affair, to place you in entire 
charge of a new department for women's 
buildings. Of course, that would be an 
engrossing task. If, for instance, you 
were thinking of getting married, we 
couldn't carry out the idea. Do you see?" 


yee say?" demanded 
y. 


said Thompson 


“Yes, I see," said Miss Norman, and 
blushed ever so little. 

“Thompson here has paved the way 
for your confession by introducing the 
work of Captain—what's his name— 
your soldier friend," said Atchison with 
clumsy facetiousness. 

* But I don't understand what Captain 
Puckett has to do with it," said Miss 
Norman, in bewilderment. 

“No?” said Atchison. “You are not 
engaged to him or—or anything?" 

*Of course not," said Miss Norman. 
*How— Captain Puckett has been 
married for years. His wife is my dearest 
friend. They named their little girl after 
me. 

Atchison collapsed like a pricked gas 
balloon. Slowly he drew his eyes away 
from Miss Norman's slightly troubled 
face and fixed them on his partner's acute 
discomfort. 


"I WAS led to believe otherwise," he 
said, giving each word heavy emphasis. 
“That is all just now, Miss Norman, 
thank you. I'll send for you later. I 
have a few things to discuss with Mr. 
Thompson.” 

Miss Norman withdrew. 

“So,” said Atchison, “it didn't work, 
after all, did it?” 

“What didn’t work?" demanded Thomp- 
son. 

"What?" repeated Atchison. “Your 
scheme for putting one over on the Old 
Man. That's a fine head you've got. 
Get out your check book, son, and write 
me out an order for five thousand dollars 
and own up you're beaten." 

“I’m beaten," said Thompson, pulling 
out his pen. 

*'She's a fine girl, eh?” 

“She is," admitted Thompson; “she 
is an exceptional girl." 

“That should live to hear it!" ex- 
claimed Atchison. ‘‘ Twenty times in one 
afternoon I made that same remark, and 
you made fun of me. Now it comes out 
of your own mouth like a brand-new dis- 
covery. You brought in a wounded 
soldier and thought you'd trap her. See 
how you got fooled." 

“T see," said Thompson meekly. 

“Now,” continued Atchison, “that she 
has started in, she can go ahead and make 
a regular career for herself. Just because 
a woman’s good-looking, she doesn’t have 
to get married.” 

“Most of them do,” remarked Thomp- 
son, with a touch of his old spirit. He 
opened his check book and began to 
write. 

“ Maybe you still think she will do it?” 
suggested Atchison in scorn. 

‘I know she will,” said Thompson. 

"Eh?" said Atchison. "How do you 
know?” 

“She told me so,” said Thompson. 

"She told you so?" snorted Atchison. 
“How did she come to do that?” 

“T asked her," replied Thompson. 

Atchison spluttered helplessly for a 
minute. 

“You had a lot of nerve," he offered 
then. 

“I think so, too," agreed Thompson. 
“But it turned out very well as it hap- 
pened." 

*Maybe—maybe," gasped Atchison, 
“she told you whom she would marry.” 

“She did," confessed Thompson. 
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O demonstrate the wonderful advantages 

of the new Sonora Semi-Permanent Silvered 
Phonograph Needles we shall be glad to send 
you a sample free. Write for it or ask your 
dealer. Note how many times and how beau- 
tifully it plays. 


“Well, who? For the love of John, 
who?” demanded the Old Man. 

“Me,” said Thompson. 

He signed his name with a flourish, 
tore out the check, and handed it across 
the desk. 

“Take it away,” begged Atchison feeb- 
ly. “Take it away and let me think. Of 
all the sneak-thieves, cut-throats, snakes- 
in-the-grass, ungrateful pups—” 

"No," said Thompson sweetly, ‘it’s 
just fundamentals exploding theories 


THE INSTRUMENT OF QUALITY 


onor 


CLEAR AS A DELL 


again. Given a man with two eyes in his 
head and a beautiful girl—an exception- 
ally beautiful girl—” 

‘For the lord’s sake, shut up!” im- 
Semi-Permanent Silvered plored Atchison. “It beats my time the 


PHONOGRAPH NEEDLES way you can gabble, gabble, gabble over 


play 50 to 100 times, re- The illustration at the ji nothing." 
place steel needles and right proves there is no ] 

areused on ALL MAKES perceptible wear when 
of steel needle records. the Sonora needle has 

The photomicrograph played one record. 

at the left is the ordinary Sonora needles mellow 
steel needle after play- thetone, are moreconven- 
ing one record. Note ient, more economical 
worn, enlarged point. and preserve the records. 


3 Grades—Loud, Medium, Soft 


Acquiring 
30c per card of 5 40c in Canada a Vocabulary 
Today send for free sample 


Sonora Pbhonograpb Sales Co., finc. : | Ts ears ago my vocabulary was 


George E. Brightson, President barely sufficient to clothe the nu- 
279 Broadway, Dept. 10, New York dity of my thoughts, and then only 
Toronto: Ryrie Building in Gertrude Hoffmanesque garb. It was 
an eternal struggle to find enough words 
to express my ideas, and I wasn’t oppressed 
SSS ESS SS RA Fa Wa Tz ER RI ACh | by a plethora of ideas, either. I had read 
somewhere that there were some half-mil- 
lion words in the English language, but as 
I struggled from day to day with my 
short-order vocabulary I didn't believe it. 
— À One day as I was reading I encountered 
THINK OF IT! Leading il ors and commercial artists are V l words I had bef 
frequently l this much, and more, for single severa rds ad never met before. 
ictures or designs—and their work eagerly sought. “I wonder what they mean?" I asked 


Thousands of advertisers, periodicals and publishers buy millions of dollars" . i 
worth of designs and illustrations every year. Ifyou like to draw, develop your subconsciously, and then an idea came: 
Mity. Learn in your spare time by the “Federal” TA T e 
urse endorsed by artists and illustrators of national I ll just jot them down and look them up 
Easy to learn, easy to apply. Write today for "Your Future," a beauti- l ” 

fully illustrated 56-page book every ambitious young man and woman should ater. 


read, Free for the asking . . š 
1419 Warner Bldg. ^ Minneapolis Minn. That was the inception of a new habit. 


AN AMBITIOUS GIRL 


my reading which was a stranger to me I 

hurdled it. From that day I commenced 

to read with a pencil and paper beside me. 

When I found a word I hadn’t been intro- 

duced to, I took it by the hand and led it 

to the nearest dictionary, where we be- 
Miss Aline McDonald earned 
enough money introducing The 
American Magazine, Woman’s 
Home Companion and Farm and 
Fireside to pay for her own educa- 

. tion and that of her two sisters. 


came acquainted. 
That first day, if my memory serves me 
* ue 
x You also have some ambition. 


CAUTION! Beware of similarly constructed needles of inferior quality 


aright, the new words were: senescent, par- 
alogy, cephalic, clamant, feuilletons and 
gymnosophist. I looked them up, mem- 
orized their definitions and all the corre- 
lating facts in connection with them I 
could find. 

Soon after that I entered the newspaper 
game and conducted, in the parlance of 
the press, *a colyum." I then made it a 
practice not only to jot down and mem- 
orize the definitions of new words, but to 
use them and accustom myself to the 
facile manipulation of them. In this way 
the words were indelibly impressed upon 
my memory. 

It was ten years ag» that I began to 
build up my vocabulary in this systematic 
way. And now, thanks to it, I have ac- 
quired not only a vocabulary of large pro- 
portions but a liberal education, gleaned 
while delving for the definitions of the 
thousands of words jotted down in the 
course of my reading. 

It's a good habit, a habit that will grow 
on you and yield a generous dividend, a 
habit that will lend an added zest to the 
reading you do and whet your appetite 
for more of it. J. P. M. 


Possibly it is to possess some- 


«v thing you cannot afford. Let us help you attain it. 


s 
.« We want a real, live representative in your 


Fibrene, ^ neighborhood. Ambitious people giving all 
New York Gu. <> their time to our work are earning from 
I would like to \ $3.00 to $8.00 a day. Those securing sub- 


more ar DL d : A 
Plan keds oo tows « scriptions as a side line are making 50 


^, cents an hour or more. 
Send me coupon with your name and ad- 


dress filled in and I'll help you to realize 
your ambition. 
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How We Fool 
Ourselves About 
New York 


By William MacLeod Raine 
err they do not burn heretics at 


the stake any longer, a wild ass 

from a Western desert may safely 
set off his little bomb under one of the 
most cherished national illusions. 

To begin with, New York is not to 
blame for it at all. It is not her fault that 
the rest of the country is fed on the great 
myth until we all fall victim to Newyork- 
itis. Nor is it entirely our fault, either. 
For it has been the bread and butter busi- 
ness of thousands of people to press-agent 
Broadway and Fifth Avenue in order to 
bolster up our illusion. The New York 
myth has been, and is, an extremely prof- 
itable creation. 

Writers of popular songs and novels 
earn a living by harping on the gayety and 
the perils of the Great White Way. Actors 
can always get their laugh by playing up 
the wickedness of Gotham as she casually 
fox-trots through the Ten Command- 
ments. “They are wearing it in New 
York" is a shibboleth that will get any 
gown past the judgment of even sensible 
women. Persuade us that it ran six 
months in New York, and we will accept 
any bad play gratefully. 


"THE New York myth is the healthiest 
specimen at present in captivity in the 
United States. It is a whale of a fable. 
We all take off our hats and salaam to it. 
An enraptured and credulous public feeds 
it to repletion with the peanuts of its ad- 
miration. Yet "there ain't no such ani- 
mal." There never was, on land or sea. 

'The essence of the myth is that New 
York is a wonder city where supermen go 
on their brilliant way, scattering gold and 
gayety. The activities of the New Yorker 
are tinged with splendor. He spends his 
days surrounded by the most amazing op- 
portunities. His nights are given to the 
mad pursuit of extravagant pleasure. He 
lives in a whirl of excitement. From his 
skyscraper he looks westward and south- 
ward upon the rest of us with the manner 
of a bored and very sophisticated Mr. 
Worldly Wiseman. In short, the genus 
Americanus is divided into two species— 
the New Yorker and the rest of us. 

No, you never believed any of this stuff, 
of course. But then, your neighbor does. 
Whether he lives in Fall River or Tacoma, 
at Brownsville, Texas, or Oshkosh, Wis- 
consin, he subscribes to the Great Myth. 
When Mr. and Mrs. Goodfellow of Keo- 
kuk go to Gotham for their triennial visit 
they carry awe in their hearts for the 
Weolwordh Building, Wall Street, and 
Fifth Avenue. To prove that this is not 
true they scatter largesse on Broadway 
for ten hectic nights, which is what Keo- 
kuk expects them to do. At the end of 
that time they are a trifle frayed, and be- 
gin to wonder how New Yorkers keep up 
the pace. The obvious explanation is that 
New Yorkers don’t. But this is rejected 
because it is not in accord with the tra- 
ditions of the Great Myth. 
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Your Check Is Your Receipt ?) 


Is the new slogan of every retail merchant in the country. Certainly if you use Hall 
Voucher Checks that show, right on face of check, the date and amount of each bill that 
you are paring. Your cancelled check protects you against unjust claims and against 
paying the same bill twice. It not only establishes the fact that you paid the money 
ut also what you paid the money for. 

The Hall Voucher Check with your name neatly printed is individual and distinctive. 

Thousands of satisfied customers throughout the country are using 
millions of Hall Voucher Checks. 


FREDERICK W 


gree com- 
ination il- 
, s ÍT lustrated is 
^4. particularly intended 
9 for the payment of 
personal bills. 

The checks are regulation 
pocket size, 234" x 614", with 
generous stub to each check. 
bound in pads, 25 each, folded 


P d will fit in gentlemen's vest pocket or ladies' hand bag. 
f You have choice of two styles of type— Block letters 
9. , (FREDERICK W. JOHNSON) of which this is a sample, or 

p Old English (Frederick W. Johnson) of which this is a sample. 

Also choice of six colors of Fine Quality Bond Paper—white, 
K blue, buff, green, russet or gray. Cover is made of Genuine 
Leather and your name will be marked in gold. 
500 Checks, 20 pads 25 checks each, with Leather Cover, $5.50. 


Price delivered: 


OPTIONAL. 


If you prefer, these checks can be 
supplied with interleaved stubs for each 
3 checks, regulation pocket check 
style and size; 10 pads 50 checks each, 
with genuine leather cover, at same 
price. 


This is your printing order. Please write 
carefully. You may write a letter but coupon 
should be attached. 


The J. C. Hall 
B Satin SC Providence, R. L 
I enclose $5.50 and accept your offer (delivery charges 


AM.-7-19 


= : ? paid) to me with 500 Hall Voucher Checks and 
s ò Genuine Cover marked with 
Sample booklet if you wish. heck l vi ES 
Samples of various business forms on Pathe x idi "e, 

request. Cale of "rr eess0c9ocscoscceoecoccecoo ccogecccocce 
We do not employ agents, so address i Five a AILT TELILINER T ESI 
| 7B uke tenon eu tebe A vos legt 
THES CHALE COMPANY dune Coeur 
23 SABIN ST. PROVIDENCE, R. I. | vene —— CRAS RSS RE NICA Vea eEReR STET 


BANK STATIONERS FOR OVER 40 YEARS 


| ee ee 
Your Card Files 


will be more useful to you, 
quicker to handle and freer 
from misfiling if you use 


GRAFFCO 
VISE SIGNALS 


REFERENCES: YOUR BANK—ANY BANK 


; Two Uses From 


wu 


Vw One Socket 


Get two conveniences from single 
electric light sockets with the 


They classify all card systems, 
and make data instantly avail- 


able. Bright enamel -faced 
aids in 12 colors. Durable, 
sanitary, inexpensive. Used 4 large and small 
houses and over 50 depts. of U.S. Govt. Send 
today for free samples. 


GEORGE B. GRAFF CO. 
294 Washington St. Boston, Mass, 
Mfrs. of Time-Saving Office Devices 


BENJAMIN 
ELECTRIC 
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Each of the five A. P. W. Quality Brands differs from the others in 
texture and weight. Each 15 the standard quality product of its class. 


The old-fashioned, haphazard way of buying 
toilet paper is a thing of the past. 


OU need not mention “toilet paper.’ 


> 


Buy by name. Select 


one of the five standard brands of A. P.W. Quality. That is 
the way a big majority of American homes are making sure of 
uniform, fine quality and hygienic texture. 


You, too, may have found that a good-looking wrapper often 
covers a bulky, loosely-wound roll that looks like a bargain 
but is not. Such rolls often contain coarse, harsh and cheaply- 
made paper that is not only unsatisfactory but unhygienic and 


positively harmful. 


You protect the whole family when you buy A. P. W. Quality 
Products—because they represent the highest standards in 


toilet paper manufacture. 


i ¥ Send for our free folder, 
**A. P.W. Quality Products” 


It gives information every home-keeper 
should have. With it we send samples and 
the name of the A. P. W. Quality Products 
dealer nearest you. In this way you can 
select just the quality you prefer, then call 
— d for it by name. 


Look for this sign at your dealer's 


It is the mark of a dependable 
merchant who is careful in his 
selection of merchandise, recog- 
nizing the high standard re- 
quirements of his customers. 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., Department 16, Albany, N. Y. 
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ONE MINUTE NOW 


will put you in the way to earn from $5.00 
to $20.00 a month, in your spare time, act- 
ing as our representative for The American 
Magazine, Woman's Home Companion and Farm 


and Fireside. 


Fill out and mail coupon below. 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 2-A 
The Crowell Publishing Co. 
$81 Fourth Avenue, Na York City 


I am taking “One Minute Now” to ask you for particulars how I can earn $5.00 to 


$20.00 a month as your representative. 


Why, everybody that ever went to a 
George Cohan play, everybody that has 
heard a third-rate actor sigh for Broad- 
way, everybody that has read a best- 
seller novel, knows how Manhattan lives! 
You confess yourself a boob if you do 
not know how New York is up on its 
toes every blessed minute. 

How about that? In the mountain 
mining camps of Colorado residents look 
with awe on Denver. That is where the 
new millionaires go to spend their money 
and hit the high spots. Denver is sure 
some city. The bright lights certainly 
shine on Curtis Street. And you ought to 
see the Gas & Electric Building! That is 
what I have been told in Creede and 
Aspen. 

Well, I happen to live in Denver. I am 
not a millionaire, and I do not have such 
a dickens of a gay time. Fact is, I live 
rather a humdrum life. So do the mil- 
lionaires of whom I get casual glances 
from day to day. Most of them are busy 
taking care of the nest egg laid for them 
by the Never Sweat or the Columbia Lode. 
They seem to be rather dull dogs. I do 
not want to change places with these local 
nabobs. I would rather be my humble 
self, thank you. 

Just as the Denver of the Cripple Creek 
boarding-house keeper does not exist ex- 
cept as a mirage of jus fancy, so the New 
York of which we Westerners and South- 
erners have dreamed belongs only to the 


Land of Never Was. 


HE truth is that we have violated the 
law of mathematics, which says that a 
art is less than the whole. The Great 
White Way is not New York any more 
than the Barbary Coast is San Francisco. 
The gods have built on Manhattan Island 
their biggest experiment station for the 
fusion of the races. Into it they have 
poured from north and south and west 
the best brains and brawn of a great young 
people. The result is an amazingly inter- 
esting cross-section of, diversified life. 
Nowhere else in the world is there any- 
thing like it. 

But this is not what we are expected to 
see at all. The Myth plays down Sociol- 
ogy and plays up Romance. We want to 
believe in a place of light and sparkle and 
color, where all women are lovely and 
gowned in Parisian creations, and all men 
are smart and successful and sophisticat- 
ed. Our New York is born of the very 
minor poet that lies dormant in all of us. 
There is no realism in the stuff of our 
dreams. The city we have conceived is a 
sort of musical comedy stage to take us 
out of ourselves. 

One specific error that goes with the 
Great Myth is that New York is a gay, bad 
town. I do not know how bad the city is, 
but I suspect it strikes an average with 
others. When one is not looking at the 
steeples of big churches, one is always 
stumbling on chapels sandwiched in be- 
tween business houses. This is not exactly 
proof, but it may be offered as evidence 
for what it is worth. 

I enter an exception, however, when 
New York is registered as gay. In some 
aspects she has a e EA metallic 
gayety. One finds this, of course, on 
Broadway, in the cabarets, and in the ex- 
pensive hotels. It is a feverish liveliness 
born of the frantic attempt to escape. 

For beneath the surface New York is 
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terribly in earnest. Her face is haggard. 
The problems of our nation all have their 
sharpest accent here. They are writ large 
in this great antheap of humanity. jn 
Denver we still walk with our feet on the 
ground and our heads lifted at even to a 
night of stars. Here people burrow under- 
gun in subways and perch in crannies 
ar up on rock walls, from which they look 
out upon the flare of fantastic fireworks 
cascading across the sky. 

New York did not make the conditions 
under which she staggers. She is not re- 
sponsible for them. Manhattan is a prod- 
uct of Europe and America, the fosa 
point toward which the overflow of two 
continents pours. On this narrow strip 
all the races huddle in a vast hive forever 
swarming. How in the name of heaven 
can one expect gayety at this gateway of 
the East and the West, into which all the 
problems of the ages are flung, where 
wealth and poverty are piled layer on lay- 
er within stone's throw of each other? 


BROADWAY flares out her gigantic 
bluff at light-heartedness, but the 
voice of her invitation to come and be gay 
has a note of shrillness. Everywhere are 
spenders, men and women working des- 
perately to play, spreading their plumage 
like peacocks. A great ribbon of light 
cuts through the heart of New York and 
drives back the squalor forever flowing 
toward her main arteries. Inside the 
white belt, thousands are trying to escape 
by forgetfulness. Broadway is an opiate. 

The visitor from Seattle, Washington, 
takes it all in, and agrees with his ac- 

uaintance from Little Rock, Arkansas, 
that this is a typical New York scene. 
Here, no doubt, the Astorbilts and the 
Pierponts and the Guttenchilds come to 
spend their fabulous wealth. When he 
looks at the thousands upon thousands of 
spenders he wonders where they get the 
yellowbacks they scatter so freely. Is 
everybody in this magic city either a mil- 
lionaire, or an attendant whose business 
it is to relieve him of his surplus coin? 

It does not occur to the man from Puget 
Sound that if a census of those present 
were taken a very large percentage would 
hail from “the provinces,” strangers in 
the city on business who are bent on hav- 
ing a good time during their flying visit. 
The well-dressed man to whom the waiters 
are kowtowing is Solomon Lifshitz, star 
salesman for the Everwear Undergar- 
ments Company; and the aristocratic lady 
with him is Miss Sadie Brown, buyer for 
the Peoria Emporium. Solomon 1s here 
for strictly business reasons, and the cost 
of the evening’s entertainment will be 
charged against the bill of goods to be con- 
signed to the Emporium. That gay little 
group just moving out to the dancing floor 
are actors. They look born to wealth, but 
if “Adam, Eve, and the Apple” does not 
pick up next week half of them will not be 
able to pay their room rent. 

A New York magazine editor told me 
that he had not been on Broadway for 
months. His beat does not take him with- 
in blocks of that thoroughfare. He runs 
into town, does his day’s work, and runs 
out as soon as he is free. His private life 
centers around his home and his golf club. 
The city is merely the place where he 
works. He gets his rest and his recreation 
as far from Broadway as he can. 

There must be tens of thousands of men 
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To Those Who Want 
Cleaner Teeth 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


You Must Remove the Film 


Your teeth are not rightly cleaned if 
they discolor or decay, if tartar forms or 
pyorrhea starts. 


You may brush them twice daily, but 
the great tooth wrecker—a slimy film— 
is not being ended by it. 


The cause of most tooth troubles is 
an ever-present film. You feel it with 
your tongue. That is what discolors— 
not your teeth. It is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


A Ten-Day Revelation 


We ask you to try it, to watch its 
effects, then look at your teeth in ten 
days. It will change all your ideas on 
teeth cleaning. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digest- 
ant of albumin. The film is albuminous 
matter. The object of Pepsodent is to 
dissolve it, then to constantly combat it. 


So it is that film, not merely food debris, 
which the tooth brush must combat. 


The tooth brush alone is inadequate. 
The film is clinging. It gets into crevices, 
hardens and stays. The old methods of 
teeth cleaning fail to dissolve it. 


. Dental science, after many years of 
searching, has found a way to combat 
it. Able authorities have proved this 
fact by convincing clinical tests. Leading 
dentists everywhere accept it. 


This way is now embodied in a denti- 
frice called Pepsodent. And we gladly 
supply a 10-Day Tube for anyone to test. 


We urge you to prove Pepsodent as 
dentists prove it—by actual application. 
See the results, read the reason for them, 
and decide for yourself about it. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Use like any tooth paste. Note how clean 
the teeth feel after using. Mark the 
absence of the slimy film. See how teeth 
whiten as the fixed film disappears. 


Do this for your sake and your chil- 
dren’s sake. Learn the better way to 
clean teeth. The results will show you 
very quickly that this way is right. Cut 
out the coupon now. 


This way is made possible by a new dis- 
covery. A harmless method has been found 
to activate the pepsin. Five governments 
have already granted patents. The old 
activating agent was an acid, harmful to 
the teeth. And pepsin must be activated. 


Pa Sa anl Ten-Day Tube Free 
REG. U.S. Dpsouent THE PEPSODENT CO., 


Dept. 526, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail Ten-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
A scientific tooth paste based on activated pepsin. 
An efficient film combatant, now endorsed by 
dentists everywhere and sold by druggists in 
large tubes. 
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Lift Corns Off! 


Touchy corns and calluses lift off 
with fingers. Doesn’t 
hurt a bit! 


Apply a few drops of Freezone 
upon that old, touchy corn. 
Instantly that corn stops hurt- 
ing. Then shortly you lift 
that troublesome corn right 
off, root and all, without 
pain, soreness or irri- 
tation. 


A few cents buys a tiny bottle of Freezone at any 
drug store, sufficient to remove every hard corn, 
soft corn or corn between the toes, and the painful 
calluses and hard skin from the bottom of the feet. 
Just try it! 


Keep Freezone on dresser and 
never let a corn ache twice 


INVESTORS IN FORTY-SEVEN STATES 


and several Foreign Countries buy our 6% First Farm 
Mortgages and Real Estate Gold Bonds. Our invest- 
ments are of the conservative kind and appeal to 
those seeking safe, sound, time-tred in- 
vestments for thein funds. 35 years' ex- 
perience. Write for pamphlet “M” and 

offerings. 
E.J.LANDER & CO., Grand Forks, N.D. 
Est. 1883. Capital and Surplus $500,000.00 


yp) AS EXE A 
EMG 7 


I won World's First Prize for best course 


es at high 
n, write 
n 


Are You Flat Chested? 
Are Your Lungs Weak? 
Do You Lack Vitality? 
—. Is Your Carriage Faulty? 

» If any of these condi- 


tions fit your case you 
urgently need my 


"Rough on Rats" rids your premises of all 
rats and mice in 3 nights. Change the bait 
you mix with "Rough on Rats"—that's the 
secret. Rats won't eat the same food that 
they know killed others. Varying the bait 
fools them. Druggists and general stores 


CORRECT Et qiero. Mee UE “Moding 
BREATHING Rats and Mice." Mailed free to you. 
and 
CHEST EXPANSION 


Each one of these conditions can and 25c coin or 

should be remedied. My book will stamps 

teach you how. Send for it now before you forget. 
PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 

Studio 3150, 127 West 42nd Street, New York 


like him in the big city, folks who have 
the capacity for entertainment within 
themselves and do not have to lose them- 
selves in excitement every night. There 
must be middle-class Americans who mow 
their own lawns and drink lemonade on 
the porch in the summer evenings, and 
are the fathers of real, live boys and girls 
who spat with each other and work Moth- 
er for small change and beat Dad at ten- 
nis. 

But if people like this exist in Gotham, 
why do we never hear of them in fiction? 
The New Yorker of the novel, like his 
stage brother, is standardized. He is the 
New York type. All of us know him. We 
have seen him on Broadway ourselves. 
But— Is he the typical New Yorker after 
all—this smug, smart tailor’s model with 
the enameled smile? Are there any typi- 
cal New Yrokers? Are they not Ameri- 
cans first and New Yorkers afterward? 
From all over the country we pour into 
the great city and are absorbed by her, 
but to the last day of our lives we bear the 
impress of Ohio or Nevada or Mississippi. 
Far too much stress has been laid upon 
the differences between New York and 
the rest of the United States, far too little 
upon the close kinship. After all, New 

ork is in America. Her heart beats to 
the same music that yours and mine do. 

Another article of faith of the Great 
Myth is that New York is in such a hurry 
that she has no time to be decently polite. 
It is true that the manners of New York 
are shocking. They astound us because 
they are so good. We have been told that 
her policemen are rude, that no passer-by 
has time to be civil unless he happens to 
be a confidence man. The truth is that 
the big town is not brusque at all. She is 
amazingly good-natured to her guests who 
want to know. 


N THE role of a grouch New York is a 

fraud. She has not come honestly by 
her reputation for insolence and incivility. 
Her police are marvels of Celtic politeness, 
actual big brothers to visitors who do not 
know their way about. Her citizens fol- 
low you across the street to explain that 
at Sixteenth Street, Fifth Avenue is west 
of Broadway and that at Twenty-sixth it 
is east. 

One more in the solar plexus while I am 
hitting foul blows: New York not only 
has a kind heart, but she is not at all in a 
rush. Compared with Baltimore, San 
Francisco, Paris, or London, she pokes 
along. Except for the mad half hour when 
she 1s fighting to get back to her slippers 
after the day’s work she saunters on her 
way. People stand and gossip more on 
Broadway than they do in a New England 
village street. The police are continually 
inviting loafers to “take a walk.” 

Another part of the Myth is the theory 
that everybody we ever knew who went 
to New York to live is very prosperous 
and successful. To look up these bene 
acquaintances and find them so much less 
comfortable and important than they were 
at home is always a shock. 

Not that New York is exclusive: it 
seems to me the most democratic town in 
the country. It does not ask who your 
people are, or what you were at home, or 
even how much you have. What it wants 
to know is what contribution you can 
make to its life. What have you to give? 
That is the question. The big town ab- 
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Dery Evening 


to Talk 


How the Man Who Was Laughed At Became a Master of Speech 


E used to call him “Shrimp,” for he was 
only as big as an enlarged postage stamp. 

Today he is Mister Fraley, Vice-President of our 
company. “Shrimp” got $16 a week. Mister 
Fraley gets ten times as much. And the change 
took place so fast it made our heads swim. 

Shrimp came to work as a file clerk, although 
he was over thirty. He seemed to be a modest 
fellow, with little ambition or energy. He just 

lugged along, getting his work done every day, 
pem never offering an idea or suggestion. At first 
we thought it was a temporary shyness that kept 
him from mixing with the rest of the office force. 
But as week after week passed, and he still held 
himself aloof, we began to josh him. Some one 
called him "Shrimp," and the name stuck. No one 
dreamed he would ever amount to a row of pins. 

Everybody ordered Shrimp around. Every- 
body "picked" on him. He was the butt of all our 
jokes. When we formed the Company baseball 
team he was given the position of mascof. When 
we went on our annual outing, Shrimp was made 
to sit on the running board of one of the autos— 
and then had to wait on the rest of us. Shrimp was 
always the "goat." 

1 am giving these intimate details for the sake of 
contrasting Shrimp's first year with his present 
position in life. Not one man in a thousand had a 
more discouraging future. Shrimp was simply 
afraid to open his mouth. If he thought of a better 
way to file letters he would be afraid to mention it. 
If he had an idea for saving work, or time, or for 
increasing sales, or for helping the next fellow, he 
kent PM up in his chest—for he was too timid 
to 


Then Mabel Darlton was added to the steno- 


graphic force. Pretty as the girls on magazine . 


covers, Miss Darlton twisted everybody's heart 
around her little finger. Shrimp was hit worse than 
the rest. Every time he thought of her he blushed. 
It was weeks before he spoke to her. And then she 
laughed—a rippling, hearty, mischievous laugh 
that made poor Shrimp so ashamed of himself and 
so flustered that he became more of a hermit, more 
of a sphinx than ever. 

Then came the change. Three weeks later, 
Shrimp calmly walked up to Miss Darlton's desk 
and said something. Without a word, she picked 
up her notebook and followed him. For a solid 
hour he dictated. When the work was transcribed, 
Shrimp was seen entering the Chief's office with 
the pink memorandum sheets. Miss Darlton said 
nothing. The next day Shrimp was called into the 
Chief's office. Things began to happen. 

In a week Shrimp had a new position—a posi- 
. tion created for him. He was made head of the 
Correspondence Department. Three months later 
he was made Assistant Secretary. Five months 
after that he took complete charge of the office 
force. Last February a new Vice-Presidency was 
created for his special benefit. We had long since 
began to call him Mr. Fraley. Shrimp had made 
good. In May Miss Darlton left. And in June she 
became Mrs. Fraley. 

From the day Fraley dictated the memorandum 
to Miss Darlton he seemed like a new being. No 
one could understand what happened to him. He 
seemed to have a new confidence, a new poise, a 
new power. Instead of ordering him around we 
were glad to carry out his instructions. He talked 
smoothly, clearly, convincingly. At noon he was 
the center of interest—we seemed anxious to hear 


him. He didn’t krag or bluff, he didn't wave his 


By Frank Morgan 


arms around, he didn't raise his voice. He spoke 
softly, yet so forcefully and effectively that he 
could have made us believe black was white. He 
could have counted up to five hundred and we 
would have listened eagerly to every number. We 
didn’t wonder that Fraley got ahead. We did won- 
der how he was suddenly transformed from a 
sphinx to a master of speech. And one day I de- 
ie to risk offending him by asking him how he 

id it. à 

“It was all Mabel's fault,” said Fraley. "I didn't 
mind the jibes of the boys, but when Mabel 
laughed at me the first time I spoke to her I de- 
termined to find out what it was that made people 
think so little of what I said. That laugh—coming 
from Mabel—woke me up. I began to buy books 
on public speaking and studied them faithfully, 
but they seemed to be over my head. I didn't 
want to become an orator—I merely wanted to 
learn how to talk to my everyday associates in 
business and outside of business. There were 
many things on my mind—but Í couldn't express 
them in a way that would convince even a child. 

"One evening when I was reading a azine, 
my eye chanced to light on an article headed "The 
Secret of Being a Convincing Talker.” It told 
about a new, simple Course in business talking and 

ublic speaking, prepared by Dr. Frederick Houk 

w. The entire Course, stated the article, con- 
sisted of only eight lessons, and was offered on 
approval by the publishers, without requiring 
payment in advance. Naturally I jumped at the 
chance to examine lessons without risking a 
nickel. 

"When the lessons arrived I glanced through 
them quickly, reading the headings and a few 
paragraphs here and there. And wonder of won- 
ders, that very evening I learned the whole secret of 
talking convincingly. 

"For example, I learned why I had always 
lacked confidence, why talking had always seemed 
something to be dreaded whereas it is really the 
simplest thing in the world to 'get up and talk.' 
I learned how to secure complete attention to what 
I was saying and how to make everything I said 
interesting, forceful and convincing. I learned the 
art of listening, the value of silence, and the power 
of brevity. 

“But perhaps the most wonderful things about 
the lessons were the actual examples of what things 
to say and when to say them to meet every con- 
dition. I found that there was a knack in making 
oral reports to my superiors. I found that there 
was a right and a wrong way to present com- 
plaints, to give estimates, and to issue orders. 

"| picked up some wonderful pointers about 
how to give my opinions, about how to answer 
complaints, about how to ask the bank for a loan. 
Another thing that struck me forcibly was that, 
instead of antagonizing people when I didn't agree 
with them I learned how to bring them around to 
my way of thinking in the most pleasant sort of 
way. Then, of course, along with those lessons 
there were chapters on speaking before large 
audiences, how to find material for talking and 
speaking, how to talk to friends, how to talk to 
servants, and how to talk to children. 

“Why, I got the secret the very first evening, 
and the next morning I began to try it out in a 
practical way—on Mabel! That was the day I 
dictated some ideas and took them into the Chief's 
office. After that it was easy. It was only a short 
time before | was able to apply all of the principles 


I Learned 


9? 


and found that my words were beginning to have 
an almost magical effect upon everybody to whom 
I spoke. It seemed that I got things done instantly, 
where formerly, as you know, what I said ‘went 
in one ear and out the other'—or else I kept my 
mouth shut entirely. Then, with my confidence 
backing me, I began to acquire an executive ability 
that surprised even myself. I smoothed out 
difficulties. I spoke clearly, simply, convincingly. 
Then came promotion after promotion. The more 
I learned about talking effectively the more telling 
my talk became, and the more responsible positions 
] was able to fill. 

"That's all there is to my story—I simply 
learned how to talk—and I believe you or anyone 
else could multiply their usefulness in business by 
learning to say the right thing at the right time, in 
the right way, for speech is the great vehicle of 
business, and of our social life too. If you can talk 
well you have a high powered, perfect working 
automobile to carry you to success. If you cannot 
talk interestingly and convincingly you are trying 
to reach success in a broken down, rickety horse 
cart, drawn by a lame plug.” 

When Fraley finished, ] asked him for the address 
of the publishers of Dr. Law's Course and he gave 
it to me. I sent for it and found it to be exactly 
as he had stated. In an amazingly short time I 
joined the sales force and began to sell to people 
who had previously refused to listen to our other 
salesmen. After four months of splendid sales dur- 
ing the dullest season of the year, I received a wire 
from the chief asking me to return to the home 
office. We had quite a long talk. ] was appointed 
Sales Manager at almost twice my former salary. 
I can never thank Fraley enough for telling me 
about Dr. Law's Course in Business Talking and 
Public Speaking. 


So confident is the Independent Corporation, publishers of 
“Mastery of Speech,” Dr. Law's Course in Business Talking 
and Public Speaking. that once you have an opportunity to 
see in your own home how you can. in one hour, learn the 
secret of talking convincingly and how you can apply the 
principles of effective speech under all conditions, that they 
are willing to send you the Course on free examination. 

Don't send any money. Merely mail the coupon or write 
a letter and the complete Course will be sent. all charges 
prepaid, at once. If you are not entirely satisfied send it 
back any time within five days after you receive it and you 
will owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as are the thou- 
sands of other men and women who have used the Course, 
send only $5 in full peyment. You take no risk and you have 
everything to gain, so mail the coupon now before this 
remarkable offer is withdrawn. 


Independent Corporation 


Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept. L-127, 119 West 40th St., New York 


Please send me Dr. Frederick Houk Law's “Mastery of 
Speech." a Course in Business Talking and Public Speaking 
in eight lessons. I will either remail the Course to you within 
five days after its receipt, or send. you $5 in full payment of 
the course. 
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6% to 7% 


Make Reservations Now 
for July Delivery 


The close of the final Liberty Loan 
Campaign and decreased borrowing 
of the Government means an increas- 
ing demand for the ordinary high- 
class investments at higher prices. 


Our July Booklet No. 1034-AM is 
now ready and offers well secured 
investments at very low prices. 


Take advantage of present high 
rates by letting us reserve securities 
for you to be delivered any time 
in July. 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 
10 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 
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brine Black Beauty 


Don't buy an ordinary bicycle. Get g 
the Black Beauty—/actory direct; 
wholesale price. Magnificent wheel 
Strongest, raciest in all cycledom 
Five-year guarantee. 
18 Exclusive Features 
Soe the wheel before paying a cent. 
Get our Catalog; select your WE 
model. 20 Styles. We ship at our 
own risk. Keep or return. No 
waiting to save up money. Month: 
to pay—small amount on accept- 
ance, then $1 a week. M 
e Get ourfactory prices 
Sundries frst. Lowest in the 
country. Tires, lamps, horns, etc. 
Everything for cyclists. Free 
Sundries catalog. 
HAVERFORD CYCLE CO. 
Dept. 87 Philadelphia 


BeautifulNew 


Catalog in colors 


p < ~E P 
Does Your Hand 
B 

Itch for a Pencil? 

F your hand itches for a pencil you may have in 

you the making of a great cartoonist. You do 
not have to be a genius. If you have a liking for 
drawing and develop it intelligently, there are many 
opportunities for you in this profitable profession. 

Through the Federal Course in Applied Cartooning, 
America's 32 greatest cartoonists will help you succeed. 
Among these men are Clare Briggs, J. T. McCutcheon, 
Sidney Smith, and Fontaine Fox. They show you by 
examples how they began and what were their stepping 
stones to success. 

“A Road To Bigger Things” Free 

This interesting book contains studio pictures of the 
members of the Federal Staff and describes the Federal 
Course In detall. Write now for your free copy to: 

FEDERAL SCHOOL OF APPLIED CARTOONING 

975 Warner Bullding Minneapolis, Minn. 
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sorbs brains and youth and vitality from 
all over the country. It feeds on the ener- 
gy that drains into it from the country at 
large. If you can deliver the goods, there 
is a place for you there. 

There used to be a fiction that no news- 
paper man could make good in New York 
unless he had done so before he was twen- 
ty-five. This is sheer tommyrot. New 
York is a city of young men, but those 
who make the wheels go round are by no 
means boys. Most of the big men are be- 
tween forty and sixty. 


THE big New York with which one rubs 
elbows at every turn is not subtle. It 
reads Harold Bell Wright just as eagerly 
as some town does that is twelve miles 
from a railroad track and settles its gro- 
cery’bills twice a year with eggs and but- 
ter. It roars with delight at ihe comics in 
the newspapers. It crowds on tiptoe to 
see a man who has been arrested. It goes 
into ecstasies over Charlie Chaplin. All 
the simple primal emotions are in evi- 
dence here. 

The knowing crooks of the West cap- 
italize the simple and unsophisticated 
heart of New York. They know it would 
be of no use to try to sell their salted mines 
or the stock of their shady irrigation proj- 
ects in Denver, or St. Joe, or Minneapo- 
lis. They go straight to the big city to 
unload. Any man with a Soapy Smith 
business deal to put through entrains for 
solid Boston or wise New York. 

‘Lhe newspapers realize this. When a 
rancher from Arizona gets lit up and is 
robbed in New York, the fact is so unu- 
sual that it is news. But what paper men- 
tions so common an occurrence as the 
gold-bricking of a hick who lives in West 
One Hundred and Twenty-third Street? 

It is of course true that New York is a 
place which tends to submerge the indi- 
vidual. The denser the pack, the less 
room for idiosyncrasies of the single unit. 
On a desert island a man is a law co him- 
self. In a frontier town he may rip the 
stillness of the night to smithereens with 
his drunken associates. But in a city he 
must prune his self-expression to the pre- 
vailing taste. As men and women rise in 
the social scale, as they sif: into their 
place in a community that has become 
stratified, they become more alike on the 
surface. 

Social and business success are won by 
following beaten trails. Nowhere in the 
world is competition keener than in New 
York. The fit survive by adaptability no 
less than by power. The successful man 
or woman, bark in business and in society, 
works as smoothly as a piece of oiled ma- 
chinery. All the individual knobs and 
points of friction have been worn away in 
the struggle to reach the top. The status 
quo is accepted as a matter of course. 

This is especially the case when at play. 
In business, men are still sometimes them- 
selves. They are brusque, irritable, over- 
bearing or even-tempered, according to 
the temperament or schooling of a man. 
But when they play gentlemen’s games 
they start with a convention. They are 
sportsmen, and it is necessary, therefore, 
to accept the habit of superior breeding. 
Every detail of dress must be correct. 
The speech falls into a special vocabulary. 
The body takes on tricks of manner. Even 
the mind fits itself to its environment. 
The individual kinks of a man are ironed 


out of him. With a woman playing the 
society game this is more noticeable. Her 
whole being seems permeated with the 
desire to do things correctly, that is, ex- 
actly as the others of her set are doing 
them. The tendency of the upper stratum 
in 3odety is to make people like peas in a 
pod. 

But New York has no monopoly of this. 
The metropolis is bigger. It has more 
wealth, a larger leisure class, and more of 
the spirit which apes. The product of this 
combination does not give what may be 
fairly called the New York type. One sees 
it everywhere as the social organism strat- 
ifes. One may see here more men and 
women with the character massaged out 
of their faces. The tendency of the butter- 
fly is to gravitate toward the sunshine. 
It wants to show its gay wings and flutter 
about in the light. Necessarily, in a popu- 
lation of several millions there are many 
of this species. 

There are many New Yorks. Some of 
them are hardly yet in America. The na- 
tions swarm here. Manhattan could swal- 
low a dozen Port Saids without getting 
indigestion. 

There are even many Broadways. It is 
part of the fascination of New York that 
1t is too big for anybody to know. Each 
man has his own New York. He follows 
his own beat, meets his own little group, 
eats at his own restaurants, knows inti- 
mately his own landmarks. Within a re- 
stricted district he is at home. Beyond 
that he is a stranger. i 


OTHING in New York issointeresting 
as the streets along which her multi- 
tudes surge. The drama of life unfolds it- 
self unceasingly here. This city of all na- 
tions touches the imagination far more 
than Chicago does. It is less a question of 
volume than of diversified quality of life. 
San Francisco was never a large city, but 
it used to be one of amazing charm. 

So it is with New York. One cannot 
enter the harbor and see her wonderful 
sky line without a thrill. Fifth Avenue at 
dusk above Forty-second street is a theme 
for a great poem, but let our poet cross to 
Broadway and his inspiration must be a 
very different one. It is this that gives the 
city by the Hudson her vital interest. A 
hundred impressions crowd upon one tu- 
multuously. One gets the sense of a life 
varied and abundant beyond all his ex- 
perience. The throb of the city gets into 
the blood and quickens it. 

What I am trying to say is that our New 
York—the Myth that has been so care- 
fully built up for us, to which we so cheer- 
fully subscribe—is a very tawdry thing 
compared with the true New York. There 
is all the difference between them that 
there is between the tinsel of a stage for- 
est set and a grove of fine elms through 
the foliage of which sunlight filters softly 
upon the moss in a tessellated pattern. 
One is cheap. The other is genuine, a 
thing to touch the soul. 


“I ADMIT I Am a Good Reporter" 
is the title of an article next month 
in which Irvin S. Cobb tells some sto- 
ries of his personal experiences. Cobb 
contends that it is better to go after 
things directly. He has no use for 
roundabout methods. 
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A HEALING CREAM 


holatum 


Always made under this signature pA 


*C The Little Nurse 
Sor Little Ills?’ 


ee. 


DAN 


UNT 


ENTHOLATUM brings quick and 

gentle relief from the discomfort 

and irritation of sunburn. Pain and 

that hard, drawn feeling of the skin 
are removed 

Chafing and insect bites are also 

promptly remedied by this gentle an- 


^ for 


\ Sunburn 


tiseptic cream, which has been so 
favorably known for a quarter of a 
century. 

Keep Mentholatum in the house— 
you never know when a cut finger, a 
burn, or a nervous headache will need 
its healing touch. 


At all druggists’ in tubes, 25c. Jars, 25c, 50c, $1 


The Mentholatum Co. 


Sample sent Free on request 


Dept. A Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Home Study 
Business Courses 


Do you want an important, high-salaried 


position? You can have one if 
the work. LaSalle experts wi 
how, guide you step by step to success and 
help solve your personal business problems. 
Our plan enables you to train during spare 
hours without interference with your pres- 
entduties. Give us your name and address 
and mark with an “X” below the kind of 
position you want to fill. We will mail 
catalog and full particulars regarding our 
low cost monthly payment plan. Also our 
valuable book for ambitious men, “Ten 
Years’ Promotion In One”. Tear out and 
mail this advertisement today. No obliga- 
tion to you, Let us prove to you how this 
step has helped thousands of ambitious men 
to real success. 
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ou can do 
show you 


o BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Training for Official, Managerial, Sales and 
Executive positions in B 
HIGHER ACCOUNT. 
Training for 
lers, Certi blie Accountants, 
countants, 


ti ANCY tors, Com: 

ions as - 

Publie Cost Ae. 

BUSINESS LETTER- WRITIN 

Corresponde ts go eme 
0: - 

dence, Mail Sales Directors, Corres ene 

Critics, Letter Executives; and in the ee 

fi Al eee eens ste) ie which expert 

Hons, sal justments, etc.) in w. ex! 
writing ability is required. 

INTERSTA ATE COMMERCE AND RAILWAY 
TRAFFIC: Trainin; For positions he rond 
Pete ete n a 

, ete. 


m| Training for or admission to b bar and feroci 
m Nc i E 


o BANKING A? AND FINANCE: 
Training for Executive tions in Banks and 
Financial Institutions, Tellers, Cashiers, Trust 
r8, Financial Managers, etc. 
BUSINESS ENGLISH: 
Training for positions as Business Correspon- 
dents, Business Literature and Copy Writers. 
DOO DI uid 
ng for ions as n- 
dent with Spanish-Speaking Countries. 
oO EFFECTIVE PUBLIC SPEAKING: 
Training in the art of forceful, effective speech 
Ministers, b Fraternal Leaders, Pol- 
o BOOKKEEPIN 
Training for mes Bookkeeping Positions. 
LaSalle Extension University 
“The World's Greatest 
Dept. 733.R 


Extension University'* 
Chicago, Illinois 
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(Present Position) 


Containing complete f 
story of the ori; ~ 
and history of 
wonderful fugite 
ment—the ' 


Easy toPla 
Vy fo Day 


' This book tells you when to use 
Saxophone — singly, in quartettes, 
in sextettes, or in regular band; how 
to transpose from orchestral parts 
and many other things you would M 


like to know, 

You can learn to play the scale In one hour's 
practice, and soon be playing popular airs. You 
can double your income, your pleasure, and your 
popularity. Easy y our easy payment plan, 


fend for free Saxophone book and 
Tone Band Instruments. 


BUESCHER 


BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
271 Jackson Street, Elkhart, ind. 


'The Familys Money 


Right and Wrong Ways to Make 
Out Checks 


By Marion Jackson 


over his desk as he examined his 
statement that had just come from 

the bank. 
Perkins always attended to his personal 
account himself, and as he mentally 


Jo PERKINS leaned intently 
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“Why—why—I thought you rented 
the house!” was the amazed reply from 
the real estate dealer. 

“Well, I thought so, too! But my bank 
has charged me up with four thousand 
dollars instead of forty dollars. Of course 
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People Sha use this method to write chesia i may overdraw 


their accounts. 


At a glance, this check could easily be 


taken for three hundred and one instead of thirty dollars 
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checked off each item on the long list, 
little visions of what the money had 
bought flitted before him. 
Suddenly he stopped, took off his 
glasses, wiped them, replaced them, and 
leaned more eagerly over the desk, 
emitting a low, surprised whistle. Then 
he picked up the telephone. 
“Get me Bob Lawton!" he commanded 
his operator. 
| Hello, Lawton!" hesaid, when he heard 
| his friend's voice. "How's it happen you 
haven't sent me a deed for that house?" 
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This is the correct way to write a check. 
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A line beneath 
the “cents” figures leaves no doubt as to their correctness 


if Pm buying it, it’s all right. But if Pm 
renting, it’s a trifle steep. 

Subsequent investigation at the bank 
proved that the real estate company was 
actually credited with four thousand 
dollars. And this was the way it hap- 
pened: 

When Perkins rented the house of 
Lawton he sent him a check for forty 
dollars, the rent for one month. This 
check found its way to Lawton’s book- 
keeper, and later to the bank. Like 
many men in business, Perkins was a 
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“There is no other drink like Hires” ~ > 


You will find many a drink 
labelled rootbeer—but there is 
only one Hires. No other drink 
has the same combination of in- 
gredients. There are seventeen 
reasons for Hires goodness. Six- 
teen of them are the ingredients, 
and the seventeenth is the delight- 
ful combination they make. Yet 
you pay no more than for an 
artificially flavored substitute. 


There’s no secret in what gives 
Hires its snap and sparkle, its delici- 
ousness and purity. Pure cane sugar— 
juices of roots, barks, herbs and ber- 
ries that seem to 
have caught the 


Er] 


^ 


torelease itin Hires. Sassafras, sarsapa- 
rilla, spikenard, birch bark, pipsissewa 
and ginger. Don't they fairly conjure 
up a wholesome craving for a foaming 
glass of Hires—the thirst extinguisher? 


From the canefields of the sunny 
southland, from Central and South 
America and even from across the sea, 
come the carefully-selected ingredients 
of Hires. An instance of Hires stand- 
ards is the fact that we use only the 
genuine juices of the vanilla bean. 
We could save $100,000.00 every year 


by using an artificial flavor for vanilla. 


But then we would not be justified in 
recommending 
Hires to you 


© 
very freshness of | and urging you 
the woods and to always ask 
morning dew, for “Hires.” 


Say “Hires” at every good soda fountain. Hires is also carbonated by 
licensed bottlers—for sale in bottles so you can have Hires at home. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Hires contains juices of sixteen roots, barks, herbs and berries 
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A Real Soap That Serves Two Purposes 


It is unusual to find a soap that performs 
two distinct functions, yet in Resinol 
Soap you have one that is ready to heal 
and soothe rough, red, blotchy complex- 
ions, and in addition, aid those who have 
good complexions to keep them clear, soft 
and healthy. Consequently, for general 
toilet use, Resinol Soap is beneficial and 
most agreeable. It is wonderfully cleans- 
ing, yet entirely free from all harsh dry- 
ing alkalies. 


For sale by all druggists and dealers in toilet re- 
quisites. For free sample write Dept. 59. Baltimore, Md. 


SWEATER BOOK 


There are more than twenty designs, including every age 
from Baby's little coat to Father's golf jacket. Designs for 


Motor Sweaters Sport Sweaters 
Slip-Ons Vacation Sweaters 


But perhaps the best thing about the Sweater Book is its very clear, accurate directions which 
enable even the beginner in crochet and knitting to make a smart, well-fitting garment. 


Fully Illustrated. The price of the Sweater Book is 25 CENTs. 
Order from Crochet Department 
Woman’s Home Companion, 381 Fourth Ave. 
New York City 


Don't you want to make a pretty summer sweater? | 
In the WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


careless writer of checks, and the result 
was that they were in constant danger of 
being taken for sums other than they were 
intended to state. 

Later in the day, Perkins and Lawton 
examined the check together. 

*[t's a wonder you're not in the poor- 
house!" the real estate man remarked. 

On the check, where the words 
"Forty dollars only" should have been 
written, was an illegible scrawl ` that 
might have been taken for almost any- 
thing. In the space for the figures, in- 
stead of a line being plainly placed under 
the last two ciphers, there was nothing 
at all; and the ciphers were the same size 
as the other figures. There wasn't even a 
period to separate them. 

“You win," admitted Perkins. “You 
ought to make me take the house just as 
a lesson to me." 

Of course, the real estate company did 
not hold him to his mistake. 

But not all instances of incorrectly 
drawn checks end as happily as that. 
Another man—this time in the men's 
furnishings business—ordered some goods 
from a salesman who had tried in vain, 
for several years, to get him as a customer. 

He gave the salesman a check in pay- 
ment for the goods; but he was chagrined 
to find that his check came back a few 
days later, stamped “No funds." Natur- 
ally, this same news was communicated 
to the salesman by the sales manager of 
his company. And salesmen on the road 
all exchange experiences. So do business 
owners and credit managers. 

About the same time, the merchant 
placed an order with another firm, and 
the salesman happened to mention it to 
the representative of the other house. 

“That fellow's credit is no good. The 
check he gave us came back," said the 
first salesman. 

In the meantime, the merchant had 
been sent a wire by his bank that his 
account was overdrawn. He was equally 
sure that there was an ample balance, 
because he knew just how many checks 
he had written. 

Subsequent investigation proved that 
he had written the check hurriedly, and 
instead of the figures, $36.00, the check 
read $360. His writing, also, was un- 
readable. For this reason, and because 
he forgot a cipher, his business standing 
was materially damaged and it took him 
several months to regain his reputation 
for reliability—all a direct result of his 
not writing a check correctly. 


MANY people do not regard a bank 
check with the same importance as 
they regard actual money. They do not 
take care of a check as they would coin or 
other currency, and they are even more 
careless when it comes to writing checks. 

Incorrectly written checks not only 
cause their drawers trouble and incon- 
venience, but they delay work within the 
banking organization itself. 

Checks, when they come into a bank, 
are diverted into several classes: checks 
on the bank which receives them, checks 
on other banks in the same city which 
are in the clearing-house group, and 
checks on all banks out of the city, these 
last being known as “‘cash remittances.” 

After they have been entered in the 
depositor’s pass book by the teller, 


! checks are sent to the “Central Depart- 
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10c a day soon buys an 
i r—latest model 


Before you realize it you have this splendid Oliver paid 
for. And you get to use it right away—while you pay. 


To begin with, you save $43 on the price, for we now 
sell the $100 Oliver for $57. It is our latest and best 
model, the No. 9. The finest product of our factories. 


We are able to make this great saving for you through the 
economies we learned during the war. We found that it was 
unnecessary to have great numbers of traveling salesmen and 
numerous expensive branch houses through the country. We 
were also able to discontinue many other superfluous sales 
methods. 


Used by 
U. S. Steel 
Corporation, 
Pennsylvania 
R. R., Na- 
` tional City 
Bank of New 
York, Encyclo- 
paedia Britan- 
nica, New York 
Edison Co., Otis 
Elevator Co., 
Boston Elevated 
Railways, and other 
big concerns. 


You may buy direct from us, 
via coupon. We even send the 
Oliver for five days’ free trial, so 
that you may act as your own 
salesman. You may use it as if it 
were your own. You can be the 
sole judge, with no one to in- 
fluence you. 


Now 
$100 ^ FEA - $57 


Let us send you the 
Oliver for Free Trial. The 
coupon brings it. 

If you agree that it is the finest typewriter, 
regardless of price, pay for it at the rate of $3 
per month. We ask no partial payment in ad- 
vance. You have over a year to pay. And you'll 
have the Oliver all that time. There is no need to 
wait until you have the full amount. 

If, after trying it, you wish to return it, we even refund 
the out-going transportation charges. So the trial does not 

costyouacent. Nor does it place you under obligations to buy. 

Our new plan has been a tremendous success. We are selling 
more Olivers this way than ever before. Over 700,000 Olivers have W 
been sold! Oliver popularity is increasing daily. r] 

This, the Oliver 9, has all the latest improvements. It is noted for its 
sturdiness, speed and fine workmanship. It is handsomely finished in olive gj 
enamel and polished nickel. If any typewriter is worth $100, it is this 
Oliver, for which we now ask only $57, after its being priced for years at $100. L| 

Mail the coupon for EITHER a free trial Oliver or further information. B 

a 
| 


This coupon brings you a Free 
Trial Oliver without your paying 
Decide yourself. Save $43. 

Or this coupon brings further information. 
Check which you wish. 


in advance. 


- mum mum wg mumuu s | 
THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPAN Y, 
106-A Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspection. 
g If I keep it, I will pay $57 at the rate of $3 per month 
The title to remain in you until fully paid for. 
My shipping point i... isses nnnm nnn 


" 
This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I choose to re- a 
turn the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense at the end of five days. 


Do not send a machine, until I order it. Mail me your book—* "The 
Os High Cost of Typewriters— The Reason and the Remedy," your 
de luxe catalog and a further information. 


Be your own salesman and save $43. This is your great opportunity. o ——— — — ÓÁ E TTTEEEEETTI ELE CDI PEDES B 
Canadian Price, $72 n PER T I EE E E E O TT ü 
THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY A RON Reb ee we RA E n Biel S codi missed epe " 


106-A Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, Ill. (29.02) " 
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Factors that 
Influence Sleep 


HIS is the philosophy of 4 

sleep---that you permit your È 
blessings, rather than your |E 
petty cares, to influence your | 
night's rest. | 

With your mind thus putat 
ease, the resilient comfort and 
sleep-persuading influence of 


Sanitary | 
Tuftless 
Mattress 


will be further enhanced, and 
the physical and mental bene- 
fits of sleep realized to the 
uttermost. 


ment,” which assorts them into these 
various classes, and adds up the figures. 
Then they go to the various departments 
to which they belong. 

At the end of the day, the final totals 
of each department must tally with the 
Central Department figures. When the 
figures do not tally, there is a vast 
amcunt of trouble, as each check must be 
“checked up” until the mistake is found. 
When the error does appear, nine times 
out of ten it is found to be due to a 
poorly or incorrectly written check. 

In adding up a long list of checks, the 
banks rely upon the fore, but the law 
says that the written words must govern 
the amount of the check. The written 
words, however, are sometimes only an 
illegible scrawl. 

There are several ways of writing a 
check. Our old arithmetics usually show 
the dollars in ordinary figures, and the 
cents in a fraction, as for example $3245. 
The outstanding criticism of this method 
of writing a check is that many people 
place the fraction too close to the other 
figures, and do not write the fractional 
figures small enough; with the result that 
the “1,” of the 100 is supposed to be a 
part of the dollar group. This error in 
reading it is natural, because another 
method of writing checks is to use two 
ciphers in the denominator of the frac- 
tion, without the figure 1. 


"TRE criticism against writing checks 
by separating the dollars and the cents 
only by a decimal point is that in writing 
a check hurriedly the decimal may be 
overlooked. 

Many people, in indicating that there 
are “no cents," make a fraction with the 
one hundred as the denominator and two 
x's as the numerator; as =. But some 
people make their x's almost like figure 
fours, so that possibly a check that is 


Think Right Tuftless comfort is truly a thing apart from meant to read $19% (nineteen dollars 
ordinary comfort. It is the direct outcome of the and ould d $1944: th : 
Sleep Right Sealy Air Weave Process. The Sealy is an in- an no cents) wou read $19,005 that is, 
separably interwoven unit, consisting of one hun- nineteen dollars and forty-four cents. 


Optimism is a potent 


dred and sixty-four cubic feet of fluffy, sanitary 
down, inserted into the 


prize cotton, peus 
ticking and released to the generous depth and 


Not even the check-writing machines 


factor of beneficial are entirely infallible. A check may be 
soep.  Quiivab tt cer agg onere Se ae riri hard to decipher because either too much 


Think right, sleep right 
if you desire a mind 
keen in its perceptions 
and a body truly forti- 
fied against the day’s 
duties and tension. 


/ 


DN 


2 


Your reques brings an instructive book on 
sleep---also attractive covering samples and the 
name of a Sealy Dealer. 


SEALY MATTRESS CO. 
Sugar Land, Texas 


TITIO I) 


e| 
NM 


or too little ink is used. Sometimes the 
figures are not properly placed, with the 
result that a check, at first glance, is 
taken for a smaller amount than that 
for which it is intended. 

Most banks, if asked what they con- 
sider the best way to write a check, 
would advise the method used in the 
third form accompanying this article. 

Placing the “cents” figures a little 
higher than the “dollars” figures, and 
then drawing the line underneath, leaves 
no doubt about their correctness. It is 
to be seen at a glance just what the check 


THis large, old-established bank which is a member of the | | represents, and no mistake can be made. 


Federal Reserve System invites deposits by mail from all parts 
of the country and abroad. Banking by Mail is safe, private and 
convenient. Send TODAY for free copy of booklet “S.” 


THE CITIZENS "ua ies & TRUST CO. 


“Even the Arabs" Like It 


E FEEL we couldn't do without THE 

AMERICAN MAGAZINE. Its stories are 
clean and wholesome, the articles are in- 
spiring, and full of suggestions which we 
find we can use even in this far-away 
corner of the globe. It is eagerly read by 
all the missionaries in this station, and 
even the Arabs enjoy the fine pictures. 

All good wishes for your success. 
REV. H. A. B., BAHREIN, PERSIAN GULF. 


CLEVELAND, ONIO. CAPITAL & SURPLUS $8,000,000.00 
ASSETS OVER MILLION DOLLARS. 


TAMONDS 


sbipped for inspection, charges pre- 
paid. Examine carefully—if satis- 
ed pay 1-5 and keep it—balance 10%% month- 
DON'T PAY A CENT 
very 
E in 


ly. If unsatisfactory, return at our expense. 
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Bide Qus 


The breeze starts with the 
motor. That's the big thing to 
remember when buying a fan. 


Of equalimportance is the name 
of the maker. If the name is 
Robbins& Myers then you Zzow 
that your electric fan is built 
throughoutbya maker of motors. 


Fan durability is a matter of 
motor excellence. A fan should 
last a lifetime—and it will if the 
motor is right. 


So, for utmost comfort and 
economy, look for the R&M 
flag on the guard, a guarantee 
of the motor back of the blades. 


An R&M Fan is a friend for 
years, for every Robbins & Myers 
Fan is warranted as to workman- 
ship,performance and durability. 


All sizes and styles: ceiling, desk, 
wall, oscillating, non-oscillating, 
ventilating; for home, office, 


Robbins & M 


Fans 


.& Myers. : 


am 


factory; for operation on direct 


. or alternating current. 


Judge a fan by its motor; and the 
motor by the name— Robbins 


* * 


R&M Motors for general power 
purposes range from 1-40 to 50 
horsepower. They are also 
found on the better electrically 
equipped devices for factory, 
store, home and office. 


A Robbins& Myers Motoronany 


such device is a guarantee of su- 
perior construction throughout, 
as well as uninterrupted service. 


Power users, electrical device 
makers and dealers find an un- 
usual trustworthiness in the 
Robbins & Myers line, the re- 
sult of 22 years' achievement in 


this one field. 


The Robbins & Myers Co., Springfield, Ohio 
For Taventy-two Years Makers of Quality Fans and Motors 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


Comfort in the Office 


t 
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a Fan By Its Motor 
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The man with one of the most 
important jobs in America 


As we sit at our comfortable tables enjoying our 
steaks and our roasts, how rarely do we think of the 
man who makes it possible for us to have them. 


He is the cattle raiser. Like other men he is in busi- 
ness to make a living. He must receive prices high 
enough to cover heavy costs and to bring him a profit. 


Naturally while the stock raiser wants to get high 
prices for his animals you want to pay as little as 
possible for your meat. The packer would like to see 
you both satisfied. 


For the success of the packer—whose average profit 
on beef is only a fraction of a cent per pound—de- 
pends on volume. 

Prices that encourage the cattle raiser to produce 
heavily and the consumer to eat generously spell 
volume of business, and this is what the packer needs. 
Considering the price that cattle men must receive 
for animals, Swift & Company sells meat at as low a 
price as it is humanly possible to sell it, because of 
competition, large volume, and efficient methods. 
Eliminating Swift & Company's fractional profits en- 
tirely would make practically no difference in the 
price of meat or livestock. 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


Founded 1868 
A nation-wide organization owned by more than 25,000 shareholders 


© 
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SOUSA 
and his Band 


The thrill you get as the band goes by! 


How often do you get the chance to hear the mighty brass band 


— Or hearing the greatest bands on the Victrola! 


of Sousa as it goes swinging past? Once or twice in a lifetime, 
perhaps. But on the Victrola you can hear it any day— with the 
same brave inspiration as if the big band was actually marching by. 

Not only Sousa's Band, but Pryor's also. And Conway's and 
Vessella's and the United States Marine Band, the Black Diamonds 
Band of London, Band of H. M. Coldstream Guards, Garde 
Republicaine Band of France, Banda de Mabarderos of Madrid — 
all the best band music of the world. 

These famous organizations make Victor Records because their 
leaders consider them the best records in the world. 

Victors and Victrolas in great variety from $12 to $950. 


‘There are Victor dealers everywhere and they will gladly play for you any band music you 
wisli to hear. 


Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically coordinated and synchro- 
nized in the processes of manufacture, and should be used together to secure a perfect reproduction. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the Ist of each month 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trademark of the Victor Talking Machine Company 
designating the products of this Company only. 


Victrola 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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Vol. LXXXVIII CONTENTS 


FRONTISPIECE. Illustrating “A Long-Distance Call From Jin" CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 
TEN WAYS TO TEST THE FINENESS OF A MAN DR. FRANK CRANE 
DR. FRANK CRANE. A portrait in Alco Gravure 
GEORGE M. COHAN. A portrait in Alco Gravure 
GEORGE COHAN’S DEFINITION OF ONE WHO IS “ON THE LEVEL” 

Illustrated with photographs MARY B. MULLETT 


MOTHER GOES ON A STRIKE. A story OLIVE WARD GREENE 
Illustrations by Paul Meylan 


WHY SOME PEOPLE GET IN WRONG WITH THEIR NEIGHBORS WALT MASON 


THE KIND OF HUMAN BEINGS WHO LIVE LONGEST FORREST F. DRYDEN 
Illustrated with a photograph 


THE BAG OF BLACK DIAMONDS. A story HERMAN HOWARD MATTESON 
Illustrations by W. H. D. Koerner 


225 DECISIONS IN LESS THAN TWO HOURS “JOE” CANTILLON 
Illustrated with a photograph 


DON’T TRY TO SELL SOMETHING THAT PEOPLE DON'T NEED B. C. FORBES 
An interview with George A. Gaston 


GEORGE A. GASTON. A portrait in Alco Gravure 
WHY I ALWAYS WEAR MY ROSE-COLORED GLASSES GENE STRATTON-PORTER 


Illustrations in Alco Gravure 


A. A. STAGG. A portrait in Alco Gravure 
GET OUTDOORS AND PLAY! IT WILL HELP YOU IN BUSINESS A. A. STAGG 


HOW A “COP” SIZES FOLKS UP JAMES J. DILLON 
Illustrated with a photograph 


HER CHOICE OF A HUSBAND. A story CHRISTINE WHITING PARMENTER 


Illustrations by Norman Price 


SHALL I LEAVE MY MONEY TO MY CHILDREN? 
Illustration by Lejaren à Hiller 


A LONG-DISTANCE CALL FROM JIM. A love story BESS STREETER ALDRICH 
Illustrations by Clarence F. Underwood 


IT IS ONE THING TO DESIRE—AND ANOTHER TO DETERMINE J. C. PENNEY 
Illustrated with a photograph 


THE GIRL THAT HENRY HAD TO FIRE. A story CORA SCHILLING LAWSON 


THE ADVENTURES OF A CATERER MARY RODGERS DE MOTTE 
Illustrated with a photograph 


WHAT SHALL IT PROFIT A MAN. A novel (continued) BRUCE BARTON 
Illustrations by Paul Stahr 


I ADMIT I AM A GOOD REPORTER IRVIN S. COBB 
SID SAYS: Most folks are easier to get at than around 
INTERESTING PEOPLE 


Article by Dave Dexter! 
Article by C. Vina 
“Farmer Doolittle” Article by Leo Fitzpatrick 


THE BEST IDEA I EVER HAD 
1st Prize—A Lonely Child Saved a Lonely Woman T. M. S. 
2d Prize— The Viewpoint of Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Smith R. L. 
3d Prize—An Official Santa Claus MRS. C. T. PENNEY 


HOW I MEAN TO DIVIDE MY PROPERTY 
Prize contest announcement 


THE FAMILY'S MONEY 
How We Bought a Home on Nothing-at-All-to-Start- With 
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HE general impression about 
the Hupmobile is that it is 
thoroughly trustworthy. 


Even where repair facilities, and repair 
parts, are far beyond immediate reach, 
people see The Comfort Car rendering 
continuous service. 


This peculiar faithfulness is one of the 
things which has made the Hupmobile 
known as an uncommonly good car. ` 


It is also one of the reasons why the 
Hupmobile is regarded as an excep- 
tionally economical car to own. 


"The Comfort Car 


Hupmobile 


Educational Directory ` 


Private school announcements now appear regularly in The American Magazine. 


Write to the 


schools for full details. They will gladly send complete information to readers of this magazine. 


THE ARMY AND NAVY COLLEGE 


One of the most distinctive 
schools of America 


Superb equipment. 80 acre 
campus. atronage from 
every state and territory 
and from foreign countries. 
Ideally located in the Ap- 

lachian foothills in the isothermal belt the 
overnment found most satisfactory for 
training soldiers. Complete preparatory and 
college courses. Unlimited private tutoring 
without extra charge. Junior and Senior 
R. O. T. C. Complete equipment for military 
training. Tactical staff from the Army and 
U. 8. Naval Academy. 


' Army and Navy Department 


Coaching courses for entrance examinations 
to Annapolis and West Point; College Courses 
to insure suecess and high rank in the Acad- 
emies; Special Courses for competitive exam- 
inations for Cadetships in the Coast Guard 
Academy. Over four hundred young men 
sent to the Government Academies during 
the War. In 1919 Marion men won the prin- 
cipal appointment in every competitive exam- 
ination they stood. Rates moderate. 


For catalog and information, address 
Col. W. L. Murfee, Supt. Marion, Alabama 


College Preparatory, Business and Music: Unit of 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps by direction of the 
President of the United States. Recognized by 
North Central Association of Secondary Schools 
and Colleges. “BIG BROTHER" plan of govern- 
ment. New $75,000 fireproof barracks. 

Separate building for smaller boys. All 
Athletics. Debating and Literary Socie- 
ties. Glee Club. Band. Orchestra. 
Capacity taxed annually. 
Tuition $660.00. Catalogue. 
Address, 


Asst. Registrar, MEXICO, MO. 


Write about our Summer School. 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


The School that tesehae rajon: 
sibility, promptness, obedience, loy- é 
alty. Second only to West Point ìn g 
standing and equipment Fireproof build- 
ings. . Swimming pool 60x120. Riding hall with 
room to maneuver several hundred horses 
A new barracks makea room for a few more boys for 
1919-20. Early enrollment urged. Ages 14-16 preferred. 
Write for catalog. Address 


The Department of Information, Culver, Ind. 


Schools for Boys 


MANLIUS 


St. John's School, 
Manlius, gives to the 
boys thoseextraordinary 
advantages in every 
phase of work and play 
that develop concentra- 
tion, initiative, and 
manliness. It offers prep- 
aration for college and 
business, and affords 
superior military train- 
ing through its Reserve 
Officers Training Corps. 


Fifteen buildings, 120 
acres, I] miles from 
Syracuse. 


For particulars address 


Gen. WILLIAM VERBECK, President 
Box 118, Manlius, N. Y. 


HOW 


A TEACHER FOR EVERY TEN BOYS 


Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Every Day 
Boys Taught How To Study 
Thorough Preparation For College 


MILITARY DRILL 


Graduates admitted to leading colleges on certificates. 
Estate of 150 acres. 9 fine buildings. Thorough 
sanitation. Heathful country life. Beautiful lakes. 
All athletic sports. 
Separate School for Younger Boys 
For illustrated catalog address 
Rev. J. H. McKenzie, L. H. D., Rector 
Box 233, HOWE, INDIANA 


SCHOOL 


(ENDOWED) 


Augusta Military 
Academy 


(Roller’s School) 


A modern school with a country location in 
the famous Valley of Virginia. Endorsed by the 
Virginia Military Institute and other Uni- 
versities. Army officer detailed by the War De- 
partment. Junior R. O. T. C. $200,000 plant 
with absolutely fireproof barracks. Steam heat, 
electric lights and ample play grounds. School 
property covers 250 acres. Splendid athletic 
field and drill campus. Cadet Band of 24 pieces. 
Able faculty of Calle e men who take a personal 
interest in the boys’ academic work and who 
coach all athletic teams. Enrollment limited to 
260. Boys from 30 States and 2 Foreign Coun- 
tries last year. 44th session begins September 
24th. Rates $550.00. For catalog, address 


Col. Thos. J. Roller or Maj. Chas. S. Roller, Jr. 
Principals, Ft. Defiance, Va. 


Schools for Boys 


OLD DOMINION ACADEMY 


Under entire new management. Kobert Allen's school for 
boys, 8 to 20, affords excellent opportunity for make-up work 


Gnd summer tutoring in mountains, at health resort. Regular 
school prepares for college or business. Semi-military. 3 well 
appointed buildings. Boys live with masters under refining 


influences. Honor system. Tennis, baseball—all athletics. 
Write for Summer Announcement and Catalog. 


R. E. ALLEN, Supt, Box C, Berkeley Springs, W. Va. 


Wentworth Military Academy 42x!rstsr- 


Oldest Military School West of the Mississippi. Yearly des- 
ignated an "Honor School" by U. S. War Dept. Separate 
"smaller boys" department. Junior and Senior R. O. T. C. 
43 miles from Kansas City. For catalog address, 


COL. S. SELLERS, Supt., 1809 Washington Ave., Lexington, Mo. 
MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 567 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 


Chauncy Hall Schoo 


Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 

FRANKLIN T. KURT, Principal. 


The Southern Military Academy 


Plant $500,000 fully equipped. Carefully 
Universities; West Polnt, Annapolis, Business Diplomas 
awarded. Music, physical culture, athletics, gymnasium. 
swimming-pool ll Faculty of university and army 
specialists. Dormitories and equipment brand new, sweet, 
and sanitary. Electric lights, steam heat, sleeping rches, 
baths, toilets, showers, hot and cold water on all floors 
Healthful and delightful climate, congenial and cultured 
society. Board and tuition $500. Ad 


Col. W. D. FONVILLE, Pres., Greensboro, Alabama. Box E. 


SAIS, 


SCHOOL for Boys r iew vos 


25 miles from N. Y., in the beautiful, historic ‘‘Irving” 
country. &3rd year. 28 years under present Headmaster 
New site and buildings 1904. Prepares for al! colleges and 
technical schools. Individual instruction. Athletic Field 
Swimming Pool. New Gymnasium. 


Address J. M, FURMAN, A. M., Headmaster, Box 926 


Blue Ridge School for Boys 


A school with a high moral standard where strong, virile 
manhood is developed. Limited enrollment—one teacher 
to 7 boys. Military drill. Special care of younger boys. 
Opens Depteuiber 17th. Rate $480. Catalog. J. R. 
Sandifer, Headmaster, Hendersonville, N. C. 


SHATTUCK College 

discipline under U. 8. War : 
ing Corps. A church school with the experience, tradi- 
tions and Ideals of 50 years. An early enroilment 


n this : 
tani c. W.NEWHALL, A. B., Headmaster, 
Drawer H, Faribault, Minnesota. 


ST JOHN’ MILITARY 
e SCHOOL 
ares boys for college. Every modern facil- 
Ity for best mental, moral and physical training. 
Splendidly equipped buildings. Gymnasium 


and athletic field. S nt faculty. Mili- 
tary discipline. JUNIOR HALL, a separate 


tory. Military drill and 
pt. Reserve Officers Train- 


school for boys under 13. For catalog ad: 
WILLIAM RANNET, A.M., PD.D., PRIN., OSSINING-ON-HUDSOR, R.T. 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


7 to 16. In hill country, 
1000 feet above sea level, one 
hour from Chicago. Faculty, 
placing boy values before 

k values, seeks to develop 
mind, body, morals and man- 
ners. Athletics. Our ideal: 
“For every Todd Boy a good 
citizen." 


NOBLE HILL, Principal 


TEXAS MILITARY COLLEGE, TERRELL, TEXAS 


A high-grade select military school for boys from the 7th grade 
through Junior College. Only private school in America that 
met standards for SATC during War, now have ROTC. Enroll- 
ment strictly limited; complete equipment, salt-water swim- 
ming pool.ete. Catalogue free. Col. Louis C. Perry, Ph.D., Pres. 


New Mexico ei red 


Institute 


Col. Jas. W. Wilson, Supt., Bex M, Roswell, New Mezico 


School for Boys and Girls 


THE MOST ATTRACTIVE CHILD I EVER MET 


HAD stopped off on my way 
East to visit an old classmate 
of mine who lived on a ranch 
twenty miles from nowhere and 
whom I had not seen in ten years. 

When we arrived at his home his 
little boy of eight came dashing up 
on his pony to meet us, and while 
my friend drove the car round to 
the garage his young son, having 
hitched his horse, showed me to my 
room. I was at once impressed by 
his courtesy and attractive man- 
ners, at which I marveled in one 
brought up so far off in the wilds. 
But my surprise grew into wonder 
at dinner, and as my stay was pro- 
longed, for, though what I first 
noticed was manners, it was the 
little fellow's. unusual education 
that later amazed me. He dis- 
played such an interest in the mis- 
cellaneous table talk and such re- 
markable knowledge of people, busi- 
hess, pictures, history, literature, 
etc., that my admiration continued 
to grow by leaps and bounds. 
After dinner he took a book and 
curled up in a chair to himself 
where most boys would have wor- 
ried their mothers to tell or read 
them a story. 

“Jim,” I said to his father, when 
the boy had gone to bed, "I never 
met a child like Ted before. And 
the remarkable thing about him is 


that with all his knowledge, he is . 


10097 real boy. Where did he get 
his training anyway?" 

“From a school in Baltimore," he 
replied with a smile of pride, “his 
behavior, his 3R’s, his general infor- 
mation, we owe all to that school.” 

“When did you live in Balti- 
more?” I asked. 

“I have never been to Baltimore,” 
he answered. — 

“You don’t mean to say you 
sent a boy of his age away to 
boarding school?” 

“Oh, no!” said he. “When Ted 
reached the age of four, we became 
desperate. Neither my wife nor I 
knew anything about bringing up 
a child and, though we felt our re- 
sponsibility keenly, we did not 
know what to do. Ted was mean- 


while developing traits and tenden- 
cies that began to alarm us. His 


BY GEORGE BOND 


education meant more to us than 
anything else in the world, but it 
seemed that if we stayed here with- 
out a school there could be no 
education. And if we left the ranch 
there would be no money for his 
education. Thus we were between 
the two horns of a dilemma. Then 
one day we heard accidentally that 
the Calvert School in Baltimore was 
training and teaching children from 
four to twelve years of age right in 
their own homes, no matter where 
they live, by laying a foundation of 
good habits and manners at the age 


of four, proceeding with the teach- 


ing of reading and writing and so 
carrying its pupils on until when 
they finally do go to school they 
enter often a year or more ahead of 
other children their age.” 

“I didn't know that such a school 
existed," I frankly confessed. 

"Come, let me show you his 
‘school room,” he said, and taking 
me upstairs into the boy's playroom 
he pointed out one corner set aside 
for the purpose of a school—with 
its little desk and a chair and shelf 
of books, one or two of which I 
opened. 

"What attractive. books!" I ex- 
claimed. “I didn't know school 
books were ever made so. They 
weren't in my day." 

He showed me the daily lesson 
sheets of instructions so clear that 
any one could follow them and so 
enlightening that even with a ran- 
dom glance I learned things that 
brought forth the  exclamation, 
"Well, I never knew that before!" 
Then I examined Ted's stories about 


his pony and life on the ranch, and- 


his compositions, illustrated with 
pictures on art, history, mythology, 
science, together with his reports 
and certificate. 

I compared the work mentally with 
that of my own little girl in the East 
whom, at a financial sacrifice, | was sending 
to the best day school I knew of—and a 
jealous and even angry feeling swept over 
me that my friend's son 1000 miles from 
a good school should be so much better 
trained. 

"But who does the actual teaching?" 
I ask 

"His nurse at first gave him his les- 
sons, but after a while my wife became 
so interested that she considered it a 


pleasure and a privilege to do that part 
herself. She found it brought new 
interest and delight into her own life, 
and I venture to say it takes no more of 
her time than that which your wife 
spends in hearing your little girl's les- 
sons, which you are paying others to 
teach." 

“Is the Calvert. School another one 
ds money making enterprises?" ] 
asked. 

"Oh, no," he replied. “The Calvert 
School was started and is maintained by 
a group of leading citizens of Baltimore 
who seek no financial benefits, but who 
wanted the best the educational world 
afforded for their own children. And 
they are broad minded enough to wish to 
make similar advantages available to all 
English speaking children. The Calvert 
School faculty is constantly trying out 
new devices, books, schemes, plans and 
methods and they adopt and incorporate 
into their course any improvement that 
stands the test. 

“You'll be surprised to know there are 
Calvert pupils in every State and 22 
foreign countries, and a great many 
schools are using Calvert methods, 
though many claim to be using the Cal- 
vert School system who are not entitled 
to." 

Inspired by my friend's enthusiasm, 

borrowed a post card, sat down at once 
and wrote the Calvert School asking for 
full information. 

When I reached home, the information 

I sought was awaiting me, and without 
taking Mary, my daughter, out of school 
I at once secured the Calvert instruction 
for her. It was not long before her school 
teacher, not knowing what was taking 
place, remarked on. her improvement, 
and now she is at the head of her class. 
- Why not find out what the Calvert 
School can do for your child? There is a 
course of daily lessons for each age of 
childhood from 4 or 5 years to 12—not 
a book of general instructions and advice 
or discussion of methods of child train- 
ing, but definite lessons for each school 
day, setting down just what is to be 
done day by day and in such simple 
language that anyone can follow the 
directions. The course of daily lessons 
is within the means of every home. 

So if you wish to have a child of 
whom you will be proud in any company, 
who will be a credit and a delight to 
you, send the coupon below for a sample 
Calvert lesson and full particulars, which 
we will gladly send you free. 


CALVERT SCHOOL 
Dept. G, 5 Chase St. Baltimore, Md. 


Please send me a sample lesson and 
full information regarding your Home 
Instruction for a child of years 


Name 


Address 


Schools for Boys | Schools for Boys 


PEDDIE steel tat educates | [a ee 
» the boy on all sides ! de velopme nt of character and meini i 
| | | M^ ||| The PENNINGTON SCHOOL 


Su Bar, A strong faculty gives close personal attention to 
ý ; dm | ] : each boy. Sound learning and an active, athletic, 
age i ^ 4 : à outdoor life are the result. Situated in 


the foothills of the Watchung Moun- 
tuins, near New York and Philadelphia 
» - Preparation for college and tech- 
áon í . nical schools. Business Courses 
LIBRARY Military drill. Rifle practice 
BERT) Ie idiom tt Pis AMI V. SRA ATR ES m ee nm ON SP oes Modern Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. 


Moving Pictures. Resident Nurse. New 
r Boy for the New Civilization Infirmary. Moderate rates. SOth year 
opens Sept. 23rd. Address 
MCHE war is over. ‘The most hazardous days of Re- my sense of the very high value of Peddie Institute. 
construction are happily past. We are at the ‘These quiet schools, into which so much devotion sees MacDANIEL, D.D., Headmaster 
dawn of our country’s greatest prosperity. and unheralded work go, certainly sustain the edu- x 50, Pennington, N. J, 
By the very nature of things, thero will be unprec- cation of the country, and supply the universities 


with some of the most useful material they get. We 
edented opportunities for meu of large caliber — hold Peddie In high esteem here at Princeton." 


good men--true men- -men equipped physically, in- » 
" ; e 3 Peddie is endowed. Conducted without thought I » i { 
Vellectiially aud spiritually to carry on the great of profit. Situated 9 miles from Princeton. Modern N N SY VAN lA 
i dormitories—60-acre campus—4ymnasium——swim- 


Somewhere in America today these men are boys —baseball di: d—footb. iron— “a: 
—rowing up. Some of them are even now on the ming poor? vim mona ee en C Military College 58th Year 
threshold of a higher education. And the integrity camp. Lower School for boys from 11 to 14 years. " . ENS 
of that education will determine in large measure Graduates enter all colleges by certificate or exam- ONG established as a military institution, 
their success in the future. ination. 54th year. Fine infirmary just completed 4 with honor ideals, and the development of 

Of Peddie we say just this—it is a good school—a for the care of the boys in case of illness. competent manhood for its aim, Pennsylvania 
sincere school—a school of fine ideals and splendid Learning the Lesson of Health Military College has proven its efficiency in war 
scholarship—a school that will return your boy to Every Peddie boy 1s given a comprehensive phys- and peace. The college offers strong courses in 
you year after year better than he went away. jeal examination Every organ ts tested and charted. Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Economies and 

“It gives me rea! pleasure,” said Woodrow Wilson Reports are mailed to parents. Defects are cor- Finance. Complete Equipment. 
when President of Princeton University, ''to express rected—special abilities noted and encouraged. Junior Schools All athle nm wo E 

Write for Booklets and Catalog log. Address 


ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL. D., Headmaster, Box 8-Y, Hightstown, N. J. Colonel CHARLES E. HYATT 


President 
; Box 519 Chester, Pa. 


gee sbura 
Academy 


Mercersburg, Pa. 

Aim of the School— A thor- 
ough physical, mental and 
moral training for college or 
business. 

Spirit—A manly tone of self- 
reliance, under Christian 
masters. Personal attention 
to each boy. 


Eis 


t 
MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Purpose: The individual development of a boy’s 
character and scholarship for the work of the world in 
college, scientific school, business or national service. 


RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY 


MILITARY BEDFORD, VA. 


Offers prompt and thorough preparation for college, 
scientific school or business life. The liberal endow- 
ment of the Randolph-Macon System, of which this Location—On the western 
school is a branch, permits of unusually low terms. slope of the famous Cumber- 
$325 covers all charges for the school year. No extras. land Valley, one of the most 
Randolph-Macon boys succeed—552 graduates of this beautiful and healthful spots of America. 

school have received full college degrees or entered Equipment— Modern and complete. Junior School 
professions in the past 20 years. For catalogue and (Gymnasium. Write for catalogue and “The Spirit of 
further information, address Mercersburg." Address Box 159 


E. SUMTER SMITH, Principal TITIAN MANN IRVINE LLD., Headmaster / 
NEWTON ACADEMY, zz E. NEWTON. N. 3. 


» A military country schoo! 


e for young boys. 2 hours from N. Y. City. Beautiful, 
high, healthful location. Thorough preparation. Home 
care. Discipline kind but firm. Summer Session. Horses 


and ponies for boys’ use. Gymnasium. All sports. Mod- 


Instruction: Small classes, individual attention. 
Each boy is taught how to study. 

School Life: High standard of social and moral 
student life. Supervised athletics, wholesome food, 
carefully regulated daily program of work and recre- 
ation and drill produce sound bodies, capable minds 
and cheerful dispositions. For catalog, address 


Col. T. D. LANDON, Drawer C-1, Bordentown, N. J. 


A Presbyterial Military School for Boys erate rates. Catalog. PHILIP 8. WILSON, A, M., Principal 

Ttar hoard in ge. : A Pp Box 17 
Lh. Peg praec Army sebaot for 100 koni Ta- 22 miles from New York City in the New Jersey The Massanutten Military Academy Woodstock, Va. 
2300 ft.altitude. On Main Line C. & O. R. R. Brick build- Hills. For illustrated catalog address Preparatory School for boys. Healthful losstians beaati- 
ings. Athleticfield. Terms$375. Illustrated catalogaddress J. R. Campbell, M. A. fal Shenaason n ally. 100 miles frome. ashington. Ere 
inci is $25,000 Dining Hall and Dormitory. Limi E 
Col. H. B. MOORE, A. M., Principal, Box 23, Lewisburg, W. Va. | | po E Essex Fells, N. J. | $42». Address Howanp J. Bencnore, A Mo Hemdemmetor 


STAUNTON HUE REESE 
Trains for Good Physical Manhood 

AL couragement, advice or disciplino, Military tenia 
Militar y Acad emy - > social and moral raining brines out individas 


ality. Recreation and all outdoor activities. 
An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


&iato courses, preparation for Government 
Academics, Higher Colleges, Universities or busi- 


ness. Prep. department. Military training un- 
der U Army Officers. 35th year September 
525 Boys from 47 States last session. Largest Private Acad- "MEA. LI SIM C. 
emy in the East. Boys from 10 to 20 years old prepared BROWN. AB., Ph.D.. Headmaster: S. KENNEDY 
for the Universities, Government Academies, or Business. BROWN, A-B., Registrar, Box 95, Germantown, Ohio 


GOVERNMENT HONOR SCHOOL WE NO N. A H MILITARY 

ACADEMY 
Where character, manliness and honor will be devel- 
oped in your boy through the Military System. He 
will be taught how to study—how to learn. 12 miles 


from Phila. Academic, Special and Business Courses. 
Catalogue and View Book:mailed. Address 


Dr. Charles H. Lorence, President, Major Clayton A. Sayder, 
Box 437 Wenonah, New [Ae 


1,600 feet above sea level; pure, dry, bracing mountain air of the famous, 
beautiful Vall 


proverbially healthful and ey of the Shenandoah. Pure mineral 
spring waters. High moral tone. Parental discipline. Military training 
develops obedience, health, manly carriage. Fine shady lawns, e ively 
equipped nasium, swimming pool and athletic park. All manly sports 
papel ME Daily drills and exercises in open air. Boys from homes of 
culture and refinement only desired. Personal, individual instruction by our 
tutorial system. Standards and traditions high. Academy Mig nine ears 
old. $275,000 barracks, full equipment, absolutely fire-proof. arges $550. 
Handsome catalogue free. Address 


COLONEL WM. G. KABLE, Ph. D., Principal, Staunton, Virginia 
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Schools for Boys 


N the heart of the C omer Mountaina, 

Thorough preparation for college; vigorous 
outdoor life; R. O. T. C. unit All athletics. 
Enrollment 220. Unable to accommodate 80 
late applicants last year. Early registration 
advisable. Catalog 

Col, DuVal G. Cravens, Superintendent 
Box 670, Sewanee, > 


Franklin and Marshall Academy 


LANCASTER, PA. Founded 1787 
Prepares boys for all colleges and technical schools. 
Beautiful, elevated grounds. Excellent health record. 
Fine modern equipment. Library, Gymnasium. All 
athletics. Old School on basis allowing moderate terms. 
Catalogue and literature of interest to college pre- 
paratory students on request. Address Box 422 


Main Edwin M. Hartman, 
Building . p A.M., Prin. 
z wy 


MONSON *?$£520v5 
F OR BOYS 
Established 1804. 15 miles from Springfield. An endowed 
school. Certificate privileges. Completely equipped ath- 
letic Held. Modern dormi tory: Gymnasium. te $450. 
Fuad for boys of proven we Send for catalog. 
onson, 


PENNSYLVANIA, New Bloomfleld, Box 17. 


Carson Long Institute ŝist ge: „Co | 


Business. Junior courses. Se te modern Junior build- 
ing for boys andes 13 years. ealthful country location. 
Terms: $ and up: Juniors $295. Boys taught how to 
learn tolive. CARSON LONG INSTITUTE. 


" . 
Fishburne Military School 
WAYNESBORO, VA. 
40tb year will open in its new $60,000 fireproof building. 
Complete modern equipment, splendid campus, beautiful 
location near Blue Ridge Mountains. Altitude 1300 feet. 
A home-like school with high standards of scholarship and 
morals. Classes are kept small so each boy may receive 
individual attention—one teacher to each 10 cadets. 
Annual Spring encampment. Rate $450. Bend for catalog. 
Maj. MORGAN H. HUDGINS, Principal, Box 406 


Mount Pleasant Academy 


FOUNDED 1814 


REPUTATION. An old school with a lve policy. 
Has educated and developed boys In c ter, mind and 
body by a system involving personal attention of qualified 
instructors. Takes pride in its quiet but continuous 
achievement of over a century's training of boys to become 
men of integrity and usefulness. 


SCOPE. Pre boys for business activity or entrance 
to ranking colleges and universities. Practical military 
instruction in conjunction with field work. Efficient and 
constructive methods of physical training supplemented 
by athletic sports. 


FACILITIES. Admirably situated on the highlands of 
the Hudson thirty miles from New York. Complete with 
modern buildings and apparatus. Perfect co-ordination 
between various departments. A school home with an 
ideal environment. Address 


CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE 
P. O. Box 517 Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Liberally endowed and thoroughly 
equipped for boys who are able and dis- 
posed to take advantage of the unusual 
opportunities offered. Under Presbyterian 
control, but not sectarian. General edu- 
cation and preparation for any college or 
technical shoe 

A catalog um be mailed upon request, 
but a visit for personal inspection is more 
satisfactory. 


JOHN C. SHARPE, LL.D., Headmaster 
Boz F, Blairstown, N. J. 


Schools for Boys 


He Joms Military Meademy 
EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 


A school that has earned a more than national reputation for the thoroughness 
of its scholastic work, the excellence of its military instruction, and the perfec- 
tion of its physical training. 

The boy who puts himself in harmony with St. John’s iiio will find his re- 
ward in a robust body, an alert mind and a strengthened moral backbone. 

Early application is imperalite to secure admission for the coming school year opening September 
24th. Entries for 1920 received. For full particulars and catalogue, address 


ST. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY, Box 18-H, DELAFIELD, WAUKESHA CO., WISCONSIN 


MORGAT P PET TM RY Ee) vxor Cmca 


A school where a boy receives thorough 

training in the fundamentals and acquires 

regular habits of study. There is no other mili- 

tary academy which offers teacher-conducted visits to 

Chicago's industries, business houses and civic centers. Boys 

thus brought into direct touch with varying phases of modern 

economie progress can choose intellizently their own life work 

Home atmosphere and individual care. Separate school for younger 

boys. Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. All sports. For catalog address 
Col. H. D. ABELLS, Supt., Box 1100, Morgan Park, Chicago, Ill. 


ENNESSEE MILITARY 


Forty-sixth year. Pres- Gare In. charge, Pe 
ent plant built since 1909. ovorndent Acade- 
Enrollment last term 265 mies, College, Busi- 
boys from 37 states. Fac- meee 
ulty of 18—a teacher for ü Situated in Mrs besa 

weetwater Valley— 
every 15 boys. 1300 feet above e 

Classed as Honor School level. Health record 
by Southern Commission on unsurpassed. All ath- 
Accredited Schools. Unit of letics; two large fields; 
Reserve Officers Training gymnasium and swim- 
Corps with'West Point grad- ming pool. 


Col. C. R. Endsley, Supt. Box 10 Sweetwater, Tennessee 
f OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE -3 «2 
Founded in 1833 

An academic, military and physical training school. Separate depart- . 


ment for young boys. Loca at College Hill, unusually beautiful and 
wholesome suburb of Cincinnati. Buildings well equipped. New Gymnasium. 
All athletics under careful supervision. Military subordinate to academic 
training. One instructor to every nine cadets. Certificate admits to colleges. 
No hazing. Moral and social influences of primary consideration. 

Write for catalog to 


A. M. HENSHAW, Saperintendent, Box 46, College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio 


For 70 Select YOUNG BOYS 


A school with the personal touch. Just enough 
military training to inculcate habits of obedi- 
ence, promptness, orderliness, cleanliness and 
self-reliance. One teacher to ten boys. The 
students’ comforts, pleasures and sports are as 


carefully considered as their mental training 
Healthful location. 42 miles from N. Y., 66 
miles from Phila. 

For catalog address 


MAJOR CHAS. M. DUNCAN, Box 813, Freehold, N. J. 


FREEHOLD MILITARY SCHOOL 


Schools for Boys 


Schools for Boys 


Lake Forest 
Academy 


FOR BOYS 


Recitation Building 


Colle preparatory — not a Militery Institution. 
Trustees: Louts F. Swift, J. V. Far- — Aim Disti - 
nO. tfeld- Taylor, Cla A Diet navey ducational and for Service 


Mark, A. B. Dick, Alfred L. Baker, Rev. Preparatory Education as thorough as can be 

J. G. K. McClure, Geo. A. McKinlock, found East or West. Fits for all colleges. Grad- 

A. A. Carpenter, J. H. 8. Lee, 8. A. Bene- uates admitted to all certificate universities. Def- 

dict, Stanley Field, B. M. Linnell, M. D., nite preparation for entrance examinations of Yale, 

John 8. Nollen, Ernest Palmer, Rev. Princeton, Harvard, Mass. Inst. of Tech. 

Andrew C. Zenos. Helpful co-operation between faculty and students 
—Honor ideals. Right kind of boys. Clean living. 


Sdenuiie hysical training. All athletics including golf. Modern bulldings—swimmi: 
Beautiful rural location one hour north of Chicago. M 


JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster, Box 149, Lake Forest, Ill. 


Blackstone, bein 
College tory and home school for bo; 
scction of Virginia. Unit of Reserve Officers 
Point accredited list. 


without examinatign. EX 
mercial courses. Tui tion $428 


NSTRUCTION in small groups—personal care. In 25 years, 787 students prepared for 125 colleges 
Over 50 per cent. of our students are honor men and leaders at Yale, Harvard, 
sylvania, Lafayette, Lehigh, Penn State and others. Music, Oratory, Business and Agriculture. 
ships. Separate Junior School with House Mother and constant supervision. Complete equipment. 
Library. Gymnasium and 20-acre campus. All athletics. Military crill Delightful home life. 
religious influence. Resident nurse. Not conducted for profit —moderate rates, Catalogue. 


OSCAR S. KRIEBEL, D. D., Principal Box 110, PENNSBURG, PA. 


K L2 
Tin amit 
gae at + 34 


m. 
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WITH A WINTER 


ATEI MILITARY INSTITUTE WIH Awinter 


‘The only schoo! tn the world that owns and operates two distinct plants, moving from one to the other, accord- 
to the season, by special train and with no interruption of studies. 
excellent equipment, embracing up-to-date laboratories and woodworking shops, 
parade ground and athletic field. 96-acrecampus. Military drill all winter. New arraeks in Florida, 
$60,000 home in Florida, where boys enjoy sea bathing and healthful outdoor exercise during the Winter months. 
Junior and Senior Divisions 


modern bulldings, large 


Accredited by leading universities: Designated Honor School by the War Department, 
of R. 0, T. C. Early registration necessary; waiting list last two years. Terms, $700. 
Address The Adjutant, Kentucky Military Institute, Lyndon, Kentucky. 


Kiskiminetas°%r" BOYS 


In the high, healthful country of Western Pennsylvania '"Kiski" lets 
a boy grow up out-of-doors. 200 acres of wooded highland overlooking 
the Kiskiminetas River. Special preparation for college or technical 
schools. University certificate privileges. A faculty of 13 expert teachers 
keeps in close personal touch with boys. Small classes. Fine moral tone 
throughout the school. High athletic spirit and strong competitive teams. 
Several football and baseball fields. Tennis, golf course. New Gymnasium 
with swimming pool and bowling alleys. School owns its own farm and 
dairy. Rate $700. For catalog address Box 802 


DR. A. W. WILSON, JR., Pres., Kiskiminetas Springs School, 


Saltsburg, Pa. 


PORTER MILITARY ACADEMY 


Unit R. 0. T. C. 
Established 1867. A national school. 341 boys enrolled from 25 «* 
states and 3:foreign countries this year. An unusual junction of 
highest scholastic preparation with strongest Incentives to Chris- 
tlan manhood, C ollege preparatory or business training, Boys are 
developed througb intimate tutoring system. Military Science 
taught by U.S. Army Officer. Gymnasium and swimming pool 
All sports out of doors year around. Unusually liberal terms 
A broader preparation than the publie school can give. Catalog. 


REV. WALTER MITCHELL, D. D., Rector 


Box “U" Charleston, S. C. * 


in healthful Piedmont 
in be Corps. On West 
New modern buildings. Personal supervision of 
students. Graduates admitted to leading Universities 
u 

HO For ES era a t 
Colonel E. S. LIGON, President, Box C, Blackstone, Virginia, 


Princeton, Penn- 
Scholar- 
Carnegie 
Wholesome 


™ McCallie School 


A Home School for Boys 


On historic and beautiful Mis- 
sionary Ridge. 1000 feet above 
sea level. Sound preparation for 
college and technical schools. 
Boys live in Christian homes. 
Our Honor System is conspicu- , 
ously successful. Student self , 
government. Large and com- 

petent corps of teachers with 

small classes. Boys are taught 

how to study. Boys engage in all 

athletic sports in both indoor and outdoor 
gymnasiums, or on one of the best Athletic 
Fields in the South. Diving-tower, swim- 
ming, rowing at McCallie Lake. Military 
dril. Send for well illustrated catalogue. 


Headmasters: S. J. McCallie, M. A. 
J. P. McCallie, M. A., Ph.D. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


to 100 young men 15 


BELLEFONTE ACADEMY 


achers Individual 
chosen career. 
x. fish- 
tie field 
N: Y. 


| hazing. 


a &olapt, subiecta. taht 


moderate. 


JAMES A. HUGHES, 
A. M., Headmaster, 
Bellefonte, Pa. 


Where e Boys i are Really Understood 
Close uch, courtesy and a fine spirit 
ay and gentlemanliness are St. Luke tra- 


of fair p. 
ditions. A school of reasonable ne Mee eck ee on 


for college and business. Special Junior school. 
The Masters are kindly, cultured men whose spe- 
ctalty ts boys. 

For Booklet and Catalog, Please address 
Chas. H, Strout, M. A., Wayne—on the Main Line—Pa. 


Bethlehem Preparatory School Bethichem, Pa. 


1600 boys prepared for leading universities in 41 years. 
Extensive grounds. Gymnasium, swimming pool, athletic 
fields. Summer session. Separate Junior School new building. 

Jonn A. Tuacoey, M.A.. Headmaster. 


MILITARY | 


ACADEMY | 
" Built by thë U.S. Government ` : 


The South's great military 


school where initiative and 
natural gifts of leadership are 
strengthened by thorough 


Boys from 26 states. 


scholarship and self-discipline. 


R. O. T. C. under supervision of Lt. Col. E. 
F. Graham, U. 8. A. 


| 
| 
| 
Magnificent $500,000 plant. Largest 
drill hall in the South. 67 acres beauti- 
ful campus. Excellent parade grounds 
and neid for all sports. Athletics open 
toall students, under careful personal 
supervision. 


Junior School for smaller boys. Separate buildings. | 
When writing for catalogue please give age of your | 
boy | 
The Columbia Military Academy 
Box 201, Columbia, Tenn. | 
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Schools for Boys 


THE TOME SCHOOL 


The Tome School has 
which cost $1,500,000. 
' and its class-rooms, its 
and shops are as complete 
| advice can make them 


an equipment 
Its dormitories 
laboratories 
as expert 


j The location of the School, in the 
most beautiful spot in Maryland, gives 
it great advantages of climate and 
healthfulness. 

The School gives complete preparation 
for all collezes and engineering schools 
The School hus fields, 
twelve tennis courts, nine-hole golf course, 
quarter mile cinder track, gymnasium and 
batting cage. 
Summer Tutoring for Older Boys 
A SEPARATE SCHOOL FOR LITTLE BOYS 
Catalogue on request 
PEABODY BRUSH, Ph.D 


seven athletic 


Director 


^ MURRAY 


Port Deposit, Maryland 


200 Boys 20 Teachers 
$800,000 Equipment 


86th year opens Sept. 17th 


WORCESTER 
ACADEMY 


WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 


$700—$900 singl 
RATES |$250—3750 double 


Eve m filled last Septemher. Register early 
and become a Worcester boy. Catalog on requeet. 


S. F. HOLMES, M. A., Principal 


Address G. D. CHURCH, Registrar 


The Army and Navy Preparatory School 


Froparés for any college. 6 new buildings. Cottage 
plan—boys and masters live together. Splendid gymna- 
sium and athletic field. Write for illustrated catal 
4111 Connecticut Ave. (Suburbs), Washington, D. 


Schools for Special Training 


3 training again open to civilians. For 
Electrical men of character, ambition and lim- 
ited time. SED Course in Electrical 


ngineering 


includes "em, and Practical Electricity, Mathematics, 
Steam and Gas Engines, Mechanical Drawing. Complete 


In One Year 


Fireproof dormitories, dining hall, labora- 
tories, shops. Write for catalog. 
27th year opens October Ist. 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
123 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 


COLLEGE OF MEDICINE 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE term begins October 1, 1919. En- 
trance requirements—fifteen units of work 
from an accredited high school and two years’ 
work in a recognized college or university, com- 
prising not less than sixty semester hours, in- 
cluding prescribed subjects. 


Superior clinical facilities. Four-year curric- 
ulum leading up to the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine. Degree of Bachelor of Science con- 
ferred at the end of the second year in medi- 
cine in accordance with conditions set forth in 
catalog. For full information address Secretary, 


College of Medicine, University of Illinois, 
Dept. 14, 508 South Honore Street, Chicago. 


| Schools for Girls 


Sea Pines 


Distinctively devoted to 
and recognized as the Pio- 
neer School of Personality 


MISS FAITH BICKFORD, Principal 


H 62nd 
For Girls and Young Women $25 
Students may enter at any time 
Location: The school is located in the famous Valley 
of Virginia, near Natural Bridge, in a section noted 
for its natural scenery and fine winter climate. It is 
reached by two railroads. An elevation of 1000 feet 
insures pure, bracing mountain air. Tennis, basket- 
ball, boating, riding and driving. Notable health rec- 
ord, Not a serious case of Illness Ín years. 
The School: $100,000 equipment. Courses of one and 
two years for high school graduates. Art, Expres- 
sion. Domestic Science and Secretarial Courses. 
Special advantages in Musie, including Pipe Organ. 
| Home Life in Modern School: For years the Semi- 


|n has been a school of marked individuality, con- 
sisting in its giving the girl home and friends, freedom 
of association with faculty and students, personal 
attention to her whole life, to health, manners and 
character, as well as to mind, the whole aim being to 
make her a true woman. 


Bishop Vincent, founder of 
Chautauqua, said: ‘If the 
people of the North knew 

Southern Seminary 

, you would have dou- 

ble às many students. / 

do mot know a school to 

which I had rather send a 

giri." Booklet. 

SOUTHERN SEMINARY 

Box 908, Buena Vista, Va. 


An established school 
Faculty butlt by years 
of selection. Many 
graduates occupying 
positions of responsi- 
bility 


eechwood inc. 


Q Tanio Coll practical with the cultural 
A Departments, College 

on, Expression, Art, 

Arts and 5 ymnastica, 
Normal Kinde rgarte Swimming, Catalog 


M. H. REASER, Ph.D., Pres., Box 417, Jenkintown, Pa. 


HOLLINS COLLEGE *9R, 9E" 
Founded 1842 

Four-year College Course. Admission by certificate or 

examination. 

Degree accepted for graduate work by Big universities, 

Miss Marry L. Cocke, President, Box 343, Hollins, Va. 


NETUS 


FOR 
GIRLS 


LINDEN HALL SEMINAR 


For 172 years It has been educating and training young 
women for worthy living. Aims at highest develop- 


ment of body. mind and character. Provides a happy, 
wholesome home life. Beautiful, healthful location. 
Comfortable buildings, modern equipment. Gymna- 
sium. Academic, College Preparatory, Music, Art, Do- 
mestic Science. Secretarial. Junior Dept. Terms $500. 


Rev. F. W. STENGEL, Principal Box 125, Lititz, Pa. 


School of Personality for Girls 


REV. THOMAS BICKFORD, A. M., Founder 


HAPPY home life with personal attention and care. Students 
inspired by wholesome and beautiful ideals of efficient 
womanhood. Hygiene and morals observed especially for health, 
character, responsibility and initiative. One hundred acres; pine 
groves and 1000 feet of seashore. 
favorable for outdoor life. 
Preparatory or Cultural Courses. French, German and Spanish by native teachers. Music, Domestic 
Science, Handiwork, Household Arts, Secretarial and other. courses for securing Personality Di- 
plomas introductory to definite service. Experienced, earnest instructors. Booklet. 


| Thirty-fourth year. Seventh and E 


| subjects offered by the best 


; and Art. 


Climate is exceptionally 
Horseback riding, gymnastics. College 


Box H, BREWSTER, MASS. 


| WARD - 185 IL IM O NUT 

H For GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN [i 
ESERVATIONS for the 1919-20 :es- 
sion should be made as soon as pos- 

sible to insure entrance. 


WARD-BELMONT offers courses to meet in- 
dividual needs gt students covering 4 years 
tory and 2 years college work. Strong 

usic and Art De; ments. Also Litera- 


Econom 


ani ming poo Edenwold the 
and Country b affords week-en. trips 
into the open country. 


Applications shoul include references. Book- 
lets on request. Address 

WARD- BELMONT 
Belmont Heights Box AC Nashville, Tenn. 


‘Russell Sage College 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection | 
with Emma Willard School 
A School of Practical Arts 

Designed for the higher education of women, par- 
ticularly on vocational and professional lines 
Secretarial Work, Household Economics and In- 
dustrial Arts. B. A. and B. S. degrees 

| Address Secretary 

RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 


TROY, N, Y. 


i 
] 


MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY For Young Ladies. 

Established 1842. Term begins Sept. 12th. In the beautiful 
and historic Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed 
climate, modern equipment. Students from 31 states. Courses 
Collegiate (3 years), Preparatory (4 years). Musio, Art, 
Expression and Domestic Science. Catalog. Staunton, Va. 


Starrett School for Girls 


‘bth Grammar Grades, 
Academic, College preparatory and special Courses carry - 

ing College credits. Co-operative with the University of 
Chicago; accredited for twenty-five years by Smith, Welles- 

ley and Vassar Colleges, mem- 

ber of the North Central Asso- * 

ciation. Full courses in all 


academic schools. Excep- 
tlonal advantages in Music 
A Home school in 
elegant fireproof building two 
blocks from Lake Front Park, 
Tennis Courts and Bathing 
Beach. Fall term begins Sep- 
tember 17, 1919. Address 


Registrar, Box 28 z dio oo es 
4932 Lake Park Ave., Chicago, lll. + i 4 


Schools for Girls Schools for Girls 
FOR GIRLS 


We send students to college on certificate. Many girls, however, 
after leaving high school do not wish to go to college. But often 
they desire advanced work in a new environment with competent in- 
structors, with studies best meeting their tastes. 

We offer just these opportunities. Students take English or Litera- 
ture, but the course otherwise is elective. All subjects count for diploma. 

Graduation from high school not necessary. No examination required. 

Special work in voice, piano, cello, violin, harp and pipe organ with 
eminent Boston masters. A finely equipped school. New building 
(6 in all) with new pipe organ; gymnasium and swimming pool. 

Excellent Secretarial Course. Courses in Business Management, 
Costume Design and Home Decoration. Junior College Courses. 

All outdoor sports. All the opportunities of Boston in Music, Art and 
historical associations are freely used. Domestic Science, Art, Elocution. 

A girl, after leaving grammar school, can begin her studies at Mount 
Ida and continue them until she has an education equivalent to two years 
in college, taking through her whole course an elective program. 

There are some rooms with hot and cold water. For 1919-20, early 
application is necessary to secure enrolment. 


Special cars for Western girls from Chicago and St. Louis, Sept. 26. 
Exceptional epportunitics 1658 SUMMIT ST. NEWTON, MASS. 


Mount 


a 
School 


miles from 
ton 


1828 — Chartered 1836 


The Oldest School 


For Girls and Young Women 


in the South 


“A BEAUTIFUL SCHOOL,” MARK TWAIN 
Honor Medal at Loutstana Purchase Exposition 


Columbia Institute 


Send for New 
Year Book 


A modern curriculum and the ideals of the old 


South. Site sen 100 years ago for its beautiful 
scenery and w ul climate. Epidemics unknown. Not 
one case of infi Official mean temperature, October to 
April. 420—for en ear, 680. Finishing, college 

tory, and Junior College Courses. Reservations I le 
Fees moderate. Six scholarships to award. Write for catalog. 
TheREV.CHARLES KENNETH THOMSON,M.A. 
Columbia Institute, Dept. C 105, Columbia, Tenn. 


Lindenwood College 


For Young Women St. Charles, Mo. 


An old established college that stands for sound 
scholarship, Christian ideals, and thorough prepara- 
tion for the useful life. True educational environment 
Two-million dollar endowment enables Lindenwood to 
offer the best in education, equipment, and buildings. 
50 minutes from St. Louis. 4-year courses conferring 
B. A. and B. S. degrees. 2-year courses conferring 
A. A. degree. Exceptional mugical advantages. 3-year 
Academy course. Thorough physical development 
Gymnasium, swimming pool. Catalog. Address 


J. : n= D. D., = Box Gi. — 8t m Mo. Miss Haire’s School 
F : The University School for Girls 


Exceptionally appointed fireproof bullding overlooking 
Lake Michigan. Boarding and Day Pupils. Collece pre- 
Paratory and elective courses. Horseback-riding and 
supervised outdoor sports. Annual charces $1300. 
MISS ANNA R. HAIRE, A. B., Principal 
1106 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, lllinois 
Catalogue hy application 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


For Young Women Box A, Roanoke, Va. 


One of the leading schools in the South. Modern 

buildings. Extensive Campus. Located in the Valley 

of Virgini, famed for health and beauty of scenery. 

Elective, Preparatory and College Courses, Music, 

— — Art, Expression, 
Domestic Science, 
unde tan direc- 
tion of European 
and American In- 
structors. Su; 
vised athletics. 
Students from 32 
states. Forcatalog 
address 


Mattie P. Harris, 
President 


School | Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-President 
77 ——— 
LosAngeles Forest Park College 59th year. Junior College, Pre- 


paratory and Grammar 


Offers unexcelled opportunities for study, recreation and = Certificate admits to Eastern and Western Colleges and Uni- 

health in delightful climate. New cement bulldingS. - | versities accepting certificate. College of Music, E. R. KROEGER, 

Schoolrooms and bedrooms instantly convertible Into - | Director; Nordstrom-Carter, Voice; Public School Music. 

open-air rooms. Strong Latin, English and French Violin, Expression, Art, Bible School, Home Economies, Year 

Brenau College courses, Model flat for Domestic Science and Art. Post- $350. Missount, St. Louis. ANNA Sweep Catans, Pres. 
Conservatory graduate work in Literature, History of Art, General 


Noted for: Select patronage Information, ete. Accredited colleges east and west. 
30 states; pleasant social life; Gymnasium. All out-door sports. 3lst year opens 57th Year “Highest Virginia 


l t fi hill BI MR g 
catio; thills ^ f Sept. 2 eas 

UNS UNUM EI. 

lanta, Standard A.B.course Mrs. Geo. A. Caswell, Principal, 5039 W. 3d St, Los Angeles, Calif. 


special advan 3 mu 

oratory art,domestic sclenc Junior College and Finishing Courses 

phy irs culture. 32 buildin FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 

including sorority houses, new tes. 

gymnasium, swimming pool, Arraio two-year courses for H 1i Sooo Gradusses. 

Separate “School” for young Expression, Domestic Science. lal Training. Gym- 
nasium, Tennis, Basketball. Studentsfrom many states. 


girls. Catalog and illustrated 
book. Address BR ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS, A. M. 234 College Place, Petersburg, Va. 


Box R Gainesville 


Kenrvcky, SHELBYVILLE å 
Wheaton College for Women SCIENCE HILL SCHOOL 45i tà Classical 
Only small separate college for women in Massachusetts. = hool for Girls. College | 
4-veat course, A. B. degree. Faculty of men and women. | Roepe Seem Corn University. Sein pean Blan vis ad ATION AL ARK EMIN ARY 
20 buildings. acres. Endowment. Catalog. ^ on. estic 1 s Y enni 
Rev. SAMUEL V. Core. D.D., LLD , President. Mocka, Horseback Riding, Hace $0000" ^ Basketball, Tennis 
M » Massachusetts. . W. T. Pi , Princi 
Norton (30 miles from Boston), M ts Mrs oynter, cipal For Young Women 
SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE for Women, irgini i Washi D. C. 
Sweet Briar, Va. Standard college courses A. B. and B. 8. Stuart Hall, Staunton, Virginia ashington, D. C., Suburbs 
Degree recognized by all universities as basis of graduate Episcopal School for girls—Seventy-sixth Session. Rich JAMES E. AMENT, Ph.D., LL.D., Pres. 
work. No preparatory department. Students received on in traditions of the past; alive to needs of the present. 
certificate from accredited schools. For catalogue and views | Thorough college preparation. Outdoor sports. Address HIGHER school for high 
address the Registrar, Box 16° |o Mm Mrs H. N. Hills, A.B. (formerly Principal of Sweet ||| Å paratory od c ore. 
EMILIE WATTS MCVEA, A. M., . D., Presiden cademy). x C. ^ h 
rog omes peres in Mun 
E A Art, Expression, and vocational su 
Miss White’s School for Girls | VIRGINIA INTERMONT COLLEGE jects. No extra charge for Domes- 
For Girls and Young Women. 35th year. Students from tic Sci dipl 65-a 
ing and Day De ents, 20 states. Preparatory and Junior College Courses. ic SNe CID-Omes Course. re 
4146 Lindell Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. Music, Expression, Domestic Science. Music a campus. Gymnasium with swim- 
Opens September 15, 1919. For catalogue and informa- | Specialty. e Campus. Bracing climate. Alt. 1900 ming pool. Outdoor sports. Unusu- 
tion address feet. New gymnasium and swimming pool. ally attractive small group plan in 
MARY JOSEPHINE WHITE, A. B., A. M., Principal. Va.. Bristol, Box 135. H.G. NOFFSINGER, A.M.. Pres. cultured environment. Organized 


study of Washington. 


istration for 1919-20 Session is 
far advanced. Early application ad- 
visable. References required. Cata- 
logue on request. 


REGISTRAR, Box 184, Forest Glen, Md. 


H Junior College EE ERS : i = 
Frances Shimer School "ier Coles "PERK Sas 
A home school for girls and young women. College : arlington eminary 
departat Pwo veers with IDA ai e eara aont A developing school for girls, delightfully situated 3| 
courses. Certificate privileges. Home Economics with on 60-acre estate in Pennsylvania's finest country. | 
diploma. Music, Art, etc. 35 acres. Golf, Tennis, Gym- i College Preparatory and Special Courses, includ- 
nasium. School gives its own movies. Picturesque ing Art, Music, Expression. Secretarial, Business 
location. 127 mates from Chicago. ED strona sixteen = and Household Management 


Courses with actual application, 
Certificate privilege. Advance- 
ment by subject. Athletics. 
Moderate rates. Catalog. 


Christine F. Bye, President 
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Schools for Girls 


Ferry Haut 


5Ist year 


Twelve acre campus on 
Lake Michigan in town of 
wealth and culture 28 miles 
north of Chicago. College 
Preparatory, General, High 
School and Advanced Courses 
Special Instruction in Music, 
Expression, Domestic Arts 
and Science. Open-air sports. 
Horseback riding Gymna- 
sium, swimming pool For 
details address 


MISS ELOISE R. TREMAIN, Principal 
Box 328, Lake Forest, Ill. 


DREW SEMINARY 


HE Carmel School for girls. Healthfully located 49 
miles from New York. 600 feet elevation overlook- 


ing beautiful Lake Gleneida. Homelike atmosphere. 
General and special courses. All athletics. Catalogue. 


Clarence Paul McClelland, Pres., Box 906, Carmel, N. Y, 


MISS SAYWARD' S SCHOOL 
In beautiful suburban Philadelphia. Each girl indi- 
vidually studied. Junior, College ory and Ad- 
vanced Departments. Art, Musi on, Domes- 
tic Sclence and Secretarial Cou door sports 


year. Catalog on 
request. 
Miss S. Janet Sayward 
Principal 
Overbrook, Pa. 


um, natatorium, 40-acre golf links, riding, etc. 
Member of the North Central Association af Colleges 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods Academy 
itory and Special Courses. 

For Bull pr Tinstrated Booklet address 

The Re; legistrar, Box 

Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


28 Higilind Si Serot, N Natick, Mass. 


4 Cone Tresan aratory de ru from Boston. 46 
Peers Fide 5 Buildings. Gymnasium. 
Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals. 


Harcourt Place 2:59! 


College Preparatory and Special Courses. High aca- 
demic standards. Personality and Character developed 
through sympathetic guidance. A teacher for every 
five girls. Commanding location (8 acres) in charming 


college town. 1200 feet above sea level. 33rd year. 
For catalogue address 
The Regent, ETHEL K, STREIBERT Gambier, Ohio 


Bishopthorpe Manor 


Box 249, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Offers exceptional opportunities to a limited 
number of girls in their Preparation for college 
or for social or business | Small classes. 
Fe eren Pag d finishing o7 course for High School 
gradua Exceptional advantages in Music 

a, Household Arts and Sciences. Arts and 
Cua Expression and Secretarial work. Junior 
Department. 


bh, healthful locati New gymnasium and tiled 
s slope of the Lehigh swimming pool. Tennis, 


Moun . Near New beststhell: skating, riding, 
York and Philadelphia. eto. Aesthetic and Fo 
ishon Eth P Dancing. Address 


Schools for Physical Education 


Physical Education 


For Women 


Two Year Normal Course for Directors of Physical 
Education, Playground Supervisors, Dancing 
Teachers and Swimming Instructors. ‘Thorough 
preparation in all branc. as under strong faculty 


of experienced men and women. 


Hockey Team 1919 


Our graduates are filing the most responsible 
positions in the countr High School graduates 
from accredited schais admitted without exami- 
nation. Fine dormitory for non-resident students. 


16th Session opens middle of Sept., 1919 
Chicago Normal School of Physical Education 


Established 16 Years Accredited 
For illustr ated catalog address Frances Musselman, 
Principal, Box 26, 430 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Physical Education 


FOR WOMEN-— Three-year accredited nor- 


mal course prepares for lucrative and professional 
service. Any number of good positions are open for 
Physical Directors, Playground Supervisors, Recrea- 
tion Workers, etc. Strong faculty; complete equip- 
ment. Partial self-support advantages. 


Fall Term Opens September 10, 1919 


For prospectus, address C. Ward Crampton, M. D., 
Dean (formerly director of physical training depart- 
ment, New York City schools). 


NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Box 40, BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


The Sargent School ‘gyPhysica! 
Established 1881 
Address for booklet 


Dr. D. A. SARGENT 


Financially and professionally the positions are most desirable. 
Great demand for our graduates. Also one and two year 
courses in Household Arts, Dietetics, Institution and Tea 
Room Management, Visiting Housekeeping, Industrial Arte, 
Drawing, Music, Manual Training, Secretaryship. Established 
thirty years. Dormitory. New location and equipment. 
Send for catalog of any department. 

J.L. Tuomas Thomas Normal Training School L.A. Tuomas 
Michigan, Detroit 1189 Woodward Avenue 


Good Positions Open to Young Men and Women 


As physical directors, layeround supervisors, etc. Two 
year normal course for Tug School graduates. Includes 
athletics, aesthetic and tk dancing, games. Complete 
equipment. Strong faculty. Sw!mmi Dg por . Woman's 
dormitory. Fall term opens September 


AMERICAN £ PHYSICAL 
COLLEGE» SW EDUCATION 


«Accredited : Co-educational 
Address Dept. 56, 4200 Grand Boulevard, Chicago. 


Columbia Normal School of P Education 


Dept. P. A., ire S. Michigan i Bi Dod CHICAGO 


Cambridge, Masa. 


School of Dentistry 


COLLEGE OF DENTISTRY 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Offers to young men and women a four year curriculum 
leading to the degree of Doctor of Dental 
unite, accredited high school, for admission. 


College of Dentistry, University of Ilir of Illinois 


Schools of Art 


D 


= f 
ART: SCHOOL 
THE-ART-INSTITUTE 
OF: CHICAGO 


COURSES in Drawing, Painting, 
Illustration, Modeling, Designing, 
Pottery and Normal Art. This includes 
classes in Interior Decoration, Com- 
mercial Art, Costume Design, Cartoon- 
ing and Poster Design. 

Richest facilities for Art Study in 

useum Collections, Lecture Course 
and Ryerson Art Library all under the 
same roof as the School. 

Our graduates are holding the most 
successful positions, Big demand for 
women and men as Designers, Illus- 
trators and Teachers, 


Write Registrar for particulars. 
Art School, Art Institute of Chicago 
Dept.39 Michigan Ave. at Adams St. 
EX: d 


CHURCH SCHOOL OF ART 


Emma M. Church, Director 


TWO-YEAR COURSES in Design, Commercial Art, Illus- 
tration, Interior Decoration, Costume Design and Normal Art. 
DAY SCHOOL OPENS SEPT. 15 


Box 20, 606 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 
Nurses' Training Schools 
Training Course for Nurses 


Income while learning. Two weeks’ annual 
ion. Requirement, Grammar School and 1st year High 
School. Address Bupt., CER HOSPITAL, Trenton, N., J. 


THE GRACE HOSPITA 


$CHOOL FOR NURSES 
DETROIT 


Address Superintendent of Nurses, Box A, The Grace tal, 

Jobn R. Faria Willis A venue. Desi Michigan. Howe 
Chicago, Groveland and 29th St., Box 1 

Traini : ‘The Michael 


ining School for Nurses 155, Micher! 


Registered by the State of Illinois. 3-year course prepara- 
tory instruction. Theoretical and practical class work 
throughout the course. Minimum entrance 9 requirements, 2 years’ 


hool k. For inf. tion 
Hen Bee wer S "Miss M. f Bacar, Superintendent. 


Schools of Oral and Dramatic Art 


Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and 
Pedagogy in America. Summer Session. 40th 
year opens Sept. 22. Address HARRY SEYMOUR 
Ross, Dean, Huntington Chambers, Boston 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 


The leading institution for Dramatic and 
Expressional Training in America. Connected 
with Charles Frohman's Empire Theatre and 
Companies. For information apply to 


THE SECRETARY 
142 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 


Educational Directory continued 
on pages 104 and 105 
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The American Magazine 


Westclox 


ESTCLOX is a short 

V V way of saying West- 

ern clocks. It means 

aline of good alarm clocks 

made by the Western Clock 
Company. 

Every clock in the Westclox 
family 1s manufactured by the 
patented process that made 
Big Ben famous. Whether 
you select Big Ben, Sleep- 
Meter, America or Baby Ben, 
you know you're getting a 


good clock because each one 
is a Westclox. 

To make it easy for you to 
recognize our clocks, we 
print the family-name, West- 
clox, on the dial right above 
the name of the clock. 

We also attach an orange 
colored, six-sided Westclox 
tag. These are marks of good 
timekeeping. Look for them 
on the alarm clock you buy 
as your pledge of quality. 


Western Clock Co.—makers of Westclox 
Offices at La Salle—Factories at Peru, Ill., U. S. A. 


W 
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DRAWN BY CLARENCE F, UNDERWOOD 


" No, Ellanora, I'm not married—and you said you cared" 


See “A Long-Distance Call From Jim" 
A love story—page 48 


14 The American Magazine 


COPYRENT 1818 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE O0, EIMENNATI 


por SOAP had a good many unusual experiences during the war, and 
was found in many strange bath-tubs. Perhaps in none did it give more 
pleasure than in the one mentioned below, in a letter written on board one 
of the army transports: 


"We all bad a bath in a large canvas arranged for the purpose 
a few days ago, about 25 being under the hose at one time. 
Best of all, we had Ivory Soap. It certainly seemed like home 
to rub in the mild Ivory lather from head to foot and then 
feel the delightful exhilaration following a brisk rub down.” 


IVORY SOAP. . (35. 
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MAGAZINE 


Ten Ways to Test the 
Fineness of a Man 


Try them on yourself 


By Dr. Frank Crane 


HEN it comes to superior- 

ity—most of us are mixed. 

Someone once asked Peter 

Cartwright if he was “en- 

tirely sanctified;” after a 
moment’s reflection the old pioneer 
preacher replied, "I think I am—in 
streaks." 

Most of us are Superior in streaks, and 
doubtless find ourselves Inferior and Com- 
mon in many respects. But atleastit may 
help us to know what real superiority is, 
to know the goal, to know some sort of 
yardstick by which to measure ourselves. 

Some people are better than others. All 
men are not equal. Some are finer, higher, 
better bred, nobler than others. 

The world has always believed it. And 
what mankind has believed for a thousand 
years, what it keeps on believing, genera- 
tion after generation, must have some 
truth in it. Pure lies cannot live long; 
they must be well salted with truth to per- 
sist. 

We have always had our aristocracies. 
Caste is ingrained in human thought. The 
superiority of the few is an ineradicable 
instinct. Even Jesus said, "Strait is the 
gate and narrow is the way . . . and few 
there be that find it.” 

The Jews had their Levites, the Japa- 
nese their Samurai, the Romans their Pa- 
tricians, the Egyptians their Hierarchy, 
feudal Europe its Lords and Dukes, the 
English their Nobility, the Germans their 
Junkers, India her strict Castes, all 
nations their Royal Families and High- 
born Magnificences, and every savage 
tribe its Chieftains. 

Of course, many of these splendid ones 
were frauds. They were great in name and 
place only. Really they were common as 
mud. Coarse and bestial natures have 
often borne the ermine and sat upon 
thrones. 

But where there is so much smoke there 
must be some fire. There could not be so 
much seeming without a modicum of 
reality. Counterfeiting cannot go on per- 
petually unless there exist good money to 

' counterfeit. 

So there is a difference in folks, as in 

cattle. Some are thoroughbred and some 


are scrubs. In the forest of humanity 
some trees are tallest. In art some are 
masters and some imitators. In business 
some are leaders and some followers. In 
every war a few become preéminent. In 
society there is an upper ten. In your 
village there are prominent citizens. In 
your club, lodge, church, group, circle of 
acquaintances, workshop or counting 
house, there are Superior People. They 
are marked. They stand out from the 
common mass. 

What is real superiority? 

It consists not in the place you occu- 
Py (your official status or your family), 
the money you have, the clothes you wear, 
nor any such thing. This is so self-evident 
it midi not be argued. 


Neither does it consist in your genius, 
` carefully. I do not mean he is saintly or 


nor talents. A person may be a famous 
singer, yet a cheap scoundrel; or a world- 
famous painter or sculptor, yet a cad; a 
renowned actress, yet no better than a 
common street-walker; a senator or 
governor or king or nabob, yet of the same 
fabric and weave as the pothouse loafer. 
Neither does it depend on what you say 
or do. For there are those who talk or 
write as an angel and perform dazzling 
deeds, and yet are thoroughly vulgar. 


WHAT is the gist of the matter, then? 

Whether you are Superior or not de- 

pens on just one thing. It can be tested 
y just one question: 

“What do you like?” 

Whether one man or woman is superior 
to another or not is wholly a matter of 
tastes. If you like certain things, as A, B, 
and C, you are one of the Elect; if you like 
certain other things, as X, Y, and Z, you 
are Common. 

It’s quite usual for us to regard our 
likes and dislikes as things over which we 
have no control. We suppose them to be 
as the color of our hair. If that is your 
creed, if you look upon your likes as in- 
alterable, why, make up your mind to re- 
main common, go back to your kennel, 
and be as comfortable as you can. Supe- 
riority is not for you. And perhaps it is 
just as well. 

But if in you is the unquenchable am- 


bition, the undeniable urge, that drives 
the hundredth man up to distinction, then 
listen, and I will show you the Path. That 
path is— 

I. You must realize the need of Chang- 
ing your Tastes, 

2. You must want to change them, and 

3. You must go about it intelligently 
and with determined will. 


AND now let us see the goal toward 
which we strive. Wherein consists 
superiority? Who are the genuine Upper 
Ten? What kind of a person is the Hun- 
dredth Man? 

You may know the Superior One by 
these marks: 


I. He is Sprrituat. I use the word 


poetic or disdains to work with his hands. 

What I mean is that his pleasures are 
more of the mind or spirit than of the 
body. Joubert says something to the 
effect that the end of all art and culture is 
to transfer one's pleasures over from the 
body to the mind. 

The art of living consists in the wise 
choice of satisfactions. If we choose the 
fleshly, they do not last; we are eventually 
bored and wretched. If we choose the 
higher, they reveal themselves as more 
permanent, growing by what they feed on. 
So it is a question of whether you want 
to be happy a little while or all the time. 

The mind and conscience are the latest 

roducts of evolution. The body runs 

ack to the beasts. If your joys are in the 
mind, you can say, in the language of a 
modern philosopher, “We have a degree 
of existence at least ten times larger than 
others; in other words, we exist ten times 
as much." 

‘Test yourself, then. What do you like 
best? Beer and beef and sleep, and 
slippered ease and dancing and the chase? 
Does it most irritate you to be deprived of 
these things? Do you get petulant when 
you cannot have luxury, fine clothes, 
prominence, and all such? Well, all the 
world is like that Not necessarily wicked 
—but just Common. The hope is that 
you are dissatisfied with yourself. 
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But do you like—/i&e, mark you, not 
say you like—do you like Mona Lisa or 
Chopin’s Ballade or Walter Pater’s writ- 
ing or prayer or a new idea or a beautiful 
woodland, so much that you would miss a 
meal or forgo being introduced to an am- 
bassador, for the sake of enjoying them? 
‘Then rejoice! For you tread a narrow way, 
and few there be dak find it. You may be 
many things reprehensible, but you are 
not Common. 


IL. Simplicity: The Superior Ones 
like simplicity. The vulgar crowd likes 
hnery. Which makes you happier, to look 
at a clean, naked Greek pillar or at the 
gilded gingerbread carving in a New 
York theatre or a Paris hotel? 

Do you love fine clothes, new and ex- 
pensive hats, shoes that cost twenty-five 
dollars, jewelry and perfumes? These tastes 
may not be evil, I do not say they are; 
but every harlot has them. 

A great soul could not possibly live in a 
marble palace, and have more cooks, but- 
lers, chauffeurs and serving maids than 
hngers and toes. It would suffocate him. 

The more real culture a woman has the 
less she fancies fine feathers. She abhors 
any hat or gown that renders her con- 
spicuous. 

‘The Superior use simple words. They 

have simple habits. They eat simple food. 
‘They find pleasure in simple forms of 
lay. 
i If you take to loud neckties and long 
words and affected manners and expensive 
dinners, and luxury of all kinds, you are 
not alone—every servant girl and stable 
boy in Christendom shares your tastes, 
though perhaps not your ability to gratify 
them, and you are Common. 

Socrates, Buddha, and Jesus are, by the 
common consent of mankind, Superior. 
We cannot all be of so great grandeur of 
spirit. But we can like what they liked— 
simplicity of life, of thought, and of de- 
sire. And if not, why, we are of the ig- 


nobile vulgus. 1 


III. Service: The Superior ones like 
to serve. The common crowd love to be 
served. It's the cheap soul that loves to 
be waited on. The lady who must ring for 
her maid to cross the room and bring her 
her wrap, the gentleman whose soul 
swells when the man-servant hands him 
his hat and cane, are not singular, the 
common herd all like that, they are ordi- 
nary, you might say "or'nary." 

Just any common boor enjoys havin 
his feet washed; the Son of Ged wished 
His disciples’ feet. 

It is this instinct of service, this innate 
joy of doing something to make other peo- 
ple happy, that is the core of politeness, of 
what we call good breeding. It is evi- 
denced in little things, such as yielding 
your seat to a lady in the street car, pick- 
ing up and comforting the child that has. 
stumbled: listening courteously while an- 
other is speaking, and the whole air of 
deference and respect that marks the 
gentleman. 

Grabbing all you can, looking out for 
Number One, “gittin’ aplenty while 
you're gittin’ it,” blowing your own horn, 
pushing yourself forward, shoving your- 
self into the best seat—all such things 
may be commendable enough, if you like 
them, only they are of the broad and wide 
way, and many there be that go therein. 
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IV. The Superior Person is AsovE His 
PLEAsURES: He has pleasures, as every- 
one has. He loves to eat, and distinguishes 
between a well-cooked steak and a sloppy 
stew; he loves to drink, and appreciates 
the fine flavors of good milk and excellent 
coffee; he enjoys playing tennis, and mo- 
toring, and the theatre and music and art. 
But the point is that, no matter how keen 
his delight in any of these human joys, 
none of them is bigger than he is. 

He uses them. They do not lead him by 
the nose. If the love of money, the pas- 
sion of love, the zest of gaming, or the fun 
of any sort of diversion, sweeps you away 
and controls you, instead of your con- 
trolling it, that is the way of the herd— 
they all do it—and you are Common. 

an you put by a strong desire, forgo a 
cherished ambition, sternly deny yourself 
sition, fame, money, love, yes, even 
ife itself, for the sake of a high principle? 
There are just a few such. You are 
Superior. You belong to the Nobility. 


V. The Superior people are never 
Bitter: If you feel you are a failure, 
that the world is going to the dogs, that 
all men are liars, and that there are no 
good women, it is all quite human, that is 
the tendency ~it is the general slump of 
the cheap and ordinary mind. 

Pessimism is the philosophy of vul- 
garity. It amounts to dressing up in fine 
phrases the cowardice of the spirit. 

Maeterlinck says that to the hero there 
is no tragedy. No matter how the world 
and events conspire against him, he rises 
above them. Friends may betray, and 
authorities may tyrannize, and the wicked 
may triumph, but it all cannot touch him. 

ake, for instance, the death of Socra- 
tes. As we read the story of how he was 
poisoned, like a rat in a hole, of his con- 
versation with his friends as his hour a 
roached, and catch the spirit of the old 
ero, we are surprised to hnd we are not 
sorry for him; we envy him; we are sorry 
for the villains who did him to death. 

So we do not pity Jesus on Calvary. 
We admire and wonder. The more the 
ferocity and ingratitude and injustice of 
men beat upon Him, the higher burns the 
flame of His imperial spirit. We do not 
look down upon Him in compassion, we 
look up and adore. 

Neither do we pity them at Marathon, 
nor those others at Balaklava, nor the 
marines in the Wood of Belleau. Deep in 
our hearts we wish we had been there, or 
had been great enough to want to be there. 

Do you, in your little trials, despair and 
complain? Do you pity yourself, want to 
go out in the garden and eat worms, and 
talk theatrically of wondering why you 
were born, and wish you were dead y Such 
sentiments are as common as dust in the 
road, ragweeds in the cow pasture, and 
empty tin cans in the alley. Then you 
are just plain Common. And you'd better 
begin a course of discipline. 

But when all things combine to crush 
and humiliate you, when failure leers at 
you, and betrayal besmirches you, do you 
smile and say 


“In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud; 
Beneath the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody—but unbowed." 


Then cheer up, friend. You belong. 
You're a thoroughbred. You have a seat 


in the real House of Lords of this hu- 
manity. 


VI. The Superior Person is CLEAN: He 
may be dirty, but he does not like dirt. 
He may have to grime his hands in the 
mine and grease his clothes at the engine, 
but at his first leisure he cleans up. 

He loves cleanliness, of mind as of body. 
Dirt does not stick to him. He does not 
remember slanders, for they offend him. 
He avoids lying, deceit, profanity and ob- 
scenity, as'à healthy nose avoids putridity. 
He cleans his mind of pettiness, pride, 


duplicity and cruelty, as one washes his 
hands after handling garbage. 
His thoughts smell of sunshine. His 


passions are honest and unashamed. His 
words are wholesome. And his fellowship 
is as refreshing as the waters of an un- 
troubled spring. 

He is not only Clean but it makes you 
feel clean to be with him. 


VII. The real Aristocrat does not like 
to SHow Orr: He does not want anyone 
to think him wiser, better or more capa- 
ble than he really is. 

Do you like to put your best foot for- 
ward, make a good impression, be flat- 
tered, have people hold you to be wittier 
and more clever than you are? You have 
plenty of company. That is what the 
multitude want who throng the broad 
way. l don't say you are bad. Only, 
you're Common. 

'The Hundredth Man wants no such 
thing. It pains him when he is over- 
praised. Obsequious flattery does not 
tickle him; it humiliates him. 

He instinctively conceals his virtues, as 
his nudity. If he is discovered in piety, he 
blushes. When he is elected to high place, 
it sobers him. If he attains to riches, it 

ains him with a keen sense of responsi- 

ility. If he wins fame as an artist, a 
soldier, an engineer, or a writer, it is hard 
for him to believe it is not due largely to 
luck. He escapes your praise, even as 
your blame cannot swerve him. 


VIII. The Superior Man is GENTLE: 
Gentleness is not the attribute of weak- 
ness but of strength. It is the baby that 
screams. lt is conscious feebleness that 
threatens. It is the man with a defective 
vocabulary that swears. Always, every- 
where, harshness, brutality, a domineer- 
ing tone, abuse, violence and austerity are 
the mask of a certain impotency. “The 
half-faith lights the fagot." 

All noise is waste. The silent sun is 
mightier than the whirlwind. The roar- 
ing looms are so feeble you can stop the 
shuttle with your finger; but in the base- 
ment of the factory the huge engine, that 
plies its arm silently as a cat, would 
crush you as an Sahel were you to get 
in its way. - 

That is a pregnant and truthful sto 
of God, the Omnipotent, wherein He is 
described as revealing Himself to Elijah 
in the mountain cave: 


And, behold, a great and strong wind rent 
the mountains, and brake in pieces the rocks 
before the Lord; but the Lord was not in the 
wind: and after the wind an earthquake; but 
the Lord was not in the carthquake. And 
after the earthquake a fire; but the Lord was 
not in the fire; and after the fire a still small 
voice. 


The genuine (Continued on page 83) 


ph by Campbell Studio 


Dr. Frank Crane 


WHO writes eaitorials which appear every night in 
forty of the largest newspapers all over the United 


States. The combined circulation of these newspapers 
is over ten millions. 

Doctor Crane was born fifty-eight years ago in Ur- 
bana, Illinois. He was educated for che ministry, and 


for years was the pastor of a Methodist church—first 
in Chicago and later in Worcester, Massachusetts. Ten 
years ago he gave up his pastorate so that he might de- 
vote all his time to writing and thus influence a far 
greater number of people than he could hope to reach 
as à minister and preacher. 
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George M. Cohan 


MR. COHAN is called the most popular theatrical 
man in America. He was born in Providence, Rhode 
Island, July 4th, 1878, and made his first stage appear- 
ance there ten years later. His parents were on the 
* variety" stage and the boy's work was hard and un- 
pleasant; but before he was twenty, '' Georgie" Cohan 
was making his mark. 

He was the best stage dancer in America, but that 
did not satisfy him. He began to write his own plays. 
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Beginning with “Little Johnny Jones," in 1904, more 
than a dozen big hits. including “The Yankee Prince," 
“Hello, Broadway,” “ Forty-five Minutes from Broad- 
way," “Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford.” “Seven Keys to 
Baldpate,” “ Broadway Jones,” * A Prince There Was,” 
and “A Royal Vagabond,” have scored big hits. Of 
course he has made a lot of money: but he has given 
away several ordinary fortunes, for he is as generous 
as he is successful. 


George Cohan’s Definition of One 


Who is 


“On the Level” | 


Together with many other observations about 
life from this great theatrical man 


As reported by Mary B. Mullett 


YOU could ask the people in this 
country who know the world of the 
theatre to name the most popular 
man in that world, you would hear 
them shout, in a chorus which would 

swell from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
* George M. Cohan!” 

I don't mean the most popular actor, 
but the most popular man; the one with 
the most friends and the fewest enemies; 
the one who, if good wishes were dollars 
and cents, would have Old 
Man Creesus backed off the 


mep: 
eorge Cohan has had 
a wonderful career. His 
father and mother were of 
Irish blood, and he has the 
warm-hearted, essentially 
human Celtic temperament 
himself. “The Pour Co- 
hans"—father, mother, sis- 
ter, and  brother—knew 
plenty of hardships in the 
old “variety” days before 
the boy made his success. 


himself. He would probably deny that 
there is such a thing. But I know what I 
am talking about.” 

I asked another man if there wasn’t any 
limit to Cohan’s patience with people who 
ask his help. 

“Well,” he said, “sometimes I think 
there are just two things that will make 
George quit.” 

“What are they?” I demanded. 

* Success and the undertaker!” he re- 


What Do You Bet On? 


EORGE COHAN says there are some 
people who will gamble on a ball game— 
or any fool thing—but never on a man. 

This is hard for him to understand. Here is 

Cohan’s own statement of the thing: 


We are largely what our environment and training 
have made us. But what we've got to remember is that 


han’s help has got to deal with a mighty 
shrewd judge of human nature. He has 
an uncanny instinct about people. Here's 
a little incident that shows what I mean: 

“When he was playing in ‘A Prince 
There Was’ last spring, a letter came to 
the Cohan and Harris offices purporting 
to be written by a woman who said her 
little eight-year-old girl had seen the play 
and wanted. Mr. Cohan’s autogra h. She 
explained that it was the child’s first visit 
to the theatre, and that she 
could talk of nothing but 
Mr. Cohan and was con- 
tinually begging her mother 
to write and ask him for his 
‘autograt.’ 

“The man in the office 
who opened the letter was 
quite touched by it and 
wrote a nice little reply tor 
George M. to sign. When 
he saw Mr. Cohan, he told 
him about it and gave him 
the reply to read. But 

eorge pushed it aside. 

"'Let me see the other 


But even when fortune 
came to him he did not take 
things easy. He has written 
and produced so many suc- 
cessful plays that people say 
he must have some magic 
secret to help him. As an 
actor he draws crowded 
houses. He has written 
songs which have been sung 
by millions. As a worker he 
makes you think of a steam 
engine trying to beat the 
world's feud. 

But, after all, che greatest 
thing he has done has been 
to win the affection and 
good will of thousands of 
human beings. The public 
knows him by his plays. 
But there is a whole army of 
men and women who know 
him, as one of them put it to 
me, as “the most generous- 


we are a part of the “environment” of the folks around 
us. We can't just sit back and say we haven't anything 
to do with the people we come in contact with. 

You bet your life they're watching you! If you're on 
the level yourself, the other fellow knows that's what 
vou believe in. If you're a worker, maybe he'll take a 
brace and do some hustling himself. And if you show 
him you think he's worth helping, perhaps he may try 
to prove that he is worth it. 

Suppose you do lend money to a man and never see 
it again. Well, in some cases you knew it was a gamble 
when you did it. But there are people who won't take a 
chance on helping another man, and yet they'll risk 
money on almost anything else. They'll bet on a ball 
game, a horse, a hand at cards, an election. They'll 
risk money on the weather. They'll gamble on any fool 
thing, from which way a chicken will run across the road 
to how many beans there are in a bean pot. But they 
won't take a chance on helping a human being to get on 
ms feet. And that, it seems to me, is a pretty queer 
thing. 

| believe in helping a fellow up, if you think he 
wants to ge/ up. But if he won't try—then, good-by! 


letter" he said. 

"The man handed it 
over. It was typewritten on 
a plain sheet of paper, and 
after George had glanced 
through it, he said abruptly: 

**Nothing doing! That 
letter is pure bunk. I don't 
know who wrote it, nor why 
they want my signature. 
But they don't get it.’ 

“The man told me that 
when he read the letter 
again, himself, he realized 
that it was bunk. But it had 
taken Cohan's almost in- 
fallible ‘hunch’ about such 
matters to make him see it." 

The public marvels at 
Cohan's success; but the 
people who know him don't 
marvel atit. The thing that 
stirs them to wonder ts the 


hearted manthateverlived.” lt 
Another of his close ac- 
quaintances said to me: 
** George Cohan never forgets a kindness 
—-except the kindness ^e shows to other 
people. He has a sort of good-natured 
contempt for professional grafters; but he 
has an almost boundless patience with 
people who are sincere, even though they 
may be weak and incompetent. His loyal- 
tv to an old friend knows no end. He 
maintains a secret pay roll which has kept 
many a man and woman from starvation, 
or the poorhouse. He won't speak of it 


plied. ‘When he has succeeded in putting 
a man on his feet, he can quit because the 
man doesn't need his help any longer. But 
with those who don't pull themselves to- 
gether—well, he has stuck by a good many 
of them until the curtain went down on 
their lives for good. When the funeral ex- 
penses had been paid, the account was 
closed. Not before. 

“That doesn't mean that he is an easy 
mark. The man that wants George Co- 


way he has worked for suc- 
cess. Probably not one man 
in a hundred thousand 
works as hard as George Cohan has 
worked for the past thirty years, first as a 
struggling boy and later as a phenome- 
nally successful man. 

Just think of what he did last winter, 
for instance: He wrote "A Prince There 
Was,” rehearsed and produced it. After a 
week or so, the leading actor left the com- 
pany and Cohan stepped into the part, on 
six hours’ notice. While giving eight, and 
sometimes nine, performances a week, he 
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Mr. Cohan and his little son, George M., Junior, 
who has two sisters, the eldest one eight years old 


made a musical comedy, * The Royal Vaga- 
bond," out of an, old comic opera, re- 
hearsed it in the small hours of the night 
after finishing his own performance at the 
theatre, and made the production a big 
success. 

As if this were not enough, he wrote a 
third play and produced that! He did all 
of this inside of four months. Imagine 
what some of his days were! He would 
have a matinée in the afternoon, then a 
business conference, a performance in the 
evening, then several hours of directing 
rehearsals, rewriting scenes as he went 
along, dashing off songs, words and music 
both. Then home—not to sleep but to sit 
up working on his third play until five or 
six o'clock in the morning. After a few 
hours' sleep, he would be up and at it 
again. 

His energy and endurance are almost 
incredible. He never takes a vacation. 
He doesn't know how to “take a rest.” A 
few years ago he did go to a sanitarium, 
but the inaction almost drove him crazy. 
And he gave the people in charge such a 
hectic time that they were candidates for 
a sanitarium themselves before they were 
through with him. 

Sam Harris, his associate in business, 
tries to get him to go away, talks to him 
about the delights of Palm Beach and that 
sort of thing. 

“ Fine!" says Cohan—and stays right 
where he is. 

Once in a while he goes to Atlantic City, 
spends his time working like a horse, and 
thinks he's having a grand time. 

He likes to write at night. When he 
works in the daytime he pulls down the 


shades, draws the curtains, and turns on 
the electric lights, to make it seem like 
night. He writes rapidly, with a pen, 
crosses out what he doesn't like, and goes 
ahead. 

Before he begins a play he has the 
general scheme of it definitely in his mind, 
but he often works in a way peculiar to 
himself. He will put a play in rehearsal 
when he has written only the first act. 
Then he watches the characters move on 
the stage, listens to them talk, and decides 
how they shall speak and what they shall 
do in the second act. He does not change 
his main scheme, but deternrines the steps 
by which he will develop it. 

“Hit the Trail Halliday” was written in 
two weeks. Three days before it was pro- 
duced nobody knew what the third act 
was going to be. He wrote that act in 
those three days. An act in one of his 
plays was rewritten entirely between nine 
in the morning and three in the afternoon. 


HE song “Good-by, Bargravia," which 

is one of the hits in “The Royal Vaga- 
bond," was dashed off in fifteen minutes 
duringa rehearsal. Cohan had been saving 
that a song was needed at that spot, and had 
tried to get somebody else to write one. 
Nobody seemed to have an inspiration; so 
one day, in despair, he exclaimed: 

“Weve got to have a song there! Well 
—‘Good-by, Bargravia’.” And inside of 
fifteen minutes he had written the words 
and composed the melody. 

“Over There,” the most popular song 
produced by the war, was written at his 
office one afternoon and sung in “ Hitchy- 
Koo" that evening. He has a musical 


Mr. and Mrs. Cohan, ready for a dip at Long Beach, 
near their country home at Great Neck, Long Island 


secretary to whom he hums the melody of 
a song. The secretary plays it on the 
piano, Cohan hums any changes he wants, 
and that's the way the thing is done. Hc 
doesn't play the piano himself—except 
with one finger. 

He is not one of the authors who arc 
always saving up ideas for future use. 
Nobody ever saw him with a notebook. 
Nobody ever heard him tell a secretary, or 
an assistant, to "make a note" of some 
idea. Everything he does is spontaneous. 
His ideas grow out of what he is doing at 
the time. He doesn't save them up and 
shove them bodily into a play whether 
they belong or not. 

e is always on edge, always running on 
high speed. The commonest expression 
his friends use about him is, “Hes a live 
wire!" One of them said to me: 

“Tt is curious how he dominates every 
group, large or small, of which he is a 
part. It isn't that he tries to do it. It’s his 
personality. There's something electric 
about him. It isn't just that he is success- 
ful and that people dde to him because of 
that. If he went into a room full of people, 
not one of whom knew who he was, it 
would be just the same. Don't ask mc 
why. As near as I can tell, it's because 
every nerve and fiber of him is alive. His 
mental machinery seems to be always 
running. When you meet some people vou 
feel as if you had gone into a shop that had 
closed down. But with Cohan it is as if 
the place were simply humming.” 

That this description of George Cohan 
was a good one I found out for myself. 
I wanted an interview with him, and I 
knew I had picked out a hard subject. 


George-Cohan’s Definition of One Who is 


Cohan's three hobbies are his family, his work, and 


baseball. 


Here was a man famous for his generosity, 
for his tolerant kindliness, for his patience 
with human frailty. What had his ex- 
perience taught him about men? What 
must he find in men that would make him 
willing to help them? And what kind of 
men would he, with all his kindness of 
heart, turn down? 

He came into the room where I was 
waiting for him, and at once I, too, said to 
myself, He's a live wire!” He was nerv- 
ously alert, gave me a keen glance, 
smiled that characteristic. smile which 
gives one corner of his mouth its humorous 
upward twist. I had been told that he 
rarely gave anybody more than five 
minutes. Incidentally, we did talk for 
three quarters of an hour! I believe the 
people around that office haven't re- 
covered yet from the shock of that sur- 
prise. However, with that five-minute 
limit hanging like a sword over my head, 
threatening to cut the interview short, I 
plunged right in. 

“Tve got three questions to ask,” I 
announced. 

“All right. Shoot!" he said. 

** You've known a lot of men, haven't 
you?" 

“ Not more than a million, I guess." 

* Well, when it comes to sizing up a 
man, what counts most with you?" 

** Ask me something easy. That's a hard 
one to answer right off the reel." 

“Boil it down to this, then: What 
makes vou stick to a man, through good 
luck and bad? What makes vou willing to 
lend him a hand—or lend him money?" 

“Well, I guess the thing that counts 
most with me is whether he is on the level 
or not." 

“What do you mean by ‘on the level?" 


He used to be a good amateur pitcher 


I asked—and then we were off. That was 
the thing that interested George Cohan. 

“T mean he must be square," he said 
thoughtfully; *he mustn't try to cheat 
you, deceive you, make you think he's 
what he is not. À man can get pretty far 
down and yet be square with himself and 
with you. He may be a drink fiend, and 
there isn't anything much harder to pull 
out of than thatis. But a drunkard can be 
just as much on the level as a preacher. 

e may be weaker; and it's a cinch that 
he's had more temptations. But he may 
be just as square. 

* A lot of folks wouldn't believe that, 
but it's true. You can like a man, evenif 
he is a drunkard; and you can stick to 
him. But if you can like a liar and a 
cheater you must have a queer streak 
yourself. As for sticking to a four-flusher 
— well, there isn't enough glue in the milk 
of human kindness to make it do that. 


"A MAN may even be some kinds of a 
crook; but that won't make me quit 
him, not unless I find out that he's crooked 
by nature and doesn't want to be straight. 

*Tve had men in my own companies 
that were crooks. But if you talked to 
them and tried to make them see that they 
were spoiling their chances, that they 
were going to lose their position, their 
friends, and everything else, they would 
pull up. Especially if you stayed bs them 
and helped them along for a while. Give 
a man a chance. Sometimes that's all he 
needs. But if he is a four-flusher—quit 
him. 

* Did you ever try to pick up a little 
ball of mercury? You can't do it to save 
your life. And it's just as hard to get hold 
of some men. You try to find something 


“On the Level," by Mary B. MULLETT 


Playing ball is Cohan's only athletic diversion, aside from 
an occasional game of tennis with his little daughters 
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in them to appeal to—pride, or ambition, 
or plain honesty—and it just isn’t there. 

"]f a man is going wrong and you 
know it, I don't believe in sticking to 
him if he won't trv to go right. I hear men 
say to fellows: ‘Right or wrong, I'm with 
you three hundred and sixty-five days in 
the year!’ I never said that to a man. If 
he's wrong, I'll be with him if he honestly 
tries to get right. But if he won't try, he 
isn't what I call on the level. 

“A good many fellows who get in wrong 
aren't really to blame. For one thing, vou 
don't know how a man has been brought 
up. Maybe he was taught to side-step and 
bluff and shirk. Well, give him a chance 
to learn something better. I may be a 
good deal of a fatalist. That is, it seems to 
me that we are largely what our environ- 
ment and training have made us. But 
what we've got to remember is that we are 
a part of the ‘environment’ of the folks 
around us. We can't just sit back and say 
we haven't anything to do with the people 
we come in contact with. 

"You bet your life they're watching 
you! If vou're on the level yourself, the 
other fellow knows that's what you be- 
lieve in. If you're a worker, maybe he'll 
take a brace and do some hustling himself. 
And if you show him you think he's worth 
helping, perhaps he may try to prove that 
he is worth it. 

* Suppose you do lend money to a man, 
and never see it again. Well, in some cases 
you knew it was a gamble when you did it. 
But there are people who won't take a 
chance on helping another man, and vet 
they'll risk money on almost anything 
else. They'll bet on a ball game, a horse, a 
hand at cards, an election. They’ll risk 
money on the (Continued on page 125) 


OP” had been sitting around 
by the kitchen stove for a month, 
and he was getting on Mom's" 
nerves. 

While her disfavored spouse was 
taking a desultory stroll up around the 
barn, Mom, her arms plunged into a 
washtub of clothes in front of the kitchen 
window, outlined the situation to her 
neighbor, Mrs. Rourke, who had run in to 
borrow she colander. Being a “widow 
woman," Mrs. Rourke could sympathize 
with her husband-ridden neighbor in a 
purely impersonal way. 

“Shure, an’ he's foriver under me feet!" 
exclaimed Mom  exasperatedly. “ An’ 
him a man as cud airn his five dollars a 
day wid the best o' thim. An’ do ye t'ink 
he wud as much as bring me in a bit av a 
shtick o wood?" Mom ceased her vigor- 
ous rubbing to look into the face of her 
neighbor; but Mrs. Rourke, sensing that 
the question was purely rhetorical, made 
no reply. 

“Not if I was to freeze in me thracks— 
an’ him, too,” stated Mom, answering her 
own query. “An’ yistiddy—” The outer 
door creaked. Mom’s voice died abruptly 
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Just then Jargie entered the kitchen from the direction of the dining-room, and 


Mother Goes 


Leaving. young George and 
By Olive 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


as Pop, with his hands in his pockets, 
sauntered in. With a nod to the widow, 
he sank upon the sofa in the corner by the 
stove, aie icking up a newspaper began 
to read. Mom cast a meaning glance at 
her neighbor. 

“Yis, Mrs. Rourke,” she said, with an 
air of resuming the conversation at the 
point where it had been left off, “it do 
seem quare not to have a bit o' snow, an’ 
here it's 'most New Year." 

“It do, indade,” responded Mrs. 


Rourke, taking her cue. A few minutes 
later, the widow went home carrying the 
colander. Silence followed her departure. 
Mom continued her rubbing, with much 
slopping of soapy water. Pop apparently 
read his paper. After a while of this Pop 
looked up from his reading. 

"Who was that man I seen lavin’ here 
whin I was comin' down from the barn 
yistiddy?”’ he asked. 

""Twas a man sellin’ rugs," replied 
Mom. “He was wantin’ to know wud I 


with an almost furtive air thrust a medium-sized flat package into Mom's lap 


on a Strike 


Pop to shift for themselves. 
Ward Greene 


BY PAUL MEYLAN 


buy wan off him. ‘They was awful hand- 
some. Wan was wid a dog in the middle. 
[t was grand. An’ there was wan wid 
pink roses." 

“Weve enough to do widout buying 
rugs," pronounced Pop. 

*"[wud be fine to have wan to put 
over that place in the parlor carpet be- 
yant the door. It’s gettin’ wore awful 
t'in. I do be ashamed to take a body in 
the parlor anny more. An' ye can buy 
thim aisy like. A dollar down and fifty 


cints a month after —but, faith, no 
matter how aisy 'twud be, ‘tis nuttin’ / 
cud buy," returned Mom, splashing 
harder than ever. 

"There's no money o' mine goin’ in no 
rugs," said Pop flatly. 

" An' what about me?” demanded Mom 
explosively, turning from her washtub to 
confront him with dripping hands. “Here 
I’m warkin’ me fingers to the bone, an’ 
not a shirt to me back but the wan I 
fixed over from an old wan o' Jargie's. 


An' whin did 1 as much as have a new 
waist for meself—will ye tell me?" 

Pop, not seeming in a position to give 
the required data, Mom obligingly sup- 
plied it. 

“Not sin’ four year ago this fall, an’ 
they has good outen-flannin wans to 
Rosenberg’s for two-sivinty-foive—for 1 
seen ’em. An’ another t'ing," continued 
Mom, warming to her subject, "that 
fupe never be no good as long as he 

aves that attymobile to go ridin’ the 
gyurls round wid.” 

Young George, familiarly known to 
his parents as. ‘‘Jargie,” was Pop’s and 
Mom's only son, and unfortunately had 
inherited his attitude toward manual 
labor from his father and not from Mom. 
The automobile referred to, a dilapidated 
and rattling affair which Pop, in a moment 
of weakness and at Jargie’s urgent insti- 
poon, had bought second-hand, had 

een a bone of contention ever since its 
advent into the Mulligan home circle. 

“Let "im have a little injiyment,” said 
Pop indulgently. 

“Tis all he do have," retorted Mom, 
*'for divil a bit o' wark will he do. Didn't 
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he come in yistiddy just as the man was 
lavin', an' he sez, *Mom, ye got a punc- 
ture. Shure, an' how did I get a puncture 
an' me niver out o' me own kitchen? 
An’ so I give 'im the milk money to get 
the puncture mended—but, mark me, 
he'll come to no good wid that attymo- 
bile—so remimber what I'm tellin’ ye. 
An' as long as he haves it, I'll have no 
rugs or nuttin' else." 

r Pop avoided the topic of the automo- 

ile. 

“We can live widout rugs,” he said, 
without raising his eyes from his paper. 

Mom placed her hands on her hips and 
extended. her elbows in an attitude of 
belligerence. 

"Shure, if I was warkin' be the day for 
annywan else I cud buy a dozen rugs, but 
here I haves nuttin'—nuttin'" Her voice 
rose wrathfully. 

Pop looked up from his paper. 

“Shure an’ who'd want ye? An’ what 
cud ye do? Ye wudn’t airn yer salt.” 
Pop really could be very aggravating 
when he chose. 

Strange to say, Mom made no reply 
whatever to these highly unflattering re- 
marks. In the surcharged silence which 
followed they seemed to hang heavily in 
the steamy atmosphere somewhere be- 
tween the sofa and the washtub. The 
fact that she said nothing was in itself 
ominous, for Mom never was at loss for a 
rejoinder; but Pop was unobservant. He 
had heard her “go on” so many times 
that it did not make much impression 
on him. 

Without a word, Mom wrung the 
clothes extremely 
dry and dropped 
them into the bas- 
ket at her feet. Then 
she tied an old shawl 
over her head, picked 
up the basket, and 
with a resolute step 
went out of doors 
to the clothesline. 
Pop, unfortunately, 
wasn't sensitive to 
atmosphere and 
merely thought that 
he had got the bet- 
ter of the argument. 
Mom had been a 
part of his house- 
hold equipment for 
so long that he took 
her as much for 
granted as he did 
the woodbox which 
had stood behind 
the kitchen stove 
for twenty years. 


T WAS over four 

miles from Mom's 
house to her sister's 
cottage at Four Cor- 
ners, but the ground was bare of snow 
and Mom walked on rapidly. She wore 
her good clothes—her best black dress, 
her imitation-fur coat, and her velvet hat 
with a red rose. A dark blue veil drooped 
from the back of her hat. In her hand she 
carried a rusty hand bag. She looked ten 
years younger than she had standing over 
the washtub on the day before. The 
country roads were full of frozen ruts 
which twisted her ankles, and her best 
shoes hurt her a little, but she was up- 
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borne by an unaccustomed and exhilarat- 
ing sense of freedom. On either side of the 
roadway stretched flat fields, dull and 
unsightly with ragged weeds of the 
summer that was gone. The gray, 
gnarled forms of unkempt trees were out- 
lined against the drab winter's sky. Mom 
did not heed them. Her mind was busy 
wondering what Pop and Jargie would say 
and do when they found that she was 
gone. She had to formulate a plan, too, 
as to what she should say to her sister 
Annie when she reached Four Corners; 
for she planned to spend the night with 
her before going on to the nearest town to 
look for work—for that was Mom's 
ultimate aim. 


ONCE she stopped in the roadway and, 
opening the bag in her hand, peered in 
at the switch-key of the automobile, which 
lay within. Before leaving home Mom 
had made an inconspicuous trip to the 
barn, and had taken the key from the car 
to the intent that Jargie should not be 
riding around with the girls in her ab- 
sence. 

She had gone but a little farther when 
she again stopped, struck by a very dis- 
turbing reflection. Pop and Jargie would 
never find the bag of pig feed where she 
had put it in the back cellar! She ought to 
have left it where they could see it. It 
would be just like Pop not to feed the pig 
at all if he couldn't find the bag of mid- 
dlings. She had raised that pig since he 
was four weeks old, and it would be a 
tragedy to have him squealing for his 
supper and no supper forthcoming. Why 


"Shure, an' I was near dyin' to come back," she whispered, 
her eyes twinkling, "but I wudn't tell 'em to plaze 'em!" 


hadn't she put the feed on the kitchen 
stcop? But it was too late now. She went 
on, but with not quite so assured a step. 

When she reached her sister's house, 
Annie - herself opened the door. Mom 
suddenly found herself unable to tell her 
domestic troubles to her sister. 

“I just thought I'd take a bit av a run 


over, Annie,” she said, with attempted , 


casualness. 
“Tis glad I am to see ye, Liz. Come 
right in," invited Annie. Mom entered 


and, urged to do so, laid off her hat and 
coat. 

* How's Jim?” asked Annie. 

* He's well," said Mom. 

* An' how's Jargie?" 

* He's well," answered Mom. 

Annie, who had married Dennis Rea- 
gan, the driver of a coal-wagon, had 
six children. Two of them had grown old 
enough to be sent out to work, but the 
remaining four were still beneath the 
parental rooftree. There seemed to be 
an almost continuous diversity of opinion 
among these four, on a wide range of 
subjects, and their mode of reaching an 
agreement seemed to consist chiefly of 
knocking one another over the head and 
kicking one another's shins. They made 
such a rumpus that half the time Mom 
could hardly hear what Annie was saying 
to her. «dr they was mine," thought 
Mom disapprovingly, “I’d cuff the ears 
off 'em." 

However, this wasn't her house and it 
was no concern of hers. She couldn't 
remember, though, that Jargie had ever 
been noisy like these young ones. In fact, 
as she looked back she remembered what 
a nice, quiet baby he had always been. 
It was a long time ago, but she could see 
him yet, sitting. on the floor playing 
silently for long periods with a clothespin 
that she had given him. 

After dinner Mom helped Annie to 
clear away and wash the dishes. After 
that they sat in the dining-room and 
talked, and Mom mended some of the 
children's stockings, while Annie sewed a 
patch on a pair of Dennis's overalls. The 
children went out 
of doors to play. 
Mom did not seem 
to beableto keep her 
thoughts on the con- 
versation. ‘What 
did Pop and Jargie 
havefordinner?" she 
wondered. ‘‘Shure, 
there’s plinty to ate, 
an’ if they can’t 
help thimsilves they 
can do widout!”’ she 
thought scornfully. 
"It's a wonder they 
wudn't be lookin' to 
see was I at Annie's 
or where." 


> THEN it occurred 
to her for the first 
time that they could 
not come after her in 
the car, even if they 
wanted to, because 
she had brought the 
switch-key with her. 
Well, if she had 
walked it, Pop could; 
but Pop wouldn't— 
* that was the point. 
"Let thim stay at home then!" She ORC 
off her darning thread with a jerk. As long 
as she had her two hands she would ask no 
odds of anybody. Still, she couldn't think 
how Pop and Jargie were going to get 
their socks mended without her. 
There was a rattling noise on the road 
outside. 
"What's that!” said Mom, laying 
down her work. 
“T guess it's the bye wid the groceries," 
said Annie. A (Continued on page 130) 


Why Some People Get in Wrong 
With Their Neighbors 


VERY normal man wants friends. 

There are a few cynics here and 

there who profess indifference 

to the opinion of their neigh- 

bors, but probably they are 

making the best of a bad job. Having no 
friends, they pretend to look upon friends 
as a liability; But the saddest man in your 
town, or any other town, is the one w ho 


By Walt Mason 


comes natural to do so; but the frst im- 
pulses of most men are purely selfish. We 
inherited our first impulses from our rude 
forefathers who lived in trees and caves, 
and whose business it was to look out for 
Number One. Our second impulses, which 
involve consideration for others, are the 
outgrowth of civilization, and therefore 
artificial. 


ankle while carrying the winter’s ashes out 
of the basement, and the hired girl was at 
an emergency hospital trying to take a 
fall out of the influenza. The missus was 
doing the cooking and dishwashing and | 
Was carrying coal and splitting kindling 
and using language of various kinds. 

It was at this juncture that Cousin Ben- 
jamin came down from lowa to pay us a 


encounters no cordial greetings or winning 


smiles when he walks down 
to the post-office in the 
morning. 

It is a fine thing to be 
popular in your own town, 
to have leading citizens slap 
you on the back, and push 
your hat down over your 
ears, and call you by your 
ħrst name. It consoles a 
man for the failures and dis- 
appointments of life to re 
flece that when he cashes in 
the whole town will turn out 
to his funeral, that the band 
will play appropriate airs, 
and the stores will close for 
at least an hour, and maybe 
two. 

A citizen may have piled 
up a large fortune; he may 
have held divers offices of 
distinction; his name may 
be printed in the "Who's 
Who" books; but if he sur- 
veys his own town and finds 
that there is no light in any 
window for him, no “Wel- 
come” on any door mat, he 
is a failure and his career a 
frost. 

It is better to have two 
or three babies named after 
you, in your own town, than 
to be given the keys of some 
other city. The folks at 
home know a man, from his 
rubber heels to his side 
whiskers. If he gets in 
wrong with them the honors 
he may harvest elsewhere 
won't solace him one bit. 


Lonesome 


LD Rob Crusoe, on his island, was a sad and 

lonely guy, as he stood upon the high land. 
gazing at the sea and sky, hoping that some 
stately vessel would come chugging to the shore; 
for he longed and vearned to wrestle with his 
island stunts no more. He was weary of his 
labors, with no grand-stand to applaud; and he 
longed to join some neighbors, with his bait and 
fishing rod. But I'd rather be neglected on a 
rocky island shore, than to fail to be respected 
by the folks who live next door. I am chanting 
this weird ditty, with my trusty lyre in hand, in 
a good and growing city, where things hum to 
beat the band. People travel, scores and dozens, 
up and down our thoroughfare; everybody's aunts 
and cousins may be seen skedaddling there. And 
as thev go past my shanty they salute me with 
a smile! saying that the wreaths of Dante I'll be 
wearing in a while. And their cheery, friendly 
greeting warms me like a house afire; it inspires 
me while I'm beating all the sawdust from my 
lyre. I could live and still be happy on a lone, 
forgotten isle, where there was no other chappie 
to assist me when I'd smile. But I'd wilt away 
and perish, pine and shrivel in my tent, if my 
neighbors didn't cherish, didn't love me worth 
a cent, Watt Mason. 


In interglacial times all the women and surprise visit. 


He came in his auto, with 
his wife and several bushels 
of children, and they all 
thought they were doing 
something amusing, and 
took it for granted that we'd 
be overjoyed to see them. 
We greeted them as cor- 
dially as we could, and wore 
such smiles as people wear 
at coroners’ inquests, but 
our hearts were full of bit- 
terness. Had Cousin Ben- 
jamin notified us he was 
coming, we could have 
wired him that the house 
was quarantined, or taken 
other defensive measures. 
But that isn't Cousin Ben- 
jamin’s way. 

There never was a man 
with better intentions. He 
is generous and kind, and 
wants to be everybody" s 
friend, and there is no 
meanness in him. But he 
has a diagonal sense of 
humor, and when some 
amusing scheme occurs to 
him he goes ahead to work 
it out, without sitting down 
for half an hour to figure 
how it’s going to affect the 
other fellow. As a conse- 
quence, he is a lonesome 
man. People appreciate his 
sterling qualities, and have 
a long-distance affection for 
him; but they hide under 
the barn when they see him 
coming. 

"Surprises" of all soits 
are a great medium for get- 


It is a tragic thing that in every com- 
munity there are many citizens who get 
in wrong and don't know why. ‘There are 
legions of people in this excellent country 
who can't make or keep friends, although 
anxious to do so. With the best intentions 
in the world, they go blundering through 
life, hurting all adjacent corns, and won- 
dering, with tears in their eyes, why they 
don't seem to make a hit. 

Is there anything more pathetic in the 
world than the man who is forced to the 
conclusion that he is a lemon, when his 
ambten is to be a peach? 

popular, one must learn to con- 
dder the fon er fellow. To a few fortunate 
people, perhaps one in ten thousand, it 


children were strap-hangers; the best 
seats in the street cars were occupied 
by the gentlemen. Tens of thousands of 

ears of slowlv progressing civilization 
ie taught us that the best seats should 
be yielded to the ladies. 

‘hen I want a chicken dinner, my 
first impulse is to go out after dark and 
steal a hen; my second impulse is to go to 
the meat market and buy one. I have 
found that my first impulses nearly al- 
ways are selfish and wrong, and 1 follow 
the second ones. I enjoy having friends; 
and I have found that I can't have them 
unless I consider their feelings. 

Some weeks ago we were short-handed 
at our house. The butler had sprained an 


ting people in wrong. Even lynching bees 
are so much out of favor that the Presi- 
dent wrote a bulletin discouraging them. 
Surprise parties used to be a great Ameri- 
can institution in the days of our parents, 
and it is possible that in primitive times 
they were enjoyed by the people surprised; 
but nowadays a function of that sort 
makes the victim see red. 

In the days of my wanderings I worked 
for a few weeks in a feed store in a small 
lowa town. My exhaustive knowledge of 
baled hay was acquired there. 

One day the proprietor said: “The pas- 
tor of our church, Rev. Jasper Doolittle, 
is in hard lines. He has blood poisoning in 
his arm, and can't (Continued on page 140) 
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The Kind of Human Beings 
Who Live Longest 


Some of the surprising facts 
that a big insurance company discovers in its 
examination of hundreds of thousands 


By Forrest F. Dryden 


President of the Prudential Insurance Company of America 


GREAT insurance company 
shares something of the secrets 
of a doctor's private office, and 
something of the secrets of the 
priest's confessional. We know 

the joys and the struggles and the sacri- 
fices and the tragedies of the average 
household as almost no other outsider can; 
and I think it can besaid truthfully that the 


have apparently been her favorites. A few 
years ago some figures were compiled for 
the American Bankers’ Association which 
read about like this: 


Out of 100 average healthy men 25 years 
of age 64 will reach the age of 6S. Of these: 
will be rich. 
will be well-to-do. 


- 


I will have so much, and I will then re- 
tire," are generally to be found still hard 
at work at fifty. And if they do retire 
their existence is often far from pleasant. 
They have nothing then to occupy their 
minds but the worry lest they should lose 
their money—and very frequently, in- 
deed, they do lose it. 

When one starts through human sta- 


longer a man is in the insurance business 


the higher, on the whole, 
becomes his appreciation of 
the worth of the ordinary, 
average man. 

Here comes a young man 
to one of our offices. He has 
lived an easy-going, irre- 
sponsible existence, without 
obligations; and now at 
twenty-six or -seven love has 
touched his life, stirring up 
a whole mass of unsuspected 
emotions and interests. His 
career takes on a new im- 
portance in his eyes; he be- 
gins to think of himself not 
as a disconnected individu- 
al, but as the responsible 
head of a household, and the 
father of little children. 
Year by year we mark the 
growth of a spirit of un- 
selfishness in him; his own 
existence becomes a secon- 
dary consideration in his 
eves; the thing of first im- 
portance is the happiness 
and protection and the fu- 
ture of the lives for which he 
has made himself responsi- 
hle. As he makes his premi- 
um payments, we can meas- 
ure his progress in the world: 
we see him move from the 
little cottage to the larger, 
nore comfortable house. We 


4 
S will be earning their own living. 
54 will be dependent upon friends or charity. 


Are You Getting Too Fat? 


*A LITTLE fat around the waist is no serious 
matter, to be sure, but the investigation 
whose results I have already quoted proved that 
the lean have a better chance to survive than 
the fat. Those men who were forty pounds above 
the average weight at the age of forty-five showed 
an average life four years less than men of normal 
weight. Laughter is all right, but he who laughs 
and lets himself grow too fat is likely to have a 
shorter life—even though it be a more merry one. 
“That there is some connection, also, between 
a surplus of food and cancer seems to be clear from 
the very extensive investigation which our com- 
pany made into the cancer problem some years 
ago. The details of that investigation are too 
involved for discussion in such an article as this: 
but in general it may be said that the rich are 
more liable to cancer than the poor; the fat than 
the thin and the civilized man than the savage. 
Indeed, our investigations among Indians, in 
their natural or nearly natural state, indicated 
an almost total freedom from this most dreaded 
of all diseases.” 


tistics he is impressed at once with the 


fact that all the truths in 
the world are old truths; 
and that modern statistical 
methods do little more than 
prove to us scientifically the 
things that the instinct of 
the race has made pretty 
clear from the beginning. © 

Several thousand years 
ago, for instance, men came 
to the conclusion that six 
days of work a week are bet- 
ter than seven; and Moses 
wrote a commandment w 
that effect in the Book of 
Exodus. In each generation 
there are some ambitious 
men who seek to disprove 
that ancient truth. hev 
think that if they can crowd 
an extra day’s work into 
cach week they will make 
that much more progress 
than their fellows. Our 
records imply unquestion- 
ably that they are wrong. 
fhe man who devotes his 
Sundays to rest and whole 
some recreation, and a com- 
plete change from the dutics 
of the week, not only lives 
longer and enjoys bette: 
health, but in che long run 
he will accomplish more and 
betcer work. 

A number of authorities 


know when his trials come—-the worties, 
and the sicknesses. The business world is 
likely to pass its judgment upon him in a 
single sentence. “Jones is a success," 
it says, or, '* Jones is a failure.” But we 
know by what sacrifices he has won his 
way to success; or how courageously, if 
unsuccessfully, he fought off failure. And 
if character and self-sacrifice be the meas- 
ure of success, we know how often the 
judgments of the outside world are wrong. 

We see, also, every day the tricks that 
Fate seems to like to play with those who 


Similar statistics have been gathered to 
show that of the men who have saved 
money between thirty-five and forty 
years of age, a majority will have lost it, 
and have nothing but their insurance by 
the time they are sixty-five. 

General statements of this sort are 
difficult to establish; and our records are 
not competent either to prove or disprove 
them. But every day brings evidence 
that the only certain thing in life is that 
life itself is uncertain. The men who say 
to themselves in their thirties, "Ac fifty 


have undertaken to adduce scientific exi 
denceon this point. A yearortwoago Dr. F. 
G. Martin, ol die Harvard Medical School. 
selected a group of medical students, and 
by testing their reaction time by means oi 
electric currents gathered some very in- 
teresting facts. [he tests were continucd 
through a period of eight weeks, and thc 
showed that the sensitiveness of the men 
was, in every instance, most acute on 
Monday, and that it sunk steadily from 
day to day, reaching its lowest point on 
Saturday. 


The Kind of Human Beings Who Live Longest, by Forrest F. DRYDEN 


_ “The results show,” said Doctor Mar- 
tin, “that the repose of a single night 
following a day of toil does not afford 
complete restoration of the impaired 
Nervous tissues; and, furthermore, that 
the longer period furnished by the Sunday 
recess gives, under ordinary conditions, 
the longer time needed for the expulsion 
of the accumulated fatigue products and 
the recovery of efficiency. . . .The man 
who carries his work home with him and 
dwells on it in the time devoted ostensibly 
to rest is defeating the very purpose he 
xeeks—increased. efficiency." 

When the war broke out, England was 
faced by the necessity of increasing her 
factory output. Her very existence de- 
pended upon it, and it was assumed that 
the emergency could only be met by 
longer hours and by Sunday work. After 
a time, the Ministry of Munitions ap- 
pointed à commission to inquire into the 
matter, and it was proved again, beyond 
a doubt, that Sunday work does not pay. 
The work done on the seventh day was 
the poorest work of all; and as week after 
week went by without the usual period of 
rest the men complained of being “fed 
up," and the production fell steadily. 
So Sunday work was discontinued as 
scientifically unsound. I set down the 
fact not because ic will be news to anv- 
body, but simply as an added argument 
for all good wives who are contending 
for more of their husbands' time and 
attention. 


"[HE same English commission discov- 
ered clearly that night work and work 
before breakfast are also inefficient. The 
commission did not undertake to deter- 
mine what is the ideal length of a working 
day; but its investigations did bring out 
that ten hours are better than twelve, and 
eight, on the whole, than ten. The records 
of the life insurance companies are appar- 
ently all infavorof the man who works hard 
for a few hours, and allows nothing to inter- 
fere with the important business of enjoy- 
ing himself, with his family, in the evenings 
and on Sundays and holidays. 

Let us say “with his family” advised- 
ly, for our records also indicate clearly 
that the married man is a more desirable 
risk from our standpoint than the bache- 
lor. Married men live longer than single 
men, and are much freer from certain im- 
portant diseases. The author of Proverbs 
long ago set it down that “whoso findeth 
a wife findeth a good thing;" and if he had 
had access to modern insurance statistics 
he would have added that he who findeth 
a wife actually lengthens his days, to say 
nothing of increasing his happiness. 

Comparison of the statistics of men 
and women reveals some very interest- 
ing facts: Thus, if à man and à woman 
are both twenty-five years of age, the 
man has more chances of living to be 
fifty than the woman. On the other 
hand, if a man and woman have both 
reached the age of fifty the chances are 
that the woman will outlive the man. 

Of course, rules express merely averages; 
and no general rule holds good in every in- 
dividual case. No young couple, reading 
this, need be worried by the possibility 
that she will die and leave him a young 
and handsome widower, or that Ae will 
pass out in early old age, and leave her to 
go through the last years alone. But the 
charts showthat such is the general tenden- 
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cy. The mortality among married women is 
greater in youth and middle age—a condi- 
tion complicated, of course, by the dangers 
accompanying childbirth —but the woman 
who has survived to fifty is usually likely 
to outlive her husband. A glance around 
any evening audience will tend to confirm 
this observation. It will reveal a good 
proportion of gray-haired ladies, unat- 
tended by gray-haired men. 
The popular notion, of course, is that 
modern men work themselves into early 
raves, leaving their wives to enjoy the 
ortunes that their overwork has accumu- 
lated. The statistician would want more 
facts before expressing himself on this 
point, however. Whether modern life is 
harder on men than women, whether the 


well-to-do woman is peculiarly protected 
and spared, and so comes into old age 
with a greater fund of resistance, oi 
whether a man who has been active finds 
it harder to adapt himself to the semi- 
leisure of old age, all these are points on 
which the statistics of the future will doubt- 
less shed more light. The whole science of 
vital statistics is very new; only in the 
last few years have our tables given us a 
fairly solid basis for generalization. And 
we are safer now to state the facts, and to 
allow each reader to test them by his own 
observation and draw his own conclusion. 

A little earlier in this article it has 
been stated that most of the truths our 
records reveal are old truths. We might 
go a step further (Continued on page 162) 


The Bag 


of Black Diamonds 


A story of love and mystery 
By Herman Howard Matteson 
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USTIE EDWARDS had drawn 
one of the six high stools to the 
end of the lunch counter. 
Perched upon it, she glared 
truculently at the sheet of 

paper spread before her while she chewed 
her pencil destructively. Portentous words 
were these Gustie had written: 


Notice to honest folks—Souza Pinto is a 
low-lived whelp. He robbed my dad. He 
robbed me. He'll rob you. Watch out for 
him. ` 


The indictment was signed, ‘‘Gustie 
Edwards." 

'The little bell attached to the top of the 
door by a spring jangled. A tall young 
man, smudges of coal dust upon his face 
heightening the whiteness of adjacent 
areas of skin, entered, stood appraising 
the wares displayed in the window. There 
were ranged three pies with inviting 
flaky crusts bearing wreaths made by deft 
knife thrusts. Also, there were pyramids 
of drop cakes that looked like a lot of 
little brown volcanoes erupting fat 
raisins. 

‘“‘Them’s regular American pies, hain't 
they?” asked the customer. 

Gustie was looking at him sharply. 

* Yes," she said; "Wisconsin pies.” 

* How much?” 

“I been getting half a milreis apiece for 
them Wisconsin pies," she said; “only 
now—” 

Still Gustie regarded the tall youth 
searchingly. His coat, a tarpaulin affair, 
was torn in several places and one sleeve 
promised a violent divorcement from the 
remainder of the garment. And he was 
pale beneath the coal dust, very pale. 
This boy had been ill; still was ill. 

“You been sick?" she inquired. 

“Yeah. I was deckin’ on a freighter 
and they hove me to here with fever. I 
been in the quar. house there for quite a 
spell. I'm all right now. Them American 

ies— . 

i As the boy continued to stand gazing 
hungrily at the Wisconsin pies, one hand 
thrust into his pocket, Gustie observed 
that there sounded no jingle of coins 
knocking one against the other. Finally 
the hand came forth. It was an immense 
hand. The palm as he held it outspread 
bore the mottled appearance of a formerly 
toil-worn hand that had long been idle. 
In the midst of it rested a single American 
quarter-dollar piece. 

" Pie hain't good fodder for sick folks," 
said the girl decisively, turning and draw- 
ing a cup of coffee from the battered urn. 
“No. I read they hain’t.” 

She piled four sandwiches on a plate, 
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shoved toward him the cup of coffee, the 
sugar bowl, and a little pitcher of milk. 

f he boy moved his quarter across the 
counter, but Gustie shoved it back. 

“No,” she said, ‘‘ you're eating what'll 
likely be the last feed dished up in this 
shebang. This is on me." 

The boy looked down at the coin 
stupidly, picked up one of the sandwiches, 
took a generous bite. 

“Where you from?" demanded the 


. girl, placing three of the raisin-erupting 


brown volcanoes before him. 

* Puget Sound!" he answered, talkin 
through a mouthful of sandwich. ai 
always follered fishing till here of late, 
when I went deckin' on a coaster." 

“Puget Sound," she exclaimed, her 
eyes brightening. “Why, I'm from Wis- 
consin. We're neighbors.” 

Ah, yes, neighbors. To one in Bahia, 
Brazil, South America, naught but a 
friendly back yard fence separates Puget 
Sound from Wisconsin. 

* Puget Sound—and me from Wiscon- 
sin. Hain't that funny? The world hain't 
so big. Wisconsin—Richland County, 
Wisconsin." 

Her face saddened, and she drew a deep 


breath. “ Puget Sound and Wisconsin.” 
E 


She turned her back upon him suddenly 
and began dabbing at the battered coffee 
um with a napkin. 

* Wisconsin," she repeated softly, her 
voice breaking. “I hain't got no kin there 
no more, but I want to go back. You 
want back to Puget Sound, big boy?" 


THE big boy took a great swig of coffee 
to help down a mouthful of sandwich 
that seemed all at once to have become 
very dry. He nodded his head, bent his 
face above his plate, while a single tear- 
drop threatened the fires in one of the 
raisin-erupting brown volcanoes. Big boy 
evidently did want back to Puget Sound. 

“Two years I been here,” continued the 
girl;" one year all alone. My pa died— 
of jungle fever. On the farm, in Richland 
County, my pa always was wanting to go 
skallyhooting off somewhere. He always 
had a leaning to travel; but my ma always 
held him up straight like them wires tied 
to rocks they anchor corner fence posts 
with. Then Ma, she died. Pa sold out, 
and away we came here—Bahia, the out- 
landishest place. We started this little 
restaurant, and then Pa he got mixed up 
in the Carbonado mining. You wise to 
carbonadoes? 'hem's black diamonds 
they use in making drills and the like. 
"They're worth forty or fifty dollars a 
carat, like regular diamonds almost. They 
get 'em in the river bed here a ways back. 


“They done real well, Pa and Souza 
Pinto, for a while. Then Pa got down sick 
—died. I never could find the little salt 
sack of diamonds, though I know Pa had 
'em.. Souza Pinto stole 'em." 

She leaned across the counter, half 
shouted the words, “Souza Pinto stole 
'em. D can't prove it. But he did. I'm at 
the end of my tethering rope. This res- 
taurant don't pay. Too few white crews 
land here. Folks from upper town never 
come down here to buy. I’m going to 
leave. I got to. But first—" 

She turned and picked up the sheet of 
paper from the back shelf. ‘‘A girl can’t 
do much alone against a—a he; I won't 
say man. But I am going to put folks 
wise, so maybe someone else won't get 
stung. I’m going to publish a iron head 
on him. It’s a custom here. They call it 
‘Testas de furo? Al you got to do is 
write out what you think of folks, and the 
newspaper will print it for pay like you 
had a cow to sell. Listen: ‘Notice to 
honest folks—Souza Pinto is a low-lived 
whelp. He robbed my dad. He robbed 
me. He’ll rob you. Watch out for him?” 


ER elbows upon the counter, she 
watched for the effect of her effort upon 
the big boy. “What you think of it?” 

He shook his head. “It hain’t strong 
enough.” 

“Maybe it hain’t, but it’s the best I 
can do. The ‘Gaceta’ comes out this 
afternoon, and this here iron head is going 
to be in it. Then to-night—” e 

She turned her gaze through the win- 
dow in the direction of the sooty dock, 
where a large coastwise vessel was load- 
ing. “To-night? I'm going out on that 
boat—toward Wisconsin. I'm just so 
dratted homesick that [ could crv, and 
yell, and swear, and lam them drop cakes 
through the window. I'm going!" 

The big boy likewise turned his eyes 
toward the water front. The “Tenebre,” 
marked to sail at nine o'clock, was bound 
for Puget Sound, making but two stops, 
at Rio and at San Francisco. But her 
complement of crew was full. He had 
asked. In his pocket he had a single 
silver two-bit piece. 

He slid down off the stool. “My name 
is Glis Richards," he said. "That chuck 
tasted dreadful good. Much obliged. | 
got this two-bit piece. No? All right. 

‘hanks. Referrin' to this Pinto party, 
anything I can do—" : 

He held his two great hands out before 
him. "If I could get them h'istin' hooks 
onto this Pinto party, chances is I'd get 
you back them black diamonds. Anv- 
thing I can do—" f 
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“Look here, big boy,” she said earnest- 
ly, “don’t do nothing crazy. You ever 
seen the jail here, what they call the 
cuarcel? Well, you see it, and you'll never 
want to be init. If you want to do some- 
thing, you can take this iron head to the 
* Gaceta' office for me. It's at the top of 
the first zigzag road leading to upper town. 
Here; it'll cost four milreis." 

She handed him over the paper, which 
she had signed boldly, “Gustie Ed- 
wards," and four bulky Brazilian coins. 

In the doorway he paused, opened his 
lips to speak, closed them, passed into the 
narrow dusty street. He had gone no 
more than a dozen steps when he turned 
back abruptly. Agam the door bell 
jangled. s 

“Where does this Pinto party live?" 
he asked. 

Gustie looked at him quizzically. “PI 
tell you," she said guardedly, “if you 
won't do nothing crazy. You don't owe 
me for just them sandwiches and drop 
cakes." s 

She pointed in the direction of the third 
winding road leading to Bahia proper, 
described minutely the adobe and brick 
hut in which the Péreugtiess lived. 

** You'll know him if you see him. He's 

the bandiest-legged! He's got eyes like 
buttons I had one winter on a coat, little, 
black, and hard. But you look here! I 
was a fool to tell you. Don't, don't 
do nothing crazy. You can't do a thing. 
Of course he's got them diamonds hid. 
You'd just gec into trouble, and I 
wouldn't be no better off than I am 
now. You just got to promise me be- 
fore ever you leave this shop." 


EADILY enough he prom- 
ised, turned and passed 
out into the street. Up the 
zigzag road he went to the of-.. 
fice of the “Gaceta.” He spread 
Gustie’s iron head upon the 
counter. Then he added two 
lines, and scrawled his own 
name in a big boyish fist. He 
laid down his own two-bit piece 
along with the four milreis, 
turned and walked out. 

During the greater part of 
the day Richards wandered 
about the long wharf, gazing 
longingly:at the “Tenebre,” 
attempted again, but without 
success, to sign on her in any 
capacity from stoker or roust- 
about to quartermaster. There 
was no place for him; the com- 
plement was complete, and she 
was going to clear at two bells 
for Puget Sound and Wiscon- 
sin. 

From the time in the middle 
afternoon when the snail-mov- 
ing Portuguese delivered the 
**Gaceta" at Souza Pinto's door 
until dark, Glis sauntered back 
and forth. Several times he 
came to a stop with his ear against 
the rickety door. He could hear Pinto 
moving about within. Several times 
the big boy lifted his big hand to 
knock, but forbore and passed on. H« 
was thinking of the town jail, and of 
his promise to Gustie to do nothing 
crazy. He was waiting for night. 

Shortly after seven o'clock, with a 
briskness that denoted sudden deci- 


sion, he crossed the street, struck the door 
sharply, lifted the ancient rawhide latch, 
walked in. The room was dark, silent. 
He struck a match, passed into the adjoin- 
ing room. The match flickered out, and 
at the next step he plunged forward onto 
his hands and knees. 

Scrambling to his feet, he lighted an- 
other match. He had stepped into a hole 
in the floor made by the removal of one 
of the worn brown tiles. Here, unques- 
tionably, would be the former hiding 

lace of the precious black diamonds. 
ut they were gone. So was Souza Pinto. 
The rear door stood wide open. 

Slowly the boy walked back toward 
Gustie's shop. Half a dozen times he 
passed and repassed. He couldn't figure 
out where he had any call to enter. The 
girl was flying about the little shop at a 
gat rate. All the American pies and 

isconsin volcano drop cakes had been 
removed from the window. Great piles 
of dishes stood stacked upon the counter. 
` He stood looking wistfully in through 
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the window. He could think of no excuse 
whatever for going in, but it seemed as if 
he must have another word or two with 
a girl about to sail for Puget Sound and 
Wisconsin. 

The little door bell jangled, and the 
big boy stood upon the threshold, twist- 
ing his thick fingers, worrying a rent in 
his dirty tarpaulin coat. 


AT SIGHT of him, two spots of red 
showed upon Gustie's cheeks. Inter- 
preting this as a sign of annoyance at his 
unwarranted intrusion, he began to back 
out, but she called him in. 

“I sold this shebang,” she offered, 
“coffee urn and all, to old Vincente, that 
runs the panaderfa up town, this last 
meaning a bake and lunch shop. I’m 
going. Set down. I can keep right on 
packing. Set down." 

Glis Richards seated himself upon one 
of the tall stools. Again with vigor 
Gustie attacked the packing, ramming 
articles of wearing apparel which she had 


All about the 
room they 
fought, strik- 
ing, gouging, 
a one-handed 
battle upon 
the part of 
Richards, who 
would not let 
go the pre- 
cious salt sack 
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brought from the rear room into an 
old canvas telescope. Also, with great 
care she nestled away a cracked cup 
and saucer. The latter, as she ex- 
plained, being from Wisconsin, whither, 
some day, she hoped to return them. 

Several times her ardor of packing 
abated. She stopped, settled back 
upon her heels, while she studied the 
big boy with an expression half whim- 
sical, half pathetic. 


VERY, very slowly proceeded the 
final stages of the operation. Once 
even she began to unpack, cording the 
garments up on the floor beside her. 
Upon her knees she stood staring down 
into the telescope. Then, after a mo- 
ment’s deliberation, in a sort of fury 
she slammed the thmgs back into the 
telescope, clapped on the top and fas- 
tened the straps. 

Arising to her feet, she went behind 
the counter, handed Glis over a bulky 
package. “I kind of thought you’d 
come back." she explained, her face 
averted to avoid his scrutiny, “so I just 
bundled this up for you. I kind of 
thought you could lunch off of 'em. 
"They're Wisconsin pies and Richland 
County drop cakes, and United States 
sandwiches.” 

Glis, holding the package in his 
great hands, looked down at it dumbly, 
uttering no word either of thanks or ex- 
postulation. 

From the rear room Gustie brought 
a papier-máché suit case of a bulging, 
dropsical appearance, and placed it be- 
side the telescope. “Well,” shesaid, look- 
ing about the room, at the floor, ceiling, 
everywhere but at Richards, “I guess 
I might as well be going.” 

She took the bundle Koin his. hands 
while he carried the suit case and the 
telescope. 

As akey passed down the wharf and 
came into the dense shadow of the 
wharf shed, Gustie reached and plucked 
him by the sleeve. Breathing hard, 
Richards set down the two heavy grips. 
Side by side in the darkness the big 
boy and the little girl stood looking at 
the great ship, which, shortly, would be 
bound for home. The boson’s pi 
sounded shrilly as he signaled to ike 
donkey man to hoist away the bales of 
maté, or Paraguayan tea, which, at 
Rio, would be exchanged for bags of cof- 
fee. After Rio, the “Tenebre” would beat 
down-shore, double the Horn, then away 
for the United States. 

“It’s some far from here to—to Wis- 
consin,” she said softly, her hand still 
resting upon his arm. 

He ventured only to nod his head. 

“Big boy," she said tremulously, ''if 1 
had the money—but I hain't. hain't 
ot ten milreis over my fare. The minute 
Í hit home dirt, I got to go to work, res- 
taurant, kitchen, something. If I had the 
money—” f 

The coaster’s whistle gave a throat- 
clearing cough, then a short, clear, warn- 
ing blast. 

* Come on!" said Glis Richards roughly, 
seizing her luggage. 

He staggered up the gangplank with 
the burden, Gustie following with the 
bundle of Wisconsin pies and Richland 
County drop cakes. 

Beside the companionway leading to 
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the hurricane deck where the staterooms 
were located, Glis set down the grips, 
reached for his package of lunch. But 
Gustie clung to it tightly. 

“ Big boy,” she said, " to leave you here 
—. been here a year alone. I know. To 
leave you here— You're as far away from 
home as me. You been sick. You hain't 
got a friend. No money—"' 

Without a word in reply, he again 

reached to take the bundle from her 
hands. 
. "No!" she cried hysterically. “No! 
Let's go back! ['ll open the shop again! 
Purty soon you'll be able to work! T can 
get back my fare money! Big boy, let's 
go back! Big boy—" 

But “big boy" had torn the bundle 
from her grasp, and with a lurching, 
heavy stride that made the gangplank 
quiver he had disappeared into the deep 
shadows of the wharf shed. 

Again the coaster whistled hoarsely, 
and the shrill pipe of the boson answered 


The girl's features hardened. "Yes. 


forward. The deckers were casting off 
the head and the spring lines. Four of the 
crew had laid hold of the ropes to haul in 
the plank when a little man with band: 
legs, a package under his arm, ran across 
the dock, scrambled over the plank to the 


deck. 
AGAIN the “Tenebre” whistled: She 


was all clear but for the stern line which 
ran to a great iron bitt set into the plank- 
ing near where Glis stood in the dune 
With a blubbering, schoolboy sob, he ran 
to the wharf edge, dumped overboard the 
Wisconsin pies and Richland County 
drop cakes, seized the heavy hawser in 
his grasp, and hand over hand swung his 
way to the ship’s guard rail. Plastering 
his body against the swell of the ship’s 
hull, he shuffled forward, climbed into a 
hatch, dropped into the coal bunker, lay 
back as if reposing upon the couch of an 
emperor. 
The stern line was cast off, and the 
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He's talked to me. Thank goodness, he's going to leave the ship at Rio" 


“Tenebre” backed away, came about, 
headed for Puget Sound and Wisconsin. 

The second day at sea, the stoke boss, 
measuring the coal in the bunkers, dis- 
covered Glis and dragged him before the 
chief engineer. The big boy was set to 
work passing coal. Four hours off and 
four on is the rule for stokers. Glis’s first 
shift was one of eight unremitting, back- 
breaking hours. Too tired and ill to eat, 
he fell like a dead man into the shelf-like 
bunk allotted to him. 

Again a stretch of eight hours before 
the blistering boilers. Then the chief re- 
lented, assigned Richards to a regular shift. 

Aboard ship, the below deck crews are 
limited in their movements, the same as 
steerage passengers. Abaft certain no- 
tices, forward of certain others, may no 
member of the stoke crew go. 

This rule notwithstanding, in the dusk 
of the late afternoon Glis ventured on 
deck. Gustie was walking back and forth 
upon the promenade with a young Eng- 


lishman who wore a baggy suit of an ob- 
trusive pattern. Glis was pretending to 
be examining the fastenings of the tar- 
paulin cover of a lifeboat when she caught 
sight of him. 


AGERLY she came forward, her face 
flushing rosily, lips trembling. 

Big boy! How in the world--I just 
couldn’t be gladder! How in the world— 
I was just walking with that man so—I 
don't even know his name. How in the 
world—” 

“I just naturally couldn't see this ship 
clear for home and me not on,” he 
answered soberly. ‘Besides, I seen them 
legs come on board. It’s him, hain’t it, 
them legs?" 

“Pinto? Yes. That’s why | walk with 
the Englishman, to keep Pinto away.” 

“‘He’s talked to you, this Pinto party?” 

The girl's features hardened. “Yes. 
He’s talked to me. Thank goodness, he’s 
going to leave the ship at Rio.” 


“ 


Her cheeks were an insulted red as she 
repeated the simple statement, '' Yes, he's 
talked to me." 

“Has he got 'em, them black dia- 
monds?" 

* Yes. He showed 'em to me—at arm's 
length—in the same little salt sack. That 
was when he was telling me he was going 
to get off at Rio.” 

"You know which stateroom he's in, 
Gustie?” 

“No. That is, by number I don’t. I’ve 
seen him go in and out. | know which 
one it is." 

“You warp by, Gustie, take a observa- 
tion, and tell me the number. And 
hurry. If I’m ketched on this deck, the 
weather'll blow squallish.”’ 

“Its number six," she said, returning 
shortly. 

“I gotta go," said Glis, making no 
comment whatever on the matter of 
Souza Pinto's stateroom. “I gotta go on 
shift. Maybe I see you again now and 
then." (Continued on page 87) 


. 995 Decisions in Less 
Than Two Hours 


That is what a baseball umpire has to make—and 
believe me/ in making them he learns all 
sorts of things about handling men 


HAVE read somewhere that the way 
to acquire wisdom is to observe other 
men.4 If that is true, umpires ought 
to be able to take salesmen off into a 
corner and tell them a few things 
have overlooked. 
he only man I ever knew who seemed 
as if he just couldn’t get mad was an um- 
pire. He would go calmly along, as serene 
as a May morning, under provocation that 
would have made most men 
turn the air blue. Finally I 
congratulated him on his 
lovely disposition and asked 
him if it camenatural to him. 

“It did not,” he said. “I 
was born with temper 
enough for a whole family.” 

"What became of it?" I 
inquired with interest, for 
I could use a few tips along 
that line myself. 

“Well,” he said, "I've 
been married twice, had six 
children by my first wife, 
five by my second, and both 
my mothers-in-law live with 
me. I had to be mad all the 
time, or not at all." 

I guess that's the kind of 
remedy that either kills or 
cures. I could not use the 
tip myself, but I pass it 
along to anybody that has 
the nerve to try it. 

Umpiring baseball games 
may appear to some people 
as a peculiar and extra-haz- 
ardous profession, but it is 
like any other business. I 
imagine that the satisfac- 
tion an umpire gets out of 
doing his work well is pret- 
ty much the same that a 
judge gets. Both of them 
must know their particular 
set of laws, must be keen, 
impartial, and make their 
decisions without fear or 
favor. At that, the umpire 
may need extra qualifica- 
tions. Judge Kenesaw M. Landis, who 
knows almost as much about baseball as 
he does law, remarked one day: “I’m 
afraid I never would make a good base- 
ball umpire; it requires too much of the 
judicial temperament." 

The “funny” papers give the idea that 
an umpire spends most of his time fight- 
ing mobs and dodging pop bottles, but 
mighty little of this sort of thing goes on 
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the 


By “Joe” Cantillon 


now. In the old days, no one was consid- 
ered competent unless he was eligible to 
membership in the Fence Climbers, and 
no one was eligible unless a mob had 
chased him over at least one outfield 
fence. 

In away, evennow the umpire is between 
the devil and the deep sea, for not only 
do the spectators take a violent and gen- 
erally prejudiced interest in his decisions 


How to Keep a Man From 


Becoming a Mule 


“TOE” CANTILLON says he made 
it his practice while umpiring never 
to give an angry man a chance to commit 
himself to any positive stand if it could 
be avoided. Why? Because after a man 
makes any declaration in hot anger, he is 
likely to get stubborn and insist on 
holding his position, no matter whether 
he is right or wrong. The hardest thing 
for men to do is to back down, and a 
good umpire tries to prevent an argument 
from reaching the point where the man 
who is in the wrong must back down or 
be punished. 
That is one of the oldest facts of life. 
The day you get this magazine a case 
of it will happen in your office, your 
home, or your block. And the parties to 
the argument will upset their digestion, 
in addition to rendering themselves use- 
less for the rest of the day. THe Eprron. 


but the players must be reckoned with. 

You must not think, in reading what I 
have to say, that I am criticising ball 
layers and managers. Having been a 
bail player and manager as well as um- 
pire, and having helped chase a few mv- 
self. I appreciate their viewpoint. Their 
work is done under high nervous tension; 
most of them are young and untrained in 
discipline, and free speech is considered 


by them not only an inalienable right but 
a distinct asset as a player. The business 
they are in is to put up a contest which 
strains every muscle and nerve; and it is 
often a wonder to me that they control 
themselves as well as they do. You fel- 
lows who engage in less strenuous work 
and don't have to meet your business ri- 
vals man to man in a personal struggle can- 
not put yourselves in a ball player's placc. 

An umpire must handle 
all sorts of temperaments; 
but he can classify men 
roughly in four different 
groups: First, the fellows 
who want to do the right 
thing and who possess self- 
control. Second, those who 
try to do right, but lose con- 
trol of themselves tempo- 
rarily and do foolish things 
unless sharply checked. 
Third, those who mean well, 
but allow themselves to 
form the habit of losing 
their tempers on the slight- 
est pretext, and, fourth, the 
cold-blooded, selfish ones, 
who kick in order to alibi 
themselves with the mana- 
ger or with the crowd, who 
try to show up the opposing 
players or the umpire. 

Luckily, this last class is 
not large, and most of them 
are too cowardly to try the 
trick often, if they are sup- 
pressed and punished quick- 
ly; but that small class has 
ruined more uinpires 
and driven them out of the 

. game than all the others 
combined. 

The first thing an umpire 
(and, I think, any other ex- 
ecutive) must learn is to 
control his temper. The 
umpire who loses his tem- 
per is through before he 
starts. Of course no man is 
perfect in that regard, and 

an umpire has more temptations and 
opportunities to get mad than any other 
man in the world. Once let a bunch of 
ball players find where your goat is teth- 
ered and they will be after it all the time 
—not especially because they dislike an 
umpire, but because many of them re- 
gard it as part of the game and good fun. 
In recent years, the practice of trying to 
“rattle” an umpire has become unpopular 
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with the smart managers. They realize 
that the less an umpire is annoyed, and 
the less his attention is distracted from 
the game, the better his work will be. 
They realize that nothing is to be gained 
by it, anyway, so they restrain their play- 
ers from making senseless kicks. 

Some of them have learned the lesson at 
high cost. The biggest joke is on a Na- 
tional League manager who used to lead 
and encourage his men in yelping at the 
umpire from the bench. Usually 
an umpire has a hard time lo- 
cating the guilty man when 
twenty are sitting on a bench 

‘This manager and his men had 
heen at the umpire all day, and 
the umpire’s mind was off the 
game. He was watching the 
bench out of the corner of his eve 
to see which one was doing the 
velling and, just as he turned his 
head toward the bench, the bat- 
ter whanged out a clean base hit 
that would have driven home 
two runs and won the game. The 
umpire was turned toward the 
bench, did not see the hit, and 
had to call the batter back. He 
struck out, and the game was 
lost. 


I ALL plavers who furnish the 

incidental. divertisement in 
games are said to have been 
**mad.” There are different kinds 
of “mad,” but the commonest 
kind is the result of disappoint- 
ment. That kind is mostly 
nerves, and there is noting ma- 
licious in it. For instance, a ball 
player tries to steal second base; 
he gets a good start, makes a 
clever slide around the baseman, 
but his toe slips off the corner of 
the bag and he is called out. 
Immediately he leaps to his feet, 
raving. He knows that he wasout 
and that the decision was correct; but he 
is so disappointed because the play went 
wrong that he loses his temper. That kind 
of “‘mad” we can forgive, because the player 
is in earnest, is trying hard, and we know 
that his outbreak will last only a mo- 
ment. We give the decision quickly and 
positively, and turn away. 

You may wonder why an umpire turns 
away from a play sosharply, some of them, 
like Bill Klem, so quickly that the crowd 
imagines he turned before seeing the play. 
It is done so as to prevent the player from 
getting a chance for argument, and the 
umpire does it for the player's sake. The 
umpire knows that the player will cool off 
in an instant. If the umpire were to stand 
still, or argue, the chances are the player 
would rave all the harder, until finally the 
umpire would be compelled to put him 
out of the game. No umpire likes to do 
that unless he is forced to, to defend his 
own rights and dignity. 

When I was an umpire, I made it a rule 
never to give an angry man a chance to 
commit himself to any positive stand if 
it could be avoided. Why? Because after 
a man makes any declaration in hot anger, 
he is likely to get stubborn, and insist that 
he is right. The hardest thing for the ma- 
jority of men is to "back down," and a 

umpire tries to prevent an argument 
fous reaching the point where the man 
who is in the wrong must back down or be 


Less Than Two Hours, by “Jon” CANTILLON 


punished. The tactful manager or um- 
pire gives him a chance to find a hole to 
crawl through without sacrificing his dig- 
nity openly. 

t requires tact to handle men whose 
tempers have gone beyond control, espe- 
cially when one such may spoil the enjoy- 
ment of thousands of persons. Some who 
lose their tempers quickly can be laughed 
out of it. Hank O’Day has a beautiful 
way of handling them. He gives a short, 
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'*JOE'' CANTILLON 


E ASKED Hugh S. Fullerton, the 

famous baseball reporter, to write 
a few paragraphs about “Joe” Cantillon. 
Here they are: 


Joe Cantillon was the best umpire I have 
ever seen work in a baseball game. He is one 
of the wisest owner-managers the game has 
had. He knows everyone connected with base- 
ball, and he knows more baseball stories (good 
ones) than any other man. He ought to, be- 
cause he came of the same school of players 
that produced Comiskey, Tom Loftus, and 
other educators in the game. 

He has been actively in baseball since 1883, 
as player, player-manager, manager of minor 
league and major league teams, and finally for 
seven years as a Big Leagueumpire. Heachieved 
agreat reputation, especially among players, as 
thefairest and fightingest umpirein thecircuit. 
His method was to stop them before they got 
started and his strict rule and absolute im- 
partiality made him famous. His weapon was 
his keen wit and cutting sarcasm; and few 
players were brave enough to attempt repartee 
with him. He seldom had to punish a player, 
for they respected and rather feared him. The 
heaviest punishment he ever dealt out, I be- 
lieve, was to his close friend and crony, Comis- 
key. 

His idea always was to be a club owner, and 
with his brother, Mike, he purchased the 
Minneapolis club and assumed charge there, 
achieving great success. His teams always are 
composed of veterans, and yet Cantillon and 
his Old Folks Home are always in the fight in 
the American Association. 

He is a keen judge of men and motives. A 
successful business man outside of baseball, 
he nevertheless clings to the game. He has a 
record of having trained and developed more 
star players than any other leader in the 
game. 
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quick laugh, and turns away as if amused. 
Usually the player realizes that the um- 
pire thinks his action is ridiculous or 
childish, and is laughing. Nothing is so 
sure a cure for anger as ridicule. Get a fel- 
low to see that he is making himself ridic- 
ulous, and he quits in a second. 

Quick wit and tact help in controlling 
men and are the chief assets of an um- 
pire in dealing with the men. who lose 
their tempers. Even the most angry 
man can be stopped and put in 
a better humor by a quick re- 
tort. The retort must be fast 
and apt, as mere words only add 
fuel to the hre, and the umpire 
who attempts repartee with 
plavers is treading on dangerous 
ground. | remember one of Tim 
Hurst's fast ones. He had called 
a player out on a third strike, 
and the player was screaming 
with agony, claiming that the 
ball was a foot outside the plate. 

"How far?” Tim inquired. 

“Two feet!" yelled the angry 
player. 

“Surely not that far?" Tim 
said, as if shocked. 

“Well, it was that far, any- 
how,” said the player, holding 
his hands a few inches apart. 


IM measured the distance 
between them without a 
smile and said: 

“You saw it from the wrong 
angle. It looked that far to you, 
but from where I stood I could 
see the little knot on the seam 
of the ball pass just over the out- 
side corner." 

The player quit after that. 

We had an umpire once who 
caused loud wailing among the 
players when he said "E-e-asy" 
instead of “Out.” It was laugh- 
able to watch the hurt expression 
of the players when he said it. Tommy 
Connolly, a great umpire, says, "Ayther 
way, ayther way," when a player makes 
a frantic kick against a close decision. He 
walks away as he says it. Tommy can do 
it, but no other umpire could get away 
with it, as it is too much like conceding 
that the player may have just cause for a 
complaint. Tommy has used the expres- 
sion so long, however, that the players sel- 
dom try to follow him. They know that 
he knows they were out. 

Getting mad is a habit which grows, 
and controlling the temper is just as 
easy a habit to acquire. You might not 
suspect it, but I once possessed one of the 
finest little tempers in captivity. But one 
of the first things I learned when I started 
in baseball was that a fellow who lets his 
temper get away with him becomes a bad 
ball player. A man in the game needs all 
his wits all the time and needs to have his 
mind and his eye on the ball. If he gets 
mad at the umpire, at the opposing play- 
ers, or at the crowd he handicaps himself 
and his team. 

I have seen dozens of important games 
lost just because some player’s temper got 
loose when he should have been the cool- 
est. I remember a game upon which a 
championship hinged. There was an in- 
fielder who had formed the habit of letting 
himself go, and seemed never to make an 
honest effort to (Continued on page 66) 


Dont Try to Sell Something 
That People Don’t Need 


Examine your product—or the work you do—and 
make sure that the world has real use for it 


The stories and ideas of George A. Gaston 
As reported by B. C. Forbes 


HE formula for success in busi- 

ness is very simple: Be observant. 

See some human need. Then set 

about satisfying that need. Peo- 

ple are always willing to pay 
those who can lighten their loads, increase 
their comforts or enable them to make 
money easier. Initiative is the beginning, 
the basis of most successes.” 

The speaker ought to know. Inspired 
by the spirit of initiative, he took three 
words and made them worth half a million 
dollars in three months. Inspired by ini- 
tiative, he conceived and formed an export 
and import enterprise which quickly be- 
came favorably known in the principal 
trade marts of the world, proclaimed him 
a business generalissimo and enabled his 
concern to do more than any other ever 
formed to conquer foreign trade for 
American merchandise in a similar length 
of time. 

Inspired by initiative, he created a 
steamship line which reaped a rich harvest 
all through the war, and is still growing. 
Inspired by initiative, he organized a 
marine insurance company—and again 
unparalleled success was the net result in 
a year or two. Once more, inspired by 
initiative, he founded a financial institu- 
tion to further foreign trade, and within a 
year he could have sold out at a profit 
representing a good-sized fortune. 

Five years ago little known, this man of 
initiative, having scarcely reached middle 
age, is to-day one of the greatest merchan- 
dise exporters of the United States, his 
companies and branches and agencies be- 
ing located in every corner of the civilized 
world. He became the mainstay of the 
Allies—thanks to his unique initiative— 
in supplying them early in the war with 
motor transportation, shipping England 
alone 17,772 American trucks; he is one 
of the most formidable figures in Ameri- 
va's new but extremely important indus- 
tries, marine insurance, an indispensable 
adjunct of America’s rebirth as a mari- 
time nation, being chairman of the board 
and stockholder of a marine insurance 
company which bought the famous Del- 
monico building at the junction of 
William, Beaver and South William 
Streets, in New York, only a stone's 
throw from the New York Stock Ex- 
change, J. P. Morgan & Company, the 
National City Bank and other financial 
landmarks; he is a ship owner of real mo- 
ment in building up our foreign commerce; 
his parent company has erected its own 
building, for its exclusive use, on lower 
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Broadway, New York; and other affiliated 
companies own or fill imposing structures 
in England, Scotland, France, Spain, 
Italy, South Africa, China, Japan, Latin 
America and Canada. 


MERICA’S annals contain no romance 

of commerce equal to this. It is an epic 
of industry, an epic of initiative. John D. 
Rockefeller took a third of a century to 
cover the earth with only one commodity. 
Henry Ford, also confining himself to one 
product, has been in the national and in- 
ternational field for nearly two decades. 
Frank W. Woolworth concentrated on 
five-and-ten-cent stores for almost half 
a century. George A. Gaston, whose 
achievements we are now considering, has 
done all his big things within the space of 
five years, and has done them, not in one 
field, but in several. 

Notwithstanding his many phenomenal 
achievements, Mr. Gaston is still compar- 
atively little known by the public. In a 
vague sort of way, when they have seen 
the name Gaston, Williams & Wigmore, 
Inc., they may have guessed that there 
was a man at the head of the company 
called Gaston. But he never caught the 
public's eye or the public's fancy. He has 
not once stepped on a platform and ad- 
dressed a great public gathering. The 
society columns record no Gaston yacht 
parties, or opera parties, or other frivoli- 
ties. The newspapers never chronicle 
spectacular stock market operations or 
plungings by him. The truth is that Gas- 
ton is as modest as he is industrious. He 
attends strictly to his knitting: “Think 
and work” is his three-word maxim. 

When duty calls he thinks nothing of 
spending two or three months in icy Rus- 
sia, or of hastening to Europe, dividing 
busy weeks between the devastated re- 
gions of France and the provinces of Eng- 
land, where his concern has large ware- 
houses. When not flying from one quarter 
of the globe to another, his office sees him 
every night until after six; he takes home 
a bulging portfolio, and continues active 
until midnight, and is back at his desk 
early the following morning with enough 
decisions and instructions and work to 
keep his secretarial and other force ay 
employed. Occasionally, may I darc add, 
Mrs Gaston upsets this program by in- 
sisting that he stop his eternal thinking 
and writing and planning, and become 
temporarily a social animal. 

“Initiative,” said Mr. Gaston in re- 
ply to my questioning, “is foresight har- 


nessed to action. An executivé must look 
ahead, study trends, foresee coming de- 
velopments—and then adapt his activi- 
ties to fit into them, to become a part of 
them, to take the fullest advantage of 
them. All progress calls for initiative. 
When initiative ceases, a business drags 
and finally dies. The concern that goes 
ahead fastest and surest is the one whose 
directing head has his eyes and his mind 
on the future. He must plan; others can 
execute. His central, guiding, dominating 
thought must always be: How can our 
organization render a service that will be 
in demand, how can we make ourselves 
most useful and helpful? What can we 
do to make things easier for others? 
“Don’t for a moment misunderstand 
my meaning. When I talk of always 
striving to render service to others, I 
don't mean anything philanthropic; I 
mean service that people will be willing to 


; pay for. All business, basically, is serving. 


e pay a baker or grocer or a trolley 
company because they do something for 
us, because they supply something we 
need. Therefore, the fiundatión of all 
business success consists of ascertaining 
some way in which a human need can be 
met efficiently and as economically as 
possible. If you can devise some method 
of filling a need that has not before been 
met satisfactorily, you have fashioned a 
key to the door oh success. Sometimes you 
have to go a little further, and help to 
create the need, or the desire. 

“Civilization is nothing but the flower 
and fruit of initiative. Think of the room 
there is to-day for initiative! The world is 
waiting for the appearance of a Ford of 
the aviation industry, for a man who will 
bring flying within the reach of the people. 
The whole electric field has scarcely begun 
to be explored and exploited; scientists de- 
clare that by and by the world's crops can 
be multiplied manifold by thc application 
of electric energy, derived perhaps from 
the air. A fortune awaits the man who 
can discover a cheap substitute for gaso- 
lene. There are a thousand human serv- 
ices and aspirations to he met." 


R. GASTON'S whole career exempli- 

fies the value of initiative. 
Born of sturdy French and Scotch-Irish 
parents in the little town of East Liver- 
1, Ohio, he was blessed with a healthy 
ody and a strong, imaginative mind. He 
early decided that he would become a 
business man. On finishing school, he set 
out with only a (Continued on page 140) 
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Photograph by Champlain Studios 


George A. Gaston 


A MAN of extraordinary initiative who has accom- 


plished wonderful things in the past few years. Mr. 


Forbes tells about him on the opposite page. 

Mr. Gaston gives five rules which, if adhered to, he 
thinks will help men in any line of business: First: 
Concentrate on your work—and work. Second: Have 


confidence in your own ability, but without egotism. 
Third: Do not magnify the task set for you, rather 
minimize it. Fourth: Enjoy your work as if it were 


‘some pleasurable sport. Fifth: Begin with the deter- 


mination to do one thing thoroughly. This will enable 
you in time to do many things thoroughly. 
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Mrs. Porter and ‘Morning Face" putting the orchids to 
bed for the winter. “Morning Face" is Mrs. Porter's 
grandchild. She has a sister named Gene Il. They are 
the children of Mrs. Porter's daughter 


WHY I ALWAYS 
COLORED 


By Gene 


O EXPLAIN how 1 come to be wearing glasses 
that make me see life tinted with a fine, 

ing rose color, it is necessary to begin at least 
one generation ahead of my time. 

My father was the son of a schoolmaster of 
northern New Jersey. | As a boy, he was bitten with a lust 
for books. The first dollar he ever earned he t for a 
book. -All his life he bought, begged, borrowed, or com- 
mandeered books. He read slowly, almost always aloud, 
digested every point, and what he read he never forgot. 
He could repeat the entire Bible from memory, save the 
books of generations, which he said were “a waste of gray 
matter to learn." 

My mother was of Dutch extraction on her mother’s 
side, Swiss on her father's—a dainty little creature, en- 
tirely devoted to het husband, her children, and her home, 


Gene Stratton-Porter a woman impelled by the conviction that her corner 
fee most widely read authoress in America. She has the world must be le t better and more beautiful because 
written thirteen books, the combined sale of which has she had lived in it. She had many gifts—the crowning 


one, flower magic in her fingers to a degree surpassing that 


been over 7,000,000. Her principal novels are: ‘ Freckles, possessed by any other petson of my acquaintance. 


"A Girl of the Limberlost,” * The Harvester,” “Laddie,” I never have known two people who were more congenial 
and “Michael O'Halloran.” The total sale of ‘‘ Freckles '' to or "ir “toyota ie red ha be nice for both P 
date is 1,540,249. them exacted happiness from life. They worked so long, 

Mrs. Porter was born on a farm in Wabash County, Indiana then they played so long, while they worked quite as ear- 
in 1868. Her husband is Charles D. Porter. nestly at play as they did at work “All work and no 
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Books Have Been Sold 


iy Mrs. Porter and F. N. Wallace, state entomologist of 

w Indiana, coming into the grounds at Limberlost Cabin 

ye in an automobile loaded to the running boards with 
ferns and white lady-slipper orchids 


i WEAR MY ROSE- 
| GLASSES 


1 Stratton-Porter 


play makes Jack a dull boy” was a quotation constantly 
on my father's lips. They loved land, they believed in 
|^ land, and they lived upon it from choice. ) 
Thus, I am nicely accounted for: books on one side, 
flower magic on the other; on both a keen relish for life, 
y a zest with an edge for the affairs of the day, each day an 
| equally exciting excursion into futurity. As an ordained 
minister, my father had a favorite benediction, which | 
never heard anyone else pronounce. I believe that his 
selection and constant use of it were the keynote of his 
, character: 
p “ Now unto hitn that is able to keep you from falling, and to 
present faultless before the presence of his glory with ex- 
^ . joy, to the only wise God our Saviour, be glory and 
k majesty, dominion and power, both now and ever. tone 
| ude 1. 25. 
s “With exceeding jo "—there you have it! This is Mts. Porter Examining Fringed Gentians 
“i the bedrock, undoubtedly the origin of the most persistent Duns the past four years, from the surrounding woods 
7, criticisms that ever have been made concerning what I and marshes, Mrs. Porter has collected 14,000 named and 
# «ober gs with MEL reat (— numbered specimens of trees, shrubs, vines, and flowers, set- 
B Hwg’ s ting edch in its proper environment. "This requires a heavy 


ø > ; severi-passenyer automobile, a wagonload of field parapherna- 
® Y ARRIVED when our family numbered eleven children. n 

M I My mother was aged forty-six, my father fifty; and al- lia, and all of Mrs. Porter's time during the summer. It als 
® though no one mentioned them at the time, I uridoubr- involves the employment of numerous secretaries, foresteri, 
i , edly wore my tose-colored glasses ( Continued on page 112) and tree surgeons. 
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A. A. Stagg 


FoR twenty-seven years Amos Alonzo Stagg has been 
director of physical culture and athletics at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. He is one of the three or four most 
famous physical directors in the country. President 
Barper, of the University of Chicago, declared that Mr. 
Stagg had done more to transform Western athletics 
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than all the other agencies combined. He was bornin 
New Jersey in 1862, and made an extraordinary athletic 
record at Yale, where he pitched on five successive 
championship baseball teams, and also won honors s: 
an end on the 'varsity football eleven. He was gradu- 
ated from Yale University in 1888. 


. Get Outdoors and Play! 
It Will Help You in Business 


By A. A. Stagg 


Professor and Director of Physical Culture and Athletics at 


MEONE asked me, not long ago, 

whether young men who have had 

physical training and who there- 

ore start out with sound, athletic 

bodies are likely to be better “‘pre- 
served" as they grow older. 

The specific question was: ‘Do such 
young men have better eyes, hair, and 
teeth, when they get to be fifty or sixty 
years old, than those who never have 
trained physically?” 

That was a point I had not thought of 
and, at first, I did not think 
I could give any answer to 
it. But my own curiosity 
was aroused to such a de- 
gree that I got out a list of 
the men who have won the 
**C" in athletics at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago during 
the past twenty-six years, 
and I began running over 
the names. 

In the first of those twen- 
ty-six years there were twen- 
ty of these winners of the 
“C.” Most of them I have 
seen within a year or two. 
‘They are all of them around 
fifty now, and yet not one 
of them belongs in the 
**bald-headed row." In the 
case of two or three, their 
hair is getting a little thin; 
but most of them would be 
noticeable among other men 
of their age for the thick- 
ness of their hair. 

During fe next solar 

rear, thatof 1893-94, another 
vcore of men won their “C” 
in athletics. Among those 
of this group whom I have 
seen recently, one is quite 
bald; but most of them have 
fairly good heads of hair. 
[f you will look over any 
considerable number of men 
past forty-five—a theatre 
audience, for example—and 
see what a large proportion 
of them are conspicuous by : 
their baldness, I believe you will be struck, 
as I was, by the fact that there is only a 
single case of it among these former ath- 
letes—that is, among more than a score 
of them whom I have seen recently. 

About their teeth, of course, I cannot 
speak because I know nothing on that 

int. As for eyes, I personally had no 
use for glasses until I was fifty; whereas 
the oculist told me that most men have to 
resort to them at from forty to forty- 
three. i 

The natural conclusion is that physical 
training gives not only muscular develop- 


possible in sport. 


the University of Chicago 


ment but a generally sound body, a body 
which will keep in good condition longer 
than that of the average man. course, 
if a young man who has been athletic in 
college stops all exercise when he goes into 
business, he cannot expect to keep in good 
condition all the rest of his life. But the 
advantage of once becoming physicall 

fit is that you form the habit of health. If 
you change to a sedentary life, such as 
office work, you miss the sensations that 
go with exercise, and you make an effort 


Be a Game Loser—and a 


Generous Winner 


“CIPORT develops the body. But it also develops 
in a man keenness of observation and quick- 

ness of perception. It makes him react instan- 
taneously, so that his decisions are prompt. lt 
develops initiative more than anything else does. 
A man learns to think quickly in an emergency, 
to be strategic, to watch his opponent, and to out- 
wit him if necessary. And he also learns the in- 
valuable lesson of coóperation, of team play. He 
learns to obey as well as to lead; to be a game loser 
when he must, and a generous winner when he can. 
A good fighter anywhere—in war, in business, or 
in politics—cannot be ‘yellow’ or ‘a quitter.’ 
And in sport a man learns this. 
‘These are the reasons why I should like to see 
every boy and mun, yes, and every girl and 
woman, in this country take as active a part as 
No matter what the game, 
whether it is played on an athletic field, a battle- 
field, in the business urena, or whether it is just 
the great Game of Life, we want to play it with 
courage, honor, and invincible determination. And 
[ believe there is no better way of learning this 
than hy taking part actively in clean, honest sport.” 


to supply them, because you are uncom- 
fortable without them. I should say, 
therefore, that if you want to keep your 
hair and teeth and the use of your eyes, it 
will pay you to lay a solid foundation of 
physical fitness. Even if you are past the 
college age, you ought to begin now. 
“ Never too late to mend” doesn't apply 
always to health. You may wait too long. 

But physical training does more for a 
man than merely to give him a sound 
body. It seems to me that business men 
do not realize the great fact that it also 
makes him more efficient mentally and 


morally. And the point I want to make is 
that this is especially true of the training 
he gets through sports. 

As an athletic director I have been ob- 
serving young men in this respect for 
twenty-seven years, and in that time a 
good many hundreds have passed under 
my notice. Of those who made their mark 
in athletics practically every one has sub- 
sequently made good in business or pro- 
fessional life. I don't mean that they are 
all Napoleons of finance or world-re- 
nowned in their professions, 
but they are distinctly above 
the average. Iam confident 
that this is true, in general, 
of the alumni of all the col- 
leges; and it is certainly a 
very significant thing. 

You may say that ath- 
letic training did not gire 
them the qualities. which 
helped them to succeed lat- 
er on; that it was because 
they already had these qual- 
itiesthatthey became promi- 
nent in athletics. To a cer- 
tain extent that is true, but 
only to a certain extent. 
‘There is no question in my 
mind that sports—clean, 
well-conducted sports—de- 
velop a man's character as 
well as his body. If I were 
an employer and had to 
choose a young man for my 
business, I certainly should 
take one—other things be- 
ing equal, or even a little 
less in his favor—who had 4 
good record in sports, either 
in or out of college. 

l should be partly influ- 
enced by the tact that he 
would be stronger physically 
than other men. He ought 
to be able to work harder 
and with more “pep.” Bur, 
in addition, I should know 
that he had learned team 
work, discipline, initiative, 
courage, honor; because 
even honor and courage can be developed 
far beyond what a boy starts with. And 
I should know, too, that he has learned 
the invaluable lesson of determination to 
win! Such a man, in my opinion, would 
be practically certain to be valuable in a 
business organization. 

It is because I believe so strongly in 
this triple benefit—physical, mental and 
moral—to be gained from sports that I 
want to see them become more general in 
this country. It is afine thing to have them 
in the public schools and colleges, but they 
are confined too (Continued on page 91) 
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Howa “Cop” Sizes 


Folks Up 


The personal experience of a man who was for 
thirty-three years in the New York Police Department 


OR 33 years I was a New York 
cop; and Í passed through all the 
grades from patrolman to chief 
inspector. I still stick to the 
name cop, for I am proud of it. 
It originated among small boys, I imag- 
ine “Cheese it, the cop!" being easier to 
say than "We had better run. Yonder 


By James J. Dillon 


In the wealthy sections, naturally, peo- 
ple do not come in such close contact with 
him, and he does not know them as well. 
He is merely an officer to be called on in case 
of trouble. So far as the children are con- 
cerned, those of the wealthy sections are, 
as arule, more afraid of him than those of 
the poorer sections. Many nurses frighten 


tions. Has he got a gun? Does he hit peo- 
ple with that stick? Can he ride free on 
the street cars? And whether it's on Riv- 
erside Drive or in Mulberry Street, that's 
a fine sight to see. It's good for the cop, 
and it's good for the kid, and it's good for 
the future of the city. 

Also, | am asked if the people in the 


comes a policeman.” Per- 
haps there's a suggestion of 
contempt in it, just as there 
is in “Wop.” But cop I 
was, and cop I will remain, 
proud of the term. 

During these years I had 
" beats" in the poorer sec- 
tionsof the city, the “ swarm- 
ing" tenements they are 
called. "Swarming" de- 
scribes them better than 
any other word. Here thou- 
sands of people live within 
a block or two; a half-dozen 
sleep in one room; the 
streets are packed with men, 
women and children. I had 
beats, also, up-town in the 
Central Park section, where 
the homes of the wealthy 
are and where a half-dozen 
people may occupy a man- 
sion of twenty great rooms. 
And I am sometimes asked 
whether the attitude of 
people in the tenements 
differs from that of people 
in wealthy sections, so far 
as the cop is concerned. 

In the first place, the peo- 
ple in the tenement sections 
come in closer contact with 
him. They are right on the 
street with him, sitting in 
front of their little shops. 
Though he doesn’t loaf with 
them, he hears their trou- 
bles, their disputes. As for 
the tenement children, ex- 
cept those reared in lawless 
or anarchistic families, he is 
a hero to them. They play 
* cop" themselves; and each 
one wants to be the cop. It 
is a mistake to suppose that 
in many tenement neighbor- 
hoods the cop walking his 
beat is taking his life in his 


Settled Out of Court 


s OPS” are pretty human themselves, as the fol- 
C lowing personal experience of mine will prove: 

Years ago I was a night police reporter. 
Returning home about four o'clock one summer 
morning, I saw in the dawn a strange thing: 
Nobody was in sight except a policeman and a 
drunken man. The "cop" dragged the drunken 
man across the pavement and, after carefully de- 
positing him on the opposite curb, walked back 
to his own side of the street. That seemed queer— 
so I took a position about a block away and 
awaited developments. : After a few minutes 
another “cop” appeared and lugged the drunken 
man back to the other side of the street. In the 
next hour the drunken man was passed back and 
forth by those two “cops” at least half a dozen 
times. 

The solution of the mystery lay in the fact that 
the two "cops" had gone through the night 
without making any arrests, and therefore would 
not have to go to court in the morning. If either 
arrested the drunken man, he would have to ap- 
pear in court at ten o'clock against the prisoner. 
Preferring to devote the day to sleep, each “cop” 
was trying to push the drunken man off onto the 
other's beat. i 

At five o'clock I got tired of the show and 
started home; but before going I emerged from 
my hiding place and had a talk with one of the 
“cops.” His comment on the proceeding was: 

“If me and Dennis keep this up until we go off 
duty at six we'll presint the city of Cleveland 
with a sober man. The ixercise is doin’ him good.” 

Tue EDITOR. 


Central Park sections were 
condescending toward me. 
Not any more so than any- 
where else. In fact, the snob 
is not a product of any par- 
ticular station in life. There 
are as many of them on the 
Bowery as on Riverside 
Drive. They just have dif- 
ferent standards of superi- 
ority, if it's only superiority 
in toughness, and anybody 
who wants to condescend 
can find somebody to con- 
descend to. 

There is the dandified 
snob of the East Side, the 
flashy fellow who sneers as 
he passes that "common" 
fellow, the cop. And there 
is the up-town clerk who 
makes twenty dollars a 
week—lives in a hall bed- 
room, wears his twenty dol- 
lars a week on his back and 
passes an officer with nose 
in the air. There are all 
sorts of aristocracies, you 
see. Then there are the 
footmen, the lackeys, the 
butlers in the houses of the 
great and wealthy, who 
have got snobbery down to 
a hine art. 

] know, because more 
than: once I have been sent 
for to go into these homes 
of the rich to investigate 
some complaint, some sus- 
picious circumstance, some 
theft, perhaps, within the 
mansion. The butler who 
lets me into the hall has the 
manner of a minister pleni- 
potentiary, whatever that 
is. His gaze, after the first 
scornful glance, is riveted on 
some object far above my 
head. I am ushered into a 


hands. There are danger spots, of course; 
but in most tenement sections law-abiding 
people are in the great majority, and law- 
abiding people are always glad of a sight 
of the cop. He represents to them what 
they desire for themselves, their children, 
ind. their business: law and order. 
40 


them with the threat, "If you don't be- 
have, I'll give you to that policeman!” 
However, it is not an uncommon sight— 
it ought to be more common—to see two 
or three little fellows in Central Park or 
on Riverside Drive standing in front of a 
cop, looking up at him, asking him ques- 


room where a man meets me with such 
cold deni that, when I was new at the 
business, I used to think, “This is the 
reat man we all read about in the papers." 

e is not, though; he's a secretary or a 
sub-secretary or something of the kind. 
Suddenly there comes into the room a 
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man who says, “Hello! Sit down. Have 
a cigar? Well, now, let’s talk about this 
thing." And that’s the master of the house 
and of the great business; that’s the man 
we read about in the papers. 

Of course, there are exceptions to all 
rules. But as a cop I can put it down as a 
rule, the exceptions are so few, that the 
man who really amounts to something is a 
good fellow. "That's the reason I say that 
snobbery, so far as my observation goes, 
is not a matter of position in life, but of 
brains—or lack of them. As for the cheap 
snob of the Bowery, we sometimes 
""spank" him; that is, if he bumps into us, 
which he does occasionally just to show 
his scorn, we slap him with our sticks on 
that portion of his anatomy which his 
mother used to spank, or ought to have 
spanked. Nothing takes a man down like 
that. It might be good treatment to ap— 
ply to some butlers I have seen. 


HAVE never been a traffic cop; but as 

lieutenant, captain of precincts, and in- 
spector, I have heard them talk, and know 
the things that bother them. The trafic 
cop is, of course, the man who stands at 
crowded corners and by a blast of his 
whistle holds up street cars, automobiles, 
trucks and buses while pedestrians cross; 
then, by another blast or two, as the case 
may be, attempts to hold pedestrians on 
the sidewalk while the traffic has its turn. 
His job is a hard one; he has to keep his 
wits about him every minute. It is at 
these crowded corners that many acci- 
dents occur. And for most of the accidents 
pedestrians, rather than truck and auto- 
mobile drivers, are to blame. 

One reason for this is that traffic has to 
stop at the blast of the whistle, drivers 
being allowed no choice, whereas pedes- 
trians have latitude, too much sometimes. 
"They can try to cross at any time, if they 
want to. Even as it is, there would not be 
so many accidents if people would use a 
little common sense, keep their wits about 
them, and look before they leap. 

In a recent newspaper article a writer, 
describing New York, declared that as 
soon as he stepped off the curb a dozen 
cars “leaped at him.” He was talking, of 
course, abun the fast-running limousines, 
touring-cars and runabouts. Maat people 
have a wholesome fear of these. And yet 
more are run down by the lumbering, 
slow-moving seven-ton trucks than by the 
fast-moving cars. Watch out for the big 
fellow; because of his size, he seems to be 
moving more slowly than he really is, and 
because of his weight and momentum, he 
cannot stop quickly, nor turn out of the 
way. Also, in these days of the ‘“death- 
dealing" automobile, do not despise the 
menace of the heavy team of horses. Like 
the big truck, they cannot stop or turn 
quickly, either. 

It’s strange that it should be true, but 
when it comes to plunging madly into 
dangerous traffic, women are worse offend- 
ers than men. You know, because of the 
alternate holding up and releasing of traf- 
fic at the different corners, cars and trucks 
come in groups. À woman will stand se- 
renely on a corner while the street is com- 
paratively vacant, waiting apparently for 
one of these crowded moments. Then 
she will try to cross. Why this is [ don't 
know; I have never heard a satisfactory 
explanation of it; but ask any traffic cop 
if 1t isn’t true. 
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Unfortunately, many accidents at cross- 
ings happen to children, and mothers are 
often to blame. They tell the child not to 
linger on the corner, but to “run” across 
the street. Nothing could be worse than 
this direction to “run!” It's the running 
child who is crushed, nine times out of 
ten. If you have to send him out, tell him 
to wait until the street is clear for a safe 
distance, then walk—by all means walk 
—and keep his eyes out for trouble. If 
he gets confused, and there is a traffic cop 
in the street, tell him to go toward the 
policeman. 

The visitor to the city, the man or 
woman from the country or smaller 
places, is apt to be cautious, to linger on 
the pavement, hesitating to take the 
plunge. But once having taken it, he is 
easily rattled, much more easily than the 
New Yorker. 

But it is remarkable how quickly the 
native New Yorker himself gets to be a 
countryman. Let him go off on a short 
vacation to the country or to a small 
town. Let him stay a month, or even two 


weeks, and he comes back a countryman, 
so far as crossing of the street is con- 
cerned. He is timid, he is easily rattled; 
apparently he is, for à short time after 
his return, amazed at the crowds. It is as 
if the city had grown beyond his knowl- 
edge since he went away. Of course this 
feeling does not last long; but I think ev- 
eryone who goes away for a while has it 
on his return. 


OMETIMES the traffic cop has a hard 
^ timeto keep from getting "sore" at peo- 
ple. It looks to him as if they were lack- 
ing in ordinary intelligence. Their minds 
are on other things, no doubt, as they 
hurry past. Some are late getting to work, 
some have engagements to fill. Yet, hur- 
ried as they are, a very simple rule will 
avert accidents. Before you step off the 
curb, look over the left shoulder. If the 
way is clear, walk—never run—to the 
middle of the street. Then look over the 
right shoulder; and if the way is clear, 
walk—never run—the remainder of the 
way to the curb. (Continued on page 121) 


“Oh, I knew it was coming! I just knew some newspaper 
would find you out and put you where you deserve to be!" 


Her Choice of a Husband. 


| It didn't suit Father 


By Christine Whiting Parmenter 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY NORMAN PRICE 


OB ELLIS, editor of Sanford's 
weekly paper, laid down the let- 
ter he was reading and walked 
to the window of the cubbyhole 

f . that served him as private of- 
) fice. There had been no such dignified re- 

treat when Bob took the paper in hand 
four years before; but the noise and con- 
fusion and frequent interruptions had re- 
sulted in his investing in some sheathing, 
and erecting a barrier be- 
tween himself and the rest 
of the world. 

It wasnt a formidable 
barrier. No one considered 
it necessary to knock before 
interrupting; but it dead- 
ened in some degree the 
noise of the presses in the 
farther room, and the tap- 
tap-tap of Evelyn Grady’s 
typewriter as she ground 
out her hard-got column of 
social news. 

Besides, when Clare ran 
in, as she sometimes did of 
p afternoon, it gave Bob 
the privacy necessary to 
abrace her. This alone 
repaid the cost of the 
sheathing, he told her, to 
which she replied that he 
was “foolish,” and could he 
possibly stand eggs again 
for supper? They were so 


easy. 

Bob thought he could 
stand the , and would 
be home early if she would 
‘$ leave him to do his work; 
‘Nand Clare would depart, 
stopping for a moment to 
chat with Evelyn in the 
outer room; to give her a 
bit of social news, or a 
recipe for gingerbread to be 
included in the column 
headed: "Mary Ann." 

To-day, as Bob stood 
lookin down on the elms of 
Main Street, it came to him 
that it was a long time since Clare had 
rushed into his domain. The arrival of 
sonny had not made much difference in 
her visits. She had brought him with her, 
ather to the demoralization of the office 
orce, which felt on those occasions a lean- 
ng to stop work in order to worship and 


idore. 

But the coming of Little Sister had 
hanged things. Clare seemed to have lost 
| bit of her vitality. She had ceased ask- 
ng if he could "stand eggs for supper;” 
out there was seldom any variety in the 
nenu, and Bob wisely guessed it was be- 
cause the eggs were "easy." She didn't 
ontribute any more to Evelyn's social or 
lomestic columns, because, she told her 


the 


foy 


affairs." 


husband, she was “ too tired to go about." 
And she seemed to have made no effort to 
hide certain household deficiencies when 
her father appeared for a look at his new 

randdaughter. Usually she hired Tilly 

ayes on those occasions, in an effort to 
hoodwink her dad as to the true state of 
family finances; but this time she had let 
things go, and Bob himself had washed 
the dishes and put Sonny-boy to bed that 


Who's Doing This Marrying, 


Anyhow? 


THE father in this story didn’t like his 
daughter’s selection of a husband. 
Probably you have a case similar to this 
in your neighborhood right now. Fathers 
and mothers frequently disapprove of 
their children’s selection of hus 
wives. 

The fact of the matter is that the 
younger generation usually disagrees with 
The younger people resent 
having the older folks “butt into their 
They want to work things out 


older. 


themselves. 


Marriages turn out the most wonder- 
ful surprises. Those that look promising 
disappoint, and those that look ominous 
turn out well. The explanation is simple. 
Marriage itself is nothing—compared with 
what follows. It isn’t so much whom you 
marry—as what you do about it after 
you are married. 


she might spend the evening with her 
father. 

- To tell the truth, Bob vastly preferred 
dish-washing to an evening beneath his 
father-in-law's stern eye. That eye, he 
felt, could pierce to his very soul; could 
see and scorn the dreams he kad about his 
weekly paper; could perceive and ridicule 
those stories (so many of them unwrit- 
ten) that were to bring fame and wealth, 
and give to his dear girl the things she 
yearned for and deserved. 

For Clare’s father had bitterly opposed 
her marriage. She was his youngest 
daughter, the “spoiled baby” of his old 
age. Her sisters could remember their 
mother, and the days when money was 


bands and 
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not so plentiful; but Clare was born after 
her father had made his fortune. His shoe 
factories and shops were everywhere. lt 
was absurd that his little Clare should 
marry the editor of a country paper! What 
did she know of housework and the pinch 
of poverty? Then he found that his 
spoiled baby was obdurate, and he made 
a concession. He offered Bob a job as 
salesman at a fair salary. And they could 
live with him. There was 
no reason why Clare should 
be bothered with house- 
keeping. 

Clare’s father felt very 
noble and self-sacrificing as 
he made the offer. It was 
with amazement that he 
saw the young man hesi- 
tate. 

"But—you see, sir, thc 
paper interests me. I want 
to make it count for some- 
thing in the world. And—” 
He wanted to add that he 
would have time for his 
precious stories, that he had 
already sold a few and had 
received encouragement; 
but he couldn't say it when 
Clare's father looked at him 
with those unsympathetic 
eyes; so he ended lamely, 
“And I'm afraid 1 wouldn't 
enjoy selling shoes." 

The older man’s eyes 
flashed. “And do you think 
my daughter will enjoy 
getting three meals a day, 
and stagnating in your 
mean little city?" 

It was a blow in the face, 
but Bob was no coward. 
He lifted his head and 
looked straight into those 
cold gray eyes. "Yes," he 
said quietly, “I think she 

' will." And there the ques- 
tion dropped. 

That was four years ago, 
four years and three months, 

Bob was thinking accurately, and until 
to-day he had never regretted his decision. 
For his paper was beginning to count for 
something. His editorials were quoted 
not infrequently in well-known papers, 
and his stories usually sold after a few dis- 
couraging returns. If the editors would 
only print them faster he might get his 
start; but, anyway, the checks were wel- 
come, and generous, he thought honestly. 
Given a few years, he had reason to be- 
lieve that things would come his way, and 
if he could get together a little capital, en- 
large the paper and print. it better, he 
knew he could increase its usefulness and 
circulation. 


Bob sighed. He took up the letter 
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again and read it through. It wasn’t an 
ugly letter in any way. Clare’s father 
had endeavored to be tactful. He said 
that when Clare married he had made up 
his mind that he wouldn’t meddle; but 
this visit had altered his decision. He 
wondered if Bob realized how sick Clare 
looked. Sometimes it’s hard to see things 
when we are living with them; but it was 
evident that she was discouraged. and 
worn out. She had admitted as much in 
their talk that evening. (Bob winced at 
that.) He realized that Bob’s paper was a 
good paper, and recognized as such; but 
was he willing to sacrifice his wife to his 
ideals? Then in a few terse words he re- 
peated his offer of four years ago; only the 


The American Magazine 


salary was larger. They could live with 
him board free. Bob would have to travel, 
and if Clare was at home she would not be 
so lonely. The babies would have every- 
thing that love and money could provide, 
and Clare would regain the youth that she 
had too evidently lost. An early repl 

would greatly relieve her father's jid. 


OB looked across Main Street with un- 

seeing eyes. The twoold men occupying 
chairs in front of the Commercial House 
waved him a greeting, to which he re- 
sponded mechanically, without feeling. 
Something had dimmed the brightness of 
the day, for he realized that Clare's father 
had not been unjust. If it were Little 


The two men exchanged glances of amuse- 
ment; and something in the act, a cer- 
tain camaraderie and understanding 
that she had longed to see between them, 
brought all the latent youth into her face 


Sister—some twenty years from now- 
and he saw her grow listless and carewom 
wouldn't he feel the same? 

Bob didn't know that he had a beaut 
ful sense of justice and an inherent unde: 
standing of other people. It was, perhaps 
his ability to put himself in the other fe! 
low's shoes that gave a human quality v 
his stories and made them sell. He kne 
that Clare's father neither liked nor w 
derstood him; but he realized it was low 
of Clare which prompted him to write, ani 
love of Clare was the thing they had n 
common. He wondered, as he look 
down on shabby little Main Street, if k 
was sacrificing his wife to his ideals. Wz 
it his duty to give them up and sell sho 
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in order to bring back her youth? As he 
had said to her father four years ago, he 
would not enjoy selling shoes. He hated 
travel—that kind of travel—and as for 
living with Clare's father— 

Bob drew a long breath, then squared 
his shoulders. He must finish that edito- 
rial before he grappled with his own prob- 
lems. He’d make it a good one. He might 
not have the chance to write many more, 
for Clare wasn’t to pay the price of his de- 
sires. If he must give up his hopes and as- 
pirations he would give them up so cheer- 
fully that she would not guess his inward 
consternation. 

Bob often said laughingly to Clare that 
his editorials would never see the light of 
day if he had to submit them to some 
other editor. That page was his beloved 
plaything, a place where he could see him- 
self in print with no fear of an eliminating 
blue pencil. When there was anything of 
world-wide or local mterest going on, he 
wrote on that; but often he wrote to please 
himself, and strangely (he thought) these 
were the editorials which orher papers 
quoted. ‘They brought him letters, too — 
letters chat Clare cherished tenderly, and 
wouldn't have parted with for a ransom, 
and to-day, with a desire to find the silver 
lining to his cloud, he put aside an un- 
finished editorial on graft in local politics, 
and wrote one on "The Compensations of 
Sacrifice." 

The very writing of it cleared his vision 
and eased his heart. He knew, as he 
turned it in to the printer, that he would 
make Ais sacrifice gladly, since it was for 
Clare and the children. Perhaps years 
hence he would take up his beloved work 
again; but he would not look backward 
now, nor would he leave a loophole of es- 
cape. It was past closing time, but he sat 
down again at his desk and wrote Clare’s 
father that he would accept his offer. 


SUPPER that night consisted of the in- 
evitable eggs—scrambled, this time, 
and rather cold, for Bob was late. Little 
Sister was safe in bed, and Sonny-boy half 
through his bread and milk. 

“Oh!” cried Clare, starting up to greet 
him, “I’m glad you've come. I was get- 
ting worried. What kept you?” 

“Only an editorial and a letter. I didn't 
realize it was late. Look out, Sonny! 
You'll choke to death if you stuff your- 
self like that. You have the table manners 
of a cave man." 

* Don't scold him," defended his weary 
mother. "It's my fault, Bob. Sometimes 
Ilet things go because I'm tired. Pm not 
much good to anybody these days." 

“Oh, yes, you are! Sit still, dear. lll 
get the plates. I'll move Sonny around by 
me, and teach him manners; and do pitch 
in and eat, Clare. You'll starve yourself.” 

“But I'm so tired of my own cooking,” 
she answered wearily. Then she laughed. 
* Do you know, Bob, I fairly pine for hot, 
crisp rolls, and chicken croquettes, and 
strawberry shortcake. I dream about 
lobster salad and green peas. I'm so tired 
of these everlasting eggs—and as for you 
—] think you're an angel that you don't 
rebel." 

“It’s you who might rebel, my dear,” 
Bob answered soberly. 

He was very quiet as he washed the 
‘dishes and put Sonny-boy to bed. He had 
sent Clare out on the porch to rest, after 


her little boy had kissed her good night 


reluctantly. When he came down she was 
in the Gloucester hammock. Her eyes 
were closed, and his heart contracted as 
he saw the hollows in her cheeks. He drew 
a chair close beside her, and she opened 
her eyes lazily, stretching out a hand for 
him to clasp. 

** You're so good, Bobby,” she smiled. 
“I was too tired to stand another thing; 
but now I'm rested. Tell me, please, 
what's been happening to you all day." 

“A good deal has happened, honey." 
Bob looked down at her tenderly. He 
hardly knew how to begin his story, but 
at last he said: " 1—I've had an offer. How 
does five thousand a year and no house 
rent sound to you?" 

* Five thousand. dollars! 
not foolmg?” 

She was up now—staring at him, incred- 
ulous. 

“No, Pm not fooling. I hope, dear girl, 
that your hard times are over; and if 1 
could repay you —" 

“Bob! As if I counted! Tes you Pm 
thinking off. You've been so patient, and 
splendid, and uncomplaining, even at the 
dreadful meals [ve given. vou. Oh, I 
knew it Was coming! [| just knew some 
newspaper would hnd vou out and pur 
you where vou deserve to be! And I'm so 
tired. | don't mind saving how tired now. 
Sometimes l felt as if couldn't keep it up, 
and — Oh, Bobby, here is it? What is 
it? Tell me!” 

Clare’s youth seemed to have miracu- 
lously returned. Her checks were pale no 
longer; her eyes shining. Bob looked at 
her and gasped. How could he tell her 
now? Perhaps his face reflected his con- 
sternation, for she said suddenly: "What 
makes you look so? 1—" 

“You misunderstood a little," he said 
lightly. “No astute editor has discovered 
me, my dear. I'm doubtless not worth 
discovering; but it's all right, and we're 
going to be happy, and—" Words failed, 
and he handed her her father's letter. 
“That explains things, honey; and you 
mustn't think I’m not happy about it, 
Clare. When I think what it will mean to 
you—" 


E STOPPED, because Clare wasn't 
listening. She was reading her fath- 
er's letter, and like a sudden blight the 


Bob, you're 


` youth had vanished from her face. When 


she looked up Bob saw tears glistening on 
her lashes. 

“I never told him I was discouraged, 
Bob," she said quietly. “Do you think 
I'd have admitted it—to him? He asked 
if I wasn't very tired, and I said my 
strength. didn't come back as it should 
have after Little Sister came. He—he 


loves me, dear, and he means all this kind- 


ly; but did you think for a minute chat I'd 
consent to your giving up the work you 
love?” 

“No,” said Bob gently. “That’s why I 
didn’t ask you. I've written him I'll come 
as soon as I can wind things up. I want 
you to have that lobster salad” (he smiled) 
"and strawberry’ shortcake, and all the 
other things you must have longed for. 
And think how good it'll be to see each 
other when I get back from trips! I've 
never had much chance to travel. I—I 
believe I'm going to enjoy it.” 

“Are you?” said Clare. 

She rose, walking to the door as if 
listening for the children. When she came 
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back she slipped her arm about his neck 
and stooped to kiss him. “Oh, Bob!” she 
said gently, "you could never, never 
stand it. Travel! That kind of travel! 
Why, you'd want to scream with the 
sameness of it. And you'd hate the dust 
and dirt, and I—I’m afraid you wouldn't 
make a successful salesman." 

“TIl make a crackajack of a salesman!" 
he cried indignantly. “Your father will 
raise my salary in a vear!" He laughed. 
The laugh came hard, because the picture 
Clare had painted was realistic; but he 
was determined to put the thing through 
cheerfully. 

And Clare didn’t help. Her lips were 
unsteady as she faltered, “ But the paper, 
Bob, and—and your stories?” 

Te eas hard not to wince at that, but he 
said quickly: " My dear, I guess this little 
old world will go right on without that 
paper; and some day, maybe, the stories 
will be written. You'll appreciate "em af 
no one else does.” 


HERE wasa silence. Then Clare cried 
passionately, “Bob, I won't. accept 
such a sacrifice!" 

“But, darling, it's not a sacrifice. Look 
here. Do you think you're the only one 
who pines for angel cake?" 

He was trying desperately to keep 
things on the surface, but he saw with 
consternation that Clare's eyes had filled 
with tears; and she said shakily: " Well-— 
l can't blame you. If I'd had backbone 
enough to make myself. get. appetizing 
meals.—" 

“Honey, dear!” 

He was out of his chair, his arms around 
her. “Did vou think I'd complain when 
you've been so wonderful? You see, 
dearie, I can't let you make all the sacri- 
fices. Do you suppose I won't like selling 
shoes if it makes things easier for you: 
And some day we'll come back to the old 
job. If I had enough money to run things 

tter— But, there! Let's not think about 
it. Just remember that our kids will have 
a chance at college. Perhaps one of them 
will write those stories instead of me. My 
dear, I'm happier than I've been for ages. 
Now kiss me, and come to bed. You're all 
tired out.” i 

Bur just the same, Bob forgot next day 
to bring home the paper. Clare had looked 
happier that morning, and he thought it 
better that she shouldn't see that editorial 
on “The Compensations of. Sacrifice.” 
And there was salad for supper, not lob- 
ster, to be sure, but a very tempting salad, 
and strawberry. shortcake for dessert. 
Sonny-boy had on a clean romper, and 
Clare herself looked very sweet and fresh. 
Evidently the thought of prosperity had 
cheered her up. Bob's heart, which had 
been strangely heavy in the office, light- 
ened suddenly; but neither of them men- 
tioned the coming changes. 

It was a few days later that Bob, seated 
at the desk in his little cubbyhole, turned 
at the sound of the opening door to 
behold the unexpected visage of Clare's 
father. He arose hastily with outstretched 
hand, but his smile of welcome was rather 
forced. There was something about the 
older man that always froze him. It 
flashed through him to wonder how he 
could endure living with him. 

“Good afternoon, sir. Does Clare know 
you're here?” 

He pushed (Continued on page rog) 


“Ther, you mean they're just marking time and waiting for the old folks to pass out? Is that it?" I demanded. She 
smiled and waved her hand. "That's putting it rather bluntly,” she laughed; "but it amounts to the same thing” 


Shall I Leave My Money 
to My Chidren? 


By a well-to-do man who is puzzled 


ILLUSTRATION BY LEJAREN A HILLER 


CONVERSATION which I have 
just held with my niece has 
opened up the whole subject 
anew in my mind. She is the 
daughter of my eldest brother, 

Charles, an honest and moderately suc- 
cessful country lawyer whose work has 
made it possible for him to give his three 
children a college education, and provide 
just about enough to carry his wife and 
himself comfortably through their old age. 
His daughter, Ethel, is married to a young 
business man; they live in one of these 
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nickel-plated suburbs outside Philadel- 
phia, arid are the parents of a fine boy and 
girl. For two weeks Ethel and the children 
have been visiting in our home. 

"How do you like your little suburb?" 
] asked her. "Are there a lot of nice 
young people in it?" 

“Its full of young couples," she an- 
swered. ''College folks like ourselves, who 
are getting started in the world and are 
raising children. It’s a good place to bring 
youngsters up, too—ideal in some ways. 
And yet, with all its attractions, 1 some- 


times think we ought to leave. Wern 
under a kind of disadvantage there." 

"How do you mean?" I asked. 

"Well, for one thing, we're the onl 
couple in our crowd who are saving an: 
money.” 

l gasped. It was the first time in m: 
experience | had ever heard the habit c 
saving money referred to as a disadvan- 
tage. "Surely this new generation speak: 
a strange language,” I said to myself. 

She saw my surprise and hurried to ex 
plain. 
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“*There are half a dozen couples in our 
little crowd," she continued, “and we are 
so intimate that we have no real secrets, 
Every one of us knows just what the in- 
come of every other household is; the 
average is about three thousand dollars. 
But here's the rub—Ned and I are trying 
to live on two thousand five hundred dol- 
lars of ours, and put the balance into in- 
surance and savings. The rest are spend- 


bad taste in my mouth. I could picture 
that little suburb perfectly. A neat, re- 
spectable little town, filled with young 
folks who are able to live withcut worry, 
because their fathers and mothers had 
more than their share of worry. Nice 
enough young people, but condemned to 
mediocrity for the lack of a spur. Going 
through the motions of work, but always 
with one eye on the health of the old folks. 


and savings—thirty thousand dollars each 
for my boy and girl. And more and more, 
as I watch the lives of the young people 
who are growing up about me, I wonder 
whether -Í will be doing my children a 
great favor to leave them with a snug nest 
egg each; or whether theres, after all, any 
blessing more desirable than the chance 
and the necessity to make their own way, 
unaided. 


ing every cent in current expenses, and 
most of them more, besides. 
I say that when I look at my children's 

kes and compare them with the clothes 


clot 
that Nan Morgan’s young- 
sters wear I feel that we 
might be better off some- 
where else.” 

“But I don’t understand,” 
I protested. “Don’t the oth- 
ers save anything? Don’t 
they know that they’ve got 
to protect themselves 
against a rainy day?” 

“Oh, but they don’t have 
to,” she answered. “That’s 
the trouble. Every single 
couple, except ourselves, 
has rich parents on one side 
of the house, or on both. If 
they overdraw at the bank, 
there’s always Father and 
Mother to turn to. If there 
isn’t enough in the budget 
to provide a fur coat, a 
broad hint at home will 
usually provide it. And as 
for the rainy day—why 
worry about that, when the 
old people are sure to die 
sometime and leave all the 
money necessary?” 

Then you mean they’re 
just marking time and wait- 
ing for the old folks to pass 
out? Is that it?” I de- 
manded. 


GHE smiled and waved her 
hand 


*"That's putting it rather 
bluntly,” she laughed; “‘but 
it amounts to the same 
thing. Why, take Al Mor- 

an, for example. He and 

an areour warmest friends. 
He's just Ned's age, and 
they work in the same office 
side by side. We know that 
his income is exactly the 
same as ours, to the dollar. 
Yet Nan has furs, and they 
drive a car, and live at a six- 
thousand-dollar rate, letting 
Father meet the deficit. Al 
never worries about it; in 
fact, heisn’t really very much 
concerned whether he makes 


I wondered if the old folks were conscious 


sacrifice and saving, had laid by a little 
for their last years—did they ever have a 


; Money Talks— 


Sometimes It Screams 


HE man who wrote “Shall I Leave My 
Money to My Children?" raises a question 
that is hard to answer. 

There is no way to generalize on the subject. 
Look around your neighborhood. You will find 
many who have been ruined by the money left 
them. You will find others who have been helped. 
Some people know what to do with money, and 
some don't. It comes down to the individual. 
So far as the security of it is concerned I should 
feel perfectly safe in leaving my dollar and a half 
to John D. Rockefeller. He would not waste it— 
neither would he wrap it up in a napkin and leave 
it in his top bureau drawer. 

Parents should try to leave their children some- 
thing more important than money, however. Say, 
for example, a good education, consideration for 
others, love of fair dealing, respect for law. Many 
a man who has had money left to him is poor in- 
deed. I can think of one right now, à man who 
inherited one hundred thousand dollars. He has 
hung onto it, too. But that is all he has got. He 
has no charm, no brains, no friends. He hangs 
onto his money exactly as a large-sized ape hangs 
onto the food thrown into his cage—with ferocious 
tenacity. Nobody has any use for him, because 
everybody knows that he has contributed nothing 
to the world. In other words, his one hundred 
thousand dollars is meaningless to everybody 
except himself. 

It is true that money talks. But when it does 
all the talking, its talk is loud and cheap, and 
nobody wants to hear it. It isn't a man's money 
that commands respect, it is his achievements and 
ability. Sometimes money alone can inspire fear 
—but real respect—never. Tua Epiror. 


I was born on a farm in Massachusetts, 
hat's why of the situation. Good old folks who, by and at fifteen I started work in Boston. 
For the next twelve years I made about 
as much progress as the average hard- 


working young man; and at 
twenty-seven, when I mar- 
ried, | was earning one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars a 
month, and had managed to 
put away between three and 
four thousand dollars. ‘lwo 
vears later my eyes gave 
out, and the doctor insisted 
that I must abandon ofhce 
work and live outdoors. 1 
might possibly be able later 
to come back, he said; but 
to go on then would mean 
certain blindness. 


JO THE wife and I gath- 
‘J ered together our small 
possessions, and for the next 
seven years welivedona farm 
in the western part of the 
state, raising poultry and 
fruit, and managing to do a 
little better than make a liv- 
ing. Infact, quitea little bet- 
ter, for I had brought to the 
farm the double advantage 
of a business training and 
certain connections in the 


. city. We were able, there- 


fore, to sell direct to some of 
the city clubs, saving the 
middleman's profit; and 
gradually, as our reputation 
extended, the trade in- 
creased, until we were sell- 
ing not merely our own 
produce but handling that 
of our neighbors also, and 
doing thus a considerable 
wholesale business. 

Those were hard, trying 
years. We knew what it 
was to rise morning after 
morning at daybreak, and 
to keep at the work until 
sundown at night. Our 
clothes were mended and 
patched by my wife's hands 
until we sometimes mar- 
veled that they held together 
at all. We knew almost no 
amusements. I have some- 
times said to myself: “Thank 


rogress in the office or not. He says his 
hea th isn’t very good, anyway—though 
heaven knows it would be good enough if 
he would go to the gym every week and 


take care of it the way Ned takes care of 


his. But Al has convinced himself that 
the climate up North here isn’t suited to 
his particular constitution. And he says 
frankly that as soon as his father passes 
on he means to get the estate invested in 
bonds that won't require any attention 
except clipping the coupons, and make 
straight for Florida." 

I confess that the conversation left a 


suspicion that their children felt abused 
because those last years were prolonged? 
I felt a sudden surge of sympathy for those 
old folks which was, in a sense, a wave of 
self-sympathy. For I am in danger of be- 
ing one of them; and the thought has 
worried me not a little. 

In order to give a fair impression, I shall 
have to be perfectly frank. Let me say, 
then, that I am not a rich man, as riches 
are counted to-day, though I am com- 
fortably well off. If I were to close the 
books to-night there would be probably 
sixty thousand dollars in life insurance 


heaven, I shall at least be able to spare 
my children the possibility of any such 
hard experience as that!” And yet—yet, 
when I think back over my life, I realize 
that some of its richest compensations 
grew out of those hard years. In them 
vigorous health came to my wife and my- 
self and to the two youngsters who were 
born there on the soil. We learned how 
little a couple need be dependent upon 
the outside world for happiness, so long 
as they really care for each other. And, 
taking our living as we did from the 
land, we gained a (Continued on page 157) 


A Long-Distance Call — 


From Jim 


And how it shook 
up Centerville 


By 
Bess S treeter A ldrich 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 


O ELLA NORA ANDREWS, 

calm, unruffled, serenely hum- 

ming a gay little tune, gathering 

her school things together—her 

“Teacher's Manual of Primary 
Methods,” a box of water-colors, and a 
big bunch of scarlet-flamed sumac— 
came the sound of the telephone. 

Ella Nora, in her crisp blue linen 
school suit, shiftéd her working para- 

hernalia and took down the receiver. 
"ate is a veritable chameleon for chang- 
ing shape and color. This morning she 
had entered the fat, puffy person of asth- 
matic Mrs. Thomas Tuttle, and was 
saying: 

“That you, Ella? Have you heard the 
news? Jim Sheldon is coming here the 
last of the week. He'll be here on Num- 
ber Eight, Friday afternoon. And get 
ready now for the climax—he's bringing 
his bride. Wha’ say? Yes, his wife. He 
telephoned Pa from Chicago—imagine 
anybody telephoning clear from Chicago, 
Ella! He's waited long enough to get 
married, I must say. Bes thirty-six, if 
he'sa day. I know, because my Eddie's 
just two months older. Well, we must do 
something for them, and we'll have to 
get busy right away. Wha’ say? All 
right; I'll ask Addie Smith and Minnie 
Adams and Mis’ Meeker—she’s forever 
thinking of things to eat—” And on and 
on went the rasping, wheezing voice of 
Fate, while, through the window, Ella 
watched the red and yellow and orange 
zinnias in the back yard fade and run 
together into a smudge of prismatic 
coloring. 

Ella hung up the receiver and leaned 
against the window. There was a pound- 
ing in her throat, and she couldn't 
seem to concentrate her thoughts. The 
zinnias had brightened somewhat, but 
were still dancing diabolically with the 
cosmos behind them. From the chaotic 
jumble of her mind the naked, leering 
truth picked itself out: It had happened 
at last—Jim was married. By which 
statement one gathers, and rightfully, 
that Ella had in some indefinable way 
been prepared for the news she had just 
heard. 

In truth, Ella had been preparing for 
it for years. She was thirty-one now, and 
from her twentieth year she had been 
working consistently on an elaborate 
defense system that surrounded her heart. 
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Ella's feet and hands were cold and her cheeks blazing. She did 
waves of her hair, the cornflower blue of her eyes, and the lovely 


Patiently she had dug the trench of an 
apparent and complete absorption in her 
school work. She had piled around it 
countless sand bags of mere-friendliness 
toward Jim, put up an intricate entangle- 
ment of the bob wire of her sharp wit, 
and over it all painted the deceiving 
screen of her evident joy-in-her-freedom. 
But down under all this complicated 
protective system was The-Thing-In-Her- 
Heart, palpitating, vital, strong, held a 
prisoner for years by the stern edict of 
her mind, doing penance for having been 
unwise enough to go wandering out into 


No Man's Land of Dreams. 
ELA waited while the zinnias separated 


themselves from their background. It 
had happened. Of course! Hadn't she 
expected it? Predicted it? goes Warren 
Sheldon, on the staff of an Eastern 
newspaper, war correspondent, nationally 
known this past year, was no more a 


part of land-locked Centerville now than - 


the moon or the North Sea. It had been 
three years since he had last come breez- 
ing into town—tall, lean, brown, virile. 
Not a day of that short vacation had 
they missed being together—Ella caught 
hembreath. So this was what Tennyson 
meant, was it, when he said a sorrow's 
Fia of sorrow was remembering happier 
ays! 

The first school-bell rang. When Duty 
takes Misery by the shoulder and says 
gruffly, “Oh, cut it! Come on!" so much 
the better for Misery. 

Ella went quickly down the narrow 
brick walk, leaf strewn now with the red 
and gold of the Mid-West maple trees, 
and turned toward the schoolhouse where 
she had taught for, it seemed to her now, 
a half-century. Down the street a little 
girl disentangled her pipe-stem legs from 
the picket fence and slipped a moist hand 
into Ella's. 


a 


not know that, in the heightened color of her fair skin, the soft 
contour of her face, she was as beautiful as the young girl she envied 


“Miss-s4ndrews, where do all the 
rasshoppers go?” 
j “IJ dante know, dear." 

Back in the past was Ella's mind, 
down Childhood Road. She was only 
eight when Jim Sheldon, a big thirteen- 
year-old boy, newly orphaned, had come 
to live across the alley with his aunt and 
uncle and their little baby, Grace. For 
years Jim had meant nothing to her but 
a dreadful, scourge, to be borne with as 
much Christian fortitude as the boils of 
Job. One of his delicate marks of atten- 
tion had been a way of dropping unex- 
pectedly out of trees with a weird shriek 
just at dusk. Ella smiled involuntarily, 
and the little girl, seeing it, hugged her 
teacher’s hand to her cheek: 

" Miss-s-4ndrews, can you make white 
cookies out of brown dough?” 

“No, dear.” 


Then there had followed Jim’s high- 
school years, in which he had meant 


nothing to her, and she had been as 
unnoticed by Jim as the stilts or veloci- 
pede he had discarded. He had gone 
away to college, and later she to a 
teachers’ training-school, and one un- 
forgettable summer they had accidentally 
discovered that they held more in com- 
mon than with anyone else in dull old 
Centerville. Then Mother died, and from 
teaching in Capitol City, where she was 
meeting new people and having new 
experiences, she had come back home to 
keep. house for Father, and to teach in 
the same old dingy building where she 
herself had studied. 

" Miss-;zlndrews, my birthday's next 
July, or April—I forget which.” 

“That’s nice, dear." 


pur Jim, after a few months on the 
Centerville Enterprise," had gone out 
into the world, the journalistic world, 
and pushed rapidly ahead. Several 


important commissions had 
been his. He had written her 
once from Cuba, and once from 
Japan. A sudden bitterness 
seized her, that it could be so 
—Jim to go where he would 
and she to stay in stagnant 
old Centerville. 

“Miss-s Andrews, do skunks 
live in this town?” 

“Oh, no, dear!” 

This last year the whole 
country had read Jim’s war re- 

rts, and at rare intervals she 

ad received a letter from him, 
interesting and friendly. .In 
the last one he had said te had 
something to tell her when he 
got back. Well, this was it! 
And she had wondered—had 
let herself think that it might 
mean— A wave of fury, a sense 
of the loss of her self-respect, 
swept over her, that she should 
have allowed her heart to go 
philandering. 

They were at the school- 
house now. Ella took off her 
wide blue hat and hung it in 
the little closet. Then she 
went over to the corner black- 
board and wrote the memory 
verse for the day: 


Goldenrod, what have I learned 
from you? 

To be cheerful and loving, gentle 
and true. 


“Hypocrite!” she said sav- 
agely. 


HE other four women were 
at Mrs. Tom Tuttle's when 
Ella arrived. The Tuttle house 
was very new and displayed à 
great deal of yellow pine with 
a varnish smell. Some of the 
details of the new furnishings, 
including several lurid fruit 
pieces in oil, jumped at Ella as 
she sat down in the shining 
depths of a golden-oak rocker. 
Among other bric-à-brac, a 
painted celluloid collar box of 
Tom Tuttle's, that had evi- 
dently been thought too artis- 
tic to be relegated to a mere 
bedroom, held an advanta- 
geous place on the glossy colon- 
nade. No better-hearted peo- 
le than Centerville held were to be found 
in the whole world admitted Ella to her- 
self as she gazed, fascinated, at the re- 
ceptacle which had wandered out of Tom 
Tuttle's boudoir. But why did so many of 
them have such atrocious taste? 

There was immediate discussion as to 
what form of social event Jim's enter- 
tainment should take. Mrs. Tom Tuttle 
wanted an evening party, with all the 
men, women and children in town. 

“T just feel like we couldn't do enough 
for jun Sheldon and his bride," she 
wheezed, her chin trembling and her 
eyes filling with tears., Emotion of any 
description—joy, pathos, surprise, sorrow, 
it made no difference—always set her 
tear ducts to working. 

Mrs. Meeker wanted a real supper 
with long tables and everybody sitting 
down at once. lo Mrs. Meeker, earth 
held no sorrow that food could not heal, 
and life’s sweetest moment was the one 
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in which some neighbor said, 1 just know 
this is Mis’ Meeker's salad." 

“Tt will be late afternoon when thev 
get here," she argued, "and I'll bet sup- 
per would taste mighty good to 'em." 

“Supper!” Minnie Adams was wither- 
ingly scornful. * fim Sheldon eats dinner 
at night now." : 

“Well, I don't care if he does! I can 
remember the time when he et a good old- 
fashioned supper. And it's awful silly 
to call it dinner. ‘Breakfast, dinner and 
supper, created He them.’ | believe | 
could find them very words in the Bible 
if I set out to hunt.” 

“What would we serve if we had—an 
evening meal?’ Addie Smith asked 
hurriedly. Addie was little and pretty 
and, like many another ultra-pacifist, 
was mentally a nonentity, the echo of an 
echo. But she was the doctor's wife 
and she had more cut glass and china than 
anyone else in town. 

“Potatoes for one thing." Mrs. Meeker 
was on familiar ground. “I’ve got a new 
way; I learned it from Jennie «Rhodes 
when she visited me, and I intended to 
spring it on the Kensington; but I'm 
like Mis' Tuttle, nothing's too good for 
Jim Sheldon and his bride. First, you 
mash 'em—" 

“Jim and his bride?" Ella inquired 
languidly. 

“Oh, you go on, Ella!—and then you 
put 'em on the plate with an ice-cream 
mold, and there they stand up just as 
cute, like little pyramids with a clove 
at the top.” . 

“A clove! Why, a clove? Why not a 
clothespin, or a prune? Is there a clove 
on the top of the pyramids?” Ella’s 
apparently unquenchable spirits were 
rising. 

Minnie Adams insisted on a reception 
in the town hall. Minnie was very tall 
and seemed co get thinner toward the 
top. Even her neck was larger at the 
base and very long, as though Nature 
in an absent-minded mood had forgotten 
shot she was doing and gone on making 
neck. 


“DUT, Minnie,” Ella interposed diplo- 

matically, “a reception is so stiff. At 
least it would be stiff for informal Center- 
ville people to give.” 

“Oh, f don’t think so—and it would 
show her that we know how to do things 
right. She’s probably a New York girl— 
or she may be French, for all we know. 
Good land! I hope not. We'd have to 
motion out everything we had to say. 
Anyway, a reception wouldn't be stiff 
when we got it to going good." 

“How do you stop it when you do get 
it to going?" Mrs. Tuttle wanted to know. 

* Maybe it would be like Mrs. Whitman 
in her new electric car over at Green- 
wood," Ella suggested. “She couldn't 
stop it, you know. She went round and 
round the garage all afternoon calling 
out to the men every time she went by. 


And they couldn't make out what she 
said, and thought she was just showing 
off." 


Everyone laughed. Ella, apparently, 
was the gayest of all. 

“le would be nice to have a picture of 
Jim up," Addie Smith suggested timidly. 
As it was Addie's first contribution to the 
gcneral reserve fund of ideas it should 
have been met with more respect, but it 
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only called forth from Ella: “Horos! 
Addie! You'll be wanting to paste his 
war articles up on the walls of che hall." 

"Speaking of the hall" Mis. Meeker 
put in, "I think a lot of Japanese um- 
brellas and lanterns vould be haed to 
cover the walls, they're so dingy ” 

"And, maybe, we could get Sam Fong 
to come up and stand under them for 
atmosphere.” [t was Ella again, making 
the others laugh. “Thank goodness, PI 
always be like that," she thought to 
herself, as though she had just made a 
discovery. "Outside I'll always be gay 
and silly." 


INNIE ADAMS won. It was to be 
f a reception. Tom Tuttle was to go 
to the train and get the guests in his car. 
Minnie had sniffed to herself over this 
particular detail, Tom’s car being of 
that make which carries a very modest 
price and a very immodest notoriety. But 
as Tom had been honored with the tele- 
phone message from Jim, there was noth- 
ing to do but submit. 

If Jim and his wife chose to change 
their clothes, Tom was to stop with them 
at his house, and then bring them on 
over to the hall. There were several 


hundred other details connected with the 


soirée, definitely planned, so that the 
whole thing would move, barrage-like, 
with the precision of clockwork. For 
genuine leadership, Marshal Foch had 
nothing on Mrs. Thomas Tuttle. 

Ella found herself swept along on the 
tidal wave of preparations, hating it, 
heartsick, loathing the attempt of these 
kind, simple folk to make of themselves 
something they were not. 

The receiving line was to have been 
composed of the five who had met at 
Mrs. Tuttles, but Ella balked. If this 
horrible thing had to be, she, at least, 
didn’t purpose to be a member of the 
shock troops. She compromised by 
agreeing to take charge of the frappé 
bowl, far in the rear of the long hall. 

On Friday afternoon the old hall over 
Hodge’s Dry Goods Emporium looked, 
as the “Enterprise” would later describe 
it, “a bower of loveliness.” Under Ella’s 
direction the school children had mag- 
nanimously brought in half the maple 
leaves and at least two-thirds of the 
blazing sumac in the precinct. 

Red-faced, pufy Mrs. Tom Tuttle 
had on a dark purple silk which gave 
her the appearance of being about to 
expire from an apoplectic stroke. Tall, 
angular Minnie Adams, with an aigrette 
from her last winter’s hat in her hair, 
had, in defiance of Biblical axiom, by 
taking thought added a cubit to her 


stature. Mrs. Meeker’s best black silk 
was slightly awry from much journey- 
ing to and fro between the sandwich 


table and the coffee pot. Addie Smith 
had on a really beautiful gown purchased 
at Capitol City. 

“If she only doesn’t say ‘have saw, 
thought illa. 

Ella, herself, was in white—a dainty, 
sheer dress which she carried with that 
little indefinable air that no one- else in 
Centerville possessed. 

“You look like a bride yourself, Ella.” 
Mrs. Meeker paused in one of her 
breathless flittings to the kitchen. “I 
wish to the land it was you—you'd ’w 
made Jim a real smart wife.” 


“Ab, madam, l thank youl? Et 
bowed in mock solemnity and then 
laughed gavly, while lhe-Thing-In-He- 
Heart winced and moaned. 

The assemblage was noticeably lak- 
ing un masculinity. Po be sure, a tes 
brave souls were there Doctor. Smuti 
and old Judge Adams and the tve 
ministers and the editor of the Enter- 
prise.” But not for che President of th: 
United States would the majority. of th. 
Centerville men have gone through th.: 
boiled-shirt ordeal. 

It was almost time now. The receivin. 
line nervously eyed the chalk marks whict 
designated the exact spot where, in a fev 
moments, it was to function. 

The train whistled in. That was the 
cue for several dozen people to do severa: 
dozen different things. Ella’s particula: 
response to this signal was to go down tw» 
flights of stairs to the cellar under thc 
dry-goods store and bring up part of the 
cold frappé, which had been packed 
since noon in an ice-filled tub, as the ice 
from the old frog pond was too dirty tc 
put into the beverage. She did her 
assigned task, and then, with taut nerves. 
stood by the rear window of the hall and 
looked out over the dismal array of boxes, 
barrels and sheds, waiting— 

At a slight commotion on the stairway 
she breathed a little prayer for composure 
and walked over to take her place at the 
frappé bowl. Even so walked Marie 
Antoinette out onto the balcony at 
Versailles. 


"THEY were coming in. There was Jim. 
taller, leaner, browner, hishead thrown 
back with that familiar air, and the bovish 
smile she knew so well. And—that— 
beautiful girl! She was not over twenty- 
two or -three, lithe, “lovely, radiant. 
She was in gray, a soft, exquisite pearl- 
gray. From the tips of her slender grav- 
shod feet and the tips of her slender 
gray-gloved hands to the drooping dove 
winged hat, she was perfection. 

Jim was shaking hands .with Mrs. 
Tuttle, while his wife stood waiting with 
a pretty air of shy interest, until, with a 
protective gesture, he drew her forward. 

Ella's feet and hands were cold and 
her cheeks blazing. She did not know 
that, in the heightened color of her fai 
skin, the soft waves of her hair, the corn- 
flower blue of her eyes, and the lovely 
contour of her face, she was as beautiful! 
as the young girl she envied. 

She only knew that everything wa: 
going wrong. Mrs. ‘Tuttle, in her atro- 
cious purple dress, had bounced out of 
the receiving line, thrown her massive 
arms around the girl and kissed her. 
Ella shuddered. From experience she 
knew what a combustion it had been. 

The whole line was breaking up. 
Everyone was laughing immoderately. 
She could hear Minnie Adams's high 
henlike cackle, and Mrs. Meekgr’s bass 
rumble that always sounded as though 
she were using a megaphone. And in 
a few minutes Jim would bring that 
exquisite creature back here to meet fcr 
and to drink iceless punch. How char- 
acteristicof Centerville was that dirty frog- 
pond ice! The whole thing was horrible. 
They were frog-pond people, doing things 
in a frog-pond way. Oh, she was ashamed 
of Centerville, ashamed of Mrs. Tom 
Tuttle's effusion, (Continued an pave 1064 


It is One Thing to Desire—and 
Another to Determine 


Almost everybody wants a good job—but not so many have 


the w2/l to do what is necessary to get it 


AST year, I, as an employer, talked 
with at least five thousand ap- 
plicants for jobs. Many of these 
men were not out of work. They 
already had positions, but they 

wanted to make a change. 

Part of my problem in picking those I 
wanted out of this mass of applicants was 
to find what was at the bottom of their 
desire for a new position. For that desire 
may be a sign of weakness or it may be a 
sign of strength. 

If I can get the truth about this one 
thing, I shall have a pretty good clue to a 
man's value in business. In response 
to--my questions, he may uncon- 
sciously show that he can't stand 
criticism, that he resents being 
asked to work hard, that he 
hasn't the grit to live on a 
small salary until he has 
made himself worth a big 
one. He may not be able 
to get along with other 
men. He may be looking 
for a soft snap, an easy 
boss. If he is guilty of 
any of these things, I 
don't want him. 

But, on the other hand, 
he may want to change be- 
cause he has come to the con- . 
clusion, after an honest effort, 
that his present job holds no fu- 
ture for him. He is willing to start 
at the bottom, to work hard, to get 
along on small pay; but he wants to see 
footholds above him by which he can 
climb. He may be in business where the 
very top isn’t much of a height itself. He 
wants to go higher and he is bound to do 
it. That kind of a desire for change is a 
sign of strength—if it doesn’t stop at being 
merely a desire. 

I have to study very often the type of 
man who sticks at an unpromising job 
until he loses all hope, all initiative. And 
I want to say right here, if you can't see 
any future in your work, get out! Take a 

sition at a lower salary, if necessary. 
T yon lack the courage to make the 

lunge, all right! Stay where you are. 
3ut blame yourself, then; don't blame the 
job. And remember that “desire” is not 
**determination." They begi with the 
same letter—but they don’t end on the 
same pinnacle of success. 

You notice that I said to get out if you 
can’t see any future in your job. As a 
matter of fact, there is a future in most 
jobs. But it probably isn’t there for you, 
if you can’t see it. You must have a vision 
before you of something toward which 

ou are striving. And if, even after open- 
ing your eyes and honestly looking for 
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something worth attaining, you still can 
see nothing ahead—then you never will 
go far. 

Many times I have been sick at heart 
over the crushed, discouraged men who 
have come to ask timidly for a position. 
Unhappy, hopeless, they feebly beat their 
wings against the bars, trying to escape 
from their prison. Had they made the at- 
tempt when they first realized that their 
job held no future for them, they proba- 

ly would have succeeded. But they 
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Who is at the head of The J. C. Penney 
Company, which owns and operates a 
chain of 197 stores in 27 different states. 
Mr. Penney is 44 years old. He started out 
with $500 capital and set up his first store 
in Kemmerer, a small Wyoming town 


lacked the courage. When they came to 
me, they were still moved more by desire 
than by determination. They wanted 
rather than willed. And their attempt to 
escape was almost pitiful. 


ON’T misunderstand me. I do not 

mean to say that if you are middle- 
aged, discouraged, in a rut, it is impossible 
for you to get out of it. Although as a rule 
I prefer to hire young men, I have taken 
on middle-aged men who had got into a 
blind alley, but, through some revival of 
will and courage, had broken through the 
wall that blocked their way and had come 
to me for a chance to begin in another di- 
rection. And they made good. Courage 
is a quality which grows with use. It may 
take nerve to give up a position where 


Bee are doing fairly well and to take a 
ower one somewhere else. But if you 
have courage and ambition you can do it. 
The breaking away is the hardest part. 
But the man who does it when it does 
cost him an effort has the right stuff in 
him. The man who makes a change just 
for a change is merely a floater. 

Real success has never yet been ob- 
tained except through sacrifice. My job 
is to try to develop men into good mer- 
chants; and someone asked me the other 
day how these men could help themselves 
in this process of development. My reply 

was: 

“By study, more study, and then 
some more study.” 

I had the opportunity recently 

to look over the records of a 
New York business school 
which trains men by cor- 
respondence, and I confess 
that I was amazed at what 

I found. On its lists were 

over 1,300 presidents of 

corporations! There were 


2,500 vice presidents; 
2,000 treasurers, 5,000 
secretaries, and 11,000 


managers. Do you realize 
what that means? Here 
were more than 20,000 men 
who had reached positions of 
high authority in business, but 
who were still eager to learn, to 
study, in order to become more efficient. 
That’s the kind of stuff in a man which 
keeps him growing. It is perhaps a plati- 
tude to say that what you do in business 
hours does not count as much as what you 
do outside of them. But, like most plati- 
tudes, there’s a lot of truth in it. 

From among the five thousand appli- 
cants I examined last year I picked 
a hundred men. I was choosing them 
with a view to making them partners 
in our stores, but I think most em- 
ployers also want men with the qualities 
for which I was looking. Of course I am 
glad to have a man understand the busi- 
ness. But there is something much more 
important than technical knowledge, and 
that thing is character. 

One of the first tests to which I put an 
applicant is to make our offer just as un- 
attractive as possible. I tell him baldly 
that he will have long, hard hours of work. 
I describe the dull little towns in which he 
may have to live. I emphasize the small 
salary on which he must start. I make 
everything, except the ultimate goal of a 
partnership, as little tempting as possible. 
If the man is the kind that thinks through 
to the end, sees what he wants to gain, 
and is willing to (Continued on page 95) 
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The Girl That Henry 
Had to Fire 


A love story laid in a business office 


By Cora Schilling Lawson 


R. CONNELL, please—” 
Henry Connell paused with 
one foot lifted for the next 
step and his mouth slightly 
ajar, in sheer surprise at be- 
ing addressed by one of the—er—female 
sex. 

"Mr. 
risers?” 

This was familiar ground, but Henry 
swallowed twice before he was able to ar- 
ticulate. When he did speak, he apparent- 
ly addressed his remarks to the door to- 
ward which he was headed. 

"Why," he stammered, “why—treads 
and risers are—are stairs; that is, they are 
the—the steps. Treads are what you 
tread on, and risers are what you—what 
you rise on." 

Poor Henry had not meant to be fun- 
nv, but Miss Crosby seemed to think he 
was. She gave a delicious little laugh that 
made Henry turn around and look at her 
again. Before this he had regarded her as 
a necessary appendage to the office, a 
stenographer, a "lady stenographer" he 
termed it. Now he suddenly saw that she 
Sas just a girl, and a rather pretty one at 
that. 

“It’s awfully hard getting used to all 


Connell, what are treads and 


these new terms," sighed Miss Crosby. . 


“I never dreamed there were such things 
in an ordinary building, and Mr. Burton 
is so fussy. When I spelled rabbet and 
jamb the way I was taught, he told me 
we weren't running a zoo, or putting up 
preserves, either." 

Henry laughed faintly, and looked long- 
ingly at the quiet solitude of the drafting- 
room. 

“And, Mr. Connell,” getting up with a 
swish of silk and a faint odor of perfume, 
“I wonder if you would mind helping me 
put up these curtains?” She unrolled a 
bundle and displayed a pair of ancient 
lace curtains, freshly laundered. “I guess 
they used to have them up before; I found 
them in the storeroom and took them 
home and washed them. It looks so dis- 
mal here with just those blank windows.” 

“Why—er—do you think Mr. Farrell 
would like it?" he stammered. 

Miss Crosby regarded him with wide- 
eyed wonder. "Why shouldn't he? I 
should think he'd be glad to have the 
office look homey.” 

Henry groaned, but did not have the 
courage to argue further. For ten minutes 
he struggled to get the refractory curtains 
to hang just the way they should, and dur- 
ing those ten minutes he pictured Farrell’s 
wrath. They’d come down quicker than 
they went up, he thought. 

“There!” Miss Crosby clapped her 
hands. “They look just fine. Mr. Con- 
nell, now doesn’t the room look better? 
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It'll be lots nicer to work here now. And 
thank you for putting them up, Mr. Con- 
nell.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” edging toward 
the drafting-room. 

"You'd be a mighty handy man to have 
around a house,” with a smile so bewilder- 
ing that Henry backed into a corner of the 
table. “We haven't any men in our fami- 
ly, and it's so hard to keep things togeth- 
er. Our back fence is leaning over and 
we're not strong enough to fx it. And 
there's something the matter with the gas 
stove, and the picture molding is coming 
down in the dining-room." 

Henry looked at her helplessly, the 
blood surging hotly to his ears, his cheeks, 
his forehead. . 

“Why, I'd be glad—that is, if 1—" 

Miss Crosby misunderstood, and came 
to his rescue. "Oh, would you?" she 
breathed gratefully. “You don't know 
how much we'd appreciate it—all of us. 
When could you come?" 

Silence. 

“Would Saturday be all right? You 
could come out in the afternoon and then 
have supper with us. And,” shyly, "if you 
tell me what you like, I'll cook it for you.” 

“Cook!” Henry found his tongue at 
last. “Can you cook?" Then, as he heard 
steps in the corridor, he added hastily, 
"Yes—yes—[l'll come Saturday,” and 
dashed into the drafting-room and dropped 
on his own stool in the corner, wiping per- 
spiration from his forehead and seizing 
his pencil with a grip that would have held 
a shovel. 


ENRY CONNELL was a draftsman 

in the Farrell Architectural Com- 
pany. Does that explain him? He re- 
ceived for his services thirty dollars a 
week, and honestly believed that it was 
just about what he was worth. That was 
the chief trouble with Henry Connell; he 
considered himself worth just thirty dol- 
lars a week, and thirty dollars he received. 
He was satisfied with his position and 
with his life in general. His room at the 
Bigelow boarding-house (for men only) 
was comfortable; his bank account was 
growing; his work was steady. What 
more should a fellow of twenty-seven de- 
sire? The men in the office liked him; he 
was invaluable in finding lost articles and 
in looking up data in architectural records. 
Henry's mind worked feverishly all that 
afternoon. To-morrow was Friday; by 
all rules—and Henry could not hope to 
set them aside—Friday was followed by 
Saturday. There remained to him, there- 
fore, one day of grace; one day in which to 
rustle up some excuse to let him out of fix- 
ing the back fence, repairing the gas stove, 
fastening up the picture molding. It 


wasn’t that Henry would have minded 
doing it. In fact, he would have liked to 
mess around with tools again, provided — 
provided he needn't talk. 

“There aren't any men in our family,” 
Miss Crosby had said. Henry pictured 
himself, sitting ill at ease at the table, pre- 
sided over by an imposing Mrs. Crosby, 
with Miss Crosby at his side and the re- 
mainder of the table surrounded by the 
Crosby girls. Henry's fevered imagina- 
tion blessed Mrs. Crosby with twenty or 
more daughters, all staring at him and 
asking questions, and probably giggling 
a little at his discomfiture, 


BET Friday came and went without any 
change in the situation. Atnoon Miss 
Crosby sought him out and requested aid 
with her notes. Henry slid off his stool 
obligingly and followed her into the outer 
office. Inwardly he resolved to have his 
noon hour changed; as it was, he and Miss 
Crosby were alone. 

“Which sounds right, ‘flowed’ or ‘float- 
ed’ finish for plaster? My notes could be 
either." And, "Are the joints between 
bricks really ‘raked’ out?" Usually her 
questions were fearful and wonderful, 
based on her notes, of course. At times 
Henry had to consult the plans to set her 
right, and as he read the floor plans, verti- 
cal sections and details, Miss Crosby's 
admiration of him grew, and she did not 
hesitate to tell him so. 

"My! but you're clever to be able to see 
all that on one of those plans. I couldn't 
if I stayed here a hundred years." She 
had been with them for one week. 

“Oh, it's easy if you know how,” Henry 
answered almost jauntily, but his heart 
skipped a beat and his head unconsciously 
lifted with an air of pride. Praise was 
sweet music to his ears. Humph—perhaps 
m wouldn't change his noon hour after 
all. 

He noticed that she had brought a pot 
of red geraniums and set it in the window; 
also that she had looped back the curtains 
with a band of red ribbon. Henry won- 
dered what Farrell would say when he got 

ack. 

“Mr. Connell, do you have to capitalize 
‘mahogany’?” 

Henry turned from the window. “What 
do you want with mahogany in these 
specifications?" 

Miss Crosby told him. 

“It’s a mistake," Henry said brusquely. 
Then, for fear of hurting her, "Perhaps 
you misunderstood." 

But Miss Crosby was sure about it. 
Mr. Burton had told her to copy the 
woodwork from the Union Trust Com- 
pany specifications, and it said mahogany 
as plain as could be. 
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Henry shook his head. “That’s wrong 
—- doesn't agrce with the plans. Should 
be birch in mahogany finish." This was 
something he did know about. “I’ll take 
1t up with Farrell to-morrow if he's back." 

this last, it must be admitted, was said 
for Miss Crosby’s benefit, and he rejoiced 
to see that she was impressed. He would 
be far more likely to tell the chief drafts- 
man about it. But, as it happened, he did 
neither. 


ON SATURDAY, Henry noticed with 
horror that Miss Crosby had brought 
down a second plant, a bleeding heart, and 
set it on the table in the center of a Cluny 
lace doily. Henry didn’t know that it was 
Cluny lace, but it was. He did know that 
Farrell would raise a howl when he got 
back. The little lunch cloth spread over a 
smaller table made him groan inwardly. 
He looked over at Miss Crosby. She was 
so small and sweet, a little creature of 
wonderful curves, and possessed of such a 
trusting, helpless expression that Henry’s 
heart swelled with an overwhelming sym- 
pathy, a desire to take care of her. He 
wasn’t aware of the correct diagnosis of 
that queer feeling he had. He 

thought it was merely pity at 

the thought of what old Farrell 

would say. 

“Tt looks nice, doesn’t it?” she 
smiled. “The first few days I 
didn’t think I could stay here; 
it was so bare. But it looks quite 
nice and comfortable now, doesn't 
it, Mr. Connell?" 

'There was something about 
the way she said “Mr. Connell" 
that made Henry feel like old 
Farrell and the head draftsman 
rolled into one. It was as if the 
entire matter rested on his de- 
cision. 

At precisely three thirty that 
afternoon, Her began to get 
ready for the ordeal “ihre was 
no escaping it, and although he 
had racked his brains and thought 
of a half-dozen plausible excuses, 
three-thirty found him at the 
Bigelow boarding-house, strug- 
gling into his best blue serge suit 
and light blue tie. At three-for- 
ty he regarded himself with dis- 
satisfaction in the narrow mirror. 
He shook his head; he looked too 
much like a dance or a party. 
Ten minutes later he was back 
in his working clothes, and com- 
paratively at ease again. 

At four-fifteen he was timidly 
ringing the bell of the Crosby 
house, heart pounding and ears 
aflame. This, remember, was 
Henry's first call, and he expect- 
ed to be overwhelmed with a 
rush of young Crosby girls. He 
thought yearningly of a boy— 
even though he be a little fellow, 
three or four years old, just some- 
one to relieve the overwhelming 
femininity of the affair. 

He pressed the bell again, hop- 
ing he had made a mistake in the 
number, though he doubted it. 
Miss Crosby had given him such 
explicit directions that even a 
deaf, dumb and blind man could 
have found the place without 


culty. 


To his relief only Miss Crosby and her 
mother were at home. Miss Crosby worea 
blue checked apron and had a daub of flour 
in her eyebrow, which fact somehow made 
Henry feel more at ease. Mrs. Crosby was 
just an ordinary woman—reminded him of 
his own mother, or Aunt Hilda, or "most 
any comfortable middle-aged woman. He 
was surprised to find himself talking quite 
easily, and he experienced a small thrill 
at having them hang on his words. It was 
the first time since he had left the farm 
that anyone had been eager to listen to 
him! Somehow, it made him feel more 
like a necessary human being. 

The sagging fence yielded readily to 
Henry's sturdy shoulder; the gas ran 
slipped back into working order after he 
had twisted a few bolts and screws; a tack 
quickly remedied the drooping picture 
molding. 

Then Henry actually searched for work, 
strengthened by a fresh and still hot 
doughnut, a large puffy one, covered with 
sticky sugar. Hen licked his fingers, 
and laughed when Mrs. Crosby saw him. 
He fastened up the clothesline, put up a 
handy shelf over the sink in the kitchen, 
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trained the rose vine to grow at the proper 
angle over the back porch, and opened a 
jar of peaches for supper. 

At the table he deported himself with 
an easy, man-of-the-world air, talking 
politics, horticulture, and music with mar- 
velous abandon, teasing the youngest 
Crosby girl, and even letting ife baby, 
Miss Crosby's eldest sister's baby, hold 
his finger. 

"Did anyone notice your new dress, 
Marie?" the youngest Crosby had asked. 
Yes, her name was Marie. A singularly 
pretty name it was, Henry thought. 

“No, of course not, silly! Offices are for 
business," Marie answered with dignity. 
Whereupon Henry distinguished himself 
by saying boldly, yes, boldly: 

“Someone did. He thought it mighty 

rettyt" And Henry laughed at Marie's 
ush. 


"THAT is just an example of Henry's bril- 
liance, which astonished him far more 
than it did the Crosbys. After supper he 
helped with the dishes; another echo from 
his boyhood days which made him feel at 
home and at ease. (Continued on page 153) 


In a matter-of-fact tone he told her 
of his raise. Marie glowed. "Oh, Hen- 
ry! I'm so proud of you. I always 
knew you were the smartest man in 
the office. I wouldn't be surprised 
if you'd be in the firm pretty soon" 


The Adventures of a 


Caterer 


Including a wild dash in a taxicab with a 


five-foot fish 


By Mary Rodgers De Motte 


EFORE marriage I was a school- 
teacher; but I did not enjoy the 
work, and after I was married 
I always said that if ever I had 
to earn my own living again, I 

wouldn’t teach. Of course I was sure then 
that I wouldn’t have to. I was just specu- 
lating for the fun of the thing, the way 
you do when you say: 

“If someone should hand me a million 
dollars to-morrow, I’d buy a yacht and 
I'd buy an automobile and—" 

I remember one evening when my hus- 
band and I were having dinner at our min- 
ister's—in fact, I remember everything 
about that dinner far better than I do the 
breakfast I had this very morning. There 
was a delicious pudding for dessert and I 
could hardly wait to get home to my own 
kitchen to try it; for I was pretty sure I 
- could improve it by having a lemon sauce 
instead of the sweet sauce my hostess 
served. 

While we were sitting over our coffee 
the conversation happened to turn to 
professions for women, and I made the re- 
mark I had made often before about 
teaching. 

"What would you do if you didn't 
teach?" inquired my host. 

*Oh, I don't know," I said; "but it 
would have some connection, somehow or 
other, with cooking." (Of course you feel 
here the influence of the pudding I had 
just eaten, though it is true that every 
girl in our family is born with a hankering 
in her fingers for the rolling pin and the 
egg beater.) 

“TIl tell you what to do," said my host. 
“Go into the catering business! I know a 
little woman in Pittsburgh who has made 
a wonderful success of it." 

Then he told me her name and some 
more-about her, and I was awfully inter- 
ested at the time, though I suppose I 
scarcely thought of her again during the 
next few years. For in just those next 
three or four years there happened to me 
all the things which are spread out over 
the whole lives of most other women. 

After the death of my husband I began 
trying to think of some work I could take 
up to help support myself and my little 
girl. And then there flashed into my mind 
the minister! And the woman in Pitts- 
burgh who had “made a wonderful suc- 
cess of the catering business!” Impul- 
sively and immediately I sat down and 
wrote her a letter asking for a position in 
her establishment. Then I sat down to 
wait for an answer. 

Thold myself up as an illustration of the 
blackboard mottoes which adorn the 
schoolrooms of our youth; all those mot- 
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toes about perseverance always winning, 
and try, try again, and never give up. 
But perhaps it was easy to cultivate this 
sort of rubber-ball “resistance” because I 
was doing it along the lines of my own in- 
clinations. Anyhow, I had my reward, as 
the blackboard mottoes said I would; for, 
long after any intelligent human being 
would have given up hope, the long- 
awaited reply did come. It appeared that 
the Pittsburgh lady had been in Cali- 
fornia. 

Now, however, she sent a special de- 
livery letter, offering me a position as 
assistant caterer if I could come at once. 
Could I? Well, I simply flew to Pitts- 
burgh and plunged almost at once into 
the most exciting of professions. 


S THERE any other profession, I won- 

der, that holds so many adventures, so 
many moments of suspense, so many sur- 
prises and so many shocks? 

There were, for instance, those thrilling 
functions at the Bank of Pittsburgh: two 
luncheons on consecutive days. We had 
sent all the way to Oregon for the salmon. 
There was one for each day, to be served 
cold, from the buffet, where they were to 
be displayed, head and tail included, and 
decorated; of course, with lemon, rosettes 
of mayonnaise, etc. My employer was to 
take charge the first day, and I the second. 

After she had started off that first day, 
with the maids and the colored waiters 
and the motor truck filled with dishes, sil- 
ver, table linen, and the food for the 
luncheon, I went about some cake baking. 

Presently the telephone rang, and in 
answering it I recognized the voice of my 
employer, who seemed distinctly per- 
turbed. 

“Get the other salmon down here im- 
mediately!” she ordered. : 

“But how?” I | i 

“Any way you can!” came the reply. 
“But get it here immediately.” 

It may sound a very simple matter to 
et a salmon down to the Bank of Pitts- 
urgh, but it wasn’t; for there I was all 

alone, and that salmon was between íve 
and six feet long! In fact, in the matter of 
length, the salmon had me beaten to a 
frazzle. But I ordered a taxicab, and the 
taxi man helped me carry the fish out. It 
was all wrapped up in white cloth and fas- 
tened to a board. And the chauffeur and 
myself bore it in state down the steps of 
that rather elegant residence in the East 
End, as if it were a hospital patient on a 
stretcher. 

It seemed at first as if there wasn’t 
ing to be room enough for both the Fish 
and the Lady in the taxicab; but we final- 


ly managed by putting the salmon in di- 
agonally, and I draped myself in the re- 
maining space. In this manner we were 
whisked through the heart of Pittsburgh, 
I with one arm about my cold, clammy, 
white-swathed, fishy partner, making a 
strange pair, the two of us. 

But we got there safely and in plenty of 
time. I remember that the colored waiters 
were very much interested, and the priv- 
ileged head waiter went around exclaim- 


ing: 

"However did that li'l girl and that big 
fish get down here together?” 

The reason they had sent for the second 
salmon was this: The bankers had to be 
served in two groups; and the first group 
had liked the salmon so well that they had 
consumed it entirely, so that the next 
day’s salmon had to be summoned for the 
second group. 

But then came the problem of salmon 
for the next day; for the whole fish, with 
head and tail, had been particularly and 
specially ordered, and could be obtained 
only in Oregon. What we did was this: 
We could get in Pittsburgh whole salmon, 
except that they were minus head and tail. 
So we saved these extremities of the Ore- 
gon salmon and neatly and beautifully fas- 
tened chem to the Sthenwise complete fish 
by means of small sticks. Then we con- 
cealed the joining by the decorations and, 
behold! the illusion was complete. 

I remember another time when we gave 
a tea for Mrs. Rinehart. When the wait- 
resses got there and discovered that she 
was Mary Roberts Rinehart, the famous 
novelist and playwright, whose “Seven 
Days” was then having its very successful 
run in Pittsburgh, they were so excited 
that we could hardly get any work out of 
them. But the day went through without 
misadventure. 


THE misadventure, however, came the 
next day, when Mrs. Rinehart called up 
on the telephone to order a hundred and 
fifty tomato aspic rings for some church 
affair. 

“How much will they be?” she inquired. 

“Fifteen cents apiece,” I told her. 

“That’s perfectly outrageous!” she 
said; “I never heard of such an exorbitant 
charge. Fifteen cents apiece, when they 
are nothing but water and gelatine and a 
little tomato!” 

Now, of course, Mrs. Rinehart was per- 
fectly right. She showed that she knew 
what she was talking about. Fifteen cents 
was an exorbitant price; but I knew we 
didn’t have a hundred and fifty molds on 
hand, and might not be able to get them. 
It would hurt the establishment to refuse 
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an order, so all I could do was to make the 
price prohibitive. 

“I am sorry," I said to Mrs. Rinehart, 
“but they are fifteen cents apiece.” 

“The church couldn't afford to pay so 
exorbitant a price," said Mrs. Rinehart, 
“and I will make them myself." 

The next day she telephoned again. “I 
think your price as terrible as ever," she 
said, “but I shall have to give you the or- 
der, for I have priced the 
molds and find they are 
fifteen cents apiece." 

So not only did the 
establishment have to go 
out and pay fifteen cents 
for what molds they 
could get, but they could 
not get enough molds on 
such short notice, so the 
only thing to do was to 
buy doughnut cutters 
and take off the handles. 
And Mrs. Rinehart got 
a better bargain than 
ever she knew, and had 
a joke on the establish- 
ment besides, although 
she never knew that, 
' either. 


Bu the arch enemy 
and the chief joker 
of the caterer is the ex- 
ress, and I don’t think 
will ever get over that 
feeling about it. Even if 
I were to p a five- 
pound box of candy and 
a box of Killarney roses 
every day by express, it 
would never restore to 
me a feeling of trustful 
affection for that insti- 
tution. I have a back- 
ground of too many mis- 
adventures, especially in 
the days when I was 
head of my own estab- 
lishment and did my 
catering in a circuit of 
small towns. 
You see, the food can't 
r sent off early enough 
o allow it plenty of time 
for reaching its destina- 
tion; it has to be shipped 
at the last minute, so 
that it won't spoil en 
route. I would have had 
no more trepidation 
about committing myself 
to anocean liner during the perilous days of 
submarine warfare than I have had about 
committing the dear ones of my catering 
business to the express company. Oh, 
misgivings and heart sinkings! Oh, fears 
that gnaw at one's vitals and leave one's 
mouth dry and one's pulse unsteady! 
How blithely the expressman lifted our 
consignments into his truck, and how 
blithely away they rolled. I have watched 
them go, freezers and hampers and salad 
packers and all—wondering if I would ev- 
er see them again, and wondering whether 
there would be any luncheon, or wedding 
breakfast, or reception, at all. At least, 
so far as refreshments were concerned, 
which was the only point that interested 
me. 
And yet, looking back over the years, I 
realize that the wedding breakfast, or the 
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reception, or the luncheon, whichever it 
was, always came off. Of course, when- 
ever I could, I kept track of the express 
myself, making sure that it got on the 
same train that I did, and checking it up 
at each change of cars. But I remember 
once when the station bus came for me be- 
fore the expressman had come for the pro- 
visions, and I left not knowing whether 
that precious food would follow me or not. 
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Who is the manager of a fashionable woman's club in Pittsburgh. 
She was graduated from Washington Seminary, at Washington, 
Pennsylvania, and taught school for two years before she married 


Then I remember another time when I 
was catering for a wedding of two hundred 
guests, furnishing the silver and linen as 
well as the food. Everything was to go on 
the same train with me, and I actuall 
saw them placed on that train. Yet all 
those things disappeared as if by magic; 
for when d changed cars and went to 
check up my things, there was not the 
faintest trace of them, nor had anyone 
ever heard of them. Telephoning revealed 
no information, and while I was telephon- 
ing I myself almost missed the train. 
Small matter, I thought to myself, if I 
did, for what good was I without my 
equipment? 

'There was lead in my heart and gall in 
my mouth as I stepped “from the train. 
The bride herself was at the station to 
meet me, sweet and pretty and charming 
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and cordial, so pitifully unaware of the 
tragedy about to befall her! I shut my 
eyes, took my courage in my hands and 
told her the cruel news at once. ‘There was 
nothing else to be done about it. But 
when I opened my eyes to see how she was 
going to take it, behold, there was all the 
express being carried off of the train in a 
perfectly matter-of-course way, as if it 
hadn't been lost at all! And to this day it 
is a mystery where that 
great quantity of equip- 
ment could have ben 
without anyone seeing 
it. 

Another time there 
was to be a very elab- 
orate wedding breakfast 
in Wheeling, with chick- 
en breasts and all sorts 
of things that couldn't 
be picked up at the last 
minute. That time the 
express missed the train 
altogether and had to 
come by a laterone. But, 
thanks be! the minister 
also was delayed, by an 
electrical storm. So the 
two delays fitted in beau- 
tifully together. 


NEXT to the express 
companies in power 
to annoy is the hostess 
who underestimates. At 
one luncheon for two 
hundred guests we were 
to serve sweet potato in 
apple, and the hostess 
blithely said she would 
provide the apples, an 
arrangement to which, 
nowadays, with my pres- 
ent fund of experience, 
I would not consent. 

She hadn’t realized that 
it would take an apple 
for each guest, so when 
we got there we found 
less than a hundred ap- 
ples and not very much 
time at our disposal in 
which to secure more. 
Moreover, the apples 
had to be without blem- 
ish and quite perfect. A 
scouting party had to be 
sent out for them; and 
when they were finally 
procured, it took us all 
night to prepare them. 

But, oh, that wedding where we were 
asked to cater for twenty-five guests and 
discovered when we got there that there 
were thirty-nine! course we always 
took a few extras with us in case of ac- 
cident. This time we had taken two doz- 
en and a half of everything. But two 
dozen and a half cannot, by any stretch 
of the imagination, be made to appear as 
thirty-nine. 

After the guests were all seated, and we 
had our twenty-five plates all ready to 
take in, one of the waiters came into the 
kitchen, and I can still hear the scathing, 
grim humor in his voice and see the look 
on his face as he announced briefly— 
“Thirty-nine!” Not another word; just 
“Thirty-nine.” To make the situation 
more tragic, we discovered that our hos- 
tess had all her (Continued on page 138) 
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Read this—and you will know what has 
already happened in this story 


Bu FIELD, whose parents died when he was a child, grew up believing that his father had 
left him at least a small fortune. It was his intention, using this fortune as a nucleus, to be- 
come a rich man by the time he was thirty-five. But on the day of his graduation comes a check 
for $673.52, which represents the entire balance due him from his father's estate. Meanwhile, he 
is in love with Edith Tolliver, who thinks him rich, but who asked him to wait a year for her 
decision. Having no money then, Field decides to go to work at anything he can find. In a 
spirit of adventure he takes a job in the Morganville Plow Works, a great plant located in the 
small town of Morganville. 

Here he is put at the roughest kind of work: but he grows to like the people in the plant. 
especially Ed Callahan, a laboring man, and Mildred Emerson, secretary of Dewitt, president 
of the company. Calling on Mildred one afternoon. he is surprised to find she lives in the home 
of Dewitt, and that Dewitt, a bachelor, is her uncle. ‘Through her influence he is taken into the 
shipping d ent, attracts the attention of Dewitt, and is sent South into some difficult 
territory. Here he makes good, winning out over rival companies. A telegram of congratulations 
comes from Dewitt. He is about to return triumphant, as sales manager, when he gets from 
Edith Tolliver an invitation to her own wedding. 

Embittered, he goes back to Morganville, where he makes the discovery that Mildred Emerson 
is in love with him, just as he was in love with Edith. He decides not to treat her as Edith has 
treated him, becomes engaged to her, and the wedding day is set. Meanwhile, old Dewitt 
develops heart trouble, and seeing that he is down and out begins to train Bill Field to take his 
place to carry on his battle. In a dispute with the laboring men, who want better housing con- 
ditions, Field takes the side of the working men. Old Dewitt, a cynic himself, gives in, but tells 

"ield he has a lot to learn. In due time Field marries Mildred, and on the wedding night dis- 
covers that the girl has the religious belief which he used to have, but which he had discarded long 
ngo as a superstition. He concludes that all his life he must live with her, separated not only by 
the fact that he does not love her as he had loved Edith Tolliver. but also by the fact that a great 


gulf between religious faith on her part and unfaith on his must forever separate them. 


ARRIED men, so Field had 

noticed, are divided into two 

classes: those who begin to 

grow fat immediately after 

their marriage, and those who 
fight the fat off until they have passed 
toriy. It was an ambition with him to 
qualify in the latter class. 

In those first weeks of his life with 
Mildred they rose early, and while she 
busied herself about the kitchen he would 
dress in corduroy trousers and the same 
sweater he had worn in college, and work 
around the little farm on the outskirts of 
town which had been Dewitt’s wedding 
present to Mildred. There was Mildred’s 
horse to be cared for, and trees to be 
chopped down, and bushes to be dug up 
and replanted. 

He enjoyed that before-breakfast hour 
more than any other in the day. With 
his shoulders thrown back, he strode about 
the little farm, rejoicing in the new sen- 
sation of possession, and dreaming his 
dreams of the future. It pleased him to 
think that he was now one of the owners 
of the earth, that on these few acres no 
other man might set foot without his per- 
mission. He pictured the long procession 
of men who must have owned this same 


farm before him, passing it down from one 
to the other. And of that other, pitiful, 

rocession of those who shuffe through 
[ife without ever succeeding in fastening 
their hold on any land at all. 

'Therein lav one of the evidences of 
success, he said to himself—that a man 
should be numbered with the landlords 
of the world. Archimedes had asked for 
a "lever long enough and strong enough 
and a place to stand on," and he would 
move the world. Well, this was Ais, Bill 
Field's, spot to stand on. And all the 
lever that he needed was his own strength 
and his brain... . 

As winter came on, covering the farm 
with snow, it was harder to find outdoor 
work in the mornings; and so he dropped 
into the habit of shortening the break- 
fast time and reaching the office a half 
hour earlier. Mildred protested a little 
at first, but he kissed her protests away 
laughingly. 

“Your uncle Ed used to get down at 
five o'clock when he was my age,” he said. 

“But you don't need to, Will," she 
protested. ‘‘We have all the money we 
need. Why should you work yourself to 
death?” 

“I look awful near death, don't I?" he 


laughed, catching her in his strong arms. 

And when she saw it was no use, she 
let him go, standing at the door and 
waving to him as before. 

The spell of the business was fastening 
itself on Field. Every day at the office 
left him feeling surer of himself. He made 
decisions more quickly, and with a pre- 
cision that sometimes surprised him when 
he thought about it afterward. Dewitt, 
watching his growth, seemed satished to 
let him take over all the work he could 
carry. Even when he made a bad break 
which costthe Works nearly two thousand 
dollars, the Old Man's rebuke was nothing 
more than a fatherly talk and a reminder 
that he must be more careful in rhe future. 


IELD, thinking about it, concluded 

that Dewitt was failing. And, in truth, 
he was. The hot, sharp pains about his 
heart came oftener these days. Nights 
when he sat alone in the big house on 
Pleasant Street the fear would seize him 
sometimes that Death might catch up 
with him before the younger man was 
able to take hold. 

"I must push him ahead," he would 
say to himself grimly. “I must let him 
make some mistakes. He must be ready— 
ready when It comes—” 

Stepping one dav into his own office, 
which opened off Dewitt's, Field heard the 
Old Man in conversation with a stranger 
whose voice he did not recognize. Ap- 
parently the talk had been going on for 
some time, and the first words that came 
to Field's ear stirred his curiosity. 

"You will pardon me for suggesting 
it," the other man was saying, " but you 
are not as young as you were, Mr. De- 
witt; and it is no secret in the trade that 
the Morganville Works are nothing ex- 
cept Edward T. Dewitt. Our proposal 
would give you everything vou could 
ask—plenty of money, freedom from 
worry—everything. In fact, except for 
the sentiment of the thing, I really can't 
understand why—" 

"Sentiment!" Dewitt caught at the 
word, repeating it with a bang of his 
hand on the desk. "Sentiment—that's a 
strange word in the mouth of you or your 
people. Sentiment!” He shouted it 
agam. "" Well, call it sentiment if vou 
like, or anything else. It don't make any 
difference. I tell you again and for the 
last time that as long as E. T. Dewitt 
holds forth here these Works are going to 
keep running just the way they are now. 
And every man that behaves himself is 
going to have a job." 

“But Mr. Dewitt— 
suavely. 
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the other began 
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He paused to glance around at 
the other four, who met his smile 
expectantly. It was a settled jest 
among them to conduct the 
meetings as though the com- 
pany had a host of stockholders, 
und Dewitt merely their. em- 
loved officer instead of the bors 


“That’s enough!” Dewitt interrupted. 
“Field!” he called. 

Bill Field entered quietly in answer to 
the summons. The Old Man stood be- 
hind his own desk, a paper knife clutched 
in his hand, his eyes flashing. Seated 
across from him Field saw a well-groomed 
man of perhaps forty-five, to whom De- 
witt’s show of feeling seemed to be mildly 
amusing. He sat nonchalantly, his legs 
crossed, a light walking stick in his hand. 
His clothes and manner proclaimed him a 
man of the city, a stranger amid the 
cruder scenes of Morganville. Field 
rather admired his poise and lack, of con- 
cern in the face of Dewitt’s passion. 

* Field," the Old Man began abruptly, 
“this is Mr. Flitcraft, J. G. Flitcraft, 
vice president of the National Plow 
Company, Chicago. His people have 
tried for years to wheedle me into selling 
the Works. Want to close ’em up and get 
rid of the best plow in the market." 

Fliteraft lifted his eyebrows with a 
tolerant smile; Dewitt whirled on him. 
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"Yes, hang you! You know it's the 
best," he shouted. “Wants to close up 
the Works and turn our men out of jobs," 


he continued to Field. “I’ve just told 
'em for the last time that they can never 
do it. Never!” he repeated, looking 
straight at Field. “I just wanted you to 
hear me say it." 

He threw the paper cutter on the desk, 
and thrusting his hands into his pockets 
stood looking straight into Field's eves. 

“You heard me, did you?" 

“I did, sir," Field answered. 

Dewitt grunted. 

“That’s all," he snapped at Flitcraft, 
and without another word sat down and 
busied himself with the papers on his desk. 

Flitcraft reached for his hat, and ris- 
ing deliberately, the suggestion of a smile 
still at the corners of his mouth, turned 
to Field. 

“I have heard about you, Mr. Field," 
he said pleasantly. “That was quite a 
trick you turned against our man down in 
Kentucky.” 


Field flushed. So they had heard about 
him, had they? Even in Chicago they had 
their eyes on him as a comer. He felt 
pleased enough; but conscious of Dewitt’s 
gaze upon him he uttered only a conven- 
tional phrase of appreciation and walked 
with Flitcraft to the door. 


CHAPTER XIV 


HE Morganville Plow Works were 

capitalized at a hundred thousand dol- 
lars, Dewitt holding all the stock, with 
the exception of the fifty shares which he 
had given Mildred as a wedding present 
and two blocks of ten shares each held 
by Morgan Brewster, president of the 
First National Bank, and Thaddeus €. 
Hickson, Dewitt's attorney. Dewitt, 
Brewster, and Hickson were the board of 
directors. For several years the stock 
had been paying five per cent quarterly 
and earning at an even better rate. 
. At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders in January, Field was elected 


What 


secretary of the company, and both he 
and Mildred were added to the board of 


directors. It was a sociable meeting held 
in Dewitt’s office. Brewster came in his 
new automobile, and sat smiling through 
his bankerlike whiskers, rubbing his chu 
by hands and making weak little jokes. 
Even Hickson, a bilious little man with a 
face dried and much lined and interlined, 
like a faded legal document, melted a bit 
under the warming influence of Dewitts’ 
annual report. The three were associated 
in almost all the good things of Morgan- 
ville—and this year these good things had 
been articulus good. 

“In view of the satisfactory condition 
of the company," Dewitt concluded, “and 
the net earnings, which for the year were 
slightly in excess of thirty-eight thousand 
dollars, your president feels justified in 
making a recommendation which he trusts 
will meet with the approval of the stock- 
holders—” 

He paused to glance around at the 
other four, who met his smile expectantly. 


It was a settled 
jest among them 
to conduct. rhe 
meetings as 
though the com- 
pany had a host 
of stockholders, 
and Dewitt mere- 
ly their employed 
officer instead of 


the boss. 
“Your president 
therefore recom- 


mends the declara- 
tion of a special 
cash dividend of 
ten per cent, pay- 
able to all stock- 
holders of record 
on February rst." 

Brewster's 
hands caressed 
each other a bit 
more fondly at the 
announcement. 


His smile grew 
unctuous. 
"[ move the 


adoption of the 
president's recom- 
mendation," he 
said. 

“Second,” Hick- 
son added; and 
Mildred and Field 
dutifully voted 
with the rest. 
Field recorded the 
vote in his notes 
with an inward 
glow of satisfac- 
tion. Five hun- 
dred dollars extra 
for Mildred and 
him, he thought to 
himself. Five hun- 
dred dollars just 
for being on the in- 
side, for being ‘‘in 
right.” This was 
real business. This 
was the way money 
was made—not by 
the slow process of 
savinga dollar here 
and there out of a 
salary. He was out 
of that class forever; or on his way out, at 
least. He wished that some of the fellows 
from the college could be there to see him. 
He decided he would write to them; he had 
been neglecting his old friends lately. He 
would have some new stationery printed, 
with his name as secretary of the com- 

any in one corner. His thoughts were 
interrupted by the dry, rasping voice of 
Hickson. 

“ Just as well for us not to say anything 
about that extra ten per cent outside, 
Dewitt,” he rasped. “You don't want 
your men to think you're getting too 
prosperous.” 

Dewitt glanced quickly from one to the 
other, his brows contracting into a frown. 

* Guess we can all be trusted," he said; 
and he looked directly at Field, who met 
his glance and nodded slightly. 

“The company has spent about seven 
thousand dollars this year in improving 
the plant for the benefit of the men," he 
added, “and we have some other improve- 
ments under consideration. But of course 
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we are in no position to consider an in- 


crease in wages." . 
i: course not," Brewster assented 
promptly. 


T WAS late in the afternoon. Mildred 

was going to supper at rhe Morganville 
Woman's Club. witt, Brewster and 
Hickson had another meeting to attend 
at the bank. So Field left them. He helped 
Mildred into her carriage, and, forget- 
ting the hundred windows of the Works 
just behind, kissed her, promising to tele- 
phone later. 

** [sn't it great to be stockholders?" he 
exclaimed boyishly. 

She leaned forward to gather up the 
reins, and whispered back: 

*' [sn't it great to be married?” 

“You bet it is!" he cried; and at the 
moment he meant it with all his heart. 
He followed’ her with a proud glance as 
she drove away. She was the best-looking 
wife in Morganville, he said to himself. 
By George! a man need never be ashamed 
of a wife like that—anywhere. He owed 
his chance to her; he mustn't let himself 
forget it. . . . Stock, and the secretary- 
ship of the company—and five hundred 
dollars extra dividend. 

Five hundred dollars: it stuck in his 
mind. It was a sort of a symbol of all that 
lay ahead of him. He set out toward the 
hotel. 

It was deserted exceptfor the permanent 
occupants of the leather chairs m the win- 
dow. Field looked them over and decided 
that there was no one among them with 
whom he wanted to eat that night. Yet 
the events of the afternoon demanded a 
celebration of some sort. He started walk- 
ing down the street again, and turning the 
corner came suddenly upon Ed Callahan, 
dinner pail in hand. Good old Ed; it was 
months since he had seen him for more 
than a brief nod. How marriage and busi- 
ness did tie a man up, and separate him 
from his old friends! 

Y the man I'm looking for," Field 
cried. “How are you, Ed?” 

“How are you, Mr. Field?” Callahan 
replied. 

“Mister,” Field echoed accusingly. 
“Where do you get that mister cuff ? 
What's the matter with Bill?" 

Callahan looked a bit sheepish. 

“I ain't hardly seen you since you got 
to be one of the bosses," he said with an 
embarrassed laugh. “I didn't know—” 

Field grasped him by the arm, and turn- 
ing him half around gave him a littleshake. 

"Look here, Ed. It's always going to 
be Bill with you and the other fellows. 
We might as well get that straight right 
now. You'll remember that, won't you?" 

Ed reached out his hand and smiled. It 
was a curious, w:se smile, tinged with a 
certain sadness. It seemed to say, “You 
are all right: you are a nice boy; but you 
do not know. You think you can go on 
living with one foot in each of two worlds, 
but you can’t. Some day you will find out 
that you can’t.” The smile made Field a 
bit uncomfortable. 

“Tm all alone to-night, Ed," he said. 
“Stay down here at the hotel and have 
dinner with me.” 

*' Can't do it, Bill," Callahan answered. 
“The Old Girl expects me. ‘Tell you what 
—you come along with me.” 

ield was glad of the invitation. He 
stepped into a (Continued on page 100) 


I Admit 


I Am a Good Reporter | 


And here are some stories to prove it 


F ANYBODY claims I am an authen- 
tic humorist I can show him a scrap- 
book full of clippings, signed by expert 
book reviewers, to prove the con- 
trary. If anybody thinks me a rising 

young short-story writer—that is to say, 
young for my age, which is the only way a 
body ever is young or ever is old, either, 
for that matter—I repeat, if anybody 
chooses to regard me as one giving prom- 
ise as a short-story writer, I can cure the 
obsession by producing another volume 
of criticisms done by men and women who 
freely concede that they know all there is 
to know about the short-story-writing 
game and who are equally frank and 
aboveboard in telling me what I do not 
know about it. But if anybody says I am 
not a good reporter, I'll bet him a million 
dollars heisaliar. - 

l am a good reporter, and I admit it 
and I can prove it and I am proud of it. I 
know how to go out and get a news stor 
and how to assemble the stuff aftervand: 
] know how to play on a news story as 
though i it were a concertina or a crush hat; 
which is to say I know how to stretch a 
sinall story out to the length of a column, 
and by the same token how to pack down 

a big story into the compass of a para- 
atápb. 

I can gather my facts in the midst of 
noise and excitement, and if needs be I 
can write them down in the midst of more 
noise and more excitement. .With one 
lobe of my brain I can think of the story 
I am writing and with the other lobe of 
my brain I can be watching the clock and 
keep tally of the narrowing margin of 
minutes between now and press time. 

I can interview a man and listen to him 
while he airs his views for half an hour or 
an hour and never take out my pencil ex- 
cept to scribble down dates or proper 
names. And then I can go back to the 
shop and put on paper the sense of what 
he said in the sequence in which he said it 
and, generally speaking, I can reproduce 
from memory the language he used in say- 


ing it. 

if the city editor tells me to write two 
hundred words about something, I can 
write for him two hundred words. I do 
not need to count them off or measure 
them up. When I have done the stint and 
pulled the sheet of copy paper out of my 
typewriter and sent it over to his desk, T 
am willing to risk any sum within reason 
that it will run withm ten words of two 
hundred words. There is no trick about 
it; a subconscious something, an instinct 
born of long training, mechanically warns 
me when I have done two handed: words, 
or five hundred, or a thousand—not five 
hundred or a thousand, approximately, 
but almost literally that number. 
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By Irvin S. Cobb 


My weakest point is a tendency to over- 
write, to over-elaborate, a story which 
interests me personally. (Perhaps 1 am 
over-writing this one.) My strongest 
point is a sense of news values; I suppose 
you might call it an inherent sense, for it 
seems to me that I have had it ever since 
the beginning of my apprenticeship. My 
heaviest liability in the line of outstand- 
ing reportorial shortcomings is an almost 
complete absence of the deductive quality, 
wherefore effects appeal to me rather than 
causes. As an analyst I would never shine 
unless it were with that same shininess 
which we associate with a brass dime. 
Many reporters are clever detectives; but 
as a detective on piece work I would 
starve to death. 

On the other hand, my best assets are 
an exccilent memory and an ability, frst, 
mentally to photograph a scene or a per- 
son, and then to stow the picture away in 
a sort of tiling system inside my head, 
where it stays properly catalogued and 
indexed against the time when 1 want to 
take it out and use it. In fine and in short, 
Tam a good reporter, and if you don't be- 
lieve I am-—why, D am, that's all. 

I am not a born reporter; 1 never saw 
one. I have known men who as cubs 
started with a natural aptitude for the 
trade, and who therefore learned it rapid- 
ly and well. I have seen men who had less 
aptitude for it, and who therefore learned 
it slowly and laboriously. I have seen 
men who had no aptitude at all for it, and 
they never became star reporters, no mat- 
ter how hard they tried. ‘These men might 
have made good railroad presidents or 
good railroad switchmen, might have 
written essays or verses or novels or life 
insurance or underwear advertisements. 
But they could not handle news stories 
because they lacked what we call a nose 
for news, which means an appreciation of 
news values. 


EPORTING, like any other special- 
ized work, is a trade to be learned, 
not one to be born with. And I learned 
mine. I acquired it by experience, by 
making the same mistake so often that, 
after a while, I learned not to make it 
quite so often. At the time I set this down 
l am nearing my forty-third birthday. I 
have been doing. reporting since Í was half 
past sixteen; which means that for twen- 
tv-seven years, nearly, I have been re- 
porting for daily papers, weekly papers, 
trade papers, and Sunday papers; for syn- 
dicates, press associations, Herpes and 
magazines, 

Sometimes in my veteran’s vanity I 
figure that I know the reporting game 
from Dan to Beersheba. ‘Then I read a 
story by Sam Blythe or Martin Green or 


Frank O’Malley or Philip Gibbs, and I 
realize that I still have a good deal to 
learn about this lifetime trade of mine. 

I have known men who qualified in the 
eyes of city editors as good reporters mere- 
ly because they were good writers. This 
in my opinion was a mistake. The real 
test of a real reporter is not so much his 
ability to write as it is his ability to get 
the news, and to do that he must know 
news by the very smell of it, and never for 
one moment be content to take that which 
somebody else may think is the-news. 

In this most essential part of his calling 
every seasoned reporter has his own meth- 
od of getting the desired result. One of 
the best reporters l know is a man who 
works by devious and roundabout meth- 
ods. He has a natural flair for intrigue. 
He figures that the world «s in a conspira- 
cy to throw him off the right track, and he 
conspires with himself to circumvent the 
forces which, he thinks, are plotting 
against him. [le generally succeeds, too, 
having a nimbler mind than the average 
one against which he pits his wits. 

He is not far wrong in his original pre- 
mise, either. The fabled old gentlemant 
Virginia who made a fortune by minding 
his own business was not a newspaper 
man. lam sure of that. Because a news- 

aper man’s business is other people’s 
bisinces For it is just that—"'other pev- 
ple’s business"—» hich provides the news 
which the world at large wants to read. 
Excluding the pleasant affairs and the 
heroic events of evervday life, there is 
scarcely an imaginable happening the real 
facts of which it is not someone's private 
or personal interest to keep out of print. 

Ninety-nine times out of a hundred 
printing the news means hurting some in- 
dividual in feelings, prestige or purse; it 
means telling something which someone 
would much rather were never told. It 
follows that, in every news story involv- 
ing what is called human interest, the re- 
porter may be quite sure that at some 
point in his investigation of the circum- 
stances he will encounter an individual 
or a group of individuals who by every 
means in their power will endeavor to hide 
from him certain salient and, from his 
viewpoint, desirable details. 


HIS compatriot of mine whom I men- 

tioned in a preceding paragraph goes 
on the broad general principle that prac- 
tically the entire planet is in a plot to de- 
feat his ends, which are the digging out of 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth. 

Not that a newspaper always prints the 
truth after it gets it. A regard for public 
morals or for the common ethics of life 
may demand that some of the facts either 


be hinted at or suppressed altogether. 
Then what is not printed becomes the 
“inside story.” 

When one newspaper man asks another 
newspaper man what the inside story of a 
certain matter is, he means he wants to 
know those hidden details which the gen- 
eral public probably will never know— 
the written laws of libel and the unwrit- 
ten laws of common decency being what 
they are—but which, heard in private, 
will give to the initiated a clearer idea of 
the affair than he-could get from the print- 
ed column. Hence, "inside story.” But 


Sid Says 


an editor wants to have all the details in 
his possession, whether or not he means 
to exploit them. And it is the business of 
the reporter to get them for him. 

A good detective, I take it, is an honest 
man who can think like a thief; who men- 
tally can put himself inside the skin of the 
criminal and figure out just what, under a 
given or a presumed sct of circumstances, 
a criminal would do. This friend of mine 
would make an admirable detective. He 
begins by deciding what he himself would 
do or say were he in the position of the 
person who, he believes, is trying to pro- 


Sid Says: 
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tect himself or someone else from the con- 
sequences of a misdeed, or a mistake, as 
the case may be. 

'This done, he takes steps to entrap his 
chosen quate into making the desired 
admissions. He may gain his point by 
winning the person's confidence. He may 
achieve it by a bluff or by bullying tac- 
tics. 

He may pose as a police officer, or as a 
coroner's acus or as a sympathizing 
friend of a friend of the suspect. He may 
assume any one of a dozen róles, for in ad- 
dition to being a (Continued on page 75) 


Most folks are easter to get at 


than around 


s 


RVIN COBB says that in the newspaper reporting 
game he has always got the best results by going 
straight after things. He has no use for the round- 
about, under-the-table, behind-the-scenes, work-the- 
pull method. If he thinks a man has got something 
that he wants he just walks up and asks him for it. 
Sometimes he gets what he is after, and sometimes he 
doesn't. But he is sure that he gets more by the direct 
approach. 
I know a New York reporter who went to a Western 
city on a difficult assignment. He wanted to get cer- 
tain information from an important man. When he 


reached town everybody, including the local newspaper 
men, advised him to pussy-foot for what he was after, 


and not to ask this man for the information. They said 
it would be ridiculous for a stranger to ask him. They 
said that even they themselves had not considered ask- 
ing him. But the New York reporter got the idea that 
they were overworking their imaginations in regard to 
the man’s reticence. So he "up and asked him.” And 
he got what he wanted—much to everybody’s surprise. 
The question of how to get at folks is one of great 
importance to salesmen and to business people of all 
- kinds. Some men spend an immense amount of time 
“laying ropes." One of the simplest and most common 
devices resorted to is the letter of introduction. Often 
I wonder just how much letters of introduction are 
worth. I don't think they are worth as much as their 
carriers imagine. Not the ordinary ones, anyhow. In 
the first place, it is mighty easy to obtain letters of in- 
troduction. Frequently the easiest way to get rid of a 
man is to give him a letter of introduction to somebody 
else. I remember hearing in Washington about a Texan 
who presented a large bundle of letters of introduction to 
Roosevelt as a preliminary to a request for something 
that he wanted from him. Asa final argument he said, 
“Mr. President, I am sure that if you do this for me it 
will please the people of my state. In fact, I could have 
brought with me a thousand more letters asking you 
to do it!” 
“Oh, pshaw,” said Roosevelt, “I could get a thousand 
people in Texas to sign a petition to have ycu hung!" 


There is another thing about letters of introduction: 
Frequently they will get you in to see a man, who, even 
while he smiles at you, will wish you were in Kamchat- 
ka. You are about as popular with him as a mosquito. 
He had to see you and be nice to you because you are a 
friend of an old friend of his. But you are a nuisance 
just the same. Still another point: Letters of intro- 
duction usually come unsealed. Their bearers are ex- 
pected to open them and read the nice compliments 
paid to them. All this makes a pleasant little excur- 
sion—but of what value is it in a business way? 

After all, business is business—and not pink tea. 
When you go to see a stranger at his office you are not 
there to pass the cake, you are there to pitch in earnest- 
ly and try to sell him your services or whatever the 
goods are you want to dispose of, and until he has a sat- 
isfactory business dealing with you he doesn't care a 
rap if you do live in the next house to his old friend out 
in Kankakee. It is much better to meet him on a busi- 
ness basis first. Then, if your business relations turn 
out to be mutually beneficial, it will be time enough to 
bring in the personal. An even better eventuality is 
to have Aim discover the personal connection. Then 
he will feel especially pleased—because he will know 
that you didn't try to use it. 

There is one thing about us humans that you can bank 
on: No one of us likes to be pulled around by the nose. 
And that is just the trouble with lots of letters of intro- 
duction and with the indirect form of approach in gen- 
eral. It is an effort to bring to bear some sort of influ- 
ence. It is an effort to get some kind of pull. It is as 
if you walked in to see a man, and said to him: “My 
proposition is a little weak. I am afraid it won't bowl 
you over. So I brought along this brick, in the shape 
of a letter of introduction from an influential friend of 
yours. With its help I expect to knock you off your 
feet." 

Letters of introduction do get you a chance to see a 
man. That is true. They open his door to you. But 
sometimes they close his mind. And that is bad. A 
man who opens his own door is more likely to throw 
open his mind. 


INTERESTING PEOPLE 


Who Would Think This Girl Sold Plumbers’ Supplies? 


ENTION the name = 

“Pat McCoy” to 

almost any travel- 

ing salesman who 

makes the principal 
cities in Missouri, Kansas, and 
Oklahoma, and it’s pretty cer- 
tain he will register attention 
and interest. If his line hap- 
pens to be plumbing supplies, 
he may assume a rather worried 
expression. For Pat McCoy 
sells plumbing supplies. 

He will not think of a jolly, 
round-faced Irish drummer with 
a habit of telling stories and a 
desire to treat, as the name 
might suggest to the unknow- 
ing. Instead, he will picture a 
pretty, smartly-dressed, brown- 
eyed girl of twenty-two. 

That’s Pat McCoy, the cham- 
pion saleswoman in her line, 
and perhaps the only one. Her 
fifteen nale competitors in that 
territory will tell you she is. 
They like her, just as much as 
they fear her in a business way. 
And her boss in Omaha will say, 
* Ab-so-lute-ly," and then ask, 
* What other woman plumbing 
goods representative—if there 
is another—earned $11,200 last 
year, or any other year? That's 
what Pat did." 

Eleven thousand two hun- 
dred dollars—that is what Pat 
made in 1918! 

In this age of the unusual, 
traveling saleswomen are not 
uncommon. But their line is 
usually something ‘“soft”— 
dress goods, women's clothing, 
laces—not "hardware." Most 
of them wouldn't know a gasket 
from a reducer, or an elbow 
from a union. 

Pat does. She can rattle off 


sinks, piping, packing, elbows, 
joints, valves, reducers, and radi- 
ators in a manner bewildering even to any- 
one familiar with that line. She knows sizes 
and quality. Often she has donned over- 
:alls and jumper to rummage around in 
dirt, grease, and soot to make a sale. 

Just plain Pat is her name. Not Patri- 
cia; nor Patrick, nor even Pattie— Pat 
McCoy, pm when she ‘signs legal docu- 
ments. It seems that Pat McCoy, Sr., 
South Omaha commission man, had 
ordered a boy from Old Doctor Stork. 
And when the little pink bundle of noise 
arrived, he and Mrs. McCoy, just the 
least bit outdone, decided “ Pat” was just 
as nice a name for a girl as for a boy. 

At the age of seventeen Pat was gradu- 
ated from the Sacred Heart Seminary at 
Omaha. Mr. and Mrs. McCoy had great 
plans for their daughter’s future. Music, 
dancing, and dramatics, for she had shown 
talent along these lines. But it seems Pat 
had something to say in the McCoy 
household. Some of her boy friends were 
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PAT McCOY 


A twenty- two-year-old girl who is a traveling saleswoman of 
the merits of faucets, bathtubs, plumbers’ supplies. In the year 1918 she earned $11,200. She 
makes" all the principal cities of several Western states 


taking a night course in engineering. Pat 
joined them. She liked the study, and 
made remarkable progress. 

Then one day she saw an advertisement 
in an Omaha paper. It read: 


Wanted: Plumbing salesman with knowledge 
of engineering; big chance for the right man. 


Pat went after that job. The man who 
is now her boss laughed at her at first; 
then, more for a joke than anything else, 
he agreed to let her go to NIE She was 
assigned to call upon the local trade. 
This eighteen-year-old girl may not have 
had salesman's tact and experience then. 
But she had some knowledge of her goods 
and a heap of confidence. Also, she had 
the knack of making friends. 

When she turned in her order book that 
night the laugh was on the boss. Pat had 
done a big day's business. The days, and 
then the weeks went on, and she upheld 
her record. She had a permanent berth 


within a month. At the end 
of three months she was city 
salesman. This eighteen-year- 
old girl! 

Then came her chance to go 
on the road. Now her parents 
had been shocked when she ac- 
cepted the job at first; they 
were horrified when Pat told 
them she was going on the road. 
But they have got over it now, 
and are waiting for another sur- 
prise. 

As a "drummer" Pat made 
good from the start. She led the 
entire sales force. She is doing 
it to-day. 

Hundreds of plumbing sho 
proprietors throughout the Mid- 
dle West know the girl who 
wears mannish tailored u clothes, 
a mannish hat, mannish shirt 
and collar, and who believes one 
smile is worth more than all the 
frowns. Hundreds of army offi- 
cers know her, too, for she 
“made” more than twenty-five 
camps and posts during the war, 
and sold dousinds of dollars' 
worth of plumbing fittings to 
the Government. They like her. 
They like her quips and gibes. 
'They don't forget her distinc- 
tive, mannish clothes. 

“ But in this day and age one 
cannot depend upon personality 
to sell s," explains Miss 
McCoy. "You've got to talk 

rice, quality, and delivery. 
ou've got to talk it better than 
your competitor. 

“You must not only talk it, 
but you must convince your cus- 
tomer of it. A first order does 
not mean much unless you can 

o back and keep getting orders. 
Nou must deliver the goods! Of 
course, personality and tact 
help. But a woman shouldn't 
expect any more consideration 
than a man. I do not. I never 
have—not from the first day I went to 
work. 

“T know my line and my business. I 
keep my eyes and my ears open to learn. 
I study my goods and my customers. 1 
believe that accounts for my success. 

** Don't you have some awful experi- 
ences, traveling about as you do?' I have 
been asked. I tell them no, for in my four 

ears' experience on the road I have never 
had cause of complaint against fellow 
traveling salesmen or the general traveling 

ublic. I don’t believe there exists a more 
[indl , more human brotherhood than the 
sealed drummers’ fraternity.” 
One more thing about Pat McCoy, the 
girl who sells plumbing supplies: She does 
not always wear mannish clothes. They 
are for business hours. She likes to dance. 
She likes to go to shows and parties. She 
has some of the prettiest dancing and 
party frocks you ever saw. 
DAVE DEXTER 


This Blind Man Says Few People Cheat Him 


N THE northwest corner of the 
grounds of the capitol at Den- 
ver, Colorado, there is a news- 
stand kept by Mr. E. J. Trot- 
ter, an energetic blind man. 

“There is nothing strange about that,” 
you say, and you are right if that is as far 
as you go. But buy a magazine from him, 
and you will see that he trusts you to tell 
him the name of the periodical you take. 
Of course, his best sellers are kept in 
stacks on the counter within his reach as 
he sits in the center of his shop, but he 
cannot tell which one, or how many of the 
others, you take. He says that a few per- 
sons steal from him, but he just has to 
work harder to make up for that loss. 

If you frequent that corner, which is a 
very busy one, you will observe that 
several times a day he leaves his stand 
open and unwatched, and that sometimes 
he is away for as long as a half-hour at 
once. He absolutely trusts people, and he 
finds that it pays to do so. 

He does not capitalize his blindness, for 
his eyes are covered with large white- 
clouded spectacles. So if you merely heard 
him lustily yelling the headlines of the 
papers, or if you casually passed by at a 
little distance and just heard the cordial 
“Thank you very much,” with which he 
voices his appreciation of any patronage, 
you might not think that he was blind at 
all. 

Trotter has made a great many friends 
because he is always glad to have someone 
stop to talk with him. Even in the after- 
noon, which is his busiest time, and even 
between five and six o’clock, when he 
generally makes more than two sales a 
minute, he will “entertain” several 
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An energetic Denver blind man who runs a news-stand. 


friends who are waiting for the cars, for it 
» entertaining and interesting to talk with 
im. 

Although there is a traffic officer on 
duty at that corner, there are many times 
a day when persons will ask Trotter about 
the cars and streets, and where certain 
buildings or places are, and there are very 
few such questions he does not answer 
quickly and courteously. 

Getting Trotter's story—to use a re- 
porter's expression—was rather slow, for 
he would talk a good deal about his busi- 
ness to-day, but very little about his past 
history. destin i came to Colorado 
in 1876 as a prospector. He held some 
copper mining property, which he sold 
when he went back East to be married; 
but he came West again, and when he 
struck silver in 1892 he opened a little 
mine of his own, doing all of the work on it 
himself with hired help. 

He had uncovered enough ore to give 
the enterprise the dignity of a "shipping 
proposibon " when he was made blind 

y an explosion in the mine. Then he 
formed a corporation ot which he was 
the president. In 1906 shipping was made 
impossible for a long time because of nine 
feet of snow; then three of the five direc- 
tors voted to close down entirely. Every- 
thing that Trotter had was sold to pay 


the creditors; and then it was out to the _ 


poorer for him, very much against his 
will. 

“But I wouldn't lie down," Trotter 
asserted. 

He didn't either. He pays the largest 
taxes of any blind person in Denver Coun- 
ty; and since he fas been blind, besides 
doing his regular work, he ‘has written 
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E. J. TROTTER 


“The Forbidden Fruit,” a creditable lit- 
tle book on present-day paganism, in 
which religion he is a firm believer. 

When Trotter was fifty-six years old he 
began his present business, starting.in by 
palling papers on the streets. Then, by 
saving his profits and adding to his stock, 
he became able to buy a red umbrella 
stand; but the high winds and his in- 
creasing business made a more substantial 
shop necessary. Thus he worked his way 
up. 
PN; after only five years of the work, 
he owns the busiest news-stand in Colora- 
do, and has bought ten lots in Denver 
with his savings. 

The qualities which have won this inde- 

ndence for him are his patient frugality, 
fis courteousness, and his confidence in the 
honesty of the other fellows, even in spite 
of the villainy of a few of them. He has 
done more than make an honest living 
without any begging. 

He wins and holds his trade, not be- 
cause he is blind—although that, of 
course, makes people feel kindly toward 
him to begin with. But he earns what 
he gets; earns it by giving good service 
and having a good stock. More than any 
other one explanation of his success, how- 
ever, is his attitude of cheerful trust and 
friendliness toward his patrons. 

If you think that the heart of mankind 
is not a large, warm thing which is well 
worthy of all confidence with which we 
can trust it, or if you think that one need 
ever lose hope and courage in face of 
severe difficulties, you had better think 
again, and think quickly, for Mr. Trotter 
has proved a strong argument against you. 

C. VINA 


After a life of trouble and misfortune he found himself 


fifty-six years old, and penniless. He refused to "lie down," and started to build up the little business he now owns 


An 82-Year-Old Newspaper Reporter 


IGHTY-TWO years old and 
still chasing news. That is the 
record of “Farmer Doolittle,” 
veteran reporter of the Wichita 
(Kansas) “ Eagle,” who has the 

distinction of being the oldest newspaper 
reporter in the United States. 

It was shortly after Colonel M. M. 
Murdock, pioneer newspaper man of Kan- 
sas, gathered together a few cases of type 
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*'FARMER DOOLITTLE'' 


and a hand press and decided to give 
Wichita a weekly paper, that ''Farmer 
Doolittle" first broke into print. 

Contributions entitled *Musings of 
the Sage of Dog Creek” and signed by 
* Farmer Doolittle" were published, and 
readers began to wonder who the philo- 
sophical old farmer could be. 

A few months later the door of Colonel 
Murdock's office was pushed open and a 


A reporter on the Wichita (Kansas) “Eagle.” He has been 
on the paper forty-seven years. His real name is George 
Litzenburg, but few people know him by his real name 


` second look. 


tall, lithe, angular man stooped about 
six inches as he entered. It was “Farmer 
Doolittle,’ who had decided to quit his 
farm on Dog Creek and enter newspaper 
work. That was in 1872, and although he 
is now eighty-two years old he still con- 
tinues to be a reporter for the “Eagle.” 

Cub reporters have come to the 
“Eagle” and gone away as managing 
editors. “Farmer” has witnessed their 
titles change from “ Deaths and Funerals '* 
to editor-in-chief, but all the while his 
desk has carried the one time-worn sign 
“Farmer Doolittle, Reporter.” He is to- 
day probably the oldest reporter in the 
United States. 

Although he has an assistant who does 
most of the running around, he still car- 
ries his pad and pencil, and writes stories 
for the paper with which he has been con- 
nected for forty-seven years. 

“Farmer Doolittle’s” correct name is 
George Litzenburg. His checks and cor- 
respondence all bear the name “Farmer 
Doolittle." Ask anyone in Wichita where 
George Litzenburg lives, and they will 
probably tell you they don't know. Inquire 
of any youngster where **Farmer Doolit- 
tle” resides, and he can direct you to his 
little home. 

The most talked-of and interesting ex- 
perience in. Farmer's life was his trip to 
Washington to witness the inauguration 
of President Wilson in 1913. He had read 
of the inauguration of Presidents from 
Lincoln on, and always cherished a desire 
to see the inauguration of the nation's 
executive. The management of the 
* Eagle" made possible the realization of 
his dream by sending him to Washington 
as correspondent. 

To pass him on the street means that 
you will instinctively turn your head for a 
The odd figure appears as 
though it has just stepped out of the pages 
of an old book, brushed the dust from its 
clothes, and decided to see how things are 
run in modern times. 

Farmer is distinctively a character 
whose dress and manner speaks loudly of 
the Old School. He is six feet four inches 
in height and weighs in the neighborhood 
of one hundred and forty pounds. He 
wears a wide brim, typical Western hat, 
and a long coat of almost forgotten style. 

He is a man of strong convictions. Óft- 
times the paper on which he is employed 
has waded deep in political campaigns on 
which Farmer took an opposite side. 
Nothing can change his views, once he is 
convinced they are right. 

At one time, after stories had been pub- 
lished about a notorious bandit, Farmer 
decided to get the truth from the bandit 
himself. He visited the home of the man 
—which later events proved the den of 
dangerous criminals—and was met in a 
forbidding manner by the chief. He 
finally won him over, talked to him at 
length, returned to the office, and wrote a 
story in his defense. 

Farmer has never married. He has no 
intention of retiring from the newspaper 
game at present. He will continue to 
write his articles in long-hand—ignoring a 
brand-new typewriter on his desk—in a 
script which only one man in the com- 
posing-room of the “Eagle” can inter- 
pret. LEO FITZPATRICK 
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“This lesson so aptly expressed 
I inwardly long. to digest 
I thr s iva a yearning 
Mm learning 
And fe ollo ora ye study with zest.” 


n 


A study in food values 


Dietary science teaches that food does three things 
Builds body-tissue, yields energy, regulates the body proc- 
esses. But few people realize that the last is often the most 
vital of all. 

Food rich in tissue-building properties or of high energy- 
yield may be useless or even harmful if not properly bal- 
anced by regulative food. Here is one chief value of 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


It is not only delicious and nourishing, but it supplies 
basic elements—salts, sugars, and organic acids—which 
are positively necessary to the normal production of tissue 
and energy. 

This is the reason for its appetizing zest. 

Order it by the dozen or case and have it handy. 


21 kinds 12c a can 


Camptell. Soups 
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*Bubble Grains 


This Morning" 


Millions know how children welcome Puffed Grains in the morning. 
How they revel in Puffed Wheat in milk at night. 


There are oth@r cereal dainties. But what compares with these bubble 
grains, thin, flavory, toasted, puffed to eight times normal size? 


Why not let them greet the children every summer morning? 


Tidbits of Whole Wheat 


Consider Puffed Wheat, for instance: It is whole wheat, steam-exploded. 


In every kernel there occur more than 100 million explosions. Every 
food cell is thus blasted, so digestion is made easy and complete. 


The exploded grains are thin and fragile, flaky, flavory—nut-like in 
their taste. They seem like food confections. 


Yet they form the greatest whole-wheat food which has ever been created. 


For Every Hungry Hour 


A bowl of milk with Puffed Grains in it gains a multiplied delight. 
All fruits taste vastly better if you mix these Puffed Grains in them. 


Then keep a dish of Puffed Grains, doused with melted butter, for hungry 
children between meals. They are better than cookies or sweetmeats. 


Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice 
and Corn Puffs 


Each 15 Cents—Except in Far West 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 


225 Decisions in Less 


Than Two Hours 


(Continued from page 33) 


control his temper. In this game he was 
! playing brilliantly; the score was tied, and 
| runners were on second and third. The 
ball was hit to him and he fumbled. One 
runner went home. He was so angry and 
disappointed that he lost his head and 
held the ball in his hands until the other 
runner crossed the plate and won the 
game. 

The play seemed to be the lesson he 
needed. From that day on he fought to 
control his temper, and he finally suc- 
! ceeded. 

Men obey an umpire either through re- 
spect for him or fear of punishment. It 
is the same in any other line. It is a cinch, 
too, that no one gets much respect shown 
him unless he deserves it, and very few 
fear a man they do not respect, so the two 
work together. 

I preached that to a young umpire just 
breaking into the business, and discov- 
ered him just before the game lining up 
the players as fast as he could under the 
: stand and licking them, to teach them to 
respect him. He lasted a month; so com- 
pulsory respect does not work. 

Any man who is going to handle men, 
whether on the section or the ball field, 
must show them he is boss. The method 
does not always count. I remember once 
the old Cleveland club tried to “ride” Tim 
Hurst. It was a Sunday game, with a big 
crowd on the field held back by ropes. 
Finally, the Cleveland captain ran at Tim 
and said, “Yau blank-blanked Irish blank, 
if you make another decision like that I'll 
cut the ropes and let the crowd in on 


Tim did not reply. He arched his legs 
and resuméd umpiring. A minute later 
ps Ryan cricketed a foul down the third 

ase line. The ball was curving fifteen 
feet foul, and Ryan did not run until 
Hurst yelled: 

"Fair ball! Fair ball! Run, Jim, Run!" 
Then, shaking his fist at the Cleveland 
player, he said, “Cut the ropes, ye bluffer, 
cut the ropes." 

After that the Cleveland player laid off. 


HE story Charlie Dryden tells of poor 
TH Sheridan, one of the greatest of 
all umpires, proves that it doesn’t make 
much difference how a trouble-maker is 
stopped, just so he is stopped. Jack was 
umpiring in the Coast League one year 
when all the clubs were losing money, and 
the players were broke, and hanging on, 
hoping to get enough money to get home. 
Salaries were far in arrears, and the play- 
ers were getting sullen and making trouble. 

he umpires, of course, suffered most. 
Jack had fined and fined them. Not hav- 
ing a cent they didn’t care how much he 
fined them. One day in Oakland one of 
the worst of the bunch made an ugly kick, 
and Jack remarked: 

“That will cost you fifty dollars.” 

“Make it a thousand! Í haven’t got a 
cent, and neither has the club,” said the 
player. 

ack waited. The next day the player 
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kicked worse than ever and Jack, without 
a word, stepped toward him, grabbed his 
meal ticket out of his pocket and punched 
out sixty cents before the player weakened. 

The habitual “raver” is one of the trials 
of an umpire's life, and the type of man 
who necessitates the greatest amount of 
tact to handle. At the slightest pretext 
he breaks loose and commences to froth. 
Umpires seldom. pay any attention. to 
them unless their words or actions tend to 
incite the spectators. They do not mean 
harm and are merely “cussing the cards” 
and blowing off excess steam, and they 
are most troublesome because other play- 
ers of different tempers may use them as 
an argument. Many of these fellows do 
not realize fully what they are doing. You 
would be surprised to find how many 
players will declare, “I didn't say a thing, 
and just for that he put me out.” 

Most of them honestly believe that they 
didn’t say a thing wrong. ‘There was 
Charlie Dooin, a great little catcher and 
usually quite considerate of an umpire, 
who talked, muttered, raved, and kicked 
all the time he was catching. He called 
names and abused umpires, and the um- 


pires seldom paid any attention to him, 


knowing that he was just letting off steam 
and that his talk was really a safety valve. 
‘The only trouble was that sometimes 
another player would say, “You chase me 
just for looking at you, and you let Dooin 
rave all the time." 

The fact is that perhaps the two most 
tantalizing ‚players in the history of the 
game seldom said much. They were John- 
ny Evers and Bill Dahlen. Their actions 
and motions were more irritating than 
any words, and, worse, they incited the 
crowds to "ride" the umpires. Evers, for 
instance, once offered to bet Bill Klem 
five dollars he was wrong on a decision. 
Klem good-naturedly said, "You're on,” 
and forgot all about it. For two seasons 
Evers was after him in every game. He 
would yell, “Five!” and look the other 
way. He would hold up five fingers as he 
passed the umpire. Finally Klem settled, 
and I'll wager that Johnny would have 
given fifty dollars to keep the umpire in 
his debt, so as to have a talking point. 
They tell a yarn of Dahlen in the old days. 
He and Hank O'Day jarred regularly. 
One day Dal approgched the umpire just 
as the game was starting. 

“Hank,” he said, “if ies to call you 
a blank-blank blankety-blank along in 
the second inning, would you put me out 
of the game?" 

“I should say I would!” said Hank 
belligerently. 

“All right,” said Dahlen. “No hard 
feelings. I'll call you that, and you chase 
me. I want to get to the race track in time 
for the fourth race.” 

“Hey,” said Hank, calling him back; 
“you can’t think of enough names to make 
me put you out of the game to-day.” 

Dahlen lost his chance of attending the 
races. 


ANTALIZING as some of these fellows 
are, either through mischief or a belief 
that the umpire is fair game for them, they 
are not particularly hard to handle. The 
real objectionable class is the “alibi boys,” 
who kick viciously and with a set purpose. 
‘They want either to establish an alibi to 
ive the manager when they return to the 
Beachy or to make the crowd believe that 
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the umpire made a bad decision. They 
are most dangerous when they have pulled 
a "bone" play. Most of these fellows (who 
are fewer in number since managers and 
spectators got wise to them) are just nat- 
urally of a mean disposition. ‘They try to 
escape censure for their own faults by 
shifting the blame to the official. 

There is only one way to handle this 
class of men, whether in baseball or busi- 
ness; that is, to "jump right back at 
them” and "stop them before they get 
started.” ‘They exist in every shop, store, 
and office, and the manager who permits 
them to "ride" him even once is storing 
up trouble for himself and for the team or 
firm. I have known umpires who tried to 
be good fellows and to treat everyone the 
same way, but these alibi boys put them 
out of the business. If you let one of them 
get started he will ride you to death, and 
the only system is to beat them to it. 

It was my pleasure to stop one of them 
once. He wasn't a bad fellow, but he had 
formed the habit of blaming someone or 
something else for all his misplays. He 
had been "on me" half a dozen times, 
sounding out to see how far he could go. 
I noticed him half a dozen times, when he 
fumbled ground balls in a game, pick up a 
piece of gravel and toss it away, trying 
to make the crowd think the ball had 
struck the pebble and bounded crooked. 
His actions aroused my suspicions, so one 
day, when he was particularly ugly in his 
manner, I made a rush at him and jerked 
his hip pocket inside out, pouring a big 
handful of pebbles onto the ground. He 
had been carrying them to drop and pick 
up as an alibi. It wasn't necessary for me 
to say or do anything, the other players 
did sufficient to him; and from that day 
on Wild Bill was Tame William. 


"THERE is a good yarn about poor Tim 
Hurst in this connection. lim was 
particularly able in handling players who 
think that abuse is argument, and that 
cussing an umpire is aggressiveness. ‘Tim 
was in the most dangerous mood when he 
spoke the most gently and politely. He 
called a third strike on a player who was 
noted particularly for his nasty way of 
kicking. The player turned and said: 

“You blankety-blank, I think you'd 
rob a church poor-box." . 

“You think that of me?” Tim said, as 
if in pained surprise. 

Ve you blank-blanked Irishman, I do? 

“If I were you, Patrick,” said Tim in 
his softest voice, “I would not associate 
with anyone I believed to be that wicked. 
Get on off the ball field.” 

In this class we also find some young 
players who get the idea that this raving 
and kicking is the proper thing in the big 
leagues and proof of their class. But if 
they are good fellows at heart, they soon 
learn better. One of the nicest fellows in 
the business now was once one of the 
worst to handle. 

“When I first broke in,” he said once, 
*] thought a player had to ride the um- 
pire all the time to prove he was aggres- 
sive. It took me three years to find out 
that the real aggressive, hustling plavers 
are too busy plaving ball to waste time 
kicking. I learned to keep my mouth shut 
and my head cool, and got to be a pretty 
fair player.” 

Some players claim umpires are arbi- 
trary. When you hear a player say that 


you can know he is to blame. Some men 
can be handled only by arbitrary methods, 
and must be stopped quickly, or they will 
spoil an entire game. Fans resent having 
play interrupted and the game delayed by 
senseless kicking. 


"T HrRE are some players whose judg- 
ment on plays is highly respected by 
the umpires. If I was umpiring, and cer- 
tain men told me they believed I had 
made a mistake, I would worry for fear 1 
had not been right. No two men see a 
play from exactly the same angle, and 
there is always a chance to see a close one 
wrong. Remember, an umpire makes, on 
an average, two hundred and twenty-five 
decisions a game if he works alone. One 
of the closest students of the game, Mr. I. 
E. Sanborn, once kept count, and figured 
that during a season the real kicks average 
less than two a game. That is, the um- 
pire's judgment is seriously questioned in 
only Abt one half of one per cent of the 
decisions, and it is safe to say he is right 
in more than fifty per cent of the cases in 
which his judgment is criticized. 

I met an American league umpire one 
evening, and he paid a nice tribute to a 
player. I asked how things were breaking 
and he said: 

“Pm afraid I pulled a bad decision to- 
day.” 

“Why?” 

“Well, Donie Bush disputed it.” 

Bush is a player who seldom criticizes 
or disputes a decision; and when he ques- 
tioned the play, the umpire’s confidence 
in Bush made him doubt his own judg- 
ment in that particular case. 

"The chief qualification of an umpire is 
self-confidence. His chief asset is the con- 
hdence of the players in his ability and 
judgment. If he wins the confidence of 
the players he gets that of the crowd, be- 
causea crowd takesits cue from the players. 

Nothing wins confidence so surely as 
decisiveness, and nothing destroys it so 
quickly as hesitation. The umpire sees a 
play completed, makes his decision with 
qik, emphatic motions, and turns away. 

"wenty thousand persons may have been 
watching that play from all sorts of an- 
gles, and most gf them see it the way they 
want it to go. buc even though the um- 
pire should be wrong in his decision, the 
spectators and players are convinced by 
his manner and his positive gestures that 
he was right. If you do not believe this, 
listen some day in the stands and see how 
often you will hear men say: “I thought 
he was out, but the umpire must know. 
He was right on top of the play and he de- 
cided it in a second.” 

I believe not one in a hundred people 
watching a play sees it clearly. The eye- 
sight of the majority of the spectators is 
clouded by their prejudices. Unless they 
are trained observers, people see things 
the way they want to see them, not the 
way they really are. 

If vou do not think prejudice affects the 
eyesight, listen to a crowd at a ball game. 
A runner for the home team starts for sec- 
ond. Even before he slides or the ball ar- 
rives, hundreds of them are yelling, He's 
safe!” [f the play is at all close, practical- 
ly every one of them will be convinced 
that he saw his home team player touch 
the bag before the ball touched him. If it 
is the visiting player, they will be just as 
sure they saw me touched out. 
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THe Goon Witt OF AN ARMY 


The written and spoken word of American 

Army men, at home and abroad, has given 

the very name of Dodge Brothers Motor Car 
a new and a stirring significance. 


The Volunteers of America 


MCORPORATED mov. 6. 1006 Geoere IRALLINC TON BOOTH, Pendent 


Maj -Ge EDWARD FIELDING. Vice Pies V 
UNDER THE LEADERSHIP OP 


GENERAL AND MRS. BALLINGTON BOOTH Colonel 1. W MERRILL, Secretary 
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Narona Hesouuantane, 
No 34 WEST TWENTY-EIGHTH STREET. NEW YORK CITY 


Dodge Automobile Company, 
betroit, Michigan. May 12, 1919. 


Gentlemen:- 


Several times while traveling throügh Prance and 
Germany I was inspired to exclaim, "I really must write to the 
Dodge Company, when I get home and tell them what I think of 
their oar", Now, that I &m home that intention has not 
weakened. I have spent the whole of this winter in Franoe 
and Germany amid the mud and rain and shell torn roads of the 
battle front, and later over the steep mountains and through 
the narrow gorges between the Luxenberg and the Rhine. 


General Pershing gave me for my use while I served 
the A. E. F. a Dodge car. With my little company of entertainers 
I was enabled to go to many of the boys in isolated Spots who 
had no transportation to send for me and would have gone with- 
out entertainments had I not had my own car. We traveled 
hundreds of miles, some times over almost impossible roads. 
We scaled mountains, where at every minute we feared our little 
oar might balk at further pressure. We never had a moment's 
trouble. I can say most emphatically that the Dodge gave 
Splendid service and held out where we had found other oars 
disabled by the road side. 


When my service with the Army was through and I haa 
fo return the car to them I felt as if I was parting with a 
personal friend and wished that it could run me down to 
Brest and be taken aboard the transport and sail for home 
with me. 


From what I have heard from many sources I belicve 
that others have had just as successful experiences with the 
Dodge at the front as we have had. 


Believe me, 


Very cordially yours, 
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The crowd takes its cue from the actions 
of the player. If it is a close decision, and 
the players return to their positions, nat- 
ually the crowd accepts their actions as 
absolute proof that the umpire was right. 
But if the players make a demonstration, 
the crowd takes it as proof that he was 
wrong. One reason why the crowds at 
World’s Series games are never demon- 
strative after a decision is because the 


players are under strict orders to keep: 


their places and not “start anything.” 
One of the worst scenes I ever witnessed 
ona ball field proves the point. There was 
a close decision at second; a home player 
was called out, and no one thought of pro- 
testing, as he clearly was out. He was 
starting to the bench when the coacher at 


third noticed that the strap holding the . 


hase was loose. He shouted and ran down 
the field. The runner turned and ran with 
him, and the umpire ran toward them. 
‘The people in the stands thought they 
were going to fight, and swarmed onto the 
field and were running to attack the um- 
pire when they discovered that the three 
were merely fixing the broken strap. 
Which shows how easily an excited crowd 
might be started. 


T™ HURST had the correct system. 
He believed in stopping them before 
they could start anything. Among the 
hundreds of yarns a the great little 
official are a couple which show his meth- 
od: A young pitcher, just starting in the 
league, wound up and put the first ball he 
pitched straight through the heart of the 
plate, waist high, and while still stretched 
out, he said, “Hows that?” 

Tim was behind him. He walked 
around in front of the pitcher and said, 
“Under the circumstances, that is a ball. 
If you had not asked me, it would have 
been a strike." 

Rather cruel treatment, but as Tim told 
the story, that player stayed in the league 
six years and never kicked once. 

another occasion Tim called a run- 
ner out at the plate, and the player leaped 
at him crying, “What am I out for?” 

“You're out," said Tim politely, “be- 
cause I called you out, and Paon’ give a 
blank whether you were out or not.” 

“And it made a good boy out of him,” 
said Tim. 

American crowds, however, are the 
fairest in the: world. They are a bit 
thoughtless in their yelling and rooting. 
‘That is their way of having a good time. 
‘They do not think of the declines of the 
players or the umpires. If they did, they 
probably would apologize by applauding 
as crowds sometimes do. 

'There is one thing which will make an 
American crowd mad all the way through, 
and that is some act of bad sportsmanship, 
either by player or spectator. Let the 
most popular player on a home team try 
to spike or hurt the most hated opponent, 
and in a second the crowd will be attack- 
ing their own man viciously and cheering 
the opponent. I have heard it many 


times, and it shows that the crowd's heart 
is in the right place. 

I remember one game in Chica 
when my wonderful old pal, Bob Emslie, 
was umpiring. The crowd had been yell- 
ing at him just because they'd got into 
the habit of having fun with the umpire. 
A foul ball struck him above the heart and 
he was in great pain, but concealed his 
suffering and started to work again. A 
minute or two later he fell unconscious. 
It was some time before he was restored, 
but he insisted upon returning to duty. 
And when he put on the mask again the 
crowd stood for several minutes and 
cheered him wildly. 


HAVE been asked often how an um- 

pire manages to maintain absolute im- 
partiality. He is human and has his likes 
and dislikes, just as anyone else has; but 
not during a ball game. The fact is, his 
mind is so occupied in watching that ball 
and so concentrated on the game that it 
has no time for prejudices. His work re- 
quires such concentration that half the 
time he does not hear the crowd —which 
may be a disappointment to some of you 
fellows who wear out throats yelling 
“Robber!” Many times an umpire does 
not consciously think which team is at 
bat or whether a player is friend or foe, if 
either. The umpire really regards all 
players are automatons. In the language 
of the game, they all look alike to him. 

When you consider the fact that he and 
his partner have to make about two hun- 
dred and twenty-five decisions in less than 
two hours, run a couple of miles, match 
wits with fifty ball players, preserve order, 
keep the plate dusted off, and see that 
nothing is slipped over on him, you will 
realize that he hasn’t much time to think 
of individuals, or to figure which team has 
the better chance for the pennant. 

If a crowd does break loose, it usually 
is because it is incited to do so by the 
players. In the old days that sort of thing 
was far more common than it is now. 
Even when it does happen the umpire need 
fear no one but himself. If he stands firm, 
the crowd will divide, and the majority 
will defend him. Unless there is some fa- 
natical leader the crowd will stop of its 
own accord. 

'They tell a yarn of Gaffney, the famous 
old-time umpire, and a mob on the Cin- 
cinnati park years ago. A noisy, violent 
rooter in the bleachers was abusing Gaff- 
ney and inciting disorder all through the 
game. The crowd was worked up to a 
high pitch, and at the end of the game the 
violent rooter led a rush onto the field and 
ran at Gaffney. As the leader came on, 
twenty feet ahead of the crowd, which had 
begun to hesitate, Gaffney reached out, 
grabbed the man by the hand and shook 


it. 

“Thanks, old boy!” he said. “I knew 
you'd come out to help me if those cranks 
started anything.” 

He kept shaking the man’s hand, and 
in a minute the rooter turned around, 


threatened to lick any man who would 

dare to touch his “friend Gaffney,” and 
pe on escorting the umpire off the 
eld. 

Men ‘get maddest over injustice, un- 
fairness. I have seen two entire teams 
and every player on both benches boiling 
mad and ready to fight a crowd because 
it was “rousting” some player who didn’t 
deserve criticism. l 

But oftenest players get mad over the 
most PE i and unimportant things. 
Their anger is really funny at times, but 
it is dangerous to laugh at a man in that 
condition. I knew a manager once who 
raved for half an hour on the bench be- 
cause someone in the stands behind rim 
whistled "Casey Jones” while the o 
ing team was batting the pitchers hard. 

They tell a story of Tom Loftus when 
he was managing the Chicago team. His 
club had the game won in the ninth by 
five runs, when the opposing team started 
hitting, drove three pitchers off the slab, 
and beat him. He came off the field, white 
with anger and abusing Menefee, the onl 
pitcher who had not been in the game. No 
one could understand it, until Tom finally 
explained: 

"All during the last inning," he said, 
"Menefee was sitting up there on the end 
of the bench humming a love song!” 


"THE maddest man I think I ever saw 
made another one almost as mad. That 
they did not nghe on the field was due to 
interference. One was a player who got so 
wrought up that he lost all control of him- 
self. He was not very fast at repartee at 
the best; and he was so mad then that he 
could scarcely talk at all. He could not 
even think of a mean thing to say. He 
ran at the umpire, white with anger, and 
stuttered: 

“Go get your teeth cleaned!" 

‘The umpire had a beautiful set of teeth. 
The remark did not mean a thing, but the 
umpire suddenly got almost as mad as the 
player: There was not enough cause for 

im to put the man out of the game, but 
he swung around and chased an entirely 
different player off the field for laughing 
at the idiotic remark of the first one. 

No two men can be handled in exactly 
the same way. An umpire can laugh at 
one man who gets mad and stop him by 
making him see he is ridiculous; but laugh- 
ing at another might make him maddet 
than ever. He can ignore an insulting rr- 
mark from one man because he knows the 
man will regret it in an instant; yet he 
must punish another man for saying ex- 
actly the same thing, because that man 
would think he was weak, and so would 
keep it up. The best general rule I can 
think of is to decide quickly, never to per- 
mit any intentional infringement on your 
authority, to punish quickly any malicious 
act or word, and to avoid arguments with 
angry men. And, whether in baseball or 
business, remember, an ounce of preven- 
Hon is worth ten players sent to the club- 
Jouse. 


“ARE Cheap Teachers Going to Be Bad for Your Children?” is the title of 
an article next month by President Hibben of Princeton University. This 
Subject, the pay of teachers, is a big question now. The facts, as given by 
President Hibben in this article, will undoubtedly surprise most readers, 
who do not know that janitors sometimes get more pay than professors. 
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WHEN IT'S A GOLDEN 
DAY FOR GOLF 


After you've played a bully round— 
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HERE is a tradition in the automobile business almost as old 
as the industry itself: let a man drive a National one hundred 
miles and he will drive none but a National from that day on. 
NATIONAL MOTOR CAR & VEHICLE CORPORATION, INDIANAPOLIS 


Nineteenth Successful Year 
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I Admit I Am a Good Reporter 


wonderful judge of human nature he is 
a good actor. 

ow my method almost invariably has 
been the exact opposite of this. Having 
no instinct for intrigue and mighty little 
of the deductive quality in my make-up, 
I generally have had recourse to the direct 
approach, the frontal attack, as you 
might say. My plan has been to go 
straight to the person who, I believed, 
could furnish me with the information I 
needed and in so many words to ask that 
person for that information. If he turned 
me down I was done with that person. 
But it very often happened that he did 
.not turn me down. In fact my system has 
successfully operated so often that I am 
convinced it is, for me at least, the best 
possible system. 


I RECALL an incident in point. Some 
years ago there was a Tenderloin mur- 
der of a spectacular sort. One of the by- 
products of that murder was the disclosure 
of a scandal affecting a branch of the po- 
lice department. Pretty soon, what with 
the uncovering of a system of wholesale 
grafting and official connivance at crime, 
the side issue became of more importance 
for purposes of newspaper publicity than 
the original crime. In connection with 
this corruption, a promising young detec- 
tive, a member of the so-called Vice Squad, 
was indicted under the criminal code. In 
the court-room, while being arraigned for 
a preliminary hearing, he tried to kill 
himself with his own revolver. 

A little later he was sentenced to state’s 
prison. Because it was shown that before 
temptation came to him he had been a 
straightforward and zealous officer, and 
because, before he went on the force, he 
had been an honor man of the fire depart- 
ment with a record for conspicuous gal- 
lantry, the judge showed him as much 
mercy as possible. His term of imprison- 
ment was to be a short one. 

In New York the average "sensation" 
rarely lasts for the proverbial nine days. 
Something more timel 
speeaily crowds it off the front page. But 

is particular sensation lived longer than 
some do by reason of its day-to-day de- 
velopments. After it had run its course 
and languished, my city editor—and a 
mighty smart one he was—evolved a the- 
ory that the biggest part of the story had 
never yet come to light. He believed that 
if we could get at the real bowels of the 
scandal we would be able to show that the 
ramifications of the intrigue, which bound 
certain members of the police department 
to certain ignoble notables of the under- 
world, went deeper into the roots of high- 
up officialdom than had been suspected. 
He scented that thing so dear to the souls 
of city editors—an “exclusive exposé.” 
He detailed me to work on this hypothesis. 

“Use your own judgment,” he said. 
“I don’t know how you'll get this story; 
but I’m satisfied the story is there. Now 
go to it.” 

Herc is what I did: I caught a Centre 
Street car for Park Row, rode up,to the 
Tombs, and sent my card to the young 


or more exciting : 


(Continued from page 61) 


ex-police detective in his cell. A turnkey 
brought him down-stairs. If ever I saw a 
brokenhearted man in my life, here was 
one. On the following morning he would 
be taken, handcuffed, up the river. Go- 
ing, he would leave behind him the broken 
shards of what had been a promising ca- 
reer. Coming back again, when he had 
served his time, he would face the pros- 

ect of starting life all over again, with a 
black mark against his name. 

Until now he had steadily refused to 
make any confession involving others. In 
the parlance of the System “he had been 
caught with the goods, so he would take 
his medicine and keep his face shut." At 
least, so those who had reason to wish him 
to stay silent had figured it out. It was 
my idea, though, that the thought that 
next day Sing Sing’s doors would be open- 
ing for him might possibly make him 
change his mind. 

With no attempt at deceit, without 
making any promise to him of influence 
to be exerted in his behalf, but in plain, 
straightforward language, I told him the 
nature of my assignment and asked his 
help in getting the story. Without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation he answered: 

“I’m glad you came. I’ve been think- 
ing things over here lately—I’ve had time 
to do a lot of thinking. I'm not taking 
any high moral ground, but I honestly 
believe that maybe, by telling the inside 
of the rotten game that I got tangled up 
in, I can keep some other young cop who 
started out straight, like I did, from going 
crooked. Now then, have you got pencil 
and paper handy? All right! Iil start at 
the hekimine and tell you all I know 
about this whole mess.” 

For a solid hour he talked to me. He 
gave me dates, names, and places. I came 
away freighted with startling admissions 
and even more startling accusations. The 
story I got from him, practically without 
any prompting on my part, would have 
made a town-shaking beat—but for one 
thing. 

That night while I was grinding out the 
copy from the data he had given me, Har- 
ry K. Thaw, on the roof of Madison 

quare Garden, killed the great architect, 
Stanford White! The next morning, so 
far as creating any public stir went, my 
story might just as well have been left out 
of print altogether. 


HAVE in mind an even more illumi- 
nating example to show that the dead- 
ahead plan of going after things may pay 
desirable dividends. This story was of 
more than local importance, even more 
than national importance. It was the big- 
est story the world has known since the 
rucifixion. 


In the early autumn of 1914, three of 
us landed in the German border city of 
Aix la Chapelle. We had been brought 
there as prisoners from southern Belgium 
by the Ceruan, With the aid of the 
American consul at Aix and through the 
good offices of Ambassador Gerard, we 
convinced the agents of the Imperial Gov- 


ernment that we were neither spies nor 
Britishers posing as Americans, but were 
what we claimed to be, properly-accredit- 
ed correspondents from a neutral country. 
But although we no longer were dogged 
by German secret service men, we were 
cooped up in that town as effectually as 
though we had been under lock and key. 
Within a fortnight word reached us-—- 
no matter how—that the German mili- 
tary rulers were about to relax their 
rule against permitting correspondents to 
travel with their armies of invasion. They 
were going to permit one chosen group of 
writers from neutral nations to make a 
trip along the western front. At the same 
time we were informed that the chances 
for our party of three to be included in this 
excursion were about one in a thousand. 
We were many miles from Berlin, with 
no means of getting there. We had been 
in custody and were still under suspicion. 
There were resident correspondents in 
Berlin who knew the heads of the German 
Government. Some of these men had 
been stationed in Berlin for years. It was 
natural to suppose that to them would 
come first the coveted opportunity of go- 
ing to the front. 
evertheless, we promptly made appli- 
cation through official channels for the 
great privilege. So doing, we used the 
wires and the mails. In return we re- 
ceived polite but ambiguous messages 
from various chancellories. 


WE GREW more and more desperate. 
: Every day the face of war was shift- 
ing; any hour the selected correspondents 
might starting under military escort 
for the battle lines; any hour after that the 
rule of absolute exclusion for our kind 
might be revived. 

e afternoon we three went to the 
Kaiser's civilian representative in Aix la 
Chapelle, a wealthy German manufac- 
turer who had rendered various friendly 
services to us. We told him we meant to 
write a personal letter to the Emperor 
asking that we three be allowed forthwith 
to visit the imperial forces in the field, and 
we requested his valuable offices in ex- 

editing the transmission of this letter to 
igh Headquarters, wherever High Head- 
quarters might be. 

Well, when he had rallied somewhat he 
told us in strained and startled tones that 
what we desired was impossible, prepos- 
terous, unheard of. It just naturally 
wasn't done, and that was all there was 
to it. 

“Why,” he said, “you gentlemen do not 
know the court etiquette in such matters 
as these; you do not even know the proper 
language in which to address His Majesty.” 

"Quite right," the spokesman for our 
trio answered. “And because we do not 
know these things we are not going to 
make the mistake of trying to employ 
them in this experiment. You have told 
us before now that your emperor is a great 
business man. Well, if he is, then a good, 
smart, business letter should appeal to 
him. And that is exactly what we mean 
to write—a business letter. He says he 
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the Hun ' Over There. ' '' 


Colts Patent Fire Arms 


Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. 
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VERY man of our fight- 
ing forces knows now 
why the personal protection 
which Uncle Sam gave him 


for overseas was a Colt Automatic 
Pistol — the official side arm of the 
army and navy. 


Its accuracy, safety and supreme de- 
pendability were unfailing in every 
peril that confronted them. 

For your home you should not be 
satisfied with less. You need Colt 
protection. And now your dealer 
can supply you. Get him to show 
you why it is impossible to forget to 
make a Colt safe. 
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wants the American people to know some- 
thing authentic about the conduct of his 
troops. Through the magazine which one 
of us serves and through the newspapers 
which the other two represent we are ina 
position to reach the widest possible cir- 
culation in America. We're going to tell 
him so, in a letter. And now the question 
is, will you undertake to start that letter 
forward by wire through the proper chan- 
nels after we write it?" 


THIS second shock to his ‘Prussian sen- 
sibilities seemed almost as severe as 
the first one had been. Having somewhat 
recovered, he warned us that the entire 
machinery of officialdom would stand as 
a stone wall between us and the impiety 
we contemplated. 

“Why, gentlemen,” he protested, *'the 
first military censor into whose hands 
your letter came would probably stop it 
then and there! By personal influence I 
might possibly get your remarkable com- 
munication as far as Berlin. I am quite 
sure it would never get any farther than 
that." 

"Never mind that," we said; "we're 
committed to the attempt. We only want 
to be sure of your help up to the limit of 
your powers.’ 

Before we left him we had worn down 
his powers of resistance. He quit expos- 
tulating, quit arguing in opposition to 
our deluded scheme: he gave ite reluctant 


| consent to aid us, but disclaimed any re- 


sponsibility for the possible consequences 
of our madness. 

So we went away and in conference 
drafted our letter—a plain business letter 
setting forth a plain business proposition; 
a letter not too formal, and yet, I trust, 
not too chatty. When it had been proper- 
ly translated into German we took it back 
to our unhappy legate. 

On reading it he suffered Shock III. 
Nevertheless, being a man of his word, he 
took it and prepared to start it upon its 
way. He then bade us good night in a 
voice which seemed to indicate he did not 
expect to see us soon again, if at all. His 
attitude was one of unspoken sympathy for 
three comparatively harmless lunatics 
who shortly would vanish out of his life 
forevermore. A 

We sat down to wait. We waited three 
days. On the morning of the fourth day 
came a gorgeous military figure, wrapped 
in a magnificent long gray coat, wish 
medals on his chest and the badges of ‘a 
staff colonel on his uniform. He bore to 
us an imposing parchment document, 
heavy with seals and ribbons, on which, 
in German script, was a statement, a proc- 
lamation, informing all whom it might 
concern—and, as it turned out, it seemed 
deeply to concern everybody in the Ger- 
man army, from field marshals down, who 
had the inestimable privilege of reading 
it—that under escort of a designated off- 
cer, we three, naming us, might go pretty 
much where we pleased in and about the 
German battle lines, might have the ex- 
clusive use of a military automobile of size 
sufficient for our needs, might make notes, 
carry cameras, and take photographs, 
might commandeer food and tires and 
gasolene and billets, might bear arms for 
our own defense—might do, in fact, al- 
most anything we pleased so long as we 
obeyedgmilitary regulations and observed 
the customary restrictions. And it was 
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The joy of succeeding while you 


are still young 


dE men work equally hard, 
and both succeed. But to one 
man position and independence 
come at thirty-five; to the other 
not until sixty. 

Success is sweet whenever it comes; 
but at sixty the ca- 
pacity forenjoyment 
is less keen. 

The travel that 
seems so alluring at 
thirty-five has lost a 
little of its charms; 
the distance to the 
end of the road of 
life is shorter and 
many a man finds 
fortune in his hands 
so late that there is 
time only to arrange 
to pass it ontosome- 
one else. 


Happy is the man 
who finds a way to 
save somehow the 
intervening years; 
there is joy in suc- 
ceeding while you 
still are young. The 
reason why success comes so late 
for most men is that there is so 
much to learn. 


Only a man who knows all the 
different departments of business 
is qualified to reach the higher 
positions, or to enter business for 
himself. And the learning ofall de- 
partments from practical experience 
in each is a matter of many years. 


Comparatively few men have 
learned how to save 
the wasted years 


I$ there no way to shorten this 
process? Must every man's 
life have so many wasted years? 


Thousands of able men have 
determined to eliminate those 
wasted years from their lives: 
many havefound the answer in the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute's 
Modern Business Course and 
Service. 


For yearsthe Alexander Hamilton 


Institute has specialized in the 
single task of training men for 
the higher executive positions of 
business. 

Into its Course have been built the 
experience and the methods which 


In New York City: Fifth Avenue at 50'cloch, filled with automobiles carrying successe 
ful men from their offices to their homes. An observer, watching the cars pass, cannot 
fail to be impressed with the number of their occupants who are young or middle- 
aged men. It is pre-eminently the day of success in youth. 


have made many of the business 
leaders most successful. 


Its subscribers appropriate the 
knowledge of other men, and 
profit by other men’s mistakes. 
They learn in months what ordi- 
narily takes years. 
The experience of the most success- 
ful made available for all 
USINESS authority of the 
highest type is represented on 
the Institute's Advisory Council: 


Frank A. Vanderlip, President of the 
National City Bank of New York; 
General Coleman duPont, the well- 
known business executive; John Hays 
Hammond, the eminent engineer; 
Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statistician 
and economist; and Joseph French 
Johnson, Dean of the New York 
University School of Commerce. 


“My income has increased 
750 per cent” 
HUNDREDS of successful ex- 
ecutives have testified that the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute has 


been a tremendous factor in their 
success. 


More than 14,000 presidents of 
corporations are numbered among 
its 85,000 successful subscribers. 
*[n the past eight years," one 
man wrote recently, 
**my income has in- 
creased 750%. The 
Course has been the 
foundation of my 
business training." 


Would you like to 
save the wasted 
years? Would you 
know the joy of 
rapid, instead of 
moderate progress 
—the joys of suc- 
ceeding while you 
still are young? If 
so, this is the call of 
opportunity to you; 
a moment ’s decision 
is all you need. 


Any man who issin- 
cerely interested in 
his future will clip 
the coupon at the 
bottom of this page. It is placed there 
for a purpose—to separate from the 
mass of drifters the few men who are 
asking themselves: ''Where am I 
going to be ten years from now?" 


S" 
“Forging Ahead in Business” 


HE book which the coupon will 

bring is **Forging Ahead in Busi- 
ness," a112-page book that tells how 
the Institute has helped so many other 
men to find success while they still are 
young. Itis a valuablebook, but it is free. 
Noobligation; send for your copynow. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


137 Astor Place New York City 
Send me “Forging Ahead in Business" 


FREE. 
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Concrete is an enduring material. But even 
here a protective coating helps. It seals fine 
surface cracks and greatly helps to prevent 
their extension. Best of all, 

before the cracks develop. 


coat the surface 


Some wood decay is not noticeable until 
the damage is extensive. Column bases and 
similar places on your house really harbor 
trouble unless watched and kept protected. 
The cost of protection is insignificant. 
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Exhibit (A — 


the Government's Demonstration 


HE Government takes good 

care to protect the surface of 
the Capitol Dome at Washington. 
At regular intervals it gives forty 
painters three months! work pro- 
viding a weather-proof coat to the 
surface of the iron of which the 
dome is made. Over 5,000 gallons 
of paint are used for one coat. 


This is an outstanding example 
of surface protection against rust. 
It is interesting, but less intimately 
interesting than the idea of pro- 
tecting the property of the average 
householder, to whom the expense 
of repairs and replacement is even 
more serious than to the Govern- 
ment. With public and private 
property of every kind, surface pro- 
tection is fast coming to be upper- 
most in men’s minds. 


Wood rots and warps and splits 
unless its surface is protected, just as 
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Allied Industries, whose products, taken as a whole, serve the primary purposes 
of preserving, protecting and beautifying the innumerable products of the 
lumber, metal, cement and manufactur 
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metal rusts or corrodes for the same 
reason. Most surfaces wear out 
either to the point of uselessness or 
extreme unsightliness, if not given 
surface protection. Inside the 
house and outside the house the 
need is the same. If anything is 
used at all its surface must be used. 


Cost of surface protection is in- 
surance to the property. Insurance 
in the usual sense is collected only 
if property is destroyed. Insurance 
in this sense is collected daily in 
the prevention of loss which the 
protective coating affords. 
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We have prepared a book which you will find 
as interesting as it is valuable. It will tell you 
some startling new things about preventing 
loss, through surface protection. Thoroughly 
illustrated. Send for a copy. Address Save 
the Surface Campaign, Room 632, The Bourse, 
Philadelphia. 
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signed by the Kaiser in his own fair hand. 
Again the direct-approach form of cam- 
paign had scored a triumph. Howsom- 
ever, I shall not deny that once in a while 
in my own experience trick and device 
have been resorted to, but usually, though, 
only as a last resort when the straight- 
forward system had completely failed. 
Remember, as I said before, the world, 
most of the time, is in a conspiracy to kee 
a newspaper man from getting that whid 
he desires to make copy of. The wise city 
editor is the one who never asks how his 


men attain their results, providing only` 


they do attain them. Every successful re- 
puer keeps the faith with his fellows, and 
never yet knew a successful reporter who 
broke faith with those who gave him in- 
formation in confidence. These two things 
are his creed and his code and the base- 
boards of his ethics. But toward those 
who plot to deceive him, or to throw ob- 
stacles between him and his legitimate 
journalistic objects, he feels he is free to 
adopt different tactics. 
or example: Four of us were the only 
newspaper men who saw the taking of 
Louvain by. the Germans. Three days 
later, on a Saturday afternoon, when the 
Germans had released us from custody at 
Louvain, we made our way back to Brus- 
sels. The city had been in German hands 
then since Thursday noon and the effi- 
ciency- engine was in full operation, as we 
disco Sunday morning when we set 
out from our hotel on some errand orother. 

At the corner of the street an over-zeal- 
ous under-officer arrested us, presumably 
on suspicion of being Englishmen, and 
marched us to an improvised barracks, 
where his superior officer questioned us, 
apologized to us, and freed us. But be- 
fore we had walked fifty yards farther 
another underling nabbed us. We trav- 
eled up the street and back again to the 
refuge of the hotel by a process of pro- 
gressive arrests. ; 

Inside the hotel we encountered one of 
our compatriots who had been staying in 
Brussels to witness its occupation. 

“How does a fellow move around this 
town without an escort of bayonets?" we 
demanded. ‘These guards of honor that 
insist on attaching themselves to us if we 
poke our noses outside that door yonder 
embarrass us." 

“Oh, that's easy!” he said. “When the 
Germans first arrived somebody arrested 
us every ten feet or so. So all the Ameri- 
can newspaper representatives who were 
here went in a body to see the military 
governor, and he gave each one of us a 
pass so we could move around without 

eing nabbed by fussy sergeants and 
lieutenants and things.” 

“Where is this accommodating com- 
mandant?” we inquired. 

“Right around the corner at the Hotel 
de Ville.” 

“Lead us to him.” 


UNDER our associate’s guidance, to 
the Hotel de Ville we went. In the 
main hallway we met the military gov- 
ernor, one Major General Thadeus von 
Jarotsky. In appearance and manner he 
was a typical Prussian, with the lynx eyes 
and spiny mustache of his breed. Our 
friend presented the four of us, and we 
showed our credentials and asked for 
asses similar to those which our con- 
réres had secured of him. 
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There should be more to vinegar than sourness. There should 
be a real flavor, a fine aroma that awakens the latent taste of 
vegetables and salads. 

Heinz Vinegars are like that. Materials of 
the highest grade, skill and care in the making, 
and unhurried aging in wood develop the de- 
lightful flavor that makes them distinctive. 
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Film on Teeth 
Proves Your Way Wrong 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


That’s the Tooth-Destroyer 


Millions know that well-brushed teeth 
still discolor and decay. Tartar forms on 
them, pyorrhea starts. The tooth brush 
has proved itself inadequate. Statistics 
show that tooth troubles have constantly 
increased. 


Dentists long have known the reason, 
but not a home way to combat it. The 
trouble lies in a film—that slimy film 
which you feel with your tongue. It clings 
to the teeth, gets into crevices, hardens 
and stays. And that film causes most 
tooth troubles. 


The film is what discolors, not the 
teeth. It is the basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and forms 


acid. It holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


One great dental question for years has 
been how to combat that film. A dental 
cleaning removes it, but the great need is 
to fight it day by day. 


Science has now found the way. Able 
authorities have amply proved it by con- 
vincing clinical tests. Leading dentists all 
over America have proved it and adopted 
it. Now that method is embodied in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. And we let 
everybody prove it by a ten-day home 
test free. 


See What Clean Teeth Mean 


Teeth in general, though brushed daily, 
are not clean. That’s why tooth troubles 
come. Use a 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent 
and see the difference for yourself. It will 
be a revelation. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin. The film is al- 
buminous matter. The object of Pepso- 
dent is to dissolve it, then to constantly 
combat it. 


That seems a simple method. But 
pepsin must be activated, and the usual 
agent is an acid harmful to the teeth. So 
pepsin long seemed forbidden. What 
science now has done is to find a harmless 
activating method. Five governments 
have already granted patents. It is that 


Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CO., 
Dept. 527,1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Pepsodent 


REG. U.S. 


method, used in Pepsodent, which has 
solved this great tooth problem. 


The proof is quick and easy. Within 
ten days you will gain a new light on teeth 
cleaning, and that’s important both to you 
and yours. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Use like any tooth paste. Note how clean 
the teeth feel after using. Mark the 
absence of the slimy film. See how the 
teeth whiten as the fixed film disappears. 


Compare this method with your present 
method. Look at your teeth in ten days. 
Then let the evident results tell you what 
todo. There will be no need for argument. 


Cut out the coupon now. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Mail Ten-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


A scientific tooth paste based on activated 
pepsin. An efficient film combatant, now 
endorsed by dentists everywhere and sold 
by druggists in large tubes. 


“With pleasure,” said the general, in 
excellent English. “But, gentlemen, I am 
just on the point of going to lunch. I am 
late for my appointment now. Besides, I 
have let my staff go for the afternoon. 
My secretaries and my clerks and my or- 
derlies have been working night and day 
ever since we reached Brussels, and I have 
me them a few hours for rest and sleep.” 

e considered a moment, then went on: 
“As I recall, one of your fraternity speaks 
and writes German, is it not so?” 

“I am the man, General,” spoke up the 
correspondent who had piloted us hither. 

“Ach, good! Will you, sir, be good 
enough to make for each of these four 
gentlemen a pass similar to the one you 
carry, merely substituting their names 
where your own name appears. Have 
these passes here at two-thirty o’clock, 
when P shall return, and I shall then vali- 
date them." 


ACK to the hotel we hurried and our 
sponsor unJimbered his typewriter and 
prepared to fill the order. We, the pro- 
spective beneficiaries, clustered about him. 
e took his own pass out of his pocket 
and laid it down alongside him. 
It was a sheet of paper with two type- 
written lines in German on it. Translated 
the lines read: 


Mr. Harry So-and-so, writer for the Ameri- 
can press, is entitled through the German lines 
to pass, in Brussels and its suburbs. 


There was no signature, but the stamp 
of the Imperial Government and the 
sap of the military government which 
the Germans had set up in Brussels were 
affixed to it. 

I have forgotten now which one of us it 
was who at this juncture had the great 
inspiration. 

“Hold on," he said, “don’t start copy- 
ing yet. Isn't this General von Jarotsky 
rather a fussy, snappy, automatic sort of 
person? That's the way he struck me." 

"You've sized him up," said the man at 
the typewriter. “But what's the idea?” 

“The idea is this," sa: the inspired one. 
“When you make out my pass just leave 
off the final words ‘in Brussels and sub- 
urbs. See? I'm going to take a big risk. 
If the old boy stamps my pass without 
reading it too closely Tu have a document 
in my pocket that'll take me anywhere 
the Germans go—unless I have the bad 
luck to run into somebody above the rank 
of a major general." 

"But suppose he does read it closely?" 

"Why, in that case we'll tell him that 
in your haste to copy our passes before 
eating lunch you must have made the mis- 
take of leaving something out. We'll ask 
him to let us come on back here and get 
corrected copies made." He turned to the 
other three: 

“How about you fellows? Are you will- 
ing to gamble, too? The worst that can 
happen is that we'll be tied up here, and 
as things stand we're just the same as 
prisoners, anyway. The best that may 
happen is that we can slip out of here and 
possibly follow the Germans clear to Paris 
—if they get that far." 

By acclamation the motion carried. At 
two-thirty o’clock we were at the Hotel 
de Ville, each with his little typewritten 
joker in his hand. Prompt on the minute 
the general reappeared. Four nervous 
conspirators quit breathing as he took the 


Forward—together! 


ROM your country’s 

rich mines, from fertile 
soil, from uncut forest, 
American Industry seeks 
raw materials to fashion 
into the myriad needs of 
modern life. 


But our industrial great- 
ness is only partly due to 
bountifui nature. Unless 
men and management, with 
hands joined, are backed 
by invested capital, the 
wheels of industry will clog 
and halt. 


American Industry will 
need added capital to pro- 
duce the foods and manu- 
factured goods which the 
world demands. This for- 
ward movement will mean 
a prospering nation of full- 
time workers—resulting in 
more profit for all. 


The needed money to 
“carry on” will be raised by 
industrial bonds which will 
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be offered to the public. 


Such bonds are the safe 
means by which the Amer- 
ican people, their prin- 
cipal carefully protected, 
share in the earnings of 
American Industry and, 
therefore, in American 
prosperity. 

If chosen under sound 
advice, these bonds are de- 
pendable income-bearing 
*promises to pay." Their 
soundness is backed by the 
actual properties them- 
selves. 


A thorough, painstaking 
analysis of each issue pre- 
cedes our offering of bonds 
to the men and women of 
the country. Our recom- 
mendations are at the free 
disposal of everyone who 
has learned the habit of 
saviná money and now 
wishes to put that money 
to work. 


The National City Company - 


National City Bank Building, New York 


You will find a Nation; 
al City Company Cor- 
respondent Office in 50 
of the leading cities of 
the country. 

In each of these offices 
you can purchase Gov- 
ernment, | Municipal, 
Railroad, Industrial, 
and Public Utility Bonds 
of the highest character. 
Each of these offices is 
equipped to render un- 


usual service to invest- ° 


ors generally, and to 
bond buyers in partic- 
ular. 
BONDS 
SHORT TERM NOTES 
ACCEPTANCES 
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F you have ever lived in the country, mere men- 

tion of what Hires is made from will make you 
cease to wonder why it is so downright good. 
Juices of wintergreen, sarsaparilla, 
birch bark, spikenard, juniper berries— 
the roots, herbs, barks and berries that 
you searched for so eagerly in bygone 
days. These—and pure cane sugar. 
There are sixteen nature-grown ingre- 
dients—and the combination makes 
Hires the delight- 
ful drink itis. Yet 
you pay no more 
than you do for 
an artificially fla- 
vored substitute. 


Ask for Hires at every good soda fountain. 


Hires 


We even crossed the sea to find some of the 
goodness that goes into Hires. Hires contains 
nothing to create an unnatural craving—nothing to 
unduly stimulate. Drink all the Hires you want, 
without regret. Little tots, grown-ups, old folks— 
every one can drink Hires pure and healthful with 
nothing but enjoyment. 

Hires to be sure. And to be sure you get 
Hires say ''Hires" distinctly. Hires is. 
*'rootbeer"" but all ''rootbeer"" is not Hires. 
Remember that and 
impress it on the 


youngsters. Hires 
is natural. Substi- 
tutes are artificially 
flavored. 


Also bottled by 


licensed bottlers. Sold in bottles so that yqu can have Hires at home. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Hires contains juices of sixteen roots, barks, herbs and berries 
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Ten Ways to Test the Fineness of a Man, by Dn. FRANK CRANE 


SOLUBLE 


Barrington Hall 


Coffee 


precious slips. But the trick worked— 
oh, how smoothly, how beautifully it did 
work. Von Jarotsky barely glanced at the 
papers. In another minute they had been 
stamped and returned to us, and we were 
bowing ourselves out of the presence. 

In five minutes more we had chartered 
a couple of open carriages, each drawn 


by a pair of crowbait horses and driven , 


by a red-faced Fleming who would go any- 
where for a price. Ten‘ minutes later we 
had passed the sentry posts of the en- 
virons and were sliding through the rear 
lines of the main German column on our 
way out on the road to Waterloo, headed 
toward where big guns boomed constantly 
with a sound like distant summer thun- 
der. And before night we were in the back 
eddies of a battle which future generations 
will list among the great battles of the 
world. They’ll call it by the name of 
The Battle of Mons. 

Richard Harding Davis had one of an 
earlier issue of passes, which bound him 
to the environs of the city. That was why 
he, following in our tracks next day, was 
turned back, after having a close call from 
being shot. But we kept going for a week; 
seeing skirmishes, forced marches and rear 
guard actions; seeing something epochal 
every waking hour—until we reached the 
border between France and Belgium, with 
the cannon of Maubeuge booming not 
nine miles away from us. I wonder some- 
times how much farther we might have 

ne if only we had not blundered into the 

ourth son of the Kaiser and a whole flock 

of field marshals. Blundering into them 
was what landed us in Aix la Chapelle and 
led indirectly to our writing that letter 
to Kaiser Wilhelm. 


SOME day soon, the Editor willing, I 
mean to tell in this magazine the inside 
stoty of the most notable story I ever got, 
and the one which for a variety of reasons 
was the most talked-of—an interview with 
the uninterviewable Kitchener. I shall 
tell it at length because, like every other 
good reparter, I certainly do love to talk 
about my reportorial stunts. 


WALLACE IRWIN will give you a 
$ood laugh next month when you 
read his article called “Famous Men 
Who Have Forgotten Me;" and a good 
laugh, as we have remarked before, is 
something we can't afford to miss. 
Irwin is famous as the creator of 
Hashimura Togo in his ''Letters of a 
Japanese Schoolboy,” andis the auth- 
or of other well-known books. 


Ten Ways to Test the 
Fineness of a Man 
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lady speaks low. No gentleman blusters. 

he most striking characteristic, per- 
haps, of the Superior Ones is their quiet, 
their poise. They have about them a 
sense of stars. 


IX. The Superior Ones are HUMBLE- 
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Try It—Hot or Iced! 


Delicious coffee, made instantly, at no greater cost 
per cup than you paid when a fair quality of bean 
coffee could be bought for 35c a pound. 


Soluble Barrington Hall is always ready for you— 
morning, noon and night. Each cup is of the exact 
strength desired. No waiting. No waste. A half 
teaspoonful—add water and the coffee is made. 


In the cool of the morning—a hot cup! In the 
heat of the day—wine-colored, iced coffee that clinks 
in the glass! 

Your grocer probably has Soluble Barrington Hall 
by now. If not, send 35c for the standard-size tin. 
Get ready to say "good-bye, old coffee pot!" 


BAKER IMPORTING COMPANY 


254 North Second Street 111 Hudson Street 
MINNEAPOLIS NEW YORK 


OUT AND MAIL TODAY 
Enclosed find 35c for which send one standard size tin of 
Soluble Barrington Hall Coffee to: 
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The Foreign Banking Facilities Afforded by 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 
CHICAGO 


are important to American manufacturers, merchants and 
agriculturists — particularly those of the great Middle West— 
who believe in America's present opportunities for commer- 
cial greatness and who desire to profit by it. 


F2R years these facilities have kept pace with the demands 
for foreign banking service. Under the pressure of new 
and increasing demands they have been expanded and now 
include the complete facilities of the Mercantile Bank of the 
Americas, the Asia Banking Corporation and the Foreign 
Bond and Share Company, in which a substantial owner- 
ship interest is held. 


HESE affiliations, together with long established connec- 

tions with 5000 foreign banks, provide customers of the 
Continental and Commercial Banks with unusually prompt 
and convenient means for transacting banking business not 
only in the big commercial centers of Europe, the Americas 
and the Orient, but in the remotest places of trade through- 
out the world. 
Participation in financing foreign loans enables these banks to perform 
an important fundamental service for increasing American Foreign Trade 


DIRECT PERSONAL BANKING SERVICE 
rendered in 


Great Britain France Italy China Japan 

Spain Peru Cuba Colombia Venezuela 

Brazil Nicaragua Honduras Ecuador Costa Rica 
Salvador Guatemala Philippines 


Continental and Commercial National Bank of Chicago 
Continental and Commercial Trust and Savings Bank 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


MiNpEp: Much may be said in praise of 
pride. I do not deny it has its uses. | 
say here only one thing of it: it is Com- 
mon. The Ninetycnine all have it. 

The swaggering Kaiser had it, and most 
potentates. The workhouse idiot has it 
All the ignorant and uncouth have it 
Every man when he gets drunk has it. 
enormously. 

The less one has to be proud of, the 
more pride he has. We speak of pride of 
achievement. It is not those who actu- 
ally achieve that swell with pride; it is 
the little soul that comes by accident into 
the rewards of achievement that preen: 
and struts. 

In a little graveyard at Ecclefechan is 
the last resting place of Thomas Carlyle. 
a mighty man of letters, and on the ston: 
there is inscribed one word, “ Humilitatz.” 
Beneath this lofty protest of humility lie 
the housings of one of earth’s greatest souls. 

Humility is teachable, and learns from 
every passer-by. Pride learns nothing. 
being estopped by its own image. Pride 
is a beggar at every man’s door, seeking 
its alms of praise. Hamihey is royal, and 
walks free of fear and favor. 

So if you have about you any real child- 
likeness of heart, you have at least some of 
the makings of Superiority. 


X. The Superior Man is one with whom 
FAMILIARITY Does Not BREED CONTEMPT: 
This is most uncommon. Count over 
your friends and acquaintances. What 
proportion of them will stand the test of 
intimacy? How many of them are there 
with whom you would want to spend 
thirty consecutive days on a summer va- 
cation? With how many would you want 
to take a trip to Europe? 

You tire of most people. As your in- 
timacy increases, their pettiness appears. 
But there are a few—ydu may possibly 
count them on the fingers of one hand—of 
whom you think more highly the more 
closely you associate with them. These 
are the Superior Ones. Atleast they have 
one mark of superiority. 

It is as with the works of Masters. ^ 
Master differs from the Commons in that 
his work grows upon you. You can hear 
Beethoven's Ninth Symphony a thousand 
times, and the thousandth time you love 
it more. But you weary of “Good Morn- 
ing, Mr. Zip Zn Zip," when you hear it 
a half-dozen times. The lurid picture on 
a billboard—once or twice is enough to 
see it; while you see new beauties in 
Abbey's pictures on the walls of the 
Boston Library every day. The Parthe- 
non or the Cologne Cathedral become 
more fascinating with the centuries, while 
the flamboyant house of Mr. Newrich on 
Fifth Avenue speedily degenerates into an 
eyesore. 

The central element of Superiority, 
either in Man or the Works of Man, is th: 
lasting. quality. i 

you last? Do you wear? 


DR. CRANE'S articles which have 
been appearing in this magazine have 
brought an extraordinary number of 
letters from readers. The interest 
aroused has been remarkable. Next 
month we shall have another of these 
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FMM Ms |] | articles, this time with the title, “If 
mam z ———— = You Are Up Against It—Go Around.” 
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Mill, Mine and 
Railway Supplies 


Wheelbarrows 


Machine Tools 


Engines and 
Pumps 


Automobile and 
Service Station 
Equipment 
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Untangle your Buying 


How The Fairbanks Company O. K. certifies 
and simplifies your purchases 


ROM dealing with many 
houses— many orders— 
many bills—to— 

One house—one order— 
one bill. That iswhy more and 
more Purchasing Agents are 
turning for their mechanical 
equipment and supplies to 
The Fairbanks Company. 

And that is how they are 
taking the tangles out of their 
buying. 

Here is another factor of 
equal or greater importance: 
Many houses mean many 
standards of quality. The 
Fairbanks Company sells only 
supplies that are worthy of 
“The Fairbanks Company 
OK 

“The Fairbanks Company 
O. K.” goes on everything we 


sell— mill, mine and railway 
supplies, power transmission, 
scales, engines and pumps, 
trucks and  wheelbarrows, 
machine tools and valves 
and automobile and service 
station equipment. 


“The Fairbanks Company 
O. K." means O. K. in 
quality, O. K. in perform- 
ance, O. K. in price. 


Let “The Fairbanks Com- 
pany O. K.” take the tangles 
out of your buying. Save time, 
money, bother, doubt. The 
Fairbanks Branch Houses are 
listed here. They are at your 
service. Look up the nearest 
one. There you will find full 
stocks, prompt attention and 
quick deliveries. 


THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY 


Administrative Offices: - 


New York 


Our Guarantee 
goes on all we sell 


Branch Houses: 


Albany} New York 
Baltimore Paterson 
Birmingham Philadelphia 
Boston Pittsburgh 
Bridgeport Providence 
Buffalo Rochester 
Chicago Scranton 
Detroit St. Louis 
Hartford recom 
Newark Utica 

New Orleans Washington 


Havana, CUBA 
LONDON, ENGLAND 
BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 
GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 
Paris, FRANCE 


The 


FAIRBANKS 


Company 


MILL, MINE & RAILWAY SUPPLIES - SCALES - VALVES - POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINE TOOLS, TRUCKS & WHEELBARROWS, ENGINES & PUMPS, AUTOMOBILE AND SERVICE STATION EQUIPMENT 
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The Development 
of Rail Transportation 


N the days of Thomas Jefferson the ideas of the 
people were bounded'on the west by the Alleghanies. 
Wise ones said that it would take a hundred and fy]! | 


fifty years for civilization to reach the: Pacific. But 
they reckoned without the railroad. 


Today we travel from New York to San Francisco in 
four days instead of four months. There is scarcely a 
town east of the Mississippi and few to the west of it 
that are not within convenient distance of a railroad 
station. The total mileage of our railroads would make 
a belt ten times around the world. 


But without the power of explosives this great trans- 
portation system could never have been developed. 
Without dynamite we could not mine sufficient iron to 
make the rails and build the locomotives and cars, or 
enough coal to drive the trains that now move more 
than a million tons of freight each year. 


Dynamite smoothes the road bed, digs the tunnels and 
fills the gullies—without it, the great steel pioneers . 
could never have pushed into the Golden West; the | 


country beyond the Alleghanies would still be a sparsely 
settled wilderness traversed only by the weekly Over- 
land Stage. 


In the past Hercules Explosives have been used exten- 
sively in building our network of railroads. They will 
play a still more important part in developing the 
greater transportation systems of the future. 


HERCULES POWDER, CO. 


Chicago St. Louis New York 
Pittsburg, Kan. Denver Hazleton, Pa. 
San Francisco Salt Lake City i 
Chattanooga Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The Bag of Black Diamonds, by 


HerMAN Howarpb MATTESON 


The Bag of Black 


Diamonds 


(Continued from page 31) 


He grinned, hung his great hands 
awkwardly, departed. 

At eight bells, which marks the be- 
ginning of the morning watch, at four 
o’clock, the deck watchman goes off 
shift. As the watch went below by one 
companionway Glis Richards emerged 
onto the deck by another. He was carry- 
ing a long screwdriver and one of the 
small oil cans used to oil the engine’s 
finer gears. 

At the door of the Portuguese’s state- 
room, the boy came to a stealthy pause, 

laced his ear against the door. Souza 
into slept. 

The sash in the window of the room had 
been lowered, and the latticed shade, 
which is held in place by two brass ex- 
panders, was about half way down. Glis 

roceeded to lubricate the sides of the 
rame in which the lattice slid. Then he 
gave a tentative pry with the screw- 
driver. A warning creak answered, and 
he doused on more oil. Alternately prying 
and oiling, he worked the shade to the 
bottom, arted the heavy draperies, 
thrust in his head. Still Souza Pinto slept. 

Making a last survey of the deserted 
deck, Glis poked the screwdriver and the 
oil can into a pocket, vermiculated his 
long body through the window, dropped 
the draperies back into place. 


PINTO, who had been wining the ship’s 

` officers rather freely, lay upon his back, 
mouth wide open, snoring explosively. 
His clothing lay in disarray all about the 
floor. Upon hands and knees, Glis went 
through the Portuguese’s coat, vest, 
trousers—nothing but a knife, some keys 
and some Brazilian saga 

Cautiously the bi an to pad 
about the bed with his quiu iier 
explored the edge of the mattress, nd 
about under the bunk. Still nothing. 
Then carefully; oh, so carefully, he began 
to work his fingers in under the pillow. 

And there it was, something round, 
rough, hard! The big boy's hand closed 
upon the salt sack filled with carbonadoes. 

The suddenness of the discovery, the 
joy of it, stampeded his caution. He 
yanked his hand away with its prize. 
Souza Pinto awakened with a gurgling 
cry, fell out of bed, clutched at Richards's 
greasy tarpaulin coat. 

The big boy shook himself free, reached 
and snapped back the bolt of the state- 
room door. But Pinto was upon him like 
a wildcat. All about the room they 
fought, striking, gouging, a one-handed 
battle upon the part of Richards, who 
would not let go hs e precious salt sack. 

They caromed off the walls, the edge of 
the bunk. As they lunged across the floor, 
Richards’s shoulder brushed aside the 
heavy window draperies, permitting the 
light, for just an instant, to fall across his 
face. Then he gave Pinto a piston-like 
drive in the breast which flung him 
violently back into the bunk, his head 
striking the rail with a noise like that of 
a sailor pounding a rope’s end with a 


Secrets that Suddenly Made 


Me a Star Salesman 


The Simple Recipe Used by a Man Who Rose from a $26 
Clerkship to a $10,000 Job as Salesman Almost Overnight 


By JAMES F. SPENCER 


told you how I got my start in sel 

related how a friend of mine popped i in pa me 
one day, all dressed up like a "bloomin' bloated 
millionaire” and told me an amazing story of ups 
and downs; and how he finally turned to the 
selling game and made good. 


I remember how Joe's first selling job lasted 
three weeks—his second, six weeks—his third, less 
than two months—and then how he learned the 
secrets of selling that YS 
boosted his earnings to $10,000 
a year. 

1 told how I had been ns. 
gling along for years, 
bare living, never getting shea 
very far, and how it seemed that 
I was up against a stone wall so 
far as any real increase in my 
earnings was concerned. 

Then I explained how Joe's 
story inspired me to try my 
hand at selling, how I got Joe's 
secret of learning to sell, and 
how I finally jumped to earnings 
of $192.30 per week as against 
$26 a week formerly. 

Right here I want to mention 
a few of the reasons back of Joe's 


success and of mine. 


First let me say that any man who is dissatisfied 
with his lot—who is tired of being held down to a 
salary which (can grow only very slowly—who 
wahts more "elbow room" for developing his 
natural powws, can co nd iude tiung thin go getting 
a line on the possibilities in selling. No work that I 
know of is better paid or more enjoyable. 

Salesmanship is the kind of work that is pro- 
ductive. The man who gets the orders is the man 
who gets the money. er lines of work are what 
are termed “non uctive” and if an employer 
Dus to pay for anything, it is for non-productive 

very time a little increase in salary is 

ied it simply adds that much to the expense. 
eee selling it is different. The salesman gets orders 
and pO time he gets an order, it means a profit 
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In salesmanship a man’s value is determined 
absolutely by himself. It does not depend on 
another man's whim. ti the saleman li nocendi], 
he has got to be big money, or some other 
concern will grab him, and an employer is always 
anxious to keep a star salesman, because star 
salesmen are scarce. 


One of the things that I learned about sales- 


p was, that as soon as a man knows how to 
sell he can go out and sell anything. He has a 
profession—a trade. The secrets of selling are 


fundamental. The man who can sell hardware or 
goman of the staple lines, can go out and 

stocka an. bon bonds, insurance, real estate, or 
ree of the pmet, lines, because the same principles 
that apply in selling poteries also apply in selling 
insurance or anything else. 

The same motives that induce a man to buy one 
thing will induce another man to buy another thing. 
We have got to make certain appeals either to the 
customer's love of profit—to the customer's van- 
ity—to the customer's desire for comfort, and to 
many other motives. As soon as you have learned 
the human motives and the kind of sales talk that 
impels action, you have learned the fundamental 
secrets of selling. 

The trouble with most salesmen is that they go 
about it blindly. They think a knowledge of mer- 


chandise is about all they need. Yet a number of 
men who have with concerns all their lives 
are failures at selling, simply because they do not 
know the basic, underlying reasons that produce 


the sales reaction in the customer's mind. 


For example, there are certain ways to get an 
audience—certain ways to a sales talk in 
order to get a man's undivided interest—certain 
ways to make a man eager to know just what your 
story is without seeming to force yourself upon 

ertain ways to act to get 
a man to act at once instead of 
putting you off—certain ways 
of knowing when to stop talking, 
and certain definite principles 
of overcoming every possible 
objection that may arise in the 
process of making a sale. 

Many salesmen after years of 
experience learn some of these 
principles by instinct. Some 
salesmen go along for years and 
never learn these principles. 
The most successful salesmen in 
the country, however, observe 
these principles whether they 
realize it or not. How much bet- 
ter it is to begin right at the 
start with a full knowledge of 
these rules and principles! That 
is what I did and that is why ees successful 
right from the start. Joe did not do it from the 
beginning and was a failure. As soon as he ac- 
quired a knowledge of these selling secrets he 
became a success. 


Joe and I went to headquarters when we wanted 
to learn how to sell. We took the Course in Sales- 
manship issued by the National Salesmen's Train- 
ing Association, and we have them to thank for our 
success. We might have floundered around for 
years without getting anywhere if it had not been 
for the sales instruction they gave us. The course 
is based on the experience of many of the biggest 
and most highly. oe in the country and 
is boiled down, ed, and arranged, so that it 
ee to understand and easy to get the most out 

e course is given entirely by mail, so that 

you ean s study it in pw spare time in your own 

The free employment division of the Asso- 

ciation is at your ia haping pan t fadt 
position, either as a city or traveling salesman, to 
your liking—they have constantly on file more a 

plications for positions than they can possibly fll 

I suggest that you write to the National Salesmen's Train- 
ing Association, Dept. 23K, Chicago, Ill., for the same in- 
formation that Joe and I got when we wrote. There never 
was a time in the history of the country that salesmen could 
make as much money as now. People have more money than 
ever before. They are buying more things than ever before, 
and a salesman's job is easier today than ever before if he 
knows how to sell. It is not necessary to write a letter. Just 
mail the coupon below or a post card today. Thisone move 
may change the whole course of your life. I am making this 
statement in further appreciation of what the Association 
did for me. Do not put this important matter off, but write 

y. 
National Salesmen's T 
Dept. 23K, Gil ike i S. A. 

With no obligation on my part, please send me full informa- 
tion about the N. S. T. A. Training and Emplo: t Service. 
Also a list showing lines of business with openings for salesmen. 
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A Hughes Range in your kitchen 
will add comfort and joy to your 
home life—it will do more; we want 
you to realize that a 


UGHE 
Electric Range 


will revolutionize conditions in your 

kitchen because drudgery disappears 

—there is no fuel or supplies to bring in 

—no soot, no ashes, no fumes or gases 

—since there is no flame, the air is not vitiated or 
devitalized 

—the kitchen remains cool and comfortable 


So much for comfort. But perhaps 
the most important point is that 
the Hughes Range reduces cooking 
to a scientific basis 


—the very instant you want to begin cooking you 
snap the switch and the coils glow cherry red 

—the moment less heat is wanted, you have it and 
as soon as the operation is completed you turn the 
heat off entirely. 


In other words, the cooking is always 
under your complete control and 
an operation once performed can 
be duplicated to a nicety. 


Ask your Lighting Company 
This means so much to you that you should not 
lose a day in taking it up with your Lighting Com- 
pany and learning full particulars. Or write to our 
nearest office for an interesting booklet about the 
advantages of an electric kitchen. 


HUGHES DIVISION 
Edison Electric Appliance Co., Inc. 
CHICAGO 
New York Ontario, Calif. Atlanta 


Manufacturers of these four lines of appliances 
Hotpoint General Electric Type Edison Hughes 


splicing iron. Souza Pinto lay huddled 
upon the bunk breathing stertorously. 

Glis opened the door, surveyed the 
deck. Hurrying below, he watched his 
opportunity when the end stoker was en- 
gaged raking the fire, climbed the slanting 
coal to the top of the bunker, crept to the 
extreme rear. He worked his arm down 
into the coal, and there he buried the 
aristocratic black diamonds in the midst 
of their more humble fellows. 


WHEN Glis came on shift, Souza 
Pinto, a blue bump upon his fore- 
head, and looking about as amiable as a 


| disturbed rattler, stood upon the engine 


bridge peering down into the stoke hold. 
From the corner of his eye, Glis saw the 


| bandy legs move forward upon the bridge 


until the Portuguese was fairly above 
him. Glis shoveled coal industriously, 
keeping his face averted. Pinto moved 
back to the end of the bridge. It was 
simply impossible for the big boy to avoid 
the little dark man's scrutiny. 

Pinto gave Richards a sharp look, 
turned and hurried up the companion- 
way to the deck. Glis poked his hand in- 
side his flannel shirt, brought forth a 
bulging salt sack. Scrambling up the 
slant, A buried the sack just back of the 
edge of the level coal. 

he “Tenebre” was now off Cape Frio. 
Shortly it would come over onto the star- 
board tack that would take her into Rio. 

Almost immediately Souza Pinto re- 
tumed, accompanied by the first officer. 
From the bridge Pinto pointed down at 
Glis, gesticulating wildly, waving his 
short arms, his voice shrilling above the 
clank of the laboring machinery. 

Still Glis shoveled coal, covertly watch- 
ing the preceeding from the tail of his 
eye. As Pinto and the first officer descend- 
ed to the level of the stoke deck, and while 
they were still some twenty feet distant, 
the big boy made an awkward stab into 
the coal with his shovel. Out rolled the 
bulging salt sack, came bouncing down at 
Richards’s feet. 

Howling, pointing, crying that there it 
was, Souza Pinto with outstretched hands 
ran to seize the treasure. 

Too late! With a quick flirt of his 
shovel, Glis scooped up the salt sack with 
some loose coal, flung it far back into the 
seething, white-hot interior of the firebox, 
where it melted like a snowflake, disap- 
peared into nothingness. 

With an animal-like cry, Pinto fell upon 
Richards, knocked the shovel from his 
hands, and the two tumbled back into the 
loose coal, striking, rolling like fighting 
dogs. The first officer ran in, hauled Pinto 
to his feet, held him at arm’s length, while 
the little man continued to swear and 
scream in twoor three commingled tongues. 

Calling to the stoke boss to replace 
Richards with another man, the first 
officer twisted Pinto about, headed him 
for the companionway, sternly bidding 
Richards to follow. 

In the dread presence of the ski per, 
the big boy was stupidity itself. All he 
could, or would, say was that he’d “take 
Bible oath” he ‘“‘hadn’t throwed nothing 
into the firebox but coal." As for having 
entered the Portuguese’s stateroom, he 
was an honest fisherman and sailor and 
had never stolen a thing in his life. 

At Rio, his black button eyes no more 
than pin-points of baleful, destroying 
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Right well they know where they'll hear the 
latest popular songs,and dance to the newest waltzes 
and jazzes. The pure, brilliant tone of the Grafonola 
makes it the ideal instrument for the informal dance 
or party. The best music, the best fun, and the best 
dancing are always waiting to welcome guests in hap- 
py homes made musical by the Columbia Grafonola. 


To make a good record great, 
play it on the Columbia Grafonola 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, New York 


London Factory: 102 Clerkenwell Road, E. C. 


Where There's Music 


That's where the young folks 
flock of an evening. In every 
neighborhood there's some hos- 
pitable home where the Columbia 
Grafonola attracts guests like a 
merry musical magnet. 


Columbia Grafonolas 
— Standard Models 
o to $300; Period 
Designs up to $2100 
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PRINGE ÁLBERT 


the national joy smoke 


AY, you'l have a streak of smokeluck that'l put pep-in-your- 
smokemotor, all right, if you'll ring-in with a jimmy pipe or 
cigarette papers and nail some Prince Albert for packing! 

Just between ourselves, you never will wise-up to high-spot- 
smoke-joy until you can call a pipe or a home made cigarette by its 
first name, then, to hit the peak-of-pleasure you land square on that 
two-fisted-man-tobacco, Prince Albert ! 

Well, sir, you'll be so all-fired happy you'll want to get a photo- 
graph of yourself breezing up the pike with your smokethrottle wide 
open! Quality makes Prince Albert so different, so appealing. 
And, P. A. can't bite or parch. Both are cut out by our exclusive 
patented process! : 

Right now while the going's good you get out your old jimmy 
pipe or the “papers” and land on some P. A. for what ails your 
particular smokeappetite! 


Buy Prince Albert everywhere tobacco is sold. Toppy red $, tidy red 
tins, handsome pound and half pound tin humidors—and—that classy, 
practical pound crystal glass humidor with sponge moistener top that 
ps the tobacco in such perfect condition. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


CRIMP cur į 
NG BURNING PIPE AN 
IGARETTE roBacco% 
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light, Souza Pinto disembarked. The 
“Tenebre” discharged the Paraguayan 
tea, loaded coffee. The stoke boss havin 
reported that Richards was a fairish coa 
parer that didn't lollygag on the job, the 

ig boy was assigned for the remainder of 
the voyage. 

In the early dusk Glis sneaked to the 
after edge of the forecastle deck. Gustie 
was waiting for him. The big boy reached 
into his flannel shirt, brought forth a 
bulging salt sack. 

*' Your black diamonds, Gustie. I bor- 
ried a salt sack offen Lob, the cook, and 
filled her up with regular coal. That's 
what I hove into the firebox that made 
this Pinto party blow his clews." 

Gustie took the bumpy sack in her 
hand, stood looking down at it. ''Big 
boy,” she said softly, “I seen what you 
added to that iron head. I got the clip- 
ping right here now. I’m going to keep it 
for always. You said—you said, ‘Pm 
this girl’s natural protector, and nobody 
can’t abuse her and get away with it.’ 
That’s what you said in your iron head, 
big boy." 

Big "s vast fist reached, settled over 
Gustie’s little hand, tightened. 

And on sailed the ‘“Tenebre,” and on, 
for Puget Sound and Wisconsin. 


Get Outdoors and 
Play! It Will Help 


You in Business 


(Continued from page 39) 


much to the few who “make” the teams. 
The others sit on the bleachers and cheer. 
Of course they get some fresh air in their 
lungs that way, and they have some of the 
spirit of the players, but it is only a small 
fraction of what they would get if they were 
in the game themselves. Congress could do 
an inestimable service to our future citizens 
by enacting a compulsory physical educa- 
tion law which would bring the splendid 
physical, mental, and moral values of 
athletic sports to all of our youth. 

We ought to have hundreds of thou- 
sands of football players where we now 
have thousands; and millions of tennis, 
baseball, and golf players where we now 
have tens of thousands. Chicago is doing 
magnificent work in this respect. 'YThe 
park system forms a girdle around the 
city so that the people in any section can 
easily reach these great breathing spaces. 
And they are literally the people’s play- 
grounds. Hundreds of tennis courts are 
used daily throughout the season by the 

ublic, free of charge. On the down-town 
fake front at the noon hour scores of men 
from the shops and office buildings of ''the 
loop" may be seen playing tennis or base- 
ball. Later in the afternoon thousands of 
them find their way to the public tennis 
courts, swimming beaches, baseball fields, 
and golf courses. It costs the people some- 
thing in taxation, to be sure; but I doubt 
whether any public money is better spent 
than in providing these ideal opportuni- 
ties for building up the health, physical 
and moral, of the community. I don’t be- 
lieve that these young men who spend 


to bathe a baby ? 


In days past it cost a lot of worry and work, and waiting for kettles 
to boil. It meant heating up the whole house for a little bit of hot 
water. It was expensive all ’round. 


Today, with a “Pittsburgh” Automatic Gas Water Heater, it costs 
a turn of the faucet, and a penny in cash. That’s just what it costs 
—ONE CENT—for ten gallons of piping hot water. No worry. No 
waiting. It's delivered “quick as a wink." 


The “Pittsburgh” Automatic can deliver ten gallons of hot water 
for a cent because it keeps constant guard over the gas meter. Not a 
foot of gas is burned unnecessarily. The gas burns only when you are 
running the water. Closing the faucet stops all gas expense auto- 
matically. 


When you have a “Pittsburgh” in the cellar a penny buys not only 
baby’s bath but an endless number of other personal comforts and 
household conveniences. 


Pittsburgh 


Automatic Gas Water Héaters 
The “Pittsburgh” provides hot water for the bath, 
lavatory, kitchen and laundry; for the sick room, day 
or night, in no more time than it takes for the water to 
run through its sensitive copper coils, and at no more 
expense than a like amount heated in any other way. 


Your gas company and plumber know all about the 
“Pittsburgh,” and can install one in a short time with- 
out fuss or dirt. Write today for illustrated booklet and 
see what comforts the “Pittsburgh” has in store for you. 


Architects see Sweet's Architectural Edition pages 1024 
lo 1027. 


PITTSBURG WATER HEATER COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


Baltimore Cleveland Detrolt Louisville Pittsburgh 
Boston Columbus Houston Newark San Diego 
Brooklyn Dallas polis New Orleans St. Louis 
Buffalo Dayton Kansas City, Mo Oal St. Paul 
Chicago - Denver Angelcs Philadelphia San Antonio 
Toronto, Canada Wasbipgton, D. C. Ban Francisco 
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Coat Collars and — 
DANDRUFF! 


F dandruff has a way of becoming disagree- 
ably familiar with coat collars, we can tell 
you of a way to check this unpleasant familiarity. 


Yes—Packer’s Tar Soap. But of course even 
*Packer's" will not down dandruff without help 
from you. It is a “fifty-fifty” partnership, so to 
speak, and your coóperation should be persistent 
to be effective. 


You should use your cake of pine-tar *Packer's" 
regularly, according to directions. Lather your 
head thoroughly, and then massage the lather 
into your scalp with your finger-tips, rinsing it 
off with warm water. 


Repeating the shampooing process before the 
final rinsing enables *PACKER'S" to do its best 
work. The first lather loosens and removes the 
dandruff flakes, while repeating the shampoo 
gives the scalp all the benefits of the healthful 
pine-tar lather. 


This simple treatment spells discouragement to 
Dandruff and if persisted in offers freedom from 
a most distressing scalp condition. 


It is well worth your while to write for our Manual, "The Hair and 

Scalp—Modern Care and Treatment,” 36 pages of practical infor- 

mation. Sent free on request. Packer’s Tar Soap is suld by druggists. 
For sample half-cake send ten cents. 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


“Pure as the Pines" 


Packer’s Liquid Tar Soap, delicately perfumed, cleanses delightfully 
and refreshes the scalp—keeping the hair suft and attractive. Liberal 
sample bottle 10c. 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 86H, 116-120 West 32nd Street, New York City 


their free time in outdoor sport will cost 
the city a penny for jails and similar insti- 
tutions. And I do believe that they will 
bring energy and efficiency into its busi- 
ness life. 

I wish there were more golf courses open 
to the public, for golf is an ideal exercise 
for the average business man. Fortunate- 
ly, the number of clubs is constantly 
growing, and they are becoming more 
democratic, too. We have a new club in 
Chicago called the Olympia Fields Coun- 
try Club, which has eight hundred mem- 
bers and will have a thousand before long. 
It has 674 acres of land and will eventually 
have four or five 18-hole courses. 


F COURSE, if a man cannot find time 

for sports he ought to take gymnasi- 
um work, or at least some daily setting-up 
exercises. If he has a free hour in the late 
afternoon or in the evening, and there is a 
swimming pool near him, that will give 
him an ideal form of exercise. But he 
must not take it soon after eating. Every 
man should walk at least a brisk mile or 
two every day. And it will benefit most 
men to take a jog trot of a few blocks 
daily. I manage to do this pretty regular- 
ly—although I am fifty-six years old—and 
I can testify to its beneficial results. I 
would not advise a man of my age, who 
had not kept in good physical condition, 
to attempt my stunt without working up 
to it. But by practicing running a few 
yards at a stretch and gradually extend- 
ing it to a block or two, he will be sur- 
prised to find how much it adds to his 
physical fitness. Incidentally, he will 
safeguard himself for the occasional sprint 
to catch a train which practically every- 
body makes when in a hurry. Voungce 
men ought to begin now to make them- 
selves physically fit. Then they can keep 
themselves in ak condition. 

The reason I take a jog trot quite regu- 
larly is to keep myself in shape by exer- 
cising my heart and lungs. It makes me 
breathe deeply; and deep breathing is one 
of the essentials to health. Most people 
do not think of deep breathing as a mus- 
cular exercise, but it really is one. It is 
an effort, even though an unconscious one, 
and involves the muscles of the whole chest. 

By the way, isn’t there something sig- 
nificant in our slang expression “‘chesty ?"* 
When we say this of a man, we mean that 
he is self-confident, cheerful, aggressive. 
And we associate these qualities with 
great lung expansion. When we talk of a 
man “throwing out his chest" we certain- 
ly don't picture him as a shrinking, timid, 
apologetic individual. It is our uncon- 
scious recognition of the fact that to 
breathe deeply gives a man force and 
stimulates him. “Inspiration” is literally 
"breathing in." Practice this deep in- 
breathing, and I believe you will benefit 
from it in mind and character as well as 
in body. 

I take very few regular set exercises 
myself, because I am out of doors a great 
deal and play golf and do other things. 
But I have a few ways of my own of keep- 
ing the kinks out of my muscles. When I 
feel that they are tightening up, I do a 
stretching exercise which helps. Standing 
on my tiptoes, I stretch my arms u 
straight above my head, just as far as 
can reach, and shake my hands 'oosely in 
the air. A few minutes of this will send 
the blood coursing freely and rapidly 
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through every part of the body. If I have 
been sitting at a desk a long time, I stand 
up, double up my fists and, bending my 
elbows and keeping my arms close to my 
body, I work them back and forth rapid- 
ly in circles parallel to my side. I do this 
very forcibly for a few minutes, and it 
gives the muscles across the front of the 
chest, which have been contracted by my 
sitting at the desk, the exercise they need. 

One important thing in exercise is to 
get into a perspiration if possible; for 
elimination is one of the benefits you want 
to obtain. In cool weather the best way 
to do this is to wear a heavy sweater while 
exercising; otherwise you would have to 
work too violently before you could get 
into a perspiration. 

But while setting-up exercises are good 
for a man, far better than nothing at all, 
they lack some important features of 
sport. For one thing, they are rarely 
taken out of doors. Also, they lack the 
interest which comes with human com- 
panonthip and competition. And, per- 

aps most important of all, they do not 
occupy a man’s mind and take it off the 
cares of his business. You cannot play 
tennis or golf, for example, and think of 
your business at the same time. That is 
why golf is the ideal exercise for the man 
of affairs. It takes him out into the open; 
he has to walk; he has to swing his arms; 
he has companionship, and, for a time at 
least, his mind cannot be taken up with 
business cares. 

The man who exercises in the open air 
is much more free to eat what he likes 
than the man who doesn’t. But meat 
once a day is enough even for him. He 
will probably be inclined to take too much 
meat and eggs. It will be better for him 
to drink a good deal of milk at the meals 
when he does not have meat. Of course 
alcohol is bad for him; and smoking to ex- 
cess affects the heart, lungs, and nerves. 
It lessens endurance and interferes with 
coordination. 


I5 THE quarter of a century that I have 
been watching young men from the 
int of view of physique I think there 
as been some improvement in the general 
physical standard of those who have been 
coming to the universities; but the gain 
has not been very marked. It is a curious 
thing thatour civilization, which has made 
such advances in other respects, has left 
us practically where we were physically. 
he common trouble with most young 
men is lack of muscular development. 
‘The vast majority of those who come to us 
have had almost no physical training. The 
boys from the small towns are a little bet- 
ter off in this respect than those from the 


cities; but the city boy is better than the | 


country boy in coordination. His nervous 
system is more highly developed, which 
is very important in sports. Sometimes 
the city boy is foo sensitive nervously, but 
if he had systematic physical training and 
outdoor exercise from the time he was a 
child it would counteract this tendency. 
"Fhe boys in the country need something 
to develop their nervous systems. They 
ought to play a lot of games, and be put 
through brisk coórdinating movements in 
school. City boys get so much training 
for mental alertness because of the rush 
and whirl of their everyday life that they 
are keener and have more snap than the 
average boy in a small town. 


1869-1919 
50TH ANNIVERSARY—FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 


OVEN BAKED BEANS 


S a luncheon dish, they are as appetizing as they are 
nutritive. More than this, they are ready to serve. Good 
hot or cold. 

Heinz Baked Beans are baked in ovens by dry heat until all 
the beans are mealy, sweet and wholesome. It is the pains- 
taking way, but it is the way to attain quality. 

Everything that Heinz makes is good to eat. That is the 
unvarying testimony. And everything that Heinz makes is 
good to eat because, first, last and all the time the aim of the 
entire business is quality. 


Some of the 


of 


Vinegar Spaghetti 
Cream Soups Olive Oil 


four kinds 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 


increase your earnings. 


can get it without sacrificing 
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Canadians may send this coupon to 
International Correspondence Schools, Montreal, Canada, § 


“Here’s an Extra $50, Grace 


—['m making real money now!” 


Today, more than ever before, money is what counts. The cost 
of living is mounting month by month. You can’t get along on 
what you have been making. Somehow, you’ve simply got to 
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“Yes, I've been keeping it a secret until pay day came. 
I’ve been promoted with an increase of $50 a month. 
And the first extra money is yours. Just a little reward 
for urging me to study at home. 
spare time training has made me a valuable man to the 
firm and there's more money coming soon. We're start- 
ing up easy street, Grace, thanks to you and the I. C. S.!" 


The boss says my 


Fortunately for you hundreds of thousands of other men have 
proved there is an unfailing way to do it. Train yourself for bigger 
work, learn to do some one thing well and employers will be glad 
to pay you real money for your special knowledge. 


You can get the training that will prepare you for the position 
you want in the work you like best, whatever it may be. You 


a day or a dollar from your 
present occupation. You can get 
it at home, in spare time, through 
the International Correspondence 
Schools. 


It is the business of the I. C. S. to 
prepare men in just your circum- 
stances for better positions at better 
pay. They have been doing it for 
28 years. They have helped two 
million other men and women. 
They are training over 100,000 now. 
Every day many students write to 
tell of advancements and increased 
salaries already won. 


You have the same chance they 
had. What are you going to do 
with it? Can you afford to let a 
single priceless hour pass without 
at least finding out what the I. C. S. 
can do for you? Here is all we 
ask—without cost, without obligat- 
ing yourself in any way, simply 
mark and mail this coupon. 


I see young men from different sections 
of the country and of many different 
nationalities, so far as parentage goes, and 
there are some tai differences amon 
them. Boys of sound old American stoc 
are generally good sportsmen. Southern 
boys, I believe, are especially noteworthy 
for their bravery. Tradition, which is 
merely a fixed belief held through many 
years, counts a good deal in character; 
and the South has a very strong tradition 
of courage. On the other hand, among the 
boys who come of the races which have a 
long history of subservience there is often 
a curious lack of this sterling quality. 
Irish-American boys are good fighters, 
both physically and mentally. The Irish 
people have been largely an outdoor labor- 
ing people, with the result that these boys 
inherit a good physique. In addition, they 
have a temperament which is capable of 
great emotional heights; and that is a 
thing which counts enormously in any 
struggle to win. It is this emotional ca- 
pacity which makes supermen out of ordi- 
nary human beings. 

In the Middle West we have a great 
many boys of Scandinavian and German 
descent, and usually they are big, strong 
fellows. All of these boys, of whatever. 
parentage, need the training of sports to 
make them better men, physically, men- 
tally, and morally. It will pay us, as a 
nation, to see that they get it. 

We ourselves, grown men of whatever 
age, also need that training. And I be- 
lieve that the triple reason applies to us 
as well as to the boys. I mean, that to 
take part actively in some form of sport is 
a good thing for a man of fifty, not only 
physically, but mentally and morally, 
just as it is good in those respects for the 
boy of fifteen. Of course, ordinary exer- 
cises will help to keep us physically fit. 
But they won’t have any direct effect on 
our mental and moral fiber. And that is 
what sport will do. 


THE Germans had received more gym- 
nasium training than any of the other 
fighting nations; and it was undeniably 
worth a great deal to them physically. 
But they had not been trained in sports, 
and they lacked precisely what that would 
have given them. 

England’s “contemptible little army” 
was an army of sportsmen. You remem- 
ber the Duke of Wellington said that the 
Battle of Waterloo was won on the foot- 
ball fields of Rugby and Harrow and Eton. 
By which he meant that through their 
love of sport and their practice of athletic 
games, British boys and men had devel- 
oped the fighting spirit and stamina which 
made them victors at Waterloo. Since 
that time they have become even more 
universally a sport-loving people. It is 
not confined to the leisure class. Rich and 
poor, city-bred and country-bred, men 
and women, they are a nation “addicted” 
to sports. And the tenacity, endurance, 
pluck and fairness developed in that way 
showed itself in their fighting. 

I believe that General Pershing, to-day, 
might paraphrase the remark of the Duke 
of Wel ington, and say that the battles of 
Chateau-Thierry, of St. Mihiel, the Ar- 
gonne, and the rest were won on the 
vacant lots, the school playgrounds, the 
athletic fields of America. Hundreds of 
thousands of our soldiers got their spirit 
and dash, their initiative and resourceful- 
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BRASCOLIT 


ness, their gay good-fellowship which elec- 
trified the weary armies of Europe, from 
their boyhood participation in athletic 
games. 

Great Britain had tens of thousands of 
athletes. But America had hundreds of 
thousands of boys who had been playin 
games since they began with “one old 
cat” when they were in knickerbockers. 
It was these games that developed not 
only their strength and stamina, their 
muscular codrdination, their speed and 
activity, but also the mental and moral 
fiber which made them an army, not of 
automatons, but of men who fought with 
their brains as well as with their guns and 
bayonets. 

t is because sport does make this type 
of man that I want to see it the common 
ractice of this nation. Sport develops the 
body. But it also develops in a man keen- 
ness of observation and quickness of per- 
ception. It makes him react instantane- 
ously, so that his decisions are prompt. 
It develops initiative more than anything 
else does. A man learns to think quickl 
in an emergency, to be strategic, to watc 
his opponent, and to outwit pd if neces- 
sary. And he also learns the invaluable 
lesson of coóperation, of team play. He 
learns to obey as well as to led to bea 
game loser when he must, and a generous 
winner when he can. À good fighter any- 
where—in war, in business, or in politics— 
cannot be “yellow” or “a quitter." And 
in sport a man learns this. 
ese are the reasons why I should like 
to see every boy and man, yes, and every 
girl and woman, in this country take as 
active a part as possible in sport. No 
matter what the game, whether it is 
played on an athletic field, a battlefield, 
in the business arena, or whether it is just 
the great Game of Life, we want to play 
it with courage, honor, and invincible de- 
termination. And I believe there is no 
better way of learning this than by taking 
part actively in clean, honest sport. 


JOHN RINGLING, one of the seven 
Ringling brothers of circus fame, will 
tell their story next month in an arti- 
cle called, ‘‘We Divided the Job—But 
Stuck Together." We are all like 
children: we do love to hear about the 
circus. 


It is One Thing to 
Desire—and Another 
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pay the price for it, I'll find it out then and 
there. en often smile, when I have 
painted the prospect in dreary colors, and 
say. “You can’t frighten me. I want that 
job!” And if they are that kind, then we 
want them. 

If they flinch at the picture I draw, they 
are not for us. Sometimes they hem and 
haw and say, “Well, of course, I have my 
wife to consider. I don't know how she'd 
feel about living in a little town." 


Brascolites 
In Big Business 


Below are a few of the recognized leaders 
of big business who have recently in- 
stalled Brascolites: 


Pennsylvania R. R. 
| =e Yu B Central of New Jersey 


and Louisville & Naahvílle 
jaldao n's Dep't Store 
inneapo! 
iney R. R. Union P; . R. 
AT Public Libraries of Sason Eodiesti 
St. is Shoe Co. 
Firestone Tire Co. All Public Schools--Cleve- 
Northwestern R. R. land, Providence and 
Montana Power Co., Cedar Rapids. 
Klineham's Store, Buffalo 
Adams Express Co. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Wells Fargo & Co. Exp. 
Missouri State Capitol 


Butte, Mont. 
Pigtabore & Lake Erie 


Union Station, St. 
ice Building, Boston 
Oklahoma State Capitol 


Identified with 
Big Business 


Men who have guided big busi- 
ness to world-wide recognition 
invariably equip their factories, 
offices or shops up to the stand- 
ard of their own products. 


More than half a million Bras- 
colites for all purposes are in- 
stalled in the United States in 
factories, office buildings, banks, 
hotels, theatres, churches, state 
capitols, railway stations, stores, 
homes, etc.—and are giving a 
service that has made and keeps 
Brascolite the largest selling 
lighting fixture in the world. 
There's a Brascolite for every pur- 
pose. No matter how big or how small 
your requirements, Brascolite will meet 
your need perfectly. 


15,000 Electrical Dealers sell Brasco- 
lites. Our Engineering Department is 
at your disposal and will gladly make 
calculation of your needs or give help- 
ful advice concerning your require- 
ments. 


"There's a Brascolite for every purpose” 


Luminous Unit Co., Sr. Lovis, U. S. A. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


New York, Hudson Terminal 
Chicago, The Temple 
Philadelphia, Land Title Bldg. 
Boston, Old South Bldg. 


Canadian Distributors: 


San Francisco, Lick Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Johnston Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Plymouth Bldg. 
Atlanta, Candler Bldg. 


Northern Electric Co., Ltd. 
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You can’t think of “delicious” 
or refreshing" without think- 
ing of Coca-Cola. 


You can’t drink Coca-Cola with- 
out being delighted and refreshed. 


The taste is the test of Coca-Cola 
quality—so clearly distinguishes it from 
imitations that you cannot be deceived. 


Demand the genuine by full name 
—nicknames encourage substitution. 


THE Coca-COLa Co. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


When they talk like that I mentally re- 
ject them. Unless a wife is right behind 
her husband, encouraging him and spur- 
ring him on, she is more of a handicap than 
a helpmate. As a rule, a man with a nag- 
ging, selfish wife is not a success. He 1s 
discouraged and discontented. So when 
men suggest that their wives may pro- 
test, I agree with them—and they pass 
out of the door. I want a man who knows 
that his wife will go through anything to 
aid him in achieving success. 

Another quality which seems to me very 
important in a man is that he shall be fair 
and generous in his dealings with others. 
Recently I heard a story which illustrates 
my point: It seems that the manager of a 
chain store had run out of a certain line 
of goods and had appealed to the manager 
of another store in the chain for a share 
of the supply which this second man had 
on hand. This man consented—but sent 
some goods of poor quality which he had 
not been able to sell. He thought he was 
being very shrewd. But if I had the 
chance I would fire that man. He was 
not square. He hadn't the instinct of fair 
dealing. You can't build a solid, substan- 
tial house with decayed planks, no matter 
what kind of a veneer is put over their 
rottenness. That man's action was rot- 
ten, even though it was veneered with 
temporary shrewdness. 


I AM not orthodox, in a religious way, 
but I like to employ a man with what 
I should call the mind and morals of a 
Christian. Somehow I think a man is bet- 
ter anchored who has a belief in a Su- 
preme Being. His idea may not be the 
same as mine, but if he has one that really 
means something to him I find that he has 
a steadiness which other men lack. 

I think it is a good thing for a man, a 
business man, I mean, to know something 
about the Bible. I was past thirty before 
I discovered that the Bible was a pretty 
fine business textbook! I do not mean to 
be irreverent when I say that Jesus and 
Moses were two of the greatest salesmen 
the world has ever known. Just take one 
of the Bible's stated principles—and there 
are scores of others which might be picked 
out—and see how it applies to business. 
I refer to the declaration that if a man 
would be first among you, let him become 
your servant. That principle is at the 
foundation of business success. I think 
it would be a good idea if the business col- 
leges would include the Bible in their list 
of textbooks. I suppose its value lies in 
the fact that it waits character, which is 
the very fundamental of success. 

In personal interviews I always study 
a man's face, because his character is 
more or less plainly written there. I don’t 
measure his eyebrows, or say that because 
his ear is formed like that of a criminal he 
must be dishonest. But experience has 
shown me that it pays to study a man's 
face. If he is furtive, sneaky, and unrelia- 
ble, his eyes betray him by shifting con- 
stantly. If he is mean, spiteful, hard to 
please, his lips are thin and compressed. 
And while a receding chin may label 
wrongly a man who is really strong and 
forceful, it is usually the mark of inde- 
cisiveness. 

I do not mean to say that these points 
are infallible. One of the most depraved 
men I have ever known could look me 
straight in the eye without batting an 
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eyelash. But he was the exception that 
proves the rule. 

One time when it pays to watch a man 
is when you ask for his references. If you 
do it suddenly and catch him off his 
guard, a man who has nothing to conceal 
answers without hesitation that he has 
worked for So-and-so. When men hesi- 
tate and look embarrassed it is the time 
to begin wondering why they do not 
speak up at once. We often find that such 
men have been discharged for reasons 
which they know would influence us un- 
favorably. 

Men who talk too much or who jump 
at the chance too eagerly, without asking 
questions about the work, are also the 
kind of men to avoid. A boaster and brag- 
gart rarely make good. And another 
thing: the man who changes jobs without 
knowing all about his new job is not dis- 
playing very much sense. A man should 
ask questions and show intelligent inter- 
est in his new work. 


ECAUSE I want men who have self- 

confidence I watch for signs of nerv- 
ousness and timidity. I have found that 
many men come to an interview of this 
sort with a feeling of “Well, I don't sup- 
pose I'll get the job, but I might as well 
try." Such men, of course, make pretty 
poor salesmen. They are the kind who 
lack initiative, dash, personality and, al- 
most always, ability. We don't condemn 
a man just because he is nervous, of 
course, but we do expect his nervousness 
to wear off when he has been talking a few 
moments. 

Of course what we especially want is 
what you might call partnership material. 
And to fit this requirement men must be 
workers and salesmen, but also able and 
willing to train other men. This is the 
way I put the scheme to them. 

uppose you come to one of our stores 
and, after you have proved your ability 
as a salesman, you become head man, or 
assistant to the manager. While you have 
been working there the manager who 
trained you has been seeking the oppor- 
tunity to open new stores in other towns. 
When he finds the right town, he recom- 
mends you as the prospective manager 
of this new store. If we approve the rec- 
ommendation, we then put you in charge 
of a tryout store. If you make good, you 
become manager of one of our stores with 
the privilege of buying a one-third inter- 
est with the money loaned to you by me, 
or the senior partner. In other words, you 
are now a partner in a store. 

Now begins the working of the endless 
chain. You, as manager, must train a 
head man in your store, and in time rec- 
ommend him as manager for another 
which you desire to open. When he is 
placed in charge and makes good in a try- 
out store, he 1s then sold a one-third in- 
terest in a new store, and, as manager, pro- 

` ceeds to train another man. In this way, 
new stores are constantly being opened. 

Every employer is always looking for 
men who really love to work. Yet work 
alone is not enough to make a man 
truly successful. Thousands of men can 
echo that, some of them very bitterly. 
They have worked, they say, but have not 
reached any real height of success. Un- 
organized work, work performed without 
an eye always fixed on the ultimate goal, 
is generally futile. A writer has said that 
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Light, Breezy Elastic Knit —Quarter Sleeve, 
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Comfort and Ease on Hot, Sticky Days 
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underwear must let 
your body breathe. 


The elastic knit, open 
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naturally — conserves 
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STICKINESS your 
underwear must ab- 
sorb perspiration. 


Stephenson fabrics ab- 
sorb the moisture 
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retain— 

you do not 

have the sensa- 
tion of “hot weather 
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oppressive days. 


TO BE EASY 


AND COMFORT- 


ABLE your underwear must not bind. 


The Stephenson form fitting cut, with a natural, easy 

stretch to accommodate your body movements, makes it 
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that get wet and sticky and bind. Cleanliness as well as health 
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Summer. 


The fabric protects the body from dust and dirt. 
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Stephenson Wool Overshirts 
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Vacation Lands 
made more delightful 


Money is the most important item in 
any tourist’s outfit. Money takes him 
on his trip and brings him home again. 
Money makes his trip pleasant and 
agreeable or it fills the trip with petty 
worries and annoyances. 


The kind of funds is most important. 
If you ask your banker what is the best 
kind of travel funds he will probably 
say "travelers! cheques." If you as 
him what is the best kind of travelers' 
cheques he is almost sure to say 


'A.B. A: Ex Cheques 


You can buy these cheques at leading 
banks in every important city andtown 
in North America. Ask the nearest 
bank to tell you more about these 


"A B.A.' Cheques—"the best funds for M 


tourists." Orwriteforfullinformationto 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY _ 


a man of ordinary mind, wi and at- 
tainments, if inspired by some high ideal, 
accomplishes far more in life than the man 
of the finest mental and physical equip- 
ment who drifts. 

Unlike the famous epigram of the cow- 
boy who said, “I have always liked my 
business, but it has never attracted my 
attention much,” a man’s business must 
attract his attention. History has shown 
us that everything really worth while was 
accomplished because something did at- 
tract someone’s attention very much. 
When Herschel, the astronomer, was 
working with his instruments, he often 
refused to take his hands from his work, 
even to eat his supper. So, in order that 
his wark might go on, his sister Caroline 
often fed him with her own hands. Mean- 
while, Herschel himself was so absolutely 
absorbed in his work that he did not eyen 
know he was eating. It is that type of 
concentration and unswerving purpose 
that wins in life. 


I" TRAINING men wealways start them 
on a small salary, partly because we want 
to see how they will manage on it. We 
figure out what it will cost a man to live 
in a small town, and in accordance with 
what the volume of business justifies. 
How he gets along is not only a clue to his 
character but it shows what his business 
capacity is. If he finds ways and means to 
eliminate waste in his own affairs, to prac- 
tice economy, to get good value for every 
dollar of his income, it is fairly safe to con- 
clude that he will be able to run a business 
on those same sound principles. 

We even make our managers live with- 
in their salaries, without drawing on their 
profits. Some men in business often get 
their pockets mixed, you know. Instead 
of living on the money in their own pock- 
et, they draw some from the pocket of 
their business. Instead of running the 
business as something distinct, they con- 
fuse themselves with the business, and 
soon begin to think that they and the bus- 
iness are one; that the profits can be used 
as desired, and that the current cash is 
always available for their needs or pleas- 
ure. 


Some managers, for example, want to 
buy a home or an automobile with the 
profits of the first year or two of the busi- 
ness. They do not realize that, though 
they have earned their dividend, the 
€—  —á——— prese must stay in the business until it 


as flourished sufficiently to warrant the 
Send for booklet of recipes, 
“The Useful Marshmallow” 


Marsh Mallows 


In addition, managers are expected to 
Royal Marshmallows are different—deliciously tasty, sweet and fluffy. A confection 


take their profits and open up new stores 
in which to put their head men. But, 
of which you can eat all you wish without being too rich. Made of the finest, purest 
materials only, in clean kitchens 


unless they are saving, this cannot be 
done. 

In training men we have the unusual 
advantage of being absolutely confident 
that our managers will help us in every 
way possible. Tis to their interest to do | 

without contact with the hands. so, you see, because until they have a man 
Especially good for children. properly trained they cannot put him in 
Their high food value recom- charge of a store. Therefore they en- 
mends their use whenever a sweet- courage and aid him in every way, where- 
meat is desired. as under other systems a manager who 
If your dealer cannot supply, i 
you send 50 cents for a 
pound box, $2.50 for 5 pounds 
prepaid. 

Rochester Candy Works 

Rochester, N. Y. 


Choose a Brafeadon 


tudy Bacteriology. Positions pay $3,000 to $5,000. 


Chairs and Tricycles 


| Worthington Quality 


nteresting home study course. nd for prospectus. 
iM. COLLEGE OF BACTERIOLOGY, Dept. 5, Chicago, Ul. 


sees a man coming to the front worries for 
fear he will take his job away from him. 
Then, instead of aiding him, he either dis- 
charges him or holds tin down as much 
as possible, this naturally being to the 
detriment of the business. 

Yet, while hard work and determina- 
tion are factors, there are other things 
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which must be considered. We ask our 
men if they are going along doing every 
day the things they did yesterday in the 
same old way, or whether they are study- 
ing, trying to improve themselves in order 
to prepare for the larger duties and re- 
sponaibilities which may arise. 

In twenty years, the entire personnel 
of an organization changes to a large de- 
gree. Therefore I ask a man if it 1s his 
aspiration to be the president, or one of 
the board of direction? Or, is he saying to 
himself, “Oh, there's no chance! I can 
never get there." If they are doing that, 
I point out that they certainly will no? get 
there if they do not see the possibility and 
make the effort. 

Each year, as I see more of men, m 
belief that encouragement and cheer al- 
ways pay increases a huridredfold. Time 
and again I have seen men who were 
about to give up in despair get back on 
their feet simply by knowing that some- 
one believed in them. 

I remember once that a young man 
from my own home town was about to 

uit his job in one of our stores. His 
friends and my friends had told me, when 
I put him to work, that he had never been 
any good, and never would be. They even 
told Aim that fact; but wanting the chance 
to see for himself how he would turn out, 
he asked for a job and I gave him one. 

In less than a year Í heard how dis- 
. couraged he had become. He was out in 
Idaho, in the dead of winter; and knowing 
the situation there at that time I sat down 
and wrote him a long letter, telling him I 
believed that he could make good and 
that I would be bitterly disappointed if 
he didn’t. 

As I afterward learned, the same day 
he got my letter a letter from his home 
town arrived scoffing at his pretensions 
of being a business man and telling him 
that he had better quit, and come home 
and have a good time. 

He said that if my letter hadn’t arrived 
the same day he would have given up the 
ship. Encouraged by my faith in him, 
however, he remained in Idaho and won 
out! To-day he is one of our most suc- 
cessful men. 


TO HELP men succeed, you have got 
to have faith in them. And you must 
let men know that you do believe in them. 
I remember another time when faith and 
encouragement helped another man to 
make something of himself. This man, 
put in charge of one of our stores, fell 
down on the job. He came to see me, and 
when I asked him if he thought he could 
make good if given another chance, he 
said he thought he could. Whereupon I 
offered him another job on the spot. 

“But I haven’t a cent in my pockets,” 
he told me. “I can’t even move my wife 
and children to that town.” 

I loaned him fifty dollars, and he 

acked up and went to the store to which 
I had sent him. Two months later, I got 
back my fifty dollars, and a few years later 
I was in their house having supper with 
them. Backed by faith and courage, 
he had achieved success and was on the 
road to prosperity. 

But it wasn't until a friend of his told 
me that I learned how the fifty dollars had 
been paid back in two months. This man, 
his wife, and his children had lived on 
bread and water in order to return theloan. 
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This silk wears 
The reputation of Iron Clad hosiery has been its long- 
vang qualities. In making silk hose for gentlemen, the 
Iron Clad long-wear standards have been followed. As a 
result, here is a silk sock—the finest genuine Japan silk— 
with a reinforcement so durable that it will last much 
longer than ordinary silk socks. At all parts of the 
foot where wear comes, the silk.is reinforced with 
a special twist yarn that is unusually durable. 
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pes by its long wear, that silk socks can 
economical. And nothing is so delightful — ,- 
to wear as pure silk hose—you know that. ‘ 
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It costs about three cents per shampoo. No 


absolutely clean head of hair. 


Free Trial Offer—To prove the merits of Canthrox and that it is in all ways the most effective 
hair wash, we will gladly send one perfect shampoo free to any address on receipt of postage to cover the 


remailing expense. 


You need not worry about the time and place for your shampoo if 
you use the simple quickly drying 


Canthrox Shampoo 


It is a daintily perfumed scalp stimulating hair cleanser which has 
been the favorite for years because Canthrox is made for hair washing 
only, and in addition to its cleaning properties is known to have a 
beneficial effect upon both hair and scalp. If troubled with dandruff, 
you will notice the first shampoo removes most of it, and after each 
succeeding shampoo you find the flakes smaller and fewer until they 
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hair wash costs less; and none is more easily used. Just 
dissolve a teaspoonful of Canthrox in a cup of hot water, thus making enough shampoo liquid to saturate 
all your hair instead of merely the top of the head as is ordinarily the case. Then rinse, and you have an 
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If you travel 


—once in a while or frequently 
—on short trips or long tours 
—for business or pleasure 


you cannot afford not to insure 


Baggage and personal effects 


Just figure out the value of your belongings, 
clothing, etc. Think of its chances of loss from 
fire, theft, pilferage, etc., while it is in transit, 
in hotels, club houses, and everywhere outside of 
yor home! A NORTH AMERICA policy gives 
iberal protection and 


costs but a few dollars a year 
You insure your effects while in your home 


where they are under your watchful care—why 
not when you travel and they are subject to haz- 
ards beyond your control? 

Write today for spomen, policy or 
consult any North America agent. 
Special policy issued covering Salesmen’s 

samples. 
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Who Earn 
the Largest Salaries? 


How do they ‘‘make good” 
so quickly? 


MALL businesses as well as large corpora- 
tions realize the sound value of having law 
trained men and women on their pay roll. 

That is why they pay them such attractive 
salaries. That is why these men and women 
are given such responsible positions and are 
promoted so rapidly. 


Knowing Law COMPELS Success 


Law training gives you the mental training and 
knowledge so tesentinl to modern business. lt de- 
velops your reasoning powers—your command of 
English your ability to analyze keenly and quickly. 
Knowing law means safety in making decisions, a 
broader vision, and a keener insight into business 


affairs. 
You Can Learn Law 
In Your Spare Time 


The Modern American Law Course and Service of the 
Blackstone Institute is written in a simple, understandable 
manner by eighty of the leading law authorities in America, 
including such men as Ex-President Taft, George P. Suther- 
land,former President of the American Bar Association, Joseph 
E. Davies,formerly Chairman Federal Trade Commission,ete., 
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Write for FREE BOOK 


Our new 118 page book "The Law Trained Man" proves to 
you how easy and interesting it is to learn law in your spare 
hours. This book points out the way to bigger 
p&y— better positions. Write for your copy. 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 
Dept. 20-C, 608 So. Dearborn St. Chicago, Illinois 


Faith and encouragement will work 
onde in a man. Yet there must be a 
| foundation in the man himself to work 
these wonders on. Remember that it is up 
to you! If you are not getting along where 
you are, first study the whole situation 
honestly and see whether the trouble isn't 
with you and not with the job. 

But if you make up your mind that the 
job is wrong, or, at least, the wrong one 
for you, and if you have the nerve and the 
will and the faith in yourself and in hu- 
manity to do it, break away, and start out 
for a goal you can see and one you will 
fight to reach. 


What Shall It Profit 
a Man 


(Continued from page 59) 


hardware store and telephoned Mildred 
to come to Ed's house for him when she 
was through with her meeting. When he 
joined Ed again he had a boy's velocipede 
in his arms. 

“For little Ed," he explained with a 
laugh. “So he won't forget his unc’ Bill." 

For a minute he thought Callahan was 
going to protest. The older man colored 
as though the thing were charity. But the 
look passed in an instant; he managed a 
word of appreciation: then they walked on 
together silently. It occurred to Field 
that his friend seemed older, and changed. 

He wondered about it through the 
meal, which was burdened with a certain 
restraint. Mrs. Callahan and Ed put forth 
an obvious effort to help him feel welcome 
andat ease; but their every effort made the 
situation more difficult. When he visited 
them before it had required no effort on 
their part. Then he had been one of them; 
things were easy and natural. Now there 
was a conscious politeness, a studied re- 
solve to ignore the difference between 
them, which served only to accentuate 
the difference. 


I? CAME over Field as a sudden dis- 

heartening revelation that this was part 
of the cost of success. If one were to have 
five-hundred-dollar stock dividends, one 
must pay for them somehow. A house in 
the country with ample grounds around 
it was a good thing to be desired. Bur if 
one set his heart to desire it he must con- 
tent himself to be without near neighbors. 
In one of the several silences that fell upon 
them during the meal he found his mind 
yen over this matter of compensa- 
tion; he had never stopped to consider 
before how everything in the world has 
somewhere a cost mark pasted on it. He 
had» gained in Morganville, position, and 
a start toward fortune; but he had losc 
somehow his intimacy with Ed Callahan. 
pe why or how he did not understand; 

ut the fact was plain. 

“Oh, well," he said to himself, “a man 
can't have everything." And with that he 
dismissed the question for the time. 

It was not until supper was over and the 
velocipede produced from behind the par- 
lor door, s pas he and Ed had concealed 
it, that the air of constraint lifted. In 
their common pleasure over the enthusi- 
asm of little Ed the two men seemed for 
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the moment to beon their old care-free foot- 
ing again. They pushed back the dining- 
room table, and kneeling on the floor Field 
spent an hour in teaching little Ed to ride. 

It was there that Midlred found him, 
bursting in without a knock and greeting 
Mrs. Callahan as though she had been an 
older sister. There was no mistaking the 
heartiness of the Callahan response to 
her. The faces of the couple lighted up at 
her entrance; and little Ed, without so 
much as a “thank you” to Field, ran 
from him and threw his arms around the 
knees of his “Auntie Mild.” 

All three of them followed Mildred and 
Field to the carriage; and the warm 
brogue of Mrs. Callahan rang in their ears 
as they drove off, urging them to “be 
droppin’ in real often.” 

But on the way home they said hardly 
a word. Questions stirred restlessly in 
Field’s mind. Why had the Callahan 
greeting for Mildred been so much more 
whole-hearted? Why was there constraint 
for him, and none for her? If the mark of 
the master class was on him, surely she 
must wear it, also; for had she not grown 
up in the master's house? What had come 
to him in his prosperity to hang like a veil 
between him and men like Callahan? He 
Was not conscious of any change; yet 
Callahan seemed to feel it, and withdraw 
himself from its presence. 

He set his jaw, and thrusting his hand 
into his overcoat pocket encountered 
there the notebook in which he had kept 
the record of the afternoon’s meeting— 
the meeting that had made him secre- 
tary and a director, and given him five 
hundred dollars in extra dividends. 

"Oh, well,” he said to himself again, 
**a man can't have everything.” 

And Mildred, sitting there in the dark- 
ness beside him, wondered what was going 
on in his mind. The silences had grown 
more frequent with them lately. Often 
when he sat at night gazing straight ahead 
of him into the fire, she wondered. He 
seemed at such times to forget entirely 
that she was there. What was he thinking 
about now? She went back to the scene 
at Callahan's house, when she had sur- 
prised him on the floor with little Ed; and 
with the memory of it there came to her 
cheeks a soft blush, hidden in the dark- 
ness. Perhaps that was it, she said to her- 


self. Her heart leaped at the thought, and | 


a lump rose into her throat. If only that 
could kappe, his interest and affection 
would be doubly hers. Perhaps that was 
what was lacking to unlock the inner 
chamber of his heart, which, in spite of 
all his consideration and kindness, seemed 
somehow closed against her. 

So she, too, sat silent, wrapped in the 
newness and the wonder of ahe thought. 


AS THE days passed Field stayed late 
at the office; and on other evenings 
he brought papers home with him and 
pored over them after supper. When she 
rotested mildly that he was working too 
bad. and that they had no time to play 
together, he laughed her protests aside. 
** Stick to me, little girl, and you'll wear 
diamonds,” he said. '* We've got to make 
the hours count while we are young. We'll 
have plenty of time to play later on. We'll 
go to Europe and Palm Beach and every- 
where. What do you say?" 
And she would only smile, seeing the 
uselessness of argument. 
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Once a month the business took him 
away on trips of a week or two; and in 
those penod, when she was alone, she 
forced herself to find occupation for her 
time. She became one of the most active 
workers at the woman’s club; and at night 
Field would find on her table books on 
Modem Art, and the History of Religion, 
and the French Dramatists, and other sub- 
jects that he knew nothing about. He 
congratulated her on them, feeling a kind 
of pride in the fact that he had a wife who 
would one day be able to hold up her end 
of the conversation with the best of them. 

Sunday mornings he drove her down 
to church, and leaving the horse would 
go on to the office for an hour. He just 
wanted to glance over the mail, he said 
to her; and after the first Sunday or two 
she accepted the situation as one not to 
be changed. 

So one might have seen them on the 
first Sunday after their first wedding anni- 
versary. 

Bill Field, who had promised himself to 
make a quarter of a million by the time 
he was thirty-five, poring over the best 
sales reports that had ever come into the 
office of the Morganville Plow Works. 

And in the stone church a few blocks 
away Mildred Emerson Field, her head 
bowed while the words of the preacher 
fell unheard upon her ears—lost in her 
own prayer, repeated over and over, that 
God might give her the heart of her hus- 
band by the miracle of the birth of a son. 


CHAPTER XV 


S AN object worthy of emulation the 

busy bee has been considerably over- 
rated. The argument commonly urged in 
his favor—that he improves each shining 
hour—is undeniably well founded. But 
when you have said that, you have about 
concluded. The bee erects no beauty; he 
pours no melody on the atmosphere; he 
rears no family, delegating that function 
to a single member of his tribe; and he en- 
gages in no enterprise of social betterment. 

ndeed, his whole existence is devoted 
to nervous activity whose object is mere 
accumulation. To that selfish effort he 
sacrifices family, friends, and reputation, 
allowing himself to become something of 
a nervous wreck, protesting angrily iP or 
a single moment his honey-making is in- 
terfered with, and often, in his worried 
haste, stabbing the hand stretched out to 
him in friendship. 

Several years later, when he was cross- 
ing on a boat to England and thus en- 
joyed time for reflection, something of 
this sort occurred to Field. But for the 
first five years of his married life his course 
was modeled closely after that of the busy 
bee. He was the first person to reach the 
office in the morning; and at night, when 
the last paper was finished and tucked into 
the leather portfolio, he would make his 
way quietly to the room where Mildred 
had been asleep for an hour or more, and 
crawl into bed exhausted. Sometimes 
sleep came quickly; other nights the whole 
ceiling of the room seemed a great memo- 
randum pad on which an invisible hand 
persisted in writing letters that burned 
themselves through kis closed eyelids: 
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How much would we save by substituting 
trucks for teams? Must find out. 


Over and over again the hidden hand 
would repeat its tiresome injunctions, 
until at last, with a sigh, he would rise, 
and snapping on the little light at the 
head of his bed, copy them obediently on 
the pad which he kept always there. Only 
thus could the unseen hand be appeased; 
and sometimes even this was not enough. 


HE business was entirely in his hands 

by the end of the fifth year. Some days 
Dewitt did not come down to the works at 
all; and Mildred would go to the big old 
house on Pleasant Street and read to him. 
Field encouraged her to spend a good deal 
of time with the old man. It was the least 
they could do, he said to her; and if there 
ever flashed into his mind any other 
thought, any conjecture as to whether 
Dewitt had made a will, and what was 
in it, he put the question aside quickly, 
and not without a sense of shame. He had 
not thought of that when he married Mil- 
dred, he told himself emphatically; no one 
could ever lay that charge against him. 

he only absences which he allowed 
himself were his trips to Chicago; and 
these grew more frequent as the years 
went on. He liked the atmosphere of the 
city—its bustle and noise, and the evi- 
dences of money everywhere. He liked to 
walk into the Auditorium Annex and hear 
the room clerk call him by name. And to 
sit for an hour after luncheon in the Union 
League Club, watching the men come and 
go, and wondering about them. Big men 
they were—bankers and men from the 
stockyards, and from the Board of Trade, 
and from offices high up in the tall build- 
ings all about. Some of them could buy 
and sell Dewitt a hundred times over, and 
never feel it. Compared to them, he, Bill 
Field, was nothing. Yet he looked at them 
with self-confident eyes in which was 
curiosity mingled with no fear. Mentall 
he laid their balance sheets against his 
own, and down at the bottom wrote the 
single word “Youth.” And in his im- 
agination he could see them fix their eyes 
upon the word and stand about him with 
a certain deference. 

Once he took Mildred with him to 
Chicago. 

“Tt will be another honeymoon,” he 
told her boyishly. “We’ll just pretend 
that we're playing hookey from school, 
and that somebody may show up any 
minute and tell us we’re too young to be 
in a big city alone, and send us home 


again. 
E She had dimpled at the idea, and kissed 
im. 

But almost before they reached their 
room in the hotel the telephone rang, and 
he was called out to a business engage- 
ment. When he returned late in the after- 
noon he found Mildred talking with the 
chambermaid. He was irritated with her 
because of it. Talking to the chamber- 
maid—it was not the thing for the wife 
of a successful man to do. 

en, a few months later, he invited 
her to go again, she made some excuse. 
There was a meeting of the woman's club 
which she had promised to attend, she 


said. 

* And besides, Will, it's so lonely," she 
added. ''It seems so big and—friendless— 
and— Oh, I'm so much happier here." 

He wondered on the tram that day 
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may be had at $60.00 per quarter of 12 weeks. Tuition, $21 per quarter 
of 12 weeks or $79 per year of 48 weeks, if paid in advance. If the en- 
tire tuition is paid in advance for a year, it includes instruction in all 
departments except Law, Dentistry and private lessons in Music. 


Total expense of board, tuition and furnished room for regular 
school year (36 weeks) need not exceed $244, or for 48 weeks, $299. 
For Free Catalog Address 
Henry Kinsey Brown, Pres., Box 66, University Hall, Valparaiso, Ind. 


Forty-seventh Year Opens Sept. 23, 1919 


2nd Quarter, Dec. 16, 1919 3rd Quarter, March 9, 1920 4th Quarter, June 1, 1920 


For sixty 


pe the leading American Business College. Prepares thoroly for Business and 
the Civil 


Service and obtains employment for students who can be recommended 
as to character and capability. Intensive courses for high school and 
college students affording technical training to thoro proficiency in Secreta- 
rial, Accounting and other commercial studies. Experienced, efficient, 
faithful teachers. Thousands of men and women know the Joy of prosperous 
business careers because the Eastman-Gaines School of Business prepared 
them for better positions. Many of these persons rose from clerkships to partnerships 
or to sitions of prominence and responsibility as Secretaries, Treasurers, Managers or 
Executives. You can follow their example and get in line for promotion. Moderate expenses. 
Special rates to good musicians. No vacations. New students enter any week day. Write for 


prospectus. Address CLEMENT C. GAINES, M. A., LL. D., Box 637, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


WAYLAND ACADEMY 


BEAVER DAM, WISCONSIN 


Established 1855. Co-educational. Large endowment. In 
healthful hill country of southern Wisconsin. 6 modern 
buildings. 20 acres; athletic field; large lake. A Christian 
home school preparing for all colleges. Courses, 8th 
grade to lst year college. Piano, violin, vocal, elocution, 
stenography. Expenses, $400. For Catalog address 


Secretary, Box GC, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 


Co-educational. 16 acres of campus. 8 buildings. Maxi- 
mum college preparation. Piano, voice, violin, elocution, 
art, domestic science, Gymnasium, swimming pool, all 
athletics. Individual instruction. Knfowed, 43rd year. 
Catalog. Muo B. Prick, Ph.D., Principal, Owatonna, 

nnesota. 


MilwaukeeDowner 
Seminary 


An accredited college preparatory school for 
girls covering the last six years of secondary 
school work. Also a finishing school for those 
not entering college. Music, Art, Home 
Economics. A 40-acre campus provides 
for tennis, hockey, all field sports. Well 
equipped gymnasium. Write for catalog N. 


MISS ELLEN C. SABIN President, Milwaukee, Wis. 


WYOMING | 
SEMINARY || 


A CO-EDUCATIONAL school 
where boys and girls get a 
vision of the highest purposes of 
life. The natural association of 
boys and girls beautiful and sal- 
utary. Strong teachers in every 
department. College preparation, 
Business, Music, Art, Oratory 
and Domestic Arts and Science. 
Special course for High School 
graduates who do not expect to 
enter college. Military training. 
All athletics. Endowed — low 
rates. Write for catalogue. 


L. L. SPRAGUE, D.D., President 
KINGSTON, PA. 


a 


George School 


A Home School in the Country for Boys and Girls 


Separate dormitories. Courses broad and thorough, 
Each student studies under supervision of principal. 
Graduates succeed in college. Special courses. Ath- 
letics, gymnasium, pool. 227 wooded acres and open 
country on Neshaminy creek. Endowed—rates mod- 
erate. Catalogue mailed on request, 


George A. Walton, A. M., Box 297, George School, Pa.’ 
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whether he was outgrowing his wife. He 
had read of such cases in books and maga- 
zines. Why couldn’t Mildred have more 
ambition! 


I WAS a day or two after his thirty- 
second birthday that Flitcraft of the 
National gave a luncheon at the Union 
League Club. Abel Armstrong, the pres- 
ident of the National Company, was there, 
and the luncheon was in his honor. But 
for part of the time it seemed almost as 
though Field were the real guest. 

Armstrong, himself, turned the conver- 
sation to him. It was their first meeting, 
and Field felt a little flush of pleasure 
mounting his cheeks at the attention of 
this big, hard-muscled man whose name 
was as familiar to the average American 
as Lincoln’s or James J. Jeffries’. 

“That’s a fine little business you have 
in Morganville, Mr. Field,” he said, “and 
you’re doing mighty well with it.” 

“It’s a whole lot better business than 
it was before Mr. Field took hold,” 
Flitcraft supplemented; and the others 
showed interest, looking at Field and nod- 
ding pleasantly. 

Dewitt was all right," Armstrong went 
on. “A strong man in his day, and a good 
one to keep his employees where they be- 
longed. Good, solid, horse sense and all 
that; but he never caught the vision—he 
ought to have come in with us.” 

“It’s the day of big things,” Flitcraft 
responded, almost as though the con- 
versation had been rehearsed in advance. 
“The day of little businesses is past. I 
have a notion Mr. Field agrees with us.” 

Field was embarrassed. He wondered 
whether a trap had been spread for him; 
whether they had planned in advance to 
get him to commit himself to them. They 
knew where Dewitt stood. Flitcraft, at 
least, knew, too, that Dewitt had as much 
as pledged him to keep the business inde- 
pendent. He felt that they were taking 
an unfair advantage; that they had no 
right to assume that he would even enter- 
tain a suggestion contrary to itt's 
avowed desires. He determined to leave 
no doubt in their minds as to his attitude. 

“Mrs. Field and I owe everything to 
Mr. Dewitt,” he said stoutly. “It has 
been a matter Æ pride with him to keep 
the Morganville Works independent. l'm 
sure that his desire will control the 
Morganville Works, whether he is able to 
exercise active control or not.” 

It was rather a blunt speech. He fin- 
ished it in some embarrassment, realizing 
suddenly that it was he,, Bill Field, a 
youngster, speaking to some of the big- 
gest men in Chicago. He wondered how 
it would sound to an outsider. Would it 
seem like rudeness to these men, so much 
older and more important? Would they 
resent it? 

To his surprise Armstrong leaned across 
the table and stretched out his hand. 

“Good for you, young man," he said 
kindly. ‘‘That speech does you credit. 
There isn't a man around this table that 
doesn't think so. That's real loyalty, and 
business men know how to value it....” 

The others added assent, each in his own 
phrase, and Field felt his ears go hot with 

ride and happiness. They certainly were 
bs men, he said to himself. Big enough 
to be gracious even when they could not 
have their own way. No wonder they had 
scored success in the world. 


All the way back to his hotel he kept 
turning over the conversation in his mind, 
feeling Armstrong's keen gray eyes upon 
him, and flushing again at the memory of 
his praise. It was great to come into con- 
tact with such men. A man grew bigger 
and broader in their friendship. He almost 
wished that Dewitt has been a little more 
modern—that he had joined in with 
Armstrong and the rest, instead of stick- 
ing to his own little town. At least he 
should have moved the offices of the 
company to Chicago, even though the 
works were kept independent. man 
couldn't afford to shut himself off from the 
giants of business. There was too much 
to be gained from them; they were stimu- 
lating. They helped a man to think big. 

He made up his mind that he would 
speak to Dewitt about it sometime. And 
then, remembering the picture of the old 
man sitting there, brooding, helpless, at 
the desk from which his personality had 
once shot out to stir the whole factory, 
Field put the thought away. Even to 
move the office wold be to compromise, 
in Dewitt’s eyes. There was no hope of 
gaining his consent. As long as he lived 
the office of the Morganville Plow Com- 
pany must be in Morganville. As long as 

witt lived. . . . 

And afterward? . . . Well, afterward, 
it would be Mildred's problem and his to 
reconcile Dewitt's desire to the best in- 
terests and future of the business. . . . 


T THE hotel he found a message wait- 
ing. Morganville had been trying to 
get him. His wife had left word for Tim 
to call her immediately upon his return. 
While the operator busied herself with the 
call he wondered what Mildred could want. 
Probably some supper invitation, he de- 
cided. The last time she had called him 
in Chicago it was for that. And he re- 
membered that they had become a little 
angry at each other over the telephone— 
she with her insistence that he come down 
on the afternoon train; and he in his at- 
tempt to make her understand that busi- 
ness could not be brushed aside just be- 
cause somebody in Morganville had bought 
an extra large roast and wanted them to 
come over and help eat it up. 

He lighted a cigar and paced up and 
down the hotel lobby. He would keep his 
temper this time, he said to himself. Per- 
haps she was just calling him because she 
was lonely. lie had been away a good 
many days of late. In fact, looking back 
over the preceding three months it oc- 
curred to him with a sudden shock that he 
had hardly had an uninterrupted hour 
with Mildred alone. Just a word or two 
at breakfast; and not much more than 
that in the evening, with always the port- 
folio of letters and statements calling 
to him from his desk in the front room. 
By George! she had a right to feel lonely. 
He would have to square himself some- 
how for this rush of the last three months. 
If she would only be patient with him for 
a few weeks longer—until he got out from 
under this rush— 

The operator called him, and a moment 
later he caught Mildred’s voice over the 
wire. He hardly recognized it at first. 
It was choked and unnatural; she seemed 
to have been crying. At once he was all 
apprehension: 3 

“ Mildred!” he cried. “What’s the mat- 
ter, dear? What's happened?" 


*Her voice indicated that she was strug- 
gling hard for control. 

“You'll have to come at once, Will," 
she called to him. “Uncle Ed had a stroke 
in the office an hour ago. They've taken 
him to the house." 

* Good heavens!" he gasped. “‘1’ll take 
the three o'clock. Have George meet me. 
I'll go right to the house. Is it serious? 
Is he paralyzed ?" 

Her answer came back in one great 


moan: 

** He's dead.” 

Field clutched the instrument as though 
stunned by a blow; and from the other 
end of the wire he could hear for a mo- 
ment the sobbing of his wife, deep, con- 
vulsive sobs that seemed to gather power 
as they traveled along the wire, and set 
his own hand to shaking a hundred miles 
away. 


LASPING Mildred's hand in his, Field 
stood with bowed head beside the 
open grave while the white-haired old 
pastor read in deep, solemn tones the 
words of the burial service. The place was 
very quiet; the birds seemed for the mo- 
ment to have hushed their song; across 
the face of the sun a bit of cloud flung 
itself like a veil, touching the air with a 
sudden chill, as though a Presence had 
descended and enveloped them. To the 
voice of the preacher nature played a low 
accompaniment, breathing first on this 
ne and en Hat. and fetum them in 
vibration like the pipes ofa massive organ. 
“Our help is in deme of the Lord, 
who made heaven and earth. 

“For I am a stranger with Thee and a 
sojourner, as were all my fathers: our 
days on earth are as a shadow, and there 
is none abiding. 

“All flesh is as grass, and all the glory of 
man is as the flower of grass. The grass 
withereth and the flower thereof falleth 


‘away: but the word of the Lord endureth 


for ever." 

The words burned themselves into 
Field's consciousness. He kept repeating 
them over to himself again and again, 
oblivious to the further speech of the 
preacher. His head was full of strange 
questionings which he could not answer, 
of conflicting emotions that battled back 
and forth, seeming to trample his mind 
like armies on the field. It was as though 
he were a mere spectator, an onlooker at 
the struggle, following the grapple of 
forces that he had not created, and help- 
less to control the result. 

“It is the end!" cried the voice of his 
Reason. “He has had his day, and has 
passed on. Why not face the truth like 
men? Why run like children, hiding under 
the false comfort of pretense? Why seek 
to cover the fact with vain words? You 
saw him alive; you see him dead. Is not 
the witness of your eyes enough? The leaf 
has fallen; the grass has withered. It is 
winter; it is death. There is nothing 
more." : 

And rising against the voice of Reason, 
another voice, unfamiliar to Field, seem- 
ing to come out of the depths of his being 
unsuspected—the voice of the spirit of the 
race, crying out in denial of its mortality. 
“There was more to him than lies here," 
it cried. “The brain lies here, but where is 
the Power that used it as a tool of its will? 
The instrument of the dreamer is here— 
but where is the Dreamer, himself, who 
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dreamed the Morganville Plow Works 
into being? The machinery is here—arms, 
legs, eyes, brain, but where is the machin- 
ist? The factory that once throbbed with 
activity, sending forth its output of let- 
ters, directions, plans, achievements, the 
factory is cold and silent. The owner has 
gone. And where?" 

“Tam the Resurrection and the Life:... 
whosoever liveth and believeth in Me 
shall never die.” Field found himself 
repeating the words. It amazed him that 
he should be repeating them, that in the 
repetition there should be, even to him, a 
certain vague comfort. He marveled at 
the discovery that, in the presence of 
Death, there speaks a voice to the heart of 
men which no man dare entirely deny; 
that, at the mouth of an open grave, there 
are no unbelievers. 

“For this corruptible must put on in- 
corruption, and this mortal must put on 
immortality.” 

“It is a hoary fraud!” cried Reason, but 
more faintly. "It is not true!" And 
Field, distraught and torn, could only 
answer, “I wonder,” and again, “If it only 
were—” 

Lifting his eyes from the ground, he 
looked up through the trees to discover 
that the cloud had withdrawn itself, as 
though conscious that the service was 
concluded. And silently, in an instant, 
it was bright above them, and the air 
again was warm. 

: Mildred was sobbing quietly by his side. 
He took her hand, and very tenderly led 
her back to the carriage. There, as the 
door was about to shut them in, its move- 


ment was arrested by a thin, wrinkled 
hand; and a moment later the world 
thrust itself in upon them in the form of 
Thaddeus C. Hickson, Dewitt’s lawyer. 
He entered unobtrusively but firmly, as 
one who knew his rightful place; and took 
his seat opposite them without a word. 

As though a hand had touched them, 
the deeper chambers of Field’s mind, out 
of which had flowed all these stranger 
thoughts, snapped shut; and the old, 
well-worn rooms threw open their doors 
again, busy with new questions. 


HERE was in Hickson’s manner a so- 

lemnity prophetic. Instinctively Field 
knew that he had come to talk to them 
about the will; and he began to search 
among the lines of the lawyer’s much- 
lined face as though to read its message 
in advance. Had Dewitt made Mildred 
his heir? He had never talked with either 
of them about his plans. Only once, in 
Field’s memory, had there been any dis- 
cussion; and on that occasion Dewitt, in a 
moment of anger, had threatened to leave 
his money to the University. Field had 
given it little thought at the time; it was 
the outburst of an angry moment, he said 
to himself. But now, gazing into the 
melancholy face of Hickson, the memory 
of that outburst came back and left him 
cold. Was it possible? 

The Works as they stood must be 
worth a quarter of a million at least. A 
quarter of a million—his mind went back 
to the evening in the college fraternity 
house when he had stood up before the 
rest and promised to have a quarter of a 


million before he was thirty-five. And to- 
day he lacked three years of that. A 
quarter of a million—and thirty-two. 

A quarter of a million—or,’-maybe, 
nothing. Which? 

At last the carriage drew up before the 
Pleasant Street house and they found 
themselves inside—Mildred, and the law- 
yer, and Field. Hickson motioned them 
to be seated: it was his hour; he would 
stage-manage it according to his own 
taste. Very deliberately he seated him- 
self after them, looking at Mildred. She 
had stopped crying now and stared back 
at him from between red lids, with a 
glance that was tired and apart. Field 
crossed and recrossed his legs nervously. 

“Tt was your uncle’s desire that his 
will should be communicated to you both 
immediately after his funeral,” Hickson 
began in a drab monotone. i 

He stopped and with maddening slow- 
ness began polishing his spectacles. Field 
could have choked him. Had the old fool 
no heart? Why torture them this way? 
Let them have the truth, and at once. [t 
could not be worse than the suspense. What 
did the will say? Was it a quarter of a 
million—or nothing? 

The glasses were finally finished. Into 
Hickson’s face crept an added shade of 
gloom. He cleared his throat noisily; and 
while Field’s heart beat so that it seemed 
to him its pounding must be audible clear 
across the room, he produced a long white 
envelope from his inner pocket, took out 
a paper, and with jealous touch spread 
it slowly on the table before him. 

(To be continued) 
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forward the only available chair, and sat 
'imself on the broad ledge by the window. 

No,” answered his father-in-law short- 
ly. “ I haven't been to the house. I wanted 
to have a talk with you. How's Clare?" 

“ Better, sir, the last day or two. We've 
found a woman to help her afternoons. 
. © . You got my letter?’ 

“Yes. That's why I came.” He raised 
his eyes, those eyes that had pierced Bob's 
soul and ridiculed his dreams. As he met 
them now the young man felt something of 
a shock. They seemed to have lost their 
hard, antagonistic gleam. They even re- 
minded him in some subtle way of Clare. 
He had to pull himself together to hear 
what his father-in-law was saving. 

“I want to thank you for writing 
promptly. Your letter gave me the first 

ood night's sleep I'd had since I was here. 
You don’t know, perhaps, that Clare 
means more to me than the other children. 
She’s like her mother, who died when 
Clare was born. She’s always been doubly 

recious to me—because she cost so much. 

’ve had the desire to shield her from every 
hurt. I didn't want her to grow old, as her 
mother did, because of early hardships. 
I wanted to keep her always young, and— 
and— beautiful." 

He paused. Bob was staring at him in 
wonder. It came to him slowly that 
Clare's father was waiting for him to 
speak, so he said quietly: “I'd like to keep 
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(Continued from page 45) 


her that way too, sir; but life—well, it bat- 
ters us a good deal, doesn't it?” 
The old man didn't answer, and after 
a time went on as if Bob hadn't spoken: 
“So I was relieved to get your letter. It 
seemed at the time the only way out—for 
Clare; but later—I read your editorial.” 


OB started and flushed. He felt sud- 
denly embarrassed. It was an effort to 

hear what his father-in-law was saving. 

“It seemed to put things in a different 
light. I guess I've been pretty overbear- 
ing with most people. I've had to be, to 
get where I am; but I haven't wholly for- 
gotten my youth, you know. There was a 
time—it doesn't matter now, but my 
mind wasn't always wrapped up in shoes." 

He smiled grimly before saying un- 
expectedly: “Then I got Clare's letter.” 

“What letter?" asked Bob. 

“You didn't see it? Of course not. Well, 
maybe you'd better." 

He reached in his pocket and produced 
a letter. Bob didn't like to read it with 
Clare's father staring at him, but there 
was no alternative. He turned away as if 
for a better light, and opened it: 


Dear FATHER: Bob has just left me for the 
day, left with his head high and a smile on his 
lips; but / know that way down underneath the 
very heart of him is breaking for all the hopes 
and dreams and aspirations that are gone. 

Father, did you ever try to fool my mother? 


Did you think you had, and then find that all 
the time she knew what you were feeling? You 
see, Dad, a man can't fool the wife who loves 
him. It doesn't work. [n a thousand years my 
Bob couldn't make me think he wanted to sell 
shoes! 

Perhaps they'd sound foolish to you, the 
things he does want. "They're things that take 
time and patience, infinite patience; but the do- 
ing of them is a joy—to Bub. And because I've 
sort of “lain downon my job” he’s going to give 
them up; and he's doing it cheerfully, without 
a whine. Thats Bob! 

Dad, did you love my mother less because 
her hair stopped curling from lack of care, and 
little wrinkles gathered about her eyes? I know 
—because I've seen her pictures; the lovely 
girl pictures all frills and rutfles, and dimples, 
and happy smiles; and the other pictures, the 
ones with the " tired mother look," and the last 
picture of all, which looks, yes, older than you 
did, Dad. But you love that picture, don't you, 
best of all? It's the one you have in your watch 
and on your desk. P. 

We weren't meant to be always young and 
beautiful, vou know; but the lines engraved by 
love and life are not distiguring. m not afraid 
of them; but I’m afraid for Bob—if we take 
away his dreams. 

Father, give me another chance. It's I, not 
Bob, who has failed. You gave me fifty dollars 
when you were here to “yet something for 
Baby." Pm going to give the baby her mother's 
health. [ll get a woman to help me afternoons, 
and I'll let things go a bit, and rest more. I'm 
not sick, Dad, only very, very tired; but the 
thing I want more than all the world is to see 
my man succeed at the work he loves. And he 
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will, Daddy. I know it—if only you'll give him 
time. And you'll try, won't you, for my sake, to 
understand? 

Bob laid the letter gently down. He 
didn't speak, because that wasn't possible, 
and quite without shame he took out his 
handkerchief and wiped his eyes. When 
he heard the voice of Clare's father it 
sounded far away and unnatural. 

“T have watched your little paper out 
of curiosity," he said quietly, “and I've 
come to enjoy it. Your editorials are good 
—and unusual. I know (because I've 
talked with other newspaper men) tlrat 
they attract attention; and what I want 
to ask is: How much capital do you need 
to do things the way they should be done 
—the way you want to do them?” 

"Sir!" gasped Bob, wheeling about— 
incredulous. 


LARE wasinthelittle kitchen when Bob 
came home that night. She heard his 
whistle, and running to the door stopped 
short at sight of his companion. Her sur- 
prise was so apparent that the two men 
exchanged glances of amusement; and 
something in the act, a certain camara- 
derie and understanding that she had 
longed to see between them, brought all 
the latent youth into her face. 
“Oh, my dears!” she cried joyfully, “I— 
I'm so happy!”—and somehow she man- 
aged to get her arms around them both. 


WILLIAM ALLAN PINKERTON, the 
great detective, will tell in an inter- 
view next month “How We Make It 
Easy for Swindlers." After reading 
this article most of us will be more 
careful about some things. 

Another article in the same num- 
ber gives a man’s experiences with 
other men who cheat in business; not 
out and out swindlers, but men who 
don’t walk the chalk line of absolute 
integrity and fairness. 


If Only the Cod Were a Hen 


"THE sacred codfish is supposed to be 

the symbol of Boston's pride, and well 
it may be. He, or rather she, is a wonder- 
ful fish. A twenty-pound member of the 
sex lays 2,700,000 eggs in a good season, 
and a seventy-five pounder will run this up 
to 8,100,000. Don't ask us who counted 
the odd hundred thousand, we have it on 
the word of a reputable naturalist. 

The eggs are about 1-17 of an inch in 
diameter, and it has been estimated by an 
indefatigable counter that 337,000 make a 
quart. [he cod chooses mid-ocean to do 
her laying, and then leaves the eggs to 
float to the surface to mature. The cod- 
lings hatch out late in the fall. 

course, if all the eggs became cods 
that grew up to be full-sized they would 
fill up the ocean so that the boats would 
be stuck until their crews mutinied at an 
unending diet of codfish cakes, and walked 
ashore. But they don't all grow up. 
Everything with fins eats them, from the 
teg stage on. 
he cod gets even by eating, in turn, 
everything that comes his way. His 
stomach is a favorite hunting ground for 


the naturalist who is in search of rare 
shells. 
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N providing complete motoring satisfaction 
the New Seven-Passenger Studebaker BIG- 
SIX offers the utmost in individuality and 

charming appearance. Its 126-inch wheelbase 
insures perfectly balanced riding qualities. The 
60 horsepower motor with its two-range carbu- 
retor and hot-spot intake manifold makes possi- 
ble unusual speed and power under every driv- 
ing condition. 


Equipment includes shock absorbers, cord 
tires, tonneau extension light, oval plate glass 
windows in rear of Gypsy top, genuine’ hand- 
buffed leather upholstery, silver-faced jeweled 8- 
day clock and magnetic speedometer, mounted 
on a circassian walnut finished instrument board, 
and many other conveniences. 

See it—ride in it—and you will understand 
why it is probably the most talked of car in 
America today. 


—the only car at its price 
equipped with cord tires. 
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all n ane s H ry Xo, pi 
ea |£ the Great Patriotic Speech iei (Oy 
‘ord [$29 : 

jold ith 
cole) «e EVER let us forget, my friends, that the reason we |^. 
Tes N were able to force Victory a year ahead of the Allies’ |tor 


~.| schedule, was because our men were fit, and were kept fit by |120 
d-| regular inspection. (Loud applause, prolonged cheering.) th 
ted “The idea of regular inspection in order to keep fit contains |en 
`| a lesson we can each apply in our daily lives. A homely | 1 
illustration just occurs to me—if you will pardon a moment's [°° 


pre digression! 
ely, “Sometimes I have to make several speeches a day, going |*4 
ea from town to town in my car. : 
n 


a “Two years ago I had a speaking trip completely spoiled for | tee 

me by a trouble-making battery in this auto of mine. It was P 
d-| a specimen of a common trouble-making variety that kept 
a man busy wondering what it would do next. bee 


“Perhaps some of the fault was mine.’ Like most of you pla 
ar| who ride in cars, I never had the slightest taste for battery 
mechanics. I understand Champ Clark likes to putter around | cå 
le) his, but most of my friends among the Senators don’t know the |¢ 
de-| first thing about ’em. 


“So it was a happy day for me when I learned I could get | wh 
k-| a battery built for folks who haven't the time nor inclination |!de$ 
h| to study battery anatomy. 


"ef “Since then I have been riding in comfort with a husky, 
| dependable, long-lived Prest-O-Lite spinning the engine and 
| feeding the headlights. For the regular inspection which 
' soldiers and batteries alike require to keep them 100 per cent 
efficient I fall back on the Service Station man. This is one |o 


- 
5 
[3 


ae | way in which I have tried to apply the lesson to myself. ns. 
Ls | ^ “And so never let us forget, my friends, the League | te 
an n tha 


cisions of the | !ng 
sion will be m | 9? 
employer. wa 

“In other wc] er, 
Republicans in | th' 


.|erica entered the| by any union men. And then Mr. Smith 

ime we have been | shocked the strikers by flring both the 
as| 1 far sightedness | captains. Hitherto the Railroad Ad- 
of | e the ills and the | ministration had submitted gracefully to 
hel; and Poland, of|every demand the boatmen made. All 


the ls not merely u| y 
Y of Esthonia and|of which brings the strike back to its Ne 
das lovak!a, oal old status, for Mr. Delahunty now will peel ye hoo! pg 


The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc., 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 


In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Co. of Canada, Limited, Toronto. 


The Oldest S 


ervice to Automobile Owners in America 
Look for the name Prest-O-Lite on Service Station signs everywhere 


Why I Always Wear 
My Rose- Colored 


Glasses 
(Continued from page 37) 


upon that, for me, auspicious occasion. 
In being born at all, evidently I “slipped 
one over" on my parents, who had had 
no child for six years, expected none, and 
were thoroughly enjoying themselves. 

I cannot sesnemiber the time when I 
was not tugging at my mother's apron, 
begging her to “set down" things which 
I thought were stories and poems. I 


| was literally pushed and driven, so that 


I found an outlet by slipping away alone, 
to recite these efforts from improvised 
platforms on the fences, trees, and in the 
barn loft, or by delivering impromptu ora- 
tions on almost every feature of our 
daily life. In this, Loud unspeakable 
delight. 

y life seems to divide naturally into 
ten-year periods. The first had three 
phases: one a bounding, exultant, un- 
limited joy in nature; a wild, passionate 
love for the clouds, the sky, the trees, the 
earth, and all living creatures—a happi- 
ness, big, swelling, and inexpressible, 
found only in the outdoors. I loved to 
wade, splashing with my feet, the length 
of several brooks that crossed our land, 
to roll in the clover, to feel the rush of the 
wind on my face from the tops of the 
tallest trees ] could climb. 

The second phase was work. In our 
family, everyone had duties to perform. 
Mine were a daily stunt of feeding and 
watering the poultry, polishing knives, 
sweeping the back porch and front walk, 
hemming cap and apron strings in tiny, 
even stitches that must be pulled out 
and reset until they were perfect, as 
well as lessons and texts to be learned 
every day. 

The third phase I would gladly omit 
were it not for the fact that “the truth,” 
which I was asked to tell in this article, 
includes the whole truth. Also, I am 
persistently criticized for being too opti- 
mistic, for knowing nothing of realism. 
People even go so far as to assume that 
life has been such a rose-colored affair 
with me that I could not write realism if l 
would, because I have had no experience. 
Daily, I find letters in my mail telling 
me what an “‘ideal life" I live, how the 
writer envies me and wishes, like me, to 
be free from care and responsibility, with 
nothing to do aside from reveling in the 
beauties of nature. So I feel impelled to 
record only a few of the outstanding 
incidents of my first ten years, that | 
may use these facts as proof that I write 
romance from choice, and not from lack 
of experience with life's realities. 


ALMOST my first distinct memory is 
of an ugly commotion, when our 
house was struck by lightning and it was 
thought for a time that my mother and 
one of my sisters had been killed. Shortly 
afterward, the house caught fire, and I 
saw my father, who was supposed to be 
unable to move on account of a sprained 
back, go to the roof and fight until he 
saved our home. A colt kicked one of 
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“O UR records show that a Goodyear Solid Tire on Bus Number 


205 delivered 100,123 miles of continuous service. 


We have 


never heardof another markas high as this. Itis certainly creditable, 
since our servicė conditions thoroughly test truck tire stamina. Two 
more of our Goodyear Solid Tires may reach this figure—have 
traveled in excess of 99,000 miles each thus far.” — George A. Green, 
Chief Engineer, The Fifth Avenue Coach Company, New York City 


ROBABLY the longest mileage attained 

to date by a rubber tire has been delivered 
by the Goodyear Solid Tire described in the 
statement quoted above. 


Yet observe that two other Goodyear Solid Tires 
in the same service are challenging this score, 
having recently passed the 99,000-mile mark. 


Andthenaddthefactthata group of 43 Goodyear 
Solid Tires thus far has rolled up scores rang- 
ing from 25,000 to 80,000 miles for The Fifth 
Avenue Coach Company—demonstrating uni- 
formability toreachuncommon mileage figures. 


All 46 have had to withstand the strains result- 
ing from about 1,000 starts and stops made per 
day by each Fifth Avenue Bus. 


GOOD 


The first-mentioned tire remained in this work 
close to three years, and yet at the end of the 
time its tread rubber was 1% inches thick. 


These facts and figures supplied by The Fifth 
Avenue Coach Company do more than con- 
tribute to the great mass of proof that be- 
speaks the powerful qualities of Goodyear 
Truck Tires. 


They also focus important attention on the 
Goodyear methods of tire inspection and care 
adopted by this user and employed by hun- 
dreds of Goodyear Truck Tire Service Stations 
spread over the continent. 


Tue GoopyearR Tire & Russer Co., Akron, OHIO 
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3 
For your office 


a new wall finish called 
Mello-Gloss 


N a fit of temper, Jack, the office boy, throws a 
bottle of ink at Sam, the porter. 


Sam dodges it, but your Mello-Glossed wall can't. 
But it can and does dodge the stain. A little soap 
and water next day takes away every trace of the ink 
along with several sundry markings and soilings. 


The illustration above records just such an actual 
happening. Dotted line shows where ink was. The 
equally clean space beyond is where the markings 
and soilings were. 


Mello-Gloss is a new finish made particularly for 


_office and public buildings, where staining and wear 


Boston 


and tear must be resisted. Comes in a can. Goes on 
with a brush. Dries hard. Can be washed over and 
over again. Costs but little for the much it does. 


Mellotone is our special, dull, velvety finish for walls. 
Mello-Gloss is the new one with the satiny sheen. 


Send for color card and particulars 


THE Lowe Bros. Co. 
Dayton, Ohio 


Kindly send me Circular, 

giving further facts about 

your new Mello- Gloss 
Wall Finish 


Tre [owe Brothers ese 


485 EAST THIRD STREET, DAYTON, OHIO 


New York Jersey City Chicago Atlanta Kansas City 


—————— 7H 
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Minneapolis 


my elder brothers on a hip joint, which 
resulted in what was then called ‘‘ white 
swelling." This set the joint suppurating, 
and for months he was bedfast, sufferin 
torture, while I was his chief nurse. 
carried him drinks, and cold cloths for 
his burning brow, made poultices, brought 
books, took them away, brought a stick 
to carve, swept up the shavings, pulled 
down the blinds, put up the blinds, run- 
ning each day uncounted errands, the 
result of any fevered fancy. 

While my brother slowly crept to his 
feet, crippled for life, a dearly loved 
elder sister was hurt in a railway accident, 
which resulted in an injury almost iden- 
tical; so even more strenuous nursing 
began for me, which lasted for nearly 
three years of indescribable suffering, and 
ended in her passing. 

Overlapping this, another brother was 
stricken with typhoid in a distant city. 
Mother was away from home a month 
nursing him, moved him too soon, which 
brought on a relapse, and his life was 
save by the narrowest possible margin. 
She nursed two others of the family; who 
contracted the fever from him, and at the 
point of complete physical exhaustion 
fell ill with the fever herself. 

During all of the time of her illness and 
for two succeeding years, mine was the 
hand to cool the fevered brow, mine were 
the feet to run the endless errands. In 
the midst of these months of my mother's 
illness, an adored brother was seized with 
cramps while swimming in the river, and 
drowned. He, my mother, and my sister 
were all laid to rest during the same year. 
These are the things which happen in 
any big, active family. 


HEN, we were surrounded by neigh- 

bors with whom we were intimately 
acquainted, all of whom had their share 
of evil luck in death and disaster. One of 
them rode to town; l saw his horse gal- 
lop past without him, and my father and 
brothers joined the search, which next 
day found him dead in the woods not 
far from our house. 

A little child of one of our near neigh- 
bors fell into the well, and in desperation 
the mother set her back against one wall 
and her hands and feet against the other, 
working her way down, bringing him to 
the surface in her teeth; and in the well- 
bucket, which she had lowered to cling 
to, was a tiny new baby. 

An insane woman, who had the free- 
dom of the neighborhood, attacked our 
next-door neighbor, trying to take from 
her a new-born baby. Their struggle was 
carried to the outdoors, where I saw them, 
and summoned my mother and her 
helpers to a wild race to separate them. 
There were three insane men who ran at 
large, one of whom had once attacked mv 
father with an ax, compelling him to 
fight for his life. I lived in mortal terror 
of them. Yet I can recall no time when I 
failed to go to the fields and woods 
through fear of them. The days when 
they did not step from behind a tree or 
bush were so perfect that they repaid me 
for many flights in headlong terror to the 
house. 

A schoolmate accidentally shot his 
little sister, inflicting instant death. On 
all sides were sickness, accideat, disaster, 
and things which must be whispered; all 
these occurrences were mixed almost in 
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No matter how 
carefula driver you 
may be, when roads 
are wet and slippery, 
itis next to impossible 
to avoid skidding un- 
less your tires are 
equipped with Weed 
Tire Chains. 
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When a car skids, it “shoots” over the road, the tires 
being pressed down on the grinding surface by the weight 
of the car—the rubber tread is ground away—the fabric is 
stretched and weakened—separation and disintegration 
begin—with the inevitable blowouts and punctures. 


Only a crazy man would dream of spinning his tires on coarse 
sand paper or on a rough file—which is exactly the effect of skidding. 


Every time you skid you wear off miles and miles of tire service 
and you well know what tires cost these days. 


Weed Anti-Skid Chains 


Protect Tires 


Weed Chains continually shift—“creep”—backward around the tire and thus the 
cross chains do not come in contact with the tread at the same place at any two 
revolutions of the wheel. 


When you drive with chainless tires on wet, skiddy, slippery roads, if you are 
lucky you may escape accidents that threaten your life and the lives of others; 
but you can’t escape the injury to your tires—you reduce their service by hun- 
dreds of miles. 


* At the first drop of rain" put on your Weed Chains 


American Chain Company, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT Nrg/ CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 
The Complete Chain Line—All Types, All Sizes, All Finishes—From Plumbers’ Safety Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain 
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For sound, practical rea- 
sons and the best use of 
your money, why not 
make an attempt to verify 
the facts before deciding 
whether you will spend 
two or three thousand 
dollars for an ordinary 
automobile, or invest ina 
Twin Six Packard with 
all that a Packard can 
give you. 


Transportation facts are established 


has said that most automobiles 
are built on theory and bought on 
personal opinion. 


A LEADING transportation expert 


Transportation is now a science. It 
is a science that applies to your own car 
whether it carries you across the Con- 
tinent or merely from your home to 
your office or serves your family or 
friends in their daily activities. 


It would astonish the average car 
owner to see a scientific test of his car 
in its relation to the whole question of 
transportation. 


We say the whole question because 
advantages are claimed and economies 
cited for certain parts of a car or special 
phases of the question. . 


It is only by treating the problem as 
a whole that we get the facts. 


For example a man may have his eye 
filled by economy of gasoline and tires, 
and he may throw away more on engine 
tinkering than he saves on both these 
items. 


He may get speed at the cost of 
vibration that racks and wrecks 
his car. 


He may get lightness at the ex- 


pense of safety or dragging weight at a 
heavy upkeep charge. 

If he gets power when he wants it he 
may have to pay for it when he doesn't 
use it. 


While passenger cars were bought as 
luxuries alone, it was difficult to get 
consideration for the facts. 


Just as today the average automobile 
for family use is a compromise from 
the standpoint of scientific transporta- 
tion; its advantage in one direction off- 
set by loss in another. 

When corporations buy Packard cars 
for the transport of their executives, 
there is something for the average car 
buyer to think about. 

That is the result of expert analysis of 
all the factors. Itisa matter of business. 


When will the purchase of the family 
car be regarded as a business transaction? 


The Packard people are transporta- 
tion experts; they can tell you more on 
this subject than any other organization 
in the world. You can ask them 
to discuss your car problem with- 
out obligation. 


It is to your interest and profit 
to do so. 


Ask the ManWho Owns One 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit 
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even proportion with the joy of life; but 
always with me the scales tipped in favor 
of joy. There was so much more color, 
action, and enticement in joy. 

The following ten-year period was 
worse. I was placed in the public schools 
of the nearest county seat, and an ef- 
fort made to instill Latin, Greek, and 
calculus. In the whole of my school life 
I never had one teacher who made the 
slightest effort to discover what I cared 


for personally, what I had been born to | : 


do, or who made any attempt to help 
me in any direction l evinced an inclina- 
tion to develop. I was to be pushed into 


the groove in which all other pupils ran. | 


When 1 could not be forced, it was be- 
cause | was of poor mentality or had a 
bad disposition. 


When I was supposed to be laboring | 


over Greek and geometry, I wrote a book 
of poetry, two books of fiction, and manv 
stories, all of which I destroyed later, and 
now fervently wish that I had not. Al- 
ways I kept my pencil busy on marginal 
sketches and jotting down scraps of 
ideas. 

I managed to work some joy of life 
from my school days, but it was precious 
little. There were woods I could reach, 
while I enjoyed studying botany, zoólogy, 
and languages. I was almost delirious 
with creative joy when I wrote, and, 
outside of school, I loved my studies in 
music. I also had a very thorough course 
of painting in oil colors, over which I 
worked lovingly and diligently. I had a 
few congenial friends, but they were very 
few, while my school days were inter- 
rupted with the usual amount of disaster, 
sickness, and two lingering deaths in the 
family. 


[DURING the next ten years, I married, 
kept house, mothered a baby, con- 
stantly studied natural history, and kept 
blindly groping toward the crowning 
impulses of my life. I do not know what 
would have happened to me had I chanced 
upon a life of affluence. What did happen 
was that I was squarely confronted with 
a ''sink or swim" proposition. I was not 
by nature or teaching a sinker, so | 
lifted my chin and pulled for the shore. 

Physically, I was strong as possible, 
never having been ill inl my life except 
from contagion or accident. Learning 
to swim because you will drown if you 
do not is rather a messy performance— 
slow, but it is dead sure. You will either 
sink or you will swim. I swam—slowly, to 
be sure, but I never once went entirely 
under. I took up my pen, added a camera, 
and tried painting by changing my 
medium to water colors. 

During the fifteen years since “The 
Song of the Cardinal" was published, 
I have written and illustrated six nature 
books, and written seven nature stories. 

These books are home-made, hand- 
made, the brain children of fact and 
fancy, with facts always largely in the 
preponderance, but tinted by my rose- 
colored glasses. I began with a nature 
book, because that was the natural 
beginning for me. If I had space to write 
in detail the history of the making of 
these books, no one would believe it. 
No one person has seen all of the work I 
have done upon them. There are guides 
and field men who have seen me work in 
the fierce sun of July until my arms and 


Copyrigh* 1219 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co 


*Same here—when I go fishin’ I 4 
want fish that bite, and tobacco 1 
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that don’t.’’ fet 


*Bite" in tobacco comes either from poor leaf or 
wrong ‘‘ripening.” 


We use for VELVET only the finest, silkiest Kentucky 
Burley. But we don't 
stop there. We put the 
tobacco away in wooden 
hogsheads for two years 
—for Nature to patient- 
ly ripen and mellow. 


The VELVET way 
costs more—but it 
makes the friendlier 
kind of tobacco. No 
bite, no kick, no harsh- 
ness—just friendly. 


Open atin of VELVET. 
You will find it just 
right —‘‘good enough 
to eat." 


Kgpitinitypar baal 
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shoulders blistered through my clothing. 
I have waded shallow rivers, crossed on 
frail rafts at flood time, fought the 
uicksands of lake shores, worked for 
ds s in the slime of swamps and marshes, 
in high trees, on telegraph poles, amid the 
unspeakable odors of slaughter-houses 
and vulture locations, and where I was 
in danger from vicious cattle and dogs, 
venomous snakes, and from tramps. 

I have carried forty-pound cameras 
and ten-foot ladders across plowed fields 
from the first dove of March to the latest 
sh dee of October, and through snow 
and ice, picturing winter birds in any 
location the birds chose, but always in their 
location and strictly in accordance with 
their natures, taking sufficient time and 
using patience until they became so accus- 
tomed to me that they would live out their 
lives before my lenses, while I crouched 
hidden yards distant, tremblingly gripping 
the exposure bulb of the set camera, Fre- 
quently, I have had three cameras focused 
on the same location. 

In his book, “The Senses of Insects,” 
Auguste Forel records that he has noted 
the following traits of character among 
ants: “Choler, hatred, devotion, activity, 
perseverance, and gluttony.” I have 

hotographed all of these among birds, 
busy with their daily life before my 
cameras, while to these I could add fear, 
surprise, ecstasy of song, alsa of mating 
emotions, timidity, boldness, and pride. 

These pictures make records of such in- 
timate character studies of wild song birds, 
living in pairs, as no one else ever has 

rocured, or, to my knowledge, attempted. 

'o write of reproducing birds exhibiting 
pride may sound far-fetched, but no one 
can convince me that a male cardinal 
does not know that his coat is a brilliant 
spot on the landscape, or that a peacock 
does not admire his gorgeous tail. 

There are members of my family who 
have seen me, on days not suitable for 
field work, in an improvised dark-room 
without ventilation, work in summer 
heat so intense that ice was necessary in 
my chemicals to save plates heaped back 
from days afield, and in winter when the 
water was so cold that crystals of ice 
formed in it. I always compound my 
chemicals myself, develop and dry my 
plates, print my pictures, and make the 
dummies of my books, to the least de- 
tail of cover design, lining, paging and 
captions. When color was desired among 
my illustrations, I attempted the work 
myself, and learned that the transition 
from oil to water color was easy. I thus 
added a new and delightful feature to 
my work; for never have I known joy to 
surpass that I have found in cutting a 
brush to three hairs and stippling the 
exquisite decorations of the many-colored 
velvet feathers on the wings of a moth, 
while painting the illustrations for “ Moths 
of the Limberlost." 


HEN the rigors of field work were 

over, I sat down to my typewriter 
and wrote at least two copies of every 
book I ever published up to '' Birds of the 
Bible." After that, began to earn 
money in such sums that I could afford a 
secretary. On no day, from the time I 
began publication, through the following 
seven years, did I touch field work, dark- 
room, or typewriter until I had finished 
the he sework and attended to the 


physical requirements of my family. I 


never knew what it meant to put "the 
top of the morning” into my own per- 
sonal concerns. The time I used was 


what was left after I had finished my 
housework and had made most of the 
clothing worn by my daughter. 

Over four years ago, because my house 
did not contain a suitable workshop, 
because my location had been devastated 
by lumbermen, farmers, and oilmen until 
it was impossible to find natural history 
subjects to illustrate my nature books, 
and because by that time I had earned 
sufficient money to do as I wished, I 
decided to change my location. I moved 
to a lake shore in northern Indiana, 
typical Limberlost country, built a big 
log cabin, having a secluded library, 
printing-room, dark-room, and everv 
photographic convenience I could think 
of for my work, shut away from the 
remainder of the household. Here I 
came to live on a one-hundred-and- 
twenty-acre tract, having a mile of wind- 
ing lake shore, about fifty acres of which 
I am devoting to the work I so love. 

With me, life means work. Each day 
brings its share. Every day I love it 
more and drive my body more strenu- 
ously to accomplish what I wish to do. 
I never have had the wisdom to stop to 
play, as my parents did. With me, work 
is all there is of life, and there are still, 
and always will be, the same three facets: 
the work I am forced to do to give me 
the time for the work I live by doing, the 
doing of that work, while my first ten 
years were no richer in human experience 
than each succeeding ten has been. “I 
could a tale relate—' 


"THERE is so much truth in my nature 
stories that I always experience a shock 
when I see them criticized as fiction; for 
all the nature parts are dependable 
natural history, and all of the human 
nature is true to nature also. It is true 
that I write almost altogether of the 
best I know of human nature, and de- 
liberately leave the worst to those who 
enjoy reproducing it; but it rather frets 
me to be mistaken for a poor fool who 
does not even know that evil exists in 
the world. I do, truly! I merely refuse 
to discuss it intimately on the pages of a 
book which I especially design to interest 
POPE in the happiness and health to 
e found afield, and to uphold clean 
living. I freely admit that a book so 
conceived and executed is not a true 
picture of all of life. It is a reproduction 
of only the best of life, as it is lived 
in many homes, and as it should be in 
every home; but a part of life is all that 
ever can be portrayed on the pages of 
any book. If I choose what seems to 
me the best part, I am only exercising 
the right of choice which belongs to 
anyone. 

From the start I followed the policy 
of alternating nature books and nature 
stories, and so far I have continued this 
practice. This means that after my work 
had become generally recognized and my 
books began to have a large circulation, 
I deliberately threw away the sum that a 
story would have brought each year and 
spent over half of my time and much 
of the money earned by the stories on the 
making of nature books. 

During the past four years, from the 


surrounding woods and marshes I have 
collected fourteen thousand named and 
numbered specimens of trees, bushes, 
shrubs, vines, and flowers, setting each in 
its proper environment, so that there can 
be no possible mistake in the statements 
I make in nature books, or in nature stories 
concerning them. In other words, the 
experiences of which I write in my books 
I first live personally. This requires a 
heavy seven-passenger automobile, a 
driver, a corps of field men, and all of 
my time during the summer. It involves 
putting a small fortune into a proper 
workshop, cameras, a wagonload of 
field paraphernalia; into making natural 
history plates afield by the hundreds; 
into the purchase of expensive works of 
research from all quarters of the globe; 
into employing secretaries, foresters, and 
tree surgeons. 


ERSONALLY, I never had the nerve 

to call a book that I wrote ‘‘a novel,” 
or expected, or wished, that it should be 
judged on a fictional basis. I never have 
understood why my books should be 
put in the same category as the realistic 
novel, since they are as different as day 
from night in intention, execution, and 
results. If you do not believe this, ex- 
amine the records, and you will learn 
that the readers who ran “Freckles” to 
large sales, after his six years of struggle to 
reach the public, and those who carry 
sensationally realistic books to high fig- 
ures are not the same people. Ask any 
dealer who handles books largely. 

From Alaska to the lowermost tip of 
South Africa, from China and Burma, 
and from Australia there come to me, 
‘every day, letters numbering thousands 
during the year, each bearing testimony 
that these books I have worked so hard to 
write, and tried so hard to make honest, 
clean, and helpful, are fulfilling their 
mission. Letters come to me from college 
professors, from the heads of great busi- 
ness institutions, from ministers, teachers, 
from admirals on the North Sea watch, 
down through majors, captains, and 
lieutenants to the men in the trenches 
and on battleships, from farmers, from 
working boys and girls, from men in 
prisons and reformatories, all bearing 
the message that my books have helped 
them to meet life with braver front, to 
be cleaner, kinder men, to find a new 
joy they never before have known in 
the outdoors. More than half the letters 
I receive are written by mature business 
men, handling some of the largest con- 
cerns in this country and in Canada, 
England, and Australia. 

One thing I have decided surely: never 
again shall I hesitate to make one of my 
characters as self-sacrificing and as heroic 
as my rose-colored spectacles can see 
him. For, wearing my most highly colored 
pair, I could not match in imagination 
the facts of the present. I crippled 


„Freckles by only the loss of his left hand 


at the wrist, while to balance that I gave 
him months of outdoor exercise, nourish- 
ing food, and physical preparation for 
trouncing one Cermen, Just suppose | 
had represented him as having outdone 
thirteen! Yet I am reliably informed 
that a lad of his same blood and years, 
Sonny Gilstrap, of Oklahoma, threw 
away his bugle, pried a gun from the 
stilening fingers of a faten comrade, 
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HOUSANDS of car owners agree that to ride on this 

bigger, better Firestone Cord Tire gives a new interpre- 
tation of motoring. There's comfort in the steady, forward 
swing — a buoyant reminder that you ride on air! 


Practical pleasure, too, comes with the freedom from tire 
trouble. And pride in the machine is gratified by the looks of 
this new, extra heavy Non-Skid tread. The added size and 
striking design set off any car to the best possible advantage. 


Your dealer wants you to have this com- 
fort, style and most miles per dollar. 


Firestone 
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THE NEW SERIES HAYNES 
POSSESSES FOUR VITAL FACTORS 


TH Haynes touring car will never lose its hold upon 
the favor of the car-using public, and the new series 
Haynes makes an especial appeal to every one who 
wishes a car that is wholly desirable. 


The four factors of car-character—beauty, strength, 
power and comfort—are deftly combined in the new 
series Haynes. Its motor of velvety power, its extra- 
strong frame, its well-engineered balance—these features 
underlie the constant sense of security and comfort in 
the Haynes. 


The thoughtfully placed refinements and conveniences 
add to the essential character value of the car. It is the 
touring car naturally expected of the builders of Amer- 
ica's first car—of an organization with the spirit and 
principles established through twenty-six years of 
successful automobile manufacturing. 


We advise prompt selection of the new Haynes you wish 
to own. In every way consistent with maintaining the 
character of the Haynes, we are expediting deliveries. 


The Haynes Automobile Company, Kokomo, Ind., U.S.A. 


The Haynes touring car—seven passengers 
—twelve cylinders—cord tires—five wire 
wheels standard equipment. Price $3250. 


There ts a spactous plush- dined comparte 
ment in all the seven-passeny “bite 
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NEW SERIES "LIGHT SIX" 
Open Cars 


Touring Car—7 Passender . $2485 
Roedster—Four Dc Doors, 4 Passenger 2485 


$3100 
3350 
4000 
ooden Wheels Standard Equipment 
NEW SERIES “LIGHT TWELVE” 


Open Cars 
T Car—7 P. " $3250 
spouses dster— Four Doors, 4 Passenger 3250 
Closed Cars 
Coupé—4 Passenger . . $3800 
Sedan—7 Passenger . 4000 
Wire Wheels Standard Equipment 
Prices are F.O.B. Kokomo. 


A talog, beautifully Mustrated, will 
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went over the top, and alone and unas- 
sisted herded into our lines before him 
thirteen lusty Germans, his unconquer- 
able soul aflame with the spirit of man- 
hood in its ultimate hour. 

For four years, hope wavered, m 
heart ached with misgivings, I had al- 
most denied the God of my inky faith, 
and admitted that I was too optimistic, 
that man had made no progress during 
the past thousand years, that he was at 
heart a beast and a brute; and in this 
despondent mood I came the nearest I 
ever have come to writing a book of 
realism, because it was the only kind of 
book I could summon the courage to 
write. But in the last year there has 
flamed up a brilliant justification of the 
wildest mental conception possible to 
me of the heights to which manhood could 
rise under the stress of necessity. Men 
have performed deeds of such valor, 
heroism, and self-sacrifice that I should 


love to write concerning them the greatest 
book that ever has been written in the 
history of the world. I should like to 
call it “Knights of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury,” and to set on the opening page the 
story of the Gilstrap kid—carried be- 
yond any conception of himself he could 
possibly have had. I should like to follow 
it up with such stories as one told me by 
a nurse who wore a starred Croix de 
Guerre and two service bars for her work 
in a first evacuation hospital behind the 
Belgian lines. She said that one night 
she helped prepare a lad for the surgeons. 
He had laid down his sound body to be 
used as a dray, upon which his creeping 
comrades stretched a wounded man and 
dragged him across the shrapnel and 
wire-encrusted face of No Man’s Land 
back to the dressing station. When 
they reached the operating table, the man 
who had offered his body to save the life 
of another was cut to the bone, and in 


more dangerous 
wounded man. i 

So I am going to resume my work with 
delight unspeakable, the work of telling 
about the biggest, the best, the highest, 
the most unselfish things I ever have 
known of men; and if again any critic 
arises to gainsay my pictures of courage, 
self-sacrifice, and undying love, I shall 
be prepared with an official list—what a 
lisch othing like it before in the history 
of the whole world! Added to this, each 
man of over a million coming back to 
us will bring with him numberless inci- 
dents that have come within his personal 
experience, where he has seen men be 
“too good to be true.” So when writing 
another book, even without wearing my 
rose-colored glasses, I shall have to tell 
only the truth to portray men at their 
best, and my pictures of them will still 
be bigger and better than any I have 
reproduced up to this time. 


condition than the 


How a “Cop” Sizes Folks Up- 


And, above all, on crowded streets do not 
cross in the middle of the block. 


"THERES a saying on the police force 
that it takes five years and two good 
beatings to make a cop. It takes five 
years for him to learn what to see and 
what not to see. It takes two good beat- 
ings to teach him that his job is no cinch, 
and to show him how it fecls to be beaten 


.up. I might add that there is a proviso 


attached to this last condition for the mak- 
ing of a good cop. He must bring in the 
man who has beaten him up. 

But having had these five years, or more, 
and these two beatings, or more, the cop, 
provided he is the right sort to begin with. 
1s one of the wisest of human beings. 

He has not only learned to see, but he 
has learned, as Sherlock Holmes would 
say, to “Observe, Watson, observe.” 

Let a precinct lieutenant or captain call 
a seasoned cop to the desk and ask what 
sort of house No. 345 G Street is. Suppose 
the cop has been on that beat which em- 
braces 345 G Street only a week or two. 
The lieutenant or captain will get some 
such report as follows: 


345 G Street—a three-story brownstone 
house—used to be a fine residence—now a 
rooming house run by Mrs. Pratt, who lives in 
the basement with her old man, who is lazy but 
sober. Man named Schwartz lives in parlor 
bedroom; reads a good deal at night. Two 
girls, stenographers for Bowen & Co., live on 
second floor. Family named McCarty lives 
on third floor. McCarty has been owing 
Schmitz, the corner grocer, twelve dollars and 
a half for six months. Schmitz is threatening 
to “take steps.” 


`- By the most approved Sherlock Holmes 
süethiode he found all this out. He “Ob- 
served, Watson." Yes—and he has gos- 
siped, for the good cop is, and ought to be, 
a gossip. Schmitz, under whose awning 
he stopped one hot day, told him about Mc- 
Carty and the unpaid bill. A young fellow 
hanging on the corner, whom the cop, as 
a friend and brother, advised to step along, 
told him about the girls. Mrs. Pratt her- 


(Continued from page 41) 


self, perhaps, told him about her affairs 
and the old man. Maybe the postman or 
the name plate on the door told him 
about Schwartz, and a light in the parlor 
bedroom every night and the sight of 
Schwartz with a book informed him of 
Schwartz's literary habits. 

Not only that, but the cop has gone 
further. He has advised Schmitz not to 
“take steps" about the bill which McCar- 
ty owes him. That brought from the ha- 
rassed Schmitz the story that he, Schmitz, 
had a sick wife and a big doctor's bill to 
pay— Doctor Brown, say, whom the cop 
may suspect is a humbug. A chance re- 
mark dropped to McCarty by the co 
concerning the unpaid bill and Schmitz's 
financial troubles, brings from McCarty 
the confession that he is out of a job. 
Maybe the cop knows of a position open, 
and gets it for McCarty. And so it goes, 
his information widening in scope, until 
it takes in everybody on his beat. 

He soon learns who the young fellows 
are that hang out on the corner. And, by 
the way, the corner is a bad place for 
young fellows to hang out. You do not 
see many youths in saloons; soon you 
won't see any, for the saloon won't be 
theze to see them in. But we will still have 
corners, and billiard rooms, and social 
clubs, which are in many cases just as bad. 

It is pathetic sometimes to listen to 
these young fellows’ talk. I have seen a 
businesslike young chap pass them on his 
own way home, maybe nodding or speak- 
ing, for he used to know them in school. 
I have just come behind him, and heard 
the loafers say: “That fellow Jim, he's all 
right. He tends to his business; he goes 
straight home. He don't hang out with 
the rest of us." And I have heard them 
say after Jim had succeeded. “What did 
I gout Didn't I say he would make 

ood? 

I have had mothers and fathers appeal 
to me to keep these boys off the corner— 
after it is too late in some cases. I have 
found it an almost invariable rule that 
they got to loafing because nobody took 


interest in them at home. The mother 


did, perhaps; but there comes a time when 
the motlier cannot understand a boy. But 
the father came home at night and picked 
pe paper. He didn't let the boy talk 
about his own affairs; he didn't take the 
boy into his confidence. He was tired, 
and wanted to read his paper. I think if 
he could hear some of the talk of these 
boys hanging about the corner, some of 
their admiration and envy of the boy who 
goes home, that he might lay his paper 
aside. 

I have seen homes that had a worthy 
mother, trying to bring up her children 
straight, and an unworthy, drunken, 'or 
lazy father. And I have seen homes that 
had a worthy and industrious father, and 
a flippant mother. As for downright bad 
women, they are rare, and do not marry 

men. Think of the people you 
know—do you know good men who have 
“bad” women for wives? It does not hap- 
[e often. Anyway, of the two homes I 
ave mentioned, so far as the boys are 
concerned, the home with the strong 
father and the flippant mother, rather 
than the home where the reverse holds 
true, is apt to turn out good citizens. 


ASQoD many people wonder why it is 
that, as they suppose, a cop walks his 
beat the same way all the time. Why 
can't a burglar, concealed in a store, time 
the cop, wait till he passes, drill at the 
safe, lie low until he passes again, then 

to work again, To that I answer that the 
wise cop does vary his beat. The rule is 
to patrol with the left hand to the gutter. 
There must be some rule, of course. But 
watch a wise cop, and see if he doesn’t 
double on himself now and then and walk 
with his right hand to the gutter. 

What does the cop see in the small hours 
of the night? Is it all bad? Well, no, not 
all, but most of it. The late diners, the 
jags, the women of the street come out 
then. So does the “panhandler.” By the 
panhandler I mean the man who reaches 
out his hand for alms. He is the man with 
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both legs broken, who has just walked all 
the way from on. He's an artist in 
his way. Look at him closely; see if his 
legs are not as good as yours, or better. 
See if one arm isn't tucked up in his 
sleeve. But to come back to him. He 
plies his business at night, because the 
jag who passes him is generous. The jag 
started out to spend fifty dollars; he may 
have five dollars left, and if he has, that 
five dollars is apt to go into the panhan- 
dler's hand. This generosity of the small 
hours of the morning the panhandler 
knows how to take advantage of. Say 
what you please, the late hours do not 
show humanity up so well, unless this 
swagger generosity is a good sign. 

Were you ever struck with the appear- 
ance of some lounger on the park bench? 
Did you ever see there a man who looked 

-as if he had once been somebody? Well, 
maybe he has. Maybe he has a hard luck 
story. As for me, in moving these fellows 
on 1 have listened to hundreds of them. 
One per cent of them are real hard-luck 
stories. Ninety-nine per cent are not hard 
luck at all, but booze. Yet that fellow you 
pass by may be a graduate of Harvard or 

ale. I have seen such more than once. 
Or he may be a man that played the ticker 
once too often. I have seen that kind, 
too. 


ERHAPS because he sees so many 

strange contrasts, the cop has his 
superstitions, just as the baseball player 
has his. One of these is the belief that 
whenever a cop dies in harness a dog 
comes to the station house where he be- 
longs, and takes his place. Whether this 
is always true or not I do not know. I 
know it has been true in two cases that 
came under my observation. 

It was in a down-town station house. 
A cop had died, a fine, big fellow. We 
were all sitting around, pretty quiet. 
Some of us had been to his funeral that 
afternoon. Suddenly in walks a dog, and 
looks us over. He is a big, fine coach dog, 
that must have belonged to rich folks. 

He stayed with us that night.. He 
walked the beat with one of us next day, 
and came in when we came. Nobody ever 
advertised for him. He lived with us the 
rest of his days, and died of old age. 

The other case was in an up-town sta- 
tion. Another cop had died in harness. I 
think it was on the night after his funeral 
—anyway it was a few nights afterward— 
that a dog, a sorry, homeless-looking 
creature this time, came in and sat down 
shivering by the stove—we had stoves in 
those days. 

The doorman started to throw him out, 
and the dog ran to “Old Sociable,” one of 
the men so named because he never vol- 
unteered a remark on any subject, but sat 
silent during his off hours. One would 
have thought that the dog ran to the 
wrong man for shelter, but maybe the dog 
knew. 

“Aw, let him alone!” said “Old Socia- 
ble;^ and his orders had force because 
they were given so seldom. 

hrough the remaining years of that 
dog's life never a day passed that he did 
not patrol with somebody. I don't know 
how he picked his man out; anyway, he 
played no favorites. Just so he was walk- 
ing a beat he was happy. He, too, died of 
old age. Those are the two cases. Trans- 
migration of souls? I don't know. They 


€ 


happened all right. Explain them if you 
care to. 

As for cats, they are not favorites with 
the cops, or not such favorites as the dogs, 
though I did have a cat that was promoted 
with me from patrolmen to lieutenant, to 
captain, to inspector. She came to me in 
the station house when I was a patrolman, 
asore-eyed kitten. I fed her and looked after 
her. When I was promoted, she went with 
me. She used to sit on my desk like some 
kind of animated paper weight. The boys 
said she brought me good luck. Certainly 
she didn't bring me bad luck. 


IKE all live organizations, the police 
force of New York is constantly learn- 
ing and improving, and the cop of to-day 
is twice as efficient as the cop of twent 
years ago. What used to be “main strengt 
and awkwardness" with him is now science. 
The. cop of to-day, on the New York force 
at least, can bring in two good men and 
never ruffle his feathers. In the art of self- 
defense, of disabling an opponent, he is an 
expert. He has been taught by the jiu- 
jitsu route that a man has some vulnera- 
le points where he can be easily pun- 
303 and punished so severely as to be 
practically knocked out. Among these 
ints, to name only two of them, are his 
ittle finger and his nose. 

Let a man rush at you from behind and 
try to pin your arms to your side. Should 
you try to wriggle loose? No—that would 

ive the man a chance to tighten his grip. 
Catch him by the little finger and bend 
that little finger sharply downward. The 
man will turn loose with a howl. You 
don't need to punish the whole man. Pun- 
ish his little finger. 

Or let the man rush at you from the 
front, catching you around the waist. 
Again don't try to wriggle loose. Don’t 
match strength with him; he may be the 
better man. Put your thumbs on his nose 
and press his head backward. He'll turn 
loose, all right. 

For every mode of attack the cop of to- 
day has his move. It takes advantage of 
vulnerable points of an opponent. As for 
a fight where a crowd is collected, and 
where shooting may begin, the cop is ex- 
pected to rush in. It is not his job to de- 
termine which man is in the wrong; it is 
his job to disable them both, not by 
whacking them with his stick necessarily, 
but by throwing them apart, or downing 
one or both. Let them discuss who was to 
blame next morning in police court. 

If a whole crowd is fighting, the cop 
must rush in and call just as much atten- 
tion to himself as possible. Men who have 
been fighting one another will sometimes 
join forces against him. It is like a family 
row where the third person rushes in—the 
third person usually is the goat. But the 
cop must be the goat in a case of this kind. 

Of course fights and fires and shootings 
make up a small portion of his life. 
Most of his time is spent on his beat. 
Sometimes life grows monotonous, espe- 
cially in the quieter sections. The cop does 
not "scan" the faces of people who pass. 
He would get tired of scanning. He just 
looks for the unusual. Has that car been 
standing in front of that house a suspi- 
ciously long time? Is that fellow yobder 
lingering in front of that jewelry show 
window longer than one has a right to ex- 
pect a lover who wants to buy an engage- 
ment ring to linger? 


But the seasoned crook knows that the 
cop is on the lookout for the unusual, and 
acts accordingly. He does not do the 
unusual thing. I was stationed for a 
while at the Grand Central Station. As 
people crowd up the steps from the trains, 
there are two classes of men who show no 
excitement. One is the ordinary man in- 
tent on his business. The other is the big 
crook. It’s the fellow who has stolen two 
hundred dollars at home—his first theft— 
who is excited, and who gives himself 
away. 

Of course when the cop is on his beat, 
people come running out of their houses 
with all sorts of false alarms. Usually the 
burglar turns out to bea cat or a rat. I 
have seen men and women run into the 
street late at night, and had them report 
that they heard "spirit rappings." e 
spirit rapper is almost invariably a rat. 

It's a saying that a cop is never to be 
seen when you look for him. Well, plenty 
of people find him; I can testify to that. 
For a while there were fixed posts— places 
where he could always be found, but that 
plan was abandoned. It was too easy for 
the accomplice of some crook to call him 
off, while the crook put through a job, for 
one thing. The present system of having 
a light which flares up when the cop pulls 
a hook in a police box has been substituted. 
That light is seen by every officer within 
half a mile. Red is the color of the fire de- 
partment; green is the color of the police 
department. There is no yellow light, and 
nothing yellow about either of these de- 
partments. 


[N FACT, I have never known a yellow 
cop. The reason is that a yellow cop 
simply can't exist on the force. Let him 
show the white feather, and no board of 
investigation is needed. He cannot live at 
the station house. I have, however, seen 
young cops who hesitated in the face of 
danger. I remember one who called for 
help, and when I went running I found 
him standing above a cellar door. There 
had been a shooting up the street, and the 
man who had done it was down there in 
the cellar. 

“Go after him!" I said. 

*What—down there?” 

We got the fellow all right. 1n fact he 
was scared to death and whimpering down 
there in the dark. He came cringing to 
my command. Then I gave the young cop 
the philosophy of the force, which is 
“Never hesitate. He who hesitates is lost. 
You were more apt to be shot standing 
up there, hesitating, than diving down in- 
to the cellar. Once a man stops, his cour- 
age oozes out of him. Act! Act! Better 
be wrong than not to act!” 

Shortly afterward I went to a hospital 
to see a cop who had got his face and 
hands burned dashing up the stairs of a 
blazing tenement. He had rescued five 
people. He hadn't hesitated that time. 
And he was the young cop who had stood 
above the cellar door and called for help. 
He had learned, once for all, his lesson of 
action. 

Many dramas are staged in the station 
house with cops as witnesses and the 
lieutenant or captain as judge. I remem- 
ber one that is typical: A man had lost 
his wife and was living with his two 
daughters. The girls did not give him the 
attention his wife had given him, did not 
darn his socks, did not prepare the things 
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Low Cost per 
Truck Hour 


HERE is a great difference 
in the trip time of various trucks 
through traffic conditions like the 
above—common to every city. Profitable 
trucking today means speed as well as 


loads. 


F-W-D construction is sv4h that 
without sacrificing any loading space 
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of ordinary trucks of the same rating. 
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he liked to eat; and one night he came 
home and raised rough-house. He wasn’t 
a bad fellow; you could tell that he and 
his daughters, two self-respecting girls, 
thought a lot of one another. It was sim- 
B y a brain-storm on the old fellow's part. 

e was lonely and bitter. 

Now, the captain could have handed 
him over to the courts. Instead, he began 
to talk: “You can't expect these girls here 
to do for you what your wife did. You 
were everything to her. She was an ex- 

ert in looking out for your wants. After 
er children grew up that was all she had 
to do. These girls fave their own inter- 
ests. They have to live their own lives.” 

Then he spoke to the girls. 

“He’s been pretty good to you in the 
main, hasn't he? Worked hard, given you 
a home and all that. Can't you three com- 
promise a little? Can't you do some of the 
things for him your mother used to do?" 

I don't think he got any further. I 
know the three went out, their arms around 
one another's shoulders, and all were cry- 


ing. 

"his system, if you can call it a svstem, 
based on the cop's knowledge of what is 
going on within his beat, keeps down 
many a divorce. Here's a young wife 
whose husband is growing indifferent. The 
cop knows the husband, and drops in a 
word. "She's stuck to you pretty well, 
hasn't she?” Sometimes it's the other 
way. In either case perhaps just a word is 
needed; and it is remarkable how many 
times just that word does the business. 

Then there are cases where husband 
and wife are separated, and where the cop, 
by knowing the circumstances, can bring 
them together. I remember the little 
drama in my office one morning when I 
was inspector. A man getting old stood 
before me. I had known him in former 
years. He.had married a good woman, 

one wrong, got pretty low, and left her. 
E hen he had braced up, but she would not 
take him back. He had disgraced her, she 
said, disgraced her and their daughter. 
To all of this the man owned up; he didn't 


even ask them to take him back. The two 
had not met in my office. These conver- 
sations had occurred at different times. 

But there he stood, and in an adjoining 
room separated only by a partition through 
which you could hear every word, waited 
the wife, We had planned it all out, and 
got them together this way. Maybe it 
was hardly fair; but the man didn't even 
know his wife was in that adjoining room. 
I want to say again that he had actually 
braced up; that it was not a case of emo- 
tional retorm; that he was perfectly hum- 
ble, and laid all the blame on himself, 
where it belonged. 

“What would you do, Bill," I said, “to 
get her to forgive you?" 

Now Bill wasn't a man of much imag- 
ination. He said the only thing he could 
think of. It was about thes miles to the 
place where she lived. . 

“Td get down on my hands and knees," 
he said, “and crawl every step of the way" 

I heard a little noise in that other room, 
and there was a door leading out of my 
office in the opposite direction. I sudden- 
ly remembered some business I had to 
transact out in the hall. 


NINE men out of every ten have had 
at some time or another the ambition 
to be a cop. Of course that was when they 
were boys. But men are boys grown up, 
you know; and when during the war vol- 
unteers were called for a police reserve, 
we had more than we could handle. I had 
charge of this reserve, and I suspect that 
it was not only patriotism but that old- 
time desire cropping out in sedate mid- 
dled-aged men to be cops. I know this— 
when we put the uniform on them and 
paraded them, a prouder bunch of men I 
never saw. Did you ever have the hanker- 
ing to satisfy that boyish ambition? Do 
you ever look at the cop out there in the 
street with just a little envy? 

One thing is certain—every man ts a 
detective—perhaps because he has read 
detective stories, and said, “I thought it 
would turn out that way!" Let a murder 


be committed, let any kind of mystery 
present itself, and everybody in the crowd 
that gathers about—except the cop—can 
solve it. "You know I've always had an 
analytical mind," men say to one another 
as they turn away, "and my theory is—” 
And they go on down the street building 
air castles of themselves solving that par- 
ticular mystery which the cop is scratch- 
ing his head about. 

So far as the cop's attitude toward his 
job is concerned, he has something of the 
feeling of a soldier. This is especially true 
in large cities, where the individual police- 
man is to a certain extent lost in the mass. 
An esprit de corps grows naturally. I re- 
member the case of Jimmie Mulroy—a 
bicycle cop who was shot through the 
mouth and who, though seriously wound- 
ed, kept after the man that shot him, down 
the street, up an alley, into a cellar of rags, 
pulling the rags aside, grappling with his 
man and bringing him in. And when af- 
terward I talked to Jimmy at the hospital, 
as soon as he could talk at all, he said, 
sitting up in bed: “It wasn't that he had 
shot me—he shot a policeman!” 

'This spirit is widespread. You can't 
stay on the force without getting some of 
it. Maybe it's the finest thing about the 
business—that, and the fact that vou 
come to know people, and knowing them, 
to like them. There are cynics among 
cops, of course, just as there are among 
other people. But in spite of the fact that 
the job does show up the seamy side of life 
more than some other jobs, I doubt if the 
proportion of cynics is any higher than it 
is among other men. 

And now as to the way people treat him. 
Well, he has no complaint. But if in the 
performance of his job he helps you across 
the street, or runs into a house where you 
think you have heard a burglar in the 
kitchen—no matter if it isn't anything but 
a cat—when he does these things, does he 
appreciate a word of thanks? Well, he is 
human, and ask yourself, since you are 
human, this question, “Would I appreci- 
ate it?" 


. George Cohan's Definition of One Who 


is "On the Level" 


weather. They'l gamble on any fool 
thing, from which way a chicken will run 
across the road to how many beans there 
are in a bean pot. But they won't take 
a chance on helping a human being to 
get on his feet. And that, it seems to me, 
1S a pretty queer thing. 

A [believes in helping a fellow up, if you 
think he wants to get up. But if he won’t 
try—then, good-by! Maybe something 
else will do the job for him. I can’t. 

“And I haven't any use for the inten- 
tional grafter, either. The woods are full 
of them. If they put as much time and 
effort and ingenuity into getting a job and 
keeping it as they do into systematic 
gratting, they'd be on Easy Street. They 
want to live there, all right, but they want 
you to furnisli the residence. There's a 
rotten streak in the man who habitually 


(Continued from page 21) 


and deliberately grafts. I run across 
plenty of them; but I don’t fall for it very 
ong. 

“You see, some men do graft, but they 
don’t mean to do it. I know one man who 
owes his tailors thousands of dollars. He 
is in debt to every friend he has, and he 
has an army of them. But a man doesn’t 
have an army of friends if he is a simon- 
pure grafter. A fellow must have some 
fine quw in him if he can keep the 
friendship of the men he borrows money 
from. 

* But, you see, this man isn't a real 
grafter; because he doesn't mean to be dis- 
honest. He thinks he is going to pay his 
debts. He'll never do it, even if he lives to 
be a thousand; not unless he strikes oil, or 
stumbles into a gold mine. But he actual- 
ly believes he 1s going to pay up. The 


regular grafter simply tries to get your 
money, although he knows he never can 
square himself and doesn't really want to. 
That kind of borrowing is a polite form of 
swindling. 

“Of course there’s no reason why a per- 
son shouldn’t accept money from you if 
you offer it to him, even if he knows 
there's as much chance of his repaying it 
as there is of snowballing the Kaiser in 
Hades. If he knows that you know it, 
that’s ‘on the level.’ It's between you two, 
a case of ‘I happen to have it and you 
don't. Let's share!’ But the man who is 
always striking you for a so-called loan, 
which he has no idea of even trying to re- 
pay, is a grafter. . . 

‘You mustn't confuse him with the 
man who is temporarily down and out. 
Maybe it is his own fault that he’s down, 
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but kicking him isn’t a very good kind of 
first aid. Trying to administer a boost 
may get him farther in the direction you 
want him to go; which, as I take it, is up, 
not farther down. If he doesn’t want to 
be boosted and won’t help the good work 
along, well, I guess it’s his funeral. Better 
move on and boost somebody that wants 
to get up. : ` 


“A MAN may be down and out, or 
seem to be, because of hard luck. 
But there isn’t any crime in that. He may 
be discouraged about his work. A man 
who is discouraged generally doesn’t do 
good work, and so fie goes from bad to 
worse. Give him a little taste of success 
and it puts new life into him. If something 
you have done has helped him to get that 
taste, well, it was worth trying, wasn't it? 
It was as good a gamble as betting on the 
ponies, anyway. 
- “The things you do of that sort are like 
cards. Not all of them are aces. But you 
never know when your little two-spot is 
going to take the trick. You give some 
fellow that's down on his luck a pat on the 
back, or you lend him a hand up when he's 
slipping, and, by George! he sometimes 
stays up. I've known dozens of cases 
where that has happened, especially if you 
stuck by him a little while.’ 

“Don’t you ever lose faith in human 
nature?" 

“It depends on what you mean by that. 
If you mean, do I lose faith that all men 
and women are good, no! for I never had 
it. I guess all of them have some good in 
them. But I know that some of them are 
not on the level. I don't /ose faith in that 
kind—because I don't have it to lose. 

“When you're trying to size men up, 
especially men that want you to help them, 
you've got to think of two points: Are 
they trying to fool you? Or have they 
fooled themselves? If they see themselves 
straight and are trying to put one over on 
you, they are not honest. I haven’t any 
use for them. But if they believe in them- 
selves, even though they have fooled 
themselves into believing, they are really 
on the level. If you let them fool you, too, 
that’s your lookout: 

“A man may borrow money from you, 
or run up bills, like the friend I spoke of 
just now, but if he really thinks he's going 
to pay up you can’t call him dishonest. 
He’s shy on common sense and judgment. 
But the man who knows that he’s playing 
you for an easy mark hasn’t fooled him- 
self. All he wants is to fool you. When I 
find that a man is like that—I’m through.” 

* But can a man fool himself?” 

“Sure he can! The hard thing is to keep 
from it. Especially in this business, it 
seems to me, though it may be the same in 
anything else. The theatrical business is 
notorious for what we call ‘flashes.’ An 
actor makes a hit in one part, or an author 
gets a big success with one play. They try 
over and over again to repeat it and they 
fail. It was just a flash, a lucky accident, 
like winning a game by a fluke. 

“But they don't think so. No, sir! 
They think they are great actors, or great 
playwrights, and they'll talk to you all 
night, if you let them, explaining why 
their other efforts have failed. It's always 
because things didn’t ‘break’ just the 
for them, never because their stuff was all 
wrong. It’s the same way with producers 
and managers. 


“One flash doesn’t make a successful 
career in anything, any more than one 
swallow makes a summer, or one victory 
wins a war. But the trouble with a lot of 
people is that they think it does. They 
cant see that you've got to fight every 
darned battle just as hard as the one you 
happened to win. If you don't, they 
won't build any victory arches for you. 

* And it's work that wins. Not worry, 
mind you! but hard work. I’ve never 
worried about anything. It doesn't pay. 
But I've worked from the time I was a kid. 
When we began as a family, back in the 
old ‘variety theatre’ days, it was more 
than hard work. It was regular slavery! 
It wasn't living, then; it was mere exist- 


ng. 

“I didn't have a chance to go to school 
much, and I never went to college. But I 
rubbed shoulders with all kinds of men 
and women, and in that way I learned to 
understand human beings. That's more 
useful, in my business, anyway, than a 
knowledge of higher mathematics. Of 


course I learned a good deal about the 


incre, too. I ought to—it has been my 
ife. ) 


«€ ELL, what appeals in the theatre 
more thàn anything else?" 

“That is an easy one. Human nature! 
We like to see real people doing real 
things in a real way. The setting doesn't 
matter so much. ] mean that the charac- 
ters may be almost anything. Folks are 
pretty much the same whether they live 
in castles or cottages. They have the same 
real experience. 

“They love and hate, scrap with their 
wives, make up again, worry about their 
bills, wish they had more money, want 
good clothes, eat too much—or wish they 
could—are henpecked, or the reverse, 
bashful, or conceited—oh, human nature 
is human nature! And every showman 
knows that this is what people like to see 
on the stage. 

“Of course, the greater the number of 
people that recognize their own experience 
in what you show them, the better your 
effort will succeed. Take the mere detail 
of an old song of mine called ‘Mary is a 
Grand Old Name? Just suppose I had 
taken any name but Mary. Tree had been 
‘Susan is a Grand Old Name,’ for in- 
stance, it might have appealed to a few. 
But everybody has friends or relatives 
called Mary. I’ve always been crazy 
about the name myself. And then, it—it 
oh, you know what it stands for! Do you 
think a woman who was bad would ever 
deliberately take that name? She’d be 
more likely to drop it if it was hers al- 
ready. So you see that song was sure to 
hit everybody. 

* In two of the plays we put on this year 
there was another example of what ap- 

eals to people, although I didn't realize 
fos strong the appeal was until I saw it in 
action, so to speak. In ‘A Prince There 
Was' one of the characters was a little 
girl; and in ‘The Royal Vagabond’ there 
was a group of children. I had never de- 
liberately used this appeal of children, and 
I didn’t do it with intention in these plays. 
They just seemed to fit in. 

But the response was so strong that 
you couldn’t help recognizing it. Why 
shouldn't it be? You can't find anybody 
alive that hasn’t some kind of a fecling 
about children. They’ve got some of their 


own, or they wish they had some! And 
everybody on earth was a child once. I 
guess it’s the only absolutely universal 
experience. That’s why it’s so sure of 
getting across. 

“Still, it isn't absolutely sure! If a child 
is artificial on the stage it irritates people, 
sort of gives them the willies. It's worse 
than having a grown-up actor be artificial. 
Because, though it sounds like a contra- 
diction, it is sometimes natural for grown 
folks to ‘put on airs. Most people do it 
occasionally in real life. But children very 
seldom do. And when we see an affected 
child on the stage it gives us a jar. 

“Take the children in ‘The Royal Vaga- 
bond,’ for instance. They are doing what 
all kids do; they're dressed up and playing 
they are something different from what 
they are. Nine out of every ten men and 
women in the audience have done that 
very thing when they were little, and so 
they love it on the stage. 

* Audiences are queer, though. I sup- 
pose every actor and every manager on 
earth has made that same remark a mil- 
lion times, more or less. But it is a fact 
that the audience keeps us guessing night 
after night, and year after year. 

“A first-night audience is different from 
any other. For one thing, it is always 
composed of pretty much the same per- 
sons. In New Vor for example, there’s a 
certain bunch that never misses a first 
night. It includes the critics, the people 
from the ticket agencies and booking 
offices, other managers and producers, and 
a crowd of men and women who make it a 
point to see every new play. 

“They are theatre-wise, as far as any- 
body can be. And an audience of that 
kind is pudding for a good play, but a 
tough proposition for a poor one. They 
make up their minds, before the first act 
is over, whether they like your show or 
not. If they do, they give you a fine 
response. If they don t—well, they quit 
looking at it and devote their attention to 
each other. They know the crowd, either 
personally or by sight, and they begin 
gossiping about the people around them. 

hen that happens it's hard sledding for 
the play. 


"EVERY night, when I was playing last 
winter in ‘A Prince There, Was,’ I 
used to sitin the box office fifteen or twenty 


‘minutes before going back to my dressing- 


liked to 


room. I’m a showman, and 


-watch the people as they come in. The 


box office boy used to say I knew, before 
the curtain went up, what mood the au- 
dience would be in. That was putting it 
rather strong. But I did know, inside of a 
few minutes after the curtain rose, how the 
play would probably go. Any actor could 
sense this. There are always two or three 
spots where a reaction tells the story. 

“After one of these spots, the actors 
come off either feeling like colts in a 
pasture—because the audience is all 
right—or they shake their heads like 
mourners at a funeral. And that hits it 
off pretty well, too; for an audience some- 
times seems more dead than alive, by a 
long shot. 

“But even then they will surprise you. 
Some nights, when you've struggled along 
until about ten o'clock with what seems 
like a houseful of mummies, I'll be darned 
if thev don't come to life! You don't know 
why; but they wake up suddenty. Every- 
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Why Geared-to-the-Road 
Tires Give Ease at the 
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Steering Wheel 


ILLER TIRES ride on a high center ridge, which 
eases the driver's tension at the steering wheel, driving 


just like a plain tread tire. 


Yet the sides of the tread are 


Geared-to-the-Road by patented caterpillar feet that 
mesh like cogs with road depressions. 


The Uniform Miller is the only tire that has this combi- 
nation— steering ease with great resistance to skidding and 


"whip-lash." 


Geared-to-the-Road helps the car to hold the road, and 
produces positive traction, full power ahead, and safety. 


Long Mileage in A/I—Not “Luck” in a Few 


All Miller Tires are long-dis- 
tance runners—casing after cas- 
ing. 

Fine materials and plenty of 
them are required, of course. But 
tires must be built alike, or they 
cannot wear alike. 

Miller builders are trained to 
a single standard — there's no 
higher perfection than our cham- 


pionship mark. Each builder is 
rated on every tire he makes; 
if one comes back his score is 
penalized. 

But instances of that are less 
than 1 in 100. 

Only authorized dealers supply 
these Uniform Tires. If you 
don't know the Miller dealer, 
write us for his name. 


The Miller Rubber Company, Dept. À-164, Akron, Ohio 


Makers of Miller Red and Gray Inner Tubes—the Team-Mates of Uniform Tires 
Also Miller Surgeons Grade Rubber Goods, for Homes as Well as Hospitals 


TO DEALERS: Your territory may be open—write us 


Miller 


GEARED-TO-THE ROAD 


UNIFORM MILEAGE 
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At $1975 What Car Rivals 
The Hudson Super-Six? 


Does Any Other Name Appeal Like Hudson? Developed by Four 
Years’ Experience—It Approaches the Perfection Men Had Predicted 


Owners of Hudson cars understand the perfection that 
has been attained in the new Super-Six. They have had 
experience with its reliability and endurance. It was they 
who have done so much to aid in its development. 

And therefore it is natural that when the new Super-Six 
was announced, the first buyers should be those who knew 
the car best. 


Its Quality Never Questioned 


Not since the first Super-Six—four years ago—proved 
its leadership on speedway and in road test, has anyone 
questioned its position. 

It was the coveted car of thousands who could not 
obtain deliveries and of other thousands who could not 
meet its price! 

Now production is greater than ever. More buyers can be 
accommodated than has been possible. And because of the 
new price it comes within the buying range of more people. 

People have accepted less wanted cars because there was 
a difference in price. But that situation no longer remains. 
The price of the new Super-Six is little different than that 
asked for other cars whose popularity has never approached 
that of Hudson. It is lower than some cars. It is only a 
trifle higher than many others. 

Before you make your choice, look over all the fine cars. 
Let your decision result from the known qualities and their 
comparative prices. 


Here is Hudson Proof 


The new Super-Six is just such a car as you would expect. 
It typifies all the experience gained in building 60,000 


Hudson Motor Car Company 


earlier models. Every speed and endurance test in some 
way influenced an improvement in its performance and 
endurance. 

As a result the new Super-Six starts easier, rides easier 
and runs more smoothly. All the old qualities are retained 
—many are enhanced. 

Think of the value of such a test as the double trans- 
continental run in which a seven-passenger touring car 
made the round trip from San Francisco to New York in 
10 days, 21 hours. Or the 24-hour run in which one mian 
drove 1819 miles. So also of the many speedway contests. 
Records more minute than the temperature charts of the 
most careful physician were kept of every phase of Hud- 
son tests. As a result Hudson engineers found ways of 
enlarging Super-Six attributes, not possible under other 
circumstances. 

That is why each new Hudson is superior to its pred- 
ecessor. It is why the new model is more desirable than 
any that has preceded it. And it is why it can be bought 
at a lower price. 


As Always in the Past, Hudsons Are Scarce 


There have never been sufficient Hudsons to meet nor- 
mal demand. Mid-season has always seen a Hudson short- 
age. This year is no exception. 

Dealers are keeping delivery lists made up in the same 
sequence as orders are placed. 

Some dealers are already sold out for weeks ahead. The 
situation grows more acute daily. 

So see about your Hudson now. 


' Detroit, Michigan 
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thing you do or say gets across big, and the 
play is a riot from then on to the last 
curtain. 

“The theatrical business as a whole is a 
gamble; every new play is a gamble; and, 
as far as the attitude of each particular 
audience is concerned, every single per- 
formance is a gamble. I don't know other 
kinds of business, but it seems to me there 
isn’t anything where you have to work as 
hard as you do in the theatre to 'sell your- 
self' every day of your life. You work like 
the dickens to get yourself or your pla 
across with one audience. But if you don't 
work just as hard, or harder, the very next 
night, there's nothing doing! Those folks 
don't care a whoop what you did the 
night before. 


"HERES another funny thing about 
the theatre: The longer a play runs, 
the harder your audience is. One reason 
is that, in spite of yourself, some of your 
own pep and enthusiasm oozes away. 
But that isn't all. At the beginning of a 
run you get the people who are lovers of 
the theatre. They want to see every play 
when it's just hot off the griddle. They 
have a keen appetite for the stage, and 
they're like a hungry man; they fairly eat 


it up. 

“But you go along toward the end of a 
run, and what do you get? A certain pro- 
portion of ‘repeaters,’ people who are 
seeing the show for the second time. They 
know your jokes before you get them off. 
They ae just what you're going to do, 
and how you're going to do it. All the 
surprise is gone from them. 

“ And besides the repeaters, you get two 
other classes. One is made up of people 
who don't care much about the theatre and 
won't go unless a play is a big hit. They 
hate to spend money on a show, and they 
won't do it until they've been told a 
thousand times that they ought to see it. 
So you don't get them until toward the end 
of a run. As likely as not, when they do go, 
they're expecting something so impossibly 
good that they are disappointed. 

“The other class is composed of men who 
have gone to the theatre so much that they 
have been fed up with it. Most plays seem 
like ‘old stuff’ to them. But they go perhaps 
half a dozen times during the season, and of 
course they pick out the plays that are 
having a long run, because they think these 
shows must be 'They don't mind 
spending the money. What they hate is 
giving up an evening to being bored. 

“They figure that they can go down to 
the club, meet some of their friends, and 
be sure of being amused. Or they can sta 
at home, play with the children, visit wit 
the wife, smoke and read the paper, and 
have a good, lazy, comfortable evening. 
"They count it up and find that the six plays 
will take twenty-four hours of their time, 
and they are so blasé that they may get 
only three hours of real interest altogether. 
So they go to the theatre, half expecting to 
be bored, and ready to have a grouch be- 
cause they are. And they're tough meat 
for the company. 

“The finest audience in the world to 
play for is a professional one. Special 
matinées are given, you know, so that 
other actors and actresses can see a play. 
And it certainly is fun for the company, be- 
cause those people are not only quick in 
‘ etting’ you, but they let you know it. 

ee! it's like playing in a comb the night of 


your regular performance after one of these 
professional matinées. 

“Ordinary matinées are almost al- 
ways hard, because the audience is largely 
made up of women, and women never ap- 
plaud much. They've been brought up 
to leave that to the men. Even when the 
do clap, of course their small hands don't 
make much noise compared with men's. 
Some men can make more noise than a 
machine gun. 

“But people don't applaud as much as 
they used to, anyhow. In a way, it’s too 
bad. that they don't, because the actor 
needs the response. Nowadays he has to 
depend more on laughter and the other 
sounds the audience makes. If the play is 
full of ‘situations,’ there are a good many 
kinds of these sounds. Something happens 
that makes people give a little gasp, or a sigh 
of relief, or of pity. You wouldn't hear one 
person doing it. But when hundreds gasp, 
or sigh, or even draw a long breath, it 
makes quite a good-sized noise. 

“Laughter is funny, too. It generally 
starts with a few—the quick-witted ones. 
Then it spreads and grows until sometimes 
it winds up in a regular roar. But at the 


' very same point, some other night, the 


laugh will just ripple around, here and 
there, and die out. Then there's the nerv- 
ous person, generally a woman, who laughs 
at the wrong place. She's always spoiling 
some dramatic situation. She doesn't 
mean to. It’s just a case of nerves. But 
she's about as popular with the actors as 
the smallpox is.” 


"NAVHAT about the stage-struck girls 
and boys all over the country who 
come to New York with their dreams of 
success?" I asked. *What would you ad- 
vise them to do?" 

"To stay away!" was the emphatic 
answer. “New York is no place for 
amateurs. There are two kinds of actors 
New York hasn't any use for, the begin- 
ners and the failures. We have all the 
trained actors in the country to pick from. 
We want the best and we can get them. 

"Broadway isn't a kindergarten. We 
can't afford to take the absolutely green 
boys and girls and train them. They must 
go through the primary class somewhere 
else. The best thing for them to do is to 
make a start in a stock company some- 
where. There are dozens of them in towns 
and cities all over the country. If a player 
can show us a record with a stock company, 
we may take notice. We are reasonabl 
sure then that they have learned the rudi- 
ments of acting, have been taught disci- 
pline, and know how to work. But you can 
understand that we must know something 
of this sort before we can try out the begin- 
ners. 

“Ten thousand boys and girls come to 
New York every year looking for jobs in 
competition with the most highly trained 
people on the stage, It would be funny, if 
it wasn't tragic. The amateur who comes 
to New York would better save out enough 
money for a ticket home—unless he, or she, 
is good for a long, long walk." 

“Speaking of Broadway," I said, “why 
have you used the name so often in your 
plays? There are four of them with that 
name in the title: ‘Hello, Broadway,’ ‘For- 
ty-five Minutes from Broadway,’ ' Broad- 
way Jones,’ and ‘The Man Who Owns 
Broadway.’ Why is it always Broadway?” 

* Because it is the best known street in 


the world. Everybody has heard of it. 
People who have never been out of Podunk 
know what you mean when you say ' Broad- 
way. It stands for New York. There are 
three streets in the city which are famous: 
Fifth Avenue, Wall Street, and Broadway. 
To the world in general, Fifth Avenue 
means fashion, Wall Street means finance, 
but Broadway means the whole show. 
That's why I use it." 


HEN “The Royal Vagabond" was 
produced last season it was adver- 
tised as “A Cohanized Opera Comique.” 
A reporter asked the Cohan and Harris 
press agent just what was meant by “ Co- 
hanized" and the press agent put the 
question up to George M. himself. It was 
in his dressing-room, between the acts, and 
Mr. Cohan immediately sat down and 
wrote the following explanation. It was a 
clever piece of offhand work, but the most 
interesting part of it did not appear in the 
little piece as it was published. The origi- 
nal copy, which I have seen, did not read: 
“Saw the truck on the way. Ordered the 
transfer man to turn around,” etc. These 
lines read: “I saw the truck on the way, I 
ordered the transfer man—” and so on. It 
seems that after he had finished it, Cohan 
read it over, made a grimace of disgust and 
began crossing out I’s. 
" But. you're spoiling the meter!" pro- 
tested the press agent. 
“I don't care if the feet are all wrong,” 
exclaimed Cohan. “It’s got too many I's!” 
PU he was through with it the piece 
read: 


What is Cohanized Opera Comique? 

That is the question 1 have been asked to 
answer. 

Let me see now. How can this be done? 

I have it. We must begin at the beginning. 

First of all, What is Opera Comique? 

Opera Comique I should say is Comic Opera 
à la bill of fare. 

Allright, now that we know that, let's follow on. 

What is Comic Opera? 

Comic Opera is an old-fashioned style of light 
musical entertainment. 

All right, now that we know all that, what else? 

Oh, yes, what does " Cohanized" mean? 

Well, you sce it's like this: 

I objected to the name of “Cohan” being used. 

The author objected to the word “Satirized” 
being used. 

So we split it fifty-fifty. 

And compromised on “Cohanized.” 

If a truck load of scenery 

And several hundred trunks of costumes 

Are on the way to the storchouse 

And you see it driving by, $ 

You may safely say, "(l'here goes a comic 
opera." 

This is really what happened. 

Saw the truck on the way, 

Ordered the transfer man to turn around, 

Pulled the scenery off the trucks and repainted 
it. 

Took the costumes out of the trunks and sewed 
a lot of spangles on them. 

Kidded the life out of a serious story. 

Made enemies of two librettists. 

Broke a composer's heart. 

Fought seventy-odd fights with a music pub- 
lisher. 

Lost several nights’ sleep. 

But, by golly! saved about $80,000, 

And saved the actors from losing their jobs, 

Even if I did have to Cohanize a Comic Opera. 


The crossing out of those personal pro- 
nouns was characteristic of George Cohan's 
modesty. He makes a point of calling him- 
self “a showman;" but he is not interested 
in showing off himself. He is the most gen- 
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erous of men when it comes to recognizing 
the good work done by others. When 
Grant Mitchell was to take Cohan’s róle in 
“A Prince There Was,” Mitchell was out 
in front one night watching the play. Be- 
tween the acts Cohan said to someone: 

“T’m nervous to-night with a good actor 
like Mitchell out there watching me!” 

When the thing is reversed, and he is in 
the audience, he is the most enthusiastic 
spectator in the house, if the play is at all 
good. He knows the actors need applause, 
and he helps the play along by showing his 
appreciation. If it is not good, he never 
indulges in open criticism. He doesn’t be- 
lieve in “knocking” the other fellow’s 
work. ‘ 


UST before our talk ended, Mr. Cohan 
said impulsively: “You asked what 
qualities I like best in a man. I guess you 
can tell by my choice of a business asso- 
ciate. Mr. Harris and I have been to- 


gether for sixteen years. "There has never 


been a written contract between us; we. 


have never entered into a formal partner- 
ship; we have no legal hold on each other; 
and yet we have never had a disagreement. 

xi id m not recommending this kind of an 
arrangement as a common practice. But 
that’s because few men are like Sam Har- 
ris. I was lucky to find a man who is abso- 
lutely on the level.” 

It did not seem to occur to Mr. Cohan 
that there were two sides to that subject. 
But I got the other side when I talked with 
Mr. Harris. From his point of view, he 
was the lucky man. 

“Irs funny,” he said, “how some little 
thing will affect your whole life. Seventeen 
years ago, I went down on Staten Island 
for an outing of the ‘Words and Music 
Club,’ and played an amateur baseball 

ame in the same nine with George Cohan. 
f had seen him and admired him, but our 
first meeting was at that game. We took a 


liking to each other from the very start. 
And a year from that time we were in busi- 
ness together. 

“There never was a straighter, fairer, 
squarer man than George Cohan. He and 
I married sisters; so we have another sort 
of semi-partnership. He is a great family 
man, intensely fond of his children. His 
devotion to his mother is beautiful and 
she idolizes him. They call each óther on 
He telephone, sometimes a dozen times a 

ay. 
. "He is the hardest worker I ever knew. 
I don't believe anybody envies him his suc- 
cess; but certainly no one would if they 
knew how he has worked for it. And he has 
shared his good fortune with countless 
others. I myself don't know half the people 
he has helped with money, from a dollar to 
twenty-five thousand dollars!—and with 
encouragement and friendship when it 
mou most to them. There's nobody like 

1m. 


JANE COWL, the famous actress, will tell in next month's magazine about some of the “tricks of the 
stage." Not those you are familiar with, such as fake lightning and thunder, ‘‘stage snow,” and that gort 
of thing, but the devices by which actors and managers make us see what they want us to see. It will 
help you to use your eyes—and your wits—more sharply when you go to a play or a moving picture. 


Mother Goes on a Strike 


moment later Mom heard the boy de- 
positing his burden on the table in the 
kitchen adjoining. 


HE afternoon wore slowly away, and 

the early winter dusk began to 
gather. It grew too dark to sew any 
longer and Annie got up from her chair 
to prepare the supper. Taking a match 
from the mantelshelf, she lit the kerosene 
lamp on the dining-room table. Mom 
thought of her own hanging lamp which 
Pop had bought at the Smith auction. 
[hat hanging lamp with its warty red 
zlass shade, as it dangled by its gilded 
chains over the golden-oak dining table, 
represented in Mom’s eyes the highest 
peak of artistic achievement. Suppose 
:hat Pop should try to light it, and 
should break the shade! She felt a slight 
sinking of the heart at the thought. Out- 
side, it was growing dark rapidly. It was 
10 longer possible to see the roadway 
eading to the cottage. Annie was starting 
:0 fry something on the kitchen stove, 
ind a homelike, pleasant odor was wafted 
n through the doorway. When her 
sister came back into the room Mom 
isked: 

“Wud ye mind if I stayed the night? 
m thinkin’ Pop or Jargie mightn't be 
ible to get over afther me.” 

“Indade, an’ ye're welcome to stay as 
ong as ye plaze,” answered Annie, 
Facing from her pleasant features any 
vestige of surprise at the request. “Ye 
‘an have the front bedroom. [I'll put in 
he ile stove so's it'll be good and war- 


» 
‘um. 
“That'll be fine,” said Mom; “but I 
iate to be thrubblin’ ye." 
“Tis nothin’ whatever,” said Annie. 
„Still, it seemed strange to Mom to be 


(Continued from page 24) 


asking for lodging in another woman's 
house, even Annie’s. 

The kitchen door opened noisily. Mom 
grasped the arms of her chair. Annie 
paused in the act of taking a dish from 
the closet. 

“Ts that you, Dinnis?" she called. 

Dennis made a nondescript sound in- 
dicating that it was, indeed, he. Mom's 
grasp on the chair arms relaxed. Later, 
she heard him washing himself with 
peculiar snuffling and snorting sounds at 
the agate washbasin in the kitchen 
corner. 

The supper which followed was en- 
livened by the unrestrained demands for 
food of the four younger scions of the 
house of Reagan. In their efforts to 
obtain sustenance they upset bowls, 
whose liquid contents meandered across 
the red tablecloth. They banged their 
forks and spoons together in endeavors to 
attract the maximum amount of attention 
to their needs. Dennis had little to say. 
His conception of a supper table was that 
it was a place designed for the consump- 
tion of food. As the meal drew to a close, 
however, he turned to Mom. 

“Thats a foine buildin’ Jim was 
warkin’ on on his last job. They done 
some great bricklayin’ over the top o' 
thim doors. I was lookin’ at it yistiddy.” 

Mom bridled. 

“Pop’s a fine bricklayer," she said. 

“Is he warkin’ now?" asked Dennis. 

* No, he didn't be warkin' a while back. 
He wudn't be bothered wid none o' these 


small jobs. He'll airn his five a day, or 


nuttin'," replied Mom loftily. 

“Hes worth it," agreed Dennis. 

“I hear Jargie's kapin’ comp'ny wid 
the Riley gyurl," put in Annie. 

“Shure he have a dozen av 'em. That 


Jargie's the devil wid the gyurls," re- 
turned Mom, with a trace of indulgent 
omplien in her tones. 

“He runs the car good,” remarked 
Annie. 

“He do,” said Mom, “an’ him, ye 
might say, niver lairnin’ at all. The first 
day he iver laid foot into it ye’d t’ink he 
was runnin’ it all his life, indade.” 

"He's a smart bye, Jargie is," mur- 
mured Annie. 

A long evening followed. Dennis sat 
before die fire with his feet up on the 
stove and his pipe in his mouth, and read 
the paper. ‘The children, by degrees, 
wee led off squabbling and whining to 


MoM did not seem able to do anything 
but sit with her hands clasped to- 
gether in her lap, which was an entirely 
new attitude for her. She sat.near a 
window, and though not conscious of it 
was listening tensely for sounds in the 
roadway outside. Once her heart leaped 
into her throat as she heard an automo- 
bile approaching—perhaps’ Jargie had 
found a way to start the car; he was, as 
Annie had said, such a smart boy. But 
the car passed by the house without stop- 
ping, and was gone. Annie returned from 
up-stairs. Still Mom sat as though 
frozen, with her hands clasped in her lap. 
Suddenly she leaned toward the window. 

“I see a lantern comin’,” she said. 

“Its Ould Man Leeds gettin’ his 
wather from the spring. He goes up ivery 
night about this time,” said nnis. 

Mom clasped her hands tighter. She 
heard the clock ticking on the kitchen 
mantelshelf. She wanted to know what 
ume it was, but she did not like to go and 
ook. 
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eneral Motors Trucks 


—and Business Extension 


N furniture dealers depended upon horse delivery 
it was considered a good day's work to put a load of 
f 


urniture into the house of a customer ten miles away. 


Today, Summerfield &. Hecht, one of Detroit's big retail 
furniture firms, have a regular delivery radius, by GMC 
Trucks, of 75 miles—and the round trip of 150 miles can be 
made in a day. 


Summerfield & Hecht bought GMC Trucks because they wanted 
their 75-mile deliveries to be as dependable as their city deliveries— 
bought them because they knew that to carry heavy furniture up hill 
and down dale over country roads, they needed trucks with stamina. 


: GMC Trucks have stamina because of the way in which they are 
built and of what they are built. Compare them point for point with any 
truck that'sells for less, or for more. 


And behind every GMC Truck stands the great General Motors 
Corporation, insuring against “orphanage,” insuring service and parts 
readily secured during the full, long life of every GMC Truck. GMC on 
a truck is like U. S. A. on a bond. 


Write, stating your line of business and we will send you a booklet 
dealing with GMC Trucks in your line. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


One of the Units of the General Motors Corporation 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 


Branches and Distributors in Principal Cities (527) 


Radius Rods 


o on every size truck that we 

uild. Without them the driving 
axle must push the load through 
the rear springs. With them the 
push is transmitted direct from 
the axle to the truck frame as it 
should be. 
Our booklet ‘‘From Radiator to EN ; 
Tail Light" is a guide to intelli- I p MÀ 
gent truck-buying which every I4 z 


poc truck buyer should 
ave. Free upon request. 
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Tires You Can Trust 


In his touring, as in his racing, Bar- 
ney Oldfield has always been far 
more than a successful driver and 
the greatest tire user in the world. 


He has been a student—a pioneer. 


For nearly 20 years, 
each day has found 
him dependent for 
comfort and safety on 
the tires of his cars. 
He must have tires 
he could trust. So he 
studied tires of many 
types and make. 


Systematically he 
tried out and estab- 
lished certain infal- 
lible principles of 
trustworthy tire de- 
sign and materials. 


On track and road 


these tires fulfilled his 
highest hopes. They 
had lost nothing in 
resiliency and speed; 
they had gained nota- 
bly in strength and 
long life. 


These are the tires we 
have now placed on 
the market. They 
bear Mr. Oldfield’s 
name and carry his 
frank recommenda- 
tion that you can 


trust them to the 


absolute limit of tire 
wear and endurance. 


Ask Your Tire Dealer for 
Oldfields. Accept No Others 


THE OLDFIELD TIRE CO. 


BARNEY OLDFIELD 
PRESIDENT 


CLEVELAND, O. 


r 


OLDFIELD TIRES 


“The Most Trustworthy Tires Built” 


Mother Goes on a Strike, by OLIVE WARD GREENE 
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“The avenin’s do be awful long,” she 
volunteered after a while. 

“They do," answered Annie; “but it’s 
a good chance to get the childer’s clothes 
fixed and the like o' that.” 

“Yis,” returned Mom absently. She 
was wondering if Pop would know where 
to find the extra quilt that she put on the 
bed every night. If he slept without it he 
would more than likely get a cold—maybe 
pneumonia even. 

The kitchen clock began to strike. 
Mom counted. Nine! They were not 
coming after her. A 

Dennis shoved back his chair, and 
stretching his arms over his head yawned 
noisily. 

x Vell, I guess bed’s as good as any 
place. Half past foive for mine in the 
marnin’, ye know." He took a lamp in his 
hand and shuffled up the stairway. 

“I put the stove in for ye, Liz, so’s ye'd 
be good and warrum,” said Annie. 

*"['ank ye,” said Mom. She was re- 
luctant to go to bed, but she was ashamed 
to suggest sitting up longer, so she 
followed her sister up the narrow stairway 
to the spare bedroom. Annie followed her 
into the room. 

*' Here's an extra blanket, Liz; an’ if ye 
feel cold just call me an’ Ill get ye another 
from the attic." 

“TIl be all right,” said Mom. “Ivery- 
thing's foine." 

Aker Annie had gone, Mom stood in 
the middle of the floor without starting 
to undress. The bedroom was not warm; 
it was as bleak and dank as only a spare 
bedroom can be. The smoky oil stove had 
merely diffused a stifling smell of kerosene 
without having greatly affected the tem- 
perature. Mom thought of the tidy little 
drum connected with the stovepipe from 
the kitchen stove, which heated her bed- 
room at home. She went over to the bed 
and felt of the mattress. It was a hair 
mattress, and lumpy. Mom was used to 
sleeping on a feather bed—never having 
been apprised of their unsanitary prop- 
erties. Very slowly she took off her black 
alpaca dress and her shoes. Then, without 
removing her underclothes, she folded 
back the bed coverings with a gingerly 
hand and lay down unrelaxed upon the 
bed. As she did so, several lumps in the 
mattress suddenly prodded her at various 
points of her anatomy. 

“The lard save us!” she exclaimed 
aloud, and sat up. Then, resigning herself 
to her fate, she sank back on the bed 
again and her thoughts returned to her 
Abandoded family. “Well, an’ they wudn't 
as much as take the thrubble an' come to 
look an’ see was I here or no—an’ me 
warkin’ the arms aff o' me for 'em for 
twinty-wan years," she told herself bit- 
terly. *Bedad, an’ if they comes now, 
they can go back widout me, for not wan 
step will I budge!” She flopped over on her 
other side and encountered a fresh set of 
lumps. She resolved that when she died 
she would will her feather bed to Annie. 


BEFORE daylight the next morning 
Mom heard Dennis and Annie down- 
stairs. She thought that she would be in 
their way if she went down, so she stayed 
where she was till she heard Dennis slam 
the outside door in departing. Then she 
rose and put on her dress. When she came 
down-stairs Annie was washing the chil- 
dren’s faces at the kitchen washbasin, a 


proceeding which seemed to be compli- 
cated by sustained objections on their 
parts to having their ears cleaned. A 
little later they all sat down to breakfast. 

“Annie,” said Mom, “if Jargie or Jim 
don’t be here before tin o'clock I'll be 
after goin’ over to the town. I have 
somethin’ to attind to—” Her words were 
arrested by a rattling, panting, chugging 
noise from without. Two shrill, pene- 
trating blasts were sounded on an auto- 
mobile horn. Mom set down her half- 
emptied cup with a clatter, and rushed to 
the window. The four young Reagans 
were close at her heels. 

“Here he is! It’s Jargie!" she exclaimed 
excitedly. Grabbing up the hat with the 
red rose she skewered it to her head 
recklessly at an angle of forty-five de- 
grees. She jerked herself into the imita- 
tion-fur coat and seized her hand bag. 

“Good-by, Annie! Come over now! 
Come an’ stay the day wid me, and bring 
the childer. Í'll be plazed to see ye anny 
time.” She paused for an instant at the 
door. “ An’ tank ye for me nice visit. I 
had a grand time.’ 


ONCE outside, however, a change came 
over Mom’s demeanor. Her progress 
down the pathway to the gate, where sat 
the impatient Jargie in the throbbing 
shicaioh Is. was accomplished with an air 
of extreme dignity, unmarred by any un- 
seemly haste. 

“Wot the deuce is the matter with ye, 
Mom!” demanded Jargie, whose attitude 
toward his parents never had been charac- 
terized by any noticeable excess of 
deference. “I near broke my neck on the 
ruts gettin’ over here.” 

Jargie was a commonplace young man, 
addicted to striped trousers, which he 
called “pants,” and bow neckties with 
polka-dots on them; but in Mom’s eyes, 
at that moment, he was as beautiful as 
Phoebus—though of course Mom, as she 
never heard of Phebus, did not make any 
such mental comparison. With the mien 
of a temporarily deposed but still haughty 
queen she stepped into the rear seat of the 
waiting car. Before she was fairly seated 
it bounded forward with a jerk and was 
jouncing over the rutted country road for 
bame. The breakneck speed which 
was Jargie’s normal pace ordinarily would 
have filled Mom with nervous apprehen- 
sion, but now, as she sat clutching the side 
of the car, with her blue veil streaming 
out behind, she thought only of how soon 
they would be home. 

She leaned forward toward her son’s 
back. 

“How did ye start the car, Jargie?” 
she called out above the clatter. Jargie 
turned his head ever so slightly over his 
shoulder. 

“Hairpin,” he said laconically. 

Mom’s bosom swelled with pride. 
* Ain't he the smart wan?" she said to 
herself, losing sight of the fact that it was 
her own plans which had been frustrated 
by her o spring's cleverness. 

* Pop an' me was down to the village 
before I come over here," said Jargie. 

“What for?" questioned Mom. 

“Oh, nothin’ special," replied Jargie. 

They bumped along a little farther. 
Mom leaned forward once more. 

“Did Pop feed the pig?” she asked. 

* Dunno—guess so.” 


“I bet yez didn't feed "im," declared 
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New-Skin is an antiseptic 
preparation for cuts, scrapes 
and minor injuries to the 
skin. 

It forms a film over the in- 
jured part that protects it 
while it heals. 

Itis always put up in sani- 
tary glass packages, never 
in tin tubes. 
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WRITE for free illus- 

À trated Guide Book, 
* “HOW TO OBTAIN A 

PATENT." Send model or sketch and descrip- 
tion for our free opinion of its patentable nature. 


Highest References. Prompt Service. Reasonable Terms. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 757 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
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With Low Shoes 


The appearance of your ankles is 
even more important than usual. 
To insure faultlessly smooth hose — 
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GEORGE FROST CO., BOSTON, MAKERS OF 
Velvet Grip Hose Supporters 


For Women, Misses and Children 
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Is YOUR Child | 


Below Normal? 


NE out of every three children in the 
United States is below normal (10,- 
000,000 out of 30,000,000)—retarded 

from one to three years in development— 
handicapped in the struggle for success by 
fatigue, nervousness, indigestion and so on. 

Is your child one of the ten million? 

You want to know. 

And the Woman’s Home Companion 
tells you—in the AUGUST number. Dr. W. 
R. P. Emerson, a Boston specialist, an 
authority on this subject of malnutrition, 
begins a series of wonderful articles in the . 
August issue. Dr. Emerson's discoveries will 
amaze the world—scientists and physicans 
as well as mothers and fathers. 

With the simple instructions which Dr. 
Emerson gives in the COMPANION, you your- 
self can, in nearly every case, diagnose your 
child's trouble and, without any specialist, 
or medicine, or paraphernalia, can bring him 
up to his normal condition of health. 

These are not theoretical experimental 
tests and methods, but based on actual ex- 
periences over a period of years with thousands 
of boys and girls in every walk of life. 

HE Editor says this is the most impor- 

tant work undertaken by the CoMPANION 
since it launched the Better Babies movement, 
which has now hel more than 300,000 
babies to health and happiness. Of course it is 
intended to do for young children just what 
the Better Babies Bureau is doing for infants. 

The Woman’s Home Companion for Au- 
gust is now on sale at the news-stands. Take 
your copy home with you to-day. 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


Published by 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Also Publishers of THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE and FARM AND FIRESIDE 


Mom accusingly, “for yez didn’t know 
where the middlin’s was.” 

“Yep, I think Pop fed 'im," said Jargie. 
*[ dunno what he give ^im, but I think 
he give 'im sump’n.’ 

Mom was unconvinced. 

“ Jargie," she said with conviction, *'I 
bet that pig didn't have wan t'ing to ate 
sin' I left the place!" 


T WAS some time later. Mom, having 

cleared away the dinner and swept up 
the floor, sat on the sofa in the corner b 
her kitchen stove with an old wor 
basket beside her. She was mending a 
large and varied collection of holes in her 
son's and husband's socks. Pop, who had 
automatically resigned his position on the 
sofa in her favor, came in with an armful 
of wood. 

“Yed better put in a couple o’ shticks,”” 
duecred Mom grandly. “It’s gettin’ 
low. 

Just then Jargie entered the kitchen 
from the direction of the dining-room, 
and with an almost furtive air thrust a 
medium-sized flat package into Mom’s 
lap. Mom slowly untied the string and 
unfolded the paper. Then she lifted out a 
dark blue flannel waist with a row of 
white buttons down the front. She turned 
it round in her hand. Jargie watched her 
with undisguised concern. Having been 
commissioned by Pop to buy the waist, he 
felt a personal responsibility in the mat- 
ter. Pop hovered inconspicuously in the 
background. 

“Don’t ye like it?” asked Jargie, un- 
able longer to endure the tension. *'It 
was three-sixty-nine to Rosenberg's." 

“Id rather a red wan," said Mom 
captiously. 

“Well, I guess ye kin change it," said 
Jargie, with the ever-springing hopeful- 
ness of vouth. “I think I seen a red one.” 

*Well,—I dunno—I mightn't change 
it," said Mom. 

" Well, say, Mom," suggested Jargie in- 
gratiatingly, and choosing the auspicious 
moment, “ gimme that switch-key will ye, 
please? It's too much bother fussin* 
around all day wid a hairpin." 

Mom reached a deliberate hand up to 
the shelf over her head and took the 
switch-key out of her hand bag. 

" But mind now, Jargie," she admon- 
ished as she handed over the key, “none 
o' this gallivantin' round wid thim gyurls 
ivery night!” 

“Aw! They make me tired, anyhow,” 
responded Jargie, with deplorable lack of 
gallantry, as he started for the barn. 

After he was gone Mom resumed her 
darning. Pop wandered toward the 
dining-room. In the doorway he turned. 

“That man wid the rugs was back here 
again yistiddy,’’ he said. 

Mom did not answer. The only sign 
that she had heard his remark was that 
her needle moved a little faster over the 
hole that she was mending. Pop dis- 
appeared across the threshold, and re- 
appeared almost immediately. Under 
his arms he held two :carpetlike. rolls. 
With elaborate carelessness he pla 
them in the middle of the kitchen floor 
and unrolled them negligently with his 


t. 
"There's thim rugs ye was talkin’ 
about," he said coldly. 
“Oh, tank ye,” replied Mom, just as 
frigidly. But she dropped her darning and 
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CHASSIS including all the finest, uni- 
versally approved mechanical units— 
E the lightest on the road for its wheelbase. 


A car with the same sturdy, substantial ap- 
pearance of the heavy cars, with the beauti- 
ful contour, lowness and balanced charac- 
ter of the light, thoroughbred racing class. 


M cs Weight is scientifically distributed. "The 
j steering mechanism and spring suspension 
d are delicately fixed to eliminate side sway. 


Sh A patented spring device eliminates the an- 
noying rattle common to most cars. All- 
vanadium steel springs, 59 inches in rear. 


Body a little more slender with a new 
y^ French angle at the dash. Perfectly straight 
f top edge without the slightest bevel. New 
type, deep section, full crown fenders, 
stamped from costly dies. 


| Upholstery of hand-buffed, narrow-pleated 
E French leather. European type of tilted 
Pes . cushions—soft and deep. Mar- 
; shall cushion springs. 


Wheelbase 127 inches. Weight 
5 3150 to 3240 pounds.  All-alumi- 
o num body. No rumbles, ripples 
or rust. Broad doors, describing 


T JORDAN MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 


í Dominant Jordan Features 


JORDAN 


Fash- 


a complete semi-circle when open. 
ionable French type outside hinges. . 


Delightful position at wheel, with restful 
tilt, and pedals just right. 

In' the tonneau of the four passenger Silhou- 
ette, a cordovan leather boot and saddle bag 
with big buckles and sturdy straps. Aux- 
iliary seats and glove and trinket compart- 
ments in the seven passenger Silhouette. 


Lamps attractively mounted inside of 
the front fenders, climinating rattles and 
providing substantial support. 


Instrument board finished in gun metal to 
prevent squeaking and paint checking. 
Instruments beautifully nickeled. 


Top tailored and fitted with broad plate 

glass rear vision light. Hardware sub- 

stantial and artistic. 

Discriminating demand is toward finest cord 

tires for service and appearance. Goodyear 
Cord extra size 32x414 standard 
equipment on all Jordan models. 


Five body styles—four and seven 
passenger Silhouette—the Playboy 
—the Brougham—and the Town 
Sedan. 
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Need Help? —Not Much 


Flat tires are merely an incident when iore is a Detroit Crankshaft 


Tire Pump in the tool-box. 


Your “Free Air" Station is right with you all the time— it goes 
wherever the car goes—pressure is always up. 
There are several important points to remember in regard to the 


Price Complete with 14-ft. 
'Tube and Thumb Lock 


12: 


$12.50 West of Rockies 


CRANK-SHAFT 


THRE -PUMP 


Make and Model 
of your Car 


Guaranteed for Life 


In the first place it attaches to the right 
place on the car—the Crankshaft—where 
there is unlimited power—where there is 
no danger of interfering with the opera- 
tion of the engine or the water pump, and 
where there is entire freedom from oil 
contamination of the air pumped. 


In the second place it is built like the motor 
itself—strong, simple and serviceable. 


And in the third place it is easily and in- 
stantly attached—fits nicely into the tool- 
box and is always ready for action—will ` 
outlast the car itself. 


Small in Size—Big in Service 
On Sale at Accessory Shops and Garages 


THE DETROIT ACCESSORIES CORPORATION, DETROIT, Michigan 


Factory Branch Offices 


MILLER-CAVE CORPORATION 
122 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


WRIGHT ACCESSORIES CORPORATION 


lanta, Ga. 


ASCH & COMPANY, Inc. 
16-24 West 61st Street, New York City, N. Y. 


HUGHSON & MERTON 
77 O'Farrell Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


J. B. LAWRENCE & COMPANY 
Winnipeg, Canada 
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Mother Goes on a Strike, by OLIVE WARD GREENE 


went over to the spot where lay the two 
bright rectangles. The canine in the 
center of the larger one was of that com- 
bination collie-hound-mastiff breed known 
to the makers of rugs but not encountered 
in the ordinary walks of life. He was a 
large yellow dog with long, drooping ears, 
and he was couched majestically, with his 
noble forefeet stretched before him on a 
bright scarlet lawn, against a background 
of vivid, emerald-green sky. Mom looked 
ipm him with hardly concealed rapture. 

e returned her gaze with faithful, 
brown, woolen eyes. AE. 

“The man said ye cudn't seem to make 
up yer mind which ye liked the best, so I 
got the two av 'em," said Pop. 

“T cudn’t,” said Mom. They're both 
grand." 

“They’re startin’ a job over to Cald- 
well," remarked Pop casually, after a 
pause. *I'll be startin’ in Monday." 

“Will ye be gettin’ yer f^^ ~ a day?" 
inquired om. 

*No; four an' a quarter—but that's 
betther than sittin' roun' foriver." 

“T dunno—I wudn't be givin’ 'em me 
time for nuttin'," declared Mom. 


RAP came at the door. Mrs. Rourke 

had come back to return the colander. 
Pop went into the dining-room and began 
to mend the broken leg of a chair. 

“An’ how are ye, Mrs. Rourke?" 
greeted Mom. “Lookit me new rugs." 

The widow stood entranced before the 
collie-hound-mastiff. ‘‘Ain’t he hand- 
some!” she exclaimed admiringly. “ An’ 
thim roses!—ain’t they ilegant, now! 
Faith an’ yer the grand wan intoirely!” 

Trying not to look too pleased, Mom 
drew forth a chair for her neighbor. 

“Did ye have a foine time to yer sis- 
ter’s?” asked the widow. 

“I had the grandest time," Mom as- 
sured her, with the tail of her eye cast 
toward the next room, whence issued the 
sounds of a tack hammer. “She have the 
great little place over there and such 
swate childer an' a foine husband—he's a 
fine, stiddy man, Dennis is" She 
ceased speaking and went over to the 
door leading to the dining-room. 

“T’ll shut the dure so's the hammerin’ 
won’t be afther disturbin’ ye,” she said 
loudly. After closing the door she tiptoed 
mysteriously back to her neighbor’s side, 
and leaning over to her ear she poured a 
half-whispered recital therein. The widow 
received the tale with sympathetic and 
appropriate looks and gestures. Once, she 
smiled a broad but toothless smile. That 
was when Mom confiscated the switch-key 
from the car. Once, she raised her eyes and 
hands heavenward in a gesture of horror. 
That was when Mom hit the lumps in the 
mattress. Mom paused for breath, and 
directed one more glance at the closed door 
before concluding her narration. 

“Shure an’ I was near dyin’ to come 
back,” she whispered, her eyes twinkling, 
“but I wudn't tell 'em to plaze ’em!” 


CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND 
will begin a new series of stories next 
month with his famous character 
“Scattergood’’ as their central figure. 
These stories are full of delightful 
humor, business shrewdness, and 
understanding of human nature. 
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Play Important Part 
in Tractor Industry 


OR hours and hours at a stretch, the 

tractor engine is taxed to its ut- 
most, imposing a sustained, maximum 
demand upon the spark plugs. 

To withstand such brutal punishment 
and not “miss” even temporarily, spark 
plugs must be of more than common 
hardiness and efficiency. 

Our famous No. 3450 Insulator, with 
its greater resistance to shocks and tem- 
perature changes, together with our 
patented gasket construction, fortify 
Champion Spark Plugs for the terrific 
battle they must constantly wage in 
tractor engines. 

Because Champion Spark Plugs de- 
pendably perform this strenuous service 
a large number of tractor manufacturers 
use them as factory equipment. 

There is a Champion Spark Plug spe- 
cially designed for every type of engine. 
Be sure the name ‘‘Champion”’ is on the 
Insulator and the world trade mark on 
the box. 


Champion Spark Plug Company 
Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company, of Canada, Ltd., 
Windsor, Ontario 


Champion Heavy Stone 
For Tractors, Trucks and High-Powered Cars 
B-43, 74-18 Price $1.25 


oll Auto Bed: 


omfortable- Convenient - Compact 


Goodbye to stuffy rooms at hold-up rates 
Stop when and where you please, yet sleep 
as comfortably as at home, with a Stoll Auto 
Bed. It folds up on the running board into 


a bundle 614 x 8 x 47 inches, with bedding 
complete. Does not block doors. Nothing to 


crowd tonneau. Simple, compact, practical and mechanically perfect. Includes Spring-Mattress- 
Bed large enough for two—tent of army shelter-duck, ventilated r 
with screen windows. Lasts for years. Quickly pays for itself in 

hotel bills saved and gives you Camp Comfort Supreme. Nothing 

to equal it. Write for illustrated booklet and prices. 


e Write for our unusually attractive proposition 


Dealers e to established dealers. 
e Stoll Manufacturing Compan 
St. DE 


3247 Walnut NVER,C 
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MakeYo ur 


Short circuits and overloads, 
not intercepted, damage elec- | | 
trical equipment and some- 
times cause fires or serious 
accidents. | 


It’s up to the fuses to pre- 


vent an excess of current 
passing over the wires. 


ECONOMY 
renewable FUSES 


protect millions of circuits 
for thousands of users be- | 
cause they are accurately | 
rated and measure up to the | 
responsibility placed upon | 
' 


them. 


They also effect a direct saving 
of 80% of annual fuse mainte- 
nance costs as compared with 
the use of one-time fuses, be- 
cause an inexpensive “Drop 
Out" Renewal Link restores (4 
a blown Economy Fuse to its | 
original efficiency. 

Make your electrical circuits 

safe by using Economy Fuses 

at your business and at 

home. 


Kinzie and Orleans Sts., Chicago, U.S. A. 


Sole manufacturers of ' ARKLESS"* 


I 
Economy Fuse å Mig. Co. | 
f 


lon-Renewabie Fuse with the 
; ti 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Indicator. j 
ECONOMY FUSES ARE ALSO / j 
MADE IN CANADA, AT $ 
MONTREAL 4 J 
5 P7 


"d 


Earn $18 to $30 


r week in this 


Bea 


Any woman 15 or over can learn under our simple. pe 
fected home study system. No interference with 
o by 


payments, nee a cathe fpes. Hospital reine d 
: ed. Send te or 32 lesson pages and lcrge i 
* lustra log. CHI SOL OF NURSING, 


$ lustrated esfalog. CHICAGO SCH 
, 78,11 


Dept. 6 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


CUNARD 


ANCHOR 


NEW YORK ^ SOUTHAMPTON 


AQUITANIA MAURETANIA 


NEW YORK ~ LIVERPOOL 


CARMANIA CARONIA 
ORDUNA ROYAL GEORGE 


SCHEDULES ON APPLICATION 
21-24 STATE STREET, NEW YORK 


OR BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 


The Adventures of a Caterer 


(Continued from page 55) 


china under lock and key; and there we 
were with only thirty of everything, and 
thirty-nine guests waiting to be fed. 

Well, we divided the salad, and used 
some of the ice-cream plates for the extra 
salads. But ice-cream molds cannot be 
divided as easily as you can skimp salad. 
So we had to send out for brick ice cream, 
and some of the guests got the molds and 
some got the brick. Then, in a mad rush, 
salad plates had to be washed for the ice 
cream; and, finally, the coffee had to be 
served quite erratically. When one of the 
waiters thought a guest had finished his 
coffee—or would not protest if he hadn't 
finished it—the cup was nonchalantly 
picked up, nonchalantly carried out, 
washed in frantic haste, refilled, and car- 
ried in to another guest. 

In all my catering experience that's the 
only time I can ever remember being furi- 
ously angry, contemptuously, furiously, 
indignantly angry! And I am very glad 
for her sake as well as for mine that that 
hostess kept out of my way. Not one 
glimpse did I have of her, and for all I 
know she may have been hiding under 
the guest-room bed. 


BUT. on the whole, I have found people 
delightful to work with and to work 
for, friendly, cordial and appreciative. Their 
admiration, moreover, is very flattering. 
“You do it so easily," they say. “You 
are never the least bit flurried or nervous." 
They don't seem to realize that this is 
exactly what they are paying for. It is 
like being surprised that a florist always 
has fresh flowers to send you. The chief 
function of our business is to relieve the 
hostess from any anxiety or worry, and to 
do that wits and ingenuity are often taxed 
to their utmost. When an assistant has 
forgotten to pack the ice cream with salt, 
you cannot go to your hostess and say: 


*Where can I find the salt? The ice: 


cream is all melted and won't be fit to eat 
unless I can freeze it over again." 

Instead of agitating her like that, you 
go Sherlock Holmesing for the hostess's 
own salt until you find it. And afterward 
she says to you, “I think you are a perfect 
wonder! Everything goes off so smooth- 
ly. Now when I do things, something is 
sure to go wrong." 

Personally I find catering great fun, 
and well worth its worries and annoy- 
ances. Sometimes, as to-night, when I 
have just made out an estimate for some 
evening's entertainment, I think of that 
young person who was myself not very 
many years ago, doing all her own work, 
making one small piece of meat go ever so 
far, and with not nearly so much money 
for the whole year as a single one of these 
entertainments costs. I think of her, and 
wonder if she and I can really be the same. 


Here is the estimate: 


B. 6 No. 92. 
Estimate for serving evening wedding for 
Mrs. L. C., etc., etc. June 20, 19— 
200 people. Bridal table for 30. Balance 
at small tables. 
Ceremony 8 P. M. Color Pink and Silver. 


MENU 
Watermelon Balls Supréme in Port Wine 


Truffled Chicken Breast 
Asparagus Tips 
Sweet Potato in Apple 
Hot Parker House Rolls 
Radish Roses Celery Hearts 


St. P ~'s Salad served in large roses 
nade of cabbages 
hot Cheese Sandwiches 


Olives 


Pink Ice Cream Water Lilies served around 
White Ice Cream Swans (These will be 
served on glass trays to resemble 
water; real leaves will be used) 

Fancy Individual Cakes 
Large Decorated Bride’s Cake with wire 
stand in center for florist to decorate with 
flowers, and containing a double 
set of 14k gold charms 
Salted Nuts F Floral Wafers 

ee 


Hollow ice finger bowls inverted over lighted 
tapers. 250 satin boxes with silver monograms, 
filled with wedding cake. (Twenty-five per 
cent allowed for guests taking boxes to those 
who could not come.) 

Large oval table for thirty and ten small 
tables to be set in especially built marquee 
which is to be cleared for dancing immediately 
after supper is served. 

Balance served in dining and billiard rooms. 
WARES 

Large oval table, cloth, silver, candlesticks 

and all decorations except flowers. 

29 small tables and covers. 

200 chairs and covers. 

200 napkins. 

All necessary china, silver, and glassware. 
SERVICE 

16 waiters. 

Carriage man. 

Door man 

Check-room man. 

Maid for dressing-room. 

Five kitchen. 

FAVORS 

15 sterling silver heart-shape jewel boxes 

with bridesmaid’s name engraved in fac- 

simile of bride’s writing. $16.50 each. 

15 leather cigarette cases with 14k gold cor- 

ners, @ $4.25 each. Rose petals (made of pink 

paper hearts),$1.25 a thousand; 1,000 is suffi- 
cient for 15 guests. $18.75. 

3 confetti baskets to hold same; white enamel 

trimmed with silver ribbon and pink artifi- 

cial roses, @ $4.00 each. 
PRICE 
for the above complete as stated, $1,389.75. 
Respectfully submitted. 


That young person who was myself, if 
she could have read this that night she 
was having supper at the minister's, how 
she would have opened her young eyes! 


JAMES R. COLBURN, a man who invents puzzle problems 
which several millions of persons have tried to work out, will 
tell next month what he has found out about these confirmed 


“puzzlers.” 


Some of his problems will be reproduced with 


his article so that you can try them yourself if you want to. 
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CIGARETTES 
— of |Turkish qygMesuic. tobaccos — blended 


Satisfy ? 
I'll say so! 


This Chesterfield cigarette does more than 
please the taste. It gives smokers a new kind 
of cigarette enjoyment, the one thing they've 
always wished for in a cigarette— 

Chesterfields let you know you're smoking— 
they go straight to your smoke-spot—they 
satisfy. 

The original blend of Imported and Domes- 
tic tobaccos does it. And the blend can't be 
copied. 

Today—ask your dealer for “those cigarettes 


Moisture-proof package r E 
keeps them firm and fresh, that satisfy. 
whatever the weather. ce T 4. Dl, 2 
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Don’t Try to Sell Something That 
People Don’t Need 


modest sum of money in his pocket, which 
he had himself earned, for Cleveland to 
enter the Western Reserve Law School. He 
had reasoned that, in order to hold his own 
in the business world, it would be a good 
thing to know law. “I was young and 
strong and willing, and I knew I could get 
some sort of work to do— I wasn’t particu- 
lar what kind it was,” Mr. Gaston ex- 
plained, when asked if it didn’t take 
courage to go to a big city with practically 
no money, and tackle such a program. 
He got work and he got his degree, the 
work at first consisting of a variety of odd 
jobs; then he acted as master in a boys’ 
school. He also made money and achieved 
considerable fame as an athletic coach at 
Cleveland colleges until he got his degree. 
To quote the words of his room-mate, C. 
K. Fauver, now chief counsel of the Gas- 
ton companies, “George devoted less time 
every night to his law books than to busi- 
ness books, business periodicals and busi- 
ness problems. Law to him was only a 
means to an end. Business was his goal.” 


N PASSING let me say that Mr.Gaston 

is a stickler in the matter of always hav- 
ing a definite goal in view. “If you have no 
fixed goal,” he once said to me with great 
earnestness, “how can you hope to get 
anywhere? You must decide where you 
want to get—and then move heaven and 
earth to get there. Let nothing divert you 
into side paths. Hew to the line, day and 
night. If you come up against what looks 
like a stone wall, start planning how to 
Scale it, and if you can't get over it, then 
work your way under it or round about." 

Lawyer Gaston's knowledge of business 
soon won him corporation clients and 
business associations. But merely to be 
an adviser did not appeal to him. He as- 
pired to do things, to originate, to create, 
to strike out. His chance soon came. He 
had become interested in a small plant for 
the manufacture of motor vehicles—his 
bent was toward transportation. He be- 
lieved the small business capable of 
greater development. He went to a con- 
cern in another town which was manu- 
facturing electrically-driven vehicles, con- 
vinced the management, after a protract- 
ed struggle, that the motor of the future 
was to be propelled by gasolene, and in- 
duced them to advance the necessary 
money. This deal, conceived and carried out 
by twenty-one-year-old George Gaston, 
proved the foundation of what is to-day 
oneof the verylargest and most successful 
automobile companies in the country. 
And of course he profited by his stroke of 
initiative and daring, and his foresight 
concerning the place that the automobile 
was to fill in satisfying a broad human 
need. 

llis next feat, also the fruit of initia- 
tive, landed him, though only in his 
twenties, in the presidency of a steamship 
company. His interest in all forms of 
transportation had drawn him into Lake 


(Continued from page 34) 


shipping. Ashtabula, Ohio, was an im- 
portant port for the receipt of ore, and it 
dawned on the alert-eyed Gaston that 
there ought to be a shipyard at that point. 
He noted that whenever a steamer had a 
mishap it had to go to Detroit, or some 
equally distant point, for even minor re- 
airs. With firm determination he set 
before himself a definite goal, namely, the 
building of a shipyard at Ashtabula. 
He was laughed at. The project would 
entail the lifting and relaying of quite a 
stretċh of the Pennsylvania’s and the 
Lake Shore’s tracks, the building of a 
bridge and other work, costing the city 
alone four hundred thousand dollars, the 
moving of the river’s channel, expensive 
deepening operations, the realignment of 
streets, the total operations necessitating 
an expenditure of several million dollars. 
The sanction of the Federal Government 
was necessary. Opposition shipbuilding in- 
terests were actively hostile. lavat ga- 
lore were started to quash the movement. 
Yet Gaston never wavered. The shipyard 
was not only built, but was so developed 
that years after, when the Government 
and civilization were crying aloud for ships, 
this yard promptly responded. Every- 
thing, it seems, Gaston has touched has 
succeeded. Why? Perhaps this explains: 
* Most business failures are the result 
of disregarding first principles. Enough 
care is not taken to make sure that there 
is a need for the product or the service to 
be offered. You know the story of Edi- 
son,” continued Mr. Gaston, “how he in- 
vented a contrivance that would record 
the votes of the United States Senate in a 
jiffy, proudly took it to Washington con- 
fident of receiving a royal welcome and a 
fat sum of money—and, instead, was cold- 
ly told to be gone with his contraption; the 
Senate had its own way of conducting its 
business. That taught Edison ever after 
to make sure he confined his brain sweat 
to inventions that would be marketable. 
Don’t form an ice company to sell ice in 
Lapland. Yet that is about what is often 
attempted. It is essential, always, to 
plan a sensible foundation. There must be 
acute observation. Then horse-sense, 
judgment, must be exercised in carrying 
out your plans to fill the niche you have 
laid out for yourself. This calls for 
knowledge of basic business principles. 


“You have often noticed a man step 
from the presidency of one concern,” 
continued Mr. Gaston, “‘to the presidency 
of another handling an entirely different 
line of goods, and prove a big success— 
Earl D. Babst, president of the American 
Sugar Refining Company, was not reared 
in the sugar business; Edward R. Stettin- 
ius was head of a match company when 
J. P. Morgan & Company made him buyer 
of billions of dollars’ worth of war ma- 
terials for the Allies; John D. Ryan proba- 
bly had scarcely ever seen an aéroplane 
when he was selected as chief of the Air- 


craft Department during the war; E. H. 
Gary was a lawyer when chosen as head of 
the greatest steel corporation in the world. 
But these men all were thoroughly 

rounded in solid business principles. 
They had enough energy and initiative 
to take up a new line and master it. 

“ My advice to young men ambitious to 
win their way in business is this: If you 
aspire to become a doctor or a preacher or 
an architect you would spend four or more 
years at special studies to qualify you for 
your work. Very well, apply yourself with 
equal earnestness and concentration to 
studying how to be a business man. Busi- 
ness calls for as much study and applica- 
tion and purposefulness as the so-called 
professions. Modern business is essen- 
tially a profession, a many-sided profes- 
sion, a profession calling for a wide variety 
of information, for analytical powers, for 
dynamic energy, for diplomacy, and, in 
its higher reaches, for statesmanship. 
Therefore, get it into your head very 
early that it calls for as much effort and 
study to become a Master of Business as 
it does to become a Master of Arts, or a 


po of Medicine, or a Bachelor of 
aw. 


BY THE time he was thirty, Mr. Gas- 
ton, unaided by any inherited money, 
or by influence other than he himself had 
created, had become a man of moderately - 
large affairs. He was extensively inter- 
ested in Great Lakes shipping and in ship- 
building. He had automobile interests. 
His counsel was sought by various im- 
portant concerns. And, latterly, he had 
turned his attention to larger fields, to 
Atlantic coastwise shipping. His lodestar 
pointed toward the nation's business 
metropolis—New York. 

The spirit of initiative, eternally active 
within him, next sent him on a tour of in- 
vestigation over almost the whole world. 
He went to search out foreign trade oppor- 
tunities, to found, perhaps, new steamship 
lines between the mied. States and other 
lands. In other words, he sought to dis- 
cover human needs that were not being 
satisfactorily catered to. One whole year 
he spent in this Columbus-like voyage of 
discovery. 

Crash! Civilization began to totter be- 
fore he had opportunity to carry out any 
of his plans. Gentany and Austria had 
aerd into a death grapple with Russia 
and France and Belgium and Britain. All 
of Gaston’s plans of world-trade were 
knocked into a cocked hat. 

Business men everywhere were panic- 
stricken. Bankers demanded repayment 
of loans. Every stock exchange here, as 
in Europe, closed its doors. Securities fell 
to bankruptcy prices. Failures occurred. 
Trade was paralyzed. The deluge had 
come. 

Crises test men. The weak succumb. 
The strong triumph. George A. Gaston 
scorned to sit down and mope. Initiative 


Any Tint, Any Effect 


You may like panels or plain walls, 
stenciled borders or all-over designs, 
Tiffany blends, marbled or shaded 
effects. You can have any of them 
when you paint your walls with 
Dutch Boy White-Lead and Dutch 
Boy Flatting Oil. And you are not 
limited to stock colors. You can se” 
cure the exact tint to fit your rooms 
and furnishings, and the combinations 
that will reflect your personality and 
taste. 


Soft Finish—Washable 


Dutch Boy Flatting Oil provides a soft, vel- 
vety finish and a depth of tone that give to 
your walls the same richness that Oriental 
rugs give to your floors. But, unlike the rugs, 
| the cost of the finest is no greater. This finish 
! can be washed indefinitely without injury. 


Portfolio of Color Designs 


Personality and harmony are shown in the 
portfolio of color suggestions for home deco- 

| ration, which we shall be glad to send you 
for ten cents. 
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i NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
| New York Boston Buffalo Chicago Cincinnati 
Cleveland St. Louis San Francisco 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS, CO., Philadelphia 
NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO., Pittsburgh 


WDC 


TRIANGLE 


THE GENUINE BAKELITE 


U. S. PAT. OFF 


W D C Triangle Pipes are as 
good as they are beautiful. 
They combine the W D C stand- 
ard of goodness in the bowl, and 
the lasting beauty of a Triangle 
Bakelite bit. 


There is no substance known 
to science more suitable for pipe 
stems, cigar and cigarette holders 
than Triangle Bakelite. It pos- 
sesses all the advantages of natu- 


ral amber but none of the failings. 


It has the beautiful coloring 


of amber—brilliant, rich and 
translucent—but excels in that it 


is tougher and more durable than 


amber. It has neither taste nor 


odor and is non-inflammable. 


The bowls of the W D C 'Tr- 
angle Pipes are genuine French 
briar,specially Demuth seasoned 
and guaranteed against cracking 


or burning through. 


Men who want something 
distinctive in a pipe will find a 
variety of select shapes in WDC 
Triangle Pipes, at the better 
grade shops, at $1.00 and up. 
Also a wide selection of cigar 
holders at 50c and up, and ciga- 
rette holders at 35c and up, in 
many beautiful shapes. 


WM. DEMUTH & CO., NEW YORK 


WORLD'S 


LARGEST MAKERS OF FINE PIPES 


— 
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finds its greatest scope in emergencies, in 
Å times aF sudden changes, when new 
“problems are thrust forward and have to 
be overcome if defeat is to be averted. 
‘Gaston did what to him was the only 
‘logical thing to do: He asked himself what 
unusual need the war had begotten. The 
sanswer was thundered at him from a 
sthousand newspaper headlines: The Allies 
were gasping for war materials, particu- 
‘larly for giant motor trucks to rush men 
indi supplies to the French front, where 
: Britain's “contemptible little army" was 
tin dire straits. 
1 _ “Tl supply Britain with motor trucks,” 
¿Gaston resolved. 
He approached a very prominent motor 
*t company, asked them to name rock-bot- 
“tom prices and told them he planned to 
ship motors to Europe. The executives 
: ridiculed the idea. "Why, we have our 
‘own ablest salesmen over there to deal 
s direct with the British War Department,” 
they told him. Another company took a 
similar attitude. But in the end Gaston 
got prices; that was all he wanted, so he 


hurried off to London. 
THIS was early in October, 1914. He 


found hundreds of manufacturers, 
salesmen, promoters and others besieging 
the entrance to the British War Ofhce. 
With characteristic foresight he had per- 
AT arrangements in advance to gain 
| an immediate hearing. 
Once inside he declared emphatically, 
“T can furnish you with motor trucks 
without delay." “Your trucks are in 
| America. We want trucks here," was the 
la terse reply. “I can bring them here," he 
answered instantly. “Every inch of ship- 
ping space is booked," they countered. 
"| can provide the ships as well as the 
trucks if you give me a firm order," Gas- 
ton assured them. They were skeptical— 
very skeptical. “We can't pay you in 
dollars," they next explained. “TIl take 
sterling," Gaston unhesitatingly replied. 
; Every obstacle brought forward by the 
War Department, Gaston brushed aside. 
Finally, he was given a modest contract. 
h Rarely has a business man given a finer 
. exhibition of initiative than Gaston then 
^ furnished, to the great amazement of the 
. British War Office. He cabled instruc- 
tions to his two partners how and where to 
- impress into service a ship in which Gas- 
^ ton was interested, and also told them to 
send expert mechanics with each ship. That 
little piece of novel strategy laid the foun- 
. dation of a business which was destined 
* to run into tens of millions of dollars, and 
- formed the foundation of an organization 
which to-day employs approximately 
three thousand persons. When the trucks 
. reached the other side, the railroad could 
* forward them to London at the rate of 
only one or two a day, as it had no more 
flat cars long enough to hold the monster 
motors. Instead of becoming discouraged 
Gaston sought out a railroad man who had 
won international fame for efficiency, and 
who had represented the Pennsylvania 
; Railroad while the shipyard project was 
under way in Ashtabula, Ohio. This man 
had become head of an important British 
railway. He readily agreed to scour the 
United Kingdom for cars of suitable size, 
and the whole first consignment, with the 
corps of grooms, was subsequently rushed 
to London. But even with this aid trans- 
portation facilities remained inadequate. 


LT 


The contract called for delivery of the 
trucks on the quay at Liverpool, all 
charges for costs, insurance and freights 
incurred up to the moment the chassis 
touched British soil to be included in the 
contract price. Ás fast as the trucks ar- 
rived in Liverpool Gaston had each filled 
with gasolene, told the mechanics to tune 
them up to top notch, and then sent them 
off in a long procession overland to the 
War Department in London. “Gentle 
men, your trucks are ready for you," he 
told the officials. They did not under- 
stand. Delivery was not yet due. And, 
besides, Gaston's contract called only for 
delivery at Liverpool, not in London. 
The officials were dumfounded. Imme- 
diately they placed his company in charge 
of the forwarding of all war trucks from 
Liverpool to London. 

The Yank’s feat rang through Britain. 
The Russian Government besought him 
to rescue them from transportation chaos. 
In particular, they frantically implored 
him to rush a cargo of powerful motor 
trucks to Archangel before that port, the 
only one available in the north, became 
blocked with ice. And Gaston again rose 
to the occasion by initiating novel 


: methods. He ordered the biggest automo- 


bile companies in the eastern half of the 
United States to speed pell-mell every 
available truck to a certain pier at New 
York; the trucks were swung aboard just 
as they arrived, uncrated; after every hold 
had been filled, more trucks were uncere- 
moniously piled on every foot of deck space, 
and off steamed the vessel. She carried a 
strange crew: mechanics to takecareofthe 
machines; oilers to grease all exposed parts 
to prevent havoc by the salt water; car- 
penters to build sheds or boxes to cover 
all the cars dumped on the decks. Mean- 
while, powerful ice-breakers were daily 
charging the thick layers of ice that were 
forming at Archangel, threatening to 
block the entrance. ja was a case of Gas- 
ton versus Jack Frost. Gaston won. 


ITHIN one year after the formation 

of Gaston, Williams & Wigmore, Inc., 
the volume of export business handled 
reached more than one million dollars 
every week! No parallel to such a record 
can be found in commercial history either 
here or abroad. Since then the business 
has expanded and expanded, until it is 
probably the largest in the country. 

Now note how Gaston turned his genius 
for initiative to concrete, profitable ac- 
count, for his method of procedure affords 
a pointer for every wideawake business 
man in America. It displays supergen- 
eralship. 

* Wasn't the direction of your mam- 
moth export and import business quite 
enough to keep you busy?" I asked. 
“How did you come to branch out in a 
large way into ownership of ships, into 
marine insurance, and into banking?" 

* [t was perfectly logical," Mr. Gaon 
explained. “Every foreign trade problem 
contains three factors, and in the last 
analysis they are the most important 
factors we need consider. They are indi- 
cated by the cryptic symbols C. I. F., 
which spell the commercial word “Cif” 
which stands for Cost, Insurance, and 
Freight. Ships are essential to deliver the 
goods. Therefore, we acquired ships of 
our own. We formed an allied company, 
the Globe Line, which owns a fleet of 


vessels plying between this country and 
all parts of the world, and in addition to 
ships owned, many others are under 
charter. 

“In shipping merchandise an important 
and indispensable item is marine in- 
surance. Marine insurance is practically 
all in the hands of British companies. I 
reasoned that with the expenditure of 
several billions of dollars for ships by our 
Government, there would be a wide field 
for a marine insurance company of 
American parentage. Therefore my next 
step was the formation of such a company. 
Its success has succeeded all expectations, 
and as Chairman Hurley of the Shipping 
Board stipulates in his plan for the future 
use of the government-built ships that 
they should carry insurance with Ameri- 
can companies, the growth of this business 
has not yet really begun." 


ME GASTON is frank in giving credit to 
those of his associates who have aided 
him so materially in achieving success. He 
believes that the men who do the actual 
work should receive due recognition, 
hence his statement that Cecil P. Stewart, 
long recognized as one of the most astute 
marine insurance men in America, and 
also president of the marine insurance 
company formed by him, is entitled to 
credit for the progress made by it. 

But let me quote Mr. Gaston again: 
“In conducting business with foreign 
countries it is often necessary to grant 
long-term credits, to discount bills, to deal 
in large amounts of foreign exchange and 
to transact other banking operations. 
Wasn’t it natural for me, then, to form 
a financial institution to assist in taking 
care of such business, not only for Gaston, 
Williams & Wigmore, Inc., but for hun- 
dreds of other concerns? The need for such 
a bank was very quickly demonstrated, 
for in less than one year every dollar of 
organization expense, equipment, vaults, 
etc., had been paid for out of profits and a 
surplus equal to ten per cent on the entire 
capital stock had been earned.” 

ere again Mr. Gaston displayed his 
fondness for men of demonstrated ca- 
acity in their particular line. He se- 
ected as managing director of the bank, 
Max May, former vice president of the 
great Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, who has long been recognized as an 
authority on foreign exchange and in- 
ternational banking affairs in general. 

"You will thus see," continued Mr. 
Gaston, “that every move we made was 
strictly logical. It was all essential to 
the solid building-up of our business. Such 
a well-rounded scheme enables you to 
look after every angle of your own busi- 
ness. You can see to it that proper service 
is rendered. ‘Thus you avoid disappoint- 
ing your customers by the delays and 
hitches which so often occur when you are 
at the mercy of others over whom you 
have no control. 

“In business it is a cardinal sin not to 
live up to your word, not to fill to the 
letter what you undertake, not to deliver 
the goods as, when, and where promised— 
particularly when. Our first success was 
won by making delivery on the dot, or 
even ahead of time. All through the dis- 
location of war times we strained every 
nerve, and spared no expense, to live up to 
every promise made. [f we guaranteed 
delivery on a certain date, the goods were 
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Tender gums —a warning 


OAST defense 
protectsthelife 
of a nation, 
gum aefense the life 
of a tooth. On the 
gum line danger 
lies. If it shrinks 
through Pyorrhea 
(Riggs Disease) 
decay strikes into 
the heart of the 
tooth. 


Beware of gum 
tenderness that warns 
of Pyorrhea. Four 
out of five people over 


many under forty also 
Loosening teeth indi- 
cate Pyorrhea. Bleed- 
ig gums, too. Re- 
member — these in- 
flamed, bleeding gums 
act as so many door- 
ways for disease 
germs to enter the 
system—infecting the 
joints or tonsils—or 


ments 


prevents Pyorrhea, 
if used in time and 
used consistently. 
As it hardens the 
gums the teeth be- 
come firmer. 


Brush your teeth 
with Forhan’s. ft 
cleans the teeth 


them white and 
clean. 


If gum shrinkage 
has already set in, 
start using Forhan's 
and consult a den- 
tist immediately for 
special treatment. 


35c and 60c tubes 
r All Druggists 
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Guaranteed for six months’ wear or new garments free. You 
owe your pocketbook to send for it and save money on all you buy. 
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GOODELL & CO., 412 DURATEX BLDG., NEW YORK 
Largest mail order wholesale haberdarhery in the world. 


forty have Pyorrhea— | 


causing other ail- | 


Forhan's positively | 


scientifically—keeps | 


delivered on that date. We were careful 
| in making delivery pledges, but when once 
| made the pledges were kept—except when 
a submarine, or government regulations, 
| decreed otherwise. You must prove to 
people they can trust you if you want to 


uild up business relations with them.” 


WITH all his multitudinous activities 

Mr. Gaston takes time to keep up his 
health. He regards health as a sine qua 
non of success. At college he became a 
star football player, and then a football 
coach, in order to pay his way. Incident- 
ally, his initiative, Fig originality, his “go,” 
became manifest thus early, for it was he 
| who brought about a revolution in refer- 
eeing football matches. Instead of stalk- 
ing around in a dignified way, he rushed 
| all over the field, keeping constantly on 
“top of the play,” thus enabling him to 
| give decisions based on actual knowledge, 
not on guesswork. His “antics” attracted 
wide attention and have since been widely 
emulated by football referees throughout 
the country. 

“American manufacturers have lacked 
initiative in their methods of conducting 
| foreign trade,” said Mr. Gaston, in giving 
| one reason for the phenomenal growth of 
Gaston, Williams & Wigmore’s overseas 
business. “Instead of trying to force 
foreigners to buy what we had to sell, we 
made it our business to provide what they 
wanted to buy. If this necessitated cer- 
tain changes of product, very well, the 
changes were made. We do not worship 
ruts. We try to adapt ourselves to chang- 
ing conditions. This is one rule we seek 
to enforce not only in America but in 
every country in which we have estab- 
lished allied companies. 

“The whole international pack of cards 
is being reshuffled. There never were so 
many opportunities for progressive Ameri- 
can business interests. The Balkans alone 
offer a fertile field,” declared Mr. Gaston. 
“Of course, the prizes must be gone after. 
They don’t come to one.” In other words, 
initiative is needful. 

"Once you have figured out that a new 
enterprise can be profitably launched, or 
| a new territory invaded, what is the first 
| thing you do?" I asked. 

“Look for the right man to handle it,” 
came the immediate response. “ Fac- 
tories, steamships, buildings, financial in- 
stitutions—they amount to nothing, ab- 
solutely nothing, in themselves. They are 
only working tools. The results are 
wholly dependent upon the brains moti- 
vating them. Carnegie once remarked 
that if he were to lose his entire properties 
he could recover very quickly if left his 
men; they, not furnaces and rolling mills, 
counted most. The heads of our allied 
companies are all coówners with me. If 
the company makes good, so do they— 
handsomely." A number of Mr. Gaston's 
associates have become millionaires in the 
last few years. 

What are the qualities Mr. Gaston at- 
taches most importance to when picking 
men? 

"In seeking an executive I look for a 
man who can initiate; in choosing workers, 
I want men who can execute. 

“There are three types of men in busi- 
ness, the constructionist, the destruction- 
ist, the obstructionist. The construction- 
ist has initiative, courage, energy and 
| faith. He is a thinker and a builder. Re- 


alizing that nothing worth while is easy 
of attainment, he is prepared for rebuffs. 
He never loses faith in himself or his asso- 
ciates or his work. Being energetic, he 
does not tire easily. He appreciates ma- 
terial rewards, but, better still, he can 
truthfully say, with Robert Louis Ste 
venson, ‘I know what happiness is—l 
have done good work.’ The destruction- 
ist is a laggard and pessimist, devoid of 
initiative, courage and energy, more given 
to faultfinding in others than in striving to 
achieve, and he is destined to end as a 
failure. The obstructionist, unfortunate- 
ly, often has a certain kind of ability, but 
his fatal weakness consists of his propen- 
sity to say ‘don’t’ instead of ‘do,’ and 
‘can’t’ instead of ‘can.’ He believes in 
luck rather than in pluck. Standing still 
himself, he tries to retard others. ‘It’s no 
use,’ and ‘It won’t work,’ are his favorite 
maxims. 

" My observation of successful workers 
leads me to believe that the following five 
rules, if adhered to rigidly and dier ul 
will make for advancement: 


"First: Concentrate on your work—and 
work, 

“Second: Have confidence in your own abili- 
ty, but without egotism. 

“Third: Do not magnify the task set for 
you; rather minimize it. 

"Fourth: Enjoy your work as if it were 
some pleasurable sport. 

*Fifth: Begin with the determination to do 
one thing thoroughly. 


"*The way to do a thing is to do it,’ 
says the old adage. Make a start. Many 
men keep postponing action and worrying 
until the work on hand becomes a veri- 
table bugaboo. Get into grips with it. 
Wrestle with it—and the chances are you 
can overcome every difficulty that loomed 
so formidable. Edison was right when he 
declared that ‘Genius is ten per cent in- 
spiration and ninety per cent perspira- 
tion!’ Without work to transform it into 
action, initiative is no more useful than 
steam blown into the air. Dream, yes; but 
do, also, always. 

“Courage is indispensable. A weakling 
can keep pace with strong men when there 
are no obstacles to surmount, no fore- 
boding clouds to chill the spirit, no losses 
to shatter confidence, no grief to sear the 
soul with disappointment and anguish. 
But in ‘the times that try men’s souls’ the 
strong man rises above the crowd. 
Emergencies and changes do not frighten 
him. He bends circumstances to his pur- 
poses. Difficulties infuse zest into his 
tasks. 


“THERE is, however, a wide gulf be- 

tween confidence and blatancy. No 
man of ability need go about blowing his 
own horn. His work rings truer and sounds 
louder than a self-blown trumpet. He needs 
no pull. He is wanted by every aggressive 
organization in the country. Workers 
should know that employers like men to 
come to them with ideas, not always for 
ideas. 

“This is a glorious time for being alive 
and healthy and earnest and ambitious. 
There is so much to be done throughout 
the world. Great human needs have sprung 
up and will continue to spring up every- 
where. A clarion-call has gone forth for 
men—men who can plan and dare and do, 
who can rise superior to temporary defeat, 
who can find channels in which to make 
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themselves really helpful to the world. 
It is trite but true that, though there is 
crowding at the bottom of the ladder, 
there is not only room but a universal de- 
mand for men at the top. The way to 
reach the top is to get your foot planted 
squarely and firmly on the first rung and 
climb so fairly and tenaciously that no- 
body will or can knock you off.” 

r. Gaston is stronger on thinking and 
doing than talking. Perhaps more point- 
ers can be derived from this record of his 
actions than from his words. One neat 
epigram, however, is worth quoting in 
conclusion, since it epitomizes the whole 
lesson of his career: “One man who can 
initiate is worth a thousand who can only 
imitate. " 


THEODORE N. VAIL, one of the 
greatest business men of his time, 
will tell the readers of this magazine 
next month why he looks for a busi- 
ness boom. His article is full of in- 


terest, and what he says about prices | 


and wages vitally concerns us all. 


Is Man a Finished 
Product? 


WHEN you hold out the helping hand 
to the other fellow you are progress- 
ing along the only path of evolution left 
open. Physically and intellectually the 
evolution of man long ago ceased, accord- 
ing to Edwin Grant Conklin, professor of 
biology at Princeton. He says that the 
chances of man getting more beater power 
are about equal to those of the giraffe 
growing a longer neck—possible, but not 
probable, and likely to unbalance the 
possessor in either case. 

Generally speaking, there has been 
nothing new to report in the way of 
startling changes in structure in the ani- 
mal or plant world for thousands upon 
thousands of years. Progressive evolution 
long ago ia qe its climax and, perhaps, 
has passed it. As far as science can see, 
protozoa will have to go on being protozoa 
until. the end of time, and man will have 
to continue to be physically just what he 
is to-day. 

And there is no evidence, according to 
Professor Conklin, that a higher animal 
than man will ever appear on this planet; 
he may not be much, but he is likely to 
hold his own. So we will have to stick it 
out as we are physically and with very 
little hope of bettering the brains that 
were good enough for Aristotle and Plato. 
As individuals we are, at our best and at 
our worst, practically finished products, 
although we may succeed in adapting 
both mind and body better to conditions 
of life as we find it. 

What way, then, is left open for our 
advance? ; 

Professor Conklin sees light ahead 
along the way of social organization and 
coöperation, as in that direction he is 
sure that the limits of human evolution 
have not by any means been reached. 
The future, he says, “may not produce a 
superman, but it may produce a super- 
state and a supercivilization." 
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Why Some People Get in Wrong 
With Their Neighbors 


(Continued from page 25) 


do his chores, and his wife is laid up with a 
crippled foot. He is a good Indian, and I 
want you to go around morning and eve- 
ning and do his chores until he is better." 

Mr. Doolittle lived in a small cottage in 
the outskirts. His salary as a divine 
amounted to six hundred dollars a year, 
and he farmed a few lots to help make a 
living for his family. There were children 
to burn, and the unfortunate man faced a 
great problem in their maintenance. But 
he faced it with wonderful courage. I 
found him so interesting that I fell into 
the habit of spending the evening with him 
after doing the chores. He was a marvel- 
ous talker, and was stocked with more in- 
formation than an ordinary man could 
carry without side boards. 

It was impossible for me to suggest a 
topic that he couldn't discuss as though 
he had spent the best years of his life 
studying it. He actually knew a lot of old 
Greek tragedies by heart, and could quote 
them until the clock ran down. And such 
a man was dumped into a forgotten ham- 
let, preaching to a handful of people for 
six hundred dollars a year! However 
tragic this may seem, it is nothing uncom- 
mon. There are hundreds of spiritual 
heroes in the small churches of this 
country, enduring privation and throwing 
away large opportunities, because they 
feel called to that work. 

I had an idea of how hard up Mr. Doo- 
little was one evening, when one of the 
children complained that she was tired of 
corn bread and sorghum molasses. “We 
haven’t had anything else for weeks,” she 
whimpered. 

That evening the pastor was unusually 
interesting. He was telling me of the 
various age-old legends of the Wandering 
155 when there was a knock at the door. 

e opened the portal, and a lot of excel- 
lent men and women swarmed into the 
room. They all wore decorative smiles 
which betokened faith, hope, and charity; 
and the greatest of these is charity. 

It was a donation party, the only one I 
ever saw at close range. These good peo- 
ple knew what a struggle the pastor had to 
make ends meet, and they had come to 
shed some sunlight into his darkened life. 
Now, what that good man needed was a 
large smoked ham, and a slab of bacon, 
and a sack of flour, and some other things 
of the sort. 


i Bur they showered him with a ton of 


stuff that nobody could eat. There 
were doilies to put on the backs of chairs, 
and carpet slippers, and a helpful motto 
worked in colored wool on perforated 
cardboard, and felt slippers, and a hand- 
some muffler with his initials darned on it, 
and asbestos slippers, and some anti- 
macassars—whatever they are—and tin 
slippers, and—oh, it would take a week to 
give a catalogue. 
The reverend man was overwhelmed, 
probably with gratitude. He was so full 
of emotion that he couldn’t say much; but 


when the guests were gone, this sorely 
tried hero reared up and was evidently 
about to make a few timely remarks; but 
his wife held up her hand in a forbidding 
gesture and sighed,“ Don’t say it, Jasper!" 

And he didn’t say it; and I have been 
wondering ever since what he was going to 
say. I have an idea that it would have 
looked like Roman candles. The incident 
made such an impression upon me I de- 
termined right there never to enter the 
ministry, and have adhered to my vow. 

You may say this story is a digression, 
but it isn’t. Te illustrates the common 
faculty of doing the wrong thing, which 
lands people in qued Street; and the peo- 
ple who do the wrong thing usually don’t 

now it. They think they are brightening 
the corner where they are. 


"T HERE are so many ways of getting in 
wrong it would take a year to classify 
them. Most of us have little tricks, habits 
or mannerisms which keep us from being 
loved and caressed by our neighbors. 

Are you a good sport when you pay 
your bills? Countless people can't settle up 
without grating their teeth and looking 
like King Charles on the way to the block. 
There is nothing of greater importance 
than keeping your credit spotless. And 
paying up is only part of the job; if it takes 
a painless dentist to extract the money 
from you, the fact that you owe no man is 
not greatly to your credit. The man be- 
eed of our merchant princes and of all 
who have traffic with him is the one who 
acts as though he'd rather pay his bills 
than eat doughnuts. He who greets the 
bill collector with as much cordiality as he 
shows the man who drops in to pay him 
money has his name written there, on the 
page white and fair. 

ome years ago I was editor and pro- 
prietor of a weekly paper which was for- 
ever teetering along the edge of bank- 
ruptcy. There was a small job office in the 
back room, and two or three discouraged 
se who were always weighed down 

y a foreboding that the ghost wouldn't 
walk on pay day. I never could under- 
stand how I kept that concern going as 
long as I did, for the sheriff was never 
more than a few rods behind, and the 
superintendent of the county poor farm 
was always reminding me that he had a 
box stall fitted up for me whenever I was 
ready for it. 

One day, a prosperous business man 
sent for me and told me he had been 
watching my heroic struggles against an 
adverse fate and was going to help me. 
He had a lot of printing done in the course 
of a year, and therefore Pd have my share 
of it. And he gave me a considerable or- 
der, all the time overflowing with benevo- 
lent smiles, the milk of human kindness 
fairly dripping from them. 

I went back to the shop triumphant and 
told the printers. The foreman, who was 
the champion middle-weight pessimist of 
the town, was not at all enthusiastic. 
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SI know that old delegate,” said he; 
*' he has ninety-five cents of the first dollar 
` he ever T. still in his possession. You 
have to use a jimmy to pry a nickel from 
him. Of course he's good, and probably 
means well, but he just hates to see a 
doubloon get away, and you'll have to 
wear holes through. his stairway chasing 
up for your money.’ 

Insomuch as the foreman took a bitter 
view of all men and things, I imagined he 
was romancing; but I found there was no 
exaggeration in his remarks. Tightwads 
always have their offices at the end of 
eight or ten miles of stairway, to make it 
difficult for people who pass the hat or 
collect bills. I toiled up the long stairway 
to that man's office time and again, and 
always received some fatherly smiles and 
uplifting words of encouragement; but he 
never paid before the sixth visit. He was 
too busy, or he couldn't be interrupted 
just then, or he had to check up the ac- 
count, or someth ng else. 

And he was a fine man, who wanted to 
do good in the world, and who would 
rather be found dead in the alley than beat 
anybody out of a cent. He must have 
known how desperately I needed the mon- 
ey, but he couldn't break away from his 
unfortunate habit of staving off bill col- 
lectors. Later, he was a candidate for 
mayor, and the town needed him; the 

newspapers forgot all party ties and 
boosted him as one who was honoring the 
municipality by consenting to run. He 
should have been elected by an over- 
whelming majority; but the people who 
had climbed that weary stairway to his 
office over and over, and who had been put 
cff until to-morrow or the day after, got 
out and worked against him. They voted 
against him in every ward, and then put 
on false whiskers and repeated, and he 
was beaten so badly that Aristides the 
Just looked like a force winner by 
comparison. 

It broke his heart; he thought the town 
loved and admired him; and the town 
would have done so had it not been for his 
habit of making people earn their moncy 
twice. 


F a man finds that he is in wrong, and 

doesn't know why, he should drop 
everything else and do some gum-shoeing 
until he finds out. It isn't probable that 
the neighbors will come around and tell 
him the trouble. Neighbors, as a rule, 
will suffer in silence rather than call upon 
a man and tell him that they don't like the 
way he wears his face. 

There was a time when I found myself 
in an arctic atmosphere. The neighbors 
quit dropping in to hear my phonograph, 
and when I waddled around a block I en- 
countered stony stares instead of the glad 
smiles I used to know. One night, when I 
was seated by the fireside reading the an- 
nual report of the fourth assistant post- 
master general, a brick came through the 
window and narrowly missed my dome of 
thought. I had suspected that something 
was wrong; now I knew it. Neighbors 
don’t throw bricks through your windows 
unless the feeling is intense. 

I tried to figure out what I had done to 
et myself in bad, and had to give it up. 
T had tried to be a little sunbeam in the 
neighborhood. Only that evening I had 
put my trick dog through a whole series of 
circus stunts, that the children on our 


block might be entertained. I had spent | 
months training the dog, and all the time 
I had the amusement of the children in 
mind. 

. I hunted up Bill Kershaw, a neighbor 
who makes George Washington look like 
an amateur when it comes to telling the 
truth. Bill can’t tell a lie without the use 
of anesthetics. It’s good to have such a 
man in the community when some ghastly 
details must be revealed. 

I told him that I must know what I had 
done to get in wrong. I couldn’t stand it 
to have the neighb. ors treating me as 
though I had broken out with the itch. 

“It’s that blamed dog of yours," said 
Bill. “ Don't you know that the beast is a 
neighborhood pest? A woman can't lay 
down a pie or a piece of beefsteak or any- 
thing, but your dog swipes it. Also, he 
kills chickens, and he chewed the sawdust 
out of Miss Whitesmith's Angora cat, and 
he upset all the flowerpots on Joe Hemp- 
nets porch, and he crawled out of a 
mudhole and shook himself just when the 
Gault girls were going past in their white 
dresses, and he—" 

I didn't wait for any more. I thought I 
was doing a public service when I educated 
a dog to perform like a genius, and merely 
managed to make myself a social outcast. 


"T HERE is an age-worn theory to the 
effect that the office should seek the 
man. If the office had a chance to do it, it 
would be better for all branches of govern- 
ment, but the office has no show; every 
time it starts out on such a quest it is 
gagged and sandbagged by 2 lr of pa- 
triots who are determined to bleed and die 
for their country, regardless of expense. 

If the office only had a run for its 
money, and were permitted to seek the 
man without being shanghaied, fewer peo- 
ple would get in wrong, and the sum of 
human happiness would be increased. 

Every community has its chronic can- 
didates who are also chronic bores, and 
bores always are in wrong. Nobody has 
anything against the receptive candidate, 
the statesman who's always willing to res- 
cue our bulwarks and palladiums if called 
upon to do so, but who has too much per- 
sonal dignity to do coarse work in order to 
be nominated or elected to an office. He is 
a candidate only when the signs are right, 
when the voice of the people is handing 
out clarion calls and such things 

The chronic candidate is different. He 
always has his hat in the ring. Defeated 
for the legislature, he runs next time for 
sheriff, then for coroner, and finally for 
dog-catcher or any little old public trust. 
He's generally an amiable, pleasant fel- 
low, and he has persuaded himself that his 
ever-green candidacy is based upon a lofty 
ambition. He wears out the patience of 
men asking ‘them for their vote and in- 
fluence, but he is so good-natured nobody 
likes to drop him down the elevator shaft. 

When he has been defeated for every 
possible office, and is reduced to grubbing 
for a job as deputy constable, it begins to 
dawn upon him that he isn't exactly popu- 
lar, atid he wonders why. 

The people who are in wrong are always 
wondering why. And the reason is always 
the same, in the last analysis—lack of con- 
sideration for others. The man who bores 
his friends asking them to get out in the 
rain and take part in a procession in order 
that he may be elected justice of the 


I Must Have 
More 


How Cani Get It? 


Thousands of women every- 
where are saying that every 
day. Rents are higher, food 
and clothing cost more. They 
economize every minute; they 
go without things they need, 
and still they cannot. quite 
make ends meet. 

Maybe the income has increased a 
little. Still, it is not enough to pay 
for necessities, to say nothing of a 
few luxuries that every family is 
entitled to. What are you going 
to do about it? 


Here is the Answer 
Do what 17,600 other women have 
done. Become a successful World’s 
Star Representative and sell 


Worlds Star 


Hosiery and 
E eruca 


to your friends and neighbors. It 
is easy to do. It is made easier by 
our advertising in all the leading 
woman's magazines. 


The first sales you make always mean 
more sales. World's Star quality insures 
that. And hosiery and underwear are 
two things that every housewife must buy 
Íor herself and the family. 


Be independent—have a substan- 
tial business that is sure and 
profitable month after month. 


Write today for our beautiful catalog of 
World's Star Hosiery and Klean - Knit 
Underwear and complete information. 
Do this now, and in a very short time 
you will solve your money problems. 

For twenty-four years women 

have been selling World's Star 

Hosiery and Klein-Knit Under- 

wear. They hace made money. 

So can you. Write us today. 


Sin au 


Dept. 156 Bay City, Mich. 


FILMS DEVELOPE 
One roll 10c. 3 rolls for 25c 
Prints 4c up. Enlargements 20c up. 
24-hour high grade mail order service. 
Write for our FREE price list TODAY. 
Finishing Dept. 24 
= BASS CAMERA CO., Cio 


I N [ E a your own and earn big 

ual income in profes- 
sional fees, making and fitting a foot specialty to 
measure; readily learned by anyone at home in a 
few weeks; easy terms for training, openings every- 
where with all the trade you can attend to. No cap- 


ital required or goods to buy, no agency or soliciting. 
ress Stephenson Laboratory, 16 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


The American Magazine 


A Comparison of Costs 


A graphic picture of the high 
cost of doing business is shown 
by the rise in a long list of 
commodity prices during the 
past five strenuous years. 


By the exercise of unparal- 
leled economies, telephone rates 
have been kept almost un- 


changed. 


The fact is, the increase in 
the cost of commodities has re- 
sulted in what is equal to a de- 
crease in telephone rates. In 
other words: The dollar which 
was spent for the telephone 
has bought more than twice 
as much as the dollar spent 
for the commodity. 


One Policy 
BECOME A 


TRAFFIC MANAGER 


Over half a million large shippers and 
all rai need trained Traffit Men 
who know how to route 
/shipments, obtain 
shortest mileage, se- 

cure quickest deliv- 

eries, classify goods, 

obtain lowest rates. 


Demand is greater than 
the supply. ig positions 
await competent men at 


$35 to $100 a Week 


: Fit yourself for a Traffic 
Manager's position. We teach you by mail—in spare 
time—at home to qualify for one of the BIG jobs. 
Our course is thorough—ts endorsed by railroad om- 
cials and large concerns everywhere. Small cost—easy 


payments. Write for full details concerning the 

LaSalle Home Study Course in Traffic Management 

Learn how you can qualify for a big traffic job while 

holding your present position. Write today—NOW! 

LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 833-IC, Chicago 
ort "t 


"The. World's Greatest ension University 


The activities of reconstruc- 
tion which are now upon the 
nation have put a great burden 
upon the telephone. This con- 
dition has made necessary an 
advance in telephone rates. 


This advance does not ex- 
ceed an average of eight per- 
cent; almost negligible as com- 
pared with the advances in 
other lines of industry, yet 
enough to cover the increase in 
the cost of operation. 


Only through adequate reve- 
nue can there be assured the 
maintenance of a high standard 
of telephone service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 


to use, 
economical, safe 
and sure. Mixes with 
any kind of food that 
attracts rats and mice. 
“They don't die in the house." 


The oldest and largest selling 


exterminator. Sold by 
druggists and general 
stores everywhere. 


Write for 
Free Booklet 


E. S. WELLS. Chemist 
Jersey City, 


peace, may be amiable on the surface, but 
underneath he is all thoughtless selfish- 
ness. 

Little drops of water, little grains of 
sand, as the poet said, make the well 
Hen ocean, and the justly celebrated 
and. 

And the little things make or unmake 
human happiness. The little things make 
a man popular or the reverse. And home 
opularity is the sort that really counts. 

erhaps when I visit New York they'll 
put up a triumphal arch on Broadway, 
and hang out banners with “Welcome to 


| Our Beautiful City" on them, and that 


will be soothing, and nice to read about: 
but if I owe the butcher on Commercial 
Street for the soup bones I bought several 
weeks ago, the butcher will report the 
matter to the Retailers’ Association, and 
the secretary of that association will 
notify the local merchants that my stand- 
off is no good, and that will make the tri- 
umph in New York seem like tinkling 
cymbals and sounding brass. 

If I can be popular in Emporia, I don't 
care three assorted hoots about my stand- 
ing in New York or Boston. And to be 
popular in Emporia I must be eternally 
vigilant about the little things. If I let the 
dandelions grow on my lawn the seed will 
blow over to adjacent lawns and take root, 
and cause a lot of trouble; and my neigh- 
bors won't be impressed when I tell them 
I have been invited by the Board of Trade 
of Akron, Ohio, to spend a week there as 
the guest of the city. 

If I burn cheap coal in my furnace, turn- 
ing from my chimney great volumes of 
black, greasy smoke, so that when the 
women hang out their washing a number 
of beautiful gowns are ruined, it won't 
do me any good to visit those women 
and tell them, with pardonable pride, 
that a new five-cent cigar has been named 
after me, and that my portrait, litho- 
graphed in colors, is on each box. 

If you would know the truth about a 
great or famous man, don't consult the 
biographical works; drop into his home 
town, and ask the business men on the 
main street. The outside world knows of 
the big things he has done; his home town 
knows the little things, and the little 
things count. Perhaps his paintings are 
being exhibited in Madan Tussaud’s 
salon, or his books may be best sellers; but 
his neighbors don’t care about such trifles. 
They can tell you whether he keeps his 
phonograph going when people want to 
sleep, and you learn whether he is in 
wrong; and, if so, why. 


WALT MASON will have another of 
his inimitable personal experiences 
articles next month, entitled ‘‘I Re- 
fuse to Grow Old." Most of us would 
like to do the same. Walt tells us 
how he beats the game. 


How to Keep Happy—Five 
Infallible Rules 


KEEP your heart clean. 


Keep your mind free from worry. 
Keep your body in condition. 
Keep out of other people's affairs. 
Keep on the job. 
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The Best Idea I 
Ever Had 


FIRST PRIZE 


A Lonely Child Saved a 
Lonely Woman 


HE best idea I ever had was the 
idea of adopting an orphan child, 
a little homeless waif who was as 
much alone in the world as I. I was a 
single woman, a business woman, doing 
office work that took my time only from 
nine to three o'clock. I was in a large | 


city. 

The man to whom I was to have been 
married was killed in an automobile acci- 
dent three days before our wedding day. 
The blow almost took my reason; I had 
not a single relative and was absolutely 
alone in the world. I would manage to 
get along fairly well during the day; but 
in the evenings would wander around like 
a lost soul, trying to tire myself out, so 
I could sleep. The still small hours after 
midnight were terrifying. 

nd poms s was t inking, a in | 
circles, wondering what was to become ; 
of me, how long reason would stay on her Ty Sani-Flush. 
throne, when, all at once, the idea came 
to me like a bolt of lightning—why could 
I not have a child for a companion? I 
loved children, and I was making sufh- 


You'll never go back to the old irksome way 
of cleaning the closet-bowl. 


cient money to keep two. The chances Sani-Flush makes the work so easy—and 
were that I would never marry. d . h b 
With the daylight came the thought | oes it so much better. 
t ti | ! . . A : 
mue lure Saut a aisle NODIS] All you have to do is to sprinkle a little into 
having a child? I threshed the matter | the closet-bowl whenever necessary—follow the 


over and over, in and out, for one long 
week; then I said to myself, “I do not 
care what they think; my life is my own | 
to live as I see fit." 


directions on the can—then flush. 


Stains of all kinds, even rust marks, disappear. 


The following day I went to an orphan- š 
age. I wandered through the place, look- | And the regular use of Sani-Flush keeps the 
ing at each dear little face; I saw, standing closet-bowl and trap clean 
om all the peus tiny red-haired, | i 
reckled-faced boy. e expression of | 

: z á | Ask your dealer at once for Sani-Flush. If he i ble t 
wistfulness and longing ie that little face | supply you immediately, send us 25c (stamps or coin) for a fall 
l cannot recall to this day without tears | 2 size can postpaid. (Canadian price 35c; foreign price 50c.) 
coming to my eyes. I made inm mind | 
on the instant, this is the child for me. 
I inquired into the parentage and found | THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
it to be entirely satisfactory. The papers | 817 Walnut Ave., Canton, Ohio 
were made out and signed, and I took my | Canadian Agents: HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Limited, Toronto 


little boy home with me. 

He was shy for a while, but I soon won 
his confidence; the wistful expression left, | 
and, oh, the happiness of coming home! 
The evenings were no longer dull; there 
were games and picture shows, and two 
soft little arms around my neck; the happy 
little sighs and grunts were all that were 
necessary to drive loneliness away. 

I took my boy through school life and 
college. He finished with honors, a manly | 4 
young man, a beautiful character, and | 
devoted to me, his mother. i 

'Then came the call to war. My boy | 
entered an officers’ training school and 
came out a first lieutenant. He went 
across to France, June tst, 1918. He was | 
in the thickest of the fight in the Argonne 
Forest. I prayed night and day that he 
be spared. God was good. He has re- 
turned to me, a captain, with the cross 


Send for my book 


Improve Your Eyes Copy this Sketch 


25c coin 
A high-grade exercise and massage | 2nd let me see what you can 
method that quickly strengthens | do with it. Many newspa- 
Ta ids yo REM EL LL amine aon D 
cises that will improve the muscles of $125 00 or more per week were 
the temples and sides oí face, thereby | trained by my course of per- 
facilitating mastication and voca! | sonal individual lessons by 


pronunciation. Completely illus- | mail, PICTURE CHARTS 
trated. Entirely without apparatus make original drawing easy 
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MUSCLE BUILDER | Uncle Sam with 6c in stamps 


for sample Picture Chart, list of 
A steel spring exerciser and chest ex- students, examples of thelr work and evidence 


su 
pander, with a complete course of C. 
twenty-four selected exercises for de- of what you too can accomplish. Please state your age 


veloping all the muscles of the body. 
jeu e | Che Landon School 
cars of CARTOONING and ILLUSTRATING 


Prof. ANTHONY BARKER 1246 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 
Studio 4150 — 127 W. 42d St., N. Y. 
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You Can Play 
Better Golf 


if on Club in your bag bears the 


The name MACGREGOR assures you of 
quality—backed by the 22 years’ expe- 
rience largest manufacturer of 
golf goods in the world. 

There is personality in MACGREGOR 
Clubs—in each and every one of them. 

They are made—not by just good ' 
mechanics in their trade—but by ex- 
pert golfers. Every man who touches 
a MACGREGOR Club in the manufacture 

zs " isa golfer himself. Every 

man in our shop keeps up 
his game regularly on our 
own course, and the re- 


sult isbetter Club makers. 


Ask your dealer or 
professional for 
MACGREGOR Clubs 
—or send direct to 
us for free catalog. 


THE CRAWFORD, McGREGOR 


N & CANBY CO. 
N DAYTON, OHIO Z e 


| Craining for 


How to write, what to write, | 
ia and where to sell. 
Cultivate your mind. Develop 
2 your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
Jove spare time itable. 


urn your ideas into dollars. | 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing. Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
. Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr.Esenwein aly by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott's Magazine, and 
J a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it, Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
| this, for over one hundred members of the English 
Mj faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
j Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
T) they are constantly recommending our courses. 
We pubhsh The Writer's Library. We also publish The 
Writer's Monthly, eepeclaly valuable for its full reports of 


the Dierary market. 
manuscript criticism service. 


our teaching service, we offer è 


m 150-page illustrated catalogue free 
Please 


address 


ly Che Home Correspondence School 49 7^ 
M Dept. 134, Springfield, Mass. d 
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| I heard a sa 


of honor on his breast. One hand is gone; 
but I am the happiest woman in America 
to-day. T. M. S. 


SECOND PRIZE 


The Viewpoint of Mrs. Jones 
and Mrs. Smith 


TANDING before the counter of a New 

\J York department store one afternoon, 

lesvoman say to the customer 
she was serving: “No, ma’am, we don't 
carry those aprons. Our buyer says 
women don't wear them—and she always 
knows what stock, to carry." 

That remark started me to thinking. 
Just this attitude—of the management of 
the store knowing what customers want— 
is the one policy that irritates a woman 
shopper. rs. Áverage Woman knows 
what she wants, and she likes to have the 
store interested in her needs. 

Yet I know that, year after year, experts 
in their particular fields write a retail 
store's advertisements, arrange depart- 
ments, buy its merchandise; and the more 
experience these department store men 
and women have the bigger their salary 
checks. 

Then I asked myself: These experts 
in advertising, retail merchandising, and 
store management—what do they have 
in mind about Mrs. Jones’s needs for her 
family of six, or Mrs. Smith's ironing 
difficulties with little Johnnie's wash suits? 
Isn't it true that these men and women 
who write page advertisements and buy 
thousands of dollars! worth of merchan- 
dise are so absorbed in line rates and 
merchandise profits that they absolutely 
lose the viewpoint of Mrs. Jones and 
Mrs. Smith? 

Why, I reasoned, don't these depart- 
ment store experts ever consult Mrs. 
Jones or Mrs. Smith—the average woman 
shopper, about the store, the salespeople, 
the store's newspaper advertisements? 
Why don't they get her opinions, her out- 
side point of view? 

With that idea, I called on executives 
of the leading department stores in the 
United States. Here are some points I 
made in talking with them: 


I don't know anything about department 
stores or merchandising—outside of what my 
shopping has taught me—but I know what 
gloves or blouses or underwear Mrs. Average 
Woman likes, and wants to buy. 

I never wrote an advertisement in my life— 
but I know how women talk and think, what 
appeals to them when they read an advertise- 
ment and what they want to know about goods. 
I know, for example, that, instead of reading 
about “A Sale of Boys’ Wash Suits," Mrs. 
Smith will be immediately interested if she 
reads: “Boys’ Wash Suits that are Easy to 
Iron"—a personal problem with her. 

I never managed a retail store, but I know 
approximately the consecutive steps Mrs. 
Jones takes in shopping, how her mind oper- 
ates, and the little conveniences she likes. 

In other words, I am merely an average 
woman, with the ordinary viewpoint of the 
woman who stands before your counter. I am 
not interested in your store any more than it 
helps solve some of my problems of dress, 
housekeeping, and taking carc of my children. 


, I know what I like to find in a store—the 


goods, the salespeople, the atmosphere. 
Therefore, why not let me, an average wom- 
an, an outsider, cooperate with your buyers 


and your advertising man, and give them the 
benefit of my average viewpoint, my objec- 
tive, disinterested criticism from the woman 
shopper's viewpoint, of your store, your 
merchandise and your advertising? 


Since then I have coóperated with two 
department stores in the capacity of the 
average woman shopper, lending my 
objective impartial viewpoint in making 
suggestions and constructive and de- 
structive criticisms of the store, its 
merchandise, its advertising. 

Needless to say, I haven't always been 
popular among buyers, merchandise men, 
and advertising writers, but have 
saved hundreds of dollars for the depart- 
ment store owners—and, after all, they're 
the men to please. R. L. 


THIRD PRIZE 
An Official Santa Claus 


T? THE best of my knowledge and 
belief, I am the only person in the 
United States recognized by the Post 
Office Department as "Santa Claus," 
and officially authorized to receive and 
dispose of letters addressed to this patron 
saint of children. 

Perhaps the most precious illusion of 
childhood is the Santa Claus myth. It 
is the thrilling anticipation of his visit 
that invests Christmas with its supreme 
interest for little folks. And it is his 
failure to leave a token of his mysterious 
visit in the stocking hung up to receive 
his gift that occasions bitter disappoint- 
ment in the hearts of children who have 
pinned their hopes to Santa Claus, and 
who may have written a letter to him 
addressed to the North Pole, or some 
other inaccessible place from whence he 
was supposed to come. 

The idea of answering letters addressed 
to Santa Claus came to me while visitin 
the Dead Letter Office at Washington. 1 
realized there how tragic the experience 
must be for the little folks not to have 
their Santa Claus letters answered; and I 
thought that this would be especially true 
in the case of the children of the very 
poor. They have so few comfort-gifts, and 
they believe so heartily that "Santa" is 
able to supply all their wants, if only they 
can get a message to him. 

In working out my idea I found it 
necessary to secure an appointment from 
the United States Post Othce Department 
as official Santa Claus for my city, in 
order that I might receive and dispose 
of letters addressed to Santa Claus. Then 
I had to deposit money for stamps, since 
very few of these letters are stamped 
when dropped into the mail boxes. And, 
finally, I had to solicit funds among my 
generous friends to provide for the 
purchase of Christmas gifts. 

For five years I have held this unique 
office and have found great delight in 
doing this work here in Augusta, Maine. 

visit every family from which a 
child's letter to Santa Claus is received. 
This is very necessary. One must know 
the children and their environment in 
order wisely to meet the needs of each 
individual child or family. Quite often | 
find that the parents are able and glad to 
furnish the Cliristinas gfts desired by 
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Irritability Decreases Efficiency 


HEN a man is irritable and annoyed by 

little things his efficiency is greatly dimin- 
ished, because under these conditions he cannot do 
his best work, nor can he get the best work out of 
those about him. 


Generally, indigestion in some slight form is the 
“makings” of a grouch. 


In most cases of this sort the routine use after 
meals of my Original Pepsin Chewing Gum will re- 
lieve the indigestion and restore the temper of the 
individual to a calm, normal condition. 
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HUMAN-TALKER 


The King among Parrots, brought from old 
Mexico while young. Can be trained to talk 
fluently by the simplest methods. Imitates 
'f* human voice to perfection; learns long phrases, 
sings, whistles, makes home cheery. 


Perfectly tame Ba Parrots 
for a limited Sine cay $ 1 2 


.. Interesting life -- Sold with our written guarantee. Sent by express anywhere in U.S 

travel-- meet influential people. or Canada. ae A E m 
Demand Mr. O. S. Moe, 549 N. 67th St., Seattle, Wash., writes: y dear 
For oe a Growing Polly bought from you a year ago is sure a dandy. Talks, sings, 
s Mime init Many who whistles, barks, crows, cries and everything else, Says the cutest 


things, such as ‘Do you love me, sweetheart?’ etc.” 

Ilustrated Catalog and Booklet free. 
Max Geisler Bird Co., Dept. S-7, Omaha, Nebr. 
Birds and Pet Animals, 31 years in business. 


| their child from whom I have received a 
‘letter. In such cases, I leave the letter 
with the parents. 

Sometimes I find that only one child 
has written, while there are other little 
folks in the family equally needy, though 
possibly not as enterprising; and I see 
to it that each child in the home is re- 
membered with suitable gifts. Then 
again I find in my visits that not infre- 
quently, because of sickness or mis- 
fortune, food, clothing, or medical at- 
tendance may be desperately needed in 
the home. And so a Santa Claus letter 
from some little child, possibly despatched 
without the knowledge of the parents, 
becomes the occasion of a visit that dis- 
covers pitiful needs, and results in maybe 
saving a life and rescuing a family from 

reat disaster. Last year in my visits I 
ound three dear young (7?) b dics all 
over eighty years of age, in different 
families; and I have kept in touch with 
them all through the year. One has just 
celebrated her EN, birthday with a 
real birthday cake- -the first one she ever 
had—and it was worth a great deal of 
effort just to see the joy that was ex- 
peened in her face when she received this 
remembrance. 

Children often ask for peculiar gifts. 
For instance, one boy eight years of. age 
asked for a flashlight. I wondered why. 
My visit disclosed the fact that he and 
his brother, one year younger, were both 
cripples. He was confined to his bed 
most of the time, and he thought that 
the flashlight would help him pass the 
nights when he could not sleep because of 
pain. 

And so I think that the most valuable 
part of this Santa Claus work is in fol- 
lowing up the letters and finding out the 
conditions in the homes from whence 
they come. Of course I make my errand 
known only to the mother, or whoever is 
in charge of the child or children. I see 
the little folks, but I do not let them know 
that I have their letters to the good saint. 
The gifts are delivered to these homes on 
Christmas Eve, after the “kiddies” are 
all in slumber land. 

Letters are received from many sec- 
tions of the United States. A very few 
have a return address on the envelope 
which enables me to get in touch with 
the father or mother of the child who has 
written. 

A banker in Alabama to whom I re- 
turned his little boy's letter has become 
| so much interested in this work that last 
Christmas he acted as Santa Claus to 
many poor children. He now purposes to 
have an official Santa Claus appointed 
for his city before next Christmas. His 
boy's letter, like most others, was ad- 
dressed "Santa Claus, North Pole." J] 
could never quite determine how it came 
to be delivered to me at Augusta, Maine. 

I usually ascertain, from the postmaster 
of the place where the letters are mailed, 
the name of some person who might be 
interested in this matter, and I find that 
after writing to them they are always glad 
to look after the children in their city 
from whom I have received letters. 


But not alone at Christmas time 
Comes holiday and cheer, 

For one who loves a little child 
Hath Christmas all the year. 


MRS. C. T. PENNEY 


The Girl That Henry Had to Fire, by Cora ScHILLING LAWSON 


The Girl That Henry 
Had to Fire 


(Continued from page 53) 


It is said that when a man enters the 
kitchen it is time to measure him for the 
matrimonial harness. It must be con- 
fessed of Henry that he struggled not at 
all; in fact, he even slipped his head and 
shoulders under the yoke. And when he 
left he promised to come the following 
evening, and he even murmured some- 
thing about a movie for the next week. 
Oh, Henry! 

He went to bed that night with a feel- 
ing of complete satisfaction as he reviewed 
the details of the day. He had deported 
himself well, he reflected. After all, there 
was nothing dificult about the society 
game. 

On Monday, after a similar visit on 
Sunday, minus the work, Henry even 
viewed the plants and doilies with pleas- 


ure. Marie, he was secretly using her | 


first name now, was a sweet girl, just a 
sweet, homey girl. 
That morning opened a new era for 


Henry Connell, though no one noticed the | 


change except Henry himself. The work 
seemed to come more easily; he joined 
in the office conversation as a matter of 
course, and when Johnson asked him to 
look up an article on cornices, Henry 
laughingly told him to do it himself. 

Just one thing, though: he neglected to 
tell the chief draftsman about the mistake 
in the specifications. He had forgotten 
all about it; for when he remembered the 
specifications at all, he thought only of 
Marie, still typing them. Farrell, who had 


been expected on Saturday, had been de- | 


layed. 
ENRY rode home with Marie after 


work on Monday; on Tuesday a movie 


with Marie absorbed his interest; and on | 


Wednesday he promised to read over the 
specifications, which she had finally fin- 


ished. She was alittleuncertan ofthem, she | 


said, viewing the neat pages with pride. 
If Henry didn’t mind—and of course he 
didn’t. 

That night, when all the rest were gone, 
Farrell came back to town and directly to 
the office. 

“Hello, Henry! Working overtime?” 
heasked, slipping out of his light coat and 
depositin 4a satchel on the bleeding 
heart. ‘ “Hello!” looking around the dec- 
orated office, “what’s all this nonsense? 
Connell, who’s been April-fooling around 
here?” 

“Er—Miss Crosby, I believe—the new 
stenographer —” 

“Nonsense! Take it down—or wait— 
have the office boy do it to-morrow. 
Can’t be bothered with a lot of gimcracks 
around here.” 

Gimcracks! Henry felt like taking up 
arms in defense of the ancient curtains and 
the bleeding heart. 

“What’re you looking at? New bank 
specifications? How are they?" 

“Well,” Henry could see nothing to be 

ained by delaying the catastrophe, “I’ve 
b und quite a few mistakes. Some of them 
can be fixed up; but some of them—” he 
shook his head. 
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| The Habit of 
Happiness 


If you are worried, no meas- 
ure of physical comfort will 
suffice to bring sleep, not even 
the wonder-comfort of the 
Sealy. 


This Incident You must Spang the habit of 
| happiness. Then with your mental 
May Help You i state in tune with sleep's revitalizing 


processes, the resilient comfort of 
the Sealy will be even more apparent 
and both your body and mind will 
reflect its benefits in normal, refresh- 
ing slumber. 


Said the Doctor to a 
patient: “Your unwilling- | 
ness to admit that you NE 
have improved, shows a 
decided tendency toward 
the dark, rather than the 
bright side of life—a men- 
tal attitude that will cause 
you to make yourself ill, | 
for the petty cares of the | 
day will be sufficient to 
upset you at night. You 
must change your thought; 
cultivate happiness.” 


The comfort of the Sealy is truly a thing 
apart from ordinary comfort. The Sealy is 
made exclusively of light, fluffy prize cotton, 

inseparably interwoven into a single bart five 
feet high,then pressed down, inserted into the 
ticking and released to the generous depth 
and buoyant softness of the mattress, 


Your request will bring an instructive booklet 
on sleep, also cias rene samples and the 
name of a Sealy deal: 


SEALY MATTRESS CO. 
Sugar Land, Texas 


Send Sketch and De- 
scription of your Inven- 
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“I knew that girl wasn't any good. 
Don't know what Marsh was thinking of 
when he sent her. I told him I wanted 
someone with brains. Can't see why Miss 
Dawson got married. Do you know, she'd 
been with us for fourteen vears!" His 
tone bespoke a grievance at Miss Daw- 
son's perfidy. 

“I’m waiting for Burton to get here," 
he went on, looking at his watch. “Said 
he'd be here at six. Got a contractor, 
Evans, coming up to see about the heat- 
ing in the Bromley school. That's the job 
we're doing the contracting on, too. Know 
anything about it?" 

enry did; he had prepared practically 
all the data on it for Burton. 

“If Burton doesn’t get here, could you 
see Evans about it?" Farrell persisted. 
“I don't know anything about it, except 
that we can't stand to pay more than 
eighty-five hundred for heating—if we're 
going to come out ahead." 

Henry floundered. How could he see 
Evans and discuss that important mat- 
ter? He knew all the details, but he had 
never done any business of that sort; had 
never even talked to the contractors in 
the office. His mouth became dry, and 
he swallowed desperately and cleared his 
throat. 

“Why—er—I know the details but— 
that is—” 

The door opened and Miss Crsosby and 
Evans entered together; Miss Crosby to 
get the umbrella she had forgotten, and 

“vans to fix upon a price for his services— 
in case it could be agreed upon. Henry 
looked at Marie, and she looked back at 
him. Her eyes seemed to say admiringly, 
“Here’s a meeting of big men!” And 
Henry unconsciously responded to her 
faith. He nodded a quick response to Mr. 
Farrell, and shook hands cordially with 
Evans. 

“Just got back from Oneida,” Farrell 
explained. “Rushed to death and have 
another appointment in a few minutes. 
Connell here will take care of you, Evans. 
He knows as much about the deal as I do 
—more, in fact,” with a short laugh. 

“PIl just take Mr. Evans into your of- 
fice, Mr. Farrell," Henry said respectfully 
but with confidence, feeling Marie's ad- 
miring eyes upon him. Somehow there 
was an expression in her eyes which made 
Henry feel like a million dollars. 


BUT in the sanctum, Henry's inspira- 
tion left him. He sat down in Farrell's 
place, opposite Evans, and looked earnest- 
ly at the ceiling, the while his fingegs 
rapped a light tattoo on the polished desk. 

"Well?" said Evans encouragingly; and 
Henry was forced to look the situation 
fairly in the face. He would have given 
anything to escape it, but he was hope- 
lessly caught. His heart sank. And then 
—as he was bringing his eyes down from 
their desperate gaze at the ceiling, he sud- 
denly noticed that the transom was open. 
Marie was probably still out there! She 
would be able to hear every word that was 
said. At that thought, a thrill went 
through him. 

"Well, Mr. Evans," he began easily, 
“Tve looked up all the data on this propo- 
sition, taken off the number of feet of 
radiation, etc., figuring on using a down- 
draft furnace, according to the plans. 
Now, what's the best price you can 
make?" 


The Girl That Henry Had to Fire, by Cora SCHILLING LAWSON 
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“Eighty-seven hundred dollars,” Evans 
answered promptly. 

Henry whistled. “Your figures are 
high." His tone was a trifle indifferent. 
“We can get it done for less than that.” 

“Say, eighty-five hundred, then," Ev- 
ans finally suggested, after a spirited ar- 
gument which left Henry apparently un- 
moved. 

“See here!" Henry produced a pad and 
pencil. “Tve figured it that your expenses 
for material and labor will amount to 
approximately seven thousand two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. Counting you ten per 
cent—which is a good profit—the job will 
come to about eight thousand dollars: Is 
that agreeable?” 

"No, it isn't. I don't see what's the 
matter with this firm—always trying to 
chew a fellow down. The architect ought 
to stand in with the contractor." 

“Do you take it at eight thousand?" 
Henry cleared the desk with a business- 
like flourish. “Yes or no?” 

“The architect only deals with the own- 
er once,” persisted Evans. “He has to 
deal with the contractor hundreds of 
times. They ought to pull together." 

"Yes or no?" snapped Henry. 

He said it curtly, Dessus his heart was 
pounding so that he wasn't any too sure 
of his voice. But Evans didn't know that. 


And when a continuation of the same tac- | 
tics finally brought a grudging “Yes” from | 


the contractor Henry decided that busi- 
ness was comparatively easy—if you 
knew how. » 

After Evans had gone, Henry found to 
his surprise that Farrell was still in the 
office, this time in the drafting-room. 

"Well?" he asked. 

Henry grinned. “He came down to 
eight thousand. He’ll be making a good 
profit at that rate, too, Mr. Farrell. I fig- 
ured out that he'd be making a good ten 
per cent at that." 


*How did it happen that you figured it | 


out? What was the matter with Burton?" 

*Well—the fact is—" Henry didn't 
want to tell tales. “I guess Burton was 
busy on some other job, and he asked me 
if I would just as soon—” 

“I see. Now tell me what's been goin 
on while I was away. Anything new?' 
His tone was pleasantly confidential, the 


kind he used in discussing affairs with the P 
head draftsman, and Henry felt a glow of f 


pleasure in the situation. "About those 
specifications,” Farrell went on, “they’re 
rotten. Thewoodwork isall wrong. Know 
anything about that?" 

“Yes, sir. I noticed that, just after Miss 
Crosby had finished with them. That 
ought to be birch—all the woodwork ex- 
cept the doors. She said Burton—" 

"[ see. Well, go on." 

About nine, Mr. Farrell asked Henry 
about dinner, and he suddenly remem- 
bered he hadn't eaten. 

“Come down to the Park with me and 
have dinner, and then Ill drive you home." 

Henry glowed. It was a new experience 
for him—this association with a big man. 


WHEN Henry reached the office the 
next morning, he knew the worst 
had happened, at least, next to the worst. 


The first thing that he saw was the big | 


bare window, shed of its ancient cur- 
tains. Second, he saw the Cluny lace doily 
and the little lunch cloth folded on a cor- 
ner of the desk with two little bands of red 
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This is Richard A. Oldham 
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This Corona served with the 
A.E.F.; wounded but still game 


HE story of this particular Corona is typical 

rather than unusual. Like thousands of other 

Coronas it did more than has ever before been 
required of a typewriter—more than it was believed 
any typewriter could do. Corona has written its own 
chapter in the history of the war, written it in the 
front-line trenches and the back areas, under condi- 
tions which would have disqualified a less sturdy or 
more ponderous machine. 


To Corona’s thousands of peace-time users it was un- 
necessary for “The Personal Writing Machine" to help 
win a world war to prove its sturdiness. But in the 
minds of millions of men and women who have known 
Corona only as the name of “that little typewriter,” it 
will now be clear that Corona is the writing machine 
of universal adaptability. It is the writing machine 
you can take anywhere and use anywhere, the logical 
companion of the fountain pen, as personal as your 
watch and as unceasingly useful. 


CORONA TYPEWRITER Co., INC., Groton, N.Y. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
Agencies in All Principal Cities 


CORONA 


The Personal Writing Machine 


fold it up — take it with you 


LEARN THE 
AUTOMOBILE BUSINESS 


Be able to have the paying business in 
n town. There is a big opportunity in this 
eld for men. 


trained 
In six to eight weeks you will be ready for a 
position as Garageman, Automobile Expert 
or Licensed Chauffeur and capable of earn- 
ing from 

$90-$400 Per Month and More 

You learn here by putting on overalls and doing 
the actual work, under expert instructors. By this 
method you cannot fail. If you have yearned for 
a future where you can make big money—hore it is. 

Write TODAY for information. 


BUFFALO AUTO SCHOOL 
Dept. 112 Buffalo, N. Y. 


wear the ring 
triends can teli a B 

decide to buy it—send us $2.60 a month until $18.76 has been paid. 
w., Tell us which ofif 
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From N. Y. Globe, 
April 26 


Weighs a trifle more 
than6pounds—closes 
up like a book, travels 
in its own snug case 
or a corner of your 
luggage. Costs $50.00 
with carrying case. 


$4.71 
. M you, or if any 
ll it from a diamond, send it back. 


ribbon laid on top. The geranium and the 
broken bleeding heart-were stowed away 
on the floor behind the counter. 

“Mr. Farrell made Everett take them 
down,” Marie mourned as he came in. 
“T think he’s mean.” 

“Never mind," Henry soothed. “I 

uess he just wants the place to look 
Dusineselike." 

“Oh, business! I get so tired of it. It's 
all right for you. You understand it all; 
but—” she shrugged her shoulders. 

Understand it all! 

“Marie,” he said soberly, “do you know 
you’d be an inspiration to a fellow.” 

Marie held her breath, and spoke not a 
word. However—neither did Henry. Af- 
ter a moment’s embarrassing silence, he 
picked up his hat and went on into the 
drafting-room. 

At ten minutes to twelve—Henry had 
just glanced at his watch—the office boy 
summoned him. 

“Boss wants you,” he grinned. Everett 
always imagined the worst. 

But Henry, after last night’s experience, 
had only a temporary pang of wonder. 
His conscience was clear, he reflected on 
his way to the office. 

“Sit down, Henry." Farrell had called 
him that several times now. “I want to 
talk a few matters over with you, and 
I’ve just got fifteen minutes before Evans 
will be here to sign that contract. You 
saved us money on that deal, Henry! But 
to get down to business: You're pretty 
fos on details, the chief tells me, and I 

now you're good at meeting people. To 
tell the truth, Connell, I hed: you meet 
Evans last night just to see how you would 
do it. I know you’re a good office man, 
but a man wont get far if he can’t meet 
people. 

“Now my proposition is this: I’m sick 
of the way Burton’s acting. He’s with a 
pretty wild crowd of fellows and he neg- 
lects his work here. Fact is, I thought of 

oak. you in his place as detail man. 

ou'll be next to the chief; and, for salary, 
how's forty-five a week? Burton's been 
getting fifty; but we'll start you in at for- 
pive if that’s satisfactory. How about 
it?” 


HENRY was so surprised that he for- 
got to clear his throat. When he 
spoke his voice was husky. 

“That’s just fine, Mr. Farrell. I'll do 
my best." 

" All right, then, Connell. You'll start 
next week;" with a nod of dismissal. **Just 
a minute, though," as Henry had his hand 
on the knob. “I looked over the specifica- 
tions for that new bank again. They're 
impossible, and so is the girl. Get rid of 
her. She's been here two weeks. Here's 
her check for a month—that'll be like two 
weeks’ notice. Only l don't want her two 
weeks! I don't want her two minute. 
You tell her. And send Burton in to me. 
That's a firing apiece." Farrell smiled at 
him as man to man. "And, Henry, go 
down to see Marsh and tell him to send 
us a stenographer; not a home decorator." 

After delivering the message to Bur- 
ton, Henry found his way to the office 
where Miss Crosby was seated at the type- 
writer. llis ears were hot but otherwise 
he felt fairly cool. In a matter of fact tone 
he told her of his raise. Marie glowed. 

"Oh, Henry! I'm so proud of you. I 
always knew you were de smartest man 
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“X, jn the office. I wouldn't be surprised if 
; you'd be in the firm pretty soon. Now 
w you'll give me the specifications instead 
t% of Burton, won't you? I'm glad. I never 
did like him." | 

“That’s what I wanted to talk to you | 
about, Marie.” Henry looked cautiously 
around to make sure that all doors were 
closed and that they were alone. “Do you | 
“a remember I was saying that you'd be an 
‘< inspiration to any man? Can I—er—that | 
is—" Henry lost the cue of the speech he 
had so carefully planned. “That is—will | 
you marry me?” 

“Why, Henry! What an awful time to 
: ask me.” She had visions of moonlight 
ise — and soft music; but to Henry the light in Five years ago he was a subordinate. LaSalle gives every man the chance to train 
ce her eyes and the music of her voice was | Today he is dictating policies in a great ee Gar acer er decr ME OMS 
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” organized " over ia 
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came evidence—copies of hundreds of letters— prominent have from 50 to 100 or more occupying 
a present.” That was honest enough and | positions but who had been advanced thru LaSalle 


positions of responsibility. 
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: . modern days. wonderful instra- Easy fo Pay 
When I number over these benefits, 
if that grew out of our hard years of self- 
denial, I say that I am not so sure whether 
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The Men 
Who Smoke 


"Way back in the jungle-days of this 
country, the Indians! They were stoics and 
great fighters. We white men learned how 
to smoke from them. 

Over four hundred years later, the Ar- 
gonne! Yanks fighting from rock to rock 
and from tree to tree, Indian fashion. 
Stoics, singers, t fighters—and great 
smokers. A combination not to be beaten. 
They made the Hun run. 

Our men in the Argonne, eager to get 
back where smokes were more plentiful, 
saved the world another whole winter of 
fighting. 

A wonderful thing—tobacco! 


There wasn’t any 
smoking at the Versailles 
Peace Conference, but 
there was considerable 
smoking between times. 
Human nature ran true 
to form. Men were con- 
tinually stealing out into 
the lobbies for a few 
restful puffs; also many 
of the most im- 
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and words of wisdom 
issued from the same 
lips. 

Why is it that so 
many of the big men of 
modern times are smokers? Isn’t it because 
men who work on nerve need something 
that makes them let up once in a while? 

That’s what your pipe-smoker does. He 
drops for a moment the matter that is wor- 
rying him. He sinks into an easy position, 
lights his pipe, and after a few absent- 
minded, restful puffs his mind swings back 
on that subject fresh and with a bang. 

A pipe-smoker asks but little. He wants 
a good pipe, but he simply must have the 
tobacco that just suits him. 

If you happen to be sort of half-worrying 
along without exactly the tobacco you 
want, we would be glad to have you try 
Edgeworth. 

It may not suit your individual taste, but 
it has made a hit with many finicky pipe- 
smokers. And you can decide whether or 
not you like it so easily! 

Simply send us your address together 
with that of the dealer ordinarily supplying 
you, and we will despatch to you generous 
samples of Ed work in both forms—Plug 
Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth Plug Slice is pressed into 
cakes, then cut into thin moist slices. A 
slice rubbed in the hands makes an average 
pipe-load. 

Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed is ready to 
pour straight into your pipe. It packs 
nicely, and burns freely, evenly. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes, suited 
to the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed and Edge- 
worth Plug Slice come in small pocket-size 
packages, in attractive tin humidors and 
glass jars, and also in convenient in-between 
quantities, 

For the free samples, address Larus & 
Brother Co., 25 South 21st Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Plug Slice or 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber. 
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orous self-denial. But a period of three 
lucky years did more for us financially 
than all the others put together—as 1s 
often the case, I have noticed. So for the 
past six or eight years we have had all the 
things that a generous income can buy— 
all the things we used to dream of having, 
in those lamp-lit evenings on the farm. 
They have come to us; and the tragedy is 
that for her they came too late. Ta the 
very year when our luck turned and 
things began to be easier for all of us, my 
wife passed out, leaving the boy and the 
girl and me alone. 

The boy will be twenty this year; he is a 
sophomore in the university, and his sister 
is three years younger. In my bungling 
man’s way, I have tried to take their 
mother’s place as well as I could. I have 
been their pal, sharing their friendships 
and their excursions, taking far more time 
to be with them than the average father 
does. 

Perhaps long before I go they will have 
established themselves sufficiently, so that 
my money will make little difference in 
their lives one way or the other. Yet 
when a man passes fifty he must face the 
possibility that the end may come more 
quickly than he expects. So I have made 
my will, dividing my money equally be- 
tween them; and still I find myself won- 
dering constantly whether that is the best 
way. , 


ERHAPS the question comes to me 

more keenly than to most men because 
the money that I have seen left in bulk to 
children has had usually an unfortunate 
history. I remember especially the case of 
Ed Stewart, who left a quarter of a million 
to his son Rob. Ed and I were boys to- 
gether, attending the same village school 
and swimming in the same mill pond, and 
we entered business life in Boston at about 
the same time. Except for my ill health 
and subsequent experience on the farm 
our histories were pretty much the same. 
For each of us the tide turned, swelling 
our savings into considerable sums. Still, 
neither Ed nor I ever thought of ourselves 
as rich men. We were not consumed by 
the love of money; but we had for it a 
wholesome respect, because our mone 
represented our lives; it was work crystal- 
lized; it was blood and muscle and bone. 

Ed had meant to create some sort of 
trust fund for his wife and boy; but death 
came to him suddenly in an automobile 
smash-up, before he had even made a will. 
So his wife inherited her legal part; and 
the balance—when he became twenty- 
one—went in a lump sum to Rob, his son. 
Ed had rather spoiled the boy in his later 
years, there is no doubt of that. Business 
had pretty well tied him up, and he tried 
to make up for his lack of personal atten- 
tion to the family by drawing checks. 
Rob had his own automobile and was 
allowed to charge purchases at the stores 
to suit his own sweet will. At fifteen he 
enjoyed most of the luxuries that had 
come to Ed and me only as a result of 
years of hard work; and because he had 
the things that men have and did the 
things that men do, he made the common 
mistake of imagining that he was, in fact, 
a trained and tested man. 

After Ed's death two or three of us 
constituted ourselves a volunteer commit- 
tee to look after the boy; but we were not 
able to make much progress. Until he 


should be twenty-one, his money was un- 
der the guardianship of his mother, and 
we managed to keep it safely invested, 
and even to increase it somewhat. But 
Rob merely tolerated us. It was easy to 
see that his mind was fixed on the moment 
when he should be rid of us all, and able 
to do as he pleased with his own. The day 
came at last, and with hardly a word of 
appreciation for what we had done for 
him he gave us to understand that from 
now on he meant to take affairs into his 
own hands. 


I? WAS several years ago, at a period 
when the newspapers were full of the 
story of new fortunes created by the two 
newest industries—the automobile and 
the motion picture. I had a strong suspi- 
cion that Rob would be lured toward one 
or the other of them; as a matter of fact, 
before he was through he had had his fling 
at both. A group of smooth-tongued gen- 
tlemen had managed to secure his ac- 
quaintance at the time the announcement 
of his father's death appeared in the news- 
papers; and they presented to him then a 
golden opportunity for doubling his 
wealth through the manufacture of a new 
low-priced car. 

With his mother's aid we had managed 
to send these benevolent gentlemen about 
their business; but Rob made it clear that 
he cherished no feeling of gratitude toward 
us on that account. We had cheated him 
of the opportunity of becoming at once a 
millionaire; we were a crowd of old fogies, 
designed for small affairs. I knew that the 
benevolent gentlemen would keep him on 
their list during the intervening years; 
they were on hand only a day or two after 
his twenty-first birch. 

A few ds later I heard reports of the 
great new factory that was to be, and the 
new car, drawings for which were already 
prepared. I ed not go into too great de- 
tail. For some reason the men concerned 
were content to take only half of Rob's 
money in exchange for the very finely 
executed set of blue prints which they 

repared for him, and the large strip of 
ng Island meadow land where the new 
factory was to have been. Perhaps the 
were misinformed as to the amount of his 
money, perhaps they lost their nerve; in 
any event, they disappeared after their 
work was but half done, leaving its com- 
pletion to the motion pictures. 

One of the most expensive films ever 

roduced in this country was made with 

ob's money. [have seen it; and so have 
fifteen or twenty others. But the general 

ublic remains ignorant of its existence. 
ic was not designed for general showing. 
It was designed to be shown to Rob—as 
evidence that one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand dollars of his money had 
been honestly spent. 

Rob lasted altore a little less than 
two years as a business genius. To- 
day he is employed in a clerical position 
with one of the New York insurance com- 
panies. It may be argued that at least he 
is no worse off than he would have been 
had his father left him no money. But 
the fact is he is a great deal worse off. He 
is, at twenty-three, a sophisticated, cyni- 
cal young man, with a contempt and 
loathing for honest labor, and an un- 
daunted conviction that somehow there 
is a lucky way to make money without 
work. In his search for an easier way he 
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neglects the path that lies straight before 


im. 

When I think of the painful routine of 
self-denial by which Ed Stewart's money 
was accumulated, and the gay, thought- 
less fashion of its dispersal, my gorge 
rises. If anyone was to have the fun of 
throwing that money away Ed Stewart 
himself should have been the one. But it 
ought never to have been lost; it might 
far better have been placed in some sort 
of memorial fund, to educate young men 
in Ed’s name, or to heal the sick in per- 
petuity. Ed deserved that much of im- 
mortality. When I think of the matter in 
this fashion I sometimes wonder whether 
a man has any moral right to put good 
money, which has in it the possibility of 
so much happiness, into the inexperienced 
hands of persons who have never worked 
for it, and. have no adequate regard for it 
—just because those persons happen to 
be his children. 

At such periods I remember Joe Mel- 
bourne, also. Joe was a retired Methodist 
preacher in western Pennsylvania who 
had just sense enough to hold out for a 
good price when oil was discovered all 
around his little farm. In the resulting 
clean-up he gathered, and subsequently 
bequeathed to his five children, nearly a 
million and a half dollars, or just about 
three hundred thousand apiece. 


Jo MELBOURNE, JR., was the eld- 
est of the five, and his spending habits 
were already pretty well fixed—on the 
scale of the average preacher’s salary. 
He drew on his part Tr estate to the 
extent of a new suit, a new pair of shoes, 
and a ticket to New York. Entering the 
city at the Grand Central Station he 
headed straight for Wall Street, and with- 
out letting anybody suspect that he had 
more than twenty-five dollars in the world 
he got a job with one of the big banks. 
Wall Street was where the money grew; 
he knew that much, and he was deter- 
mined to learn from the beginning the 
whole science of its production. Joe is a 
rich man to-day—and as tight and soul- 
less an individual as New York can boast. 

Fred lost his part in five or six years, 
while he was still young enough to learn 
the good habit of work. I think of all five 
he is perhaps the happiest. He owns a 
grocery store in a little city in his native 
state, and is one of the best story-tellers 
in that section. 

Harry went to the devil with his por- 
tion, and nobody knows where he is. 

The two girls have fared better finan- 
cially and it is in them that I am most 
interested, for we know from frequent 
observation what money can do to men; 
but money left to a girl tends to be cov- 
ered up in her marriage and lost sight of. 
Edna, the eldest girl, was more like her 
father than any of the other children— 
pious in a hard sort of fashion, but canny, 
close, and unyielding. She married a 
lawyer, and they live prosperously in a 
suburb of Pittsburgh. n was Edna who 
did the marrying; at least, it is fairly cer- 
tain that she did her full half of it. She 
knew well enough the value of her money, 
and she did not intend to have any of it 
inae on a man who would have too many 
ideas of his own. She picked John Rogers, 
and she has molded him after her own 
fashion. 

There is nothing in the world to be said 


against John. He works hard and is suc- 
cessful in a modest way; but over him all 
the time there hangs somehow the shadow 
of his wife's wealth. I have visited in 
their home, and John occupies a distinctly 
second place there, even in the estimation 
of his children. They know that the 
money is Mother's; she has made that 
pue clear to them as well as to him. 

sometimes think he is: altogether as 
pathetic a figure as I know. 

Mary, the younger daughter, had a 
larger share of beauty than Edna, and a 
pod deal more joyous spirit. She had 

lack, flashing eyes, and a sensuous 
mouth; nature designed her clearly 
enough for love and care and tenderness. 
And poor Mary was wooed and won for 
her money. Everyone knew it but she; 
and after five tearful years, she, too, 
awoke to the fact and, summoning a little 
of Edna's firmness, drove her man into 
the open through the medium of the 
divorce court. 


BOTH Joe Melbourne and Ed Stewart 
might have adopted another method, 
of course; and it is one to which I have 
given some thought. | mean the estab- 
lishment of a trust fund. But even that— 
while it protects the principal—does not 
remove the fatal tendency of unearned 
money to destroy the initiative of those 
who receive it. My friend James H. 
Stevens is an example of the trust fund at 
its worst. His father left forty thousand 
dollars in trust for James, so tied up that 
he cannot possibly get hold of it; and the 
forty thousand has given him an abso- 
lutely certain income of two thousand dol- 
lars. No amount of effort can increase it, 
and no folly can wipe it out. 

What James might have become with- 
out that income nobody knows; but we 
can see what he has become, and it is not 
anything to write home about. In college, 
he determined to be a teacher, and so 
went on to the university for further 
training; and for a year or two he did 
actually teach in a high school near Cleve- 
land. Then it seemed to him that he was 
called to preach. That, of course, meant 
further study, but there was no reason 
why James shouldn't indulge in all the 
study he craved; the two thousand dollars 
a year was ample to provide it. So he 
went back to school for another three 

ears; and on his graduation married and 
held one or two small pastorates. But 
preaching was not his real work in life— 
at least, so he decided after a time. His 
heart turned toward medicine; and to- 
day, with a wife and a couple of children, 
he is putting himself through a medical 
school. He will be well on in his thirties 
when he graduates; and there is no ex- 
ternal evidence that he will be any better 
at doctoring than he was at preaching or 
teaching. 

As a matter of fact, he would probabl 
—under other circumstances—have made 
good at any one of them. But always 
there has been the two thousand dollars 
to whisper to him: “You needn’t worry 
now; don’t work too hard. Remember, I 
am right behind you.” And so he has been 
able to indulge to the limit that yearning 
for greener fields that afflicts us all, but 
which most of us have beaten out of us by 
the stern necessity for concentration. 

I would not paint the picture too 
dark. I realize as well as the next man 
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HO’S next to fill 
up his glass with 
this golden, bubbling 
liquid? One bottle 
slakes thirst as thirst 
was never slaked 
before. The heartier 
you drink, the better 
you appreciate how 
delightful a perfect 
ginger drink can be. 
Made írom the purest 
of juices of lemons and 
limes, purest Jamaica 
ginger and cane sugar, 
and crystal-clear 
spring water — Clic- 
quot Club Ginger Ale 
never has and never 
will vary from highest 
standards of purity. 
Buy by the case from 
your grocer or drug- 
gist. Serve cold. 


THE CLICQUOT CLUB CO. 
Millis, Mass., U.S. A. 
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Do You Remember 
The Old Corn Doctor? 


© BEB 1919 


He stood on the street in the 
olden days and offered a "magic 
corn cure.” 

It was harsh and it caused sore- 
ness, but it did not end the corn. 

That same method, harsh and 
inefficient, is offered you in count- 
less forms to-day. 


Grandmother's Way 


Another method, older still, was 
to pare and pad a corn. That 
was grandmother's way. 

Folks did not know the danger, 
for they did not know of germs. 

But they knew its uselessness. 
Paring brought but brief relief. 
Pads made the foot unsightly. 

Ten-year-old corns by the mil- 
lions existed in those days. 


Then Came Blue-jay 


Then scientific men in the Bauer 
& Black laboratories invented the 
Blue-jay plaster. It was based on 


research, on knowledge, on many 
a clinical test. 


People began to use it. 
They found that a jiffy ap- 
plied it. They found it 
snug and comfortable. 


They found that the pain 
stopped instantly, and it 
never came back. They 
found that the corn com- 
pletely disappeared, and usu- 
ally in 48 hours. Only one 
corn in ten needed a second 
application. 


These users told others and now millions use Blue-jay. They apply it as 
soon as a corn appears. Now at least one-half the people never suffer corns. 
You can, like them, keep free from corns forever in this easy, simple way. 
One test will prove this, and to-night. In these scientific days it is folly to have 


How Blue-jay Acts 
A is a thin, soft, protecting ring which stops the 
pain by relieving the pressure. 
B is the B & B wax centered on the corn to gently 
undermine it. 


C is rubber adhesive. It wraps around the toe and 
makes the plaster snug and comfortable. 


* 
Blue-jay 


The Scientific Corn 
Ender 


Stops Pain Instantly—Ends 
Corns Completely 


25 Cents—At Druggists 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, New York, Toronto 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 


that there is another side. Only yester- 
day I had luncheon with one of the finest, 
most useful gentleman I have ever known. 
His family has been rich for four genera- 
tions, passing down a fine clean business 
from Gather to son; and the more than a 
century of wealth has bred in him a cer- 
tain refinement and generosity that seem 
to come only with leisure and abundance 
and time. He reminds me always of those 
wonderful velvety lawns that one sees 
about the ancient castles of England. The 

rass, to be sure, is this year's crop; but 

ehind it and underneath it are scores o 
years of care and cultivation. I was in 
my friend's office just a few days before 
Christmas of last year, and two of his asso- 
ciates were there with him, both men of 
the same type, the products of inherited 
wealth. 

“You see in session the World's Hos- 
pital Trust," he laughed, pointing to the 
other two. “Each of us three is chairman 
of the board of trustees of one of the ci 
hospitals. We were just comparing notes.” 

The three hospitals are by no means the 
only unselfish enterprises for which those 
men are responsible. Their names head 
the list in every good endeavor. They 
are the backbone of the crusades for bet- 
ter government; they are the nucleus 
around which Red Cross and Liberty 
Loan Drives are organized. Their own 
businesses are so manned as to require lit- 
tle time; and they are, actually, public 
servants of the highest sort, maintained 
by the work of preceding generations for 
unselfish ministry to this. 


ITHOUT inherited wealth, men like 
these would be impossible. Each one 
of them would be tied up, as I have been, 
in the necessities of business; and the city 
would be poorer in consequence. There 
is something to be said for leisure in a 
nation dedicated to business as ours is: 
out of it grow art and literature, and 
philosophy, and philanthropies of all 
sorts. And leisure has its roots in wealth. 
If I could be sure that my boy and my 
girl would develop as these dives men have 
developed; that the money which I have 
gathered and will pass on to them would 
not destroy their initiative nor contract 
their souls, but would be used by them as 
a basis for a larger service to their genera- 
tion than I have been able to render to 
mine—if I could be sure of this, all mis- 
givings would vanish from my mind. But 
can I be sure? Can any man be sure? As 
they, and I, grow older, and they come to 
realize that some day I will pass out and 
the money will come to them, will not 
that knowledge subconsciously affect 
their thought and purposes? Will they 
not be tempted to lean back on me, even 
as the young couples in my niece’s plate- 
glass suburb lean back on their parents? 
Will not the prospect of my money tend 
to destroy the sturdy self-reliance that is 
the finest fruit of life’s normal struggles? 
And, should I live beyond my time, will 
there not be always the temptation in 
their hearts to feel that somehow I have 
cheated them—that the money which can 
no longer yield real pleasure to me ought 
to be theirs in the years while they are 
still young and might find so much satis- 
faction in it? 
Would I do better now to establish 
trust funds for them, under terms which 
shall be fixed and unalterable? Or would 


I be doing them the greater kindness by 
taking the sterner course—by giving them 
to understand that they are to have the 
best possible education and a fair start in 
life, but that the money is to go to a col- 
lege, or an art museum, or a hospital, in 
memory of their mother? 

I wish I knew how other men’s minds 
are working on this question. For I con- 
fess that none of the problems of accumu- 
lating money have been nearly so vexing 
to me as this problem of how best to dis- 

ose of it, in justice to the children whom 
g so much that I want to protect 
them from every possible danger in life— 
even, if necessary, from the danger of too 
much protection. 


How I Mean to 
Divide My Property 


Prize Contest Announcement 


N THE above article a man raises the 

question whether children are helped or 
handicapped by having money left to 
them. Tae bris brings up the whole subject 
of how we want our property to be di- 
vided when we die. What are your ideas 
on the matter? Do you believe in leaving 
it all to your wife, or in dividing it be- 
tween her and the children? If you want 
them to share, how are you going to pro- 
portion it? What about your other rela- 
tives? Do you think brothers and sisters 
should come in for a share? Do you be- 
lieve in saving money for your nephews 
and nieces if you have no children of your 
own? How about leaving legacies to 
friends who may have done more for you 
than your own family ever did? What 
about placing funds in trust for people? 
How will you choose your executors? Do 
you think you should. make bequests to 
charities? you believe that faithful 
servants should be remembered? This is 
an interesting matter in most families. 
Tell us what your ideas are. Perhaps your 
contribution will take the form of the 
story of some special legacy and of the 
person who received it. 

For the best letters of about 500 words 
we offer these prizes: $20, first prize; $10, 
second prize; $5, third prize. Competi- 
tion closes August 15th. Winning letters 
will appear in the November number. 
Contributions to these contests will not 
be returned unless eae requested 
and if postage is enclosed. 

Address Contest Editor, THE AMERI- 
CAN MacazZINE, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 


A GREAT specialist has given us the 
material for an article next month 
on a subject which will interest every- 
body that has ears—and that takes 
us allin. He tells us interesting facts 
about our hearing and gives sound 
advice about the care of the ears. 
Like the other medical articles that 
are printed in this magazine it is in 
plain language which anybody can 
understand, but backed by expert 
authority. 


Prize Coniest Announcement 
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Doesn't Kill Cooties 


Mennen shaving Cream is 
an article of limited usefulness 
—about all it's good for is to 
give you a magnificent shave. 
It isn't effective in surgical 
cases. I never tried it on a 
dog—in fact, it doesn't smell 
like a good dog soap. 


Mennen's isn’t’ a powerful 
disinfectant. Its bland action 
doesn't get your skin into a 
condition which demands a 
disinfectant. 


All that our chemists have 
contributed to the science of 
beard taming is to get rid of 
free caustic; to produce a cream 
that really softens a beard 
without rubbing with fingers 
and which works perfectly with 
stimulating cold water just as 


well as with hot water; and to 
introduce into the cream a 
heavy content of soothing balm 
which leaves your skin as hap- 


py as that of a baby’s after a 
Mennen talcum bath. 
Ever since Mennen’s revolu- 


tionized shaving soaps, scien- 
tists have worked hard to learn 
how we did it, but judging 
from results our secret is still 
a secret. 


l have never claimed that 
Mennen's was the most scien- 
tific or the best shaving cream 
—][ ve just said there was noth- 
ing else like it. 


A million and a half men 
agree with me—they don't 
care which is said to be best— 
they just want Mennen's. 


e 
bese 


(Mennen Salesman) 


THE Mennen Company 
Newark, N.J. V.S.A. 


7 JIM HENRY 
7 The Mennen 
d Company 
p^ Newark, N. J. 


V Bue Jim: My friends tell 
4 me that Mennen’s is the 
Cream I ought to use. I enclo 
12 cents for a demonstrator t ike 


y. ame 
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Accountant 
—The Man Who Directs 


Everywhere in business there is need for the man 
who knows Higher Accounting. To meet the com- 
petitive conditions that exist today, waste must be 
eliminated, accurate cost systems must be installed, 
economies must be put into effect and the manage- 
ment must have the whole situation charted and 
shown in figures whenever wanted. 

Over 500,000 American concerns today need the 
services of men who can do this. That shows where 
opportunity is. Write today for information about 
the course in Higher Accounting given by LaSalle 
Extension University. 


Learn Higher Accounting 
By Mail 


The LaSalle method will train you by mail under the di- 
rect supervision of William B. Castenholz, A. M., C. P. A., 
former Comptroller and Instructor, University of Illinois, 
nssisted by a staff of Certified Public Accountants including 
members of the American Institute of Accountants. Analy- 
sis and Organization, and the Principles of Accounting, Au- 
diting, Commercial Law and Scientific Management all made 
clear; and you will be given apecial preparation for the C. P. 
A. examinations, You can now learn at home in your spare 
time while you hold your present position, Pay for the 
course a little each month if you wish. 


LaSalle Students and Graduates 


of our various speciali d ts now be found 
employed by practically all the large rail commer- 
cial ol izations in the United States. For instance— 
Pennsylvania R. R. 1268, American Telegraph & Telephon 
Co. 802, U. S. Steel C. tion $06, Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
795, Chicago & N. W. . 506, Swift & Co. 264, Standa: 
Oil Co. 366, Armour & Co. 845. 


Over 25,000 new students now enroll annually. The LaSalle 
organization consists of 800 people, including a staff of 300 
business experts, professional men, text writers, special 
lecture writers, instructors and assistants. 


Free Consulting Service 


. e 
house of business infor- 


through its man ly specialized depart- 
ments is organized and heny igs render a practical 
and distinct service which cannot be 

supplied by any other institution of 

similar character. 


Send Coupon 


We will send full 


‘ 
e,” a 
bas been an inspiration to more 
than 100,000 ambitious men. Send 

for your copy now. E 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


orld's Greatest Extension University'" 
Dept. 833H Chicago, Ill. 
Without cost or obligation on my part, please send me 
percus regarding your Home Study Course of Training 
n Higher Accounting and your valuable book for ambitious 
men, ‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One.” 


rs, 
en Years 
book that 


e , New, Easy, Scientific System. 
Boyd Syllabic. 100 to 150 words a minute in 30 days guaranteed. 
No "shading," no “word-signs.” Dictation first week. Typewrit- 
ing Free. Send today for Catalog and Moncy-Back Guarantee. 
Chicago Home Study Schools, 511 Reaper Block, Chicago, lll. 
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BY MAIL 


I won World's First Prize for best course 
in Penmanship. Under my guidance you can 
become an expert penman. Am placing many of py 
students as invcructora in commercial colleges at big 
salaries, If you wish to become a better penman. gr te 
me. I will send you FREE one of my Favorite Pens 
and a copy of the Ransomerian Journal. Write today. 

C. W. Ransom, 454 Essex Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


'The Kind of Human Beings 
Who Live Longest 


(Continued from page 27) 


and say that, in general, they simply 
tend to prove that the man who would 
live long and be happy can have no 
better formula than the Ten Command- 
ments. Clergymen and farmers are popu- 
larly supposed to lead as moral and as 
wholesome lives as any two classes in the 
population; and the records of insurance 
companies—as might be expected—show 
that they represent apparently the best 
risks. About the worst risks, of course, 
are makers of high explosives, aviators, 
submarine workers, and those who are ex- 
posed to the constant irritation and in- 
fection of injurious dust. 

But, side by side with those whose oc- 
cupations involve physical danger come 
saloon-keepers, who have an extra mor- 
tality of seventy per cent, as shown by an 
extensive investigation conducted jointly 
by the Actuarial Society of America and 
the Association of Life Insurance Medical 
Directors. The investigation further 
showed that hotel proprietors, who tend 
bar only occasionally, but who take fre- 
quent drinks, shorten their lives on an 
average six years by that fact. Even the 

roprietors of wholesale liquor houses die 
before their time; and, indeed, among all 
the fourteen classes of individuals con- 
nected in any way with the liquor busi- 
ness, the only class which was found not to 
have an excessive mortality was that of 
proprietors of distilleries. 


THE same searching investigation— 
which was based upon an examination 
of the life records of more than two million 
policy holders in forty-three companies— 
dealt a hard blow to the popular notion 
that the sowing of wild oats is innocuous, 
provided a man repents and reforms in his 
youth. The wages of sin is always death; 
and even though a sin be long since for- 
gotten, it is likely to have its wage finally, 
in a shortened period of activity, and an 
earlier end. The records proved clearly 
that decency and temperance pay; that 
the total abstainer outlives the occasional 
drinker; and that the man who has been a 
steady drinker in his earlier years, even 
though he reforms, has almost certainly 
shortened his life. 

For needless disease is being abolished, 
and life is lengthening. The man of to-day 
has a better chance of reaching a happy 
old age than the man of a century, or even 
a generation, ago. To be sure, the modern 
man does not present an altogether 
flattering picture as he stands with his 
shirt off before the medical examiner. His 
cheeks are ruddy, and seem to proclaim 
good health. But his teeth are likely to 
need attention; his arches often give un- 
pleasant evidence of the fact that he 
rides too much and walks too little; he is 
apt to be fatter than he ought to'be, and 
short-winded—a result of too much food 
and too little exercise. 

Indeed, the rules by which a man 
might so easily spare himself trouble and 
add to his years are so simple and so well 


understood that it is sometimes a matter 
of wonder that all men do not follow them: 
Regular exercise, plenty of sleep, and, 
above all, not so much food. The average 
man begins to put on fat around the waist 
at forty. It is such a common phenomena 
that we have come to regard it as almost in- 
evitable. Yet there is no necessary reason 
for it. If we were all compelled to hustle 
for our food as the savages are, we would 
come into old age hard and lean and tough, 
as they do. It is the abundance of food 
and the ease with which we can get it that 
work our undoing; the philosopher who 
remarked that “the average man digs his 
grave with his teeth” was hitting pretty 
close to the mark. 

A little fat around the waist is no serious 
matter, to be sure, but the investigation 
the results of which have already been 
quoted proved that the lean have a better 
chance to survive than the fat. Those men 
who were forty pounds above the average 
weight at the age of forty-five showed an 
average life four years less than men of 
normal weight. Laughter is all right, but 
he who laughs and lets himself grow too 
fat is likely to have a shorter life—even 
though it A a more merry one. 

'That there is some connection, also, 
between a surplus of food and cancer 
seems to be clear from the very extensive 
investigation which our company made 
into the cancer problem some years ago. 
'The details of that investigation are too 
involved for discussion in such an article 
as this: but in general it may be said that 
therich are apparently more liable to cancer 
than the poor; the fat than the thin, and 
the civilized man than the savage. Indeed, 
our investigations among Indians, in their 
natural or nearly natural state, indicated 
an almost total freedom from this most 
dreaded of all diseases. 


N DEALING with these vital statistics, 

of course one needs to be constantly on 
guard. For example, the country was a 
good deal stirred some years ago by the 
publication of figures to prove an alarming 
increase of insanity in the United States. 
Editorials were written and sermons were 
preached, pointing out that the complexi- 
ities and worries of modern life were prov- 
ing too much for the organization of the 
nervous system, and making all sorts of 
dire prophecies. We know now that the 
increase in insanity is more apparent than 
real, and nothing to be greatly worried 
about. The insane are no longer kept 
quietly at home, as they were a generation 
or two ago; they are gathered into central 
institutions, and the seeming increase in 
their numbers is due to the fact that they 
are all out in the open now, where they 
can be easily counted. 

-The same is true of leprosy, that 
baffling disease that carries so much ter- 
ror with it. It was formerly supposed that 
this country was entirely free from it; 
now we know that there are something 
like four hundred lepers in the United 
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18c a package 


AMELS are offered you as a cigarette entirely out of 
the ordinary—a flavor and smoothness never before 
attained. To best realize their quality compare Camels 
with any cigarette in the world at any price! 


Camels flavor is so refreshing, pleasant cigaretty odor. And, 
so enticing, it will win you at you'll be delighted to discover 
once—it is so new and unusual that you can smoke Camels lib- 
Thats what Camels expert erally without tiring your taste! 
blend of choice Turkish and 
choice Domestic tobacco gives 
you! You'll prefer this blend to 
either kind of tobacco smoked 
straight! 


Take Camels at any angle— 
they surely supply cigarette con- 
tentment beyond anything you 
ever experienced. They’re a 
cigarette revelation! You do 

As you smoke Camels, you'll not miss coupons, premiums or 
note absence of any unpleasant gifts. You'll prefer Camels 
cigaretty aftertaste or any un- quality! 
Camels are sold everywhere in scientifically 
sealed packages of 20 cigarettes or ten packages 
(200 cigarettes) in a glassine-paper-covered carton. 


We strongly recommend this carton for the home 
or office supply or when you travel. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Not Filled With Air 
YOU CAN'T SINK 


With a 


KAPO 


LIFE-SAVING 
WING, WATER VEST, OCEAN 
WAISTCOAT, OR CANOE AND 

MOTOR-BOAT PILLOW 
Because 


they are filled with Kapo Ceibasilk, a few ounces 
of which, as used in our life-saving products, 
will support the heaviest person in the water 
for three months. 
For Men, Women, and Children 

Go to your department or sporting-goods store 
and see these wonderful life-savers, or send to 
us for a complete illustrated catalog. 
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States. And this does not mean that 
leprosy isincreasingamongus, but only that 
we now have most of the lepers tagged and 
located. Let me cite one more example of 
the way in which statistics have to be 
analyzed before their implications are too 
readily accepted: Twenty-five years ago 


| It was very common to hear of people 


dying from dropsy. To-day scarcely any- 
one dies of dropsy. Does that mean that 
science has somehow conquered this par- 
ticular disease symptom? Unfortunately 
not. It means merely that we have come 
to recognize that dropsy, in itself, is not a 
direct cause of death, but only an accom- 

animent of other, and more fatal, diseases. 
Just as many people have dropsy, proba- 

ly, as ever did; but they die of heart 
disease or of kidney trouble, and their 
deaths are so recorded. 


I MAKE this point at some length be- 
cause we have, from time to time, been 
alarmed by the publication of statistics to 
prove that the increase of heart and kid- 
ney diseases in the United States was so 
great as to constitute a national menace. 
Charts have been prepared to show that, 
while the total years of human life have 
been increased—due to the decrease in 
infant mortality—little has been achievéd 
in prolonging the lives of men beyond 
middle age. Te has been said that modern 
life is "saving men from whooping cough 
and measles, and killing them with 
Bright’s disease and heart failure,” and 
the implication has been that overwork 
and worry are responsible. 

That chere has des a slight increase in 
these so-called “degenerative diseases" is 

ssible; but cautious men will want more 
information than we now have before 
jumping to the conclusion that the modern 
world is threatened by any real calamity. 
There is good reason to doubt whether 
hard work ever killed any man; and 
worry, within certain reasonable limits, 
may be a blessing rather than a curse. 

ny work of importance carries with it 
a certain amount of worry. The man who 
has lived his life with the single purpose 
of avoiding all worry has lived a shirker 
existence; it is because we are men, and 
are attempting worth-while things, that 
we feel concern; and the man who has 
nothing to worry about is of little im- 
portance in the scheme of things, and 
realizes it. 

I am not seeking to make argument in 
favor of overwork and worry; much of the 
counsel that has been given on these mat- 
ters is true and worthy of respect. But 
it is time to call a halt on the popu- 
lar assertion that as a race we are hurry- 
ing and worrying ourselves to death. The 
statistics do not prove it—not yet, at 
least; and if we want to diminish the num- 
ber of our worries we may as well begin 
by banishing this one—that the strain and 
worry of modern life are bound to shorten 


| our days. 


Life, as has been said before, is a matter 
of adaptation; and the capacity of the 
human body and the nervous system for 
adaptation 1s far from having been exhaust- 
ed. Given a reasonable time, and reasonable 
exercise and good habits, and we can be- 
come used to almost any conditions, and 
thrive under them. To be sure, we lose 
something of that capacity as we approach 
old age; and that is one reason why so 
many men who finally achieve material 


success do not live to enjoy their pros- 
perity. 

There is in a certain suburb, outside one 
of our large cities, a street of expensive 
mansions, set in the midst of broad 
lawns; there are on it six houses close to- 
gether, and in each of them a widow lives 
alone. All six of the houses were built 
within a few years of each other by men 
who had made their fortunes in the city, 
and had determined to move out of their 
smaller homes and build mansions in 
keeping with their wealth and importance. 
And each of the six men died just before 
or just after the completion of his fine new 
home. 

Every reader will at once recall in- 
stances of this sort in his own experience. 
Is there a common reason behind them 
all? We shall perhaps never be able co 
gather enough statistics to answer that 
question with certainty. But the law that 
life is a matter of adaptation is sure; and 
it may be that these men who emerge 
suddenly, in middle age, from one style 
and habit of living into another—from a 
comparatively simple existence into an 
existence of too much luxury, too 
many servants and too little active work 
—are somehow paying the price of a 
failure in adaptation. Certainly, the man 
who would play safe will think seriously 
before committing himself to too radical 
a change in his mode of life after he has 
passed middle age. 


N9 ONE can pass an hour in a statistical 
department like ours without marvel- 
ing at the variety and scope of theinforma- 
tion which the human race is gradually 
accumulating about itself. Much of that 
information is, possibly, of no serious 
present day importance, yet much of 
it will later be analyz:d and made to 
serve us well. For example, our charts 
prove that there is just one city in 
the world where whooping cough is the 
most frequent cause of death. That city 
is La Paz in Bolivia. Now La Paz has a 
very high temperature and a very limited 
rainfall. Some day a scientist will investi- 
gate those facts further, and we may 
know more about whooping cough than 
we do now. Similarly with Cuzco, in 
Peru, where bronchitis causes more deaths 
than any other affliction. What is there 
peculiar to this city that should create 
such a condition? And what can we learn 
about bronchitis from studying it in what 
is apparently its own home town? 

By running through our accident charts 
we can tell that in any given year about 
three times as many men as women will 
be killed by accident in the United States. 
More women will die from burns—the 
only sort of accident which claims a larger 
proportion of women—but five times as 
many men will be killed on the railroads. 
Five men will drown to every woman, 
and fourteen times as many will be kicked 
to death by mules, or killed by other 
animals. Almost as many women as men 
are killed by eating unwholesome food; but 
with this exception, and the exception of 
burns, already noted, women are apparently 
much safer from every sort of accident. 
Forty-one menstarved to deathin this land 
of plenty in 1915, and 19 women. Nineteen 
hundred men were killed by firearms, and 
only two hundred and ninety-seven 
women; and even the heavens seem some- 
how to be upon the side of the gentler sex, 


“I was astounded al my new power over men and women. 
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People actually went out of their way to do things for me—they seemed EAGER TO PLEASE ME" 


The Secret of Making 
People Like “You 


“Getting people to like you is the quick road to success—it’s more important than ability," says this 
man. It surely did wonders for him. How he does it—a simple method which anyone can use instantly 


LL the office was ing about it and we were 
wondering which one of us would be the lucky 
man. 

There was an important job to be filled—as 
Assistant-to-the-President. According to the general 
run of salaries in the office, this one would easily pay 
from $7,000 to $10,000 a year. 

The main requisite, as we understood it, was 
striking personality and the ability to meet even the 
biggest men in their offices, their clubs and their 
homes on a basis of absolute equality. This the 
firm considered of even more importance than 
knowledge of the business. 


U know just what happens when news of this 

sort gets around an oflice. The boys got to 

icking the man among themselves. They had 

the choice all narrowed down to two men—Harrison 

and myself. That was the way I felt about it, too. 

Harrison was big enough for the job, and could 

undoubtedly make a success of it. But, personally 

I felt that I had the edge on him in lots of ways. ‘And 
I was sure that the firm knew it too. 

Never shall I forget my thrill of pleasure when the 
president's secre came into my office with a 
cheery smile, looked at me meaningly, handed me a 
bulletin, and said, ‘Mr. Frazer, here is the news 
about the new Assistant-to-the-President.” There 
seemed to be a new note of added respect in her 
attitude toward me. I smiled my appreciation as she 
left my desk. 

At last I had come into my own! Never did the 
sun shine so brightly as on that morning, and never 
did it seem so good to be alive! These were my 
thoughts as I gazed out of the window, seeing not 
the hi ing throngs, but vivid pictures of my new 
position dashing belose me. And then for a further 
joyous thrill I read the bulletin. It said, "Effective 
January 1, Mr. Henry J. Peters, of our Cleveland 
office, will assume the duties of Assistant-to-the- 
President at the home office." 


ETERS! Peters!—surely it could not be Peters! 

Why, this fellow Peters was only a branch-office 

salesman. ... Personality! Why, he was only 
five feet four inches high, and had no more personality 
than a mouse. Stack him up against a big man and he 
would look and act like an office boy. I knew Peters 
well and there was nothing to him, nothing at all 


January the first came and Peters assumed his 
new duties. All the boys were openly hostile to him 
Naturally, I felt very keenly ubout it, and did not 
exactly go out of my way to make things pleasunt 
for him—not exactly! 

But our open op] ition did not seem to bother 
Peters. He went t on with his work and began to 
make good. Soon I noticed that, despite my feeling 
pes him, I was secretly beginning to admire him. 

e was winning over the other boys, too. It wasn't 
long before we all buried our little hatchets and 
paled up with Peters. 


The funny thing about it was the big hit he made 
with the people we did business with. I never saw 


anything like it. They would come in and write in 
and aptos in to the firm and praise Peters to the 
skies. ey insisted on doing business with him, and 
gave him orders of a size that made us dizzy to look 
at. And offers of positions'—why, Peters had almost 
as many fancy-figure positions offered to him as n 
dictionary has words. 


HAT I could not get into my mind was how a 
little, unassuming, ordinary-to-look-at chap 

y like Peters would make such an impression 
with everyone—especially with influential men. He 
seemed to have an uncanny influence over people. 
The masterly Peters of today was an altogether 
different man from the commonplace Peters I had 
first met years ago. I could not figure it out, nor 
could the other boys. 

One day at luncheon I came right out and asked 
Peters how he did it. I half expected him to evade. 
But he didn't. He let me in on the secret. He said 
he was not afraid to do it because there was always 
plenty of room at the top. 


What Peters told me acted on my mind in ex- 
actly the same way as when you stand on a hill and 
look through binocular glasses at objects in the far 
distance. Many things I could not see before sud- 
denly leaped into my mind with startling clearness. 
A new sense of power surged through me. And I 
felt the urge to put it into action 


Within a month I was getting remarkable results. 
I had suddenly become popular. Business men of im- 
portance who had formerly given me only a passing 
nod of acquaintance suddenly showed a desire for my 
friendship. I was invited into the most select sociul 
circles. People—even strangers—actually went out 
of their way to do things for me. At first I was as- 
tounded at my new power over men and women. 
Not only could I get them to do what I wanted them 
to do, but they actually anticipated my wishes and 
scemed eager to please me. 

One of our biggest customers had a grievance 
against the firm. He held off payment of a big bill 
und switched to one of our competitors. I was sent 
to see him. He met me like a cornered tiger. A few 
words and I calmed him. Inside of fifteen minutes 
he was showering me with apologies. He gave me a 
check in full payment, another big orler, and 
promised to continue giving us all his business. 


I could tell you dozens of similar instances, but 
they all tell the same story—the ability to make 
pecols like you, believe what you want them to 
elieve, and to do whut you want them to do. I 
take no personal credit for what I have done, All 
the credit I give to the method Peters told me about. 
We have both told it to lots of our friends, and it has 
enabled them to do just as remarkable things as 
Peters and I have done. 


UT YOU want to know what method T used to do 
all these remarkable things. It is this: You know 
that everyone does not think alike. What one likes 
another dislikes. What pleases one offends another, And 
what offends one pleases another. Well, there is your cue. 
You can make an instant hit with anyone if you say the 


things they want yo to say, and act the way they want 
ou to act. Do this and they will surely like you, and 
lieve in you, and will go miles out of their way to 
PLEASE YOU. 


You can do this easily by knowing certain simple 
signs. Written on every man, woman und child are signs, 
as clearly and as distinctly as though they were in letters 
a foot high, which show you from one quick glance ex- 
actly what to say and to do to please them—to get them 
to believe what you want them to believe—to think as 
you think—to do exactly what you want them to do. 


Knowing these simple signs is the whole secret of 
etting what you want out of life—of making friends, of 
usiness and social advancement. Ev great leader 

uses this method. That is why he is a leader. Use it 
yourself and you will quickly become a leader—nothing 
can stop you. And you will want to use It if for no other 
reason to protect yourself against others. 


HAT Peters told me at luncheon that day was this: 

Get Dr. Blackford's?'Reading Character at Sight." I 

did so. This is how I learned to do all the remark- 
able things I have told you about. 

You have heard of Dr. Blackford, the Master Character 
Analyst. Many concerns will not employ a man without 
first getting Dr. Blackford to pass on him. Concerns 
such as Westinghouse F.lectric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Baker Vawter Company, Scott Paper Company 
and many others pay Dr. Blackford large annual fees 
for advice on dealing with human nature. 


So t was the demand for these services that Dr. 
Blackford could not even begin to fill all engagements. 
So Dr. Blackford has explained the method in a simple 
seven-lesson course entitled ‘Reading Character at Sight.” 
Even a half-hour's reading of this remarkable course will 
give you an insight into human nature and a power over 
people which will surprise you. 

Such confidence have the publishers tn Dr. Blackford's 
Course, "Reading Character at sight," that they will 

ladly send it to you on approval. Send no money. 

Jerely fill in and mail the coupon. The complete course 
will go to you instantly, on approval, all charges prepaid. 
Look it over thoroughly. See if it lives up to the claims 
made for it. If you do not want to keep it, then return it, 
and the transaction is closed. And if you decide to keep 
it—as you surely will—then merely remit Five Dollars in 
full payment. 

Remember, you take no risk, you assume no obli- 
gation. The entire course goes to you on approval. 
You've everything to gain—nothing to lose. So mail the 
coupon NOW, while this remarkable offer remains open. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


MM ee ree ee ee ee ees ee ee — 


Independent Corporation 


Publishers of The Independent Weekly 


Dept. B-128 119 West 40th Street, New York 
You may send me Dr. Blackford's Course of seven 
lessons entitled ‘Reading Character at Sight.” I will 


citber remull the course to you within five days after its 
receipt, or send you $5 in full payment of the course. 
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Look wellfromany angle, com- 
fortable, efficient, fashionable. 


Shur-ons are so much better it 
is worth your while to insist on 
the genuine. Optical specialists 
will be glad to show you the 
name stamped in the bridge of 
every Shur-on Spectac e or 
Eyeglass Mounting. 
Quality Beyond Question 


E. Kirstein Sons Co. 


Sole Mfgs. Shur-on Optical Products 
Established 1864 Rochester, N. Y. 
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£ letters,taken from 
actual experience, We send book E—and with it in- 
formation about the LaSalle method of training (at home, in 
spare time). All sent FREE. Mail post card or letter. Get facts 
which may help you UR more *'punch"' in your letters. 
LaSALLE ION UNIVERSITY, Dept.833-BLW 
Extension University’’ 
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"The World's Greatest 


for men are more often struck by lightning 
than women, the figures for 1915 being 
284 and 44, respectively. 

The same charts show the amazing de- 
crease in deaths from boiler explosions, 
following the introduction of regular 
government inspection of boilers. But as 
one cause of accident diminishes it seems 
that something else arises to take its 
place. We are killing fewer folks in boiler 
explosions, and an infinitely larger num- 
ber by automobiles. Indeed, the increase 
in deaths from automobiles is one of the 
most alarming facts in insurance statistics 
to-day. From 1914 to 1917 the death rate 
per 100,000 among our own policy holders 
rose from 4 to 9.6—a 140 per cent in- 
crease; and the records of every large city 
show a curve that is certainly alarming. 


THE largest percentage of the deaths is 
among boys under fifteen years of age, 
and girls under ten. More boys are killed 
than girls, more men than women, though 
these figures are likely to change as driving 
by women becomes more common. But 
every added machine on the highway 
means an added accident liability. 

lf the records by cities be taken, one ap- 
parently runs most danger on the streets 
of Los Angeles, Detroit, San Francisco, 
or Newark. It is apparently safer to cross 
the street in New York than in Chicago or 
Saint Louis; safer in Boston than in Cleve- 
land; and safest of all in Baltimore. The 
record of the last-named city is best both 
according to the experience of the Pruden- 
tial and that of other large insurance com- 
panies. But the danger in every large city 
is far greater than it ought to be; and 
while better traffic regulatioh has already 


begun to show results in forcing the curve 
down a little, the menace continues to be 
very real. 

Which lives longer, we are sometimes 
asked, the rich man or the poor man? 
And which gets the most out of life? Un- 
fortunately, even the statistical depart- 
ment of a great insurance company can 
hardly settle authoritatively a problem 
that is as old as the race itself. Our 
records do seem to show this much—that 
men of moderate circumstances have a 
lower death rate than industrial workers; 
and a lower death rate, also, than men whose ' 
wealth enables them to carry very large 
insurance policies. In other words, the 
wage earner, who often finds it difficult 
even to meet the payments on a very 
small policy, and the man whose obliga- 
tions prompt him to carry a very large 
policy, are both likely to die somewhat 
earlier than the comfortable individual in 
between, who carries moderate insurance, 
holds a moderately good position, and en- 
joys the reasonable comforts of life with- 
out incurring its heaviest burdens. 

Perhaps as time goes on our experience 
tables will shed more light on these ques- 
tions. And if they should prove in the end 
that the man of moderate means lives 
happiest and longest, they would merely 
be establishing once more a conviction 
that has existed in the thought of intelli- 
gent men for centuries—that the man 
who has conquered poverty and provided 
reasonable protection for his family has 
secured most of the real blessings that life 
can afford; and that the multiplication of 
riches beyond that point subtracts from 
the years and the joy of living, rather than 
adds to them. 


"WHY Some Men Fail in Business” is the title of an important article 
next month by Theodore H. Price, editor of "Commerce and Finance.” 
It will appeal not only to business men but to their families as well. 


A Long-Distance Call From Jim 


(Continued from page 50) 


ashamed of her own handmade dress that 
she had thought so dainty in its white 
laciness. The girl would Íaugh at them 
all. And Jim— because he loved her— Jim 
would laugh with her. She could not en- 
dure it! l 

“Georgiana!” she called to a young girl 
who had come up the back stairway. 
“Georgiana Meeker! I’m going to run 
down and see about the rest of the frappé. 
Will you come and take charge of the 
bowl, please?” Some of life’s bitterest 
moments are also its politest. 

Ella did not pause until she was in the 
kind, if cobwebby, seclusion of the 
cellar. Good sense told her that she would 
have to go back to face the music eventu- 
ally, but, for a few moments, away from 
all prying eyes, she would nurse and 
cuddle the hurt little-girl heart of her. 
Mechanically, like all faithful souls 
who work while they grieve, she picked 
up a chunk of ice to replenish the melting 
supply in the tub. 

wo blue serge legs were coming down 
the narrow stairway. They seemed to 


be bringing Jim Sheldón with them. 
He had to duck his head to get through 
the doorway. “Where are you, Ella 
Norer, I adore 'er?" 

The little half-dark, wholly-dusty cel- 
lar seemed electrically charged with the 
sheer vitality of his presence. He was 
coming toward her with both hands out. 
Nervously, Ella dropped the ice. Accord- 
ing to laws immutable, the tendency of 
all falling objects is to descend in a per- 
pendicular line. The frappé was at the 
lower end of the perpendicular line. 


‘Further, in accordance with another of 


nature's laws that no two objects shall 
occupy the same place at a given time, 
several quarts of frappé politely slopped 
out to make way for the ice. 

“Oh, p she said feebly. “I’ve 
spoiled the frappé. That was ice from 
the old frog pond." 

He threw back his head and laughed. 

"What's a frog or two between friends, 
Ellanora?” He ran the words of her 
name together musically, so that they 
sounded like a caress. 
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Have You Tried Tuxedo in the New 
“TEA n OIL" Package? 


It’s softand pliable—decreases i in size as 
the tobacco is used—tobacco does not 
cake in the package — no digging 
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Fire-Wall Steel 
Filing Cabinets 


Three times as much 
fire protection 
at no greater cost 


What makes‘‘Y and E" Fire- 
Wall Cabinets three times as fire 
and heat-proof? Itisthe ‘‘Built- 
like-a-Safe " principle. 

A plain wall of steel heats up in 
a fire. ‘“Y and E"! discovered that 
years ago. So' "Y and E’ ’now uses 
a double wall, with asbestos and 
dead air chambers between. 

This Fire-Wall construction, 
two walls of steel and one of as- 
bestos runs all around the**Y and 
E” cabinet — front, back, sides, 
top and bottom. 

Yet “Y and E” costs no more than 
other equipment. Since you pay for 
fire-protection, why not get it? 

Write for our new booklet. 


‘YAWMAN ~o FRBE MFG.@, 
Rochester, New York 
One store or representative in each city 
Makers of "Y and E" Filing Devices 
and Office Systems 
4,000 **Y and E'' Products 
Efficiency Desks, Fire-Wall Steel Cabinets, "Y and 


The Office Specialty 
, Ltd., New Market, Ont. 


Together they fished out the ice, and 
after that, with an immaculate handker- 
chief, he wiped the spots on her dress 
and dried her hands comfortably. 

Then, quite suddenly, a PaE e thing 
happened. James Warren Sheldon, some- 
what worldly-wise, wholly capable of 
taking care of himself, plainly em- 
barrassed, dropped Ella’s hands. With 
the way of femininity since the world 
began, Ella immediately became mistress 
of the situation. 

“Tt seems nice to see you, Jim. We're 

all so glad that you took time to come to 
us. She’s a darling—and so pretty.” 
_ "Isn't me And she’s as hae s: she 
is pretty." Jim's temporary discomfiture 
had Finished: “Poor rike girl! Her 
mother died first, and then her daddy 
was killed in an auto accident the first 
time I was in France. When I got back, 
she seemed to cling to me so—” 


S° THAT was the way it happened! 
Wasn’t that just like kind-hearted 
Jim? To Ella there came the fleeting 
vision of her own independent self. No, 
assuredly, she had not been of the cling- 


ing type. 

S Ella, I'm wondering if you'll do some- 
thing for me. Could you—would it be 
inconvenient—could I leave her here 
with you for a few days while I go on a 
short business trip? She needs mothering 
so badly; and while you seem a perfect 
kid to me in most ways, you've always 
seemed motherly, too. Gee! I remember 


one time when I busted my head and. 


you spilled liniment and tears all over 
me." They both laughed, and for a 
moment Ella gave no thought to the 
difficult task before her. 

Suddenly, Jim caught one of her hands 
in both of his. “Ella, I didn't seem to 
realize what you meant to me—until I 
got out there—in Flanders! Queer, how 
everything fell away from me out there 
but the things that count! I always 
thought a lot of you, but I supposed it was 
just a good friendship. When it came to 
me—so clear—its full meaning—I knew if 
I lived to get back to you Pd tell you 
what a mistake I had made, and how 
much I had always cared." 

The creeping, crawling horror in Ella's 
mind twisted around her heart and 
clutched, biting, at her throat, so that 
she put her free hand up to it. Not that! 
Surely not that—when it was too late. 
It wasn't worthy of Jim to talk like this! 
It was an unbearable thing to see him 
fall from his pedestal of Right and 
Honor. Love was big, but Love's ideal 


was bigger. 


She seized the lapels of his coat and 
spoke swiftly: “Jim, don't say it! As 
you care for our friendship and the days 
gone by, never think it again—never 
think of thinking it! I did care—and 
perhaps you did too, and didn't realize 
it. But that’s over. That had to do with 
your heart; but the thing you've just said 
now has to do with your soul! and—" 

*Ella,"—he put his hands over her 
own that were tugging desperately at his 
coat, and gave them a little shake— 
“what are you talking about?" 

“Oh, the immeasurable wrong of your 
saying that! After you're married!” 

here was a lightning-like change of 
expression on Jim's face. “Good lord, 
Ella! I'm not married" He seemed 


divided between merriment and the 
seriousness of the moment. "That's 
Grace—little Gracie Sheldon, my kid 
cousin. Do you mean you weren't up- 
stairs when we first came in and straight- 
ened matters out? Such a pow-wow!" 
Jim was laughing boyishly. “It was 
certainly rich! I thought the dear old 
souls would eat her up. And you should 
have seen Grace and Georgiana Meeker 
fall on each other's necks. It was Tom 
Tuttle's mistake, and mine too. If I 
had called her ‘Grace’ over the "phone, 
he'd have known, I suppose, but I said 
*Miss Sheldon, as I naturally call her 
to other people. And Tom, of course, 
thought Mie Sheldon’ was a newly- 
acquired bride.” 

t is a very dizzying process—taking 
an emotional plunge like that. It left 
Ella very weak and limp, both physically 
and mentally. 

Jim put his hand under her chin and 
lifted her scarlet face, but she would not 
raise her eyes. “No, Ellanora, I’m not 
married—and you said you cared.” 

“That ,was said under—under—a— 
misconception—of—” 

"I'll grant that—but it can never be 
unsaid." He dropped his voice to its 
tenderest tone. y it again, Ellanora; 
without any misunderstanding." 

She lifted the lids from love-brimming 
eyes: “Oh, Jim! I—I do care.” 


S° IT came about that the guest of 
honor climbed up two flights of stairs 
a little later, carrying the frappé to his 
own party. And Ella followed to kiss 
shyly the familiar-strange little neighbor- 
girl who had grown into such a charming 
young lady. Then, with prickly little 
chills chasing up and down her spine, 
and her cheeks ablaze, she served to the 
perspiring multitude a great deal of 
frappé permanently weakened by several 
quarts of well-water. 

And always, no matter where she was 
looking, she could see Jim looming up 
above everyone, shaking hands, laugh- 
ing; could hear him saying, “Auntie 
Tuttle, you certainly look good to me” 
And, “Mrs. Mecker, I'll bet forty cents 
these are your sandwiches. hey're 
worth a trip half around the world." 

Oh, the deliciousness of the secret! 
The surprise of Centerville! Jim had 
said he would give her just two weeks to 
get ready, had scouted her notion of 

nishing the school year, had said she 
didn't need any new clothes, that they 
had a few dresses left down in New York. 
Oh, the exquisite joy of knowing she was 
going with Jim! Évuyolec awh! 

onolulu, Hongkong, the moon! 

With brimming heart Ella looked at 
the noisy crowd about her. How kind 
everyone seemed! What a good old place 
Centerville was! She was recklessly 
unashamed of a dozen children who had 
taken possession of a temporarily aban- 
doned sandwich table and were breaking 
world records in cramming down the 
spoils; was shamelessly unabashed when 
old Sandy Wing, overalled, coal-grimed, 
wiping his face with a red bandana, came 
up the back stairway to wring Jim’s 
hand; was audaciously laughter-stricken 
—with Jim—when Mrs. eeker hissed 
across at her, “My good land of liberty, 
Ella, there’s a lot of little sticks and leaves 
in the bottom of this frappé bowl!” 
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“Outdoors” and The Skin: 


The keen exhilaration of the Summer Outdoors has its 
physical opposites—it promotes the fine, free flowing 
of the blood, even while it endangers the smoothness, 
the natural beauty of the skin to wind and sun. 


The complement to the exercise 
of The Sports Woman is the constant use of 
Resinol Soap. The blemishes on the delicate 
skin, the outward and visible signs of thought- 
less neglect will be mitigated and the com- 
plexion improved, as you commence its ben- 
eficial use. 


Whatever blotches may appear 
as the result of the sun’s influence on the 


hidden pigments of the skin, Resinol Soap 
will act as a stimulant and serve to hasten 
your new pleasure in a beautiful skin. 


The constituents of Resinol Soap 
tend to prevent the spread of facial flaws, to 
preserve the bloom of the fairest skin, and to 
present to the world of The Sports Woman 
(in whatever sphere) the delight of life so 
enhanced by purity of color and of feature. 


Upon request we will send you a sample of 
Resinol Soap, accompanied by an explanatory booklet on 
“How to treat and overcome complexion troubles.” Address, 


Dept. A-70, RESINOL, Baltimore, Md. 
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Well-Secured 
Steel Bonds 
Netting 7% 


First mortgage bonds in denom- 
inations of $500 and $1000. 

Security nearly 2 to 1. 

Favorable location. 

Earnings 4 to |. 

Ownership unusually strong. 

Profitable market for output. 


Send for Circular No. 1037AM 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 
10 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 
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ou commission. Our students sel) «torics to 
WR ITI N G FOR PROFIT,” tells how, gives proot. 
NationalPressAssociation, Dept.67 Indianapolis, Ind. 
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“Pm happy be- 
cause I took 
The New Way 
in Typewriting 
Course. It has 
enabled me to 
earn more mon- 
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girls.” 


You, Too, Can Earn $100 to $150 Per Month 


Retain your position when others are being dis 
charged. Thousands of typists will lose o 
through lack of efficiency. Now is the time— 
take the NEW WAY Course—study at home 
and rise to bigger wages. A few easily le ed 
lessons at a small cost. Free Business Train- 
ing given each student. The NEW WAY in 
Typewriting guarantees a writing rate of 80 to 
100 words a minute. Write for free booklet. 


THELULLOSS SCHOOL 


NEW WAY IN SHORTHAND AND TYPE WRITING 
2428 COLLEGE HILL, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


(mus eee eee 
n: Please send free NEW WAY in Type- 


xe : 
writing Book. 
Name 


Address lindane 
If interested in NEW WAY St 


orthand write “Yes” 
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THE FAMILY S MONEY 


How We Bought a Home on 
Nothing-at-All-to-Start- With 


“Y LON'T know what we're going to 
do! Our rent's being raised and 
we've got to move, but we can't find 

anything else that isn't just as bad." 

So many people made this remark to 
me last spring, and my reply has in 
several cases borne such fruit, that I feel 
I must tell my little story to a bigger 
audience. 

In every case, my reply was: “Why 
don't you buy?" 

And if these people had all been heard 
at once, the chorus would have been, 
“Oh, I can't afford that” 

* Mother and I did," I insisted. 

“But you had money!” they said. 

“Oh, no!” I answered. “Oh, no; we 
didn’t.” 

And here is the rest of the story: 

Perhaps I had better say first that I 
am a girl in the twenties. There were 
only Mother and I in the family and my 
salary was our only source of income. 

A year ago last spring, just as in each 
of the preceding five years, Mother and I 
got the spring fever. We had formerly 
lived in a house, with a garden and 
flowers, and flat-dwelling did not appeal 
to us at all. i 

We had a cozy apartment in one of 
Chicago's very nice neighborhoods, but 
the rooms were not extra light. There 
was a yard—and it might well be called 
a "yard," for it was little more than that 
much square. If we stepped out on our 
back porch we could hear our neighbors 


! talking on a dozen porches both sides of 


us—and they were not raising their 
voices either. 

Well, as I said, Mother and I got the 
spring fever. Every evening we would 
walk over to the lake and talk over what 
we honestly believed to be only dreams 
of how we could buy a pretty little 
bungalow and have flowers and a garden 
and cheerful bright rooms. 

But how on earth were we to do it? 

My income was $35 a week. Our rent 


| was $35 a month—and going to be raised. 


I don't remember what our grocery bills 
were; but food, clothing, and rent took 
all my salary. So we could not save to 
make our dreams come true. 

One day a girl friend of mine told me 
that she had borrowed quite a sum of 
money on her salary to pay her bill at 
one of the department stores. 

That night I said to Mother, “If she 
can borrow money for that, why can't 


| I borrow for a home?” 


So we figured and planned until, 
when my vacation came in June, Mother 
and I went house hunting. 

In one of the prettiest suburbs of 
Chicago we picked at random a real 
estate man and told him we were look- 
ing for a little bungalow—one that would 
be a home for us but that would help 
also to pay for itself. 

He showed us several places. In fact, 
we made two or three trips to this suburb 


before we found the right thing. It was 
a bungalow, of stucco part way up, and 
the rest shingled. The lot was small, 
only 37 by 100 feet, but it was fairly well 
developed with five trees, quite a few 
flowers and some shrubbery. It was on a 
very pretty street, and our particular 
little bungalow was two blocks from an “L?” 
station—forty-five minutes to the Loop. 

From the minute we laid eyes on that 
little home we wanted it! So the next 
day I went to the Morris Bank down- 
town, and told them the whole story; 
just how much salary I was getting, and 
that we thought we could rent part of 
the little bungalow and thus add some 
more to our income and to what we would 
be saving in rent. 

As a consequence, they loaned me $400. 
On this we paid 6% interest, which was 
taken out of the loan when we got it. 
The agreement was that we should pay 
back $8 a week, which would clear up the 
debt in one year. 

We paid $300 on the house as a first 
payment and since then have been pay- 
ing $35 a month on it. This, added to 
our weekly payment to the bank, made 
about $67 a month the first year. 

You may ask how we could do it, when 
it had been a struggle for us to pay $35 a 
month rent. The answer is in the house 
itself. 


"| BERE are two bedrooms on the first 
floor. One of them is right across from 
the bathroom and has a private entrance. 
[his private entrance also leads up- 
stairs. I believe that was the finishing 
touch which sold us that house. 

The bedroom across from the bath- 
room has two windows, a large closet with 
a window in it and a full length mirror in 
the door. The view from both windows 
is a pleasant one, being in either case a 
pretty back yard, not the brick wall that 
faces a court bedroom in the city. We 
had no trouble at all renting this room. 
for $3.50 a week—about $15 a month. 

The up-stairs is divided into two large, 
attractive rooms, each with an exceed- 
ingly large closet. The closet of the 
smaller room we made into a pantry. 
We furnished both rooms attractively for 
light housekeeping and, as soon as they 
were ready, rented th. m for $25 a month. 

So the rent we reccived provided our 
monthly payment on the house and left 
a little over, which covered our coal bill. 
Our renters, having their own entrance, 
are absolutely no bother to us, nor do 
they interfere with our privacy half as 
much as our neighbors in the flat build- 
ing did. 

The $8 a week we paid to the bank 
amounted to about the same 2s we had 
formerly paid for rent; but when the 
year was up that expense ended. 

Of course, everybody raises the ob- 
jection, “But wasn't practically all of 


EI 


your monthly payment interest? 


Y& 
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Oliver Typewriter SO 


9 


Save $43 on Each Machine 


You can now equip your office with new Oliver Nine typewriters at about half the former 
$100 price. Revised, economical selling methods make this saving for you—the machine is 
the identical one formerly priced at $100. It is a new machine, our latest and best model—the 
finest product of our factories. Modern selling methods—pruned of all wastes and abuses— 
enable us to make this new price. So enthusiastic has been the approval accorded this one-price- 

to-all plan by business men and big typewriter users that our sales have increased enormously. 

You will find it the most satisfactory and economical method of typewriter buying. No salesmen 
need influence you— the Oliver is sent for free trial without deposit or prepayment—without red 
tape—it must sell itself. You know you want it before you pay us one cent. 


Oliver Nine—New—Now $57 


In this machine you get the latest development of a $2,000,000 typewriter corporation — guaranteed to be the same in material, 

workmanship and finish as the Oliver Nine formerly $100. It is the best machine we have ever built. Oliver Nine has a 

keyboard which any typist can readily turn to— its operation makes it a favorite for typists who know it. There is no 

sound reason based on facts why you should not take advantage of the saving of our new selling policy —our offer to send 
to you a machine for complete test in your own office proves this claim. Your old machines accepted in exchange at a 
fair valuation. Every Oliver Nine carries our guarantee. Service is built into every part. Over 700,000 Olivers have 
been sold — discriminating buyers like those below are now using the Oliver: 


i 


U. S. Steel Co ration; National City Bank of New York; 
Large Users Montgomery Ward & Co.; Otis Elevator Co.; Curtis Publishing 
Co.; Pennsylvania Railroad; Hart, Schaffner & Marx; Morris & Co.; Ward Bak- 
ing Co.; Jones & Laughlin Steel Co.; Western Clock—"''Big Ben"; Encyclopedia 
Britannica, and a host of others. Oliver service and Oliver dependability the reason. 


Read the coupon below and see how easy it is to try the Oliver 
without expense. Simply fill in and mail the coupon— you 
need not decide to buy the Oliver until you have tried it. 
If you decide to buy, take over a year to pay—at $3 
per month. If you wish to return, we even refund 


INFORMATION COUPON 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
106-B Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Oliver out-going transportation charges you have paid. 
Or you can secure fuller information and our Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ Tree 
Features de luxe catalog. inspection. It I keep it I will pay $57 at the rate 


T of $3 per month. "The title to remain in you until fully 
The Oliver Typewriter Co. paid for. UE 
106-B Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


(93.02) 


The original visible 
writer. One-third lighter 
touch—permanent alignment 
due to arch-shaped type bars. 
Every machine is tested at 800 strokes 

per minute, 50 per cent faster than human hands. Built for hardest 
usage—famed for dependability. Printype, if you wish—type like 
print. Capable of 20-copy manifold. In-built tabulator. Ruler 
horizontal and vertical. Bronze bearings. No hair springs nor flimsy 
wires. Simplified construction—fewer parts. Built of fine tool steel. 


My shipping point is. 


Do not send a machine until I order it, Mail me 
your book—“The High Cost of Typewriters — The 
Reason and the Remedy,” your de luxe catalog and further 
information. 


Name 


Street Address_ 


City — — —À cedi N aree peli 


Occupation or Business... 
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MAZDA 


“Not the name of a thing, 
but the mark of a service’’ 


A MAZDA Lamp for every purpose erty of the General Electric Company. . 
(5 RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


AVING money by mail at 
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—not the name of a thing, 
but 
the mark of a service 


MAZDA is the trademark of a 
world-wide service to certain 
lamp manufacturers. Its pur- 
pose is tocollect and select scientific and 
practical information concerning prog- 
ress and developments in the art of in- 
candescent lamp manufacturing and to 
distribute this information to the com- 
panies entitled to receive this service. 


MAZDA Service is centered in the 
Research Laboratories of the General 
Electric Company at Schenectady,N.Y. 
The mark MAZDA can appear only on 
lamps which meet the standards of 
MAZDA service. It is thusan assurance 
of quality. This trademark is the prop- 


% interest with this large safe bank 


is easily possible for you no matter where you live. 


Send today for a copy of interesting booklet “S,” published by 
this bank—the oldest Trust Company in Ohio 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
ASSETS OVER 


30 DAYS, ,EREE. TRIAL 


& TRUST CO. 
CAPITAL & SURPLUS $8,000,000.00 
MILLION DOLLARS. » 


Become an Expert in 


And I reply: “Yes, it was. About $22 
out of the $35 we paid the real estate 

people every month was interest, because 
| our house cost $4,600.” 
| But then I ask them how much of the 
rent they pay is applied to their credit on 
a home. And the answer is obvious. 
| Ie is amazing to Mother and me how 
many people will pay from $35 to $60 a 
month rent (this 1s, of course, speaking 
| only of the people who are about in our 
| own financial position), and are willing 
to do it year after year. 

We know of two people who have 
lived in one apartment ten years, paying 
$40 a month when they started and now 
paying $55. They have practically paid 
the owner the whole value of that prop- 
erty; yet they have nothing but. rent 
receipts to show for that ten years' out- 
flow of cash, 

Even with only $13 a month being 
applied on the principal, a house would 
be paid for some time. And you always 
have to remember that as time goes on, 
the debt and interest grow smaller. 


HUS far I have only shown how it is 

financially possible for anybody who 
really wants a home to have one. I 
haven't said a word about the most 
important part of our venture—how 
much we have enjoyed our new home. 
Indeed, it would be hard for me to put 
it into words. We feel that every little 
thing we do to improve it is a permanent 
pleasure. 

All through last winter we had a 
joyous time gloating over seed catalogues 
every evening. We planned our yard 
with a view to making it a small bower of 
beauty. When spring came we planted 
along the back wall small Lombard 
poplars, with a lilac bush at each d 
Between the poplars we planted holly- 
hocks. Just inside of these we put 
bridal wreath and coral-berry bushes. 

In front of these bushes we planted 
roses, peonies and flowering almond 
bushes; and still closer to the center of 
the yard, the small flowers that blossom 
all summer long—pansies, nasturtiums, 
zinnias, asters, etc. 

Along one side, which has a wire in- 
stead of wooden fence, we put sweet peas; 
and on the other side grapevines. Mother 
set out a few strawberry vines and we had 
enough of a vegetable garden to supply 
us with radishes, lettuce, onions and 
tomatoes all summer. As you surmise, 
there wasn’t much grass in the back yard, 
but it was certainly a glory of color. 

We planted Virginia creeper all around 
the house, gladioluses along the south 
wall, and more bridal wreath and coral- 
berries in front. The walk, which is on 
the north side of the house, we bordered 
with sweet alyssum and forget-me-nots. 

Now, really, couldn’t even the most 
unimaginative flat dweller have a good 
time planning such a garden? 


BANKING 


Financial Insti tutions are more active and 
ever before. They need men trained in m one. 


pe 
Splendid opportunities o forcashiers, È tellers, 
t oí a foy king Expert 


trust officers, etc. Make ourself a Ban 
the LaSalle Couree in Banking and Finance, arid 
time required. Moderate iy terms. 


Send for FREE BOOK 


Our free book tells all about the ities in Banking 
for LaSalle trained experts. Write or this book an 
plete information on the LaSalle method of trai eres n for 
advancement and larger salaries. 
LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
“The World's Greatest Extension University'* 
Dept. 833-BF Chicago, 


As I said in the beginning; I have told 
this story to many friends and I know 
that readers will inevitably do the same 
thing nee did—pull out a pencil and 
paper and proceed to show me how it 
can’t be done. But Mother and I have 
proved that it can. 

If any interested reader would like to 
write me their queries, care of THE AMERI- 
CAN MacaziNE, I would be glad to an- 
swer any questions. E. G. D. 


AYMENTS if desired, at a 
vance over our Special Fac- 


duce, the new “| 
equipment, gro id and 
ything in the b bievele li line at 


"rers VCLE COMPÁNY 
Dept. G 37, Chicago 


Ti es 
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Ham and brown gravy 


The irresistible Southern dish 


And none of the ham’s goodness has 
been wasted in parboiling—it’s all 
there, in the juicy slice itself and in that 
hot flavory brown gravy for which the 
dusky Southern cook who only needed 
to ‘‘pass her han’ ovah de kittle" was 
so renowned. 


Her skill was not magic, although the 


result tasted like it. This recipe below 
will enable you to equal it. 


Cured with scientific care, Swift’s Pre- 
mium Ham needs no parboiling. Every 


bit of the meat is mild, uniform, and. 


delicious. 

There is an exactness in the Swift Pre- 
mium cure that eliminates all guess- 
work. The Premium process insures 
that uniform flavor which has made 
fine ham mean Premium the world 
over. 


Trim a thick slice of Premium Ham. Don’t parboil it, but put at once 
into a hot frying pang Sear both sides, reduce heat and cook until 


nicely browned, turning frequently. 


Remove meat to casserole or 


y covered baking dish. Measure drippings, allow one level tablespoonful 
flour to each tablespoonful fat, and brown carefully. Add one cup cold 


milk—or milk and water—for each tablespoonful flour and cook until 
thickened, stirring constantly. Pour over ham, cover casserole and bake 
at least an hour and a half in a slow oven. No seasoning is necessary — 
the Premium flavor cannot be improved upon. Serve with hot biscuits 


and currant jelly. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Swifts Premium Ham 
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The blue “no parbouling” 
tag is attached to every 
Swift's Premium Ham. 


m; and when 
ask your dealer for a slice 
make sure that he is cut- 
ting it from a ham which 
has this tag tied to the 
shank. 


It arantees that par- 
boiling is unnecessary 
and assures you of getting 
Premium flavor and 
quality 


Itisnot 


iy necessary toparboil 


h Swifts Premium Ham 
before broiling 


or frying 


| 
| 
| 
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Many An Extra 


Mixing cake, adding figures, punching 


The American Magazine 


holes, washing clothes, sawing wood, ad- 
dressing mail, grinding coffee—these, and a 
hundred other daily tasks are being per- 
formed more quickly and better with the 
aid of Robbins & Myers Motors. 


A Robbins & Myers Motor is many 
an extra pair of hands—hands that never 
err and never tire. 


These ‘‘extra hands” are everywhere— 
in the bakery, in the busy factory, in the 
modern store, in the efficient office, in the 
home, and all places where efficient power 
saves time and money. 


Users of motors for general power pur- 
poses prefer Robbins & Myers Motors 
because of the 22-year motor experience 
which insures unfailing performance and 
lowest operating cost. 


Robbins 
Motors 


"» mm 4 
A a 
y 


i | 


Pair of Hand; 


In the realm of motors ranging from 1-40 
to 50 horsepower, Robbins & Myers hold 
a place distinctly unique. A motor bearing 
this well-known name is the last word in 
motor efficiency and economy. 


Builders of the better motor-driven labor- 
saving machines equip their product with 
Robbins & Myers Motors because an R&M 
Motor guarantees an operating quality in 
full keeping with the other leading features 
of the device. 


Electrical dealers as interested in custo- 
mer-satisfaction as in sales, find both in 
fullest measure in the Robbins & Myers 
line. 


The Robbins & Myers Co., Springfield, Ohio 
For Twenty-two Years Makers of Quality Fans and Motors 
Branches in All Principal Cities 
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Every one of these Victor artists 
is a reason for having a Victrola 


ALDA CULF GALLI-CURCI JOURNET MURPHY scorTi 

BOR! DEGOGORZA GARRISON KREISLER PADEREWSKI SEMSRICH 
BRASLAU DELUCA GILLY KUBELIK PATTI TETRAZZING 
CALVE DESTINN GLUCK MARTINELLI POWELL WERRENRATM 
CARUSO EAMES HAMLIN MCCORMACK RUFFO WHITEHILL 
CLEMENT ELMAN HEIFETZ MELBA SAMMARCO WITHERSPOON 
CORTOT FARRAR MOMER SCHUMANN-HEINK ZIMBALIST 


It is to these artists the public instinctively turns for 
musical entertainment in the great opera houses, theatres 
and concert auditoriums throughout the world. And on 
the Victrola their glorious art echoes and re-echoes in 
thousands upon thousands of homes. 

To hear these fai ious artists on the Victrola is to be 
thrilled and inspired by their exquisite interpretations, 
to experience the delight that only the greatest 11usic can 
bestow—that only Victor Records bring into your home. 
Every rendition as true as life itself —and it is in acknowl- 
edgment of this perfection that these great artists have 
chosen the Victrola as the instrument to convey their 
masterpieces to the music-lovers of all the world. 


— 
> 


Victors and Victrolas $12 to $950. Any Victor dealer anywhere 
will gladly demonstrate the Victrola and play any music you wish 


to hear 
Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically coordinated 
and synchronized in the processes of manufacture, and should be use 
Victor Talking Machine Camden, Co., N. J. $ 


© Mishkin —Dupont —Matzene — Horner —Rembrandt Studios —Davis & Sandford — Kirkland — Hh 
Hall — Apeda — Underwood & Underwood — Bangs — Strauss Peyton Miti 
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The ‘‘Yellow Chassis"? Trucks—that serve so well 
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©- The Shield of America’s 


IL 3 
L 3 
e 
Ab 
.' Greatest Motor Truck Service 
N 4 
y 4 
3 . ° 
ub —a truck is no more efficient than the serv- 
s ice that goes with it. 
a 
ET —this is something you must bear in mind 
p when selecting your truck. 
WR —let the famous Republic shield be your 
oe ! protection. 
T iecore d —it isn't merely a “sign” pasted on a 
5 Stations in this country window; it means a fully equipped serv- 
h alone—in practically e . . K 
i ey dg mm AM. ice organization, amply stocked with 
n base emia parts—always at your service and in 
18 thirty foreigncountries. your service. 
WM Republic satisfaction is 
19 world-wide —think this over seriously before you buy. 
196 
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" REPUBLIC MOTOR TRUCK CO, Inc. 
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Educational Directory 


Private school announcements appear regularly in The American Magazine. Write to the 
schools for full details. They will gladly send complete information to readers of this magazine. 


Schools for Boys 


STAUNTON 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School NiX 
for Manly Boys 


Government Honor School 


525 boys from 47 States last session. Largest 
private academy in the East. Boys from 10 to 20 
years old prepared for the Universities, Government 
Academies or Business. 


1,600 feet above sea level; pure, dry, bracin 
mountain air of the proverbially healthful an 
beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. Pure 
mineral spring water. High moral tone. 
Parental discipline. Military training develo, 
obedience, health, manly carriage. Shady 
lawns, expensively equipped pcc um 
swimming pool, athletic park. Daily drills and 
exercises in open air. Boys from homes of 
culture and refinement only desired. Pérsonal, 
individual instruction by our tutorial system. 
Academy fifty-nine years old. $275,000 
barracks, full equipment, absolutely fireproof. 
Charges $550. Catalogue free. Address 


Col. WM. G. KABLE, Ph. D., Principal, Staunton, Va. 


™ McCallie School 


A Home School for Boys 


On historic and beautiful Mis- 
sionary Ridge. 1000 feet above 
sea level. Sound preparation for 
college and technical schools. 
Boys live in Christian homes. 
Our Honor System is conspicu- 
ously successful. Student self 
government. Large and com- 
petent corps of teachers with 
small classes. Boys are taught 
how to study. Boys engage in all 
athletic sports in both indoor and outdoor 
gymnasiums, or on one of the best Athletic 
Fields in the South. Diving-tower, swim- 
ming, rowing at McCallie Lake. Military 
drill. Send for well illustrated catalogue. 


Headmasters: S. J. McCallie, M. A. 
J. P. McCallie, M. A., Ph.D. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Lake Forest 


Schools for Boys 


START YOUR CHILD RIGHT 


on the road to learning. Have nothing for him 
to un-learn. Whether he is going to school or 
not, IT MAY MAKE A DIFFERENCE IN 
HIS WHOLE FUTURE LIFE if you do not 
avail yourself of the advantages offered by Cal- 
vert School and within the reach of all. Write 
today to 


CALVERT SCHOOL 
5 Chase Street Baltimore, Md. 


The Army and Navy Preparatory School 


Prepares for any college. 6 new buildings. Cottage 
plan—boys and masters live together. Splendid gymna- 
sium and athletic field. Write for illustrated catalog 
4111 Connecticut Ave. (Suburbs), Washington, D. C. 


Bethlehem Preparatory School Bethlehem, Pa. 


1600 boys prepared for leading universities in 41 years 
Extensive grounds. Gymnasium, swimming pool, athletic 
fields. Summer session. Separate Junior School new building 

Joun A. Tvcaaev, M.A., Headmaster. 


FREEHOLD MILITARY SCHOOL 


For 70 select young boys. Just enough of the Military 
training to inculcate habits of obedience, prornptness, or- | 
derliness and self reliance. Study and play carefully super- 
vised. Qne teacher to 10 boys. ''Theschool with the personal 
touch." Mason CuanLEs M. Duncan, Box 913, Frechold. N.J. 


PME Academy 
Recitation Building FOR BOYS 

College preparatory — not a Military Institution. 
Trustees: Louis F. Swift, J. V. Far- Alm Bistinetively ducational and for Service — 
well, H. C. Chatfeld- Taylor, Clayton not for Profit. 
Mark, A. B. Dick, Alfred L. Baker, Rev. Preparatory Education as thorough as can be 
J. @. K. McClure, Geo. A. McKinlock, found East or West. Fits for all colleges. Grad- 
A. A. Carpenter, J. H. 8. Lee, 8. A. Bene- uates admitted to all certificate universities. Defi- 
dict, Stanley Field, B. M. Linnell, M. D., nite preparation for entrance examinations of Yale, 


John 8. Noll Ernest Palmer, Rev. Princeton, Harvard, Mass. Inst. of Tech, 
Andrew C Sian i Helpful co-operation between faculty and students 
T i —Honor id . Right kind of boys. Clean living. 


Scientific physical training. All athletics including golf. Modern buildings—swimming 
pool. Beautiful 


Franklin and Marshall Academy 
Lancaster, Pa. . Founded -1787 


Prepares boys for all colleges and technical schools. Ok 
school on basis allowing moderate terms. Literature of 
interest to college preparatory students. 

Address Box 422, E. M. HARTMAN, A.M., Prin 


Ohio Military Institute 


2 Purpose—Academic, military and physics 
training under personal supervision. 

Scope—Admits to colleges on certificate. 

Lower schools for boys of eight to fourtezs 


rural location one hour north of Chicago. 


JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster, Box 149, Lake Forest, Ill. Lower schools for boys of eight to fouru 


Location—A picturesque suburb of Cind- 
nati, the great art and music center. 
* Write for catalog to 
A. M. HENSHAW, Superintendent, Box 46, College Hill, (hi 


Randolph-Macon Academy 


MILITARY BEDFORD, VA. 


T Se miU Se mol Se ILU 
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EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 


PEDDIE 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


A school that has earned a more 
than national reputation for the s 
ble. $325 a year—no extras. lIph-Macos 


thoroughness of its scholastic work, s -— d fii | | | boys succeed. 526 graduates received college de 
the excellence of its military instruc- ; Brees or entered business in 20 years. Catalog. 
tions, and the perfection of its physical a a | | Mw E. SUMTER SMITH, Principal 


training. The boy who puts himself 
in harmony with St. John’s methods 


Prepares for college, scientific schools or busines: 
Liberal endowment makes unusually. om rates E. 
ol 


DING COLE MAN 
WALL 


will find his reward in a robust body 
and alert mind and a strengthened 
moral backbone. Early application 
is imperative to secure admission for 
the coming school year opening Sept. 
24th. Entries for 1920 received. 


St. John's Military Academy 
Box 18J, Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 


President Wilson said this 
about Peddie— 


“It gives me real pleasure," said President Woodrow 
Wilson, "to express my sense of the very high value 
of Peddie. These quiet schools, into which so much 
devotion and unheralded work go, certainly sustain 
the education of the country, and supply the universi- 
ties with some of the most useful material they get.” 


Every boy is given & thorough physical ex- 
amination, Every organ is noted and charted. 
Special abilities are sought out and devel- 
oped by expert teachers. Character built 
by contact with virile Christian men. 

Peddie is liberally endowed and conducted witbout 
thought of profit. Situated 9 miles from Princeton. 
Modern dormitories—60-acre campus—cymnasium 
—baseball—football—cinder track. Music and 
public speaking. Summer camp. Lower School for 
boys from 11 to 14 years. Graduates enter all col- 
leges by certificate or examination. 54th year. An 
exceptionally fine infirmary has just been completed 
for the care of the boys in case of illness 

Write for Booklets and Catalog 
ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box 9-Y, Hightstown, N. J. 


A | Claremont School for Boys 


A school of high standards for a limited number o 
recommended boys. Thorough pre tion for sË 
colleges. Ideals of Yale in Southern Califoms 
climate. Continuous outdoor life among orang 
groves with snow-covered mountains at back gat 
Sleeping porches. Modern Milit. Training. Camp 
ing trips. All sports. 35 miles from Los Angd- 

Send for catalog. 


W. E. GARRISON, Ph.D., Headmaster Box 240 Claremast, G. 


N M e Military 
lA state-owned school in the heart of 
vigorous, aggressive West. Develops the 
highest type of manhood. Ideal conditions 
exer A t Sunshine, ay gius. Alti- 
tude eet. ra i 

Coles Ad paratory and Junior 


Col. Jas. W. Willson, Supt., Box M, Roswell, New Mexico 


|p "m ) 


E 
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Schools for Boys 


UR young men should be prepared for the 
great opportunities of the future. Place your 


boy in a school where the dominant aim is the 
development of character and manliness. 


The PENNINGTON SCHOOL 


A strong faculty gives close personal attention to 
each boy. Sound learning and an active, athletic, 


outdoor life are the result. Situated in 

the foothills of the Watchung Moun- 
tains, near New York and Philadelphia. 
Preparation for college and tech- 

nical schools. Business Courses. 

Newly renovated dormitories. 

Moral atmosphere. Modern Gymnasium 
and Swimming Pool. Moving Pictures. 
Resident Nurse. New Infirmary. Moderate 
rates. 82d year opens Sept. 24th. Address 


FRANK MacDANIEL, D. D., Headmaster 
Box 50, Pennington, N. J. 


MANLIUS 


Urgent is the need for hardy mental, 
moral, and physical man-timber with 
keen, broa , and true minds. 


AINT JOHN’S SCHOOL, 

Manlius, develops its boys ac- 

cording to common-sense principles 

successfully joining the theoretical 

with the practical. It offers prep- 

ASR, tration for college and business, and 

gives superior military training 

Brig. Gen. Wm. through its Reserve Officers Training 
Verbeck, Pros., Corps. Thorough equipment. Send 


Manlius, N. y, for booklet and information. 


Where Boys are Really Understood 
Close nal touch, courtesy and a fine spirit 
of fair play and gentlemanliness are St. Luke tra- 
ditions. A school of reasonable size. Preparation 
for colleze and business. Special Junior school. 
The Masters are kindly, cultured men whose spe- 
clalty is boys. 
For Booklet and Catalog, please address 

Chas. H. Strout, M. A., Wayne—on th Main Line—Pa, 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


7 to 16. In hill country, 
1000 feet above sea level, one D | 
hour from Chicago. Faculty, vi 
placing boy values before 

ook values, seeks to devclop 
mind, body, morals and man- 
ners. Athletics. Our ideal: 
“For every Todd Boy a good 
citizen.” 


NOBLE HILL, Principal 


ST JOHN’ MILITARY 
. SCHOOL 
Uus ede boys for college. Every modern facil- 
ity for best mental, moral and physical training. 
Splendidly equipped buildings. Gymnasium 
and athletic field. Sympathetic faculty. Mili- 


tary discipline. JUNIOR HAL a separate 
school for boys under 13. For catalog address 


WILLIAM RANNET, A.M., PD.D., PRIN., OSSINING-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


RVING 


SCHOOL for Boys "rrr 


25 miles from N. Y., in the beautiful, historic “Irving” 
country. 83rd year. 28 years under present Headmaster. 
New site and buildings 1904. Prepares for all colleges and | 
technical schools. Individual instruction. Athletic Field. 
Swimming Pool. New Gymnasium. 


Address J. M, FURMAN, A, M., Headmaster, Box 926 


A NATIONAL SCHOOL 
Unit R, 0. T. C. 
Military science taught by U.S 
lege Preparatory, Business and Music. Gymnasium 
and Swimming Pool. 341 boys enrolled from 
28 states and 3 foreign countries last year, Un- 
usually liberal terms. All sports. Out-of-doors 
the year round. A broader preparation than the 


Founded 186 


Army officer. Col- 


k Ee school can give. Catalog. Rev. Walter 
les te: D. D., Rector, Box U, Charleston, 8. C. 


Schools for Boys 


MORGAN 


MILITARY 


ACADEMY 
14 MILES FROM CHICAGO 


-— # 


Aschool where a boy receives thorough 
training in the fundamentals and acquires 
regular habits of study. There is no other mili- 


3 tary academy which offers teacher-conducted visits to 
*" Chicago's industries, business houses and civic centers. Boys 
thus brought into direct touch with varying phases of modern 


economic progress 
Home atmosphere and 
'rve Officers! Training Corps. All 


boys. Re: 


intelligently their own life work 
care. Separate school for younger 
sports. For catalog address 


can choose 
individual 


Col. H. D. ABELLS, Supt., Box 1100, Morgan Park, Chicago, III. 


Military and Naval Academy 


70 miles 
from Chicago ion" nearing 


A virile college-preparatory 
Government based on Honor ide 

Visit to the school while in se 
lighting 


school on the high shores of Lake Geneva. 
Thorough military and naval instruction 
ion is urged Every improvement in saniis 
Fixed price covers board, tuition, uni- 


Fireproof 


forns and all necessary expense, inciuding pocket money 


Only those who qualify morally, 
diplomas. 


Early registration necessary 


Mount Pleasant Academy 


FOUNDED 1814 


REPUTATION. An old school with a progressive policy. 
Has educated and developed boys In character, mind and 
body by a system involving personal attention of qualified 
instructors. Takes pride in its quiet but continuous 
achievement of over a century's training of boys to become 
men of integrity and usefulness. 


SCOPE. Prepares boys for business activity or entrance 
to ranking colleges and universities. Practical military 
instruction in conjunction with field work. Efncient and 
constructive methods of physical training supplemented 
by athletic sports. 

FACILITIES. Admirably situated on the highlands of 
the Hudson thirty miles from New York. Complete with 
modern buildings and apparatus. Perfect co-ordination 
between various departments. A schoo! home with an 
ideal environment. Address 


` CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE 
P. O. Box 517 Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


OLD DOMINION ACADEMY 


Under entire new management. Robert Allen's school for 
boys, 8 to 20, affords excel'ent. opportunity for make-up work 


and summer tutoring in mountains, at health resort, Regular 


school prepares for college or business. Semi-military. 3 well 


appointed buildings. Boys live with masters under refining 
influences. Honor system. Tennis, baseball—all athletics. 
Write for Summer Announcement and Catalog. 


R. E. ALLEN, Supt., Box C, Berkeley Springs, W. Va. 


ACADEMY 
" Built by the U.S. Government * 


The South's great military 
school where initiative and 
natural gifts of leadership are 
strengthened by thorough 
scholarship and self-discipline. Boys from 26 states. 

R. O. T. C. under supervision of Lt. Col. E. 
F. Graham, U. 8. A. 

Magnificent $500,000 plant. One of 

thelargest indoor drill hallsin the United 

States. 67 acres of beautiful campus. Ex- 

cellent parade grounds and feld for all 

sports. Athletics open to all students, 

under careful personal supervision. 
Junior School for smaller boys. Separate buildings. 
When writing for catalogue please give age of your 
boy. 

The Columbia Military Academy 
Box 201, Columbia, Tenn. 


academically 
Automobile corps includes tanks 
Completion this Summer of buildings gives increased capacity. 
Catalog. 


COLONEL R. P. DAVIDSON, Supt. 


physically and a« refined gentlemen receive 
R. O. T. C. Designated “Honor School.” 

Limit, 220 selected studenta. 
Address 

Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


ENNESSEE RILITARY INSTITUTE 
T Sweetwater M I 


Tennessee 


Forty-sixth year. Nation-wide pat- 
ronage. Classed as HONOR SCHOOL 
for interstate recognition, Southern 
Commission on Accredited Schools. 
Unit Reserve Officers Training Corps 
with West Point graduate in charge. 
Prepares for Government Academies, 
Colleges, Business. Health record 
unsurpassed. All athletics. Summer 
camp June 27th. Charges moderate. 
For catalog and views, address 


COL. C. R. ENDSLEY Supt., Box 10. Sweetwater, Tenn. 


$800,000 Equipment 
86th year opens Sept. 17th 


Worcester 


Academy 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
$700-$900 single room 
$550-8750 two in room 


Every room filled last September. Alumni all over the 


TERMS: 


It means much to become a Worcester boy. 
Address for catalog 
G. D. CHURCH, M. A., Registrar 
S. F. HOLMES, M. A., Principal 


world. 


Schools for Boys 


HOW 


A TEACHER FOR EVERY TEN BOYS 


Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Every Day 
Boys Taught How To Study 
Thorough Preparation For College 


MILITARY DRILL 


Graduates admitted to leading colleges on certificates. 


Estate of 150 acres. 9 fine buildings. Thorough 
sanitation. Heathful country life. Beautiful lakes. 


SCHOOL 


(ENDOWED) 


All athletic sports. 
Separate School for Younger Boys 
For illustrated catalog address 


Rev. J. H. McKenzie, L. H. D., Rector 
Box 233, HOWE, INDIANA 


Instruction in small groups—personal care. Devel- 
opment of character and training for efficient. service 
in life. Prepares for colleges, technical schools, 
Separate Junior Department, with House Mother 
and constant supervision Complete cquipment 
Gymnasium and twenty-acre athletic field. Military 
drill. Carnegie Library. Moderate rates, Catalog. 


Oscar S. Kriebel, D.D., Prin., Box 110, Pennsburg, Pa. 


Qt “Real Boy’ School 


Liberally endowed and thoroughly 
equipped for boys who are able and dis- 
posed to take advantage of the unusual 
opportunities offered. Under Presbyterian 
control, but not sectarian. General edu- 
cation and preparation for any college or 
technical school. 

A catalog will be mailed upon request, 
but a visit for personal inspection is more 
satisfactory. 


JOHN C. SHARPE, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box F, Blairstown, N. J. 


` MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 567 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 


Chauncy Hall Schoo 


Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 


FRANKLIN T. KURT, Principal. 
MONS 


O ACADEMY 
:FOR BOYS 
pringfi 
Fund for boys of proven worth. Send for catalog. 
Monson, Mass. 


PENNSYLVANIA, New Bloomfield, Box 17. 


Carson Long Institute fis year, „ool 
Business. Junior courses. Separate modern Junlor build- 
ing for boys under 13 years. ealthful country location. 
Terms: $360 and up; Juniors $295. Boys taught how to 
learn to live. CARSON LONG INSTITUTE. 


Col- 


Offers a thorough physical, 
Mercersburg Academy 2er? thorough physical, 
for college or business. Under Christian masters from the 
greav universities. Located in the Cumberland Valley, one 
of themost picturesque spots of America, Newgym: um. 
Equipment modern. Write for catalog. Address Box 159. 
William Mann Irvine, LL. D., Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Kingsley School for Boys 


22 miles from New York City inthe New Jersey 
Hills. For illustrated catalog address 


J. R. Campbell, M. A., Box E, Essex Fells, N. J. 


Schools for Boys 


nee 


pts MilitaryAcademy 


N the heart of the Cumberland Mountains. 

neuen prep: tlon for college; vigorous out- 
door life; R. O. T. C. unit. All athletics. Enroll- 
ment 220. Unable to accommodate 80 late appli- 
cants last year. Early registration advisable. 
Catalog. Designated as one of the ten honor 
schools of America. 

Col. DuVal G. Cravens, Bu; tendent 
Box 670, Sewanee, Tenn. 


Kiskiminetas 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Located on a wooded highland overlooking the 


beautiful Kiskiminetas river. 200 acres. ‘“‘Kiski" 
lets a boy grow up out of doors. Special prepara- 
tion for college and technical schools. 13 expert 


teachers keep in close sonal touch with boys. 
Small classes. High athletic spirit and strong com- 
petitive teams. Several athletic fields. Tennis, 
Golf, Swimming Pool, Bowling Alleys, New Gym- 
nasium. School owns its own farm and coal mine. 
Rate $725. For catalogue address 


DR. A. W. WILSON, JR., President 
Kiskiminetas Springs School, Box 802, Saltsburg, Pa. 


Fishburne Military School 


Waynesboro, Virginia 


40th year. New $60,000 fireproof building. A mod- 
ern high-standard school located in the Blue Ricge 
Mountains. Small classes of not more than 10 cadets 
to each teacher secure individual attention for every 
boy. Prepares for universities and business life. 
Rate $500. Catalogue. Annual Spring encampment. 
R.O.T.C. 
under U. S, 
War Dept, 


Major Morgan H. Hudgins 
Principal, Box 406 


3 v N 
- Hasire’ «3 
Kentucky Military Institut 
with a Winter Home in Florida 
Boys at K. M. I. are thoroughly prepared for college. 
The two homes afford outdoor sports and drill all ycar 
round. Equipment excellent, including new labora- 
tories, buildings and woodworking shops. Designated 
"Honor School" by War Dept. Junior and Senior 
R. O. T. C. Early registration necessary; waiting list 


1917-1918. References required. 
Address THE ADJUTANT, K. M. I., LYNDON, KY. 


WENONAH MILITARY ACADEMY 


12 miles from Philadelphia. Prepares for college or 
business. U.S. Army Officer detailed. Special School 
for Juniors. Catalog. Dr. C. H. LonENCE, President, 
Major CLAYTON A. SNYDER, Superintendent, Box 437, 
Wenonah, N. J. 


NEWTON ACADEMY, 9 frary country school 


for young boys. 2 hours from N. Y. City. Beautiful, 
high, healthful location. Thorough preparation. Home 
care. Discipline kind but firm. Summer Session. Horses 
and ponies for boys’ use. Gymnasium. All sports. Mod- 
erate rates. Catalog. PHILIP 8. WILSON, A. M., Principal 


SHATTUCK College Preparatory. Military drill and 
discipline under U. S. War Dept. Reserve Officers Train- 
ing Corps. A church school with the experience, tradi- 
tons and ideals of 50 years. An early enrollment 
necessary this year. 
C. W. NEWBALL, A. B., Headmaster, 
Drawer H, Faribault, Minnesota. 


School of Business Training 


For sixty 
Office Wor! 


location. 
board for 13 weeks. . 


Write for illustrated prospectus. 


ears the leading American Business College. 
and obtains employment for students who can be recommended for 
efficiency and good character. 
ing, Business, Civil Service, Secretarial and other studies leading to dig- 
nified positions, good salaries, Tapid promotion and the best chance to use 
to advantage a high school or coll E 

Ex enced, efficient, faithful teachers. Strong lecture courses. Ideal 
Moderate expenses. 


Exceptional opportunities for Bel ele to young men and women of the right sort. 
dress 


CLEMENT C. GAINES, M. A., LL. D., Box 637, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Trains thoroly for 


Intensive vocational courses in Account- 


ege education. 


$160 pays total cost of tuition, books and 


Schools for Boys 


MIAMI 


Military Institute 
Trains for Good Physical Manhood 


Meets students’ needs, whether instruction, en- 

couragement, advice or discipline. Military train- 

ing makes bodies strong; high academic standards, 

social and moral training brings out individu- 

ality. Reereation and all outdoor activities. 

Collegiate courses, preparation for Government 

Academies, Higher Colleges, Universities or busi- 

ness. Prep. department, Military training un- 

der U. S. Army Officers, 35th year September 

17th, 1919. Catalog. 
ORVON GRAFF BROWN, M.A., President; REED M. 
BROWN, A.B., Ph.D., Headmaster; S. KENNEDY 
BROWN, A.B., Registrar, Box 95, Germantown, Ohio 


New Jenser, Bordentown, Drawer C-1. 


Bordentown Military Institute Teress 


tion for college or business. Efficient faculty, small classes, 
individual attention. Boys taught how to study. Military 
training. Supervised athletics. 35th year. For catalogus 
address Cor. T. D. Lanpon, Prin. and Commandant. 


Schools of Mining Engineering 


a Mining Engineer 
A great profession, not overerowded, offers t 
dilizent and ambitious student assured and excep- 
tional rewards. Located in the heart of one of the 
greatest copper mining districts in the tcorid, the 
College offers a unique combination of theoretical 
instruction with practical experience in aM phases 
of mine development and operation. Four year 
course can be completed in three. Vast mines, 
mills, smelters, electrolytic and power plants of 
the most modern type, are practically a part of 
the College equipment and constitute a factor of 
enormous value in the courses of instruction. 
Every opportunity for specialization. A state 
supported college not conducted for profit. 
Established 1886. “M. C. M. Men Make Good.” 
For descriptive book address Bursar, Houghton, 
Michigan. 


Michigan ^£" Mines 


NEW MEXICO STATE SCHOOL OF MINES 


Mining, Metallurgical, Civil and Geological E: ing. 
Practical faculty of technical graduates. Low one eni 
ard recognized by government. Inducements to discharged 
men. Great engineering opportunities. 


Socorro, New Mexico A. X. Illinski, President 
Schools of Art 


CHURCH SCHOOL OF ART 


Emma M. Church, Director 
TWO-YEAR COURSES in Design, Commercial Art, Mius- 
tration, Interior Decoration, Costume Design and Normal Art. 
DAY SCHOOL OPENS SEPT. 15 

Box 20, 606 S. Michigan Ave. 


f 


'SCHOOLI 
THE-ART-INSTITUTE | 
OF-CHICAGO  —] 


CG OURSES in Drawing, Painting, 
Illustration, Modeling, Designing, 

Pottery and Normal Art, This includes i 

classes in Interior Decoration, Come 

mercial Art, Costume Design, 

ing and Poster Design, 

Richest facilities for Art Study im 
Museum Collections, Lecture Course 
and Ryerson Art Library all under the 
same roof as the School. 

Our graduates are holding the most 
successful positions, Big demand for 
women and men as Designers, 
trators and Teachers. 

Write Registrar for particulars. 
Art School, Art Institute of Chicago 
Dept. 39 Michigan Ave. at Adams St. 
Chicago, 
Ill. 


D 


| 


Schools of Photography 


Learn Photography 


Good-paying positions in the best studios in the coun- 
try await men and women who prepare themselves 
now. For 25 years we have successfully taught 


Photography, Photo-Engravi 
and ‘Three-Color Work ng 


Our graduates earn $25 to $75 a week. We assist them 
to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit your- 
self for an advanced position at better pay. erms 
easy; living inexpensive. Largest and best school of its 
kind. Write for catalog today. 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
Box A. M. 780, Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois 


arn ?39100«Wi 


BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big opportunities NOW. 
It takes only a short time 
to qualify for this fascinat- 
ing profession. Three 
months’ course covers all 
branches: 


Motion Picture, Commercial, Portraiture 


Practical instruction; modern equipment. Day or evening 
classes; easy terms. Call or write for complete catalog 


N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 55 141 W. 36th St., N. Y. City 


School of Medicine 


COLLEGE OF MEDICINE 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE term begins October 1, 1919. En- 

trance requirements—fifteen units of work 
from an accredited high school and two years’ 
work in a recognized college or university, com- 
prising not less than sixty semester hours, in- 
cluding prescribed subjects. 


Superior clinical facilities. Four-year curric- 
ulum leading up to the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine. Degree of Bachelor of Science con- 


ferred at the end of the second year in medi- 
cine in accordance with conditions set forth in 
catalog. For full information address Secretary, 
College of Medicine, University of Illinois, 
Dept. 14, 508 South Honore Street, Chicago. 


Nurses' Training Schools 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


THE GRACE HOSPITA bernoiT 


Three-year course. Registered. Theoretical and practical class 
work. Modern nurses home. Two ycars High School work or 
its educational equivaient required. 

Address Superintendent of Nurses, Box A, The Grace Hospital, 
Jobn R.Street and Willis Aveaue, Detroit, Michigan. 


Train Chicago, Groveland and 29th St., Box b. Michael 
raining School for Nurses 155, N!chec! 
Registered by the State of Illinois. 3-year course prepara- 
tory instruction. Theoretical and practical class work 


hout the course. Minimum entrance juirements, 2 years" 
High School work. i s 


How About It- 
College This Fall 
or Not? 


One boy said: “Geel 
It's bad enough having 
rk all winter with 


boy said: “A 
weck's vacation will do 
me; then it's up to me 
to turn in and help the 
old man pay some of 
my bills for college. 

I'll make things a bit easier for him next winter.” 


The first boy may mean you, or you may be like 
Earl W. Wells, the second boy, who is self-supporting 
and earns his way through college. His income amounts 
to $100.00 a month in summer, and spare-tim 
in winter brings him spending moncy. Man 
have also holped themselves in this way. You can c 
Why not try it once? Let mo tell you how Address 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 13^ 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING CO. 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 


nography and 


While the expense in all the de 


2nd Quarter, Dec. 16, 1919 


Co-educational Schools 


Founded 1873 by Henry B. Brown 


Departments — Preparatory, High School, Commerce, Pho- 
Typewriting, Education, Arts and Sciences, 
Engineering, Manual Training, Public Speaking, Music, 
Home Economics, Pharmacy, Law, Pre-Medicine, Dentistry. 


artments is exccedingly low, this 
reduced cost has not been brought about by sacrificing a high grade 


of instruction, but by applying business principles to the 


Cost of Living 


so that the most satisfactory accommodations for board and room 
may be had at $60.00 per quarter of 12 weeks. Tuition, $21 per quarter 
of 12 weeks or $79 per year of 48 wecks, if paid in advance. If the en- 
tire tuition is paid in advance for a year, it includes instruction in all 
departments except Law, Dentistry and private lessons in Music. 


Total expense of board, tuition and furnished room for regular 
school year (36 weeks) need not exceed $244, or for 48 weeks, $299. 


For Free Catalog Address 
Henry Kinsey Brown, Pres., Box 66, University Hall, Valparaiso, Ind. 


Forty-seventh Year Opens Sept. 23, 1919 


3rd Quarter, March 9, 1920 


4th Quarter, June 1, 1920 


Milwaukee Downer 
Seminary . ; 


An accredited college preparatory school for 
girls covering the last six years of secondary 
school work. Also a finishing school for those 
not entering college. Music, Art, Home 
Economics. A 40-acre campus provides 
for tennis, hockey, all field sports. Well 
equipped gymnasium. Write for catalog N. 


MISS ELLEN C. SABIN, President, Milwaukee, Wis. 


WAYLAND ACADEMY 


BEAVER DAM, WISCONSIN 


Established 1855. Co-educational. Large endowment. In 
healthful hill country of southern Wisconsin. 6 modern 
buildings. 20 acres; athletic field; large lake. A Christian 
home school preparing for all colleges. Courses, 8th 
grade to Ist year college. Piano, violin, vocal, elocution, 
stenography. Expenses, $400. For Catalog address 


Secretary, Box GD, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 


Wyoming Seminary 


Aco EDUCATIONAI 
4 sion of the highest purposes of life 


school where boys and girls get a 
College preparation, 
Rusiness, Music, Art, Orate and Domestic Arta and Science 
Military ‘Training. All athletics, 75th year, Endowed—low 
rates. Catalogue 


L. L. SPRAGUE, D. D., Pres., Kingston, Pa. 


-OAKWOOD SEMINARY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Endowed. Managed bv Friends. 9 teachers, 80 pupils. 
College preparatory—Music—Citizenship. Quaker Ideals 


dominate. Board and tuition $350. Send for catalogue. 
William J. Reagan, A.M., Principal, Union Springs-on- 
Cayuga Lake, N.Y. 


DEAN ACADEMY, 53rd Year, Franklin, Mass. 
Young men and young women find here a homelike atmosphere, 
thorough and efficient training in every department of a broad 
culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits liberal terms, $350—$450 per year. Special Course in 
Domestic Science. For catalogue and information address 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D. Principal 


Grand River Institute 


Founded 1831. Strictly high-grade, co-educational, pre- 
‘atory school. Exceptional equipment made possible 
y endowment. New dormitories and gymnasium. Special 
training in business fundamentals, music and oratory 
EARLE W. HAMBLIN, Prin., Box 5, Austinburg, Ohio. 


Do You Care Anything at All About 
Your Child’s Education? 


Then, whether he is to be taught at home or is 
going to school, we have a message for you which 


will cost you only a 2c stamp. Write today to 


CALVERT SCHOOL 
5 Chase Street Baltimore, Md. 


Schools of Music and Dramatic Art 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


| 
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Modern courses are offered in Piano, Voice, Violin, 

Organ, Violoncello, Orchestral Instruments, Pub- 

lic School Music, Harmony, Composition, Physical 

Culture, Dalcroze, Modern Languages and Dancing. 
SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION and Dramatic Art 

Superior Normal Training School, supplies Teachers for Colleges 

Pupils prepared for LYCEUM and CHAUTAUQUA engagements 


Desirable Dormitory accommodations. Numerous 
lectures, concerts and recitals throughout the school 
year. Teachers’ Certificates conferred by authority of 


the State of Illinois. Students’ Orchestra. 
f pn 


Many free advantages 
Thirty-fourth annual session begins Thursday, September 11,1919 


The American Conservatory is universally rec- 
ognized as a school of the highest standards, and 
is oneof the largest musical institutions in the country. 
Ninety artist-instructors, many of international repu- 
tation. 


The Conservatory is located in the heart of Chicago’s 
musical center, in the new, magnificent sixteen-story 
Kimball Hall Building. For free catalog and general 
information, address 

John J, Hattstaedt, President. 


American Conservatory of Music, 557 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Illinois 


Columbia College of Expression 


Co-educational, two and three year courses with diplomas. Fall 
term opens September 10th. Professional training in Public 
Speaking, Platform Reading, Direction of Plays, etc. Accred- 
ited. College Building. Residence Halls. Address 

BOX A 3358 MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO, ILL. 


Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and 
Pedagogy in America. Summer Session. 40th 
year opens Sept. 22. Address HARRY SEYMOUR 


Ross, Dean, Huntington Chambers, Boston, Faculty of 


High school course or equivalent re- 
Courses lead to degree of Mus. B. Fall 
E | semester opens Sept. 16th. Send for catalog and 
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35 specialists 
quired. 


DRAMATIC ARTS Lyceum Arts Conservatory 


ELIAS DAY, Director A FRANK A. MORGAN, Pres. 

] “Definite Preparation for a Definite Work" 
Founded in 1884 A a faculty, teaching every branch of Music 
and 
ferred 
concert 


Jramatic Art, Diplomas given; degrees con- 
More than 300 of our students have secured 
ositions in the last six years. A thoroughly 
equipped professional school. Write for catalog or 
other information. Address Dept. 44 

600-610 Lyon and Healy Building, Chicago 


Special School 


School for Exceptional Children 


Every facility in a beautiful suburban home for the care 
and training of children who through mental disability ere 
unable to attend public or privateschools. Dept. of Domes- 
tic Science for older girls. 


FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 


The leading institution for Dramatic and 

Expressional Training in America. Connected 
"ith Charles Frohman's Empire Theatre and 

Companies. For information apply to 


THE SECRETARY 
142 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 
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Mollie A. Woods, Prin., Roslyn, Pa. 


Schools of Kindergarten Training 


jo 


Kindergarten and Primary 
Teachers are in constant demand. In the 


present reconstruction teaching offers 
great opportunities. Combine professional training and a 
cultural education by taking kindergarten or elementary work. 


College accredited. DIPLOMA, 2 years. Three and four 
year courses. Dormitories on College | grounds. Social 
advantages. Splendid school spirit. For illustrated catalog 
and full information address 


Box 62, 2944 Michigan Boulevard 


CHICAGO. 


Kindergarten Institute 


Accredited 


A normal school, recognized by the state, 
for training specialists in Kindergarten ele- 
mentary teaching. 2 and 3 year courses. Great 
demand for highly qualified teachers. Located 
in fine residential section—North Side Chicago. 
Home-making and demonstration school. For 
catalog address 


Registrar, 701 Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 


Chicago, Illinois 


Training School for Kindergartners 
(Formerly Miss Hart's) 


3600 Walnut St., Philadelphia. Junior, Senior and Gradu- 
ate Courses Primary methods. Practice Kindergartens. 
Home-like Students’ residence. For particulars address 
MISS A, T. ILLMAN, Director, Box A, 3600 Walnut St., Phila. 


Kindergarten Training 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Training School 
A KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL 
School and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan. 


The Fannie A. Smitb ie PEN E Kindèrgàrten 
roebel Rindergarten and Training School ree Depts. + Primary 
wee residence rl ge limited number. Grounds for II. Playground 


Fine Equipment. Central Location. Accredited. 23d yr. 
opens pt. 16. Write Registrar, Box 28, 616-22 
Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Ll 


athletics and outdoor life. Practical work. One and two 
year courses. Graduatesindemand. Catalog. FANNIE A. 
MITH, Principal, 1112 Iranistan Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Schools of Physical Training 


Physical Education 


For Women 


Two Year Normal Course for Directors of Physical 
Education, Playground Supervisors, Danci 

Teachers and Swimming Instructors. Thorough 
preparation in all branches under strong faculty 
of experienced men and women. 


Hockey Team 1919 


Our graduates are filling the most responsible 
positions in the country. High School graduates 
from accredited schools admitted without exami- 
nation. Fine dormitory for non-resident students. 


16th Session opens middle of Sept., 1919 
Chicago Normal School of Physical Education 


Established 16 Years Accredited 
For illustrated catalog address Frances Musselman, 
Principal, Box 26, 430 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


The Sargent School f? 5^reies 


Established 1881 
Address for booklet 


Dr. D. A. RARGENT Cambridge, Mass 


Dept. P. A., 3358 S. Michigan Bhan CHICAGO 
Offers courses in Danish Gymnastics, Folk Danci. Original Frs- 
tival and Pagcantry. In fact, all branches of the profession. Certih- 
cate granted, Accredited by the Chicago Board of Education. Resi- 
dence Halls, Send for FREE catalog. Fall Term Opens Sept. 10, 1919. 


Good Positions Open to Young Men and Women 


As physical directors, playground supervisors, ete. Two 
year normal course for High School graduates. Includes 
athletics, aesthetic and folk dancing, games. Complete 
equipment. Strong faculty. Swimming poor, Woman's 
dormitory. Fall term opens September 23rd. 


AMERICAN 4 PHYSICAL 
COLLEGE of (QJ) EDUCATION 


4200 Grand Boulevard, Chicago. 


Accredited 
Address Dept. 56, 
Physical Education 
y - 
FOR WOMEN-— Three-year accredited nor- 
c prepares for lucrative and professional 
service. Any number of good positions are for 
Physical Directors, Playground Supervisora, BORD 
tion Workers, etc. Strong faculty; complete equipe 
ment. Partial self-support advantages. 1 
Fall Term Opens September 10, 1919 


ctus, address C. Ward Crampton, MID. 
f physical training depart 


erly director of 


ment, New York City schools). 


NoRMAL ScHooL or PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Box 40, BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


mal cour 


School of Home Economics 


The Battle Creek School of Home Economics 
F EC ones hres distinct 


DIETITIANS’ 
TEACHERS’ 
HOMEMAKERS’ 


More calls are re- 
ceived for duates 
than can filled. 

- Affiliation with the 
Sanitarium affords unusual opportunities for practi- 
cal application; provides unexcelled laboratory 
facilities and many exceptional advantages. Stu- 
dents enjoy refined companionships, beautiful sur- 
roundings and every advantage in the way of 
healthful recreation and scientific development. 
Tuition and living expenses moderate. rtunity 
is afforded to defray part of expense. lustrated 
prospectus upon request. Address: 


Lenna Frances Cooper, Dean, Box B; Battle Creek, Michigan 
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Schools for Girls 


TEACH YOUR CHILD AT HOME 
from the time he is four years old, by the latest 
scientific methods, and PUT HIM AHEAD OF 
HIS FRIENDS and playmates or make him 
LEAD HIS CLASS ÍF IN SCHOOL. The 
leading child specialists in the country will show 
you how. Write today to 


CALVERT SCHOOL 


5 Chase Street Baltimore, Md. 


Founded 1850 


A country school for girls in the Rydal 
Hills. 25 minutes from Philadelphia, on 
the New York line of the Philadelphia 
and Reading. Catalog describing and il- 
lustrating new buildings sent on request. 


MISS ABBY A. SUTHERLAND, Principal 
Ogontz School, Penna. 


Brenau College 


Conservatory 
Noted for: Select patronage 
20 states; pleasant social lile; 

location foothills Blue 
Ridge Mts. North of At- 
lanta, Standard A.B.course; 
special advantages in music, 
oratory,art,domestic science, 
yhysical culture. 32 buildings 
necluding sorority houses, new 
gymnasium, swimming pool, 
feparate “School” for young 
girls. Catalog and illustrated 
book. Address BRENAU 
Box R Gainesville, Ga. 


WARD-BELMONT 
For Girts AND Younc Women 


ESERVATIONS for the 1919-20 ses- 
sion should be made as soon as pos- 
sible to insure entrance 
Courses covering 4 years preparatory and 2 
years college work. Strong Music and Art 
Departments. Also Li ture, Expression, 
Physical Training, Home Economics and Sec- 
retarial. Outdoor sports and swimming pool, 
Edenwold is the School Farm and Country 
Club. References requir 
Booklets on request, Address 


WARD -BELMONT 
Belmont Heights Box AC Nashville, Tenn. 


Frances Shimer School /“ ior folleee 


A home school fc women. Coll 
department, tw Four years ac 
emy work. 3 b nl and Business 
courses, Certificat 
diploma. Music, Art 
nasium. School gives its o movies. Pictures 
location. 127 miles from Chi » Pupils from sixteen 
log, address 
Rev. Wm. P. McKee, Dean, 
Box 649, Mt. Carroll 
Illinois 


Schools for Girls 


Sea Pines 


Distinctively devoted to 
and recognized as the Pio- 
neer School of Personality 


APPY home life with personal attention and care. 
by wholesome and beautiful 
Hygiene and morals observed especially for health, 
character, responsibility and initiative. 
1000 feet of 
favorable for outdoor life. 
French, German and Spanish by native teachers. 


inspired 
womanhood. 


groves and 


Preparatory or Cultural Courses. 


School of Personality for Girls 


REV. THOMAS BICKFORD, A. M., Founder 


Students 
ideals of efficient 
One hundred acres; pine 
seashore Climate is exceptionally 
Horseback riding, gymnastics. College 
Music, Domestic 


Science, Handiwork, Household Arts, Secretarial and other courses for securing Personality Di- 


plomas introductory to definite service. 


MISS FAITH BICKFORD, Principal 


Experienced, earnest instructors. 


Courses are 
School 
Art, Expression, 
sian well. 
back riding and open air sports 

51st year opens in September 
Anniv 
istrations for 1920-1921 
cation advisable. 


Booklet. 
Box H, BREWSTER, MASS. 


FERRY HALL 


FOR GIRLS 


On a wooded bluff with a campus of 12 acres over- 
looking 


sents 


Lake Michigan stands Ferry Hall. It pre- 


astern intellectual training in an ideal loca- 
tion—a north shore Chicago suburb. 


Preparatory, General High 
Also special work in Musie, 
Domestic Arts and Science. Arte- 
nnasium, modern swimming pool. Horse- 
Physical director. 
Celebration of Golden 
Enrollment complete for 1919-1920. Reg- 
now received. Early appli- 
For catalog nddress 


College 
and Advanced 


sary. 


Miss Eloise R. Tremain, Principal, Box 328, Lake Forest, Ill. 


FOR WOMEN 
Founded 1842 


Admission by certificate or 


HOLLINS COLLEG 


Four-year College Course. 
examination. 

Degree accepted for graduate work by leading universities. 
Mrss Marry L.Cock, President, Box 343, Hollins, Va. 


Miss Haire’s School 
The University School for Girls 


Exceptionally appointed fireproof bullding overlooking 
Lake Michigan. Boarding and Day Pupils. College pre- 


paratory and elective courses. Horseback-riding and 
supervised outdoor sports. Annual charges $1300. 
MISS ANNA R. HAIRE, A. B., Principal 
1106 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Illinois 
Catalogue by application 
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Lindenwood College 


For Young Women St. Charles, Mo. 


An old established college that stands for sound 
scholarship, Christian ideals, and thorough prepara- 
tion for the useful life. True educational environment. 
Two-million dollar endowment enables Lindenwood to 
offer the best in education, equipment, and buildings. 
50 minutes from St. Louis, 4-year courses conferring 
B. A. 


J. L. Roemer, D. D., Pres., Box G1. Bt. Charles, Mo, 


Wheaton College for Women 


Only small separate college for women in Massachusetts, 


4-year course. A. B. degree. Faculty of men and women. 
20 buildings. 100 acres. Endowment. Catalog. 
Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE. D.D.. LL.D, President. 

Norton (30 miles from Boston), Massachusetts. 


Ida 
School 


miles from 
Boston 


All outdoor s 


Send for New 
Year Book 


Exceptional opportuniliss 
with a delightful home life. 


° 
We send students to college on certificate. Many girls, however, 
after leaving high school do not wish to go to colle 
they desire advanced work in a new environment with competent in- 
structors, with studies best meeting their tastes. 

We offer just these opportunities. Students take English or Litera- 
ture, but the course otherwise is elective. 


Graduation from high school not necessary. No examination required. 
Special work in voice, piano, cello, violin, harp and pipe organ with 
eminent Boston masters. A finely equipped school. Ne 
(6 in all) with new pipe organ; gymnasium and swimming pool. 


Excellent Secretarial Course. 
Costume Design and Home Decoration. 


_ All r rts. All the opportunities of Boston in Music, Art and 
historical associations are freely used. 
A girl, after leaving grammar school, can begin her studies at Mount 
Ida and continue them until she has an education equivalent to two years 
in college, taking through her whole course an elective program. 
There are some rooms with hot and cold water. 
application is necessary to secure enrolment. 


Special cars for Western girls from Chicago and St. Louis, Sept. 25. 


FOR GIRLS 


ege. But often 


All subjects count for diploma. 


w building 


Courses in Business Management, 
Junior College Courses. 


Domestic Science, Art, Elocution. 


For 1919-20, early 


1659 SUMMIT ST. NEWTON, MASS. 


Schools for Girls 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


For Young Women Box A, Roanoke, Va. 
One of the leading schools in the South. Modern 
buildings. Extensive Campus. Located in the Valley 
of Virzinia, famed for health and beauty of scenery. 
Elective, Preparatory and College Courses, Music, 

Art, Expression, 


Domestic Science, 
under the direc- 
tion of European 
and American In- 


structors. Su 
vised athletics. 
Students from 32 
states. Forcatalog 
address 


Mattie P. Harris, 
President 


College for Women. 79th Year 


Standard Courses leading to Degrees 
pression, House J 

School of Art, Elec 
um, natatorium, 40 


Departmenta of Ex- 
y of Music, 


1 
golf linka, riding, 


Member of the North Central Association of Colleges 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods Academy 


Preparatory and Special Courses. 


For Bulletins and Illustrated Booklet address 
The Registrar, Box 59. 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana 


4m established school 
Faculty built by years 
of tion. Many 
graduates occupying 
positions of responsi- 
bility 


eechwood ix. 


4OMBINES the practical with the cultural 

C Junior College Departments, College 
Preparatory, Music, Phy ucation, Expression, Art 
Arts and Crafta, Orat scrotaryship, Gymnastics 
Normal Kindergarten, Swimming, Athletics. — Catalog 


M. H. REASER, Ph.D., Pres., Box 417, Jenkintown, Pa. 


School 
for Girls 


Harcourt Place 


College Preparatory and Special Courses. High aca- 


demic standards. Personality and Character developed 

through sympathetic guidance. A teacher for every 

five girls. Commanding location (8 acres) in charming 

college town. 1200 fect above sea level. 33rd year. 
For catalogue address 


The Regent, ETHEL K. STREIBERT 


DARLINGTON SEMINARY 


A developing School for Girls. 60-acre estate in Penn- 
sylvania's finest country. Language, Art, Music, Expres- 
sion, Secretarial, Business and Household Management 
College Preparation. Catalogue. 

CHRISTINE F. BYE, President, Box 616, West Chester, Pa. 


NATIONALPARK SEMINARY 


For Young Women, Washington, D. C., Suburbs 
JAMES E. AMENT, Ph.D., LL.D., President 

Presents the fundamentals of a colleze education in 

a two year diploma course. Music, Art, Expression, 

Domestic Science and other vocational courses. Ath- 

letics. Gymnasium, swimming pool, riding. Thirty- 

two buildings. Sixty-five acre campus. Cultured en- 


Gambier, Ohio 


viroument, healthy surroundinzs, democratic ideals, 


An early enrollment is urged. Catalog. Address 
Registrar, Box 184, Forest Glen, Maryland 


School Information Bureau 


SCHOOL 
INFORMATION 
FREE 


Catalogs of all Boarding Schools in U.S. 
for boys or girls. Expert advice free. 
Call, phone or write 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS’ ASSOCIATION 
Times Building 
NEW YORK 
Masonic Temple 
CHICAGO 
Real Estate Trust Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Schools for Girls 
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FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 


In Blue Ridge Mountains, rare health record. 
College Preparatory. Special for High School 
graduates; Expression; Art, Music, Pipe Organ; 
Domestic Science; Business; Personal attention 
to manners, ch er. Sports: Large grounds. 
Students from ev ection. Rate, $425. Catalog 


57th Year “Highest Virginia Standards” $500 


SOUTHERN COLLEG 


Junior College and Finishing Courses 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
Attractive two-year courses for High School Graduates. 
Also Preparatory and Finishing Courses, Music, Art, 
Expression, Domestic Science. Social Training. Gym- 
nasium, Tennis, Basketball. Studentsfrom many states. 
ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS, A. M. 234 College Place, Petersburg, Va. 


Starrett School for Girls 


Thirty-fourth year. Seventh and Eighth Grammar Grades, 
Academic, College preparatory and special Courses carry- 


| ing College credits. Co-operative with the University of 


Chicago; accredited for twenty-five years by Smith, Welles- 
ley and Vassar Colleges, mem- 
ber of the North Central Asso- 
ciation. Full courses in all 
subjects offered by the best 
academic — schools. Excep- 
tional advantages in Music 
and Art. A Home school in 
elegant fireproof building two 
blocks from Lake Front Park, 
Tennis Courts and Bathing 
Beach. Fall term begins Sep- 
tember 17, 1919. Address 


Registrar, Box 28 
4932 Lake Park Ave, Chicago, lll. + 


SWEET ERIAR COLLEGE for Women, 
Sweet Briar, Va. Standard college courses A. B. and B. 8. 
Degree recognized by all universities as basis of graduate 
work. No preparatory department. Students received on 
certificate from accredited schools, For catalogue and views 
address the Registrar, Box 15. 

EMILIE WATTS MCVEA, A. M., Litt. D., President. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Overbrook. 
For Girls. Suburb 


Miss Sayward’s School of Philadelphia. 


College preparatory and secretarial courses. Music, Domes- 

tie Science. Physical training, outdoor sports, horseback 

riding, swimming. Develops character, mind and body. 
Miss JANET SAYWARD, Principal. 


DREW SEMINARY The Carmel School for Girls 
on Lake Gleneida, Carmel, N. Y. 49 miles from N Y 
oity: 600 feet elevation. Home-like atmosphere. Gen- 
eral and special courses. Athletics. Moderate. Catalog. 
CLARENCE PAUL MCCLELLAND, President. 
Box 906, Carmel, N. Y. 


59th year. Junior College, Pre- 
Forest Park College paratory and Grammar School. 
Certificate admits to Eastern and Western Colleges and Uni- 
versities accepting certificate. College of Music, E. R. KROEGER, 
Director; Nordstrom-Carter, Voice; Public School Music. 
Violin, Expression, Art, Bible School, Home Economics. Year 
$350. Missouri, St. Louis. ANNA SNEED CarnNs, Pres. 


BISHOPTHORPE MANOR. A «elect school for girls. 

Convenient to New York and Philadelphia. College pre- 
paratory and general courses. Two years’ finishing course 
for high school graduates. Secretarial work. Individual attention. 
New gymnasium and swimming pool. Junior Department. 


CrAvDE N. Wyant, Principal, Box 249, Bethlehem, Pa. 


The Calvert School has a 
Message for the Mother of Every Child 


in the country over four years old, whether 


he is going to school or not. Write for 


free information to 


CALVERT SCHOOL 
5 Chase Street Baltimore, Md. 


Schools of Dentistry 


Farn'251675aWh 


Your Opportunity in 
MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 
A pleasant, dignified profession. 
Taught by actual practice. 
Modern laboratories. Three 
months’ course—day or evening. 
No previous knowledge or experience required. 


No charge for tools or equipment. 

The men we train are in demand. Established 27 years 
Country-wide recognition. 

Write today for free catalog No. 21 
cHOOLsS 

BODEE *ecnamicat DENTISTRY 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BROOKLYN 
I5w.447St. 15 U* ano Walnut Sts. 15 Flatbush Ave. 


COLLEGE OF DENTISTRY 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Offers to young men and women a four-year curriculum 
leading to the degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery. Fifteen 
units, accredit high school, for admission. Infirmary 
unexcelled in point of equipment and operating facilities. 

Demand for dentists greater than the supply. Located 
inthe heart of Chicago’s Medical and Hospital Center 
Unprecedented opportunities for dental students. Write 
for catalogue. e Dean, 


College of Dentistry, University of Illinois 


Box 43, 1838 West Harrison Street, Chicago 


Know about. the oppor- 
tunities of dental profession 
before deciding your career. 
The Indiana Dental College 
presents an exceptional op- 
portunity to study dentistry 
at a moderate cost for tuition 
and living expenses. New 
college year begins Septem- 
ber 29. A nted curricu- 
lum. Able faculty. Clinical 
facilities uneneslicl Write 
for catalog and full details of 
opportunities for service and 
advancement in the practice 


LÀ LJ 
ities. 
of dentistry. Address 


Write to 
F. R. Henshaw, Dean 


INDIANA 6 W. North St., Indianapolis 


Dentistry 
offers 
‘unusual 
opportun- 


DENTAL COLLEGE 


HER SPARE TIME 


Paid Her $25.00 in One Month 


RS. C. H. HARE of Michigan saw a chance to 
use her spare time to advantage. She told 
friends and neighbors about The American M aga- 
zine and Woman's Home Companion. Her 
for one month of time she had formerly spent without 
remuneration was over $25.00. 


Another, Mrs. E. E. Taylor of Indiana, became 
interested in turning her odd moments into cash. 
Fifteen dollars a month satisfied her for a time, but— 
well, she speaks for herself: 

“Am sending you 35 subscriptions taken In spare time. I think it is 
easy to get subscriptions for American Magazine and Woman's 
Home Comparon, for everyone knows them, and the mere mention 
of them is all that is needed if they have the money to spend fur mags- 
sines," 


WOULD $15.00 OR $25.00 HELP YOU? 


You can do the same thing that Mre. Hare or Mre. Taylor did, whether 
you are a girl on a small allowance, a young wife whose husband's salary 
does not stretch far enough, a stenographer or bookkeeper whose pay ep- 
velope pays just enough for the bare necessities. 


Make your epare time work for you. Raise your own salary or 
allowance. Double your earnings. Sign the blank below and send it 
in TO-DAY. 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 12-A 
The Crowell Publishing Company 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Dear Sir: Please tell me how I can double my own 
salary by working for you. I need the money. 


Ti pa) 
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The American Magazine 
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How a small business became the 
largest of its kind 


A true story especially valuable to any man 
who is, or hopes to be, in business for himself. 


corridor of a down-town 

office building in New 
York, a very little business 
was started. One might sup- 
pose that it would always 
have remained a little busi- 
ness; for it dealt in a very 
small commodity — theatre 
tickets. 


Ger years ago, in the 


‘Today that business, in ad- 
dition to its down-town quar- 
ters, has a large establishment 
on Broadway near Forty-third 
Street; and has its branches in 
a half dozen New York hotels. 
Its annual turnover runs into 
the millions. *McBride's" has 
become a national institution 
patronized by thousands of 
successful men and women in 
all parts of the land. 


* The average man could 
double his success" 


HAT was it that hap- 
pened to the “‘nice little 
business" to cause it to become 
the largest business of its kind? 


John McBride, one of the 
three men who have made it, 
answers that question this way: 


* My father’s sound judgment, 
combined with my brother’s work 
and my own, would have made us 
successful under almost any cir- 
cumstances. 


“But the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute's Modern Business 
Course and Service came to us 
just at the right time. It taught 
us to think in large terms; it gave 
us increased self-confidence. We 
were no longer satisfied to have a 
nice little business; we deter- 
mined to have the largest business 
of its kind in the world." 


Only successful men and women 
deal with the McBrides; those who 
are glad to pay 50 cents additional 
on each theatre ticket for the sake of 
service and convenience. The lead- 


ers of finance and industry thruout 
the country are their customers. 


“T have studied these success- 
ful men," Mr. McBride says, 
“and the quality they have which 
other men lack is simply this— 
complete faith in themselves. 
That faith is founded on the 
knowledge that they are masters 
of business; that they can deal 
with any crisis when it arises and 
can reach out and grasp any 
opportunity when it occurs. 


“I believe the average man 
could double his faith in himself 
in a few months if he would make 
himself master of the funda- 
mentals of business thru such 
a training as the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute can give you." 


No business is different 


OU say that the McBride busi- 

ness is “different.” Mr. McBride 
does not think so. He found that 
he needed to know credits, and 
merchandising, office management, 
corporation finance, and investment, 
salesmanship and advertising—the 
very same business fundamentals 
that apply in every office and fac- 
tory in the land. 


Fundamentally his business is no 
different than that of any other busi- 
ness. That is why he has profited 
by this Course and Service just as 
many men have in every line of 
business. 


More than 95,000 men represent- 
ing every kind and department of 
business have tested the practical 
value of this training. They have 
proved that training breeds self- 
confidence, and self-confidence 
means business progress and in- 
creased earning power. 


Will you be content with 
small success? 


ODAY you may decide for your- 

self whether you will be content 
with merely an average success; or 
whether you will avail yourself of a 
training that fits men for executive 
positions in big business, and for 
making the most of their oppor- 
tunities in a business of their own. 


But this is a fact worth re- 


John McBride of McBride's, Inc., New York 
City, the largest company of its kind in the world 


membering. Every man pays for 
a business training whether he re- 
ceives its benefits or not. He pays 
in the difference between small suc- 
cess and large; in opportunities that 
pass him by because he has not the 
knowledge and self-confidence to 
reach out and grasp them. 


All men pay; a few benefit. You 
have the opportunity to be one of 
the few. 


Send for 
“Forging Ahead in Business" 


HE Alexander Hamilton In- 

stitute's Modern Business 
Course and Service, which helped 
John McBride to increase his in- 
come, is open to you also. 


For men who really care about 
their future the Institute publishes 
a 112-page book entitled “Forging 
Ahead in Business." Would you 
today like to begin to acquire that 
training which gives a man confi- 
dence to seize his opportunity when 
itcomes? Then for you there is a 
copy of this book—free. 


Send for your copy now. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
200 Astor Place, New York City 


Send me ‘Forging Ahead in Business” 
FREE. 
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N crowded hauling centers, authorities 
are asking for changes in the ordinary 
types of trucks that will help relieve 

the growing congestion of traffic. 


F-W-D Trucks require no change for safe 
and facile service on the streets and roads 
of today. While providing the same or 
more carrying capacity, the F-W-D’s com- 
pact construction makes a saving of one- 
fourth the average chassis area of other 
types of the same rating. The F-W-D’s 
turning radius is only 26 feet. 


The equalizing of power and load on both 
front and rear axles results in more fuel 
economy, greater protection to mecha- 
nism. F-W-D superiorities include ex- 
ceptional ease of steering—positive brake 
action on all four wheels—56-inch stand- 
ard road tread front and rear—6 inch tires 
all around—a saving of 21 per cent in cost 
of tire equipment. 


The Four Wheel Drive Auto Co. 


Clintonville, Wis. Canadian Factory: Kitchener, Ont. 


ad 


Looking North On Alar 
Los Angeles A Gs 


This one three-ton chassis, with its optional 
gear reductions, wheelbases, and special 
equipment, offers to dealers a greater range 
of sales, though not necessarily the same 
range, as that of any conventionat line dine 
a drive trucks from two to five ton capacity. 


| First Through the Traffic 
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Outdoor sports frequently leave one's 

skin so sensitive from exposure to sun, wind 

and salt water that it requires almost as 
tender care as a baby’s. 
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A such times one turns naturally to Ivory Soap—so pure 
and mild that physicians recommend it even for baby's 
bath. Rub the thick, creamy bubbling lather down into the 
pores as usual. There will be no discomfort, because Ivory 
contains no free alkali nor any other harsh, irritating ingre- 
dient. Nor does it contain uncombined oil to leave a 
sticky, shiny film on the skin. It rinses easily and com- 
pletely, so that one ‘feels delightfully cool, clean and 
refreshed. 


IVORY SOAP.. (095 .. 99157 PURE 


IT FLOATS 
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Factories at Ivorydale, Ohio; Port Ivory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada 
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ı Are Cheap Teachers Going to Be 
. Good for Your Children? 


President Hibben of Princeton gives some startling facts. The pay is 
so small that the best teachers will quit and your children will 
soon be left to second., third- and fourth-rate instructors 


Ci 


HE small pay that teachers get 

is an old story to me. l was born 

and brought up in Oberlin, Ohio, 

—where Oberlin College is locat- 

ed. In my time the most that 

any full professor received was eighteen 

hundred dollars a year. The instructors 

and assistant professors got much less. 

And the public-school teachers in the 

town, most of them intelligent, con- 

scientious, loyal people—worked for next 
to nothing, 

In recent years the Oberlin professors 

have had an increase; but none of them is 

so overburdened with salary that he 


` during which period they spen 


rushes out and gives himself up to riotous 
living. Quite the contrary. You know just 
as well as I that it’s a joke—the pay that 
teachers get. Especially when you con- 
sider the years of preparation they put in, 
money 
rather than earn it. 

The colleges and school boards are not: 
to blame, most of them at any rate. They 
simply haven’t the money. They are 
nothing but stewards, anyhow. The real 
power to raise the pay of teachers lies 
with you. It will be raised when you folks 
who have children get it into your heads 
that the teaching profession is going 


down-hill and that your children are 
suffering. Then you will wake up and de- 
mand that teachers be paid what men and 
women of intelligence, energy, and enthusi- 
asm should receive. And you will demand 
that we get that kind of teachers. 

‘The situation is so serious that we sent 
a member of the staff to get from Presi- 
dent John Grier Hibben of Princeton 
University a plain statement of facts. 
Before giving the article his approval 
President Hibben went over it line by 
line. It stands as a great educator’s reve- 
lation of a crisis which affects every man 
and woman in America. THE Epitor. 


What President Hibben of Princeton Says: 


EW persons realize the sacrifices 

a man of ability must make to 

enter, or remain, in the teaching 
profession. Let me illustrate this by a 
situation that developed recently here at 
Princeton: 

Before the United States entered the 
war our economics department had nine 
professors, assistant professors, and in- 
structors. Seven left the university for 
war work. Five of the seven have now 
definitely resigned, because the outside 
world is happy to pay them salaries some- 
what commensurate with their abilities— 
salaries which will raise them above a 
college teacher’s penurious struggle for 
existence. 

One, who was getting $1,400 a year at 
Princeton, now receives a $5,000 salary 
and $1,000 for expenses. To get more 
money than this he has merely to accept 
other offers. Yet his devotion to Prince- 
ton and to higher education led him to 


offer to make the sacrifice of coming back ° 


for $3,500. 

Another, who received $2,000 here, is 
now drawing $5,000 a year, exclusive o 
bonuses, from a big banking house. A 
third is paid $5,000, with the prospect of 
rapid promotion. Still another is receiv- 
ing twice the salary he had at Princeton, 
and is assured $1,500 more within a few 
months. 

Even the most devoted educator must 


live. His‘normal desire for a family, as 
well, seems hardly unreasonable. If 
schools and colleges do not pay living 
wages, we can hardly blame the teachers 
for going elsewhere. Yet many a man, 
driven by the prospect of poverty into 
business, would be infinitely more valu- 
able back in his college laboratory, carry- 
ing on research and imparting his wisdom 
and experience to students. 


SHORTLY before the close of the war, 
the manager of a great munitions plant 
came to the head of the department of 
chemistry in a certain college with a plea for 
the release of one of his assistant professors. 

“We need this man badly," said the 
manager. "In fact, we must have him." 

“ But," remonstrated the head of the 
department, "our laboratory would be 
crippled. He cannot be replaced." 

How much are you paying him?” 

The department head named the salary. 

“Let him start work with us in the 
morning and I'll double that figure." 

* We haven't the money to meet your 
offer," replied the head of the department. 
“But if you take this man from us you 
mustn't expect us to continue senaing 
you the trained chemists he has been 
helping to turn out." 

‘This statement set the munitions man 
thinking. Presently he shook his head. 

“You're right!" he exclaimed. " Keep 


your man. With us he would be mighty 
valuable—but here he is indispensable." 

Yet it is not the attraction of high 
salaries elsewhere so much as the daily 
hand-to-hand fight with privation that is 
depleting the ranks of the teaching pro- 
fession. f 

In an attempt to increase salaries for 
the faculty of a prominent New Eng- 
land college an appeal to raise a supple- 
mentary fund was recently made to the 
graduates. lo emphasize the desperate 
needs of the situation, the appeal cited 
many instances of poverty and distress 
among members of the teaching staff. 
Here are two or three of them: 

After paying for his rent, coal, life in- 
surance, medical attendance and a few 
similar ‘necessities, one professor found 
that he had only eleven dollars a month 
left to provide food, clothing, books, and 
amusement for each member of his housc- 
hold. "There was no money for help of 
any kind, and his wife had to bear the 
whole burden of cooking, cleaning, mak- 
ing clothes, and doing laundry work for 
the family. 

Another member of the teaching staff 
had to do the heavier part of the family 
washing. His wife was not strong enough 
to add this to her many other houschold 
duties. 

The case of one man, long with the in- 
stitutien, was cited as fairly typical of the 
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successful college teacher. In order to keep 
a servant, he had to deny his family all but 
the most paltry expenditures for travel, 
books, and amusements. At the end of a 
year of such sacrifices he found himself 
four hundred dollars in debt. 

Incidents such as these are common 
knowledge to those of us in the educa- 
tional field. One that made a vivid im- 
pression on me comes to mind now. 

Among the victims of the late influenza 
epidemic was the soldier son of a professor 
in one of our great Eastern universities. 
‘The professor, who was himself in non- 
combatant service in France, had taught 
in the university for many years. ‘The 
sympathy of all hearts went out to his 
wile. Sympathy stirred to a sudden 
shock a few days later, when it became 
known thag the bereaved mother had been 
forced to borrow money to pay for her 
son’s burial. 

This shock was due more to the-pa- 
triotic pathos of the incident than to any 
surprise at its facts. Men fighting for a 
bare living themselves are not likely to be 
astonished that an old colleague had 
failed to save enough money to bury his 
only son. 

What salaries do college professors re- 
ceive to make such conditions possible? 

‘The latest official figures at hand are 
based on returns from ninety-two state 
universities and colleges. Salaries in these 
institutions show that the average mini- 
mum for instructors is slightly more than 
$800, while the average maximum for full 
professors isonly $2,966. À general average 
would lie much closer to the lower figure. 

Our daily experience brings home to us 
the fact that retail prices of food have 
risen about 80 per cent since 1915, that 
one has to pay from go to 117 per cent 
more for many staples, including several 
meats. We know, also, that the wages of 
skilled and unskilled labor have kept close 
pace with the increase, but most people 
will be tremendously surprised to learn 
that in the last five years the pay of 
school and college teachers has advanced 
only a meager fraction, in many cases not 
at all. 

Take Princeton as a typical example. 
In the ten years between 1905 and 1915 
the average salary of a full professor at 
the university increased only eight per 
cent, and since 1915 there has been but a 
slight trend upward. Were the money 
available it would be gladly paid. It is 
not pleasant to know that instructors 
have been starting at $1,200 a year, 
while our head mason and head plumber 
are getting $1,380. Under these condi- 
tions it is not surprising that the families 
of many college teachers have meat only 
once in two weeks, that one family de- 
cided recently to stop eating it altogether. 


ISCUSSING this same deplorable 
situation, the president of Yale 
University said in a recent address: 


The annual contribution of the faculty to 
Yale, measured in money, measured by the 
difference between what they get here and 
what they could receive elsewhere, amounts to 
at least $200,000, each year, and it is not im- 
probably twice that sum. . . . In most of our 
departments we still stand on the salary scale 
of 1910. 


This point may be illuminated by ex- 
tracts from a table of the earnings of the 
class of 1901 at Princeton, compiled after 
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the members had been out of college for 
ten years. Some of the average salaries 
were: 


Manufacturers $ 6.098.11 
Brokers 18,900.00 
Real Estate 3,575.00 
Accountants 2,365.40 
Mercantile 4,773.80 
Insurance 3,120.00 
Physicians 3,094.45 
Lawyers 4,994.88 
‘Transportation men 5,875.00 
"l'eachers 1,779.16 


This table was made several years ago. 
Were it to be revised to-day, the earnings 
of brokers, lawyers, manufacturers, and 
others would be much greater, while the 
earnings of men in the teaching profes- 
sion would probably show an unimpres- 
sive comparison. 

Take the case of two brothers, both re- 
cent graduates of an American university 
in the same department. One of them 
elected to remain with his Alma Mater as 
a teacher. He is now paid $2,500 a year. 
The other brother, who went into com- 
mercial life, has an annual salary of 
$12,000, and will receive $15,000 next 
year. 

“T am willing to guarantee that within 
sixty days I can place any man on my 
er a the business world at a salary at 
least double the amount he is receiving 
here,” said the head of an important 
department at Princeton a few days ago. 
“Within two weeks I have turned down 
seventeen requests from outside sources 
to recommend such men.” 

Formerly, the brightest prospect one 
could present to honor men was that they 
might be called to teach at their Alma 
Mater. To-day such an offer is likely to 
evoke a smile. Recently the head of one 
department placed before each of his best 
five students the opportunity to come 
back to him as an instructor. Several of 
them would have liked to teach, yet all 
refused the offer. The financial sacrifice 
Was too great. 

Preparation to begin teaching in a 
university usually takes seven years— 
four in college and three in graduate 
study. Before the war an eighth year was 
usually spent in study abroad. 

We may place the minimum cost of 
this training at $600 a year. Had the 
student gone into business instead of 
college, he would have been likely to earn 
at least $8,000 in the same time. This 
$8,000, plus the cost of seven or eight 
years of training, represents a total 
sacrifice of between $12,000 and $13,000 
for this preparation. When it is over, the 
young instructor may be fortunate enough 
to start work at $1,000 or $1,200 a year, 
almost as much as a good carpenter will 
make. 


FOR several years the teaching pro- 
fession has been gradually impover- 
ished by its failure to attract promising 
young men. The present crisis is the re- 
sult of years of inadequate salaries. Even 
if the public should suddenly decide that 


teachers have the right to a decent living, * 


the recovery is bound to be slow. Jut as 
it takes years to develop a productive 
orchard, so it takes years to develop a 
productive teaching corps. . 
A young man entering the teaching 
profession is supposed to dedicate his ut- 
most energies to the responsibilities of his 


high calling. By the time he has risen to 
a professorship, he is expected to give fre- 
quent evidence of "productive scholar- 
ship" by the contribution of thoughtful 
studies to scientific publications. For 
these he seldom receives pay. 

I know one professor of high attain- 
ments who spent the spare time of four 
years in getting material and writing an 
article on certain phases of early Colonial 
history. Aware that no American period- 
ical would pay for the article, he sent it to 
a foreign publication and received twenty- 
four doilars—six dollars for each year of 
scholarly industry. 

There seems to be a peculiar theory of 
compensation for college teachers, as if 
they, of all the world, were not entitled to 
adequate returns for their labors. Last 
year, While the war was on, our Princeton 
professors were accustomed to pay their 
own expenses to various preparatory 
school commencements, in order to de- 
liver baccalaureate addresses on patriotic 
subjects. After such an address one of our 
professors was approached by a member 
of the local committee. 

“How much do we owe you?" he was 
asked. 

“Nothing at all. I have come at my 
own expense.” 

“No, no! we must pay you,” insisted 
the local representative. “We couldn't 
even consider anything different.” 

Finally the professor said that a check 
might be sent, but that he would give the 
amount to a war charity. Within a week 
the check came. It was for $4.50. 

Contributions of less than five dollars 
to a war charity were not the professor’s 
custom, so he added fifty cents of his own 
money before sending on the amount. 

I know a professor of national reputa- 
tion who was invited, while on the faculty 
of a Middle-Western college, to come 
East to give an address at the annual 
meeting of a famous society. The invita- 
tion announced flatteringly that the pro- 
fessor was one of three experts selected to 
present an important trend of thought to 
the distinguished gathering. Although 
he knew the trip, with its incidental hotel 
bills, would cost at least one hundred 
dollars, the professor could hardly decline 
the invitation. 

“I really didn't mind the one hundred 
dollars so much," he said later, with a 
wry smile, "but one thing has rather 
irritated me: After I finished my address 
they asked me if I wanted reprints of it 
sent on. I said I did. They have just 
come—and with them a bill for $12.50. 
Mightn't they have spared me that?” 


EW of us stop to consider the signifi- 

cance of the fruits of the patient research 
of devoted scientists, for which they re- 
ceive no financial reward. If a professor 
of physics, or chemistry, or engineering, 
makes a notable discovery or invention, 
he cannot patent it or commercialize it 
without losing caste. Many fortunes have 
been made—/or others—by the labors of 
college professors. 

Tremendous contributions have been 
made by members of our university 
faculties toward winning the war! For 
example, there was Professor Augustus 
rox idle, of the department of physics 
at Princeton, who perfected a sound- 
ranging device that could locate hidden 
batteries with (Continued on page 80) 
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Portralt by Orren Jack Turner 


President Hibben of Princeton 


WW HO says in this issue of Tue AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
that college and public-school teachers, as a class, are 
close to financial bankruptcy to-day—and that, if 
their present salaries continue, the profession will be 
stripped of its best brains. We, the people, must 
either give teachers better pay, or turn out children over 


to inferior instructors. He warns us that the quality 
of our teachers is already beginning to decline under 
the stress of present economic conditions. 

Doctor Hibben succeeded Woodrow Wilson as presi- 
dent of Princeton University in 1912. He is 58 years 
old and has devoted his life to educational problems. 


Copyright by Harris & Ewing 


Theodore H. Price 


MR. PRICE is a reorganizer of businesses. He is also 
the editor of “Commerce and Finance,” a weekly pub- 
lication dealing with business conditions. For years 
he has studied the inner workings of large organiza- 
tions; and his ideas in regard to the causes of success, 
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or of failure, are extraordinarily keen. His article, be- 
ginning on the opposite page, vividly sets forth some 
of his experiences and observations. Mr. Price ig 58 
years old and lives in New York City, where he was 
born and educated. 


A 


Why Some Men Fail 


in Business 


Various interesting human causes that I have found at 
the bottom of financial troubles — . 


‘By Theodore H. Price 


VERY business man knows that 
the possibility of failure is some- 
thing he must take into his cal- 
culations. ‘This does not mean 
that he expects to fail. It means 

that he intends zot to fail. 

Every week brings him his problems. 
Every year brings an emergency of some 
sort. And far more often than is realized, 
by people who are not in business there 
comes some actual crisis 
which has to be met. 


—are due to wlfat a professional account- 
ant once described to me as “hopeful in- 
ventories." 

It had been this accountant's business 
to compile the schedules of bankrupts; 
and in that shrewd phrase, "hopeful in- 
ventories," he put his finger on one of the 
chief causes which had led to their bank- 
ruptey. 

By it he meant that these bankrupt 


If the famous saying “Life F 
is just one damned thing 
after another” was not orig- 
inated by a business man, 
it isn’t because commercial 
life does not fit that de- 
scription. 


Does Friend Husband Make as Much | 
Money as You Think He Does? 


firms in general. I do not doubt that 
many a man who reads this article will, if 
he is honest with himself, admit that he 
falls into this error. He cannot resist giv- 
ing his inventory the benefit of every pos- 
sible doubt. There is too much hopeful 
addition in it, and too little wise subtrac- 
tion. 
Success in merchandising is almost as 
much due to intelligent buying as it is to 
selling ability; and the mer- 
` chant who makes a mistake 
and buys an article that 
isn't. readily salable, often 
finds it very difficult to ad- 
mit to himself this initial 
mistake. When he comes to 
make his inventory he lacks 
the courage to include in 


Yet the number of re- 
ported failures, compared 
with the number of men 
and firms engaged in busi- 
ness, is very small. And 
there has never been a time 
in the history of the United 
States when this percentage 
was as low as it has been 
during the past year. 

‘his apparent immunity 
is largely due to the fact 
that prices have been rising 
steadily for four years. And 
it is in a period of declining 
prices that’ the real test 
comes to most financial 
structures. 

The individual man can- 
not control these outside 
conditions which, of course, 
increase the difficulty of 
carrying on any business 
whatever. But if a concern 
is sound within itself, and if 
it is managed wisely, it can 
zenerally weather the storm. 
Whereas, if it is not sound, 
if there are radical faults in 
nanagement, it may fail 


j'rven when outside condi- 
itions are favorable. 


That being the case, it is 


HAT is a question wives ought to ask. Many 

families spend more than they should, because 
they don't know how much they can afford to 
spend. 

Because he is proud, Father keeps on shelling 
out faster than he should. He hates to admit that 
he can't afford to. Mr. Price, who has seen the 
inside of many businesses, says this is the cause of 
lots of failures. He says that children are more 
to blame than wives. 

Once in a while there is a cunning old codger 
who fools his family. I knew one. When he died 
he left thirty thousand dollars more than his fam- 
ily thought he had. Not even his partner in busi- 
ness knew that he had thirty thousand dollars. 
He had secretly invested it, and he had kept quiet 
about it. 

The greatest error made in business is the re- 
fusal to face facts. That is the chief trouble with 
the whole human race—whether in business or in 
the home. Fathers and mothers and children are 
equally to blame in this respect. We all hate to 
face things. We like to try to dodge the hard, 
brutal facts of life. But we can't! The dodging 


process simply aggravates our troubles when we 
finally have to meet them. 


Tue EDITOR. 


his figures the loss he must 
face because of that error 
in judgment. 

Joods that are kept on 
hand for a long time often 
become shopworn. If they 
are wearing apparel—shoes, 
millinery, dry goods, men's 
furnishings—they go out of 
fashion. And many articles 
deteriorate in quality. When 
these things happen, the 
merchant must finally sell 
the goods at only a fraction 
of their original cost. In 
his unwillingness to accept 
this fraction, and to admit 
his loss, he shows a lack of 
moral courage as well as a 
lack of sound busesi judg- 
ment. 

For instance, a dry-goods 
dealer who buys women’s 
dresses and, failing to dis- 
pose of them, carries them 
over until another season, 
is laying up trouble for him- 
self if he makes a “hopeful 
inventory” and lists those 
dresses at the prices he origi- 
nally expected to get for 
them. Because, in order to 
move them at all, he will 


have to sell them at a sacrifice. 


certainly worth our while to examine the 
causes of business weakness and to pick 
'ut some of these faults in management. 
My own experience has been almost en- 


ag rely with what is commonly called “big 


apusinesss’ 


* but the fundamentals are much 
he same, whether an organization is large 


a " small. 
ah! In my observation, a very large propor- 


ion of mercantile failures: meaning fail- 
ires of businesses which have to daith 
he manufacture and ditribution of goods 


merchants, when they made their annual 
inventory, had a habit of invoicing their 
stocks at prices above what wis then the 
market value of the goods. They invoiced 
at figures which represented the cost, plus 
the profit which the merchant originally 
hoped to obtains not at what was the sal- 
able value of the goods at the time the in- 
ventory was made. 

This habit is not confined to men who 
actually reach the bankruptey courts. [t 
is altogether too common among business 


It requires courage to face this loss and 
to take it boldly before it becomes too 
great; for putting off the evil day only 
makes a bad matter worse. Most women 
are shrewd shoppers. They know when a 
stock is up to date. In a small town, es- 
pecially, they know whether goods have 
been carried over from one season to the 
next. They like to go where the stock is 
fresh. “The merchant who makes a hope- 
ful inventory of (Continued on page gt) 
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It was full five minutes before he was flat on his back, panting and uttering such 
burning and searing words as might properly fall from the lips of a Baptist deacon 


Scattergood 
and the One-Legged Deacon 


The first of a new series of short stories 


By Clarence Budington Kelland 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY PAUL MEYLAN 


HE first years of Scattergood 
Baines’s life in Coldriver are 
hidden in an underbrush of 
legend, and this was bound to be 
so in the case of a man who came 
to be the mighty figure in his state that 
Scattergood was in his maturity. Stories 
were invented or distorted by gossiping 
tongues, for every man wishes to seem to 
have particular and intimate knowledge 
of so great a figure. But the careful axman 
may clear away the underbrush and 
slashings and discover here and there a 
sound log of fact—a log free from knots 
and wind shakes, faithfully indicative of 
character. As the years went on Scatter- 
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good made much authentic history; but 
for his beginnings one must depend upon 
the word-of-mouth handings-down of. an 
older and garrulous generation. 

It is known to all the world that 
Scattergood came to own the stage line 
that plied down the valley to the railroad, 
but minute research and a sifting of 
dubious testimony was required to un- 
earth the true details of that transaction, 
in which the peg leg of Deacon Pettybone 
figured in a dominant manner. 

Scattergood had long had his eye on the 
stage line, because his valley, the Cold- 
river Valley, was dominated by it. 
Transportation was king, and Scatter- 


good knew that if his vision of developing 
that valley and of acquiring riches for 
himself out of the development was ever 
to become actuality he must first control 
the means of transporting passengers and 
commodities. But the stage line was not 
to be acquired, because Deacon Petty- 
bone and Elder Hooper, who owned it in 
partnership, had not been on speaking 
terms for twenty years. So bitter was the 
feud that either would have borne cheer- 
fully a loss to prevent the other from 
making a profit. The stage line was a 
worry and an annoyance to both of them: 
but neither would sell because he was afraid 
his enemy might derive some advantage. 
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As Scattergood well knew, the feud 
had its inception in religion as religion 
is practiced in that community. Deacon 
Pettybone had been born a Congregation- 
alist. Elder Hooper was the sturdiest 
pillar of the Congregationalist Church. 
[hey had grown up together from boy- 
hood as ibn and later as business 
partners; but at the mature age of 
forty Deacon Pettybone had attended 
a revival service in the Baptist Church. 
When he came out of that service the 
mischief was done—he had been con- 
verted to the tenets of immersion, and 
straightway withdrew from the church of 
his birth to enter the fold of its bitterest 
rival in Coldriver, if it were possible for 
the Baptists to be bitterer rivals of the 
Congregationalists than the Methodists 
and Universalists were. 

Coldriver's population was less than 
four hundred. It required a great deal of 
religion to get that four hundred safely 
past the snares and pitfalls of Coldriver, 
for there were no fewer than five full grown 
churches, of which the Roman Catholic 
was the fifth, and a body of folks who met 
in one another's houses of a Sabbath, 
under the denomination of the United 
Brethren. Five churches worshiped God 
through the crackling parchment of their 
mortgages, when one, or, at most, two, 
might have pointed the way to heaven 
free and clear, and with no worries over 
semi-annual interest. 

When Pettybone turned apostate there 
was such a commotion as had never be- 
fore disturbed Coldriver; it subsided and 
was forgotten as the years dragged on by 
all but Pettybone and Hooper, who con- 
tinued tenaciously to hate each other 
with a bitter hatred—and the more so 
that their financial affairs were so inex- 
tricably mingled. 

Even when Pettybone's leg was mashed 
by a log and he lay between life and death, 
there was no hint of a reconciliation; and 
when Pettybone appeared again on Cold- 
river's streets, hobbling on a peg leg of his 
own fashioning, the fires of vindictiveness 
burned higher and hotter than ever. 

The situation would have been hope- 
less to anybody not possessed of Scatter- 
good’s optimism and resource. It is re- 
ported that he propounded a saying early 
in his career at Coldriver to this effect: 

“Anybody kin git anythin’ done if he 
wants it hard enough. Trouble is most 
folks hain’t got a sufficient capacity for 
wantin’.” 

Scattergood’s capacity for wanting was 
abnormal, and his ability to want until 
he got what he wanted was what made 
him the remarkable figure in the life of 
his state that he was destined to become. 


GCATTERGOOD was sitting on the pi- 
azza of his hardware store, basking in 
the sunshine and gazing up the dusty road 
which passed between Coldriver’s business 
structures and disappeared over the hill. 
His eyes were half closed and his bulk, which 
later became phenomenal, filled comforta- 
bly the specially reinforced chair which 
came to be called his throne. Pliny Pick- 
ett slouched around the corner, and as 
he approached the unmistakable odor of 
horses became noticeable. Inhabitants of 
Coldriver knew when Pliny came into a 
room even if their backs were turned. 

“ Mornin’, Pliny,” said Scattergood. 

" Mornin', Scattergood.” 


“Fetch any passengers?” 

“Drummer ’n’ a fat woman to visit 
the Bogles. Say, Scattergood, looks like 
you're goin’ to have competition.” 

“Um! ... Don't say.” 

“Hardware,” said Pliny nasally. “ Sta- 
tion’s heaped with it. Every merchant in 
town’s layin’ in a stock." 

"Do tell,” said Scattergood, without 
displaying any emotion. “ Kettleman and 
Locker?" They were the grocers. 
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Pliny nodded. “ An’ Lumly and Penny | 
mixin’ it in with dry goods. And Atwell | 
minglin’ it with clothin’.” 

Scattergood reached down and unlaced 
his shoes. His mind worked more freely 
when his toes were unconfined so that he 
might wriggle them as he reasoned. Pliny 
knew the sign, and grinned. 

"Much ’bleeged,” said Scattergood, 
and Pliny moved off. 

“Pliny,” said Scattergood. | 
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“Anybody kin git anythin’ done if he wants it hard enough. 
Trouble is most folks hain’t got a sufficient capacity for wantin’ ” 
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"Was you thinkin' of 
buyin' a stove?" 

“oe No.” 

“Could think about it, 
couldn’t you?" 

“Might manage it.” 

“Folks thinkin’ of buy- 
n’ stoves gits prices, don’t 
hey? Kind of inquires 
iround to see where they 
cin buy cheapest?” 

“Most does.” 

“G’by, Pliny.” 

“G’by, Scattergood 


SOMETHING of the 
Z sort was not unantici- 
vated by Scattergood. He 
:new the merchants of the 
own had not forgiven him 
or once getting decidedly 
he better of them in a 
ertain transaction, and 
ie knew now that they 
iad combined against him. 
(heir idea was transpar- 
nt to him. It was their 
iope to put him out of 
»usiness by adding hard- 
vare to their stocks, and 
o sell it at cost, until he 
ave up the ship. They 
ould afford it. It would 
iot interfere with their nor- 
nal profits. 

Scattergood wriggled his 
oes furiously and squinted 
iis eyes. They alighted 
n a young man in clerical 
lack who crossed the 
quare from the post office. 
t was no other than Jason 
looper, son of Elder Hoop- 
r, who had been educated 
o the ministry, and was 
ecently come to occupy 
he pulpit of his father's 
hurch—a pleasant and 
vorthy young man. Al- 
aost simultaneously Scat- 
ergood’s eyes perceived 
elina Pettybone, daughter of Deacon 
'ettybone, just entering the post office. 

“ Purty as a picture," said Scattergood 
o himself, and then he chuckled. 

The young minister nodded to Scatter- 
ood and Scattergood spoke in return. 
Mornin’, Parson,” he said. “How d'you 
nd business?" 

* Business?" The young man looked a 
it startled. 

“Oh, how’s the marryin’ industry, f'r 
astance? Brisk?” 

Jason smiled. “It might be brisker.” 

“Um! .. . Maybe folks figgers you 
ain’t had enough experience to do their 
aarryin' jest accordin’ to rule—seein’ ’s 
ou hain’t married yourself.” 

Jason blushed. This was a subject that 
ad been brought to his attention insist- 
ntly; he had been informed that a minis- 
er should marry, and there were several 
yarriageable daughters in his church. 

“You aren't going to pick a wife for 
1e, too?" he said with a rueful smile. 

“Dunno but I might,” said Scatter- 
ood. “Got any preferences as to weight 
nd color?" 

“My only preference is to have them 
ll—a long way off,” said the young 
unister. 
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Scattergood seemed much interested when he saw the young minister retain- 


“Some day you'll have opposite lean- 
in’s. There'll be a girl you'll want to 
snuggle right close to.... G'by, Parson. 
I'll keep my eyes open for you." 


ATEW days later consignments of 
hardware began to arrive, and 
Scattergood, sitting on the piazza of his 
store, watched them carried with much 
ostentation into the stores of his rivals. 
It was noticed that he scarcely had his 
shoes on during this week, and that he 
even walked to the post office barefooted, 
squirming his delighted toes into the warm 
sand with apparent enjoyment. Imme- 
diately Locker and Kscdenan and 
Lumley and the rest made it known to 
Coldriver and environs that they were 
dealing in hardware, and not for profit, 
but merely as a convenience to their 
patrons. They emphasized the fact that 
they would sell hardware at cost, and 
exhibited prices which Scattergood stud- 
ied and saw that he could not meet. 

The town watched the affair, expecting 
much of Scattergood, but he made no 
move. Apparently he was contented to 
sit on his piazza and see customers passing 
him by for the alluring bargains offered 
beyond. Coldriver was disappointed in 


Scattergood, and it said so, much as a 
disgruntled critic will speak of an actor 
who has made a flat failure in a favorite 
part. 

On a certain afternoon Scattergood 
Was seen to accost Selina Pettybone, who 
paused and drew nearer, showing signs of 
regret and interest. 

"Seliny," said Scattergood, "you're 
one of them Daughters of Dorcas, or 
Half-Sisters of Mehitable, or somethin’ 
religious and charitable, hain’t you?” 

“Yes,” said Selina with a smile. 

“What does sich folks do when they 
git to hear of a case of misery and dis- 
tress?” 

“They do what they can, Mr. Baines," 
said Selina. f 

“Um! .. . If you heard Xenophon 
Banks was took sick of a busted leg, and 
his wife was dead these two years, and a 
"leven-year-old girl was tryin’ to nuss her 
pa and look after four, more, what d'ye 
calc’late you'd. calc'late?" 

“Pd calculate," said Selina, “that I 
ought to go out there to the farm and see 
about it at once." 

"Usin' your buggy or mine?” 

"Mine, thank you." 

“G'by, Selina.” 


Scattergood 


and the One-Legged Deacon, by CLARENCE BupiNGTON KELLAND 
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ing Selina's hand longer than he should have done in saying good afternoon 


*G'by, Mr. Baines,” 
laughed. 

Scattergood watched her disappear in 
the direction of her home, and then got up 
leisurely and ambled toward the Congre- 
gational parsonage, in which young Jason 
Hooper lived in solitary dignity. Mr. 
Hooper was in his study. 

“ Howdy, Parson?” said Scattergood. 

“How do you do, Mr. Baines?” 

“Bible say anythin’ regardin' visitin’ 
the sick and ministerin’ to the oppressed?” 

** A great deal, Mr. Baines.” 

“Think it's meant? Eh? Or was it put 
there jest to preach about?" 

“It is meant, undoubtedly.” 

“ For ministers?" 

€« Yes." 

** Um! . . . Xenophon Banks busted his 
leg. 'Leven-year-old daughter's tryin' to 
carry him and four other children onto 
her back, so to speak." 

** ['ll go at once, Mr. -Daines." 

Scattergood fidgeted. ‘‘Calc’late Xeno- 
phon wasn't forehanded. Six mouths to 
feed. More meal times than meals," he 
said, and fumbled in his pocket. He was 
visibly embarrassed. ‘‘Here’s ten dollars 
that was give me to be used for sich a 
purpose. The feller that give it let on he 


she said, and 


wanted it to come like it was give by the 
church, and him not mentioned. Git the 
idee?” 

“T get the idea perfectly,” said young 
Mr. Hooper, his face lighting as he sur- 
veyed Scattergood with a whimsical 
twinkle—and as he saw this scheming, 
money-hungry, power-hungry man in a 
new light. ‘The man may feel confident 
I shall not betray him.” 

“If I was a minister in sich a case I 
wouldn't forgit some stick candy for 
them five children. Seems like candy's 
'most necessary for sich. Dum foolish- 
ness, but keeps 'em quiet. . . . Git a big 
bag of candy. ... And, if I was doin’ this, 
I wouldn't let no grass grow under my 
eet." 


So IT happened that Selina Pettybone 
and the Reverend Jason Hooper, 
respectively daughter of the leading 
deacon of the Baptist Church, and parson 
of the Congressional Church, arrived at 
Xenophon Banks's little house within ten 
minutes of each other, and each was 
greatly embarrassed by the other's 
presence, for the family feud had com- 
pelled them to be coldly distant to each 
other all of their short lives. ... But there 
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was much to do, and em- 
barrassment of such kind 
between an unusually pretty 
and wholesome girl and a 
reasonably well-looking and 
kindly young man is not an 
emotion that cannot be 
easily dissipated. . . . 

About a week later Scat- 
tergood chanced to pass 
Deacon Pettybone’s house 
and saw the old gentleman 
sitting on the front porch 
shaping a large piece of 
wood with a draw-shave. 

“Afternoon, Deacon,” 
said Scattergood. 

“Set and rest your legs,’ 
said the deacon; “jest put- 
tin’ the finishin' touches on 
this timber leg of mine." 

" Sturdy-lookin' leg, Dea- 
con." 

“Best I ever made. Al- 
ways calc'late to keep one 
ahead. Soon's one leg wears 
out and I put on the spare 
one, I set to work fashionin' 
another to have by me. 
Always manage to figger 
some improvement." 

"More int'restin than 
cuttin’ out ax handles," 
said Scattergood. 


HE deacon looked his 

scorn. “Anybody kin cut 
an ax handle; but, lemme 
tell you, it takes study and 
hggerin' and brains to turn 
out a timber leg that's full 
as good if not better'n a real 
one. . . . I aim to varnish 
this here leg and hang it in 
the harness room. Wisht I 
could keep it by me in the 
kitchen, but the ol’ woman 
says it spiles her appetite. 
Wimmin is full of notions. 
Claims she’d go crazy with 
a leg a-hangin’ back of the 
stove, and some day she'd 
up and slam it in the oven and serve it 
up for a roast. You kin thank your stars 
you hain't got wimmin's notions to worry 
you, Scattergood." 

“How d'ye stand on the proposition to 
have the town build a sidewalk up the 
hill a-past the Congregational Church, 
Deacon?” 

The deacon pounded on the porch with 
his nearly-hnished leg, and grew red in the 
face. “All the doin's of Ol’ Man Hooper. 
Connivin’ and squillickin’ around for his 
own ends. Lemme tell you, Scattergood, 
no town meetin’ of Coldriver’ll ever vote 
sich a steal only over my dead body. Jest 
you tell that far and wide.” 

Business had been almost at a stand- 
still for Scattergood. The only sales he 
made were of small articles his competi- 
tors had forgotten or neglected to stock. 
He had not taken in enough money for a 
month to pay for the wear and tear on 
his fixtures. Coldriver was coming to set 
him down as a failure and a blank disap- 
pointment; but it marveled that he took 
no action whatever, and showed no signs 
of worry. His eyes were as blue and his 
manner as humorous as it had ever been. 
Most of his conversation seemed to be on 
the subject of the (Continued on page 104) 


Can You Solve These . 
Queer Problems? 


Millions of people struggle over them—some folks are better at 
them than others—women, for example, can beat men 


T he experiences of a puzzle-maker 


By James R. Colburn 


HE answers to the puzzle problems repro- 
duced with this article are not given here 


i because you may like the fun of working them 


out yourselves. If you want to know whether 
your solutions are correct, write to us, enclos- 
ing a stamped and addressed envelope, and we 
will send you the answers which won first prize 
in the newspaper contests in which these three 
puzzles were used. Tue Eprron. 


OT long ago, in the smoking 
compartment of a train, a man 
said to my son, “Did 
you notice the fellow 
that just went out? 
I'll bet you can't guess what he 
sells. Toupees! That's the 
queerest line I ever heard of." 

"Well," said my son, “if you 
think his line is queer, I won- 
der what you would say about 
mine. I'll let you have all the 
guesses you want." 

The man gave it up, howev- 
er, so my son told him. He was 
seling puzzles! Not the fa- 
miliar trick rings, keys, blocks 
of wood, and other things of 
that sort, but a special kind of 
puzzle problems such as are 
reproduced with this article. 

You may ask who would 
buy such things. The answer 
is, newspapers. Whv? Because 
you, their readers, like to work 
puzzles, and will subscribe to 
their papers in order to enter 
these contests. Your enjoy- 
ment of puzzles is so keen that 
hundreds of newspapers make 
use of this trait of human na- 
ture as a means of increasing 
their circulation. Incidentally, 
they offer prizes to the win- 
ners; so that you have not only 
the paper itself and the fun of 
working on the problem, but 
also a chance of being paid for 
your efforts. 

After twenty years of experi- 
ence, I have concluded that 
this love of puzzles is almost universal. 
We have had as many as 25,000 persons 
enter a single one of these newspaper con- 
tests, and I’ll never forget the surprise I 
got from the very first one I ever ran. 
That was back in 1897, when I had just 
become manager of a paper in Elmira, 
New York. It was losing circulation at 
that time and my special job was to put it 
on its feet again. 
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I never had been interested in puzzles 
mvself. To this day I don't care about 
working them out, not even those of my 
own invention. But in trying to think up 
some way of attracting subscribers I hit 
upon the idea of using a puzzle scheme. 

One reason— perhaps the greatest rea- 
son—why people will spend time and men- 
tal energy in working puzzles, is that the 

roblem is a sort of challenge to them. 
Voi know how it is yourself. When you 
see one of these printed puzzles, it seems 
to look you impudently in the eye and 


JAMES R. COLBURN AND HIS SON 


Mr. Colburn, Senior, has invented puzzle problems 
which several million persons have tried to work. 
His son, Mr. L. R. Colburn, is the ‘‘salesman’’ of 
these puzzles, which have been used by 500 news- 
papers in contests to increase circulation. The coun- 
try is full of confirmed ‘‘puzzlers;’’ as many as 25,000 
have entered a single contest. 
must have patience, accuracy, and concentration 


say, “You can't solve me! Just see if you 
can!" And instinctively the won't-take- 
a-dare spirit, which is more or less strong 
in all of us, answers back, “I can’t, can’t 
I? Well, I'll show you!” And with that 
you will sit down and go to work. You 
don't intend to let a little thing like a puz- 
zle floor vou. 

However, back in those Elmira davs I 
hadn't thought enough about puzzles to 


A good ‘‘puzzler’’ 


have figured out this theory. All I knew 
was that a lot of people were keen about 
them, so I made up one of my own. I took 
a piece of paper, about 3 by 5 inches in 
size, and with pen and ink I made hun- 
dreds of little dots on it. I didn’t keep 
track of how many I made, just put them 
in hit or miss. Then I took the paper and 
went up to the office of a well-known law- 
yer who was a good friend of mine. 

“Look here, Judge!” I said. ‘‘I’ll bet 
that you can’t count the dots on this 
piece of paper.” 

And with that I laid it on 
his desk and walked out. 
About an hour later my tele- 
phone rang, and I heard the 
judge’s triumphant voice. 

“Tve counted your old dots!” 
he said; and he named what he 
claimed was the total. 

“I told you that you couldn't 
count ’em!” I said, and hung 
up the receiver. As I hadn't 
counted them myself, his an- 
swer might be correct for all I 
knew. But I was making an 
experiment, so I answered as | 
did. 

At ten o'clock he called me 
again. He had been working 
over the thing all that time. 

“Well, Judge," I said, “I 
wanted to find out something, 
and I’ve succeeded. I knew 
that if a man like you would be 
enough interested to work over 
that thing, it would make a hit 
with a lot of other folks.” 

‘The experiment with the 
judge convinced me that I was 
on the right track; and the next 
issue of our paper announced 
the "Dot Puzzle Contest.” | 
hoped it would bring us per- 
haps 500 new readers. But 
imagine my surprise when, in- 
side of a few days, our mail be- 
came so heavy, solely because 
of that contest, that we had to 
put on extra help in the circu- 
lation department. Nearly 
5,000 answers were received and the cir- 
culation jumped by more than 3,000 new 
subscribers. 

That certainly was an eye-opener for 
me. Since that time I have directed puz- 
zle contests in almost five hundred news- 
papers; and I’ve decided that I must be 
almost the only living human being that 
doesn't care about working them out 
Apparently a person's profession, busi- 
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The problem is to count the number of complete circles. 
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CIRCLE PUZZLE: DIAGRAM A 
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There is no trick or ‘‘joker’’ in any 


of these problems. They are merely tests of patience, accuracy, and persistent concentration 


ness, age, or sex, makes no difference. The 
people who enter these contests are from 
every class and condition of life; and in 
spite of the fact that children are barred 


- from competing, we get hundreds of an- 
4 swers 


Írom them, 
although they are 
generally incorrect, 
of course. 

So far as we can 
judge from the so- 


in, preachers are 
particularly keen for 


say that about sixty 
per cent of the min- 


inations, in the ter- 
ritory where the 
newspaper circu- 
enter these 
puzzle contests. 

In certain towns 
I know the names of 


so sure to work in a 
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“contest that if their 


names are missing I 
make inquiry to find 
are 
length. 


|. to another city. 


Women, as a rule, are better puzzle 


^ problem solvers than men are. It is true 


“ that more answers are received from men 
ut 


than from women. But in proportion to 


‘© the nufnber sent in, those from women are 


worked out more carefully and more ac- 
curately than those from men. And the 
percentage of prize-winners is higher 
among the women. 

One reason for this, I believe, is that 
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DIAMOND PUZZLE: DIAGRAM B 


There are seventeen sizes of diamonds in this chart. The problem is to 
find how many there are of each size and to add them together to get 
the total. The four sides of any one diamond must be of the same 
The largest sizes have smaller diamonds inside of them 


women are more patient than men are. 


The detail of working a puzzle doesn't an- 


noy them as it does a great many men. 
Perhaps, too, the hope of winning a prize 
means more to them. They don't have 


many chances to earn money outside, so 
they will work with infinite care and pa- 
tience when such a chance comes along. 
But I am confident that this is not the 
only explanation. In anything that re- 
uires precision in 
detail, women, on 
the whole, surpass 
men. That was dem- 
onstrated during the 
war, when women 
took over the work 
of men in shops 
and factories; they 
learned more quick- 
ly than the men had 
and in many cases 
gave a greater out- 
ut, which was also 
etter in quality. 
ut there are 
thousands of men, as 
well, who go to al- 
most incredible 
pains in working 
puzzles, not because 
of the prizes, but 
simply because they 
have the type of 
mind which enjoys 
that sort of thing 
In order to avoid 
delays in receiving 
answers, we gener- 
ally limit the territory from which entries 
shall be received. For a contest in a Phila- 
delphia paper, for instance, the territory is 


*sometimes restricted to the six surround- 


ing states, all of them within twenty-four 
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hours by mail, of the newspaper office. 
But in spite of this limitation, we always 
get replies from people outside the terri- 
tory; people who knew they could not re- 
ceive a prize but who worked the problem 
just because they liked to do it. 

There are so many of these confirmed 
puzzle workers that a sort of agency was 
formed in New York, with clients all over 
the country. It made a business of finding 
out the details of every puzzle contest that 
was to be conducted, and passed this in- 
formation on to its regular patrons. 

Some men literally lose their heads over 
puzzles, so intense is their interest. But 
you must not blame the puzzle! It is a 
fact, as many newspaper people know, 
that occasionally a man goes crazy over 
an election. But nobody thinks of stop- 
ping elections on that account. 

I know of one man who is in an asylum, 
apparently because of one of my own puz- 
zle problems. During another contest, in 
a Canadian city, there was a man who 
simply haunted the office of the newspaper 
conducting it, constantly coming in with 
his pockets stuffed with diagrams over 
which he had been working. I heard later 
that when the prize-winners were an- 
nounced, and he found that his name was 
not among them, he committed suicide by 
jumping into the rivef. 

But in these cases the puzzle was not 
the real cause. Those men were undoubt- 
edly on the verge of mental breakdown, 
and the problem contest was simply the 
last straw. If it hadn’t been that, it would 
have been something else. 

But it is astonishing how intensely in- 
terested great numbers of people are in 
this “‘puzzling,” and how disappointed 
they are if they don’t succeed. In one in- 
stance a man actually sent his lawyer to 
ask me if I wouldn't see that his client re- 
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ceived a prize, even one of the very small 
ones. According to the lawyer, the man 
had worked over the thing until he had 
developed a sort of hysteria about it and 
thought that “he couldn’t bear it” if his 
name was not among those of the prize- 
winners. 

I knew the man—a great, strapping 
young fellow who weighed about two hun- 
dred pounds. He didn’t have even the ex- 
cuse of needing the money. For that mat- 
ter, all he asked was that he get a $5 or 
$10 prize. I wouldn’t have granted his 
request anyway, for the contests are not 
run that way. But the whole thing was so 
absurd that I told his lawyer the young 
man could just get over his hysteria. If, 
at his age, he hadn’t learned to be a good 
loser, it was time he began. 


p ONE of the Philadelphia contests, on 
the night that it closed, a prominent 
manufacturer came into the office of the 
newspaper that was running it and put 
down $45 in cash to cover the conditions 
of the entry he had chosen. You see, the 
first prize, for instance, was $100, to which 
would be added forty times the entry sum 
paid by the winner, which entry sum is 
always applied to subscription for the pa- 
per. Each contestant might submit as 
many solutions as he wished; but with 
each one he must send not less than $1.50 
nor more than $10.40, which would be a 
plied to a subscription in his name. is 
addition he received also $25 for each new 
subscriber, up to a certain number, he ob- 
tained. In this way, the first prize might 
amount to $616. 

Well, this man of whom I speak paid in 
$45 and spent two hours in filling out the 
blanks to accompany the solutions he 
submitted. I felt really sorry when I 
found that not one of his answers placed 
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FIGURE PUZZLE: DIAGRAM C 


The problem is to find the sum total of all the figures in the chart. They run 
from 2 to 9. Where two figures are side by side, as 95, they are to be taken 
separately. The tops of the sixes are curved, while the tails of the nines are 
See if you can pick out all the figures. 


straight. 


Then add them together 


him among the prize-winners. But he 
never peeped. He was a good loser. 

In decided contrast with him was a cer- 
tain army officer who, after another con- 
test, actually brought suit for the first 
prize, claiming that the conditions were 
not fulfilled. As a witness to prove his 
case he brought a professor of mathemat- 
ics from a famous institution. But the 
judge, after hearing the evidence, directed 
the jury to bring in a verdict against the 
man without leaving their seats. That 
was simply another case of a bad loser. 

There are many curious ins and outs 
about this puzzle business which I have 
had to learn, sometimes through trying 
experience. For instance, it occurred to 
me once to reverse the procedure followed 
in my very first puzzle and to offer a prize 
to the person who could put the most dots 
in a certain space. When the slips began 
to come in, I realized that no one on earth 
could accurately count the dots that had 
been made. Often they were so thick that 
they were practically a solid mass. So we 
were obliged to call the thing off. 

Later, I tried the same scheme in anoth- 
er way. By this time, when I used dots in 
my own puzzles, each one was enclosed in 
a small circle, which gave them greater 
clearness and which added precision to 
the task of counting them. So we at- 
tempted a contest as to who could put the 
greatest number of these circle-enclosed 
dots within a given space. In some ways 
that was an extremely interesting experi- 
ment, for it showed the ingenuity and de- 
termination with which people will work. 
For example, a telegrapher in one of the 
tower stations in that city took the lead 
out of a lead pencil, drilled a hole through 
it, and used it to make the circles! I don't 
know how he accomplished this, but | 
know he did it, for he gave me one of the 
leads. Others used little meta! 
tubes, tiny keys, and so on. 

But we were obliged to 
withdraw the contest, because 
so many of the diagrams sent 
in were so hopelessly con- 
fused that there would be 
room for endless argument 
over them. I remember two 
young men who came in to 
protest over the withdraw: 
of the contest. 1 explained to 
them that it was because, with 
most of the diagrams sent in, 
it was impossible to count the 
spots accurately. But they 
couldn't see it that way. — 
d "Well," I said, “I am will- 
ing to wager each of you 
twenty-five dollars to five 
dollars that you cannot count 
each other's cards." 

Oh, yes! they were sure 
they could! So I had each 
one write down a number of 
circles on his card, then | 
gave each of them the other 
one's card, put them in dif- 
ferent rooms, and they went 
to work. When they brought 
in their totals and found that 
neither of them was even 
within hailing distance of the 
number given by the man 
who had made the card, thc 
were thoroughly convinced 
that I was right. Of course, | 
didn’t (Continued on page 110) 


The Sin 


That Everybody Commits 


And how I cured myself of it 


IDING down to Washington 

one afternoon a few weeks ago 

I fell into conversation with 

three other men. One of them, 

as later appeared, is the presi- 

dent of a company that has enjoyed a very 

large prosperity since the signing of the 

armistice. He said little about himself, 

but he did tell a number of very interest- 

ing stories about some of the other con- 

cerns in his line, all of which 

are now making more money 

than they „had ever ex- 
pected to make. 

“Take Jones and Com- 
pany, for instance," he 
said. “They scraped along 
during the war just barely 
making their expenses and 
wondering whether they 
would pull through. "Then 
the armistice came and for 
a time things looked blacker 
than ever. The promised 
flood of orders showed no 
signs of coming, and they 
were just about ready to 
close their doors and quit, 
when, almost overnight, 
business began to pour in on 
them. To-day they are in- 
creasing their plant and 
looking forward to the big- 
gest year in their history.” 

One of our group was an 
alert young fellow, and as 
the older man told of similar 
cases, one after another, I 
watched the lad’s face. 
Each successive incident 
deepened the look of ob- 
vious envy, until he could 
contain. himself no longer. 

“Lord, I wish 1 were in 
that line!” he exclaimed. 
" Why doesn't anything like 
that ever happen to me?” 

His tone and his glance 
told me volumes. 1 could 
read in them whole chapters of the ex- 
periences he must have gone through in 
the past; and l think I could have told 
him something of the troubles he is laying 
up for himself in the future. 

I hope that my glance was as sympa- 
thetic as I meant it to be. For the disease 
that plagues him has caused me more 
bitter hours than I like to think about. 
Whether you term it envy, as some do, or 
jealousy, or covetousness, makes little 
difference: it is the commonest sin in the 
world. And for many years it was mine. 

I was raised in a strict Scotch-Presby- 
terian home, where we asked the Lord 
regularly for daily bread, but made sure 
of the deliveries ourselves. To me Sunday 
was a day of rest—and of terror. Because 
it was a day on which nothing pleasant 
was allowed. 


I dreaded it passionately enough in 
those years; but, looking back, I am forced 
rather reluctantly to admit that it held 
some benefits. Much of the knowledge of 
good literature that has come to me in a 
busy life dates back to those Sundays in 
the library. 

The Bible, as a matter of course, was the 
book of chief importance. We children 
were compelled to commit whole sections 


A Bad Habit 


That Can Be Got Rid Of 


ONCE knew a man who ran a small 

business successfully in the face of great 
odds imposed against him by a strong 
competitor. He said that he never could 
have done it if he had not learned and 
mastered one thing—namely, to look at 
his own job and not to waste time looking 


over the fence at the big fellow who was 
working against him. 

That is all there is to this envy and 
jealousy business: it is looking over the 
fence at the other fellow, instead of look- 
ing at the job in hand. There is absolutely 
nothing in it. It never gets us anywhere. 
Yet we keep doing it. 

The man who writes the article on this 
page got rid of the habit. So did the busi- 
ness man I referred to above. 
done. 


of it to memory, one of the first being the 
Ten Commandments. 

‘They meant comparatively little in the 
mind of a boy of six or seven. Some of 
them, to be sure, I could understand — 
the prohibitions against murder and 
against theft were clear enough. But the 
Tenth Commandment had me completely 
puzzled. ‘Thou shale not covet thy 
neighbor’s house,” and so on. I could not 
understand it at all. What possible harm 
could there be in coveting your neighbor’s 
house, or his horse, or his job, or his for- 
tune, provided you did not get it? If your 
wanting it made him no poorer, where 
was the harm? 

Even after it was explained to me it re- 
mained a puzzle. And if the truth be told, 
] doubt whether those who attempted the 
explanation. put. very. much conviction 
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into their tones. Only a few people ever 
really learn that the chief of our sins are 
those we commit against ourselves; and 
that Heaven and Hell are set up for us day 
by day by our own hands and hearts. 

We were very poor, and perhaps there 
is in that fact some excuse for the bad 
habit into which we dropped. It seemed 
to my people unjust that they, who ob- 
served so strictly the letter of the law, 
should plod along upon the 
borders of want, while some 
men of evil life and charac- 
ter grew fat in this world's 
goods. At any rate, it 
seems to me that the aver- 
age conversation at our 
dinner table was something 
like this: 

Fatuer: “Well, I see the 
Millers have a new buggy.” 

Moruer: “And our old 
rig is so worn and rusty! | 
do wish we could get one 
like theirs." 

WirLLiaM: “Well, why 
can't we? Father works as 
hard as Miller ever did. 1 
just wish you had his job, 

ad." 

Fatuer: “I wish I had, 
my son.” 

I would not give the im- 
pression that we were an 
unhappy family. On the 
contrary, we forgot our- 
selves and our neighbors 
often enough to manage a 
good many good times. But 
we formed the bad habit of 
looking forever across the 
fence for our satisfaction. 
Good luck striking. anv- 
where in the community 
added to our sense of the 
world’s injustice. Every 
promotion, every legacy, 
every new house—every- 
thing but a new baby - 
caused a fresh epidemic of jealousies and 
covetousness. And the bits of good for- 
tune that dropped in our yard were lost, 
because our eyes were always on our 
neighbors’ luck. 

Ed Driscoll was given a new pony as a 
birthday present. I can remember yet 
how hard I tried to smile as I congratu- 
lated him on it, and how for hours that 
night I hung around behind Driscoll’s 
barn listening to the movements of the 
little beast inside his stall, and letting 
envy eat at my heart. 

When Tom Norton went to the World’s 
Fair and came home with glowing stories 
of the wonders he had seen, I simply 
could not listen. The other boys gathered 
around him by the hour, questioning him 
in detail, getting him to repeat the more 
thrilling bits of (Continued on page 117) 
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Pinkerton Tells How 
We Make It Easy for Swindlers 


The great detective relates some ‘interesting stories and 
explains how we can correct our carelessness 


By Albert Sidney Gregg 


OST of us think that we know 

how to look after our own 

money. I used to think so 
myself—with a lot of pride. 

It took a talk with William 

A. Pinkerton, one of the greatest and most 
widely known detectives in the world, to 
convince me that you and I, and most oth- 
er folk with checking accounts, are giving 
a daily performance of carelessness that 
might be called, “First Aids to the For- 
ger" or “Boosting the Bogus Check Artist." 
For, after all, as Mr. Pinkerton pointed 
out to me, it isn’t the safe-blower or hold- 
up man who is the greatest menace to a 
bank to-day. Vaults and time locks and 
burglar alarms and watchmen make the 
jobs of yeggmen precarious and increas- 
ingly profitless. Much more of a menace 
is Wek cousin-in-trade, the forger, with 
his prosperous appearance and facile pen. 
Aid he 1s the man you and J are likely to 
assist if we fail to profit by the experience 
and to follow the advice of Mr. Pinkerton. 


“WF PEOPLE would only be more care- 
ful of their signatures,” says Mr. 
Pinkerton, with a sigh, “they would 

take one mighty big step toward foiling 

the forger. Because this clever gentleman 
needs first the genuine signature of the 
depositor whose name he intends to forge, 
before he can ever attempt to imitate it. 

“And yet, how many persons are care- 
less about leaving their signature lying 
around loose where anyone can pick it up! 
‘They step into a bank, for instance, to 
make a deposit or to get a check cashed, 
and perhaps they make some mistake and 
have to write out a new check or fix up a 
new deposit slip. When this happens they 
are all too likely to fail to destroy the first 
check written, even the part which had 
their name on it. Some crooks frequent 
bank rotundas for the express purpose of 
finding signatures which they can use in 
forging checks. 

“This is only one, however, of a number 
of things which bank depositors must re- 
member. Naturally, you feel when you 
have slipped a check into a letter and 
dropped the letter in a mail box that it is 
comparatively safe. Yet there is danger at 
both ends of the line, particularly the re- 
ceiver's end. Mail boxes in the halls of 
apartment houses or vestibules of build- 
ings are never safe. Professional forgers 
have been known to follow the postman 
through the business districts of large 
cities early in the morning—before most 
of the occupants have reported for work— 
and to steal the entire mail delivered. 

“If the stolen mail contains a check, the 
thief can either forge the endorsement and 
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cash it, or else eradicate the name from 
the check and insert ‘Bearer’ or ‘Cash.’ 
Since there is a genuine signature to the 
check, he usually has little difficulty in 
putting it through. If the check is for a 
small sum, he raises it to a figure of his 
liking; if it is for so large a sum that he 
may have difficulty in cashing it, he makes 
the sum more moderate." 

"But just how do forgers work, what 
are the inside tricks of the trade?" I asked. 

“They work in many ways,” replied 
Mr. Pinkerton. "Often professional for- 

ers form bands consisting of the actual 
orger, whom they «all the 'scratcher;' a 
confidential agent, to get specimens of sig- 
natures, and a third man, who presents 
forgeries at the bank. He is known as the 
‘presenter,’ or ‘layer.’ 

“The confidential agent works as a sort 
of middle man, and frequently the ‘pre- 
senter' never even knows the identity of 
the 'scratcher.' This is done to escape the 
law, since the actual forger could not be 
convicted on the uncorroborated testi- 
mony of the middle man. The 'presenters' 
are usually men with prison records, so 
that if they turn state's evidence their tes- 
timony will have to be strongly supported 
to have any weight with a jury. 

""The professional forger is not only an 
expert penman, but he usually has a thor- 
ough knowledge of the chemicals that will 
aid him in altering checks. Some of them 
are artists, too, in the way they can ply a 
camel's-hair brush to restore the most deli- 
cate tints in bank safety paper. 


“THE most usual method of the forger 
is to trace the signature with pencil 
or carbon upon the paper to be forged, 
and then to retouch it carefully with ink. 
But free-hand forgeries are the most dan- 
gerous. There are cases in which men’s 
names have been forged so cleverly that 
they themselves have actually hesitated 
to declare the reproduction a forgery. And 
I don't wonder," added Mr. Pinkerton, 
smiling over some of his memories. 

“Coming back to the question of mail,” 
he continued presently, “the habit of al- 
lowing letters to lie on the table of an 
apartment house for the tenants to pick 
out their own letters is also a dangerous 
practice. 

“Placing letters containing checks on 
top of ofħce building mail boxes, where 
the box is full, is another careless custom. 
Forgers have been known to prowl around 
office buildings ip order to steal mail. 
Moreover, firms receiving mail in the ves- 
tibule of their building should install a 
first-class, very strong mail box equipped 
with a good lock and ample in size, so that 


the mail carrier will not have to pile let- 
ters on top of the box. Most private mail 
boxes are made of frail metal and can be 
easily broken open. 

“Do not sign blank checks in advance. 
This is done by many firms as a matter of 
convenience. The official authorized to 
sign checks will often sign a bunch of 
them, leaving the amounts to be filled in 
by a clerk or other officer in the ordinary 
run of business. These signed checks are 
safe enough if carefully guarded, but they 
are mighty dangerous if they are stolen or 
go astray. À forger coming into posses- 
sion of signed blank checks can withdraw 
a firm’s or individual's entire account from 
a bank, and as the signatures on the 
checks are genuine the bank will not be 
the loser. Business men carrying signed 
blank checks in their pockets have often 
been robbed by pickpockets who turned 
the checks over to a forger to be nego- 
tiated. 

""Unless you are careful how you write 
a check, it may be easily raised. If your 
office is not equipped with a check writer, 
fill in the amount by starting at the ex- 
treme left of the check. Write your figures 
and words close together so that nothing 
can be added to them. Even amateur for- 
gers frequently take advantage of care- 
lessness along this line. I recall a case in 
which a check was issued for $6. The six 
was written in the center of the dollar line 
without any marks before or after it to fill 
up the space. A forger got hold of this 
check and wrote in the word ‘thousand’ 
after the six, and placed *ooo' after the 6. 
The bank paid the check for $6,000. 

“Also, I remember a forger who used to 
make out a check for five dollars, so small 
an amount that he had no trouble in get- 
ting a bank official to affix his O. K., there- 
by authorizing the teller to pay it. Instead 
of going direct to the teller’s window to 
get the five dollars, this man would leave 
the bank and raise the check to $5,000. 
Since it had the bank official’s O. K. he 
experienced no difficulty in getting the 
cash. 


"FIRMS that have special checks litho- 
graphed should not allow the printer 
to keep any of their checks as samples, un- 
less he prints prominently the words *Sam- 
ple Check’ on the face of them. Forgers 
are always eager to get hold of a firm's 
printed check forms, as it is usually easier 
to pass one of these than it is to pass a 
plain check. One of the cleverest bank 
swindlers of recent years used to obtain 
his bank checks by calling on printers and 
posing as a man of affairs wanting an ex- 
clusive line of printing, and asking to see 
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samples. If firm checks were shown him, 
he.usually asked to see checks of another 
color, and while the printer was hunting 
for the special color he would steal one of 
the blanka already shown him. 

“Under no circumstances should checks 
be written with lead pencil. Farmers are 
particularly prone to write checks with a 
pencil, probably because of the incon- 
venience of going to the house for pen and 
ink. Some states have laws which hold 
that a bank is not liable for raised checks 
or altered signatures un- 
less the maker writes 
with ink. 

“ Check books should 
be kept in the safe or in 
some place where they 
will not be accessible to 
anybody but yourself. If 
your book is left in your 
desk, or in an unlocked 
drawer, a person can 
easily take out several 
blanks toward the end of 
the book and you might 
not discover for a long 
time that they were miss- 
ing. If you ever should 
find that check blanks 
have been abstracted 
from your book and you 
know that they were 
taken out by someone 
other than yourself, no- 
tify your bank at once, 
giving the numbers of 
the missing checks, and 
warn the bank to be 
careful in paying checks 
drawn against your ac- 
count. 


"DEWARE of the 

stranger who calls 
on you for a small check 
to send to some distant 
city to pay a bill, claim- 
ing that he would buy a 
money order if the post 
office were not closed. It 
is likely that he is trying 
to get your signature to 
use as a model for a for- 
gery. Canceled checks 
should be kept under 
lock. Do not let them 
lie around your office 
where a stranger may 
pick them up. Canceled 
checks serve as models 
for forgeries. 

* Never make a check 
payable to 'Bearer' or 
‘Cash.’ Any presentable 
person finding or stealing 
such a check will have 
no trouble cashing it, un- 
less the amount is un- 
duly large." 

“Will you tell me how 
you trace: and catch 
forgers?" I asked him. 

“Tracing forgers," replied Mr. Pinker- 


ried out. 


ton, “is like setting a net for birds. Our. 


bank protection system is based on a na- 
tion-wide information service, sent direct- 
ly to bankers, generally by mail, but fre- 
quently by telegraph. The paying teller 
is the key to the system. Much depends 
on his memory and decisiveness, for he 
must cash checks or refuse them, as they 


are presented at his window. Strangers 
presenting checks should be identified by 
some responsible person, but tellers often 
take a chance on paying checks without 
this identification, simply because they 
have a hunch that the person is all right. 
This impression may be created by face, 
clothing, manners, or apparent friendli- 
ness with bank officials or someone well 
known to the teller. The expert swindler 
or forger understands the teller’s point of 
view and plays up to it. For instance, if 


WILLIAM ALLAN PINKERTON, THE FAMOUS DETECTIVE 
William Allan Pinkerton, head of the Pinkerton National Detective 


Agency, has been catching criminals for nearly sixty years. 
a detective by birth, training and choice. He was born, April 7th, 
1846, in Notre Dame, Indiana. His father, Allan P. Pinkerton, had 
built a big reputation as a detective, and when the Civil War came, 
in 1861, fifteen-year-old William left school to enter the Army 
Secret Service under his father’s direction. 
the war, chiefly in the Army of the Potomac. Soon after the close 
of the war, Pinkerton came into his father’s employ as a detective. 
When his father died, in 1884, the business, then consisting of 
three offices—New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia—descended 
to the two sons, William A. and Robert A. Presently the fa- 
ther’s dream of a country-wide chain of branch offices was car- 
Robert A. Pinkerton’s death, in 1907, turned his inter- 
ests over to his son, Allan, now a copartner in the firm, which 
has thirty-seven offices in the United States and Canada, agencies 
in London and Paris, and correspondents everywhere. 
three thousand employees are carried on the Pinkerton pay roll 


the teller sees a prosperous-appearing 
stranger in conversation with the cashier 
or president of his bank, and the stranger 
later steps over and presents a check in a 
casual manner, the teller hesitates to ask 
for identification. Many forgers work this 
very game in a skillful manner. 

“Clever swindlers, who play for high 
stakes, take time to get into the ‘atmos- 


He served through 


More than 


phere’ of influential men by cultivating a 
speaking acquaintance with them in pub- 
lic places, dining at hotels where finan- 
cial leaders congregate, and thus cre- 
ating the impression that they belong to 
that crowd. They are very hard to detect 
until crime has actually been committed, 
because honest men use the same methods 
in promoting legitimate enterprises which 
depend on enlisting the backing of men 
with money. 

"As professionals travel over the coun- 

: try they pick up young 

fellows, clever with a pen, 
and teach them some of 
the tricks, usually in re- 
turn for help or informa- 
tion in putting over a 
check or a swindle. Thus 
a new crop is coming on 
allthe time. So help us 
all you can by being care- 
ful with your checks.” 

Talk with any frst- 
class, experienced city 
detective for half an hour 
on the subject of forgery 
and you are almost sure 
to pick up a number of 
anecdotes emphasizing 
the points made by Mr. 
Pinkerton, and a lot of 
other points as well, for 
the variety of the forger 
seems to Be infinite. 


"THE manager of a 
branch savings bank 
in.a certain city was told 
one day that the mana- 
ger of a local market, one 
of the bank's customers, 
wished to speak to him 
on the telephone. 

"[ have a friend here 
in my office," said the 
voice at the other end 
of the wire, “who wants 
to get a check cashed. I 
haven't time to come 
over to the bank myself, 
so I will have him step 
over with it." The voice 
then went on to state 
the amount for which 
the check was made out, 
the bank it was drawn 
on and the name of the 
payee. “Will you be good 
enough to cash it?" he 
finished. 

The manager of the 
bank assent Present- 
ly, a man claiming to be 
the one named in the 
check presented it as de- 
scribed, duly endorsed 
by the market which was 
named over the "phone, 
and it was promptly 
paid. Later it developed 
that the check was a 
forgery, and that the 
telephone call was faked. 

Good men at the game show guile that 
is really uncanny. One very clever forger 
was at large for seven years, mainly he: 
cause he dodged hotels and lived in a 
room in a private house whenever he 
was working a town. By doing this he 
avoided signing a hotel register, which pre- 
vented detectives (Continued on page 132) 
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He was suddenly conscious that he had not said a word, but merely stood there, holding her hand 


Mother is Bulldozed 
Into Putting on Style 


Her son is coming home with his girl from the city—so instead of the 
usual tea the plan is to have soup, fish, place cards, baked 


ice cream, finger bowls, candles, and all the fixings 


By Frank Hurburt O'Hara 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY F.G. COOTES 


LTON FANNER came from a 

little town—even as you and I 

did. He had a warm, special 

sort of feeling for the quiet old 

place where he had been a boy, 

and where his mother, his father, and his 

kid sister still lived in the old-fashioned 
house under the big elm trees. 

But if the little town was dear to him 
because it held his memories and his 
people, the city had its own 
glamour, too, for in the city 
he had found Erma Winton. 
Because he loved her, there 
was, of course, no one else 
he so keenly wanted his peo- 
ple to meet. And yet— 
what would this girl, who 
was city born and city bred, 
have in common with his 
people when, or if, he should 
ever bring them together? 

She had no background 
of funny little stores, com- 
monplace frame houses, and 
small-town customs. He 
had; and he understood and 
loved the simple sincerity. 
of it all. But he could not 
help wondering how it would 
seem to her. 

He wondered still more 
uncertainly how the small- 
town crudities would strike 
her father and mother, who, 
if they did have such a back- 
ground in their own past 
experience, hadn't mentioned it to him. 

Consequently, when Erma eagerly 
told him one day that the Wintons were 
going for a week to Sand Shores, a resort 
not far from his home town, and that they 
would run down and see his people, 
Elton exclaimed, “Great!” But he was 
secretly uncomfortable. He wondered 
what in the world his folks would do 
with the Wintons. He tried to imagine 
what they could find to talk about. 

“PI tell you," he elaborated quickly, 
“PIL be running over home for the week- 
end, and you drop down then, and—and 
well have a gay little party. But, 
remember, it's not—" 

The girl “remembered” ahead of him: 
It wasn't Chicago, and there wasn't 
anything particular to do, and she would 
love just having a chat with his mother 
and father. 

‘You'll stay for tea, of course,” said 
Elton, adding, “We have dinner at noon 
back home, you understand.” 


W 


He had a vision of the white-naperied, 
silver-serviced dinners in the Winton 
establishment, contrasted with the eve- 
ning "tea" in the old white frame home- 
stead of the Fanners. He saw, around the 
black walnut table, his mother in a neat 
wash dress, and his father in an alpaca 
coat with its ingenious patch over the 
left shoulder, and Hattie, his kid sister, 
with her lavish hair ''done up" pre- 


And What About Father? 
HY, Father is to dig up the old 


swallow-tail, empty out the 


moth balls, hunt up a boiled shirt, and - 
rig himself up like Mrs. Astor's horse. 


Lets see—how long is it since 
Father has been on dress parade? 
Well, well—how time does fly! Father 
hasn't had the darned thing on since 
the banquet to Alton B. Parker. 
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posterously beyond her age. The Win- 
tons dressed for dinner. It was the gruff 
doctor, and the unimpeachable Mrs. 
Winton, that made him grin restively 
when he pushed them into the family 
icture. Not Erma. He liked to fancy 

rma and his mother sitting together 
out on the side porch, in the quiet of the 
small-town twilight. 

However, when he reached his room, 
he had the foresight to write a letter. 
Mothers, a new intuition told him, might 
like to know certain things in advance. 

His train was late. He had caught the 
fast one, which roars past Sand Shores, 
and should have been at home three hours 
ahead of the Wintons. He arrived with 
only two to spare. There was no one to 
meet him and he hurried along the few 
tree-arched blocks, conjecturing. Famil- 
iar faces, and sounds and’ silences em- 
braced him, and involuntarily his head 
went up with the feel of being where vou 
were a kid. It wasn't a bad old town, after 


all. There was something free and fresh- 
ened about its atmosphere that somehow 
suggested Erma. She would like this. 
And then he was rushing up the brick 
walk, and across the porch, and into thc 
hall. No one visible. He dropped his bag, 
whistling. 

“That you, Elt?" The muffled query 
from up beyond the banisters was 
Hattie’s, and. the muffle, he divined, was 

* due to hairpins. ' Mother's 
in kitchen, guess," the words 
liquidly escaped their dam. 

He crossed the living- 
room, into the dining-room, 
taking in with swift, grati- 
fied glances the sweet and 
garnished aspect of them. 
A few flowers here; in the 
fireplace a neat pyramid of 
driftwood from the beach; 
on the table the “caster” 
which had been his grand- 
mother's, and the silver 
fruit basket, polished to 
mirror the afternoon sun- 
shine flooding through spick- 
and-span lace curtains; then 
the door from the kitchen 
swinging out, and his moth- 
er, in a checked apron that 
descended from neck to shoc 
tips, smiling, planting a 
hurried kiss on his forehead. 

He bent down and encir- 
cled her, and then held her 
at arm's length to survey 
the buoyant portrait. No, nothing he'd 
ever boasted about her was too good. 
He hadn't done her justice! 

"Say, you're all right" he declared. 
"Look as trim as a girl. I was afraid 
you'd worry, fuss, you know, about 

rma, about the Wintons’ coming. But 
yon, were always the cool little general, 
eh! 


Mrs. Fanner laughed, disengaging her- 
self. “Wait until you see me—later,” 
she challenged; and as she said it she 
laughed; but it wasn't Aer laugh, not 
exactly. It was like the laugh she had 
when he was going away. "W-wait," 
she added, "until dinner." 

“Dinner?” repeated Elton. “You mean 
tea!” 

“She means nothing of the sort, Ele 
Fanner.” This from Sister Hattie, 
seventeen, descending majestically upon 
the scene to stand posed in the doorway, 
gowned so that any lingering idea of a 
simple Fanner supper vanished with a 
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thump. No one had tea in a dress like 
that. Elton, of course, was only dimly 
aware of all this, so after a baffled second 
he laughed heartily, and with a “H’lo, 
kid!" hastened to the hall to recover his 
bag and climb the stairs to his own room. 
Miss Hattie Fanner watched his ascent 
indignantly. 

“Mother,” she articulated carefully, 
“the amenities are lost on some people. 
But Miss Erma Winton, daughter of the 
Cummings Wintons, will recognize a 
dinner frock when she sees one!" 

“I hope so, dear," reflected Mrs. 
Fanner faintly. "Now I suppose PH 
have to—do it." 

With which she, too, climbed the stairs, 
scarcely so exuberantly. 


H^?! an hour later, young Fanner 
emerged from his room whistling. 
The glow of a cold plunge was in his 
cheeks; in his eyes the bright conviction 
that even a Mrs. Cummings Winton 
couldn't find anything but charm in a 
home so well-ordered as his own. Simple, 
to be sure; but a regular home. You 
know! And Mrs. Winton, harassed bv 
a dozen city "activities" would give a 
lot, he bet, to look as fresh in the middle 
of the afternoon as Mrs. Fanner looked 
—and stepping out of her own kitchen, 
at that! 

He paused at his mother's door. There 


was the crinkling of woman-clothes 
beyond the panels. 
"Hello!" he called boyishly. “Pm all 


prettied and ready for the train. How 
about you?" 

Again the uncertain laugh. “I’m— 
*prettied'—too." 

And the door opened, and—Elton 
Fanner looked, and saw her, and stepped 
back, and something constricted vaguely 
at his collar. Mrs. Fanner looked back 
at him, and lowered her eyelids as the 
smile wavered. ‘“D-don’t you—like it, 
son?” 

"Like it? Sure I like it!" cried Elton. 

But in that moment a poignant guilt 
stung him, the more hurchul kon he 
was ashamed of it. 

This didn’t look like his mother, that 
was all. Somehow she always seemed 
like the kind they put in. madonna 
pictures—and no one ever saw a madonna 
in a silk affair low at the neck and high 
off the floor, with slim-heeled slippers, 
and sleeves so thin the arms showed 
through them. He had beheld his 
mother’s not too plump arms with pride 
many times at the kitchen sink; but this 
was different. A flush crept slowly up 
from behind his collar, into his cheeks. 
An absurd sensation, for young Fanner 
was of the city, dinner-dance, pink- 
fountain-room trained. Mrs. Winton in 
demure décolleté would elicit only a 
polite intake of admiration. . . . His 
cheeks flamed hotter. He was contrasting 
them, and he masculinely hated a man 
who noticed clothes. In the pregnant 
pause, his pulse hummed at his temples. 

“Hattie thought—under the circum- 
stances—” Mrs. Fanner was explaining 
haltingly. “We went up to State City 
and got these. There wasn’t much time. 
I didn’t fancy the idea, because I’m not— 
not cut out for style, I’m afraid. But 
Hattie thought my gray silk, the one I 
had for the New Century Club reciproc- 
ity day, wouldn’t do, so—we did the 
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* Dinner?" repeated Elton. ‘‘ You mean tea!" 
majestically upon the scene to stand posed in 


best we could. There wasn’t much time, 
you know, son. I do hope it is—the right 
thing.” Her eyes lifted hopefully, but 
he saw the faint quiver of her lips. 

The tightness at his collar gathered. 
He felt uncomfortable, angered that he 
should be standing there, listening, as if 
to ask explanations. A fellow who 
dictated his mother’s dress—ugh! 

“Why, Mother, of course it’s the right 
thing if you like it. That’s all that 
matters, isn’t it? You're a brick to think 
of doing so much!” But as he caught 
her in an impulsive, awkward squeeze, 
he was conscious, dimly, that someway 
on her it wasn’t right. He couldn’t tell 
her that. Yet Mrs. Winton, with her 
infallible taste— He writhed that the 
thought should steal into his mind. 

“I didn't think of it," Mrs. Fanner was 
stammering, "and I don't think I really— 
like it!" 

“Pshaw!” said Elton. 

His exclamation was echoed by Miss 
Hattie Fanner, marching up the stairs. 

“Elt, she'll back down yet if we give 
her half a chance. Doesn't she look 
ripping? Turn 'round, Mumsy. There!" 
pecking at the hem of the skirt. "She's 
simply got to look swagger when she 
meets your—” 

“Nonsense!” Elton cut in, reddening. 
“Forget the romancing, kid. So you're 


the engineer of this affair, eh?" he added 
ruefully. 

"You're on!” Hattie brightened. “And 
we're going to have soup, and fish, and 
place cards, and baked ice cream, and 
finger bowls, and candles. And Lorella 
Whiting to serve! Elt, we're going t 
have everything!” 

"Shades of Mme. Etiquette!" gasped 
her brother; “if you're dragging in 
Lorella Whiting to serve, everything is 
right!" 

He tried to laugh naturally, swept a 
playful bow to Mrs. Fanner, ran down the 
stairs, and out into the street. 


ONFLICTING emotions marched 

with him. He tried to shake them off. 
walking rapidly. Yet they persisted. 
They took the shape of an improvised 
lecture read to that kid sister. There at 
the house was a wonderful, homey back- 
ground which his mother made, and inte 
which she fitted, subdued and charmine. 
And now Hattie was cheapening the whole 
thing. That brick of a mother didn't 
like it. She was acceding to Hattie’s 
ridiculous ideas of the "proper thing.” 
gleaned from he didn't know what news- 
paper fillers, aided and abetted by the 
impossible Lorella Whiting. Mrs. Fanner 
was blameless, and he wouldn’t blame 
the kid, of course—after all, she was 
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‘This from Sister Hattie, seventeen, descending 


the doorway, gowned so that any lingering idea of a simple Fanner supper vanished with a thump 


just suffering from growing up. But into 
this unnatural sham he was about to 
usher Mrs. Cummings Winton—Mrs. 
Winton casually dropping in to tea, and 
being gracious, and seeing, and never 
understanding. And the gruff old doctor. 
And Erma.... It was here the real 
hurt came. Erma was going to meet his 
mother for the first time, and the meeting 
he had dreamed of was not going to be as 
he had dreamed it. Yet it would all 
have been so easy. 

“Oh, buck up, buck up!" he ejaculated 
to himself, almost aloud. “Don’t be an 
old maid, Elt Fanner!” And he almost 
bumped into a stodgy, gray-haired man, 
hands clasped behind. him, black alpaca 
coat flapping with his rapid gait. 

**Hel-/o, Dad!" he cried, stopping short. 

“Well, well!" exclaimed Fanner, Sen- 
ior, doing likewise. 

They shook hands, the diffident father- 
and-son handshake. 

“I’m off to meet the train," Elton 
explained. ‘See you later.” 

“Sure,” said Fanner, and added, arrest- 
ing departure, *S-a-y, Elton, how the 
deuce does a fellow act in a swallow-tail 
and boiled shirt in his own house? I 
haven't had the thing on since the ban- 
quet to Alton B. Parker." 

“Don’t break a good precedent, then, 
Dad." Elton grasped eagerly at the straw. 


“You mean it?" Fanner grasped also, 
in a half-whisper. 

“Surest thing you know! Don’t wear it!” 

“By George! I guess I won't," the other 
reflected, tiny wrinkles twinkling around 
his eyes. “Thing smells of moth balls, 
anyway.” 

“Good!” pronounced Elton, and rushed 
on, laughing. It was as if, with his 
resonant, cheering voice, Mr. Fanner had 
flopped a dark cloud inside out. 

€ got to the station as the train 
pulled in. It pulled out, and he was still 
there, watching. The Wintons had not 
come. 


E BEGAN to retrace his steps 

leisurely. The six o'clock peace of a 
small town was about him. Supper 
suggestions floated in the air, and women 
waited at screen doors, while children, 
at the curb, scanned the street. A tension 
had slipped from him. He felt as healthily 
non his mind as clear, as when he la 
stretched out on his back on the sand, 
stating at the sky. And his thoughts 
were as simple. How ridiculous he had 
been! Actually, it was just the tension of 
the city, the pull of two-and-a-half 
hurrying human millions that had 
frayed his nerves. He was profoundly 
sorry that the Wintons had not come. 
He had pictured Erma wandering through 


the garden, himself showing her the 
circumscribed world of his childhood, 
which had been his mother's before him. 
Why hadn't they come? Something 
unavoidable, of course; a note from Erma 
would explain. But she wasn't going to 
be there, after all. The evening tran- 
quillity grew subtly lonely. 

He turned in at the brick walk, ad- 
vanced slowly toward the veranda. And 
then abruptly stopped. From the garden, 
a soft laughter, lione. melodious. And 
around the corner of the hedge, emerging 
in a pleasant indistinctness in the semi- 
dusk, a girl's figure. It was as if that 
figure were conjured out of his day- 
dreaming and, like Peter Ibbetson, he was 
dreaming true—Erma in the old Fanner 
garden! 

“Hello, there!" she greeted him, com- 
ing forward, a cluster of flowers held in 
one hand, the other extended toward him. 
“Welcome home! I'm sorry we didn't 
get here sooner, but we had tire trouble— 
as usual." 

What a simple explanation! Why 
hadn't he thought of their driving down? 
He was suddenly conscious that he had 
not said a word, but merely stood there, 
holding her hand. 

“Pm glad you came," he said inade- 
quately; “I felt awfully out of luck at the 
station." (Continued on page 134) 


A Great Business Genius 


. Tells What He Sees Ahead 


Theodore N. Vail predicts a wonderful boom in business, but, 
what is more important, he gives the evidence 
upon which he bases his predictions 


A Word About Mr. Vail 


HAT Woolworth was to five-and-ten-cent, mer- 
chandising, what McCormick was to harvesting 
machinery, Theodore N. Vail has been to the tele- 
phone. America has three times as many telephones as all 
the rest of the world combined. The reason? ,. - 
'Theodore N. Vail. tow 
Alexander Graham Bell invented the telephone; but it 
was Vail who put it on the map. He had then—that was 
half a century ago—as he has to-day, wonderful vision, 
wonderful acumen, wonderful ability to combine doing 


with dreaming: He is regarded as a seer—a practical, feet- 
s 


on-the-ground seer. Even in the days when he and Bell 
were having to borrow quarters to get a sparse lunch, he 
drew up a prospectus of what the then “toy” telephone was 
destined to become and to do. He clearly foresaw the time 
when every city and town and village in the land would be 
placed on speaking terms by means of the new and syste- 
matic "talking wire." Later, he prophesied that anyone 
could speak from one continent to another. 

To-day, at seventy-four, Mr. Vail is chairman of the 
Board of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
an organization having 200,000 employees, assets of $1,500,- 
000,000, and 10,000,000,000 telephone calls a year to handle. 


And he declares that the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company is only in its swaddling clothes! 

Mr. Vail's almost eerie foresight fits him better, per- 
haps, than any other man in America to read aright coming 
developments in the business world. 

Mr. Vail's life has been devoted, of necessity, to study 
of the trends and undercurrents of industrial and commer- 
cial activity so as to be able, as he expresses it, “to have all 
the facilities ready to handle business whenever and wher- 
ever it developed." He has induced his directors to sanc- 
tion extensions and improvements covering this year and 
next totaling $125,000,000. 

That is what he thinks of what lies ahead. 

Mr. Vail looks for the greatest business boom this 
country has ever known. We don't need to sit down, tim- 
idly and idly, and wait for it. We can have it start now if 
we want to, if we care to exercise common sense and cour- 


age. 

How? 

The thing is simple. Mr. Vail gives the wherefore and 
the whyfore in the following interview, summoning im- 
pressive facts, hgures, and reasoning to drive home his 


B. C. Forges. 


E ARE entering, I believe, 

the greatest period of busi- 

ness prosperity America 
has ever known. 

I would undertake to find 
employment for every idle man in the coun- 
try who is willing to work. The trouble is 
that many returning soldiers do not want 
to take up life where they left off, but have 
contracted new notions as to the kind of 
positions they should fill. Unemployment 
has been due also in a measure to the nat- 
ural disposition of a great many fellows to 
enjoy life and leisure for a while before 
buckling down again to civil life. They 
get a little money when discharged from 
the service; they probably saved some; 
and they want to look around for a bit. 

The Dusncs boom has been delayed 
partly because of the widespread expecta- 
tion that there would be a collapse in 
prices. 1 do not for a moment think any- 
thing of the kind will occur. I will go even 
further than that: I do not think it would 
be a good thing to have a collapse in prices. 
There are certain inequalities in wages 
and salaries which should be adjusted —in 
a good many cases upward— but, on the 
whole, the people are better off and hap- 
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arguments and his optimism. 


Mr. Vail's Statement 


pier under high wages and high prices than 
under low wages and low prices. 

We don't need lower prices in this coun- 
try now, because the argument that we 
had to compete with poorly-paid Euro- 

ean labor no longer holds good. Wages 
in England and other European countries 
have advanced proportionately more than 
wages have advanced here. 

Far too much fuss is made by business 
men about the high wages now ruling. 
The amount of wages paid is not the great, 
big, dominant factor in industry or busi- 
ness. The predominant, the determining 
factor, is the amount of production per unit 
of labor or effort. 

It is far more important to get labor in- 
terested so that it will put forth intelli- 
gent, enthusiastic effort than it is to get 
labor to accept lower pay. Whv, the pro- 
duction per worker to-day, taking labor 
as a whole, is incalculably greater than it 
was twenty years ago, thanks to the in- 
vention and introduction of all kinds of 
labor-saving machinery. 

A nation must depend upon its brains 
for its progress and prosperity. Iron ore 
in the ground, for example, does not help 
anybody; but by mining ir tran forming 


it into steel and, through mixing it with 
brains, fashioning it into a reaper or a 
tractor or a motor truck or a railway loco- 
motive, it can do the work of many pairs 
of hands and serve to develop the nation’s 
resources into unmeasured wealth. 
Undirected by brains, men might bore 
a hole in the ground, and the sum total of 
their labor would represent nothing more 
than merely a hole in the ground. Direct- 
ed by brains, the same men might bore a 
hole in the ground and tap an ocean of oil 
which could be harnessed to the service of 
man, adding to his comfort and his wealth. 


USINESS has not boomed as it shortly 

will boom, chiefly because buyers ev- 
erywhere have been following a hand-to- 
mouth policy. America’s shelves, as well 
as the world’s shelves, are bare of goods. 
The consumption of merchandise in the 
United States to-day is greater than ever 
before, and it soon will become greater still. 
Look around, and you will see the peopic 
wearing better clothes than they used to 
wear; they are wearing neater shoes; thev 
are cating a wider variety of food; the 
houses that are being built to-day for work- 
men are very much (Coutinuedon page 13y) 
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Theodore N. Vail 


UNIVERSALLY acknowledged to be one of the 
ablest business men-in the world; at the. head of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company since 
1907. In an interview on the opposite page Mr. Vail 
predicts great prosperity in this country, but no collapse 
in prices. In this connection he says: 

“I do not think it would be a good thing to have a 
collapse in prices.. There are certain inequalities in 
wages and salaries which should be adjusted—in a 
good many ways upward—but, on the whole, the peo- 


ple ate better off and happier under high wages and 
high prices than under low wages and low prices. 

“Far too much fuss is made by business men about 
the high wages now ruling. The amount of wages paid 
is not the great, big, dominant factor in industry or 
business. The predominant, the determining, factor, 
is the amount of production per unit of labor or effort. 
It is far more important to get labor interested so that 
it will put forth intelligent, enthusiastic effort than it 
is to get labor to accept lower pay." 


Portrait by Alfred Cheney Johnston 
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Jane Cowl 


WHO is often called the most beautiful woman on 
the American stage. She was born in Boston, and be- 
gan her career, under David Belasco's management, 
when in her early teens. Her salary was too small to 
support her mother and herself, so she wrote fiction 
"on the side." Her first big success was in "The 
Gamblers.” Then came "Within the Law," ''Com- 
mon Clay,” “Lilac Time,” and ‘Information, Please," 
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she herself being part author of the last two plays. 
Even after she had played leading parts in New 
York, Miss Cowl spent three summers of hard work 
in stock companies. "Summer stock" means two per-. 
formances every week-day, one on Sunday, and: re- 
hearsals in every spare moment besides. A strenuous 
vacation! Miss Cowl did this, she says, "to overcome _ 
fear resulting from too much self-analysis.” A 
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Watch Sharply—the Next Time 
You Go to the Theatre 


Here are some of the clever tricks by which actors and 
managers make you see what they want you to see 


F I were to ask you if you understand 
"the tricks of the stage" 
what you would think of. You 

; would recall the**paper snowstorms, " 

the lightning and thunder, the "'clop- 
pity-clop" which is supposed to sound, 

m does sound, like the hoof-beats 
at a galloping horse. 

“Oh, pshaw!" you would say to me. 
""That's old stuff. I know how they do 
all that sort of thing." 

Yes, but if you think 


I know 


By Jane Cowl 


for a while, goes on as usual, the audience. 
absorbed in the two central figures—the 
attorney and the girl. ‘Then, suddenly, 
one of the other actors, seated at the table; 
begins to move to and fro a silver pencil 
which he is holding in his right hand. 
That seems a natural thing, doesn’t it? A 
very trivial thing, too. nybody might 
do it unconsciously. Thcre can't be any 
intention in a silly little thing like that. 


Let us take another example, again in 
the court-room scene, which is so fre- 
quently a part of the “play with a punch" 
on our stage. Now, the court-room is 
usually included in the play for a purpose: 
and that purpose is the development of 
the situation. where the innocent hero 
or heroine will be browbeaten by the op- 
posing counsel, only to turn the tables 
on him before the final curtain. 

The effectiveness of the 
scene depends altogether on 


those are the only tricks of 
the stage, you are very i 
much mistaken. There are 
things going on across the 
footlights which you per- 
haps do not even notice. If ; 
you see them at all, vou do 

not dream that they arc 
done with a definite pur- 
pose; that the person re- 
sponsible for them has stud- 

ied the psychology of an 
audience so closely that he 
knows just how to play on 

its emotions to 

cHect he wants. 

Sometimes it is the pro- 
ducer of a play who makes 
useof this knowledge. Some- 
times it is an actor who em- 
ploys it for his own selfish 
ends. Human nature every- 
where likes applause; likes 
to be the center of interest. 
On the stage, this desire to 
get all the attention for 
one’s self is stronger than 
anywhere else. And this de- 
sire is back of some of those | 

“tricks” which you in the 
audience do not recognize, 
but which have their effect 
on you just the same. 

For instance, suppose an 
audience is watching a 
court-room scene, the "bip 


get. the 
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concerned. 


There is No Cash gm 


in Jealousy 


[ISS COWL tells about a jealous actor who 
spoiled another actors scene by allowing a 
silver pencil to flash in the light, thus distracting 
attention. 

These attacks of jealousy seize people in busi- 
ness as well as on the stage. Human beings who 
are working together are often tempted to tear 
down each other's contribution to the job. 

The trouble is that such jealous outbreaks, if 
persisted in, ruin the whole show and injure all 
The actor who helps to spoil: his 
fellow actor's scene has simply helped to make the 
show bore the audience—which means a shorter 
engagement for all, including himself, 
business who jealously tears down the work of his 
partner has in reality attacked himself. Sooner or 
later he will pay for it. 
money for his foolishness; because human beings 
can make more money together than separately. 
They can achieve more. 

You can't beat the law that underlies team work. 
Think it over carefully. There is money in it for 
every man who is smart enough to see its truth 
and to let it govern his acts. 


The man in 


He will pay in actual 
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| ‘the reaction it produces on 
the audtence. To make the 
spectators tense, to make 
them realize that the situa- 

tion is vital, to make chem 
.fecl that something big is 
about to happen, questions 


and answers must come 
witb rapid-ħre directness. 
lbe questions must be 


fairly hurled at the witness. 
They must be oR short 
and ancisive. Phe, or she, 
must answer in kind. And 
this rattling exchange of 
queries and answers stis 
the audience; — stimulates 
their emotions, keeps them 
on tiptoe with interest. 

If a bit of exaggeration 
may be pardoned to empha- 
size the point, the question 
is delivered like chis: 

"Where were you on the 
night of May twenty- 
eighth?” 

And the answer is, like a 
shot: 

" Home." 

Now, we will assume, for 
the sake of the argument, 
: that the word ome,” 
suddenly hurled at the brow- 
beating attorney, unexpect- 
edly establishes the inno- 
cence of the witness and 


exem 


scene" of a play. ‘The spec- 
tators are keyed up with 
excitement, thrilling to the sharp, staccato 
questions of the prosecuting attorney and 


- to the answers of the beautiful girl on 


trial. 

The attention of the spectators is rivet- 
ed on these two—as it should be. For the 
time being, no one else on the stage should 


'.. count, except as a part of the frame in 


which these two are set. It is "their" 
scene. They have a right to monopolize 
the interest. Until this: particular night 
they hace monopolized it. It has been a 
big hit for them. 

This time the scene starts all right, and, 


But there is intention. As that silver 
pencil is moved, the light is reflected from 
it in little flashing gleams which, in the 
half-gloom of the court-room, attract the 
notice of the audience. The gloom itself 
was deliberately planned so as to center 
the interest on the two chief actors. The 
flashing of the pencil distracts the au- 
dience. Its attention wavers, the whole 
effect is marred. The big moment is only 
half successful. And all because one 
jealous actor, by a simple little trick, has 
tried to rob two others of the big moment 
which he begrudged them. 


spells defeat for the attor- 

ney. The suddenness of the 
answer brings an emotional response from 
the audience and there is a round of ap- 
plause. 

But the actor who is playing the at- 
torney would like that applause to come 
on one of his own speeches. Or, failing in 
that, he would be happier if the other 
player did not get it. 5o the next night, 
instead of this bing-bang, quick-hre dia- 
logue, we have from him a deliberate 
reading of the line after this fashion: 

"Where—were—you—on—the — night 
—of—May—twenty-eighth ?" 

It can readily be (Continued on page 175) 
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The Search for the Missing 


Daughter 


And the part Old White-wings played in it 


HE hands of the station clock 

read something after eight when 

the ablest man of the plain- 

clothes force checked-out to his 

chief. He had already put on 
his dark hat and a raincoat with sagging 
pockets. 

“I borrowed one of your revolvers, 
Chief,” he began. “I thought I might 
need two—for I’m going out myself to 
look over that latest case—the Marron 
affair, I mean. I would like to look over 
the grounds, and see if I can connect the 
case up with any we've had before. 
Don't think I'll join in the hunt; but I 
judged I might need two guns, anyway." 

“Irs all right; but be sure to load the 
thing," was the chief's reply. “And if I 
were you I'd join the posse. A share of 
that ten thousand the old man has 
offered might help a lot." 

“Irs too late, I think. The posse has 
probably started. I don't care much 
about taking the time, either, for it looks 
pretty hopeless. Since the old man had 
warnings—told to leave his money in the 
barrel at the back of the estate—it looks 
like a plain ransom case to me; but of 
course this chap had a grudge. I'll run 
out on the interurban—make better time 
than in a car." 

The chief nodded approbation. “I 
wish that you would, Rogers. I’ve got 
it sized up about the way you have.” 
Then he turned to other work. 

Rogers turned out into the cloudy, 
murky night. It was still early. He took 
a cab to the nearest station, and caught 
the train. He walked the length of the 
smoking car, and as there was no empty 
section, he turned back and settled down 
in the first vacant space. 

At first he paid no attention to the 
man in the same seat with him. He 
was dimly aware that he wore the white 
jacket of a street-cleaner, and idl 
assumed that he was one of the city’s 
cleaning staff on the way home. He ab- 
sently saw a little withered body, and 
arms and legs grown skinny and lean 
from long years. He had shaved, but it 
was evident that the old blue eyes could 
not see as straight as they once could. 
Low on his jawbone he had missed a 
patch. The stubble was quite white. 

Then the old man spoke, in a cracked, 
cheery, friendly voice. 

‘Goin’ very far?" he asked. 

He spoke in a way that would have 
been called trustful in a child, as if he had 
no doubts whatever that this well-dressed 
man beside him would want to engage in 
conversation. 

The detective looked up quizzically 
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from under his bushy eyebrows. "Not 
very. Just out to Pinegrove.” 

inegrove was a suburb about which 
many of the city’s great had country homes. 
“Wouldn’t that just beat you?” the old 
man cackled. *Wouldn't it just, though? 
Dinged if I ain't goin’ there myself." 


By Edison Marshall 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY LESLIE BENSON 


His voice had real delight, as if there 
were an actual bond between them. The 
detective’s practical heart warmed a 
little. “And what's your name, did you 
say?” 

“ Bless my soul, I hadn't told you yet. 
It's Ludkins, Ashur Ludkins. I'm one of 


“I don't remember jumpin’ that fence at all. But! 
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the white-wings, cleanin’ the 
And what’s your name?” 

“Mine is Rogers.” 

“Tm glad to know you.” The old man 
stretched a dry, skinny, hard hand, and 
the detective shook it. “Yes, I’m goin’ 
out to Pinegrove myself.” 

“Live out there?" 

“I don't live nowhere, Mr. Rogers. 
I s'pose I live out there as much as any 
place. I go out every Saturday night, 
after my shift, and stay out till Monday 
mornin'. Regular treat, I'm sayin'." 

“Then you must have a friend," 
Rogers was amazed at his own curiosity. 

“You hit it there, stranger,—yes, you 
did." The old man snickered with de- 
light. “Jf she ain't a friend, I’m a coon. 
You see, I just live aroun', sort of, in 
town— just live aroun’. Get a meal at this 
little place, and then that little place. 
Maybe sometimes I sleep in a roomin' 
house, and sometimes down to the Salva- 
tion Army. And sometimes in the Park. 
I've rid' the rods, in my time; fact is, just 


streets. 


this year I settled down to work, so I'm 
used to such things. But when I go out 
here, the gardener gives me a real bed and 
real eats. Regular old country eats. And 
Sunday I get a good rest, roamin' around 
through the woods, and the meadows. 
You wouldn't believe it, stranger,—I 
mean Mr. Rogers, I keep callin’ you 
stranger—but there’s a meadow lark 
come already. Usually they don’t come 
till June. This little friend of mine and me 
—we snuck up one day and saw where it 
was buildin’ a nest.” 

“Yes; and who is this little friend?” 


HE old man snickered twice, and ended 
them with one syllable of a cackle. 
* Ain't she just, though?" he said. “Well, 
you see, I'm sort of a friend of her pop's, 
too, who's got a big country place out there. 
It’s his gardener what gives me a bed and 
meals, and I pay for it by helpin’ him a 
couple o’ hours in the garden. 
“She ain’t but nine years old, strange— 
Mr. Rogers. That she ain’t. Her pop’s 
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got a big town house, and I used to clean 
the street in front of it. And that’s how 
I got acquainted with her. She calls me 
Mr. White-wings.” 

This was occasion for another snicker. 

“Just what she calls me, Mr. Rogers. 
And I don’t mind tellin’ you how I got 
to know her pop. You see, I been workin’ 
out there every day, and every day, or 
almost every day, I'd see her for a minute 
or two. Not bein' married, I ain't no 
kids o' my own." The tone lowered a 
little and grew wistful. “Nary a one. 
Well, she'd come out for a minute or two. 
‘How-tee-do, Miss Alice? I'd say. I 
called her Miss Alice, 'cause she always 
seemed to be in wonderland, like the girl 
in the book. She's always wonderin' at 
everything. 'How-tee-do, Miss Alice?’ 
I'd say. ‘How do you do, Mr. White- 
wings? she would answer, so slow and 
grave. Then we'd talk, and I'd clean 
away the last bit of dirt from in front of 
her house. 

“I was tellin’ you how I met her dad. 


do remember havin’ that Dago Red with both hands tight on his neck, and him a-beggin’ for mercy" 


The American Magazine 


They saw the old man rush to the bridge, mount the railing and climb out to one of its lowest beams 


Well, you see, he has pretty big gardens 
around his town house, too, and now and 
then I'd see an urider-gardener, whose 
name was Dago Red. workin' among the 
flowers. I never liked the looks of this 
Dago person. He was somewhat bigger 
’n me, but not much, and he had the kind 
of eyes I don't like at all. Couldn't say 
just why, except they was mean—just 
mean. ‘ 

“Well, one day, little Miss Alice was 
playin’ around him while he was workin’ 
in the roses. He was cuttin’ off some of 
the best ones—I saw that, but I didn’t 
notice nothin’ else. And all at once I 
heard her sober little voice speakin’ to him. 


"*Mr. Red, she says, ‘my papa has 
been missin' the roses, and 1 see where 
they go to, now.’ 

“He turned to her, quick as a flash. 

"*Every day,’ she went on, ‘you lay a 
lot of 'em behind the little fir tree, and 
every night you take 'em home. 

“Of course I understood in a minute. 
He’d been stealin’ ’em to sell. And you 
can’t believe what that yeller dog did. 
I'd seen him scowl at her before, and it 
always made me want to fight. Well, 
this time he barked at her somethin' in 
Dago, and up and slapped her with his 
hand—on the face. 

"Stranger, I didn't wait no more. I 


don't know what I did with my broom. 
Dropped it somewhere, I guess, and | 
jumped over that high fence as if it wasn't 
there. It was a five-foot fence, and | 
all but cleared it at one jump. It just 
took one little square of cloth out of the 
seat of my old work pants. Not these | 
got on now. 

“I don’t remember jumpin’ that fence 
at all. But I do.remember havin’ that 
Dago Red with both hands tight on: his 
neck, and him a-beggin’ for mercy. 

“Did I give it to him? Just catch me! 
I gave him somethin’ else.” The old man 
chuckled, and sparred an imaginary fox 
with his lean hands. (Continued on page 147) 


Is Your Hearing Perfect? 
Try These Tests 


Things you should know about your ears—how to 


The facts and the advice in this article 
were obtained from a well-known ear 
specialist who read and approred the 
manuscript. Tur Epitor, 


EVER stick anything in your 

ear smaller than your elbow." 

'This is a saying among medical 

men; and while, of course, it is 

an exaggeration, it is one of 
those exaggerations that illustrate a 
truth. The truth is that many an ear 
drum has been punctured and, no doubt, 
many a person made deaf 


care for them 


help ourselves about, and through which 
we get most of our information —the nose, 
the eyes, and the ears. There are many 
eye specialists to every ear specialist, and 
the reason is obvious. People with eye 
trouble are soon made aware of the fact, and 
if they are sensible take steps to remedy 
it. People with more or less serious ear 
trouble are not made aware, and do not 
take steps to remedy it, in spite of the fact 
that very little help can be given the man 
whose hearing has become Selective com- 
pared to the assistance that can be given 
the man whose sight is below par. These 
are no mechanical devices for helping peo- 


by poking things in the ear. 
Wellineaning mothers, de- 
termined to get a baby’s 
cars clean “to the bottom,” 
use toothpicks covered with 
a swab of cotton; later they 
use hairpins or the little fin- 
ger for the same purpose. 
Some time ago there was a 
picture on a magazine cover 
of a mother with a deter- 
mined frown on her face, 
and a basin of water near 
by, Perme into Johnny’s 
e 


ear with her little finger. 
Johnny was howling. The 
mother meant well, she 


wanted to get Johnny’s ears 
clean. And Johnny meant 
well, ‘too, though he didn’t 
know it; he was protesting 
loudly against having his 
ear perhaps permanently 
injured. 

Now, as a matter of fact, 
the ear, except the ‘outer 
and visible portion, keeps 
itself clean. If you look 
deep into the ears of men 
engaged in the “dirtiest” of 
occupations, such as load- 
ing and unloading coal, for 
instance, men whose ears 
are black with grime, you 
will always find the bottom 
of the ear, or the drum, much cleaner than 
soap and water and "boring" can possibly 
make it. The reason is this: At the en- 
trance to the ear is a growth of fine hairs, 
finer than those at the entrance of the 
nose. These hairs are covered with wax, 
which catches and holds dust and dirt, 
protecting the deeper portion and the 
drum. So you do not need to “bore;” 


es Tu do not need to reach “rock bottom." 


he bottom is kept clean by nature. 
That is one thing the average person 


'*. does not know about his ears. It is only 


one of many, for it is an interesting fact 
that the ear is the most neglected member 
of that family of organs with which we 
LI 


How far can you hear ordinary 
talking? 


How far can you hear the tick of 
a watch? 


Do you have trouble hearing what 
is said in public gatherings and at 
the theatre? 


Read this article and you will be 
able to find out whether you have 
defects that need attention. 


ple to hear anything like as convenient as 
glasses for helping them to see. 

The reason for this neglect of the ears 
is that we are not made so conscious in 
our ordinary occupations of ear deficiency 
as we are of eye deficiency. You are con- 
stantly reminded of the fact, if it is a fact, 
that you cannot see as well as the person 
you are with. Comparisons are being 
made all the time. You are walking along 
the street with a man, and he reads a dis- 
tant sign which you cannot read. Maybe 
he stops and points to an airplane passing 
overhead, and you cannot see it; or he 
recognizes an approaching friend of you 
both, and you do not recognize him. 


These tests of comparative sight. deh- 
ciency are being constantly made. If you 
cannot see well, your friends keep you re- 
minded of the fact. 

No such test is ordinarily applied to thc 
ears. Unless you are so deaf as to be a 
marked man, you can hear the honk of an 
automobile or the clang of a street car bell 
in time to get out of the way; and unless 
you are so deaf as to be a marked man you 
can hear the talk of your companions and 
distinguish what they say. As a matter of 
fact; in our ordinary civilized life, the man 
with normal ears has about three times as 
much keenness of hearing as he is called 
upon to use; whereas, even 
the man with normal eyes 
has no such excess of sight- 
keenness. In other words, 

ou can get along with less 
wearing than you actually 
possess. "Therefore, you are 
not aware of the fact that 
you may be below normal 
so far as hearing is con- 
cerned; and, because you arc 
not aware of it, you neglect 
your ears longer than vour 
eyes, for it's usually actual 
necessity that drives a man 
to his dentist or his doctor 
or his eye specialist. He 
waits for the tooth to ache, 
he waits until he cannot 
read his paper without dis- 
comfort or even pain. 

The man with normal 
hearing can distinguish in a 
quiet room the ticks of an 
average-sized watch held 
in another person’s palm 
five feet away. In his or- 
dinary occupations no such 
test is put on his hearing. 
If he can hear the watch 
tick two feet away he can 
hear well enough to get 
along without embarrass- 
ment. The man with nor- 
mal hearing can make out 
every word of a man or wom- 
an talking in an ordinary or conversation- 
al tone of voice at a distance of seventy 
feet. No such test is put to our hearing in 
our ordinary intercourse with people. The 
average city house is hardly seventy feet 
long. Three rooms will intervene; and if a 
person three rooms away wants to speak 
to you, he will raise his voice. Likewise, 
in church or in the theatre the speaker 
seventy feet away does not talk in ordi- 
nary tones, but raises his voice. 

If you want to find out, then, whether 
your hearing is normal or not, have a 
friend stand seventy feet away in a hall 
where there is no noise, and talk in ordi- 
nary tones. See (Continued on page 100) 
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The Troubles of a | 
Sixteen- Year-Old Matchmaker | 
As Elizabeth herself tells them 
By Florence M. Peto 


ILLUSTRATION BY W. B. KING 


VERYBODY in our family cele- 

brated Peace differently. Dad 

took the cork out of the bottle 

that Mother keeps in the house 

for medicinal purposes and said 
to Thomas, who drove for us while the 
boys were away, “Help yourself! We'll 
never see another day like this.” 

We really didn’t need Thomas, but we 
kept him so as to keep Norah, who cooks 
for us. It was another bit of Mother's 
diplomacy that costs Dad money. 

ad wanted Mother to help herself, 
too, but she said she guessed she wouldn't 
begin at her time of life, and for Dad not 
to worry about her. She'd celebrate in 
her own way. 

I went to a party and had a beastly 
time. Of course it was perfectly grand 
that the war was over, but everybody 
said the navy would be the last to be sent 
home, and Í didn't see much in that to 
celebrate. It's a funny kind of peace, I 
think, if everybody has to stick in the 
navy until you don't know when. 

Afterward, I tiptoed into Mother's 
room to say good night, and found her 
reading the Psalms. All our baby pic- 
tures and little shoes and tiny letters were 
strewn about her, and her dear eyes were 
all shiny and wet. She was celebrating 
her way. Mothers are funny. 

Our mother has good reason to be 
thankful, though. She sent five sons to 
the war, and gets them all back alive and 
well; that is, all but Jim—poor Jim. 

Nothing has happened in our neigh- 
borhood for two years, unless you count 
the excitement with the Mondells. Dad 
had a serious falling out with Mr. Mon- 
dell. He called the Mondell prize collie 
a mutt, because it killed our chickens, and 

-Mr. Mondell said if we would keep our 
chickens home the dog wouldn't touch 
them, and Dad said they were prize 
chickens, and Mr. Mondell called Dad a 
black Protestant, and Dad said he didn't 
know what that was, but it was going too 
far, and for us just to let him catch us 
talking toa Mondell again, and we'd see. . . . 

We live in the red-tiled roof section of 
Sunshine Beach all the year 'round. It 
has been very respectable and select, and 
deadly dull, until last night. Everything 
happened last night. : 

hree of the boys came home last week; 

‘we expect the others any day now, and 

Rosy 1s staying with us, too, for a visit. 

Rosy is my chum; she's eighteen, and 
I'm sixteen. 

At dinner last night, everyone talked 
at once, while Norah tried to wait on the 
table and not lose a syllable of how our 
John, Captain John, got his promotion 
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and U. S. war cross. John's my oldest 
brother. He's awfully wise and dis- 
tinguished-looking, but he's big and 
modest, too. He said they were handing 
out medals one day and they pinned one 
on him; that was all. 
M. the story right; what's to be ashamed 
o > 


So we had thrills with the apple pie, 
and Mother kept saying, “John, dear!” 
and Norah spilled somebody's coffee, and 
Rosy simply glued her eyes on John’s 
face. We had a lovely time. Jim, and 
even Teddy, who never got farther than 
Fort Slocum, told some stories. It’s real 
interesting to have heroes in the family. 


FTER dinner, Rosy and I went to 
walk up and down the beach. The 
sea is only a few yards from our garden at 
high tide. As we passed the Mondells’ it 
reminded me that Miss Mondell would 
robably be more than ever interested in 
John now. She had a terrible crush on 
im last year. 

“I suppose John will have a string of 
pus ping on his neck all the time now,” 

sald. 

^| suppose so.” Rosy seemed absent- 
minded. : MENT 

"Particularly that Mondell woman." 

*Oh, I wouldn't worry about her," 
came the scornful reply. 

It was a wondertul. moonlight night. 
Rosy was wearing her made-over pink 
silk, but you wouldn't know it—know it 
was made over, I mean. It mabe her look 
like pink cosmos in mist. I am the poetic 
one in our otherwise martial family. I 
hope Mother gets my pink dress done 
before Bobby comes back. No, Bobby 
isn’t another brother; he’s an ensign in the 
navy and a friend of my brothers’. 

'The' tide was away out; our feet sank 
deep into the sand with every step we 
took. Rosy said she didn’t want to walk 
out that far and get her satin slippers all 
wet, so I said let’s take them off. We 
always used to do that, but last night 
Rosy remained cold to the proposition. 
I didn’t know what had come over her. 
I never thought Rosy pretty, but she was 
always good fun. Last night she was 
beautiful, but tiresome. Her eyes were 
kind of starry and she squeezed my arm 
nervously every few minutes. 

“Let’s go back to the house, Rosy, and 
Bee nto our bathing suits, will you?” I 
sald. 

I considered it a real inspiration and 
it was a shock to me when she replied, 
“Oh, Beg! we will be real sisters now, 
won't we 


So that was it! Rosy had fallen first 


» 


But Dad said, 


victim of the returned hero. Well, the 
sooner she was cured of that the better, I 
thought. Rosy’s too fine a girl to be 
allowed to break her heart that way. 
“Did—did he ask you yet?" I said. 

“No,” she answered without embarrass- 
ment, but added confidently: “But he 
will, he will; and oh, Betty, I could die for 
him! All my life I am going to try to make 
him happ id Betty, isn’t he wonderful!” 

I said 1 supposed so; I loved him of 
course, seeing he was my brother, but I 
managed to control it. Ye gods! Are all 
the girls going to talk such stuff just be- 
cause a few soldiers have come back 
FT preneh It a = 

ope Mother gets my pink dress done 
before Bobby comes koma: 

I left Rosy sitting on the bulkhead 
with her arms wound around her knees 
and the breeze blowing her hair down. I 
hoped she would catch cold. Nothing 
like a cold for nipping sentiment in the 
bud. I slipped away, but I don’t think 
she even knew I was gone. 

As I entered the house through the 
kitchen, so as to get some apples to take 
up-stairs to eat in bed, Norah was just 
hanging up her apron behind the door. 

“Oh, Miss Betty, you just ought to see 
the captain! He's all dressed up to Ẹ 
out. Don’t he look fine, and ain’t he the 
grand man, though?” Norah rolled her 
eyes. “I could die for a man like that?" 

Well! John was going to be entirely 
surrounded by dying females the wa 
things began to look. I hoped she wasn't 
planning to marry John, too, so I said, 
“Yes, Rosy is a lucky girl to get him, 
isn't she?" : 

“Is it Miss Rosy, now? Didn't I tell 
him to-night he was in love because he 
acted that queer, and him blushin’ like a 
lady and tellin' me to go along." Norah 
was in an ecstasy when Thomas entered 
from the garage. He looked all around the 
kitchen cautiously, and seeing only me he 
went up to Norah and Eid her on the 
mouth with a loud smack. 

I suppose I'll be doing dishes again soon. 
I DASHED up the back stairs, because 

I thought I heard Dad coming, and he 
doesn't think young ladies ought to eat ap- 
ples and chocolate cake and nuts at night, 
and I do; but I didn't feel like arguing. 

On the top step I bumped right into 
John, and he dropped a big box of cand 
and a swear word. I picked them all 
up for him (the candies) and he never 


thanked me, but I suppose that's what 
we will all have to do now—wait on the 


ero. 
When I asked him what he was going 
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I don't like her, but they looked terribly smart, those two stand- 


ing together. . 


down the back stairs for he flushed with 
guilt, as I knew he would. 

“Pooh! I know all about it,” I said, 
absent-mindedly eating some of the 
candy. “I know everything; I know 
you’re in love, and who with, and that 
you are going to be married.” 

“You little rascal—” he began, but I 
didn’t tease him long. I hate to see a 
grown man uncomfortable, so l said: 
“Don’t worry, she loves you; she just 
told me so. She’s sitting on the bulkhead 
now, waiting for a chance to die for you.” 

“Betty, you darling!” John actually 
kissed me on the mouth, full as it was, 
and, what’s more to the point, slipped a 
bill into my hand. A girl always needs 
money. 

* Betty," he whispered, “I don't want 


Dad to know just yet. He—he might 
think it was sudden, you know." 

I said he could trust me, l'd be as 
silent as the grave and help him all I 
could. | He forgot the candy and went 
down-stairs, whistling “Missouri.” PI 
never hear that tune again without look- 
ing for my rubbers so as to get in out of the 
wet. 

Even if the boys were home again, none 
of them seemed to be taking any un- 
controlled interest in their little sister; 
there was nothing at all for me to do, so I 
commenced getting undressed for bed, 
feeling neglected and lonesome. I thought 
Bobby might write oftener, too. I was 
thinking ot Bobby, and what he had said 
the night before he went away, about not 
meaning what he had previously said 


Maybe it will be all right; it’s none of my doing 


about girls that had freckles and turned- 
up noses, when Teddy opened the doór 
and burst into the room. That's another 
thing about my family—no privacy. I 
might have been saying my prayers or 
anything. 

“Where’s my ukulele, Betty? When 
will you learn to leave my things alone! 
There’s got to be a stop put to this! I'm 
going to tell Dad. 1 never can have a 
thing to myself—” 

Ted’s the youngest boy. He fought the 
* Battle of Influenza" at camp, and is sore 
about it, too. He says of course it's 
nothing to him, but he can't see why they 
kept so many good fellows home. Dad 
won't let us kid him about it; he says Ted 
did his duty, just the same as the others. 

“Mother put (Continued on page 179) 


Famous Men Who Have 
Forgotten Me 


N my infancy there was always 

someone to inform me that Oppor- 

tunity—quite unlike the prevalent 

income tax—arrives but once to 

any man. Opportunity, according 
to my sage advisers, consisted in meeting 
great men, and in improving one's mind 
by their company and example. 

In those days we were living in Lead- 
ville, Colorado, a mining camp which 
pinned its faith on free silver and lived up 
to its reputation of being the highest 
incorporated town in America—or was 
it the world? We dwelt in an atmosphere 
of rarified ideals, but suffered from a 
chronic shortage of fresh fruit, drinking 
water, and famous men. All of these 
commodities had to be hauled over a 
rocky spur of the D. & R. G.; hence, 
came seldom and expensive. Celebrities 
especially were rare; hence, at a premium. 

I went to public school when jp Six, 
and my earliest memory of that environ- 
ment was of a large, greenish gentleman— 
l think he was somebody on the board of 
education—who used to stand on the 
platform Friday afternoons and chant 
in a Welsh accent under his black horse 
shoe mustache: 


“I live to tell their story 
Who labored for my sake, 
Yo em-u-late their glory 
Aud follow in their wake. 
Bards, geniuses and sages, 
‘Nhe noble of all ages 
Whose deeds lill Hist’ry’s pages 
And 'l'ime's great volume make." 

Therefore it was pretty generally 
agreed that I should get busy, pick out a 
genius to emulate, and emulate to the 
best of my ability. 

As though to further my ambitious 
scheme, General Grant came to Lead- 
ville, Colorado, bent on one of those tag- 
and-follow-me excursions known as ex- 
Presidential Tours. The sojourn of the 
much-wandering Ulysses in Leadville 
was of such brief duration that a local 
paragrapher was quite justified in his 
quip, "General Grant has come and 
gone—principally gone." But while he 
was in town my father saw in the great 
soldier a chance for my advancement in 
the study of emulation. 

My memor of the occasion is, necessar- 
ily, vague. The mountain streets were 
dim with early twilight; the I. O. O. F. 
band was playing; a carriage came 
lurching around a slushy corner, and 
eve body set up a cheer. 

“There’s General Grant!" exclaimed 
my father, holding me high in his arms. 

Entranced, I beheld the majesty of a 
silk hat and the perfect poise of one who 


sat his kingly, elevated seat just behind 


two spanking grays. If I were a general, 
thought I, just such a prominence would 
I occupy, only the seat and the hat 
would be at least two inches taller than 
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By Wallace Irwin 


those the hero of Appomattox affected. 

The carriage stopped. Many hands 
were reached out to clasp the hand that 
had clasped the sword of Lee. 

“And what a nice little boy!" I heard 
a kindly voice exclaim. 

"He's pretty fine," agreed my father, 
“but you ought to see Bill. Shake hands 
with the General, Wallie.” 

I reached up and tried to shake hands 
with the General, upon whom my eyes 
had been fixed, but when I had twined 
my fingers with those of the high-throned 
gentleman in the silk hat I received, I 
thought, rather a poor response. The 
crowd uttered a deep-throated mountain 
yell. The carriage moved on. 

It was only next day that I learned the 
truth. I had shaken hands with the 
coachman. 


I? WAS during the same year and in the 
same town that I made my first stage 
appearance in the company of William 
Gillette. Mr. Gillette, should he happen 
to read this article, will be surprised, but 
the statement is too literally true. He 
was touring in “The Private Secretary" — 
] am sure of this play, because the other 
one | saw in Leadville was the "Black 
Crook." 

I don't remember much about the plot, 
further than an impression, which 1 still 
cherish, to the effect that “The Private 
Secretary" was the funniest play ever 
written. The art of Gillette was then, as 
now, satisfying; but it was the work of 
that brilliant child actor, Wallace Irwin, 
that most deeply interested me. Vaguely 
I recall that Mr. Gillette, in his farce, 
was a very comic English curate whose 
wife and eleven children had an embarrass- 
ing habit of showing up at romantic 
crises in his life. 

Well, the Irwins, as a family, went to 
the show. The second act was delayed 
and, had I been a few years older, I should 
have realized that something had gone 
wrong with the properties. I well recall 
the stage manager coming down the aisle 
and whispering to my father in the cool, 
impersonal manner peculiar to slave 
dealers of all time, *Dave, the infant 
prodigy's down with measles. Weve 
got to have a baby in the third act or 
the show's cold. Will you loan me 
yours?” Meaning me. 

Possibly I was consulted in the matter; 
but what I said was of small consequence 
in the ensuing movement during which 1 
was smuggled down a dark alley and into 
a giant's cave where tier on tier of painted 
canvas partitions loomed from a cob- 
webby zenith to a grimy nadir and made 
me feel like the smallest boy that ever 
walked into a nightmare. 

In a patch of brilliant light beyond I 
could see people with beautifully deco- 
rated faces walking about and saying 


Yi things in loud, unnatural voices. 
It dawned upon me that I was seeing 
the play wrong end to. I asked my 
mother about it, but she said, Hush!" 
Then a very tall, very thin gentleman in 
the raiment proper to a minister of the 
gospel came up to our family group, 
pinched my cheeks and whispered, “Yes, 
he'll do very nicely, just as he is. Thank 
you, Mrs. Irwin." 

À moment later, when I saw the cleri- 
cal gentleman, coat tails flying, capering 
across the stage, I was sure he was the 
funniest man in the world. My screams of 
delight were properly hushed, with the 
caution that I was disturbing Mr. 
Gillette. An artistic ecstasy filled my 
veins, made me wild to dash behind the 

assy footlights and share the honors. 
Tw told that it would not be my turn 
until next act. Such are the disappoint- 
ments which wait upon genius. 

In the chaos between acts ten larger 
children were lined up and I, the smallest, 
stood at the end of the row. They ranged 
in size like the pipes of an organ, from 
big double-bass to little vox humana. 
We were told to await the signal, then 
to file on the stage and stand, pipe 
organ fashion, just as we stood in that 
brief rehearsal. 

So at last the procession of stage 
children filed on as per cue amidst the 
appreciative guffaws of a Leadville 
audience. A nice lady passed down the 
line and wiped our noses, which graduated 
in size from the big boy’s at the other end 
down to mine. The lady pinched my 
nose slightly and whispered, ‘‘Don‘t 
stand so far out, dear.’ Then Mr. 
Gillette came in and had a distressing 
scene with the nice lady, who turned out 
to be his wife—in the play—and proved 
ever so stubborn when -he begged her to 
take us away and not disgrace him before 
his friends. A great confusion ensued. 
There was much running back and forth 
and, from the heartless audience, much 
ribald laughter. 


IN THE general stage panic I turned 
around, and was stiff with fright to see 
that the other ten children were being 
led off the stage. I, also, sought to flee, 
but kind, firm hands restrained me. I 
looked up and saw that it was Mr. 
Gillette, who had taken me on his knee. 
It was rather a thin knee and I began to 
struggle, filled with the hysterical con- 
viction that the act had gone far enough. 
As I look back adown the years I think 
of that moment and pathize with the 
distinguished actor ahos duty it was to 
hold a struggling little fat boy under one 
arm and with the other to deliver gestures 
appropriate to his truly comic lines. 

“T say, little man,’ he managed to 
whisper at last, “what’s wrong?” 

“I wanna get down!" 


Famous Men Who Have’ Forgotten Me, 


“You'll be down in a moment. Try to 
sit still. What’s your name, my boy?” 

"Wallace Irwin. And l wanna 
down!” 

This last speech in a clear, loud voice, 
audible to the very back seats of Lead- 
ville’s leading playhouse. 

At that instant one of the actors ad- 
dressed to Mr. Gillette a speech which 
called for immediate reply. It was 
necessary for the author-star to raise 
both his hands in an expressive gesture. 
I saw my chance and slipped eel-like 
off his knee. l caught a glimpse of my 
mother's frightened face somewhere in 
the wings. ‘There safety lay. Brisk as a 
squirrel 1 scrambled off the stage, trip- 
ping up the soubrette in my headlong 
flight. 1 managed to get myself tangled 
in the scenery and was finally removed 
by a stage hand. 

Fifteen minutes after this exit my 
family went into conference and decided 
to retire me to private life. 


get 


ASN’T it Chesterfield who advised 

his son to cultivate great men and 
in their presence be neither forth-putting 
nor ingrowing? Possibly it was Polonius. 
Whoever gave that advice wasted it 
upon men of my absent-minded type, 
whom no amount of training can ever 
turn into good politicians or good political 
reporters. You stalk great men as qu 
stalk big game; you must be versed in 
their habits, the jungles in which they 
feed and their vulnerable spots. 

"here's the matter of names alone. 
It is a fatal defect for one aspiring to the 
Academy of Arts and Sciences to have 
no memory for names. One of my favorite 
nightmares is, in effect, that I have been 
asked’ to introduce Lord Northcliffe 
to the League of Nations. The great 
publicist arises, smiling. 1 have written 
his name on my cuff, but am stricken 
to find that | have put on my other shirt. 
Everybody is waiting. | fumble for the 
forgotten name and at last blurt out, 
“Gentlemen, | have the pleasure of 
introducing Lord Southdown.” Then 1 
awake with a scream. 

The genius of personality. seems to 
consist in keeping a long list of names in 
one compartment of the mind and an 
endless gallery of portraits in another; 
then, when the portrait comes along in 
the flesh, you must be able to tag it with 
name, biography and dates, which you 
produce out of a magic index system. — 

] have a friend whose ability at this 
game has won him international reputa- 
tion. I stood forgotten by his side in the 
Senate lobby not long ago and saw him 
exhibit the same skill which a cigar sorter 
shows in picking maduro from claro 
instantaneously, merely by shade, shape 
and smell. In a flash—like that—the 
right name, the right speech, the correct 
shade of political prejudice. “Ah, Sena- 
tor Reed—and how does the third sen- 
tence of the twenty-sixth chapter of your 
‘Tuscarora speech against the League of 
Nations jibe with Senator Brandegee's 
Fourth of July address?” And they were 
off at once. My friend occupied his share 
of the floor and was talked to as man to 
man. As for me I should have called 
Mr. Reed “Mr. Smoot,” and been blasted 
in the bud. 

My faulty memory in this respect is, 
of course, à blessed thing. Blessed in- 
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WALLACE IRWIN 


Famous as the creator of ‘‘Hashimura Togo,” who did things to the English 
language, in the “Letters of a Japanese Schoolboy,” which made millions of 
Americans chortle in their glee. Hashimura convinced everybody—everybody 
that didn’t know it already—that Irwin is a genuine humorist. 

Mr. Irwin was born in Oneida, New York, is 1876, but grew up in the West. 
He began his writing career as a reporter in San Francisco, where he soon be- 


came an editor. 


Chinatown was a mine of material, which he used in writing 


poems and stories that gave him so great a reputation that he back-trailed to 


New York City and settled down to the career of an author. 
cent books are *'Venus in the East,” and ‘The Blooming Angel.” i 


deed. To purge me of my sins I may, 
after death, be doomed to commit to 
memory the breakfast dishes preferred 
by Hon. Champ Clark or the radicalisms 
detested by Senator Borah. Far, far 
sadder would be my lot were I tortured 
on this earth by a yearning to walk 
among the silk hats of the mighty. But 
this independent point of view buys me 
no ticket to the Hall of Fame. 

One quick and rosy path to public 
prominence, they tell me, is the way of 
public speechmaking. ‘There are two rea- 
sons why I never make a public speech: 
I hate to, and I am never asked. 


Two of his re- 


But, stay! I was asked once. And 
since the episode illustrates several points 
in this wandering confession, let me tell 
it to the end. 

It was several vears ago, and the pub- 
lishers of America were planning a great 
dinner to entertain the authors of America 
at the New Willard Hotel, Washington. A 
doomful letter came to me one morning re- 
questing metoappear atthe speakers’ table 
and deliver a few choice remárks. For a 
month after that I lived under a drizzle of 
cold perspiration. Libraries were searched 
for appropriate thoughts, reams were writ- 
ten, committed to my poor memory, 
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fcrgotten, destroyed. At last I decided 
on something slightly jocular, not too 

ersonal, nimbly evasive. Those were 

efore the days when I rose, or fell, to a 
fiction-writer's estate; I bore the brand 
“Humorist” seared upon my forehead and 
never managed to grow my hair so as to 
conceal the damned spot. 

So I wrote a speech which I thought 
would do. This ÍI had typewritten on a 
series of small cards, my idea being that 
I could hide it in the palm of my hand. 

The day came and I went down to 
Washington supported by two as able 
comforters as ever padded Job in his 
day of soreness. James Montgomery 
Flagg, the famous, illustrator, guarded 
my right hand and sought to divert me 
by means of horrifying sketches, rep- 
resenting somebody who looked like 
me dying of fright at a long banquet 
table. Julian Street—who, judged alone 
by the mileage consumed in compiling 
data for his eminent volumes on the 
quaint inhabitants of North America, 
might be called the longest street and 
certainly one of the most amusing in the 
world—bounded me on the left. 

I was surrounded. Flagg and Street 
held upon me the wary eyes of secret 
service guards. 

I was not .permitted to approach an 
open window. By the time the train 
had reached Philadelphia my keepers 
had read over my speech and succeeded 
in agreeing on only one point: it was 
all wrong. Street held that it was too 
broad, Flagg that it was too narrow. 
Street declared the thought imperfect, 
Flagg contested that the thought was 
all right, but stuck to it that it was 
entirely lacking in local cracks. As soon 
as I reached the New Willard I hunted up 
a stenographer and sat until dressing 
time dictating a new speech. 
typed on larger sheets, because the kind- 
hearted typist assured me that I could 
hide it inside my menu card. She had 
seen President Taft do the same thing. 

A reception was being held outside 
the banquet hall. The dinner was late. 
In the very center of the carpet stood 
Hon. Joseph G. Cannon, shaking hands 
at a furious rate and saying the very 
things that Uncle Joseph would say to a 
magazine writer when dinner is late and 
his feet are beginning to hurt him. 
Presently a distinguished novelist ap- 
proached me and said in the most matter 
of fact tone. 

"Old man, how would you like to meet 
Joseph G. Cannon?" 


[ HAD never thought the matter over, 
but since he mentioned it I could find 
no objections. Therefore I was incor- 
porated into the line, forming from left to 
right, and after a patient interval I 
found myself within easy radius of the 
twinkling eyes and witty chin-beard 
which have furnished pepper for a gener- 
ation of congressmen. 

“Mr. Cannon,” said my friend in the 
easy voice of one familiar with the 
habits of the great, “I want you to meet 
Mr. Wallace Irwin, harbor commissioner 
of Honolulu.” 

“Pleased to meet you, Mr. Irwin,” 
declared the National Uncle. “Fine 
place, the Islands. Fine, fine.” 

Whereupon he relinquished my hand 
for the next glad clasp. But my friend 


I had it, 


The American Magazine 


the novelist had been a humorist in his 
struggling days; therefore he p.rsuaded 
me to take my place again in the line. 

“This time we'll meet him right,” he 
said. Therefore, when we had advanced 
to within shaking distance, he again 
introduced me: i 

“Mr. Cannon, permit me to present to 
you Mr. Wallace Irwin, president of the 
Cheeseborough National Bank." 

"Glad to know you, Mr.—" He 
hesitated for the name, and when it was 
supplied he added, “Great work the 
bankers can do these days." 

And J went my way. 

The dinner was unusually late. During 
my famished wandering from door to 
door, again the novelist got me by the 
arm and swung me around the circle 
toward the great Speaker’s busy hand. 

“Mr. Cannon,” he said this time, “I 
want you to meet Mr. Wallace Irwin, col- 
lector of the port of Guam.” 

The crowd was thinning by now, and 
Mr. Cannon had more time to consider 
my Case. à 

“Glad to know you,” he began; then, 
retaining my fingers in an unescapable 
clasp: “Say, young man, I don’t know 
who and what you are. But I’ll say this, 
You’ve got enough alibis to be a regular 
politician.” 

This should have been the end of my 
adventure, but it wasn’t. I still had that 
awful speech folded in my inside pocket. 
The fatal dining-room doors opened at 
last. As I was going in I asked Julian 
Street, in passing, “Am I pale?" “All 
but your lips," he whispered consolingly. 
“They’re bright blue." 


I WAS the longest banquet table in 
the history of conversation. I sat at 
one end and Sam Blythe—who has made 
most of the public speeches I want to 
make—sat beside me. 

“What are you doing with that essay?” 
he asked as soon as I strove to conceal 
my speech inside my menu. 

oe » * : 

My speech," I gasped, moistening 
my cerulean lips with a little ice water. 

"Oh," said Sam, who, being a kind 
soul, never willfully hurt a fellow man. 

Later in the evening he turned and 
inquired, “What’s that machine under 
the table?" 

“My knees,” I explained. 

“I thought the table was over a dy- 
namo or something,” he said.” 

“What’s the best way to begin a speech?” 


' I at last found voice to inquire. 


“T usually wait till I'm called on,” 
he advised, “then I get up and talk.” 

I tried to keep his advice in mind. 

F. Hopkinson Smith was, of course, 
toastmaster. The song birds of the 
Publishers’ Association were warned that 
their time would come as soon as the 
official guests had finished. The official 

uests included President Taft, Hon. 
Te h G. Cannon, several senators and 
the Mexican Ambassador. After a period 
of expensive malnutrition the speech- 
making began. A great deal was said, 
I suppose; but I sat listening to the voice 
of my inner self. I would have torn up 
the typewritten pile, but the tremor of 
my fingers prevented me. Dimly in the 
audience I could see the great sad eyes 
of Julian Street. They were trying to 
convey some sort of helpful intelligence. 
Either they were advising me to go while 


the going was good or to brace up and 
take it standing. The President of the 


- United States had a great deal to say, 


as was his right. The Speaker of the 
House had more. I sat in a horrid torpor, 
the electric chair yawning for its prey. 

During the course of the evening I 
managed to steal over to F. Hopkinson 
Smith’s chair and tremblingly to plead 
that my speech come first among the 
publishers’ speakers. 

“After the Mexican Ambassador fin- 
ishes I'll call on you," he conceded. 
"He'll only say three words and sit down." 

I resumed my seat, which had got hard 
and cold in my absence. Life with its 
short pleasures and long pains swam be- 
fore me. Something told me it was get- 
ting late. Sam Blythe informed me that 
the last senator had taken an hour and 
thirteen minutes. Finally out of the 
blur I heard the voice of F. Hopkinson 
Smith announcing the Mexican Ambassa- 
dor. Words of doom for me. I tried to 
pick up my manuscript. Several pages 
of it, I found, had spilled under the table 
and skidded beneath the feet of nation- 
wide celebrities. Even as the Mexican 
Ambassador arose, I was down on my 
hands and knees trying to collect my 
scattered thoughts. 

"Then occurred the unexpected reprieve. 
The Man from Mexico, it seemed, was 
not going to be content with the three 

romised words. Something in the 
international relations incensed or de- 
lighted him—nobody knew which, be 
cause the gentleman spoke in a Latin- 
American English which was a mystery 
to all but himself. He went on and on. 
He quoted from the little known Spanish 
poet, Ambroso del Todos los Toros. He 
complimented the American magazines 
and had a good word to say for each and 
every one of them. Which was remark- 
able in itself. At last his throat showed 
signs of giving out. He paused. Mr. 
Smith glanced my way. I was icy cold 
from the waist down. I saw the manu- 
script lying before me at page 11. The 
rest had vanished. My lips had grown 
dry and hard as a cow’s horn. The 
Mexican Ambassador sat down amidst 
a torrent of congratulations. 

“Mr. Wallace Irwin comes next on our 
program,” proclaimed the toastmaster in 
ringing tones, "but, due to the lateness 
of the hour—it is now seven minutes 
past one—we must forgo the pleasure of 
listening to any more speeches." 

After the banquet broke up I shook 
myself back into life and sonst out the 

exican Ambassador and took him 
warmly by the hand. Tears were in my 
eyes as, almost hysterically, I thanked 
him again and again. He didn’t know 
who I was nor what I was blessing him 
for—but by every nerve within. my 
shattered system, I knew, I knew! i 


AND the moral of my tale is this: If you 
are an author, remember that success 
lies hidden in the pad of paper on the 
blotter on the shelf of your writing desk. 
Your battle lies at that desk, struggling 
with all your might to put your heart and 
soul on the surface of white paper. Out- 
side of that you may be an international 
tennis champion or an expert safe-breaker. 
That will not make you any better writer 
than you are, but it may make you a 
more famous one. 
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“Bring Lemon Pie 


for Two” 


The story of a man who always expected his wife 


By Winona Godfrey 


to like what he liked 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 


SUPPOSE that from the ancient 
invention of pie, a formidable amount 
of rebellion has been kneaded into 
the crust of the countless pies that 
have been set before men. Cora 
Widmer was making a lemon pie, and 
for the last year she had been makin 
lemon pies with increasing distaste and 
resentment. Cora detested lemon pie. 
The self-sacrifice with which 
she had on her honeymoon 
choked down lemon pie be- 
cause Egbert was so fond of 
it had of late been cropping 
up in her mind, and bolster- 
ing and vividly coloring her 
particular grievance. 
Lemon pie, thought Cora, 
nipping the crust edge muti- 


same down to the potato masher, to the 

egg beater. dhe had been a meek 
little thing, not sure of herself, in love, 
thinking probably he did know best, 
If she mentioned going to the theatre, 
suggesting some play she had read of, 
he would think the theatre a good idea— 
and buy tickets for vaudeville! Not 
that he was consciously perverse, or 


Not Every Pinwheel 
is a Solar System 


HE man in this story liked lemon pie. He 


Granted that Cora’s attitude had 
changed, however, what good did it 
do as long as Egbert’s remained exactly 
as before? It really only made it harder 
for Cora. Vulgarly to row was beneath 
her, and the most tentative beginnings 
of argument were snuffed out like a 
candle by the positive Egbert. And so 
things had gone on just the same, Cora 
giving a wonderful demon- 
stration, outwardly any- 
way, of a doctrine of non- 
resistance. 

But the day of this par- 
ticular lemon pie, rebellion 
strove in Cora to take form 
and action. The previous 
Saturday Egbert fad an- 
nounced his intention of 


nously, was the symbol of 
her married life. -It was the 
symbol of man’s selfish ob- 


tuseness. When she first 
made pies, Egbert had 
greeted every one with a 
wondering “ hy dont you 


make lemon pie? 

She would say, “I don’t 
care much for lemon pie.” 

And he, with conviction, 
“The best pie there is. 
He liked them—then why 
didn’t she? Nay, how 
couldn’t she? 

So she made them be- 
cause he liked them, waiting 
for him to say, “Make 
something you like, why 
don't you?" But he never 
said that. 

It wasn't just the lemon 
pie, of course. It was his 
attitude—seeming to think 
she ought to like what he 
liked, not seeming to under- 
stand her not liking what he 
liked. She looked back over 
her married life. Their first 
dinner alone, which he had 
ordered. She had hesitated. 
** What dessert?" And he, 


loved it. He could not imagine anybody dis- 
liking it. So he urged his wife to eat it, and he 
ordered it for her on all occasions. She swallowed 
it, but she hated it. Finally she balked—and no 
one was more surprised than her husband. 

Many an egotistical human being buzzes around 
like a pinwheel—imagining himself the center of 
the universe and surrounded by satellites. It is 
inconceivable that his tastes are not the ruling 
tastes. He comes home from the theatre, saying 
the show is poor. He meets his equally egotistical 
neighbor, who says the show is great! Result—a 
terrible collision between two pinwheels—with a 
frightful loss of breath. 

It’s a terrible thing, this trying to be a solar 
system and have the whole world revolve around 
you. It’s an awful load, a huge responsibility, a 
heavier burden than a man should carry. 

Letit go. Lay it down. Let folks eat lemon pie, 
and let them eat pumpkin. Let them wear green 
neckties and red ones and pink ones. Let them 
enjoy the show and let them roast it. You've got 
to, anyway, so just lean back and let them. There 
is nothing in trying to be guardian of the world. 
You can't regulate enough of the inmates to make 
the business pay. Tue Epitor. 


buying the Preston place; 
Sunday he and Cora had 
gone out to inspect it, and 
this Monday morning Cora 
made lemon pie and plotted 
revolution. 

“You’ve always wanted 
a house,” Egbert had ob- 
served, with a generous air 
of always striving to give 
her what she wanted. She 
had, indeed—but not the 
Preston house. 

Her heart sank as she 
walked through the empty 
rooms. She had wanted 
something modern, cozy, 
homey, artistic. The Pres- 
ton house had high ceilings, 
narrow windows, narrow 
stairs, long halls, a butler's 
pantry, a big, dingy kitchen, 
a ghostly sort SE dine a 
woodshed, a coalbin on the 
back porch. 

“The ceilings are so high," 
she Ruso: 

“Yep. Nice and airy,” 
said Egbert. 

“We don’t need such a 
big house,” Cora offered. 

“I like lots of room,” 
said Egbert. 


gua d HAYE some lem- 
on pie." To the waiter: "Lemon pie 
for two." And she had been so in love 
with him that she had eaten that lemon 
pie with amusement and almost with 
pleasure. 

She had wanted a home of their own 
with a garden; he had serenely taken a 
flat close in. He knew best; that was his 
way. They looked at rugs—and bought 
according to Ats taste. It had been the 


that he meant to be selfish or unkind; it 
m simply his lemon-pie attitude toward 
er. 

But gradually, subtly, Aer attitude 
changed toward him. It occurred to her 
that he was possibly not (as Barrie's 
policeman said) ‘‘infallolible.” She en 
dimly to distrust his taste in rugs, in 

ictures, to become convinced that she 
ad a right not to like lemon pie. 


“ It’s pretty old,” suggested Cora. 

“Well- built house,” said Egbert. “It 
wasn’t just thrown together like some of 
these new houses.” 

"]t's—it's so far from everything,” 
sighed Cora. 

"[t seems so because we live close in 
now. You'll get used to it," quoth 
Egbert. “I’m sure getting a bargain 
here." He looked about complacently. 
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Cora looked at him with a 
sort of wonder—at his clean- 
shaven, good-looking face on 
which was no special mark of 
selfishness. It was on the 
whole rather a good-natured 
face, a trifle heavy, but not 
dull nor unkind. The lips set 
firmly, not with so much 
sternness but with so little 
humor. Cora’s heart kept on 
sinking. She knew Egbert so 
well. She knew that nothing 
she could do or say would 
make him understand. If she 
said she didn’t like it, he 
would parry with an impreg- 
nable “Oh, you'll like it all 
right.” 

She was always so quiet, 
suppose she screamed and 
stamped her foot? He would 
be alarmed and send for the 
doctor! 

She watched him as he 
moved about, saying they 
would have this or fix that, 
not seeming to dream that: 
she was not a personification 
of cordial acquiescence. Cora 
said nothing. She knew that. 
even if he guessed she was not 
ris he knew what was 

est for them. She knew that 
his feeling was unconsciously 
exactly that of the mother 
who insists on Willie’s having 
bread and butter instead of 
cake. Willie might prefer 
cake, but bread and butter 
was much better for him and 
bread and butter he was 
going to have. 


CORA put her lemon pie in 
the oven this Monday 
morning, and stood in the 
: kitchen door, going over it all 
again and again. The minis- 
ter had spoken feelingly yes- 
terday on “Whither are we 
drifting?" He was not very 
modern, and his idea seemed 
to be that we were madly 
motoring to certain damna- 
tion. He spoke of the modern 
woman, and Cora warmly ad- 
mired certain of her fighting 
qualities which the reverend 
gentleman was not at all hold- 
ing up to admiration. And we 
were all, he shouted, the 
slaves of sin. Cora was sure 
she was a slave—that savory 
lemon pie was the symbol 
of her slavery. The Preston 
place would be her prison- 
house, unless she rebelled 
once and for all, and soon. 
She had loved Egbert: she 
was going to hate him if the future should 
be like the past. Did she have the cour- 
age to make one last desperate stand for 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness? 
Desperate? That expressed her exactly. 

At dinner Egbert ate the lemon pie, 

ronounced it good, and maddeningl 
inquired, "Aren't you going to have some?" 

“No, thank you,” said Cora. 

"Can't understand your not liking 
lemon pie. Best there is." 

"Can't you?" said Cora. 
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"Oh, by the way," Egbert was sin- 
cerely casual about it, “wish you'd let 
me have that fifteen hundred to make 
the first payment to Preston. That 
Simmons business left me a little short." 

The fifteen hundred was a legacy left 
Cora by her Aunt Camilla. She had 
wanted to put it into a home. She fixed 
her mild blue eyes on the lemon pie. 
“Im sorry," she returned evenly. “I 
don't care to put it into the Preston place. 
I don't care for the Preston place. If 


TS 
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He looked to have had an extra close shave, and he was not looking at alk thunderous, 


you want the Preston place you will have 
to buy it yourself.” 

The very lemon pie looked astonished. 
It was a moment before Egbert could 
grasp her meaning; then he could not 

elieve his ears. “You don't care for the 
Preston place? What do you mean?" 

"Egbert," said Cora solemnly, *'the 
Preston place isn't at all my idea of the 
home I've always wanted." 

"Oh, you'll like it when we get settled." 
Egbert's tone was exactly his regular 
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rather sheepish in fact. Cora was so startled that she forgot to fall on his neck or at his feet 


one of dismissing her point of view off- 
hand. 

Cora clutched her resolution: “We are 
not going to get settled. I’ve promised 
myself never to live in that house.” 

Egbert stared. "Why, Cora, what's 
got into you?” 

“A little backbone. I won't be dis- 
regarded eternally. I—” 


*Disregarded? Have vou gone crazy?" 


Im doing it Jue for you. You have 
always wanted a home. Personally, I 


think we're very well off here. It's you 
that's wanted a house." 

"A home of my own choosing. Not 
the Preston place." 

“You'll like it all right, when—" 

“I won't like it," said Cora in a small, 
firm voice. "And there'll be no *when' 
for me." 

Egbert pushed back his plate, also 
his chair, and left the table. The situation 
was incredible! Egbert did not have an 
analytical mind. When other men spoke 


of disagreeing with their 
wives, he had always felt very 
complacent. He and Cora 
never quarreled. He knew 
what, was best for them, and 
Cora was bright enough to 
see that he knew. 

He lighted his cigar and 
took up the evening paper. 
Cora cleared the table, mov- 
ing almost noiselessly from 
dining-room to kitchen. She 
was Encd. although she 
had a sort of exalted hold-the- 
fort feeling. 

Egbert did not refer again 
to the matter. Sometimes 
she was afraid he had for- 
gotten all about it. Some- 
times she was afraid he did 
not understand—she knew he 
did not really understand— 
but maybe he thought it was 
just that she was selfish about 
the fifteen hundred. She did 
not want to bring up the sub- 
ject again. A week passed. 

hey went on about as usual. 
Egbert did not seem to be 
sulking. Neither did Cora. 
They were pleasant to each 
other, but there was just a 
little—something. 


THEN one evening Egbert 
said, casually again, “I 
closed the Preston deal to- 


day. 

Cora felt a sudden icy chill 
down her spine as if she had 
inadvertently backed into a 

i “You mean—you 


pa 
ught the house?” 
[L1] es." 
_ Cora went on mechanically 
eating pudding. She was not 
exactly surprised and yet— 
she had hoped. If just this 
once he had been—comrade- 

“We ought to move by the 
fifteenth," said Egbert. 

“ You remember my saying 
I wouldn't live there?” asked 
Cora without heat. 

He laughed a little. “Come 
now, honey, it's a good buy. 
You'll like it when—" 

"Ive never come to like 
lemon pie," said Cora. ‘‘I’ve 
tried, but I just don't like it. 
I'm never going to take an- 
other bite. 

“What on earth has lemon 
pie to do with this?" 

"Everything. You've tried 
to make meeat lemon pie ever 
since we were married. Be- 
cause you like it. When I 
said I wouldn't live in that 
house, I meant it. It isn't to have my 
own way—my own way!" She giggled a 
little at the very idea. "I—I think it— 
it’s my soul that wants to—just maybe 
stretch itself a little—been so cramped—” 
Her low voice stopped, astonished at its 
own utterings. 

"You're crazy!” Egbert frankly de- 
clared. 

She smiled, watching his obstinate face. 

"We'll move the fifteenth," he decreed 
stiffly. “I’m sorry (Continued on page 173) 


-= The Pay I Get 
That is Better Than Gold 


Stories revealing some of the personal 


experiences of a minister 


By William L. Stidger 


Pastor of the First Methodist Episcopal Church, San Jose, California 


dT sorry for you preacher 
uys 
e was a big-jointed, uneducated, 
yet sincere business man. 
*Why, may I ask?" I inquired, a lit- 
tle bit roiled by his manner of approach. 

"Oh, you don't get paid as much as 
the average mechanic! Why, here I am; 
I get more than you do, and I’ve not 
seen the inside of a college in my life. I 
wouldn't know a college from a lunatic 
asylum if they drove me up to one. All 
I know about a college is that it's a bunch 
of good-looking buildings with a lot of 
white pillars in front of the main entrance 
and some ivy growing up around. the 
walls. Sometimes an asylum has the 
same kind of buildings and the same i 
growing on the walls. Then I can't tell 
'em apart!" 

"Yes, you're right," I admitted; 
"most of the ministers in Ámerica are 
poorly paid; most of them actually get 
ess money than good mechanics do. 
But did you ever realize that there is a 
Pay that is better than gold?" 

e didn't know what I meant. And, 
for some reason, I didn’t try to tell him. 
But it was not because I was not sure, 
myself, of what I meant. 

Last winter I was speaking before 
the Chamber of Commerce in a southern 
California city, and the president of the 
largest bank in town sat next to me. It 
was the last public gathering before the 
influenza ban went on, and this business 
man turned to me, and said, “Well, 
you'd better make the most of this night, 
for you preachers won’t have much to 
do for a month or so, now that the 
churches are to be closed.” 

“Then our work will just be beginning,” 
I said to him. But I don’t know whether 
he understood me or not. 

The next day, a preacher in the town 
was to take me over the place in his 
automobile. He had made the engage- 
ment for eight o’clock, and when he came 
to the hotel where I was staying he looked 
like a man who had not slept. 

“You look tired, Doctor!” I said. 

“T have been up all night!” was his 
quiet answer. 

“Somebody sick?" I inquired carelessly. 

“Somebody died!" he said. 

Then his story came. 

“When I went home from the banquet 
last night,” he told me, “a woman called 
me on the ’phone. Her husband has 
been sick for a week with pneumonia 
and | have been with him every day. 
Last night the physician gave him up. 
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The wife called me and said: ‘The doctor 
says that Daddy cannot live until morn- 
ing. The crisis has come, and of course 
we want our preacher with us!’” 

I thought of the business man at the 
banquet the night before, who had said, 
“When the flu ban goes on, you preachers 
won’t have anything to do for a month 
or so.” 

That is the average conception of a 
clergyman’s work—that all he has to do 
is to write and deliver two sermons a 
Sunday. 

“She said something else that made 
me happy,” continued my friend, the 
preacher. “She said, ‘And the two boys, 
when they knew that their father was 
to die, said, “Send for Doctor Haywood, 
Mother. We'l want him with us!"' 
That kind of pay is better than gold, 
isn’t it, Doctor?” he finished. 

“Yes, that phrase, ‘The crisis has come 
and of course we want our preacher,’ is 
worth more to me than all the salary I 
ever got in all my life. I'd rather have 
that sentence to deposit in the Bank ot 
Memories than all the gold in God's 
world." 

I repeated this proudly to Bishop 


- Edwin Holt Hughes one day, and, as a 
boastingly: 


young preacher will, I sai 
“I never preach about death!" 

“Then you leave out of your preaching 
the one absolutely certain and unavoid- 
able experience this comes into the life 
of every human being to whom .you 
minister" he replied. 

That was all he said. But it startled 
me into thinking. Since then I have 
never boasted that I leave death out of 
my preaching, or that I leave death out 
of my calculations; for I have found that, 
while a minister enters into the glorious 
experiences of birth, marriage, joy, and 

ladness, he also meets death face to 
ace every week of his ministry. 


AC9LD, heavy, almost impenetrable 
fog had rolled in from the Pacific 
Ocean and down over the sand dunes 
and the many hills of San Francisco one 
afternoon when a mother called me over 
the telephone: 

“Leslie is dying. None of us has the 
courage to tell him. We want you to 
come and tell him that he cannot live!" 
Her voice choked. She tried to say more 
about what the doctor had told her and 
of how helpless she felt; but she didn't, 
need to tell me, for a sob speaks more 
surely than words at such a time in a 
mother's life. 


-Mount Tamalpais, an 


I suppose they had called me because 
Leslie and I had been chums. He was an 
eighteen-year-old boy, and we had hiked 
together week after week on Saturday 
afternoons down along the beach, up 
everywhere our 
legs would carry us, until we had come to 
be great chums. And incidentally the 
friendship of a good, clean boy is another 
thing that is worth more than gold to a 
preacher. 

His mother sat on the other side of the 
bed holding his hand in hers,:-her heart 
pouring out through her tear-wet eyes 
as I told Leslie what the doctor had said. 
I broke the news as gently as I could, for 
I feared the result, he was so weak. 

Then we waited. He looked up at 
me for a minute, and then said: “It’s 
all right! You have taught me not to bc 
afraid—even of Death!" 

Although there was a light in his eyes, 
his mother could not keep from sobbing. 

* Don't cry, Ma!" (That was his word 
for his mother; his pet name for her.) 
*Don't cry! It's all right. It’s just 
another hike I’m going to take out into 
the fields. Doctor Stidger calls it a part 
of the Adventure of Living. He’s right. 
J'll not be far away from you, Ma!” 

The knowledge that unconsciously I 
had taught him “not to be afraid of 
Death” was better than gold to me, “Yes, 
than much fine gold.” 


HEY told me at a hospital in France, 
late one Sunday evening after I had 
conducted a vesper service, that I must 


. tell a lad, lying on a strangely constructed 


cot, that it was his back that was broken 
and not his leg. He had been lying there 
in that base hospital for two months 
thinking that his leg was injured. 

"We want you to tell him that his 
back is broken, and that he cannot live 
more than a few days now. We've come 
to like the boy so much here in the hos- 
pital that not a doctor or a nurse has the 
nerve to tell him. Besides, he heard that 
you were coming to-day and he said: 

Send that guy up to see me. I've 
wanted to see an honest-to-God-preacher 
for a long time!” 

When I went up, after the vesper 
service, I found him lying on a cot so 
high that, as I stood beside it, his face 
was just below the level of my own. 
His back had been broken by the ‘con- 
cussion of a shell, and yet there was not 
a single scratch on his body. When I 
came up, I took hold of his hands and 
said by way of introduction, “Well, lad, 


here is your ‘honest-to-God-preacher’ 
come to see you and have a talk.” 

He smiled up at me in the semi-dark- 
ness of the candlelight of the ward. 

“My leg doesn't seem to be any better,” 
he said, "and I'm afraid I’m getting dis- 
couraged." 

Then I told him: 

“Te isn't your leg, my boy; it's your 
back!” 

He never winced. I explained to him 
what the doctors had told me, and that 
they had come to love him so much they 
didn’t dare tell him themselves. 

“They’ve been so good to me. Almost 

‘like my own—” fi 

His voice broke. He tried to go on, but 
couldn’t. 

“Your own mother!" I finished the 
sentence for him. 

He nodded his head. 

Then I told him the second thing I had 
come to say. It was a hard thing to do, 
but somebody had to doit, and the preacher 
is usually that somebody. : 

As I told him I tried to tell him also 
of One who would help him bear his bur- 
den. I told him of One who had gone to 

repare a place for him; a room in His own 
ouse; a room that was ready for the lad 
himself, a Father who was waiting. 

He rallied as I spoke and turned almost 
fiercely to me, but with triumph in his 
voice: "You needn't fear! I'm not afraid! 


Sid Says 


When I came over here I came expecting 
to give my life if it was needed. It seems 
it has been needed. It’s all right! I feel 
stronger that you have come—an 'honest- 
to-God-preacher,’” and he smiled such a 
cheery smile as he referred to our little 
joke, a smile that has remained with me 
and will remain with me until I, too, face 
the end. That kind of pay is better than 
gold. 


QNE day hereat homea pretty girl broke 
impetuously into my study, crying. 
She held out a twenty-dollar gold-piece to 
me and sobbed: “I’m going home to 
Mother! Pete and I have quarieled! He 
said that I might go home and stay if I 
was going to keep on being such a baby. 
And he even went so far as to hand me 
that twenty-dollar gold-piece to pay my 
fare!" 

Then she threw her pretty self into a 
big leather chair in my studv and started 
to sob. 1 knew that l should have to wait 
for the story until she was quieted again. 
And as I looked down at her and realized 
that she herself would soon be a mother, 
my own heart wept for her. Whatever the 
trouble was, to her it was tragic. The 
gold-piece lay on the floor where she had 
dropped it, and neither of us picked it up. 

It seemed that "Pete," as we callcd 
him—for I had married them and they 
were almost like my own children to 


Sid Says: 
Try to have your pay envelope 
contain these two coins 
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me—had stayed out until after midnight 
the night before; which was a very 
unusual procedure for staid, domestic 
Pete, whatever he might have done 
before he was married. 

A quarrel had followed his arrival home 
—much to his surprise. An explanation 
of his tardiness was demanded. Pete, be- 
ing an independent American whose rec- 
ord had never been questioned before, 
couldn’t quite get this. If he had stayed 
out all night he would never have thought 
of a human being questioning him. They 
should have trusted him. 

“You are nothing but a couple of fool- 
ish children!” I said when I got them both 
together, after a few minutes’ telephoning 
to hnd Pete, “and you ought to be ashamed 
of yourselves.” 

addressed myself to Pete: “Pete, you 
especially ought to be ashamed to worry 
Betty just at this time!” 

Then 1 turned to poor, dejected, tear- 
wet, but lovable Betty, and said, “Betty, 
you ought to be ashamed not to trust Pete, 
no matter where he went—” 

“That’s what I told—" broke in Peter. 

“You keep still, Pete!” I said to him, 
and he left his sentence incomplete. 

“If he loved me—” began Betty, in her 
turn. 

“And you keep still, too, Betty!” I 
added. 

Then I made (Continued on page 164) 


ERE is a preacher who says he is paid in some- 
H thing that is better than gold. He means, of 
course, that he is paid in satisfaction. 

Do you call that sour grapes? If you do, you make a 
mistake. Human beings get their pay in two forms— 
money and satisfaction. But the greater of these is sat- 
isfaction. However, no man is properly paid unless he 
gets both. If he does a good job that is useful to the 
world he deserves both. 

Just here there flashes across my memory a picture of 
. the most wretched man I ever knew. He perfected a 
process which a great corporation bought for a million 
dollars. He was comparatively young—right in his 
prime—but he foolishly quit work. In other words, he 
virtually stepped up to the cashier's window and said: 
"Hereafter pay me only in money, don't pay me any 
more of that continued satisfaction which I have been 
receiving for being one of the greatest and most famous 
experts in my line." 

You have seen men like him. He used to loaf around 
a hotel lobby, waiting all day for his old cronies to get 
through work and come and play with him. Soon a 
new generation began to arrive who did not know that 
he had ever amounted to anything. To them he was 
just a bore. They had no respect for him. Gradually 


he became unhappy. What made him unhappy was the 
fact that he was off the pay roll—off the list of those 
who are paid in satisfaction as well as in money. 

Elsewhere in this issue of the magazine President 
Hibben of Princeton makes an appeal for better pay for 
teachers. Thatappealissound. Good preachers ought 
also to have more pay. Good teachers are preachers and 
good preachers are teachers. ' 

But the world has always been inclined to let the 
teachers and preachers be satisfied with the one form of 
compensation they receive in abundance, namely, the 
joy they get out of the job. This is neither fair nor 
wise. 

Education is the most valuable service performed in 
the world. The more talent we can attract to that field 
the better. Many are attracted already. More would 
be attracted if the salaries were larger. After all, a cer- 
tain amount of money is necessary, even to a spiritually 
satisfied man. 

President Hibben shows that many of the best teach- 
ers are now leaving the profession because they simply 
cannot live on the money they receive. God help us— 
if that exodus keeps up. 

Let’s have good teachers and preachers—and let’s 
pay them enough money to live on! 
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They had forgotten the spoiled supper. They stood by the window, looking 
out on all the loveliness of the early June, Then Mary gave a cry of pleasure. 
“Look, Mac! There's the very first of my cinnamon roses! It will be ready for your 
buttonhole in the morning. Why, I think every dream I ever had is coming trne!’ 


Underneath All That Rouge! 


The story of a girl who had better sense than 
some of her critics imagined 


By Christine Whiting Parmenter 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY NORMAN PRICE 


CRITCHIE knew the mo- 


ment he turned in at the. 


white gate that Mary was not 

at home. Had she been there 

the front door would have 
stood ajar, and before he was half way up 
the path Mary (wherever she happened 
to be) would have heard him and reached 
the door as soon as he did. So, despite the 
fact that McRitchie was an hour early, he 
felt a distinct sense of loss as he took out 
an infrequently used latchkey and let 
himself into the little house. 

It was a house that spoke eloquently 
of its mistress, and McRitchie drew a 
breath of pleasure as he looked about. 
There were times when he found it diffi- 
cult to grasp the fact that this dear abode 
of peace and order was his own; nor could 
he believe that Mary was his, too, and 
that she loved him as ardently as she 
said she did. It was too incredible! 

For it is not given to everyone, thought 
McRitchie humbly, to arrive at the 
mature age of forty-two, to be a little 
near-sighted, and a little bald, to feel at 
times a trifle weary of a life that was 
mostly work and very little play, and then 
find—Mary! 

McRitchie wished that everyone could 
be as happy as he was himself; but all 
women didn't love their homes as Mary 
aid. His face clouded at the thought. 
Me sank down in the big chair by the 
window and became lost in one of the 
problems from which he was seldom free. 

It belonged, of course, to someone else. 
McRitchie couldn't get over the feeling that 
the people who. worked under him at the 
office were children, whose problems he 
had to solve. It was Fisher’s problem this 
time, and in honesty to his employers 
McRitchie saw no way to help. He was 
so lost in wondering if he could find some 
extra work which Fisher might manage 
after hours that he didn't hear Mary's 
step until she was at the door; and before 
he could arise she had crossed the room 
and seated herself upon his knee. 

“I stopped at Mrs. Miller's to leave 
my recipe for sponge cake," she explained 
breathlessly. "She saw you pass. If I'd 
known you were coming early I'd have 
been here. Mac, you're worried about 
something. What's happened?" 

All in a breath, it seemed to McRitchie, 
Mary had removed her hat, fluffed up her 
hair, slipped her arm around his neck and 
kissed him. McRitchie flushed. Mary's 
swift caresses were still so wonderful. 

* Now why,” he evaded, “should a man 
who possesses a wife like you be worried 
about anything under heaven?” 

“That’s nice of you, dear,” said Mar 
calmly, “but PII not be sidetracked: 
When you married off that wretched 


stenographer, Isabel Costello, to a good, 
steady shoe salesman (after getting him 
his job), I thought you'd have a little 
peace. Now, who—?” 

McRitchie smiled, because Mary's 
way of putting things amused him, but 
he owned up honestly: “Ies Fisher. He 
wants more money.’ 

“Why, it isn't a year since you raised 
him!” 

“I know; but his wife has put him up 
to it. She thinks, now the baby's come, 
she can't manage on what they have. He 
says she's very restless and unhappy. 
She's too tied down. It seems she must 
have a maid." 

. "Did you ever see her, Mac?" asked 
Ma thoughtfully. 

“I went with them to get married. In 
fact, I gave the bride away. Have you 
forgotten?" 


“Oh!” said Mary. 


HE had forgotten for the moment why 

McRitchie had urged Fisher to get 
married. She had not known before that 
he had gone with them to give the bride 
away. lhat was like Mac, she thought 
with a rush of tenderness. And now the 
girl was asking for a maid! Where would 
she be, indeed, had not McRitchie made 
possible their marriage by a raise of 
salary? Mary smiled, a smile of loving 
comprehension. 

“So you're worrying your dear head to 
find some way of procuring a maid for 
Mrs. Fisher?" 

"You're laughing at me, Mary," 
answered McRitchie soberly, “and you're 
wrong. I don’t care about Mrs. Fisher’s 
maid; but if she makes life miserable for 
her husband he can’t do good work, and 
I don’t want to turn him off. I’m fond of 
Fisher. He’s weak, but he’s grateful, too; 
and I'm sorry for her. The baby's 
teething and she's lost sleep. It plays the 
devil with one's temper to lose sleep." 

“Then take care that you don't lose 
any on this subject," laughed Mary; then 
sober : “But, dearie, didn’t she know 
she be tied down? It’s only a few years 
we give up to the babies, d. we're repaid 
a hundred thousand times—in love." 

McRitchie was thoughtfully twisting 
the gold band on Mary's finger. 

** [f all women accepted life as simply as 
you do, dear girl,” he answered, “the world 
would run more smoothly. I wonder—" 

“Well?” said Mary. 

“T wonder if you could help her 
said McRitchie eagerly. "She's an over- 
dressed little body, bu: in spite of a 
touch of rouge there's something whole- 
some in her face. If she could see how 
happy it's possible to be in a place like 
this, and—" 


pe 


Mary sighed, a sigh of mock despair. 

“Isn’t one missionary enough for a 
small family?" she protested. ‘That 
means a supper invitation, I suppose.” 

“Supper would hardly do. They 
couldn't leave the baby. I’m afraid it 
means—" 

“A Sunday?" asked Mary sternly. 
* Mac, are we never to have a Sunday to 
ourselves? Last week it was Thompson 
and the little boy. The week before it 
was Miss Knowlton. I love Miss Knowl- 
ton; but the week before that it was Mr. 
Corey—do you remember the amount of 
chicken he devoured? And the week be- 
fore that all the Taylors were here to tea. 
When you've exhausted the people in the 
office, I expect you'll invite the janitor 
for a week-end; but if you suggest enter- 
taining Isabel Costello and her shoe 
salesman, I'll leave!” 

Her voice was tragic, but McRitchie 
knew his Mary. He laughed, the boyish 
laugh that had descended on him with 
Mary's love. "I'm far more tired. of 
Isabel than you are," he retorted; "but 
the shoe salesman is a good fellow, dear, 
and some day it might please then—” 

“There!” cried his wife indignantly, 
rising and looking at him sternly. “You 
are incorrigible! But we'll have the 
Fishers, if it makes you happy. I’m 
really crazy to see the baby. Fisher 
showed me a snap of her one day. She's 
the darlingest— 

* Darling!" exclaimed McRitchie. *That 
snap was nothing but two eyes, a nose, 
and a blanket!" 

But Mary had turned away in scorn. 


So THE Fishers were invited. They 
arrived on Saturday, escorted by Mc- 
Ritchie himself, who carried their suit 
case, while Fisher proudly carried the . 
baby. Mary, watching them from the 
doorway, wondered if this time Mac 
were not mistaken. She saw nothing 
wholesome beneath the rouge on Mrs. 
Fisher's face. Inwardly she recoiled be- 
fore the too-transparent shirtwaist, dis- 
playing an unbelievable amount of 
crocheted underwear. Outwardly she 
smiled and stretched out her arms in 
genuine welcome to the baby; but she 
wondered, as she led the way to her tiny 
guest-room, how she could ever stand it 
till Sunday night. 

Supper, however, was a real success. 
It was one of Mary's delicious suppers of 
which McRitchie was justly proud, and 
to which their guests did gratifying 
justice. There was something touching to 

lary in Fisher's obvious affection for 
McRitchie. Was there anyone, she 
thought fondly, with whom Mac could not 
mingle? Why, even this shallow little 
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girl with painted cheeks was melting be- 
fore his deferential manner. Before the 
meal was over she had lost her stiffness; 
but it was afterward that Mary got her 
big surprise. Mrs. Fisher had offered, 
almost shyly, to wipe the dishes, and as 
she reached the kitchen she gave an in- 
voluntary exclamation: 

“What a lovely kitchen!” 

She could have found no straighter 
route to Mary’s heart. It was the kitchen 
of Mary’s dreams, even to the cinnamon 
rose bush beside the door. It was as 
dainty in its way as Mary’s living-room, 
from its creamy walls and soft green 
woodwork, to the snowy curtains at the 
windows, above which one saw the lilac 
bushes and syringas. “No,” thought 
Mary, with a quick glance at the girl’s 
face, “Mac was not mistaken. The 
wholesome look is there!” 

“T love a kitchen,” said Mary gently. 

She produced a long blue apron, with 
which to cover her guest’s elaborate 
waist. It made, she noticed instantly, a 
change in the girl’s whole appearance, 
seeming to bring her into the element she 
was meant for. Even her shy self-con- 
sciousness dropped away. 

“I never saw anything just like it,” 
she said breathlessly. “At home—where 
I came from—there was a wooden sink 
and a horrid squeaky pump, and nothing 
pretty except the calendar the insurance 
people send. And in the flat where I live 
now—why, Mrs. McRitchie, it’s so dark 
I have to burn gas all the morning! And 
it looks out on an alley where there's only 
ash barrels and starving cats!" 
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Before the meal was over she had lost her stiffness; 


Mary laughed, a laugh in which the 
girl joined half-heartedly before she said, 
“I didn't know anybody had such a place 
to work in." 

* Not many have," said Mary quietly. 
“They’d rather put their money into 

arlor furniture; but all the years I was 
in the office I wanted a kitchen, and Mr. 
McRitchie said I should have it just to 
suit me. It was my engagement ring and 
wedding present all in one." 

Mrs. Fisher glanced at the tiny dia- 
mond on her own finger. "Didn't you 
have any ring at all?” 

She blushed furiousl 
words were out; but 


the moment the 
ary smiled. 


**xX 7OU see," she explained, “we were 

married in rather of a hurry. Mr. Mc- 
Ritchie was smashed up in his car, and 
when he got better he needed someone to 
take care of him for a while, so we were 
married before he left the hospital. We 
weren't thinking about rings just then; 
and later I told him I'd rather have a 
kitchen. But you mustn't think," she 
added at something she saw in the girl's 
face, "that we're too prosaic! I'd love a 
ring! I'm going to have one after we've 
done the more important things." 

* You mean," said Mrs. Fisher, a little 
puzzled, “that a kitchen is more impor- 
tant than an engagement ring?" 

Mary laughed. “I wasn't thinking of 
kitchens, though in my case a kitchen 
was a very important thing, indeed! I was 
thinking of children, and all the expenses 
they create. Here's a glass-towel, Mrs. 
Fisher. Do you see how the borders 


match my woodwork? I hunted the city 
over for that crash." 

Mrs. Fisher looked rested in the morn- 
ing, and Fisher himself was beaming. 

*** Did we sleep?’” he echoed in answer 
to Mary's question. “We slept all night; 
and the kid slept, too, in spite of those 
blooming teeth.” 

“Its the country air," said Mary 
quietly. 

McRitchiesmiled. “Country air,” hean- 
nounced, “is Mrs. McRitchie's prescription 
for all ills. She insists that it has already 
had a rejuvenating effect upon myself." 

“Tt has," said Fisher, grinning. "We've 
noticed it at the office, only we gave the 
credit to your wife. When you blew in 
with those rimless eyeglasses last week, 
George Taylor said, ‘Old Mac will soon 
be young enough to go to kindergarten.’” 

“T must speak to Taylor about that,” 
laughed McRitchie. “I fear he lacks a 
proper respect for age.” 

It was a busy morning. Fisher, it 
seemed, was interested in chickens, and 
after all four of them had supervised the 
baby’s bath, McRitchie took him off to 
view the “farm.” Later, when the roast 
was in the oven and the pudding made, 
Mary stole quietly up-stairs to look at 
the sleeping baby. She knelt by the bed, 
laying her cheek against the little crum- 
pled fist. 

“Babies are so—wonderful,” she whis- 
pered. 

“They—they are a great care,” said 
Mrs. Fisher. ` 

“But such a dear care,” answered 
Mary gently. 
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but it was afterward that Mary got her big surprise 


She rose, tucking in the baby's hand, 
and leading the way to her sunny bed- 
room. It seemed to her that the girl's 
strained manner had returned. Some- 
thing was wrong and Mary meant to help, 
if that were possible. She drew her down 
on the window seat and looked out on 
the green boughs of the little orchard. 

* Don't you love the country?" she 
asked softly. 

Mrs. Fisher drew a quick breath. “I— 
thought I hated it—until I came away. 
It was so dull at home. Nothing to see 
but cows and chickens; nowhere to go 
but church, and evening meeting. I—I 
haven’t any mother; and when Mr. 
Fisher said—he was staying a Sunday 
with his aunt on the next farm—when he 
said why didn’t I come to the city where 
folks really lived, I just came. I took the 
egg money I’d saved, and I got a job 
right away in a store. The wages seemed 
so big I thought I could have a fur coat 
right off, and everything I wanted; but 
they didn’t go very far in the city. Some 
weeks I couldn’t squeeze out a dime to 
see a movie; and my feet got so tired 
standing up all day, I wanted to die. If 
it hadn’t been for Mr. Fisher taking me 
to shows and things I guess I would have. 
He—he was so to me, even before 
I had any stylish clothes. I—I'd do 
anything for Mr. Fisher.” 

here was a subtle defense in the words 
that Mary was quick to see. 

“Why, of course you would!” She 
reached out, touching the girl’s hand 

ently. “And then,” she added cheer- 
fully, with her own kindly tact, “you got 


married, and ‘lived happy ever after.’” 

The girl cast a fleeting glance at Mary, 
then said hurriedly: “Maybe you don’t 
know it was Mr. McRitchie who got us 
married. He gave Mr. Fisher a raise, and 
he took us to the minister and gave me 
away himself. And afterward we went to 
supper with him at a swell restaurant, 
and he gave me this chain and locket for 
a wedding present. I—I guess we'd both 
die for Mr. McRitchie any day!" 


HE unfastened the chain about her 

neck and handed it to Mary with the 
locket. Mary's eyes blurred as she looked 
down upon it. It was a gold locket 
adorned with tiny forget-me-nots of 
palest blue: symbolic of all youth and 
innocence. It was McRitchie’s gift to 
that which he had seen beneath the 
rouge: the little country girl who had no 
mother; whose feet got so tired she would 
like to die; whose one bright spot in life 
was—'' Mr. Fisher." Was it so strange, 
thought Mary, in sudden pity, that 
through love those tired feet had strayed 
from the straight and narrow way? 

“I—I never had anything so pretty,” 
said the girl softly. 

“Te’s—beautiful,” said Mary. “And 
now you have everything—a home, a hus- 
band who loves you, and that darling baby. 
I know just how happy you must be." 

“Happy?” said Mrs. Fisher dazedly. 
«€ But— 

“My dear,” interrupted Mary quickly, 
“can you keep a secret? I want to show 
you something. Then you'll know why I 
understand.” 
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She crossed the room, and unlocking 

the top drawer in the bureau motioned 
her guest to look within. A faint fra- 
rance came from the bureau drawer, a 
ragrance wrought of orris root and flannel, 
a fragrance which means but one thing 
to a woman. 

“Oh!” breathed the girl awedly, “I—I 
didn’t know.” 

“Nobody knows, except Miss Knowl- 
ton. We just had to tell her, she's so 
dear. She sent me those little dresses. 
They may look plain to you" (in quick 
memory of the Fisher baby's embroidered 
garments), "but it's the way I like them." 

*[—I like them that way, too," was 
the surprising answer. “They seem 
more babyish; but—but I couldn't have 
nice material like yours, and I did the 
embroidery myself. I wanted" (she 
swallowed), “I wanted my baby to be a: 
good as anybody's baby!” she said 
defiantly, “even if Mr. Fisher's sister: 
do think I'm not fit to call on!" 

Her voice quivered as Mary's arm 
went round her. It was out now, the 
thorn for which Mary had been probing 
What could she do to heal the wounc 
inflicted by those virtuous women, Fish: 
er's sisters? Then came an inspiration 
the sort of inspiration which comes only 
to one with Mary's tender insight. Shi 
took from another drawer a roll of sof 
white cashmere and pale blue silk. I 
was the work she had been saving unti 
the last, because it was the thing sh 
wanted so much to make—her baby* 
first, wee cloak. Mary for weeks hat 
seen it "in her (Continued on page 78 


We Divided the Job—but 
Stuck Together 


Each brother had his part, and the others let him alone. 


We 


also discovered many interesting things about the likes 
and dislikes of people who go to the circus 


FAM work and strict attention to 

every detail of the circus business 

has been the key to the success of 

the Ringling Brothers; that, and 

i hard work, common honesty, and 

a close study of what the public wants, com- 
prise all the trade secrets we haveto reveal. 

If there is anything in our lives or in 
our business that might help others, I 
am willing to tell it. What we know we 
have learned from others, . > 
and I am willing to give 
‘them back the benefit. Our 
education has been in the 
school of experience and 
necessity, and in the pri- 
mary grades we had stern 
teachers. Perhaps it is well 
to explain that the older 
brothers educated the 
younger. Whatever credit 
is due probably consists in 
the fact that we had com- 
mon sense enough to profit 
by the experience of all, 
rather than of one. 

I do not know that in the 
beginning we had any the- 
ories or philosophy, or even 
any very definite plan. We 
lived in a small town, and 
had few opportunities to 
study amusements; yet I 
cannot recall when we were 
not giving shows or prac- 
ticing for them, trying to 
learn everything, from musi- 
cal turns to equestrian acts. 
We held shows in barns, in 
tents, and vacant rooms. 
We worked hard at music, 
learning to play, after. a 
fashion, upon every instru- 
ment we could acquire, as 
our first idea of entertain- 
ment was the concert. We 
had no real musical educa- 
tion, but "picked it up." 
However, love of music was inherent, and 
two of my brothers, Charles and Alf T., 
became accomplished musicians in later 
life. We started out as a concert troupe of 
boys, going to neighboring towns. All five 
of us played in the orchestra, four playing 
while the other in turn ascended the 
stage and did some act, such as juggling, 
tumbling, or singing. We called it the 
"Classic Concert Company," but soon 
changed it to “Ringling Brothers Comedy 
Concert Co." Even that early we dis- 
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By John Ringling 
of the Ringling Brothers 


coverid that there is something in a 
name, and that the public's chief desire 
is to be amused rather than uplifted. 
Our big ambition was to own a circus, 
with beautiful horses. We loved horses in 
childhood. Circus paraphernalia, however, 
is expensive, and we were several years in 
acquiring sufficient apparatus and stock 
to start with a road show. Meantime we 
were working hard, being compelled to 


The Majority 
Is Not Always Right 


F YOU have an idea which none of your associ- 

ates thinks is worth a whoop—take comfort from 
Mr. Ringling's account of how he and his brothers 
have met that situation. Here is what Ringling 
says—but take note that the kicker had to stick 
to his idea like grim death before he could get it 
tried out in spite of all opposition: 

“One thing which we agreed upon early was 
that majority rue should not prevail in all cases. 
We never believed that any three should ever 
force their dictates upon two. Often, if only one 
held out for an idea to which the other four were 
opposed, we would argue and try to convince that 
one; but if he insisted, we agreed to try his plan. 
The verdict usually was: ‘All right. We think 
you're wrong, but if you insist we'll try it." 

“Tf the plan succeeded we gave him the credit, 
and if it failed we said nothing about it. Not all 
have succeeded, but some of the biggest improve- 
ments and advances we have made have been the 
result of trying out some idea which, at first, the 
majority opposed." 


learn not only the acts but also the busi- 
ness part of such an enterprise—and the 
business part proved the harder; it is sur- 
prising to me, in looking backward, to re- 
call the confidence with which we tackled 
anything and did it. We learned that 
Franklin was right when he said that if 
you want a thing done well do it yourself. 
We tried hiring professional agents, and 
the result at first was not happy. We dis- 
covered the importance of team work, and 
that the hired agents would not pull to- 


perher the way we brothers did. We 
earned that life is give and take, and that 
giving really is the bigger part. 

In forty years, Ringling Brothers 
never have quarreled except that they 
have had some fine, old, brotherly rows 
over matters of policy, not one of which 
ever left a bad feeling, because we under- 
stood that each was thinking and working 
for the interests of all. 

Onethingwhich we agreed 
upon early was that major- 
ity rule should not prevail 
in all cases. We never be- 
lieved that any three should 
ever force their dictates up- 
on two. Often, if only one 
held out for an idea to which 
the other four were op- 
posed, we would argue and 
try to convince that one; 
but if he insisted, we agreed 
to try his plan. The verdict 
usually was: “All right. 
We think you’re wrong, but 
if you insist we'll try it.” 

f the plan succeeded we 
gave him the credit, and if 
it failed we said nothing 
about it. Not all have suc- 
ceeded, but some of the big- 
gest improvements and ad- 
vances we have made have 
been the result of trying out 
some idea which, at first, 
the majority opposed. 

The first big question we 
encountered was that of 
honesty. This may sound 
odd, but remember that we 
were green country boys 
going into a business which, 
at that time, was notorious. 
The grafter and pickpocket 
were parts of circus life. 
Many shows carried organ- 
ized bands of such crim- 
inals to prey upon the peo- 
ple, and clashes between circus and towns- 
people were frequent.) We determined 
from the first upon two policies—strict 
honesty, decent behavior and neatness; 
in fact we spent a large part of our small 
capital for neat uniforms. Being honest 
was a matter of conviction rather than of 
policy. I doubt whether we realized the 
commercial worth of honesty and good 
reputation, but we all hated crooks and 
were determined to keep the show clean. 

We were growing, accumulating stock 
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ALFRED T. RINGLING 


The Ringling Brothers, sons of a harness maker in McGreg- 
or, lowa, have become the world’s greatest showmen. They 
dominate the business, owning the Ringling, the Barnum and 
Bailey, and the Forepaugh-Sells circuses. 

Originally, there were seven of the Ringling Brothers: John, 
Al, Otto, Alf T., Charles, Henry, and A. G. None of the fam- 
ily had any experience or knowledge in the show business; but 
Al, the eldest boy, especially, and John, Otto, Alf T., and 
Charles seem to have been born showmen. They gave enter- 
tainments and “shows” in barns, in improvised tents, in halls, 
when they were children, Al training the younger boys almost 
as soon as they learned to walk, especially in instrumental 
music. They went out as a concert troupe before some of them 
had reached their teens. From the first it was team work that 
made them succeed. They worked hard, and each bore his 


JOHN RINGLING 


CHARLES RINGLING 


Possibly the most remarkable feature of the family has been 
their division of the work, which has developed each onc along 
different lines. 

John became the route agent, and knows America as we 
know the front hall at home; Alf T. assumed charge of pub- 
licity, and knows practically every newspaper man in the 
United States; Charles had charge of "opposition," and of the 
advance billing, the man who made a new language on the bill 
boards; Al was the producer, who chose the acts and directed 
the performances; Otto was the financial man, and at his death 
he bequeathed his part of the shows to Henry. A. G. died 
early in his career. 

When the Ringlings acquired the Barnum and Bailey shows 
John and Alf T. took charge of them, while Charles and Al re- 
mained with the Ringling shows; upon the death of Al, Charles 


share of the burden. 


would rush to the stage to do his act. 


and equipment and enlarging our travel- 
ing territory, producing a clean, high- 
class one-night circus, five of us taking 
active part in the performances or the 
management. We had grown large 
enough for the big circuses to notice us, 
but we had no idea what a storm of 
opposition our stand for honesty would 
bring upon us. The grafters came to 
join the show, and we drove them off the 
lots. They started to fight us and had the 
aid of some of the great circuses. We 
were branded as “The Sunday-school 
Show." The big circuses attacked our 
routes, sent crews to harass us, and the 
grafters spread hand bills over towns, 
headed “When thieves fall out,” declaring 
that we were opposing them because 
they refused to pay us a larger share of 
their loot. 

We capitalized their opposition and 
discovered that it was one of the most 
valuable bits of advertising we ever had. 
We discovered that we were getting a 
better class of workers with the show, 
more loyalty from them, and better work 
and appearance. Also, we discovered 
that we were welcome to play return 
engagements, and that our reputation 
for honesty made us welcome in opposi- 
tion territory, where other shows were 
not liked becauseof their grafting methods. 
In other words, it worked out with us just 
as it does in any business. 

The show was growing to be a large 


Each had his special duties; but all 
played in the orchestra, and while four would plav, the other 


assumed full charge, 
shows, which reunited the brothers. 


until the recent combine of the two great 
Only three of the broth- 


ers remain, John, Charles, and Alf T. 


enterprise, and while at first we were 
jacks-of-all trades, able to do almost 
anything, from leading the band to doing 
an equestrian act, it became necessary * 
to specialize and divide the work. We | 
were some time adjusting ourselves and, 
learning which of us was best fitted for 
certain departments. It may seem aj 
large problem, yet with us it was simple: | 
each of us took over the line of work! 
he liked best; and it succeeded, because 
any man does better when he likes his 
work. 


HIS specialization, of course, de- 

veloped us along different lines. Each 
assumed absolute control of his own 
department, and the others neither 
questioned nor criticized, unless asked for 
an opinion. 

If I may be pardoned for seeming 
boastful, I should like to say that, in my 
opinion, Al was the greatest producing 
showman the world ever has known. He 
knew instinctively what the publi 
would like or dislike, and his big success 
was in his ability to choose good features. 
In our earlier days, before we could 
afford to pay for the high-class attractions, 
we were, of course, handicapped, espe- 
cially in the face of bitter and relentless 
opposition by the richer shows. Al clung 
to the idea of neatness, clean performances 
and fast movement. In the circus busi- 
ness he had the idea of speed and “pep” 


which George M. Cohan brought into 
the theatres. With a dozen rather 
mediocre acts, by proper staging, by 
"doubling," and keeping the action fast 
and continuous, he made the show appear 
better than some of those which cost 
twice as much to stage. He invented, 
brightened up, and developed some of the 
most successful features known to the 
circus. 

It is a joke among the youngsters who 
love to try to “kid” us old fellows that, 
because of long experience in routing, | 
can put my hand out of a car window at 
night, feel the air, and say, "Six and a 
half miles from Abilene," while Al fre- 
quently was known to inquire what city 
we were in after the tents were up. There 
is truth in the joke. Each man concen- 
trated upon his own work and “kept off” 
the others; consequently each man dug in 
and learned his own work thoroughly. 
My training was largely in routing, and 
in the old opposition days, when shows 
fought for territory, and when the big 
fellows tried to starve us out, knowledge 
of railroads and routes was a big help. 
I learned my geography that way; and 
Charles still insists that Í am able to name 
the counties of any state in the United 
States and, if a county is named, to name 
the county seat, the road leading to it, 
and the license fee. 

In what we refer to as the "opposi- 
tion" days, circus life was full of thrills, 
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It was real warfare against powerful 
enemies, a: fight for existence on our 
part. After we began to grow and de- 
velop our new policy of honesty and clean 
shows, the big fellows fought us hard, 
routing their larger shows over our ter- 
ritory, destroying our billing, and carry- 
ing on a “campaign of fnghtfulness.” 
Charles had charge of "opposition," and 
as a tactician he seldom was beaten. 
One of their favorite means of “knock- 
ing" was to slip into our parade a 
**perambulator," a wagon with large signs 
announcing that we were a nice little 
show, but to wait for the big show next 
week. It was a constant fight to prevent 
the perambulator from getting into our 
parade, and Charles was a genius at such 
prevention. Once he quietly spread the 
word over a town that he would give a 
five-dollar gold piece for each nut off the 
perambulator; when it started to join 
our parade that perambulator fell to 
pieces like the one-horse shay. On 
another occasion some of our men greased 
saws, and sawed its timbers, so that at 
the first heavy jolt it collapsed in a heap. 
Another time, the opposition hid the 
wagon out: in the country. Charles 
learned which road it would take, and 
fixed a bucket of green paint with a hose 
and force pump under a bridge. When 
the wagon started to cross it our men 
pumped and squirted paint until all the 
lettering was obliterated. ; 
Incidentally, such unfair fighting never 
profited thé opposition to any great 
extent. In fact, it aroused sentiment in 
our favor. It is a question in my mind 
now whether. it would not have been 
better policy to permit the perambulator 
to parade with us, and rely upon the 
sense of fair play of the American public. 
It is hard to see it in that light, however, 
when you are fighting for existence. 
This experience had its effect upon us: 
When Ringling Brothers came to be the 
big show, we went to the other extreme 
and decided that it was best for our- 
selves and for the good of the entire 
business to encourage every circus that 
. was clean and inclined to follow our 
olicy of honest dealing with the public. 
We even aided in supplying them with 
acts, and in rearranging routing so that 
we would not conflict seriously to their 
detriment, and, in return, many of them 
have helped us by developing new acts 
and by lifting the standard of the busi- 
ness. 


PHE psychology of the circus really is 

simple: Our appeal is to the elemental 
instincts, to the child that is in every 
man. What they call *the lure of the 
circus" is merely the great, unexpressed 
yearning of every human being to be 
young again. The circus is a drop of 
water from Ponce de Leon's spring. 
It takes people back to childhood for 
two hours, and makes them boys and 
girls again, makes them forget as nothing 
else will do. This fact accounts for 
many seemingly contradictory features 
of the circus. The humorists make fun 
of the man who borrows a small boy to 
take to the circus; to us in the business 
this is not funny. We see two things in 
it—the universal protest against growing 
old and the desire to give pleasure to 
others. À man or a woman enjoys the 
circus because the child enjoys it. Their 
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great pleasure is in giving the child 
pleasure. The great pleasure of a circus 
man is that he gives pleasure to others. 
Men and women approach a circus in 
the spirit of throwing away age, and 
becoming the child for an hour or two. 
You never see men dress up to go to a 
circus; they put on their old clothes. 
Many of them would pay ten dollars 
for the privilege of crawling under the 
canvas; they are coming to revive child- 
peod memories and pleasures. The grown 
an is our best press agent and publicity 
an; the supposedly sedate head of the 
ouse is the first to see the circus posters. 
The first thing, when he reaches home, he 
tells the kiddies that the circus is coming 
to town; he tells them of the circuses he 
saw when he was a boy; how he crawled 
out of the bedroom window, shinned 
down the porch pillar, and went out to the 
junction to meet the circus train; how 
kè carried water to the elephants to get 
in; how he crawled under the canvas one 
time. i 
„That man is going to the circus, and 
he is going to take the kiddies—his own 
or someone else’s, and he is going because 
he circus, of all forms of amusement, 
eels to the elemental in man. I have 
been asked what things appeal to people 
in different. parts of the country. The 
answer is that what appeals to the public 
in New York strikes just as close to the 
hearts of the people of Oklahoma. 


AMONG our best patrons are the 
Chinese and the Indians, and they are 
pleased by the same things. The negro 
of the South enjoys the clowns; he shows 
the child mind most clearly. The Indians 
and Chinese appear stolid and do not 
express their emotions; but deeds of skill 
and horses appeal to them most. 
remember one experience with Indians 
in Oklahoma. One of the rich chiefs 
reserved seats for his entire tribe, and he 
hired every vehicle in the town to haul 
them to the circus. 
town hearse, placed a rocking chair inside, 
and, sitting in the chair, led the procession, 
which outrivaled ours. 

In recent years, I have been asked 
often whether the circus will be modern- 
ized, whether the universal use of the 
automobile will change it. It never will 
be changed to any great extent, because 
men and women will always long to be 
young again. There is as much chance of 

other Goose or Andersen’s Fairy Tales 
going out of style as of the circus altering 
greatly. If we desired to change it, the 
people would not permit it. 

Clowns, elephants, pretty ladies in 
flufy gowns nding white horses. That 
is the circus! 

You are not convinced? Watch a 
father when he breaks the news to his 
little son that the circus is coming. He 
takes him on his knee and tells the 
news. The boy is excited. He wants to 
hear all about the circus. What does his 
father tell him he wul see? 

Clowns. That is first. The elephants— 
g-r-e-a-t big elephants. Pretty ladies 
riding white horses. 

So while there are children, the circus 
will be clowns, elephants, and pretty 
ladies on white horses. We may bring 
in other attractions—the thrillers, the 
pomp and parades, the amazing feats of 
skiit and daring to please others; but 


He even got the - 


without clowns, elephants, and pretty 
ladies on white horses it would not be 
the circus, or the real American amuse- 
ment. i 

The elephants, of course; are the great 
animal attraction. It is because they are 
big, and bigness ‘appeals to the child 
mind; they are bigger to a child than 
they are to a grown person, largely, I 
think, because a boy three feet tall, 
looking up at the huge animal, sees it at 
an angle that makes it appear larger than 
it really is. Elephants excite a kind of 
awed admiration; tigers, the sense of 
smoothness, stealth; lions, the respect of 
majesty. 

he chief interest in animals, after the 
elephants, is in the sea lions, which 
arouse amazed admiration by their 
seemingly human intelligence. Just what 
the psychology of this appeal of the sea 
lion to the human is I am uncertain— 
surprise and amazement, I believe. We 
know, however, that the seals are great 
centers of interest, and that people never 
row tired of watching their tricks. 
Monkeys, are, and always will be, the 
chief attraction ‘to.the children and to 
human beings with the child type of 
mind. It is much the same appeal as 
that of a baby. 

As to horses, there exists in the human 
mind a love and admiration for the horse 
that is almost beyond comprehension. 
There is some psychic connection between 
the human and the equine animal, which 
is perhaps inherited. I have found but 
one class lacking in this love of the 
horse, and they are a certain people in 
New York; upon inquiry I learned that 
in their native land the horse is practically 
unknown. Quite recently, a returned 
officer of artillery in whose command 
were many of these people, informed me 
that they would as lief go into a cage of 
lions as into a corral filled with horses. 
Not knowing the horse, they fear it. 


T IS largely bccause of this universal 

love of horses that Ringling Brothers 
have opposed the idea of motorizing the 
circus. Looking further, we know that, 
within a short time, the horse will be 
almost as much of a curiosity to the 
public as the giraffe was a generation 
ago. Do you realize how few of the 
new generation ever have seen a four- or 
six-horse team? Our circus horses, which 
of course are selected with the greatest 
care, are almost as much of an attraction, 
either in a city or in the country, as are 
the rare animals collected from all over 
the world to form the educational feature 
of the shows. 

Besides that, we do not believe that 
people want to see machinery in motion 
when they come to a circus. They want 
the "human interest." If they love 
machinery, they will go to a mechanical 
exhibit. They want to see big, sweaty, 
brawny men performing feats, whether 
of strength or of skill and daring; the 
crowds which watch the erection of the 
big "top" would be disappointed if the 
poles and canvas were to be lifted by 
machinery; they gather to watch and 
admire the skill and strength of men. 

People come to a circus in a mood differ- 
ent from that in which they approach any 
other amusement, possibly excepting base- 
ball; circus crowds are proverbially the 
best-natured in the (Continued on page 182) 
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If You Are Up Against It— 
Go Around! 


Some roads are so bad that you have to detour— 
It’s the same way with lots of troubles 


By Dr. Frank Crane 


HAT proportion of the 

billion or so people in- 

habiting the earth are Up 

Against It? 

I like that somewhat slangy 
hrase. It is vivid, real, full of poetry. 

e can sense in it the man beating his 
fists upon the closed door. 

How many women are sitting red-eyed 
id the ruin of their house of 
dreams, whispering tragically, "It's all 
over"? How many lovers scorned are 
saying, “My light is gone out forever"? 
How many business men are muttering, 
“I am a failure"? How many discouraged 
boys, girls, old folks are exclaiming, 
"What s the use"? 

Oh, the army of the Defeated Ones! 

Get that horde in your mind's eye— 
the blind and deaf and all the physically 
deficient, the sick of body and of spirit, 
the laborer out of a job, the actor dis- 
missed, the singer who has failed, the 
miner whose claim has proved worthless, 
the student who has flunked, the hus- 
band and wife divorced, the politician 
defeated, the army of the dejected, 
mooning in self-pity—and you will have 
some idea of what is meant by hell. 

Besides these, all of us, even the usually 
contented ones, have our moments of 
bitterness. We now and then come to an 
impasse. The road is blocked. We come 
to a stone wall. We are Up Against It. 

Now, I am not going to preach to 
these baffled ones, nor cozen them with 

latitudes and hollow homilies. Nor will 
| tell them “Heaven is your home,” and 
“It might be worse," and “It’s all a bless- 
ing in disguise." I will not give them any 
pious promises nor comfortable lies. 

But I will show them a trick. That's 
all. Just a clever dodge, by which they 
can escape. 

I shall not tell them to cheer up when 
there is no cheer, to hope on when they 
can see no hope, nor to struggle and 
pray and persist—but just to use their 
gumption. 

For instance: 

When you are out motoring, sometimes 
i find the road barred; the highway is 

ing repaired; you cannot pass, and you 
see the sign "Detour," with an arrow 
pointing to the left perhaps, to a narrow 
woods-road. 

What then? Do you sit there and wait 
for somebody to come along and take 
you to an asylum? you give up and 
weep, or pray—or swear? No; you make 
the «Detur Often you discover that the 
Detour was the best part of your trip. 
And then, being of a reflective turn, you 
set down in your commonplace book 


these points of “The Gospel of the De- 
tour": : 


l. I waste less time making the Detour 
than if I attempted to push through the pro- 
hibited road. 

2. I am happier making the Detour than I 
would be raging because I could not go 
straight on. 

3. 'The Detour may be the quickest way. 
“The longest way round is the shortest way 
home." 

4. The Detour is often the most interesting. 
I find new adventure. I meet the unexpected. 

5. I cannot control the road, and I cannot 
prevent obstacles, but I can adjust myself. 

6. Most people who arrive have come by 
Detours. 


Did you ever notice on the map that 
the wriggliest lines are the rivers? No 
river runs straight. 

d yet rivers are the oldest, smoothest, 
and most reliable means of transportation 
in the world. God made them. Men used 
them long before railways or streets. You 
need no horse nor steam nor sail; just 
get on your raft and you'll float down. 

The river is the eternal type of cir- 
cumvention. 

It does not break down and batter and 
push and blast its way to the sea. It goes 
around. When it comes to a rock, a 
mountain, or a rise of land, it simply 
noses about until it finds some point of 
least resistance, and goes that way, 
whether it is forward, back, or sideways, 
for it knows that at last it must find the 
Ocean. 

And, Soul of Man, why cannot you 
find your goal—which is Happiness—by 
the river way? Why push and sweat and 
spend your strength and invite the glooms 
when you meet the obstacle? Why not 
£o around it? 


The Health Detour 


IET us look at some of your obstacles. 
Is there anything in the world more 
interesting than you and your troubles? 
Very well. Let us consider your barred 
highway and note the Detours. 

irst of all there is the Detour of 
Health. 

This is timely. For the world just now 
is full of cripples, the horrible harvest of 
war, the price and penalty of the madness 
of nations. Your boy, so proud and up- 
stading when he marched away, has 
come home with his mght arm gone. 
Your husband is back—blind! He that 
was a leader is now classed in the ranks 
of the unfortunate. The pillar has become 
a burden. l 

All over this United States are muti- 
lated bodies, men once fair and fit reduced 


to a certain dependence. You who reac 
this may be one of them...You.ask your. 
self what chance you have now in the 
reat struggle. You had great ambitions 
here are they now? oh 

Well, what has happened? You are no: 
dead. The journey is not over. Yot 
have simply come to a fence across th 
road, with a red lantern dangling. Whicl 
does not mean that you cannot go on 
but that you cannot go on That Way. 

But look! There.is a sign “Detour.” 
You can go around! 

What is it you want? What does any 
man want? Only this: a chance to work 
to be self-supporting and independent. 
and to find contentment. : 

Well, that does not take two legs. It 
does not take all of the five senses. Some 
of the greatest achievements have beer 

ained by physically deficient persons 

o you not recall the poetry of blinc 
Milton, and the scientific discoveries ol 
blind Huber, the music of deaf Beethoven, 
the literary mastery of consumptive 
Robert Louis Stevenson, and all the lon; 
list of those who Detoured? 

Are you a consumptive? Is it impos 
sible to live in your home town, wher 
your business, your relatives and all you: 
-interests lie? There are-other towns 
There are regions where you can liv 
out your allotted span, be happy, an 
perhaps recover. California and Arizon: 
and Colorado are full of “lungers, 
forced to leave their homes and go to 
distant clime; and most of them, whe 
they get adjusted, are glad of it an 
wouldn’t go back if they were well. The 
have fallen in love with their new hom 
The Detour has proved more delightfi 
than the old road. 

Sir Arthur Pearson, the great Englis 
publisher, was the proprietor of five bi 

nglish dailies and a string of magazin 
throughout Great Britain. In the prin 
of life, in the midst of a career of wealt 
and power, he mysteriously lost his sigh 
The greatest specialists could do nothin 
This man, in the thick of a myri: 
activities, was suddenly condemned | 
fate to spend the rest of his days 
darkness. 

He had come to a Detour. He took 
like a good motorist. He had not lc 
his nerve, he said; he had simply lost | 
optic nerve. 

He sold his papers and devoted hii 
self to the business of showing the bli 
how to get on. He became the head 
St. Dunstan's Hospital for Blinded S 
diers and Sailors in Regent's Park, I« 
don. There he taught the gospel of Hap 
Detours. His (Continued on page 4 


What Shall It Profit a Man 
A Novel—By Bruce Barton 


Young Bill Field Tastes Money 


and. Power 


And encounters a few surprises 


Read This—Just to Refresh Your Memory 


ILL FIELD, whose parents died when he was a child, grew up thinking that his father 

had left him a small fortune. It is his intention, using this fortune as a nucleus, to become a 
ich man by the time he is thirty-five. He is in love with Edith Tolliver, a society girl, who has 
ntimated that she will marry him at the end of the year. But on the day of his graduation, he 
3 notified that his father has left him practically nothing. He gets a job as laborer in the Mor- 
anville Plow Works. Through the friendship of Mildred Emerson, niece of Dewitt, president 
f the company, he is taken into the office, and later sent out to sell Morganville plows. He 
nakes good in a big way; his future is secure; he will now marry Edith Tolliver. Then comes 
he announcement of Edith’s approaching marriage to another man. 

Meanwhile, Mildred Emerson, who has befriended him, has also fallen in love with him. 
‘his fact he discovers and, partly out of generosity, he marries her. His favor with Dewitt 
nereases, He and Mildred are made stockholders in the company, and Dewitt gives them a 
mall farm on the outskirts of the town where for a while they live happily. But as stockholder 
nd boss, Bill finds that a gulf separates him from the ordinary laborers whose friendship he had 
rized in the old days when he also was a laborer. Likewise, Mildred is worried by his material- 
sm, and by his increasing absorption in business. He regrets these things, but decides that you 
ant have everything in life. 


With his growing materialism, grows also the hope in Field's mind that. Dewitt, who is a 


mchelor, and who has heart trouble, will leave him and Edith a fortune. 


While Field is in 


‘hicago attending a meeting of manufacturers, notable among whom is Mr. Flitcraft, who former- 
v tried to buy the Morganville Plow Works, he gets a long-distance message from Mildred telling 


im that Dewitt is dead. 


facturer's will. 


He hurries back to find Mildred heartbroken. 
lickson, Dewitt's lawyer, rides home with Bill and Edith. 


After the funeral, 
Hickson has with him the dead man- 


Has Dewitt left the young couple his fortune? In their home, while Bill 


‘eld waits with pounding heart, Hickson slowly opens the will and spreads it on the table. 


DWARD DEWITT had left his 
entire estate without restriction 
to his niece, Mildred Emerson 

Field. 

Hickson, the lawyer, delayed 
ye announcement as long as was humanly 
ossible, fumbling interminably over the 
all. He was one of those individuals to 
'hom good news of any sort seems a kind 
f sacrilege, a defiance of the order of the 
niverse. All his life he had “enjoyed” 
oor health. Moreover, he had remarked 
‘peated instances where good fortune 
as but the forerunner of disaster, a fact 
hich he took care to impress upon Field 
id Mildred in a few solemn words. He 
usted that this great gift of wealth from 
1e who had been his intimate friend 
ould not prove a curse to their young 
ves; but he left them no doubt as to his 
vn conviction in the matter. 

They followed him dutifully to the door 
id were careful to express their gratitude 
r his friendship and advice, but they 
d not urge him to stay. Instinctively, 
eld knew that Mildred had borne about 
| that her heart could bear that day; he 
as glad when he could close the door 
id be with her alone. She slipped back 
to the big living-room, where, in the 
st years, she had so often sat and read 
her uncle, and there Field found her, 
id took her in his arms. 


© 


“Were all alone in the world now, 
dear," he said softly,“ but we have each 
other.” 

She raised her eyes and, looking up at 
him from under her glistening lashes, 
attempted a pathetic little smile. 

“We'll have to stick closer together 
than ever,” he added. 

Still without speaking, she put her arms 
around his neck, and drawing his lips to 
hers kissed him; then silently she slipped 
up-stairs to the room that had been hers 
in the days of her girlhood. 

Field put on his hat and started down 
the front walk. The house was lonesome; 
it seemed to be echoing still to the foot- 
steps of another presence. He wanted to 
get away from the smell of flowers and the 
condolences of friends—like the odor of 
the flowers, a bit too heavy and too sweet. 

The Works were, of course, closed in 
respect to the memory of their owner. 
Field had made no plan to visit them this 
day; but walking aimlessly, he woke with 
a start after a few minutes to discover 
that his well-trained legs had carried him 
almost to the office door. With a little 
shrug of surrender, he slipped the key 
into the lock. He was still thinking of 
Mildred.’ He had meant what he said 
about being closer to her from now on. 
Beginning to-day, he would turn over a 
new leaf. He kept saying that over again 


to himself all the way up the stairs. The 
resolve was still strong within him as he 
crossed the deserted office. It lingered 
even after he had taken off his hat and 
hung it on the nail behind his chair— 
even after he had seated himself at his 
desk. And for almost a minute more. 
Then Business stretched out its command- 
ing arm, and memory withdrew. 


It WAS interesting to Field to discover 
what a change the sense of ownership 
wrought in his feeling toward the Works. 
For three years they had been his to all 
intents and purposes; his will was the 
mainspring of their progress. In the com- 
munity and in the trade it was recognized 
that he was the real power, and Dewitt a 
mere figurehead. ut now, with the 
transfer of the stock to Mildred's name, 
the dingy old red brick building took on 
new beauties to his eyes. He came to 
know every scar and blemish on it, as a 
woman knows the marks on her baby’s 
body; and no new scratch could make its 
appearance without exciting his special, 
and frequently unpleasant, inquiry. At 
night, when everyone but the watchman 
had left, he would sometimes wander 
about its vacant shops for an hour, setting 
a machine right here, moving a waste- 


- basket there—tenderly, solicitously, put- 


ting his child to bed. 
n the second year after Dewitt’s death 
he acquired the vacant land on both 
sides of the Works and began the erection 
of two big new wings that would make it 
possible for him almost to double the 
annual output. The construction was a 
joy to him. “This,” he said to himself, 
“is something worth a man's giving his 
life for. This is conquering the world. 
If I should die next year, they would say 
of me: ‘That big new building there—he 
built it. They turn out twice as man 
lows now as they did before he took 
old. They employ nearly two hundred 
more men.'" His heart beat a little 
faster at the thought; he carried his head 
high, proud of the deference with which 
men greeted him on the street. He was 
one of the little city's big men now; al- 
ready he had been elected to Dewitt's 

He on the board of the First National 

ank. 

'The new buildings were two thirds 
completed when Ed Callahan stepped 
quietly into his office late one afternoon 
and stood deferentially, cap in hand. 
Field was busy with some papers; and 
when he glanced up after a minute he did 
not entirely succeed in concealing his 
surprise. ‘The men seldom found their 


What Shall It Pr 


way into his ofhce these days. He had 
hired a works manager and put him in 
charge, with the specific purpose of saving 
himself from their interruptions. It was 
an idea that Fhtcraft had given him, 
and it seemed to work very well. 

"You can't get big things done, if 
you're going to let yourself be bothered 
every ‘time one of your men has a sick 
baby,” Flitcraft had said with a laugh. 
“Hire somebody to listen to their 
troubles; your time is too valuable.” 

But Callahan, of course, was a little 
different. Callahan had been his boss 
not so many years ago—and his friend. 

“Hello, Ed!” he cried heartily, reaching 
out his hand. "How's everything? 
What's on your mind?” 

Callahan did not respond; his hands 
still clutched his cap. 

“T got a little favor to ask, Mr. Field," 
he began uneasily. Field felt again the 
implied rebuke of the Mister, but he pre- 
ferred to ignore it. It was part of the 
penalty of power, he said to himself. A 
man couldn't keep growing and not out- 
grow his old friends, along with his old 
clothes and his old ambitions. Even if he 
wanted to be friendly, the jealousy of the 
men whom he had outstripped would 
make it difficult. 


L E TRIED to make his answer cordial, 

but there was in his tone that guarded 
note which comes to men of whom favors 
are often asked. . 

“Glad to do anything I can, Ed," he 
said with attempted heartiness. " What 
is it?” à 

“Pd like to know if you could give my 
boy Ed something to do around the office 
after school hours," Callahan. answered. 
“He ain't very strong, but he's willing 
and —" 

“Little Ed!" Field. cried im astonish- 
ment. “ You don't mean to tell me little 
Ed is old enough to work!” 

** He's fourteen," Callahan replied short- 
ly. "And big for his age, though, as I 
say, he ain't strong—" 

* But fourteen, Ed," Field protested. 
“Lord, man, a youngster ought not to go 
to work at fourteen. What about all those 
plans we used to make for sending him 
to college?" 

Callahan uttered a short, hard laugh 
that was not good to hear. 

“I guess college ain't for the likes of 
him," he answered a bit sullenly. “Not 
with his mother sick—and pay no bigger 
than mine." 

Field rose, and stepping around his 
desk laid a hand on Callahan's arm. 

**Look here, Ed,” he said kindly; ‘you 
mustn’t let yourself get discouraged. 
We're building a big new plant here; it's 
going to double our output. There will be 
chances for everybody—I’ve had you in 
mind. .. . You mustn't let little Ed make 
a mistake. Just hang on a few months 
until the new plant—” 

Callahan drew back from his touch, and 
his tone was sharp and defiant. 

“ Double output for you," he answered 
sharply; “but no double wages for me and 
the likes of me. Always 'wait a few 
months'." He repeated Field's words 
scornfully. “‘Just a few months.’ No, 
Mr. Field, beggin’ your pardon, I've 
watched the game too long, and there’s 
nothin’ in the waitin’ and the hopin’ 
business. Besides, we got to have money 
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He reached out his arms, and drawing her close to him kissed her forehead rever- 


ently. 


“I am not worthy of her,” he said to himself; ‘‘she is too good for me. 


She knows what is worth while in life; I must give her a chance to teach me” 


now—not in a few months. So I ask you 
again, is there a place for little Ed?" 

Field was hurt and angry, but he made 
one more attempt. 

“Itsa great mistake, Ed," he protested 
quietly, "a great mistake to sacrifice a 
boy's future for the lack of a little money. 
If you'll let me give you a lift tem- 


porarily— Or, I'll tell you what! Let 
Mrs. Field and me take care of Ed's col- 
lege education. We have no boy.” 

But pride is a luxury that all classes 
can afford. 

"We're not acceptin’ charity—yer 
said Callahan. “Is there a place for little 
Ed or not? Yes or no?” 


” 
, 


“Send him in," Field answered re- 
signedly; *I'l find a place somewhere or 
other for him." 

Without another word Callahan turned 
and left the room. Field watched the 
door shut behind him, and sat for a 
while staring’ moodily at the blotter on 
his desk. 

What fools all these common men 

. were, he said to himself; thinking al- 
i ways of the immediate minute; unable 
to look ahead. Proud, stubborn, sus- 
t picious—what could a man do with them 
a —or for them? 


The American Magazine 
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The clerk passed him his key. Field was no new phenome- 
had stood behind that counter and watched just such men 
landed on his solar-plexus,’’ he thought to himself; and im- 


At least his conscience was clear in 
Callahan's case. He had offered to do the 
square thing; yes, even a generous thing. 
The man was crazy to refuse it. 

He turned to his work, but somehow the 
interview would not pass out of his mind. 
He was annoyed at himself, angry that 
his consciousness of having done the 
right thing should not set the whole 
matter immediately at rest. Why had 
Callahan and he grown so far apart? He 
looked back over the record of his years 
in Morganville, and could find no accusa- 
tion in it. His success had not made him 


proud or difficult to get on with. Why was 
there suspicion in Callahan’s manner, 
where there once had been friendliness 
and even affection? 

Workmen were children, he decided. 
Flitcraft was right about them. Let a 
man get tied up with big affairs, so that he 
no longer had time to pet them, and im- 
mediately they began to pout. Better to 
forget them altogether. 

LA for a second time he turned to the 
papers before him, but still with a mind 
divided. His reason had settled the 
question and put it definitely aside. But 
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non in his experience. For years he 
go in and out. *''Someone has 
mediately turned back to his work 


a voice beyond and beneath reason stub- 
bornly continued to reiterate it. Had 
something been crowded out of his soul 
as success flowed in—something that once 
had made men like Callahan love him? 
There had been more than resentment 
in Callahan’s face; there had been judg- 


ment. 

And all through the rest of the day 
the face kept coming up accusingly before 
Field’s eyes, and mingled with it—in that 
unaccountable fashion of our dreams— 
the face of Mildred, his wife. 

Field left the office early that afternoon, 


tired by doubts—which was a sort of 
tiredness new in his experience. 


CHAPTER XVII 


VER since Dewitt’s death Flitcraft 

of the National Plow Company had 
been hovering in the offing, with renewed 
suggestions of a merger. To all his im- 
portunities, expressed or merely intimat- 
ed, Field turned a deaf ear. Any merger 
that would destroy the identity of the 
Morganville Works was impossible, and he 
told Flitcraft so very fr: kiy: lt would 


be treason to Dewitt's memory. The 
Works were his monument, his im- 
mortality. Field regarded himself as 
merely the trustee of the old man's 
ambition and desires; his conscience, 
from with his success considerably 
ess tender on’ some points, was: 
adamant on this. 

He would never combine with 
the National. But to move his office 
to Chicago—there was no treachery 
in that. No loss, and a very consid- 
Roney gain. The Morganville Com- 

had outgrown its swaddling 
bt es; it deserved a bigger setting. 
And Field, too, felt cramped and un- 
satisfied in the little city. It needed 
a big city and contact with big men 
to make a man think big. He tried 
to make this all clear to Mildred 
one evening in front of the fireplace 
in the Pleasant Street house; but 
she was entirely unimpressed. 


H, WILL, I love it here,” 

she cried; “every street and 
every face. All my friends are here. 
And I hate Chicago. Besides, we 
have money enough." 

“You don't understand, dear," 
he replied patiently, trying to be 
very considerate, and feeling again 
how far apart they were, how little 
they had ever come to share each 
other's hearts. “It isn't more 
money I'm after—though I want 
that, too. But it's power— prestige. 
I want to make my name mean 
something—like Armour’s, and 
Morgan's, and the big ones. Why 
shouldn't I, with the start I've got? ? 

“Why, think what it will mean,” 
he continued, his enthusiasm kin- 
dling. “They” ll have my picture in 
the papers. I'll begin to get into 
national organizations—an every- 
thing. And you—you’ll be one of 
the Eai women “of ‘the country 
some day—” Me 

He glanced across at her, and 
saw that it all left her cold. If he 
could have read her mind, as some 
men, long married, learn to know 
the thoughts of the women they 
love, he would have recoiled before 
the gulf that stretched between 
them. For she was:saying to hev- 
self: “His picture in the papers: 
more money: more fame—O God, 
what emptiness!" 

Something of her thought trans- 
ferred itself to his mind while he 
stood looking down at her. He 
felt a momentary flash of irrita- 
tion. Why couldn't she understand him 
better, he asked himself, why couldn't 
she have some of the ambition that 
made Flitcraft's wife such a propelling 
influence! He was at once ashamed 
of himself for the question. If she did 
not understand him, he acknowledged it, 
it was surely not her fault. She had tried; 
but what opportunity had he given her? 
How much was he at home? When had 
they taken a real vacation together? 
When he spoke again, there was a new 
note in his voice. 

“There’s another reason, of course,’ ' he 
said. “If you were with me in Chica 
things would be different with us. We 
can't go on this way—it isn't living. I'm 
away so much that even when I do get 
" 
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home I feel like a stranger in our own 

house... like a stranger to you.... It isn’t 
for us. . . we—we ought to see more 

of each other—be closer together. . . .” 

She rose with a little start and taking 
a quick step cleared the distance between 

- them and stood at his side, her warm eyes 
scarching his face. 

“Oh, do you mean that, Will?” she 
cried. “Do you really mean that yov'll 
have more time if we go to Chicago, more 
time for me?" : : 

He nodded, silenced by the revelation 
of her feeling. 


“And you won't have to be away every’ 


night? And there won't be any more long 
trips? Can we go back to the beginning 
again, and have time to love each other... 
time as we did at first?” 

He reached out his arms, and drawing 
her close to him kissed her forehead 
reverently. “I am not worthy of her," 
he said to himself; “she is too good for 
me. She knows what is worth while in 
life; I must give her a chance to teach 
me. 

“T know we will be happy there, Mil- 
dred,” he said aloud. “Ever so happy." 

A tear sparkled in her eyes. 

“Oh, Will, if only I can have you again 
—your old real self—I’d be happy any- 
where.” 

“Then it’s settled?" he asked, with a 
little laugh that stuck and died in his 
throat. : 

She nodded, burying her head on his 
shoulder. And presently her body shook 
with dry, hard sobs. And Field, clasping 
her close, read for once her heart aright. 

“I must be children as well as husband 
to her," he thought solemnly. “Shes 
lonesome. Lord, E only we'd bai given 
children—” 

Later, when she had gone up to bed, 
he still sat smoking and gazing into the 
hre that lay dying on the hearth. He 
thought of that other evening, years be- 
fore, when he had sat before another fire 
in the fraternity house at college and 
boasted that he would have a quarter of a 
million by thirty-five. 

Well, he had it. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


HEIR first few weeks in Chicago were 

a sort of second honeymoon. Field 
opened his offices in one of the newer 
buildings on Michigan Avenue, and they 
found a suite of rooms at a hotel across the 
river whose windows gave them a glimpse 
of the lake. They shopped about in 
furniture stores, buying the desks and 
cabinets for the office, eating their 
luncheons in out-of-the-way little res- 
taurants, and exploring the city together 
at night. 

Field felt younger and more alive than 
at any time for years; and the new color 
in Mildred’s cheeks, and the smile that 
greeted him when he came back to the 
hotel after a day at the office, filled him 
with a new tenderness and a quiet con- 
tent. 

He congratulated himself on the reso- 
lution to leave Morganville. This Chi- 
cago was a city worthy of a man's con- 
quering; he felt a new thrill in measuring 
himself against it, and even Mildred was 
catching the spirit. At least, so ir seemed. 

Flitcraft was away on a business trip 
to South America when they arrived; and 
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| as they had no other friends in Chicago. 
their evenings were entirely their own.’ 


They spent them at the theatres, or the 
opera, or in eating leisurely meals at the 
hotels, and wondering to themselves 
about the men and women at the tables 
about them. One night Mildred even 
induced him to visit a college settlement 
in which she had become interested. The 
visit was not altogether a success. Field 
asked direct, searching questions of the 
head resident. How long had the settle- 
ment been in existence? How much visible 
effect had it had on the district in that 
period? He did not want generalities; he 
wanted facts. Just what had been accom- 
plished. The head resident chafed some- 
what under the inquisition, and at length 
refused to be questioned any further, ig- 
noring Field and devoting himself. to 
Mildred. 

"You were almost rude to Doctor 
Melcher, Will," she said reprovingly as 
they drove away. 
= He laughed, drawing her arm close to 
im 
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“Hes a kind-hearted old fake,” he 
chuckled. ‘Damning us rich men, and 
coaxing money away from our wives all 
in the same day.” 

“But he does so much good, Will,” 
she insisted. “You have no idea how the 
poor people love him.” 

Field refused to pursue the argument, 
bending over to kiss her lightly on the 
forehead instead. He had adopted that 
method of ending discussions recently, 
assuming that it answered everything, 
and never suspecting the resentment that 
it stirred in her. “He treats me like a 
child,” Mildred said to herself. And for 
the first time since their arrival in Chi- 
cago they were silent through the evening, 
wondering, each of them, whether the 
move from Morganville had really set- 
tled anything after all. 


JATE one afternoon Flitcraft blew 
into Field's office, fresh from South 
America and bubbling over with enthu- 
siasm and new plans. 

“Theres money hanging on trees 
waiting for us, Field!" he exclaimed. 
“And it's a shame we aren't organized 
to take it. lve got a scheme—a big 
scheme—and we're the only two men in 
the world that can handle it.” 

“Well, well, shoot!’ Field laughed. 
“You needn't be so darned mysterious." 

“It’s too big to tell in a minute,” 
Flitcraft protested. “Stay down to 
dinner to-night, and ll give you the 
whole story." 

Field had promised to take Mildred to 
the opera that evening. He remembered 
it guiluly, even as he reached for the 
telephone. He would have suggested a 
postponement to Flitcraft, but the man’s 
enthusiasm was contagious. Besides, 
Mildred could not reasonably object; 
they had had every evening together for 
weeks—and this was only one. She was 
not at the hotel, and he gave a message 
for her to the maid, and a little later the 
two men left the ofhce together. 

Flitcraft’s great scheme was nothing 
less than a company to go after the 
foreign trade of the world, beginning with 
the South American markets and extend- 
ing into the Orient. 

“The European nations have us simply 
lashed to the mast," he exclaimed, ‘‘and 


with no reason for it, either. No better 
goods; no better salesmen. Just better 
organization, that's all. And a better 
knowledge of the countries. I've got the 
man to handle the South American end; 
I've got the bank interested; and all it 
needs is for you and me to lay out the 
plan and get together the organization 
on this end. I tell you; it will be the 
biggest thing we ever did! It makes a man 
feel as if he were really amounting to 
something, to reach out and touch the 
whole world.” 

Field's eyes kindled at the thought. 
They went from dinner to Flitcraft’s 
office, and it was long after midnight 
when they parted. 

'That evening session proved to be thc 
first of a long succession. The negotia- 
tions with the bankers met a hundred 
unexpected obstacles, each one of which 
required careful clearing up. Both men 
were occupied with their own business, 
and what the days would not contain the 
nights had to make room for. Mildred 
accepted the situation after a little pro- 
test, and Field even believed that he 
discovered in her a real enthusiasm over 
the project. He told himself that Chica, 
had made a new woman of Mildred; she 
was catching the vision of big things. As 
the negotiations grew more complicated 
and pressing he forgot to think about her, . 
contenting himself with a few words at 
the breakfast table. She would under- 
stand, he felt sure; it was only for a little 
while. Afterward they would have time 
again. ... He was going to make her one 
of the great ladies of Chicago. ... 

So he argued, bending himself to the 
task which was so much greater than 
anything he had yet attempted. The 
strain told on him; both he and Flitcraft 
grew haggard and tired-eyed, as the 
night sessions followed one er the 
other. Yet they seemed to be making un- 
deniable progress. The bankers were a 
little more enthusiastic each day; they 
were receiving assurances of support 
from important quarters. 

Borne up by hope, they carried their 
plans to the point of final action; and on 
the decisive day, when it seemed that the 
whole great project lay securely in their 
grasp—on that day the bankers became 
suddenly conservative. Conditions were 
not such as to warrant a huge gamble of 
this sort, they said; there were very dis- 
turbing elements in the political situation; 
money would be tighter; every new thing 
of this sort must wait: How long? They 
could not say. Perhaps six months, per- 
haps a year, perhaps indefinitely. 


IKE a man in a dream Field left the 
paneled room and found his way out 
into the street. It was the first great busi- 
ness disappointment of his life, and he 
reeled under it. He felt suddenly old; 
the accumulated weariness of weeks 
seemed a huge load, pressing down on his 
shoulders, cutting short his breath. He 
found his way blindly across the bridge 
and into his hotel. 
The clerk passed him his key with a 
merely casual glance. Field was no new 
henomenon in his experience. For years 
he had stood behind that counter and 
watched just such men go in and out— 
strong, tall men, with gray beginning to 
creep into their temples, and the threat 
of fatness here and (Continued on page 160) 


‘Th’ ole home hai.’t what it used t' be. T'day it hain't much more'n a service station— 
a place t' doll up an' powder our noses, an' grab a bite t' eat an' then beon our way 


Abe Martin on the Movies 


ILLUSTRATION BY TONY SARG 


NLY t'day oneof our most promi- 
nent citizens disposed of a pay- 
in' business that he might move 
i a larger town where his wife 
and family might enjoy th' ad- 
vantage o' more an' fresher films. 

It's only reasonable t' suspect that any 
institution that thrives where three gro- 
cers failed before is goin’ t’ affect our na- 
tional life. 

You can't find anyone any more unless 
you spend twenty-five or thirty cents look- 
in’ fer 'em in th’ movie shows. Th’ family 
that used t' set around home in th' evenin' 
now splits up fer th' Isis, th' Moonbeam, 
th' Bijou, th' Dolly Varden, an' th' Palms. 
Folks that used t' discuss their favorite au- 
thors now discuss their favorite film con- 
cerns. Lodges an’ churches are tryin’ t' hold 
their members by installin' picture ma- 
chines, while ole familiar places o' business 
have been converted int’ picture palaces. 
Fellers that used t' offer you a se-gar now 
say, “Have a film on me." Travelin’ men 
invite their customers across th' street or 
around th' corner to see Mary Pickford or 
Charlie Chaplin instead o' bi 'em a 
high-ball. Strangers in town never see 
nothin’ but th’ movies. Shoppers who go 
down-town t’ buy a mackerel, or a yard 0’ 
calico, fergit an’ leave it in a nickelodeon 
seat. Young lovers no longer plan fer th’ 
future on park benches or on th’ trellised 
verandy but seek th’ darkest movie the- 
atre, an’ hold hands an’ watch th’ flicker- 
in’ drama. 

When Pinky Kerr wuz run down by a 
car o' pop'lar brand th’ other day, ever’ 
nickel the-ater in town had t' be paged 


By Kin Hubbard 


before a doctor could be found. Squire 
Marsh Swallow is havin’ his movie the- 
atre hours lettered on his office door. 
Folks that never saw a reg’lar actor on th’ 
hoof kin give you th’ pedigree o’ ever’ 
screen favorite in th’ country. Lafe Bud 
wuz regarded as a burglar fer months until 
it leaked out that he made his money 
writin’ scenarios. People formerly un- 
known t' th’ social world now think noth- 
in’ o’ throwin’ a forty-five or fifty cent 
the-atre party, not t' mention th’ outlay 
fer th' salted peanuts that go t' make th' 
entertainment complete. Proud, haughty 
first families who never used t' think o' 
bein’ seen at anything lighter than ‘“Got- 
terdammerung" now roll up t th’ Cozy, 
or th' Crystal Dell, in their luxurious 
limousines an’ plank down their nickels t’ 
see ‘Belle, th’ Beautiful Wrap Checker,” 
an’ rub elbows with th’ tired scrub-woman 
an’ shiny tradesman. 


HAT th’ nickel the-atre has an educa- 

tional value ther’ kin be no doubt. 
Many who, thro’ exigencies o' business or 
lack o' funds, are not able t’ travel look t' 
th’screen. They see how codfish are dried, 
an’ how th’ Panama Canal locks are oper- 
ated; they know how a torpedo boat floun- 
ders in a gale, an’ how a butterfly is born; 
they know how a tarpon is landed, an’ 
they also know how a sea gull feeds her 
young. 

Over t' Bloom Center th’ movie the- 
atres are controlled by a non-partisan 
board o' censors that has only th’ public 
welfare at heart. Its members serve with- 
out pay an’ are therefore thorough an’ 


tireless. Fer instance, in th’ graspin’ four- 
part film, “Too Proud t' Clerk,” th’ sub 
title, “ Flushed with wine, Celia Bares Her 
Past,” wuz crossed out, while th’ lobster 
palace scene wuz cut t' one foot. No caba- 
ret scene is allowed to measure over two 
feet. Films made up entirely o cham- 
pagne, low necks, letter writin', telephon- 
in’ an’ chokin’ are barred. Th’ board o' 
censors is now considerin’ th’ feasibility o’ 
prohibitin’ all scenes where lovers stroll 
through tall, wavin’ grass an’ blowin’ 
shrubbery, or bill an’ coo on dangerous 
overhangin’ rocks, dn th’ ground that 
they're misleadin’ an’ untrue t' life in 
North America. 

We clip th’ follerin’ from th’ Bloom 
Center “Slip Horn" jest t' show th’ great 
good th’ censor board is accomplishin’: 


Yesterday afternoon th’ patrons o’ th’ Fairy 
Grotto witnessed th’ first big release by th’ Jay 
Bird Film Company in th’ current reel, “Sage 
Brush Steve's Vow,” permitted by virtue of its 
givin’ th’ public an excellent idea o’ th’ hop in- 
dustry of Oregon. Th’ hop fields were realistic 
but lacked adequate support, as Nina Delmato, 
as Goldie, failed to contrast sufficiently with th’ 
brown sage brush background t’ save th’ thread 
o' th’ play in th’ last part. Young Oscar, th’ 
boy soprano, wuz not allowed t’ sing. 


But whether it’s th’ light car o’ moder- 
ate price, or th’ movie the-atre, or both, 
that has altered our domestic life, the fact 
remains that th’ ole home hain't what it 
used t’ be. "l'day it hain’t much more'n a 
service station—a place t' doll up an’ 
powder our noses, an' grab a bite t' cat an' 
then be on our way. 
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I Refuse to Grow 


Old 


Age means a slump for most folks—but there are 
ways to escape that tragedy 


Ma ' a man gets shoved out of 
his job when he is forty. Peo- 
ple say: *He's too old." He may be 
all right physically—but an old fogy, 
mentally. Mason shows us how to 
beat the game. Tue Eprron. 


HE other evening I attempted to 
kick the cat off the front porch, 
being annoyed by its yodeling. I 
missed the cat and kicked a Fole 
through a beautiful 
hanging basket containing D 
trailing arbutus and other 
presse plants. I lost my 
alance and measured my 
length on the porch floor. 
'The hired man brought a 
chain jack from the garage 


By Walt Mason 


It seems but a little while since I traded 
for a sorrel saddle horse with a blazed face. 
His only blemish as a saddle horse was 
that he wouldn't let anybody ride him. I 
didn't know that when I got him; I sup- 

sed that any woman or child could tool 

im around. 

So I vaulted upon his back with con- 
summate grace, and then vaulted off 
again, and landed on my head about twen- 
ty feet away. I realized then that I had 
been stung again. Although meek and 
humble by nature, there is a stubborn 
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big splash in the water, which had green 
slime on it. I dented up an acre of ground 
with my person before the nag got tired of 
the pastime and surrendered; and it was 
the proudest day of my life when I rode 
the steed to town, and saw the sick look 
on the faces of the b'hoys, who hoped and 
believed that the outlaw horse would take 
all the sunshine out of my life. For every- 
body rejoices when one gets the worst end 
of a horse trade. 

I thought of this adventurewhilethe doc- 
tor worked. Inthose days I seemed made 
of gutta percha, and noth- 
ing could hurt me enough to 
cause me to miss a meal. 
And now I can't kick at a 
cat, or fall out of bed, with- 
out breaking a lot of cast- 
ings and being taken into 
dry dock for repairs. 


and assisted me to my feet, 
and summoned the doctor. 
This eminent physician 
and surgeon spenda a good 
deal of his time going over 
me with a monkey wrench, 
keeping me in working or- 
der. I seem to require an 
overhauling every few days. 
A ligament needs vulcaniz- 
ing, or a joint needs new 
bushings arid washers, or, 
peradventure, ballastis nec-~- 
essary for a floating kid- 


“A man of your years 
should have more sense 
than to kick at a cat, know- 
ing how subtle and elusive 
cats are," remarked the man 
of science, as he put a new 
rivet in one of my ribs, which 
had been jarred loose; “you 
must remember that you, 
are no longer young, and 
your bones are brittle, and 
your various organs the 
worse for wear, and the most 
insignificant accident is like- 
ly to have serious results. 


* A man who is sound in wind and limb, 


Iu all in, or pretty near it, so my years would 
indicate; but Time cannot daunt my spirit, or 
my youthful airs abate. Not for me the carpet 
slippers, garments long since out of style, predi- 
gested food in dippers, or a sickly, graveyard 
smile. Till my system goes to pieces, falls apart 
beyond repair, I’m on deck, my loving nieces, 
with my coat tails in the air. You can't shelve 
your frisky uncle, you can’t back him off the street, 
though he has a large carbuncle and two ringbones 
on his feet. I am old as years are counted, but 
I’m young in fact, my dears, for my soul is not 
encumbered with the cobwebs of the years. I’m 
not ever backward-gazing, with a dotard’s vacant 
stare, claiming that all things amazing, all things 
great are buried there. I am living in the present, 
and the present is the stuff, and I find this world 
so pleasant I can hardly get enough. Oh, my 
whiskers may be snowy, and my step be kind o' 


. slow, and my bald spot rather showy, but I'm 


young, I'd have you know. I'm not one to thirst 
and hunger for the aspect of a sage, and I'll keep 
on getting younger till I haven't any age. 

Watt Mason. 


streak in me, and, as I gathered myself up 


I made u 


So far as I am concerned 
the doctor’s observations 
are true. Shortly after my 
fiftieth birthday I began to 
realize that I was getting 
old, and I sat me down, un- 
der my vine and fig tree, to 
think it out. This realiza- 
tion always sends a chill to 
the heart when it first comes 
home to you. Old age is a 
thing of dread. One associ- 
ates it with slippers and 
voluminous white whiskers 
and crutches. There is the 
haunting fear that some day . 
your loved ones will get 
tired of seeing you around, 
and will discuss the advisa- 
bility of taking you down 
to the woods and putting 
you out of your misery with 
a shotgun. : 

: Ishudderedatthethought 
of being bent and feeble, of 
sitting by the fire all day, 
reading Fox’s “Book of 
Martyrs,” and having a lot 
of trouble keeping my tor- 
toiseshell teeth in place. 

my mind that I wouldn’t 


with a good constitution,” continued the 
learned physician, “should increase in 
strength and efficiency until he is forty; 
from forty to fifty he should hold his own; 
after fifty he begins to go to pieces, and 
he learns to regret that there is no supply 
depot where interchangeable parts might 
be obtained, for something connected with 
his machinery is forever going wrong. And 
if he is so foolish as to kick the filling out 
of hanging baskets, eight feet from the 
ground, he must face a big repair bill.” 
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from the ground, I determined that I'd 
ride that horse or die of old age in the ef- 
fort. For three days I wrestled with the 
immoral brute. As fast as I'd get aboard 
him he'd throw me off and then sit down 
on me, or kick my hat over the barn in his 
playful way. Sometimes he reached 
around and bie samples out of my leg. He 


rubbed against trees, and brushed me off 


that way, and galloped full tilt toward a 
big tank of water, stopping short ten feet 
away, and I went right along and made a 


w old. The years might do their worst. 
determined that age is a state of mind 
more than anything else. If one faces for- 
ward and cultivates true optimism, he 
should be reasonably young at ninety. 
Most men slump in every way as they 
grow old. They reason that they'll be 
sleeping with their fathers in a little while, 
anyhow, so they should think of more up- 
lifting things than shining their shoes and 
having their pants pressed. 
Until my realization that wintry age was 


upon me, I always was slouchy in my dress. 

y raiment hung on me like a horse blan- 
ket on a pump, and it was difficult to 
tell whether I was going or coming, by 
looking at me. I had but one hat at a 
time, and it usually was of the Allen G. 
Thurman vintage, and the bootblacks 
earned about five cents a year shining my 
shoes. My folks always were greatly dis- 
tressed because of my reckless attire, but 
I was wont to assure them that “a man's 
a man for a' that," and there was no an- 
swer to that bromide. 

When I concluded to remain young I 
turned over a new leaf, and since that time 
] have made the late Count D'Orsay look 
like eighteen groats. The tailors and milli- 
ners and harness makers of our town are 
kept busy dolling me up with costly gar- 
ments and stomachers and farthingales, 
and greaves and sollerets, and when 1 walk 
downtown in the morning I am gorgeous 
and resplendent, like a bridegroom from 
his chamber. Of course I am more or less 
a whited sepulchre, for underneath the 
radiant vestments there are liver pads and 
trusses and flaxseed poultice, and I'm al- 
ways afraid some bearing will give way 
and let me down, but nevertheless the 
tout ensemble, or whatever you call it, is 
highly satisfactory. 

"he importance of this scheme to an 


aging man cannot be overestimated. It is . 


the antidote to that general sagging down 
which makes old men bores. When one is 
well dressed he naturally strives to have 
everything harmonious; so he walks with 
vigor, and avoids the stoop and shamble, 
and really gives a good imitation of a 
young man, until somebody looks in his 
mouth and sees that the cusps are all worn 
out of his teeth, and he can no longer eat 
corn off the cob. 

Some old men carry the idea to ex- 
tremes, until they cannot be indorsed. 


Prize Contest Announcement 


They dye their hair and whiskers. There 
is no light in anybody’s window for the 
man with dyed whiskers. No matter how 
artfully the coloring is applied, it never 
fools anybody. It always has a metallic 
lustre, and usually shades off to a dull 
green or purple in a day or two. An elder- 
ly gentleman with green sideboards never 
makes a real hit in the homes of our best 
people. 

In this matter of sprucing up, good sense 
and taste must prevail. There’s no use 
trying to look like Little Lord Fauntleroy 
if you were born during the Van ‘Buren 
administration; but if the system is sanely 
adopted it does more than anything else 
to make a man feel young, and feeling 
young is being young. 


STUDIED a lot of old men I knew; old 

men who mean well, and have sterling 
worth to burn, but who are avoided be- 
cause they are tiresome. | hoped to escape 
this common doom, for when one is tire- 
some, he is through. And I observed that 
these old men always held to the opinion 
that things were better when they were 
young than they are now. They were fac- 
ing backward, every man jack of them. 
It is this unfortunate weakness for looking 
backward that lends some justification to 
Osler’s theory. : 

I heard a fine old man delivering some 
remarks which seemed to thoroughly il- 
lustrate this attitude. 

“I don't believe in these adding ma- 
chines they are using now,” he said. “You 
can't make me believe that a contrivance 
made of wheels and springs can be de- 

ended upon to count a column of figures, 
ike a man with brains who has been 
trained to the job." i 

Business men say that nine old boys 
out of ten think that way. They don’t 
believe'in innovations of any kind. The 
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old ways were the best. Electric lights 
may do for this generation, but tallow 
candles were the real goods. Hence the 
theory of Osler, that the old boys should 
fall off the earth. 

I found that I was beginning to think 
that way myself. I was given to arguing that 
the world was an ideal place when I was 
young; the men had nobler ambitions, and 
the women made better pies, and govern- 
ment was safer and saner, and the flail 
was better than a steam threshing ma- 
chine. I observed that when I began talk- 
ing this way in the grocery store, people 
would drift out, and the grocer would hint 
that a long walk would be an excellent 
thing for a man of my sedentary habits. 

So I cut all that out. I shifted right 
around and began explaining to the boys 
that this world, as it now exists, is an ex- 
cellent resort, and that it's bound to 
improve right along. Then the grocer 
handed me some of his best prunes, and 
seemed anxious to have me remain and 
keep on talking until the clock ran down. 

It is well to remember that the desire to 
talk ancient history is an infallible sign of 
old age, an indication that you should be 
laid away with mothballs in your clothes. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of ever- 
green youth. One must forever be on his 
guard, or he will fall into some of the 
habits which indicate the dotard. He will 
become a bore, and to be a bore is worse 
than to be a criminal; the latter may be 
admired for his pep and initiative, but the 
bore has no defenders. 

One of these habits is the assumption of 
wisdom as a result of years. Age and ex- 
perience should bring knowledge and wis- 
dom if memory worked on the storage bat- 
tery principle, but the unfortunate truth is 
that as the years increase, the ability to for- 
get also expands. Considering myself, with- 
out prejudice, I find (Continued on page 185) 


The Age I Wish I Could Be 


Prize Contest Announcement 


1 ALT MASON, in the article above, tells how 
he “refuses to grow old.” 


Evidently he likes his present age better than 


one, say, ten years older. 

Now here is a wonderful question for the readers of 
this magazine to think about: If you could live for the 
next hundred years, and be any age you want to be, 
all through that century, what age would you choose? 

Understand, that if you say you want to be twenty- 
one, you must be as you were at twenty-one. If you 
choose to be forty, it means that you would like to live 
a hundred years, either as you were, or are, at forty, 
or as you hope to be when you shall reach that age. 

You cannot say, “I choose to be twenty-one, but I 
should want to know as much as I do now when I am 
older and wiser.” 

Just think it over carefully. At what age does it seem 
to you that you have been, or will be, able to get the 
most satisfaction out of living? Does youth seem more 
attractive to you than maturity? [Is life richer, better 
ordered, at forty than at twenty? Is it stil] richer and 
broader in its interests at fifty? 

You may be young now, and happy, too. But would 
you want to go right on for. years just as you are? 
Every year that you live now adds to your ability to 


enjoy things, to do better work, to understand yourself 
and life. But you don’t want to be too old! Well, at 
what particular milestone would you like to stop and 
spend a long, long time? . 

You may be middle-aged. Would you like to step 
back a few years? Have you passed the peak of your 
enjoyment of life? Or is it still ahead of you? 

Understand, too, that you need not take into con- 
sideration the circumstances of your own life at the age 
you choose. If you happened to be sick at thirty, for 
instance, you need not decide against that age. It is 
only your condition of mind and character you are to 
consider. 

Think it all over. Look forward, look back, and ex- 
amine yourself as you are to-day. Then choose your 
ideal age and tell us why you select it. Give your rea- 
sons for not picking one that is either older or younger. 

"or the best letters of about 500 words we offer these 
prizes: $20, first prize; $10, second prize; $5, third 
prize. Competition closes September 15th. Winning 
letters will appear in the December number. Contribu- 
tions will not be returned unless especially requested 
and if postage is enclosed. Address, Contest Editor, 
THE AMERICAN MacazINE, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. - 


MRS. GODWIN IN ‘‘GRACE'S GARRET" 


In order to support her four children, Grace Godwin opened a breakfast and coffee room overlooking Washington Square, 
New York City, two years ago. She has succeeded by making her garret restaurant a place of friendliness and good cheer 


Strange Experiences 
With Lonesome People 


The story of a New York woman who has built up a business founded 
on the principle that what many folks want, more than 
anything in the world, is companionship 


HERE is a little woman down in 
Washington Square, New York, 
who says that the great city is 
not the only place that is full of 
lonely people. She meets hun- 
dreds of folks from all over the country. 
And she finds that those who belong in 
Texas, or Iowa, or California, or any other 
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By E. M. Wickes 


section, are just as lonely as the men and 
women who live in the Big Town. 

Many of them are not just temporarily 
lonely, either. They are not forlorn just 
because they are far from home. They 
have brought their loneliness with them. 
For according to Grace Godwin, which is 
the little woman’s name, you may be 


lonely even though you are surrounded 
by people who know you. Perhaps some 
member of your own family is really hun- 
gry for understanding and sympathy, and 
you don’t even suspect it. It may be that 
you, yourself, feel that nobody cares much 
about you, that no one is vitally interested 
in what you are thinking and doing. D 


De 


Strange Experiences With Lonesome People, by E. M. WICKE: 


Half a dozen children may be calling 
E “Mother,” or “Dad,” and yet at 

eart you may have a forlorn feeling that 
most of their interest is somewhere else. 
You may be married, and yet miss this 
understanding and sympathy. l 

Grace ‘Godwin has made a success in 
business chiefly because she realized how 
common this craving for companionship 
is. Although she looks little more than a 
girl, she is the mother of four children; 
and a few years ago she found herself 
facing the problem of supporting herself 
and her lively quartet of boys and girls. 

She tried first one thing and then 
another. But the trouble with most of 
the employment that offered itself was 
that it kept her away from the children; 
and that was something to which she 
could not reconcile herself. 

She was living in Washington Square 
at that time, and on the corner near her 
was a funny little frame house which is 
an old landmark in that section. The 
ground floor was occupied by a shop run 
by an Italian who had just leased the 
upper story in order to control it. 

Washington Square is on the edge of a 
section known as "Greenwich Village," 
a name which has come down from the old 
days when the town was so small that 
this was an outlying suburb. It was long 
ago swallowed up by the growth of the 
city, but the name has clung to it through 
the years. 

To-day, "the Village," as it is known 
not only to New Yorkers but all over the 
United States, is the bohemian quarter. 
Itis the haunt of artists, writers, students, 
and of radicals of all kinds. And it is also 
the Mecca of sightseers, who crowd its 
queer restaurants, eccentric shops, and 
bizarre tea-rooms, in search of "atmos- 
phere." 

One day, when Mrs. Godwin was iri the 
Italian's store on an errand, he happened 
to say that the floor up-stairs was a sort 
of elephant on his hands; he didn't know 
what to do with it. 

“Why not let me have it as a break- 
fast-room?" Mrs. Godwin suggested. 
“There isn't a place in the Village where 
one can get a good late breakfast. And 
then I could serve coffee and cake the 
rest of the day." 
` "Have you got any money?" demanded 
the Italian. 

“No; but you have. And I've got good 
elbows! Give me a start and we'll go 
fifty-fifty on the profits." 

t took some arguing to convince the 
Italian, but he finally agreed. He bought 
a few plain wooden tables, some chairs, 
and advanced his venturesome tenant 
seventy-five dollars as a working capital. 


iu IS a queer little place. The stairs 
are old and worn; the room which 
became the kitchen is so tiny you wouldn't 
believe that half as many persons could 
crowd into it as do congregate there al- 
most any evening. At the opposite end 
of a narrow, dingy hallway, one goes up 
three steps into the main room, bare as to 
floor, its painted sides covered with draw- 
ings which artist patrons have sketched on 
the walls. 

Lamps and candles light it at night. 
During the daytime they crowd the old 
wooden mantel above the equally old 
fireplace. Yes, it is a queer little haunt 
which just fits the name, ‘‘Grace’s Garret,” 


which is what Mrs. Godwin has christened 
It. 
First, she cleaned it—got down on her 
knees and scrubbed it with her own hands; 
then she bought the small equipment she 
needed, and told all her friends to tell all 
their friends what she planned to do. 
She tried to make friends for the place, and 
she succeeded so well that these friends, 
in turn, sent their own friends, with the 
result that “Grace’s Garret” is known 
literally from Maine to California. 

She announced that a breakfast of 
bacon and eggs, coffee and bread and 
butter, would be served every morning, 
beginning at ten o'clock. From noon to 
midnight, coffee and cake would be the 
only items on the bill of fare. 

At the first breakfast, she served fifty- 
five persons, each of whom paid her fifty 
cents. But that was a Sunday morning, 
when late breakfasts were in demand. 
As time went on, the coffee and cake pat- 
ronage became the big end of the business. 

To-day she is making a comfortable 
living for herself and her little family. 
She has two negro cooks, who divide the 
day between them. She has someone to 
help in the serving, the only one who is 
paid; but that doesn't come anywhere near 
sizing up the real list of her helpers. 
Young men who never before handled a 
dish towel act as if it were a favor to be 
allowed to wash and wipe the cups and 
saucers. Substantial business men proud- 
ly array themselves in kitchen aprons and 
make themselves useful. 

The curious thing about it is that peo- 
ple who never before laid eyes on each 
other talk and laugh and work and play 
together. They even sing together. 
Young and old, rich and poor, the man of 
millions and the boy who is out of a job— 
all of them forget that the world is a cold, 
hard place, where you have to be intro- 
duced before you can recognize that a 
human being 7$ a human being, and not a 
chair, or a post, or a mere clothes rack. 


"NAV/BEN you come right down to it,” 
says Mrs. Godwin, "I suppose I 
have cashed in on companionship. I 
serve coffee and cake—and try to have it 
good coffee and cake. But you don't sup- 
pose people would write me letters from 
all over the country, expressing gratitude 
and appreciation, just because they'd 
had a good cup of coffee! 

“What I wanted to do was to make 
everyone that came to my garret feel as 
if he were at home in a big family. Plenty 
of folks have families eb thor own, but 
they are very far from having any real 
‘at home’ feeling with them. If you could 
see, as I do here, how people's faces light 
up when you treat them as if they were 
real human beings instead of merely 
'customers, you would realize what an 
amazing number of men and women are 


simply hungry to be treated just that way. . 


“Why, business men come in here who 
have money enough to go to the most 
expensive restaurants in New York. Of 
course they do go to those places, too. 
I can just see them—in my imagination— 
sitting at a gorgeous table in the midst 
of all the show and glitter, so lonesome 
that they would be glad if the waiter 
stepped on their toes, or even spilled the 
coffee or the soup, just because it would 
give them a chance to speak and be 
spoken to. 
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“Men come here without their wives. 
I know they have wives, because thev 
tell me so! Why, thousands of married 
men are so lonely that they are positively 
pathetic. If they get any companionship 
at home it must be a pretty feeble varicty, 
for they seem to be hungry for someone to 
talk to. They will tell you about their 
business, their health, their children. 
They like to go out into the kitchen. 
They want to do anything that makes 
them feel as if they ‘belonged.’ 

“Of course there’s another side to this 
‘lonely husband’ situation. I can sense 
it often enough; and my real sympathy 
goes to the lonely wife I can picture 
sitting at home, bored and dull. The man 
would say, if he had a chance, that she is 
dull; that she has narrowed her interest 
down until she doesn't give him any real 
companionship. - : 

"But just as often as not that is his 
fault. Plenty of men are lonely because 
they never gave their wives a chance to be 


interested in their business, or in any of 


their personal affairs. A man who treats 
his wife like a doll ought not to complain 
if he finds her just about as interesting as a 
doll! It is a mighty rare person that can 
be interesting if he, or she, 1s not interested. 
And lots of women, who sit at home day 
after day, and evening after evening, with 
nothing but their own affairs to think 
about, are, naturally, neither interested 
nor interesting. The husbands find them 
*dull' and are so sorry for themselves that 
they wander off in search of amusement 
elsewhere. I've got some of these lonely 
husbands to bring their wives to my 
garret; and it did my heart good to see 
how much fun those couples had together. 


“WOU mustn't think that all the lonely 

folks are of the domestic variety. 
Some of the most acute cases are the very 
people who have the happiest homes, but 
who are forced to be in New York for a 
while, away from their families. They are 
like lost dogs, poor things! When any- 
body treats them with friendliness they 
act as if they wished they had a tail so 
that they could wag it. 

"I've always felt that people smile and 
say 'Hello' too seldom. When strangers 
come in here, I always go to their table 
and take their order myself. And I don't 
stop at getting their order. I stay and 
talk a little while. 

“One of the tables is a long one, seat- 
ing about a dozen. Sometimes more than 
half the people at that table have never 
seen each other before. What of it? We 
are all human beings. If it is a rainy day, 
we all have felt discomfort. If it is a 
glorious moonlight night, we have prob- 
ably noticed it. Why shouldn't we men- 
tion these “thrilling” facts to the person 
beside us? If the cake is good, it will 
taste all the better if you can say to 
someone, ‘This is some cake, isn't it? 

“Time and again, I have sat down at 
that long table with a dozen strangers 
and started a general conversation among 
them. Inside of five minutes they would 
be laughing and talking like old friends. 
Maybe they will never meet again; but 
they will go away with a nice warm feel- 
ing in their hearts, a pleasanter attitude 
toward the world in general. 

“I simply refuse to let gloom live in my 
p If I see a gloomy face, I sit down 

eside the owner (Continued on page Sy) 


INTERESTING PEOPLE 


Some Men are Born Knockers: Here’s a Born Booster 


HAT a man does with his 

leisure moments or with 

made time is usually the 

best index to what that 

man is. Take William 
. Edward Bilheimer, or "Bill" Bilheimer, 
as the people of Saint Louis, Missouri, 
prefer to call him. When he isn't selling 
insurance he's spending his spare mo- 
ments helping some worthy cause along, 
or he's to be den giving a heft to this or 
that organization that needs a bigger 
membership in order to make'it a success. 
This natural gift, plus the keen insight 
into human nature acquired through his 
insurance work, and plus the whole- 
hearted and disinterested way in which 
he shoulders responsibilities, have made 
Mr. Bilheimer one of the best known and 
best liked men in Saint Louis. 

* Bill" isn't a "native son." 
He is a small-town product, a 
very small-town product, and 
he is mighty proud of the 
fact. Born at De Ball's 
Bluff, Arkansas, thirty-nine 
years ago, he persuaded his 
parents at the age of two 
that Little Rock would offer 
him more opportunities for 
development. So the family 
moved to Little Rock. There 
Bill went through the usual 
routine of getting educated 
and growing up. Like most 
boys he became keenly inter- 
ested in athletics, an interest 
which he has never lost. So 
as to make good use of his 
keen interest, he became the 
secretary of the local Y. M. 
C. A. and spent much of his 
time in developing the youth 
of the town. He entered the 
insurance business because, 
being a good mixer and keen 
on meeting people, he felt he 
would make good in that line. 
His hunch proved right, for 
he took to insurance as a 
duck takes to water. The 
vigor and vim he put into his 
work netted his company 
$5,000,000 of business out of 
the State of Arkansas. 

So phenomenal was his 
success that the company 
decided to move, lock, stock 
and barrel, to Saint Louis, 
and they turned Bill loose 
with nineteen salesmen in 
that then barren territory. 
To justify the faith placed 
in him he proceeded to make 
good again. In less than a 
year his sales force had in- 
creased to 600, and he handed 
over to his company $12,000- 
ooo of business out of a field 
that had previously yielded 
less than $1,000,000 annually. 
His success was entirely due 
to the way he inspired his 
sales force, which, primed 
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is a wonderful speaker. 


with his campaign ideas, approached a 
public educated by his very human 
advertisements. 

So much for Mr. Bilheimer’s work. 
Now comes his play. Probably the act 
that has endeared him most to the Saint 
Louisians is the way he built up the 
hoary-headed Mercantile Club when that 
institution had one foot in the grave and 
the other on a banana peel. Just as the 
city was preparing for the obsequies Bill 
butted in, and with the aid of his chum 
and coworker, James C. Jones, raised 
$85,000 in three days and set about to 
revive the old Mercantile spirit. At the 
end of a year he had increased the 
membership of the club from six hundred 
to twenty-one hundred. So enthusiastic 
were the members over the wonderful 
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WILLIAM EDWARD BILHEIMER 


A thirty-nine-year-old citizen of Saint Louis who is the 
town's biggest booster. He is a successful business man, 
but he also finds time to pitch in and help the city. He 
In one of his campaigns to get 
money for something that would be of benefit to small 
boys he said, *'Is it not better to put up a hand rail and 
save the boys than to run a dead wagon for fallen men?” 


work he had done that they asked him to 
accept the presidency of the club. This 
he did; and at a sacrifice to his business 
interests he signed a three-year contract 
at a salary of a thousand dollars a month. 
Then when the war came and the club 
felt, if not exactly the pinch of poverty, 
at least of rigid economy, Bilheimer came 
to the rescue again and proposed to serve 
as president free of charge for the term 
of his contract, or as long as his services 
might be desired. 

esides rejuvenating the Mercantile 
Club, he has found time to be president 
and manager of the largest salesmanship 
club in the world, increasing it from 183 
members to 3,200 in six weeks’ time. He 
was president of the Saint Louis Life 
Underwriters for two years, swelling their 
membership from 80 men to 
730. He held the most 
successful national conven- 
tion ever pulled off in the 
history of its organization, 
sending the largest delegation 
of members to the World's 
Congress (when it was held in 
Detroit in 1916) that ever 
left any city. It took a train 
of fourteen Pullman cars to 
carry Bill's bunch of under- 
writers to that convention. 

Bilheimer has an abound- 
ing sympathy for people who 
are physically handicapped. 
Therefore, when he heard 
that the State Commission 
for the Blind found itself 
without funds, he, with his 
friend Jimmie Jones, set to 
work to supply the funds. 
They relied on the human 
appeal in advertisements, 
and so successful were thev 
that in ten days they handed 
the commission $56,000. One 
advertisement alone brought 
in $8,000 in one day by the 
appeal of its caption: *"The 
dog—the tin cup—the blind 
man." And the argument 
beneath was eloquently con- 
vincing, as testifed by the 
stream of money that flowed 
into the treasury. 

A wonderful speaker, Mr. 
Bilheimer made more than 
two hundred speeches in 
Saint Louis last year on 
various war topics. He also 
took charge of the Red Cross 
campaigns. It is, of course, 
hardly necessary to mention 
how successful they were. In 
fact, with all that he gets 
through, one wonders whether 
Bill Bilheimer ever sleeps. 
One thing is certain, he is 
never caught napping. 

Another very popular act 
that Mr. Bilheimer and his 
coworker, Mr. Jones, staged 
was the buying of the Saint 
Louis basebal team from 


Mrs. Britton for the city of Saint Louis. 
This was the beginning of what is now 
widely known as the Kaot Hole gang. 
The city was to buy and own the team. 
Each person buying a fifty-dollar share 
purchased at the same time the right to 
present a season pass to some “feller” 
who had only a "knot hole" understand- 
"ing of the great American game. Bill 


Interesting People 


cherished his own boyhood memories. He 
knew if a lot of idle boys could be given 
comfortable seats and their healthy sport- 
ing instincts aroused, the city was going 
to be the beneficiary. "Sow dollars, reap 
men," was Bill's slogan for this campaign; 
and, coupled with a bit of his fine philos- 
ophy, "Is it not better to put up a hand 
rail and save the boys than to run a dead 
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wagon for fallen men?” it carried the day. 
Bill's got a little slogan, too, all for 
himself. It's “work hard, play hard." 
And it is because he does both with such 
genuine gusto, because he is alwavs will- 
ing to give a heft where it is needed, that 
Bill Bilheimer is looked upon by the city 
of Saint Louis as one of its finest assets. 
GRACE REEVE FENNELL 


104 Years Old—And Enjoying Life 


NE hundred and four years old, 
and still enjoying life and help- 
ing others to enjoy it! That is 
the best way to describe Mrs. 
Louisa K. Thiers, of Milwau- 

kee, Wisconsin, the oldest living Daughter 
of the American Revolution. 

In 1779—one hundred and forty years 
ago!—her father, Seth Capron, then a boy 
in his teens, enlisted as a private in 
Washington’s army. Under the com- 
mand of Lafayette he fought through 
the campaign at Newport. He served 
under Washington at West Point, 
where he was given charge of his 
commander’s barge. When Wash- 
ington left West Point to bid fare- 
well to his soldiers, Seth Capron was 
the last man to take his hand. 

Lafayette’s friendship toward the 
young American grew out of an 
incident at Newport in 1780, when a 
bullet intended for the French gen- 
eral narrowly missed killing Capron. 

“One of my earliest recollections,” 
says Mrs. Thiers, "is the departure 
of my father for West Point to meet 
General Lafayette when he returned 
to America on 2 visit. | was a little 
girl, but I remember well the prep- 
arations for his journey. I knew he 
was going to meet the great French 
general who had been his friend since 
the days of the siege of Newport." 

Mrs. Thiers has lived to see Amer- 
ica victorious in four wars. She re- 
members the opening of the Erie 
Canal, and how wonderful it was 
considered to be able to travel four 
miles an hour. She rode on the first 
steam railway from Schenectady to 
Albany, and recalls how the train was let 
down with a stationary engine because the 
road was so steep. She has seen Halley’s 
Comet twice. The first time was in 
Baltimore in 1835, and to this day she 
carries a vivid impression of how long and 
loud the negroes prayed, believing the 
world had surely come to an end. 

Think of the changes Mrs. Thiers has 
seen in America’s way of living! Think of 
having watched the evolution of lighting, 
from the tallow dip to the incandescent 
lights of to-day! Think of being able to 
recall the days when cooking was done at 
an open fire, when there wasn’t such a 
thing as a stove! She remembers how 
excited the women-folk were when the 
first cook stove was introduced—a plain 
box, with the fire underneath and the 
oven above, the heat reaching it through 
two holes. These stoves, she says, had 
the happy faculty of burning the bread on 
the bottom while failing to bake it through 
on top. Our present-day ideas of con- 
servation are not new, according to Mrs. 


lution. 
in Milwaukee. 


Thiers, for she can tell of the days when 
time, energy and fuel were saved by pre- 


pare the food for the entire week—roasts, : 


eans, pies, bread—all in one baking. 
Most of the changes of modern times 

Mrs. Theirs believes are for the best. 

She likes the way children are taught the 


- wholesomeness of fresh air, to sleep with 


windows open, instead of being taught to 
consider the night air poison, as children 


MRS. LOUISA K. THIERS 
'The oldest living Daughter of the American Revo- 


were when she was a girl. She approves of 
the modern society girl, who finds frivoli- 
ties insufficient and makes for herself a 
place in the world of work. She believes 
in suffrage. She is overjoyed at the 
success of the prohibition movement, 
whose approach she has watched for 
almost one hundred years! For, as early 
as 1822, her father banished spruce beer, 
wine, and brandy from his household, and 
preached prohibition. 

Last winter, when the thirty-sixth 
state had ratified the prohibition amend- 
ment, Mrs. Thiers called the Milwaukee 
“Journal” by telephone and said: “To 
think that I have lived to see the fulfill- 
ment of my father's hopes for prohibition! 
It is one of the greatest joys of my life. 
We shall have a better nation because of 
It. 

Mrs. Thiers took the keenest interest 
in the recent war and did everything she 
could to help win it, from buying Liberty 
bonds to knitting innumerable pairs of 
socks. She has the distinction of being 
the oldest subscriber to the Liberty Loan 


She is 104 years of age and her home is 
In the article on this page she tells 
why she thinks she has lived to so great an age 


and is proud of the letter Secretary Mc- 
Adoo sent her when she made her first 
subscription. Commenting on that fact 
he wrote: 


It is a thrilling and inspiring thing to receive 
a subscription from an immediate daughter 
of a soldier in the Revolution, and it is signifi- 
cant of the fact that almost within the span 
of one human life was our liberty achieved 
and that within the same relatively brief 
period of time that liberty is threatened 
by an autocratic military power. And so 
you have lived to see a new war for 
liberty, this time a war for universal 
liberty throughout the world. 


In response to a request written 
from the trenches, Mrs. Thiers adopt- 
ed as her godson a French soldier, 
Marcel Joly. He had been deeply 
stirred by reading of her interest in 
the war, the hundred pairs of socks 
she had knitted for French babies, 
and by the fact that through her 
marriage she was connected with the 
old French family of Thiers, which 
gave to France one of her presidents. 

One realizes how beautiful old agc 
may be when talking with Mrs. 
Thiers. Seated in her rocking chair, 
dressed in a gown of delicate gray, 
with her soft white hair tucked under 
a cap of lace, her feet clad in tiny 
gold-buckled slippers, and her fingers 
busy with pink and white yarn, she 
makes a picture that symbolizes old 
age at its loveliest. 

"What is her secret?" you ask. 
This is what she says: 

“T attribute my good health and long 
life to a light diet and careful eating. 
I eat many vegetables and plenty of fruit, 
but little meat except an occasional bit of 
chicken. Lots of nuts and raisins are 
included in my diet. It is only within the 
last few years that I have really dieted, 
and then it was because simple fare 
seemed to agree with me. 

"[ wake about six and breakfast at 
seven-thirty. Before rising I go through 
some exercises in bed. This keeps me 
inve beth mentally and physically. 

“Then, you see, I have the papers and 
magazines to read, in order to keep up 
with current events. I write my own 
letters and do my own telephoning. 
When I tire of reading, I have my sewing 
and knitting. I think the idea of men 
learning to knit is a good one. I have 
always maintained it was a shame that 
men sat so many hours with hands idle. 
Knitting keeps one out of trouble, 
gossiping trouble; I mean. Men are not 
immune to this any more than women 
are, although they claim to be.” 

RUTH DAVIS STEVENS, and 
RICHARD SMITH DAVIS 


ECESSITY is the mother of 

invention. Often, too, it is 

back of a big idea. Ten years 

ago, on a ranch at White 

Salmon, Washington, lived a 
young man. His father, a prosperous 
lumberman, had established him there, 
fondly hoping that the outdoor occupa- 
tion, the sane, quiet life, would bring back 
the boy's lost health. 

A few years passed. The ranch was a 
failure. Financial troubles were pressing. 
The coveted health had not been regained 
—but the spirit of Robert Bruce remained 
unbroken. Beyond his ranch stretched 
the mighty Cascade Mountains, rearing 
their snow-capped heads into the clouds. 
All about him was nature’s best—timber, 


Robert Brued-Mosdenha | 


water, snow. He lifted up his eyes unto 
the hills, and there came inspiration. 

He began to dream dreams, to see 
visions. Always he had longed for ad- 
venture, now he would have it. Far up 
beyond the sky line, in the lonely places, 
he would capture the spirit of the out- 
doors, the tang of unknown dangers and 
perils, the unetaid movements of che shy 
creatures, the fascinating mystery of the 
forest. He would seize, assimilate, and 
present to the world a picture which it 
would be difficult to match in any other 
walk of life. Health would come back to 
him, and with it success. It must! It 
was his Big Idea. 

Scenic pictures at that time were wholly 
of foreign making. Outdoor pictures were 

just “a series of pictures 
representing a continu- 


ous scene. Robert Bruce* 


visualized a wonderful 
panorama into which he 
would inject physical 
action, the adventure of 
outdoors. 

Carefully he pursued 
his idea. There must be 
no more mistakes. Every 
night he rode twelve 
miles on horseback to the 
little movie theatre, 
where he studied every 
picture. He counted the 


scenes in a reel. He measured the scenes by 
seconds, watch in hand, until the regular 
nightly audience came to know him, and to 
wonder if young Bruce were becoming 
"movie mad." If he was, there was 
method in his madness, for at the end of a 
year he had a fairly good idea of picture 
making, and a great many plans and 
original ideas. 

He hired a packer, cook and camera 
man and went forth confidently upon his 
great adventure. Among the mighty 
peaks of Mt. Adams, which rise thousands 
of feet right from the sea, he made his first 

icture. Landing in Portland, Oregon, a 
few weeks later, he tried by correspond- 
ence to interest some big producers in 
New York in his picture. They replied as 

roducers, editors, and E who are 
esieged with Big Ideas always reply, 
that they “would like to see it.” 

With fifty dollars, but no ticket, he 
started for New York, working his way 
across the country by booking and show- 
ing his picture in various towns and 
cities. When he arrived in the big city 
he had more money than when he started 
on his long journey; but the producers 
with whom he had corresponded had 
forgotten all about Robert Bruce and 
his picture. Finally, however, it was 
given a showing. * 

“And it went at once, just as I knew it 
would,” says Mr. Bruce. 


Robert Bruce in some of the wonderful scenes where he *''stages"' his 
famous moving picturcs. He began making them in search for health 


Photographer of Nature 


Since then he has had comparatively 
easy sailing. Lovers of the beautiful and 
unusual in pictures watch eagerly for the 
** Bruce Scenics”; not only for their dis- 
tinct educational value but for their 
artistic and human appeal. To place 
them is easy. To film them—is not so 
easy. 

Robert Bruce plans his adventuresome 
work with infinite care and attention to 
detail. Never does he work at random. 
Preliminary to the filming of a picture he 
makes a tour of many states. [le notes 
locations and = writes scenarios. He 
arranges with the forest supervisor, the 
postmaster, or some other responsible 
person, to wire him regarding-the weather, 
so that he may reach the various locations 
when the local conditions will be ideal. 

Back again at the base of operations, 
he engages his camera man, and a packer 
and cook, if he can find them.. But he 
often roughs it with the camera man in 
the wilds, acting as his own packer and 
cook. From one location to another he 
proceeds with his filming, often: carrying 
the story of one reel through many states 
—Idaho, Oregon, Wyoming, Washington 
-—filming a number of bits of pictures in 
the same section. In this way he loses 
little time, and finds it possible to take 
twenty or more pictures a year. 

The note of adventure is very strong in 
all of the Bruce scenics. They are not 
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Dogs are almost always conspicuous in the Bruce pictures. 


mere panoramas. Always there is a story, 
purposely slender that it may not detract 
from the beauty of the picture; but the 
“plot” is there. Mr. Bruce frequently 
appears in the picture, because he knows 
better than anyone else just what to do; 
but he frequently uses other people; and 
some of his best subjects are dogs. 

For instance, “lhe Restless Three" 
is a story of one human and two canine 
victims of the wanderlust who tramped 
the Northwest together. In this and in all 
of the Bruce scenics is the bit of heart- 
interest that is most appealing, and makes 
them different from all other “educational” 
pictures, 

When a picture is finished, the titles 
must be written—a task that requires, as 
in the making of the 
picture, the eye of an 
artist, the soul of a 
poet, and the heart 
of one who is imbued 
with the spirit and 
understanding of the 
great outdoors. 

He has almost for- 
gotten the days when 
he demonstrated his 
inefficiency asa ranch- 
er at White Salmon, 
Washington. He has 
entirely forgotten 
what it was like to 


These scenes 


are from ‘‘The Restless Three" the story of a man and his two canine pals 


be in poor health! Success has come to 
him, and he is content, because he thinks 
that his is the most wonderful and inter- 
esting work in the world. Health did 
come to him, and with it success. 

'The Bruce scenics hold a very definite 
place in. the mind and heart of the 
public, not alone for their educational 
value, but because we are all nature 
lovers. There is something about the 
untamed grandeur of the mountains— 
the peace and quiet of evening in far 
places, the open sky, the open trail, so 
real in their. presentation that we can 
sense the pine-scented air—that makes 
life worth living, dispelling ordinary 


doubts and fears as by the touch of a 
magic wand. 


LILLIAN MONTANYE 


“Cupid” Sparks—Matchmaker 


UT in Los Angeles, California, 

a county official has instituted 

a new departure in public 

service. Robert S. Sparks, 

better known among his friends 

as "Cupid" Sparks, is head of the Los 
Angeles County Marriage License Bureau. 

The new departure is matchmaking in 
a semi-official capacity. In other words, 
Mr. Sparks conceived the idea that there 
were many lonely bachelors and spinsters, 
and widows and widowers, who would 
be glad to meet persons of the opposite 
sex. 
This idea was not new in itself, but Mr. 
Sparks believed that many who would not 
pay a fee, or deal with strangers, profes- 
sional matchmakers or matrimonial bu- 
reaus, might be glad to confide in someone 
who would not betray their confidence. 

With the leverage of his posi- 
tion as head of the bureau, he 
proceeded to carry his plan into 
execution. 

From the first the scheme met 
with astonishing success. And 
now a big bundle of letters comes 
every day from lonely men and 
women who are seeking mates, 
and who, because of their work, 
their location, or for other reasons, 
are handicapped in making new 
acquaintances. 

Of course there are curiosity 
seekers, lots of them, and others 
who write just to be facetious, 
but Mr. Sparks believes the ma- 
jority of his clients are sincere. 

From many years of studying 
of persons who come to him for 
marriage licenses, Mr. Sparks has 
acquired an insight into char- 
acter which aids him greatly. He 
can read the appeal of a prospec- 
tive wife or husband, and tell 
whether the writer is sincere. 
‘Then comes the task of matching 
them, and this calls for nice 
discrimination. 

The matchmaking division of 
the License Bureau has grown to 
such proportions that Mr. Sparks 
has been forced to enlist the aid 
of his wife in sorting and arrang- 
ing the letters. But all the im- 
portant work of indexing and 
arranging the pleas of the spouse 
seekers is done by Mr. Sparks 
himself. 

The results? They are hard to 
estimate. Mr. Sparks has no way 
of knowing exactly how successful 
his efforts have been. Many of 
his clients write him under as- 
sumed names; some come in 
person to his office, and still 
others write, giving their true 
names. Some of his efforts have 
resulted in marriages; that much 
he knows. His failures he never 
hears about. 

One of the most surprising 
results of the opening of the new 
department is the large number 
of apparently well-educated and 
refined persons who have taken 
advantage of the opportunity to 
make themselves known to per- 
sons of the opposite sex. Many of 
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the pleas for recognition are pathetic, many 
contain a vein of humor, and some are 
both pathetic and humorous. 

Most of those who write to Mr. Sparks 
request that their names be not made 
public, and their secrets are kept in- 
violate. Many give their real name and 
a pseudonym, but whenever a really 
clever letter comes to his attention, Mr. 
Sparks sees that the newspapers get it— 
without the real name; this method gives 
the local papers interesting "copy," and 
incidentally advertises the bureau. 

As a matter of fact, the whole scheme 
originated with the letter of a young 
woman who wrote to Mr. Sparks of her 
loneliness and asked him to find her a 
husband. 

She wrote under the name of “Mrs. A. 
Nobody;" her letter, printed in the news- 


papers, brought her more than three hun- 
dred replies, and, incidentallv, a husband. 
Others wrote, and from this beginning 
the department has grown to its present 
proportions. 

As a means of studying human nature, 
supervision of the matrimonial bureau is 
without an equal, and Mr. Sparks 
considers himself well compensated for 
the many hours he has given to this 
self-imposed work of his. 

Just as an education in human nature, 
the enormous task of perfecting his index 
and carrying out the whole system has 
been well worth the time and trouble in- 
volved. , And, of course, the most striking 
thing in this *education in human nature" 
has been the discovery that loneliness is 
about the most prevalent “heart disease” 
in the world. ALLEN PHILLIPS 


ROBERT S. SPARKS 


Who is aj the head of the Los Angeles County Marriage License Bureau. 
more than issue marriage licenses. He helps people find suitable mates! This was a 
new departure for an official—but he tackled it, and he is performing a real service 


He does 
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“Here is an outfit grand 

; > I'm keeping right on hand. 

E E Everyone in it will jump in a minute 
i To cater to your demand.” 


Use 
Campbell’s Kitchens 


Let them save you 
labor and expense. 
Let them bring you 
the enjoyment of 
choice Jersey tomatoes 
direct from the farms, 
the expert services of 
Campbell’s skilled chefs, 
cooks and blenders, the advantage of our improved 
labor-saving devices and our wholesale buying 
at the height of the season. 


You get the benefit of all this in 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


| You get the best part of the tomato, the solid fruity part 
Ira and pure juice, blended with other wholesome ingredients 
in a soup which cannot be excelled for nutritive value and 
appetizing flavor. 

You save labor, fuel, waste, and the expense of repeated 
haulings and handlings. 

Remember, too, the many tempting ways 
you can use this nourishing soup in which you 
ordinarily use either fresh or canned tomatoes. 


Get the full advantage, by ordering a dozen or 
a case. 


21 kinds 12c a can 
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The Right Way to Keep Books 


is to keep them always up to date—orderly, legible, neat 
and accurate, with balance showing on every account 


Many an executive would willingly pay several times 
the cost of a Burroughs Bookkeeping Machine to be sure 
of the few things summarized. above. 


Yet they are but a few of the things which every 
Burroughs absolutely assures to its owner. 


Whether it concerns Private Ledger, General Ledger, 

Accounts Receivable, Accounts Payable, Control Ledger, SPO re 

Statements, Stock Records, or Controlling Reports, there is 

the same automatic accuracy and completeness, at high 

speed, low cost, and without dependence on highly trained z 

bookkeepers. rete E 
) Every day's posting is completed on that day—and b ^ 
proven correct; a daily balance is had on every account, 
making it only necessary to take off totals for month-end 
reports, balances and statements. 


Automatic Bookkeeping is destined to become the standard 
practice of all business. Already it is used by thousands of 
big and little concerns all over the world. You will find it in 
your own city, in the most progressive houses throughout 
your state, in the offices of the leaders of your own industry. 


If you have the least doubt about it, give a Burroughs 
representative the opportunity to put you in touch with men 
in your own line of business who can speak from experience. 


The A B C of Business 


Burroughs Machines fall broadly into three groups, Adding, Book- 
keeping and Calculating, with models adapted to every kind and size 
of business. Priced as low as $125. 


Consult your telephone book or ask your banker (who doubtless 
uses Burroughs Machines himself) for the address of the nearest of 
the 213 offices maintained by the Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
in the United States and Canada. 
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Wheat Bubbles 


In Milk 


Airy, crisp and toasted grains, puffed to eight times normal 
size. Flaky and flimsy—four times as porous as bread. 


Never was a whole wheat made so enticing, never so 


v On All Fruits 


Puffed Rice 


Puffed Rice is fragile, flavory grains which seem to melt 
away atatouch. Mixed with fruit they form a delightful blend. 
They add what crust adds to a shortcake, or to tarts and pies. 


Too many homes serve Puffed Grains v 
d for gala breakfasts only. "They seem £ 
KE too good for every-day enjoyment. Too « 
€ many housewives, after breakfast, put CN 
ae Puffed Grains away. - 
Co t That’s a great mistake. These are T 
e all-hour foods. 
A All food cells are exploded by Prof. do 
irs Anderson's process—by shooting from Rnd 
4 guns—these grains are steam exploded. VS 
=< Every food cell is blasted so digestion is P. 
Apo easy and complete. y‘ 
i t 
EN 5 


Puffed Puffed Corn 
Wheat Rice Puffs 


All Bubble Grains—Each 15c Except in Far West 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 


Sole Makers 3177 


Underneath All That 
Rouge! 
(Continued from page 55) 


mind's eye." It was to be the very sim- 
plest, daintiest cloak that ever a baby 
had, only a bit of finest feather-stitching 
as a finish, and— 

Mary closed her eyes for just a breath, 
then said gently: "Will you do me a 
favor, Mrs. Fisher? This is to be my 


| baby's little coat. I'm not much of a 


hand at fancy work, and you do such 
beautiful embroidery, I wondered—if 
I'd be asking too much, if—” 

Then Mary paused, because something 
was slowly dawning in the girl’s face, 
something so beautiful that, long as she 
lived, Mary was never to forget it. She 
reached out, touching the soft material 
almost reverently. 

“You mean,” she questioned unbe- 
lievingly, “you mean—you want me— 
to embroider your baby’s coat?” 

And straightway two tears crept from 
beneath her lashes, and rolled slowly 
down over the rouge upon her face. : 


pE WAS a few days later that McRitchie 
was late to supper. He was so very late 
that Mary, watching anxiously from the 
window, felt a distinct relief at sight of 
his tall figure swinging up the road. 

“Mercy! how glad I am to see you! 
But supper’s spoiled.” 

“Pd rather," comforted McRitchie, 
following her into the kitchen, “have one 
of your spoiled suppers than anybody 
else’s on the nick di time. I ought to 
have called you up, but I didn't expect 
to be so late. I was looking at that new 
bungalow near the station." 

“Going to move?" laughed Mary, **or 
have you contracted my passion for 
going over houses? That's a dear bunga- 
low.” 

“How’s the kitchen?" 

Mary lcoked up suspiciously. ‘‘The 
kitchen is very nice; not nice like ours, 
but it's bright and airy. The walls are a 
pretty blue. There's a white sink and 
cupboards with glass doors. Are you 
going to invest your hard-earned savings 
in that bungalow?” 

“I would if I had any! Instead, I’ve 
persuaded Mr. Corey to invest his.” 

A vision of Mac’s stately employer in 
that little bungalow made Mary smile. 
“But what will Mr. Corey do with it?" 

'" Hell rent it to Fisher, a certain por- 
tion of the rent to go toward payment 
on the place. I’ve convinced Mr. Corey 
that Fisher will do better work if he has 
something definite to work for. He told 
me to go ahead. Fisher said he'd do 
whatever I thought best—so long as you 
approved of the kitchen." 

Mary stared. “Fisher!” she echoed. 
“Does his wife know he’s planning to 
move her to the country?” ` 

“It was her idea.” Mac smiled at 
Mary's evident amazement. “It seems 
your kitchen was a revelation; and she 
thinks country air would help the baby. 
She wants a sand pile where the kid can 
amuse herself when she’s a little bigger; 
but most of all, I understand, she wants 
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WV herever you go, these midsum- 
mer days, you should be enjoying 
Robt. Burns' cool, companionable 
aroma —a fragrance due to full 
Havana filler made palatably mild 
by skilful curing of the clear Havana. 

Robt. Burns comes in three con- 
venient shapes—Bouquet,I nvincible 
and Longfellow. The Longfellow 
size is foil-wrapped. 

The Robt. Burns quality is iden- 
tical in all three sizes. If you 
approve the modern Havana quality, 
it’s merely a question of selecting 
your favorite size. 

Wherever men travel throughout 
the United States they will find 
Robt. Burns cigars. 


119 West 40th Street, New York City 


1 


Invincible Size 
2 for 255 
(13$ for1) 


CIGAR 


3 NATIONAL SIZES 11¢—2 for25¢—15¢ 
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Guaranteed 
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TH REG.IN U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Knitted 


Sport Coat 


DANDY, handy, knock- 

about knitted coat for 
every man for work or play, 
home or office wear. 


Just the freedom-jacket for 
climbing hills, tramping, 
motoring, golfing, yachting, 
and all outdoor life. 


And it's just the snuggy, 
comfy kind of a coat to wear 
around the house when the 
nights get cool. 


Its name is important to 
remember—Thermo Knitted 
Sport Coat. Important be- 
cause this coat is guaran- 
teed all wool, and you can’t 
duplicate Thermo quality at 
the price—$7.50. Shaped to 
fit, carefully finished, a good 
looker and an excellent 
wearer, 


Made in heather mixtures— 
blue, brown, green, olive and 
oxford gray. Boys’ sizes, 
same style, $5.00. | 

Look for the Thermo gold 
and black hanger in the neck 
of the coat. : 
If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write us and we will see 
that you are supplied. 


Swansdown Knitting Co. 
Makers of 
THERMO COAT SWEATERS 
349 Broadway Dept. A 
New York 


the chance occasionally to visit a lady— 
by name McRitchie.” 

“You don't mean—me?” gasped Mary. 

“I know no other lady by that name.” 
The smile in McRitchie's eyes grew 
tender. 
she could see Mrs. McRitchie once a week 
or so, maybe some day she'd be the sort 
of woman she'd like to be." 

“Why, that poor little girl!" said Mary 
tenderly. 

She turned away to hide the moisture 
in her eyes, then said suddenly, “PN 
make some little curtains for her kitchen 
windows. I'll help her all I can. When I 
remember how much I have to make me 
happy, 1—I just can't believe that I'm 
myself?! Sometimes when I wake up in 


“She told her husband that if | 


the night, I'm perfectly sure that in the 
morning I'll have to hustle to the office.” 

They had forgotten the spoiled supper. 
They stood by the window, looking out 
on all the loveliness of early June. Then 

ary gave a cry of pleasure. 

"Look, Mac! There's.the very first 
of my cinnamon roses! It will be ready 
for your buttonhole in the morning. 
Why, I think every dream I ever had is 
coming true!" 

McRitchie kissed her. It was one of 
those moments when he couldn't quite 
believe that she was his. 

"Oh, Mary," he said gently, “what 
have I ever done in all my life to deserve 
the sort of happiness I have now?" 

“What indeed!” said Mary. 


Are Cheap Teachers Going to Be 
Good for Your Children? 


(Continued from page 16) 


precision by computations from the sound 
waves of the detonations. Professor Trow- 
bridge went to France and organized a 
service in the American army as a lieuten- 
ant colonel of engineers attached to Gen- 
eral Pershing's staff. The entire American 
front in France was covered by sound 
ranging stations, whose operation helped 
to save untold American lives. 

Another example of the practical utility 
of research in pure science is furnished by 
the case of Dr. O. W. Richardson, late of 
the physics department at Princeton, who 
did an indispensable part of the work 
which led to the perfection of the “au- 
dion”—the instrument that made the 
modern wireless possible. 

Another striking example of collegiate 
war service was the method by which 
Doctor Millikan of the University of 
Chicago and his assistants improved the 
range of small-caliber guns without 
mechanical or -structual changes in the 
guns themselves. 


WE MAY look back to the days of 

Professor Joseph Henry, who set up a 
telegraph instrument on the Princeton 
campus long before Professor Morse's in- 
strument was patented, but who never 
prepared an alphabet or attempted to 
commercialize his invention. Professor 
Henry also installed a wireless telegraph 
apparatus, and later sent wireless mes- 
sages across the Princeton campus by the 
method rediscovered and made practically 
available in our own day. 

The work of such minds as Faraday, 
Ampere, Oersted, and Henry, who pre- 
pared the path for the electric telegraph 
and the infinite applications of the elec- 
tro-magnet; the tremendous gains to sur- 
gery, and therapeutics in the rays of 
Róntgen, of Leonard, of Becquerel, are 
only passing instances of the debt of the 
world to such scientists. If utility, if 
commercial riches, are the sole incentive 
to research, results will range on a much 
lower scale. 

Beyond the need of presentable cloth- 
ing for himself and his family, the aver- 
age professor finds that he must meet 


certain social obligations. Teachers feel 
they ought to keep in intimate touch 
with the young lives in their charge, and 
they are accustomed to invite students to: 
their homes. They regard it as a part of 
their work to become intimately ac- 
quainted with their students in their own 
homes as well as in the classroom. 

Tickets for local festivities, contribu- 
tions to local charities, various kinds of 
college subscriptions, all are demands 
dificult to evade. Unless the professor 
belongs to certain learned societies in his 
line of research, unless he travels to occa- 
sional conventions and conferences, he is 
likely to find himself hopelessly in the rut. 
He must buy books and magazines deal- 
ing with the subject he is teaching, or run 
the risk of being confounded in class by 
some student wlto is keeping abreast of 
the times. . . . All these things cost more 
money than ever before. 

Few married college teachers are able 
to live on their salaries to-day. The “ pot- 
boiling jobs" with which many of den 
are sapping their energies cut deeply into 
their classroom efficiency and interfere 
with their research work. 

One professor writes books and pam- 
phiee on subjects with a market value, 

ut whicli are quite apart from his line. 
Another dashes off detective stories under 
an assumed name. In order to help meet 
expenses, the wife of a third gets a com- 
mission from a shop in a nearby city for 
all the business she can direct thither. 

I remember one man, considered a dull 
teacher. If his critics had investigated 
they would have learned that he was 
tutoring far into the night, then catching 
up on his college work, and bringing a 
spent brain to the classroom in the morn- 
ing—all that he might add $800 a year to 
his salary of $1,000, and give to his family 
the necessities of life. 

A member of the faculty of an Eastern 
university told an anecdote the other day 
the central figures in which were a pro- 
fessor, whose Pare against debt had gone 
badly, and the proprietor of a shoe store 
that stood next to the college community's 
leading hotel. 
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The Comfort Car 
HERE are several reasons why the 


Hupmobile is regarded as an especial- 
ly stable value. 


One, of course, is the car’s uncommon 
quality. 


Another is that pronounced yearly 
changes are avoided. , 


Mechanical and general designs, as 
worked out in the beginning, have proved 
basically sound and right. 


'The result is that the Hupmobile is ex- 
ceptionally long-lived; and that there is 
no need for radical engineering revision 
from year to year. 


In addition, the Hupmobile always com- 
mands an unusually high, second-sale 
price, in proportion to first cost. 


Buyers, therefore, feel that their invest- 
ment in The Comfort Car is subject to 
much less than the average depreciation. 


Hupmobile 
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ENUS 
PENCILS 


^ 
Sina artists and productive writers 
prefer the pencils that make their mark 
without effort—that are uniform and 
dependable under all circumstances; 
that's why Venus Pencils are the most 
widely used gua/ity pencils in the world. 
Made to fit every marking purpose. 17 perfect 


black degrees, from 6B softest to 9H hardest—and 
both hard and medium COPYING 


Plain ends - per dozen $1.00 
Rubber ends i 1.20 


VENUS 


Everpointed 


PENCIL 645 


An *'ever ready" " pencil, 
never shorter, no sharp- 


ening necessary. Made 
in 16 degrees—5B to 9H 
—aholderfor each degree 


Venus Pocket Pencil 
No. 839 


Short, to fit vest pocket or shop- 
ping bag; ever pointed. For 
HB (medium) lead only, 


IL CO. New Yorn 


849 VENUS Everpointed Pencils. 
any degree - each .3| 
842 Refill leads for 849, any de- 

grec, per box of 6 - 60 


AN PENT 


839 VENUS Pocket Pencil, HB 
degree only - each .25 
857 Refill leads tor 839, HB de- 
grec, per dozen - 50 


apago cmm 


— all are 


E 
x 


PERFECT 
Quality 


At all stationers and stores 
throughout the world 


American Lead Pencil Co. 
210 Fifth Ave., Dept. A New York 
and London, Clapton, Eng. 


ER i-o LE NIU SA. 5: SQ 


"| f'849 n.VENUS-? 


The store carried a section of second- 
hand stock, made up of shoes cast away or 
forgotten by guests who had left the 
hotel. From this supply came such 
corani as the professor was able to 

uy. 

X Good morning, Professor!” the shoe 
man would call out occasionally to the 
teacher walking past his shop toward 
the college buildings. “Step in a minute. 
I think I have something about your 
size.” 

The professor would drop down on the 
long bench and try on a pair of shoes 
turned in by the hotel. If they fitted, he 
bought them for fifty cents; if they failed 
to fit he would have to continue to come 
back until a satisfactory pair was found 
for him. 

At Princeton the board of trustees de- 
termined at its regular meeting in April 
that the salaries of the members of the 
faculty must be increased at once. The 
board authorized a general campaign 
among alumni and friends of Princeton 
for the necessary endowment to the mem- 
bers of our teaching staff upon a salary 
basis which will release them from con- 
stant anxieties in the present and appre- 
hension of the future. The mark set for the 
increased endowment of professorships 
is $6,000,000, and I not only hope, but 
expect, that we shall secure the whole sum. 
I believe that this action is indicative of a 
general public awakening to thc present 
educational crisis. 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT once de- 
clared at a meeting of the National 
Education Association: 


You teachers make the whole world your 
debtor; and of you it can be said, as it can bc 
said of no other profession, save the profession 
of the ministers of the gospel themselves, that 
if you did not do your work well, this republic 
would not outlast the span of a generation.” 


May I be pardoned if I use these words 
as the foil for a few figures? 

The average salary of all public-school 
teachers in the United States is estimated 
to be less than $600. In 1915, when the 
last complete figures were compiled, it was 
$543.31. 

At that time the average salary of the 
school teachers of twelve states was below 
$400, and one state paid its teachers an 
average of 64 cents a day. 

Compare these figures with the $1,095 
a year that New York City gives to the 
men who sweep its streets, and the 
$1,277.50 it pays to men who drive its 
refuse carts: 

Teachers have been called the captains 
of the army of understanding. Their pay 
gives scant evidence of the fact. Most 
unskilled laborers would scorn the annual 
pittance paid to the American school 
teacher. : 

Two advertisements were set side by 
side in the Raleigh, North Carolina, 
“News and Observer” of January 13th, 
1919. One of them read: 


WANTED— Colored barber for white trade in 
camp town; permanent position. We guaran- 
tee $25 per week. Right man can make $35 per 
week. t us hear from you at once. Flem- 
ning & Elliott, 6 Market Square, Fayetteville, 


The second advertisement wasted no 
words: 


WANTED— Teacher of Latin for Lumberton 
High School, Lumberton, N. C. Salary $70 a 
month. W. H. Cale, superintendent. 


Here was a guarantee to a negro barber 
that he would be paid $1,300 a year, with 
a good prospect or $1,820, while the Latin 
teacher, drawing his salary for only nine 
months, would. receive $630—less than 
half of the negro barber's assured mini- 
mum. 

The secretary of the Illinois State 
Teachers' Association called attention not 
long ago to one town where the average 
wage of fifteen miners for one month was 
$217.78, and the average monthly salary 
of the fifteen teachers of the same town 
was $55. In another town, an Australian 
alien drew more than $2,700 for his work 
in the mines last year, while the principal 
of the local high school, a woman college 
graduate, received a salary of $765. 


SUCH facts make it easier to accept the 
estimate that there were 50,000 va- 
cancies in the teaching staffs of our public 
schools at the opening of last autumn’s 
session, and that 120,000 inexperienced 
teachers were placed in schools in order 
to keep them open. 

The dean of the graduate school at 
Princeton, while on a recent visit to At- 
lanta, discovered that some of the women 
high-school teachers of that city were rc- 
ceiving less pay than the negro janitors in 
the same buildings. Forty per cent of 
the Atlanta school teachers, he was told, 
have had to resign in order to earn a 
decent living. Other cities give similar 
reports. 

‘Talk with almost any school teacher, 
and you are likely to unearth an undcr- 
lying bitterness over the fact that our 
parents see fit to deny a living wage to 
those guardians who are entrusted with 
the adacation. the manners, even the 
morals, of their sons and daughters. 
Youth spends more waking hours in 
school than at home. Who knows that 
the influence of those hours is not greater? 

“I would suggest" (to quote from a 
letter written by one public-school 
teacher) “that as long as normal school 
graduates receive less money than street 
sweepers, high-school principals and su- 
perintendents less than section foremen, 
country-school teachers less to teach the 
farmer's children than he pays his hired 
man to feed his hogs, there is not much in- 
ducement to lure men and women into 
teaching as a permanent profession. 

“I have taught for five years in public 
high schools after five years of study bc- 
yond the high school, earning the degree 
of B. A. and M. A., and have never re- 
ceived beyond $1,200 per year. Friends 
of mine in other professions are earning 
from two to five times that.” 

College and public-school teachers, as 
a class, are close to financial bankruptcy 
to-day; if present salaries continue a 
few years longer the profession will be 
stripped of its best brains. 

Can you afford to let this happen? 

Do not think of the situation in terms 
of teachers, but in terms of students. 
Schools are not maintained to make a 
living for those who teach; they are main- 
tained to prve trained minds, vision and 
understanding to youth. If the nation 
fails to respond to the present emergency 
it is to the next generation it will have to 
answer. j 
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“Why, Betsy! 


“No, Tommy. 
refinished with Walnut 
fun! 


You too can make the home more cheer- 
ful and bright by giving your shabby pieces 
of furniture a coat or two of ''61" Floor 
Varnish — eight beautiful semi-transparent 
wood-stain colors, which stain and varnish in 
one operation, to choose from. It’s so casy, 
fascinating and inexpensive to use. 

And best of all, when you use ‘‘61’’ Floor 
Varnish you get that ‘ ‘Hammer Test" dur- 
ability that has made ‘“61’’ famous as a floor 
varnish; tough, elastic, waterproof and so 
resistant to wear, that ordinary varnishes bear 
no resemblance to it. 

Some varnishes without the great durability 
of ‘“61*’ might give more or less temporary 
satisfaction on furniture, but would not be at 
all suitable on floors. Whether you use 

61” on furniture, floors, linoleum, or for any 
other purpose, you can be absolutely sure not 


Zest It With e 


And see how lovely it looks! 


B 5 = <p Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 
UZ In Canada address 3 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 
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A new chair, while I was away?” 


Can't you guess? 
“61” Floor Varnish. It was such 


One of the old ones I 
I 3, 


only of its initial beauty but of its /asting service. 

Remember, a floor varnish must resist wear. 
And if it does this on floors, it will give you 
maximum service on other surfaces — a good 
thing to remember when thinking of varnish. 


Send for Color Card and Sample Panel 
finished with *61." Try the hammer test 
on the sample panel. You may dent the 
wood, but the varnish won't crack. 

If you are building or decorating, engage a 
good painter. He knows Pratt & Lambert 
Varnishes, and will be glad to use them. 

Pratt & Lambert Varnishes are used by 
painters, specified by architects and sold by 
paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 

Our Guarantee: If any Pratt E Lambert 
Varnish fails to give satisfaction, you may have 
your money back. 


61 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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61” COLORS 
Light Oak 
Dark Oak 
Mahogany 

Walnut 
Forest Green 
Cherry 
Natural 
Dull Finish 
Ground Color 


Vitralite 


one-tire WHITE ENAMEL 
It spreads very far; 
it covers most thor- 
oughly; it works so 
easily; it lasts un- 


usually long; it is 
therefore econom- 
ical. And it is guar- 
anteed for three 
years when used 
outside. Enough! 
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If You Are Up Against It—Go Around! 


Deep is good medicine for every- 
body. 

“Don’t pity the blind,” he says. “They 
don’t want your pity and can’t use it. 
I know that the average conception of 
how to treat a blind man is to read the 
Bible to him and play soft music. We 
don’t believe that. We believe that the 
blind are normal human beings, who, 
having lost one faculty of. perception, 
must develop others.” 

According to Sir Arthur’s point of 
view, happiness does not come from 
accumulating things or leading a com- 
fortable existence; neither does it come 
from any self-given order to be “glad.” 
llappiness comes from doing, from the 
forth-putting of one's creative faculties; 
and he who has learned this needs no 
man's pity. 

The only real tragedy of life is inhibi- 
tion, paralysis by' discouragement or 
fear. The man who has lost his sight, the 
king who has lost his throne, the child 
who has broken her tea set, or the woman 
who has lost her love, is apt to be panicky. 
But the triumph of life consists in de- 
feating defeat. 

What the blind can do, you can do. 
Oh, Down-and-Outer! Buck up! Make 
the Detour! 


Detours of Love 
"THEN there are the Detours of Love. 


I once knew a doctor, a very intelli- 
gent and capable gentleman, who was 
entirely wrapped up in his son. He 
planned for him, sacrificed and schemed 
for him, and talked of him incessantly. 
The boy proved a failure, a weakling. 
So terrible was the father's disappoint- 
ment, the one absorbing pride and 
interest of his life having been thwarted, 
that he committed suicide. 

This man made the fatal and childish 
error of supposing that if he could not 
drive straight on to what he longed for 
no Detour was possible. Are you making 
the same mistake? 

No soul has a right to put all its 
affectional eggs into one basket. We 
sometimes hear one praised because of 
the high quality of his love, for that he 
cannot live without his beloved. This is 
not laudable love. It is really a form of 
cgotism, a wallowing in self-centered 
sentimentality. It is not the esteem of 
another more than of self, but the placing 
of one’s own emotional reactions, one’s 
own pleasure in loving, above the wel- 
fare of the beloved. 

It is good to love loyally and intensely; 
but a love that so centers upon one object 
that the failure or death of that person be- 
comes the death of life is not intelligent af- 
fection; it is narrow, it is liable to become 
petty and jealous and annoying. Love 
needs resources. It needs the wholesome, 
rectifying safeguards of other interests. 
When “love is all” it is usually morbid. 
The end of stubborn and intolerant 
affection is often insanity, or suicide. 

The Art of Arts is the Art of Getting 
Along with Folks. And in this it is 


(Continued from page 59) 


impossible to make any progress without 
frequent and skillful Detours. For ex- 
ample, you cannot otherwise get along 
with your own household. 

Take the typical foolish family—papa, 
mama, and ili baby. Papa attempts to 
bull his way through by stubbornness and 
bluster. Mama gains her point by "the 
tyranny of tears," by using her weakness 
as a weapon, by the efficacy of disagree- 
ableness. Baby soon learns the same se- 
cret, and by pouting and whining tries to 
get what he wants. 

How :much more successful all three 
would be if they would learn the secret 
of indirection; if, on arriving at an im- 
passe, they cheerfully would detour 
instead of wasting nerves and unduly 
heating the soul by trying to smash 
through! 

I do not mean deception, hypocrisy, 
nor any knavish thing; but simply 
intelligence enough to go around obstacles 
when it is too costly or unpleasant to 
break over them. I mean gaining your 


end like the Mississippi E through , 


its valley, not like the German Army 
driving through Belgium. 

Surely the wise wife avoids issues, the 
canny husband will not give ultimatums, 
and the baby—usually imitates his 
parents. 

I do not recommend Detours in order 
to reduce you to slavery, to make you 
always give up. Far from it! I recom- 
mend them because they are often the 
means of reaching your goal with the 
least wear and tear of spirit. 

Did you ever reflect that even God does 
not for the most part get us to do what 
He wishes by compulsion, but does it by 
indirection? “Thy gentleness,” said 
David, “hath made me great.” 


Detours in Business 
AND here are they that are Up Against 


It in Business. 

The clerk who has lost his job—been 
working for the company ten years and 
is now fired; what can he do? How shall 
he pay the mortgage on his house? 
Which way shall he turn? 

The misfit, the man who discovers at 
forty that he is mediocre, that the busi- 
ness he is in is not suited to him: why 
didn't he take to farming or music, as he 
wanted to do when he was twenty-one? 

The failure, the bankrupt; they've 
sold him out; his venture has collapsed. 

'The world is full of people who have 
not succeeded as the reamed they 
would. Almost everybody. starts out 
with great ambitions, and has at last to 
be satisfied with humble things. Well for 
them if, as the country parson said, they 
come down gracefully instead of giving up 
disgracefully! 

This innumerable company of missers! 
For every Farrar there are a thousand 
heartbroken girls who thought they 
could sing. For every Warheld there are 
hundreds of theatrical wrecks. strewn u 
and down the Rialto. For every Schwa 
there are a million men who are quite 


sure they could have run a big business. 
Now what are we to do? Wring our 
hands and wail? Plump into pessimism? 
Berate the world, grow cynical and sour? 
No! We're Up Against It, to be sure. 
There’s a fence across our road. But 
what if there is? We'll detour! 
Job’s wife was for quitting. "Curse 


God and die,” she told him when he had 


* lost all and sat amidst the ruins of his 


hopes. But—‘‘No!” replied Job. “There 
must be some other way. He is God of 
rivers, not of straight lines. He is a God 
of detours. Though He slay me, yet will 
I trust Him.” And Job arrived. 

If you don’t get along in Keokuk, move 
to Kokomo. Maybe you will fit better 
there. When Woolworth couldn’t make 
a five- and ten-cent store go in one town 
he tried another. 

Move! It's a wide world. And thank 
God for Somewhere Else. 

If you cannot agree with your relatives, 
inspan and trek! On your way! A rolling 
stone may gather no moss; but perhaps 
moss is what is the matter with you. 

In business, if you lose, say: “This is 
not a blow. It is a challenge." 

In business it is the good losers who 
succeed; and even if they don’t, they have 
more fun living than the whiners have. 
There’s always another side to every 
street. The real man is never cornered. 
There is always a way of escape. To the 
hero, said Maeterlinck, there is no tragedy. 
Somehow he always rises superior. And 
Doctor Gordon’s saying is golden: “It’s 
a great world for heroes.” 

The only people for whom this world is 
a “demd, moist, unpleasant” vale of woe 
are those who, if they cannot go their 
own road, will go no road at all. 


- Detours of the Mind 


TH ERE are Intellectual Detours. Most 
things cannot be thought straight 
through. You have to go around. 

The only problems for which there 
are rules are those in arithmetic. The 
problems of life are more like Chinese 
puzzles. You keep working at them 
until at last you come upon the solution 
as if by chance. But it is not chance, for 
if you had not hunted you would not 
have found the key. 

I remember when I was a schoolboy 
and had just began to study Greek I 
thought T would like to read Homer, 
although it lay a year or so ahead of me 
in the regular course. But I was im- 
patient, so I tried Homer, by myself, 
with the aid of copious notes and the 
dictionary. I could make nothing of it! 
Two or three lines was as far as f could 
get, and I hardly understood even that 
much. Finally Í laid the book aside, 
baffled. Afterward, when in due time I 
arrived at Homer I approached it with 
dread, recalling how hard it had been. 
But I was surprised to find that now it 
was quite easy. I had detoured, through 
the grammar and the practice and the 
Anabasis, and when I came thus to my 
walls of Jericho they fell down. 
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HE very highest quality of 
candy, NUNNALLY' is 
yet the more notable for 
its distinctly Southern 
Character. 


NUNNALLY'S may be bought at the 
better drug and caridy stores everywhere. 
To lovers of fine candies, however, who 
have not yet had the fortune of making 
the acquaintance of NUNNALLY'S, 
a 2-lb. “Box Bountiful” (as illustrated 
here) will be mailed, postpaid, on receipt 
of $2.50. 


The Nunnally Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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AY, what a trick you’ll turn for your tongue 
and taste and temper when you finally get down 
| to bed-rock smokes and let some of that topjoy 
| Prince Albert float into your system! Just will 
put the quiz into your thinktank as to how much 
pipe or cigarette-rolling fun you’ve gone shy on— 
and, you’ll work in a lot of double headers for 
quite a spell to get all-square! 

What’s the idea kidding yourself when you know 
what P. A. will do for your smokespot; when you 
know what it is doing for men all over the civilized 
world! You can’t hit a happier job than to stock a 
supply of Prince Albert, jam that joy’us jimmy 
pipe chuck-full and blaze away! Why, it’s 
like falling into feathers when you’ve 
been batting-it-out-on-a-board! You 
will prefer this blend to either kind of 
tobacco smoked straight. 


| Prince Albert just can’t help doing 
you a clever turn because it won’t bite 


PRINGE 


the national 


PRINCE ALBERT 


CRIMP cCuT 
LONG BURNING PIPE AND 
CIGARETTE TOBACCO 


Copyright 1919 
by R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. 


your tongue at any stage! Bite and parch are 
cut out by our patented process. Want you to 
know right here, and now, that Prince Albert will 
be as gentle with your tongue as a toy purr-kitty 
is with a stuffed mouse! You can rip champeen- 
smokespeed -records right up the back with P. A. 
fcr packing! 

You don’t need a percentage table to figure out 
what Prince Albert’s quality and flavor and fra- 
grance will do for your happiness every time the 
clock ticks! You'll get the answer quick! And, 
now. it’s your draw! Prince Albert is sold in 
toppy red bags, tidy red tins, handsome pound and 
half-pound tin humidors, and, in that classy, prac- 
tical pound crystal glass humidor with 
sponge-moistener top that keeps the 
tobacco in such perfect condition! 


JÀ 


joy smoke 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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| o Made in both cake 
—bright and unclouded and powder form 
r 
1 To make mirrors crystal-clear, nothing equals Bon Ami. “Hasn't scratched yet” 
5 Put it on in a thin soapy lather. It will dry in a minute to 
a soft light powder, absorbing the dust and smears and finger- 
, marks as it dries. 
Wipe off this powder with a soft cloth and the high polish of 
the mirror will be left, clear and shining, without a trace of fog 


or a speck of lint. 
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18 cents 
a package 


CIGARETTES 


Camels supply cigarette contentment beyond 
anything you ever experienced! You never 
tasted such full-bodied mellow-mildness; such 
refreshing, appetizing flavor and coolness. The 
more Camels you smoke the greater becomes 
your delight— Camels are such a cigarette 
revelation! 


Everything about Camels you find so fascinating 


is due to their quality—to the expert blend of 
choice Turkish and choice Domestic tobaccos. 
You will prefer this blend to either kind of 
tobacco smoked straight. 


Smokers realize 
that the value is in 

the cigarettes and do 
not expect premiums 
or coupons! 


You’ll say Camels are in a class by themselves 
—they seem made to meet your own personal 
taste in so many ways! 


Freedom from any unpleasant cigaretty after- 
taste or unpleasant cigaretty odor makes 
Camels particularly desirable to the most fas- 
tidious smokers. And, you smoke Camels as 
liberally as meets your own wishes, for they 
never tire your taste! You are always keen 
for the cigarette satisfaction that makes Camels 
so attractive. 


Camels are sold everywhere in scien- Compare Camels with any cigarette in the 
tifically sealed packages of 20 cigarettes 


or ten packages (200 cigarettes) in a world at any price! 


élassine-paper-covered carton. We 


Moni recommend this carton ave R.J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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Often in my life, and I doubt not in 
yours, this experience has been paralleled. 
All along the student's way occur hard 
knots, formule in mathematics he 
cannot possibly grasp, idioms in foreign 
language that seem utterly incompre- 
hensible, and certain points in physics, 
chemistry, engineering, medicine and 
what not, which are too much for the 
striving brain, yet which, when he leaves 
them, stretches his mind in other matters, 
and then returns to them, suddenly un- 
loose as by a miracle, and he marvels that 
they ever puzzled him. 

A general can take by a flank movement 
a position which is impregnable to frontal 
assault. : 


Spiritual Detours 
NOWHERE is the gospel of detours 


more useful than in morals. ‘The 
ethical task before us all is to grow better, 
to leave off our sins and follies, to de- 
velop a quicker conscience, to attain unto 
spiritual poise and not to be continually 
torn between the excesses of desire and 
the pangs of remorse. Here, too, our end 
is gained almost wholly by the cleverness 
of indirection, rather than by direct 
impacts of will. Most of our moral 
advance is by strategy, not force. 
The greatest problem with most of us, 


one that appears with youth and remains 
through our whole period of physical 
energy, is that of sex. It is the most 
werful instinct in human creatures. 
ts normal development is the source of 
our greatest happiness, as it is the basis 
of romantic love and the foundation of 
the family; without ‘it, there could be 
none of those precious relationships of 
lover, husband and wife, parent and 
child. But its perversion probably wrecks 
more lives and causes more misery than 
any other one thing. ] 
very man and woman of maturity 
knows that the sex perplexities are solved 
not by struggle but by detouring. The 
thing to do with the boy who is caught 
in the whirl of passion or mired in the 
bog of morbidity is to get him interested 
in other things, to quit wrestling with 
the question and to think in other direc- 
tions. i ; 
Fighting a sex temptation is like 
handling pitch; the more we wrestle 
with it the more it clings to us. The 
morbid obsession can hardly be ousted 
by effort and prayer and direct energy, 
but we must call up our resources and 
crowd the tormenting thought out by 
other thoughts. 
Why waste our souls in charging against 
the wall? Make a detour! Here, most of 


all, “the longest way round is the shortest 
I home." 
,. The same thing is true in the effort of 
the limed soul to get rid of the craving 
for alcohol or other drugs. The salvation 
of the drunkard or the “dope” victim is 
not in heroic combat with the desire, but 
in turning away from it. He must 
realize that the human spirit is broad, 
and the world is wide, and that he can 
find his satisfaction, even his “intoxi- 
cation," in other ways than in just that 
one. 
The world is so full of a number of things 
I am sure we should all be as happy as kings. 

And so, the next time you are Up 
Against It, stalled and chagrined before 
some insuperable obstacle, no matter 
what it is—blindness or other bodily 
affliction, love scorned or betrayed, a 
family or social complexity that threatens 
unpleasantness or disaster, a business 
situation that seems sure to bring loss or 
humiliation, a knotty problem which 
your mental powers cannot untie, or a 
moral sickness that bids fair to destroy 
the peace of your soul—just think of the 
motorist at the barred road and, as he 
accepts what cannot be helped and 
cheerfully goes around through the wind- 
ing byway, say to yourself: 

s Apoi well! I'll make a Detour!” 


Strange Experiences With Lonesome People 


and try to turn his, or her, thoughts into 
a more cheerful channel. It is a fact that 
people have come to me when they were 
actually on the verge of committing sui- 
cide; and just the understanding and in- 
terest and sympathy I showed them sent 
them away smiling and full of hope. 

“There are enough stories of lonely boys 
and girls here in the Village to fill a dozen 
books. Many of them, of course, are 
working or studying in New York, 
separated from their families and their 
old friends. Some of them are so much at 
home here in my garret that I let them 
have their own little picnic dinners here. 
‘The dinner hour at night is the slack time 
of the day here; so they buy their own 
food, cook it themselves, and have a jolly 
time together. 


"BUT the young folks who are away 
from their families are not the only 
ones that are lonesome. There are plent 
who have homes—but no home life. I thin 
those are the ones I am most sorry for. 
[t seems such an injustice. The boy, or 
the girl, who has missed the home life 
he has a right to when he is young, can 
never fill just that want. I can make 
him feel as if he 'belongs' in my garret, 
and maybe that helps a little. But it 
isn't the real thing he has missed. : 
“I think I have made one curious dis- 
covery: there is what you might call 
the loneliness of age. Not only of old 
age, but of middle age, too. And do you 
know what it is that these people miss? 
]t isn't always friendship. "They may 
have plenty of friends. It isn't home life. 
I have seen it in husbands and wives who 
were the best of pals. 
“The thing do want is the elusive 


(Continued from page 69) 


spirit of youth. They make me think 
of people who put seltzer into a drink to 
ps it sparkle and effervescence. They 
eel their own sparkle going. Life is 
becoming flat. So they like to go where 
they find this spirit of youth, in the hope 
that it will put the tang and the pep back 
into their own feelings. 

“This is a much commoner thing than 
people imagine. Far more than half of 
the visitors to most of the restaurants in 
the Village are middle-aged, or older. 
But they are young at heart themselves, 
and they like freshness and unconven- 
tionality even better than the boys and 
girls do. It is generally easier, for instance, 
to start the older folks into a general 
conversation than it is to get the younger 
ones going, if they are strangers. 

“But it isn’t hard with any of them! 
A smile, a friendly word, is all that is 
necessary. At least, in most cases. 
Sometimes there is an unaccountable 
stiffness about a crowd, which persists 
until I am distracted. Then I go out into 
the hall, get hold of Mara, who helps me 
here, and say: 

**For heaven's sake, take your guitar, 
and go in there and sing something!" 

*So she obediently goes in and pro- 
ceeds to sing, while I stand out in the 
hall and watch. I like to see the change 
come. People who have been sitting up, 
stiff and straight, slowly relax. Then 
they turn sideways and put an elbow on 
the table. A man leans back comfortably 
and crosses his knees. In a minute or two, 
someone throws his arm over the back of 
his chair and sinks down in an attitude of 
perfect content. People begin to hum the 
tune. They join in the chorus. In a little 
while they are singing and laughing and 


talking—and I breathe a sigh of relief. 
My people are happy. And that is what | 
want. 

“They are like children in the way they 
want to act as if they were at home. [f 
the kitchen were big enough, I think they 
would all want to be in it half the time. 
I printed on the wall out there: 


I Wonder if I Am Really Needed 
in this Kitchen 


“When they get so thick that we can't 
work there, [ point to that inscription. 
I don't say a word —just point. And they 
laugh and fade away. But before long 
they begin to drift back again, wanting tu 
wash the dishes, or to help with the trays 
panne to give them the feeling of 
being at home. Once I had a major 
washing dishes, a lieutenant drying them, 
while three doughboys crowded the door- 
way and smiled at them. 

“It has all been a wonderful experience 
for me. Not just because [ have made 
a success of the enterprise, although of 
course that -has been a satisfaction. | 
have a comfortable apartment where my 
mother and my children live with us. The 
children go to a private school. I have 
pate up every cent I owed and have 

ught out the interest my Italian friend 
had in the business when I started it. 

“But the best part of it all is the 
experience I have had with people, the 
insight I have got into human nature, and 
the reason I have to think that I have 
helped to cheer up a lot of lonely folks. 

“One night, a year ago last winter— 
a bitter cold night when only a few hardy 
spirits had ventured out—we had all drawn 
up into a cozy semiarcle around the open 
fire, when I heard some people coming up 
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20 Years of Service 
Guaranteed 


IN the old days buying a roof 
very often proved to be 
something of a gamble. 


Maybe you got just what 
you specified, and maybe not. 


The cost per square foot 
was too often taken as the only 
standard of value—frequently 
to the owner's subsequent 
SOITOW. 


Today all this is changed. 


It was the Barrett Specifica- 
tion which first made it possi- 
ble for building owners every- 
where to obtain, through their 
local contractors, a standard- 
ized roof, worked out by roof- 
ing engineers and based on 
scientific principles of modern 
roof construction. 


Today we offer to guarantee 
Barrett Specification Roofs for 
a period of 20 years! 

This guaranty is obtainable 
on any roof of 50 squares or 
more, in any town of 25,000 
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The 20-Year Bond 


population or over, and in 
smaller places where our In- 
spection Service is available. 


It is a Surety Bond, issued 
by the U.S. Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Company, of Baltimore. 


To obtain this Surety Bond 
you have only to insert in 
your building Specifications 
the following: 

“The roof shall be laid according to 

The Barrett Specification dated May 

1, 1916, and the roofing contractor 

shall secure for me (or us) the 20-Year 

Guaranty Bond therein mentioned." 

The guaranty costs you 
nothing. We merely require 
that the roofing contractor be 
approved by us and that we 
be given an opportunity to 
inspect the construction. 


We shal! be glad to send you 
a copy of The Barrett Specifica- 
tion, with diagrams ready forin- 
sertion in your building plans. 


New York Chicago The A Kz Company Philadelphia B. 
Boston St.Louis — \ Pittsburgh 

Cleveland Cincinnati — Detroit New Orleans Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis 
Nashville Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria Atlanta Duluth Milwaukee 
Bangor Washington Johnstown Lebanon Youngstown Toledo Columbus 
Richmond Latrobe Dallas Rethlehem Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore 

THE BARRETT COMPANY, LIMITED: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
St. John, N. B. Halifax. N. S. Sydney, N. S. 


Laying a 20-Year Barrett Specification Roof 
m Building No. 20 of the National Cash 
Reytster Co., of Dayton, Ohto. 
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the stairs. At the top they turned down 
the hall; but when they reached the three 
steps into the front room and found us all 
sitting around the fire, they stopped. I 
looked up and saw a man and woman who 
were strangers to me. 

“‘Are we intruding?’ asked the man. 

“Not unless you're too warm! I said. 
*Come right in. 

“We made room for them, got them 
some hot coffee, and tried to make them 
feel as much at home as if they had been 
here every night for months. Instead of 
putting them off at a table by themselves, 
where they would have felt all the more 
like outsiders because we were having a 
good time together, we made them part 
of our own group. 

“Why not? There is nothing in it but 
plain human friendliness. And it is 
just the same with that quality of friend- 
liness as Shakespeare says it is with 
mercy. It is ‘twice blessed.’ The one that 
gives it gains as much as the one that 
receives it. In fact, I believe the giver 
gains more than the one that receives. 

“Of course I don’t mean that the giver 
gains more in a material way. In all 
honesty, I want to say that I did not 
know pet going to *cash in on compan- 
ionship’ when ia tried to conduct the 
garret in a spirit of friendliness. I did it 
just because I liked to see people happy. 
The knowledge that it paid came to me 
afterward. 


“THAT incident of the strangers whom 

we made welcome that winter night 
is an example. Incidentally they found 
out about my four children; and the next 
day a big package came from one of the 
shops and in it was a fine toy for each of 
the kiddies. 

“That wasn’t all, either. They were 
from Texas. When they had gone back 
home I had a letter from them, thanking 
me for what they called ‘the happiest 
evening’ they had spent in New York. 
And since that time I suppose as many as 
fifty persons have come to the garret, 
sent here by that man and his wife. Yet 
what we did was such a simple, natural 
thing—merely treating a pair of strangers 
with ordinary human friendliness. 

‘When I see the way people respond to 
this friendliness I realize how rarely they 
must encounter it. And I wonder why it 
i5 so rare. One doesn't have to have a 
coffee-room, or a tea-room, or, in fact, a 
business of any kind, to find an oppor- 
tunity of showing a kindly human interest 
in folks. I've often watched people in 
shops, those on both sides of the counters. 
Do it yourself some day and see how rare 
a smile is among them all. I know it is 
pretty hard for a clerk to manage a smile 
if the customer is cranky, or for the 
customer to be cheerful and pleasant if 
the clerk is careless and apparently resents 
it that anybody wants to buy anything. 
But a smile helps a lot if you can manage 
it. Not one preson in a thousand is proof 
against a smile. Not ten persons in ten 


| thousand will fail to respond if you show 
human interest in them. And—the closer 


they are to you the more they crave this 
interest! Without it, they are lonely, 
even though they eat three meals a day 
with you, sit beside you in church, go to 
the theatre with you, and call you 


.| husband or wife, father or mother, son 


or daughter." 
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Why Some Men Fail 


in Business 


(Continued from page 19) 


his old goods may fool himself, but he is 
not likely to fool his customers. 

This lack of moral courage in facing 
facts leads to a great many failures which 
are not essentially dishonest, although 
there is an element of dishonesty in them. 
For they are caused by a sort of self- 
deception which often results quite as dis- 
astrously as does the deception of one’s 
patrons or one’s creditors. 

Another frequent cause of failure is bad 
bookkeeping. I do not mean mathe- 
matically incorrect bookkeeping, but 
bookkeeping that is wrong in principle. 

In some of the European countries a 
very expressive phrase is used in this con- 
nection. When a man fails, the merchants 
in those countries say it was because “he 
didn’t keep his books,” meaning that he 
did not estimate correctly his overhead 
charges—which include many costs that 
are, in a sense, intangible—and that he 
also failed to distribute these costs cor- 
rectly among the various departments of 
his business. 

This distribution, or allocation of costs, 
is very important. In many establish- 
ments one department which is extreme- 
ly profitable absorbs the losses in others 
which are unprofitable. 

A man needs an analytical mind, and 
the assistance of a bookkeeper who is 
analytical, to determine the costs of con- 
ducting each department. He should 
know which one yields a profit, and which 
ones are conducted at a loss. 


OU can readily see how valuable this 

knowledge would be to the head of a 
business. Yet it is astonishing how many 
merchants do not have it. Among older 
men there are some who pride themselves 
on being old-fashioned, and who simply 
deal with the results of their business as a 
whole. They know they made a certain 
amount on a year’s transactions. But 
they do not know that the lion’s share of 
the profit came from only a few depart- 
ments, and that the business might have 
made a great deal more if they had built 
up other departments which had yielded 
only a small profit, instead of maintaining 
those which had been run at a loss. 

This type of merchant unconsciously 
~ relies on the profits from some particular 
article, or some special line, that is well 
established or is temporarily in demand. 
But if that particular line becomes un- 
popular he may find, to his surprise, 
that the whole business was leaning on a 
single support. With that support gone, 
it collapses. 

From the standpoint of the business 
accountant or statistician, these two fac- 
tors—“hopeful inventories" and “bad 
bookkeeping” —are responsible for most 
of the mercantile failures which are not 
the result of what I may frankly call crim- 
inal methods. 

By criminal methods I mean the de- 
ception of creditors, the creation of a 
false basis of credit by giving out mis- 
leading statements which are known to be 
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50th ANNIVERSARY—FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 


HEINZ 


Awakens 


Flavor 


Pints, Quarts, Half 
Gallons, in bottles 
filled and sealed in the 

Heinz establishment d 


MALT 

CIDER i 
and : 

WHITE 


HEINZ otv Oi 


PURE: rich and wholesome. Made in the Heinz Olive Oil 
plant at Seville, Spain, where the Heinz ideals in preparing 
food products are rigorously observed. 


Some of the Baked Beans Spaghetti 
Cream of Tomato Soup 
India Relish 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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. New Kind of Suit | 


All Wool -$12 


OYS are hard on clothes! Mothers know boys will play 
ball and leap frog, slide down cellar doors and banisters, 
vault fences and run foot races — and every jump and 

slide and strain tears and wears the fabric, pulls apart the 
seams, rips off buttons. Heretofore, boys’ suits quickly went 
to pieces. You will find the remedy in such clothes as 


Boyville, a new kind of suit for your 
boy, is designed to stand the strains. It isa 
suit made of a specially woven all wool 
fabric —a suit with new strength to with- 
stand the wear and tear at more than twenty 
points of strain. 


This new kind of suit is designed to save 
you the trouble of sewing up seams, save 
you from constantly sewing on buttons, sew- 
ing up sleeve linings, tacking on belt loops 
and endless patching and fixing. ` 


A New Standard of Value 


Boyville pockets are held permanently in 
place by canvas stays. Seams are double 
stitched and taped. Sleeve linings are back- 
stitched to stand months of pulling and tug- 
ging. Even the buttons are reamed so they 
will not cut the thread. 


And you will have no more regrets that 
your boy is not better dressed. Even in style 
the Boyville is different. It is really two 
suits in one. 


Never before has a boys’ suit been made 
with such wear resisting materials and sold 
for so little. Boyville sets a new standard of 
values. The Boyville with its more than 
twenty special features of strength, its 
specially woven all wool cloth — costs only 
$12.85. 


Boyville clothes will look better and last 
longer per dollar of expenditure than any 
other clothes for boys. 


Backed by Our Guarantee 


Into every Boyville suit goes the re- 
Sources of one of America's largest merchan- 
dising institutions, now serving, in its 27th 
year, about one-quarter of all the families 
in the United States. 


'There is no better illustration of the ad- 
vantage of dealing with Sears, Roebuck and 
Co. than in the perfection of detail and value 
found in Boyville clothes. Boyville suits, 
as well as everything that Sears, Roebuck 
and Co. sell, are backed by this guarantee 
of satisfaction: 


The service you have a right to expect or your money returned 


Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, Dallas, Seattle 
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Boyville Full Lined Pants 
to Match—Price, $3.85 


Priced especially low. Order an extra pair 
of pants with the suit. Sizes, 7 to 18 years. 
State size. Shipping weight, 134 pounds. 


40A5—Pants to match Suit 40A1, Price.......... $3.85 
40A6—Pants to match Suit 40A2. Price.......... 3.85 
40A7—Pants to match Suit 40A3. Price.......... 3.85 
40A8—Pants to match Suit 40A4. Price.......... 3.85 
Boyville Cap to Match 
. 
— Price, 98c 


One-Piece Top Winter Golf Style Cap made 
of same material as suits. Full lined. Stitched 
band. Long visor. Cloth lined inside pull- 
down band. Sizes, 615, 65$, 634, 6% and 7. 
State size. Average shipping weight, 9 ounces. 
40A9 —Cap to match Suit 40A1. Price............ 
40A 10—Cap to match Suit 40A2. Price............ 


40A11—Cap to match Suit 40A3. Price. 
40A12—Cap to match Suit 40A4. Price............ 


Boyville Stockings 


Boys' Fine Ribbed, 
Medium Weight Stock- 
ings. Made from two 
threads of fine quality 
cotton yarn, with an ex- 
tra thread knit into the 
kneesandtops. Toesand 
heelsofthree-thread yarn. 
Sizes, 514, 6, 642, 7, 714, 
8, 815, 9, 914, 10. State 
size. Shipping weight, each pair, 4 ounces. 
77A26250—Black. Price............... 3 pairs for $1.00 


Boyville Shoes 


Foot form shape, 
gunmetal finish side 
leather lace shoe 
with dull leathertop. 
All leather low heel, 
leather innersole 
and counter. Full 
vamp, not cut off 
under the tip. Me- 
dium heavy sole, Goodyear welt. State size. 
Shipping weight, 14 to 2 pounds. T: UR ^ 
15A375372—Little folks’ sizes, 9 to 137$..... Price $3.45 D E — 


15A374910—Boys’ sizes, 1 to 5%........ ...Price 3.95 
15A374123—Y oung men's sizes, 6 to 9.......Price 4.75 waist seam style. 


Boyville Blouse The Boyville Suit—Price, $12.85 


Med corer canbe Two-Style Knickerbocker Suit. Can be worn as 
stitched. Attached collar belt all around model or the new waist seam style. 
has buttonholes on points Coat lined with good quality mohair. 2 Pants are full 
mi pearl foe Two breast lined. Sizes, 7 to 18 years. State size. Shipping 

Ladin parr hap Rg coe weight, 344 pounds. Your choice of four patterns. 
buttonhole. Sizes, 6 to 15 40A 1—14-ounce wool cassimere. Color, gray. Price... .$12.85 
! years. State size. Shipping 40A2—14-ounce wool cassimere. Color, brown. Price.. 12.85 
m weight, 6 ounces. 40A3—14-ounce wool cassimere. Olive green. Price... 12.85 
LSageseSiedwgaeapievie coe Eee dauert dad $1.00 40A4—14-ounce wool cassimere. Blue with stripe. Price 12.85 


If by parcel post add amount of postage according to weight and zone. 


att Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, Dallas, Seattle 
Á 
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“THE AVON’’—9 Rooms and Bath—One of 50 Fine Designs 


Save $300 to $800 on Your Home 


Now your dream home can come true—a home of beauty, comfort, con- 


“CHARLOTTE” — An artistic 
home with the roominess of a 1j- 
story design. A dandy plan, a 
pretty exterior—quite reasonable! 
One of 50 Fine Designs. 


"FORSYTH'—A clever 2-story 
home for the family who desire 
*'Something more elaborate;" more 
economical of first and upkeep 
cost. One of 50 Fine Designs. 


“RICHARD” — A snug cottage 
type. Just the thing for thrifty 
young couples. Neat, convenient, 
roomy, yet quite Inexpensive. One 
of 50 Fine Designs. 


venience for the price of a few years’ rent. Leading 
architects and builders will have planned it, and 
living families proven it most desirable. You can 
see exacti; how it looks, every detail outside and in, 
from actual photographs and plans. 


Buying direct-from-Bennett you save all architects 
and contractor's fees; you buy at wholesale prices; 
you save weeks of labor cost because everything is 
cut to size ready to set up. One man writes: “The 
best price here was over $2200 ... and your com- 
plete bill was $1373.50 to say nothing of weeks and 
weeks of labor costs your ‘ready-cut’ saved too." 


nnet Homeg 
Better. Built Ready.Cut 


Don't confuse ours with portable or temporary construc- 
tion—your Bennett Home will be as substantial as the 
costliest. Every piece of lumber will be flawless, selected 
grade. There will be no warping or cracking—every 
timber and finished piece has been air-seasoned or kiln- 
dried even before cut for your home. The latest machin- 
ery has cut to size, shaped and fitted everything far more 
precisely than hand labor ever could. There will be no 
costly extras—for timber, mill work, doors, sash, nails 
and hardware, even building paper, all are included. Our 
Guarantee assures you a complete job, entirely satisfac- 
tory in both quality and quantity. 


Delivery at Once 


A few days after order, your home is cut, loaded and speeding to 
you by main-trunkline railroad. Unloading is simple—every 
piece plainly marked. Features like our “special notch con- 
struction” for the framework means you can erect it accurately 
with quite amazing speed. Your Bennett Home is ready for occu- 
pancy while most houses are just being enclosed. 


Get the BENNETT Catalog 
of Homes NOW! 


See how inexpensively you can get a home better to look at, to 
live in, to last. Among fifty you will find just that dream home 
to suit your tastes, needs, pocketbook. Read how you can save 
money, big money, yet have your home finer, quicker, and at a 
smaller cost than you thought possible. Make up your mind 
NOW —don’t delay, lest you forget—clip the coupon, and write 
this minute for the Big Bennett Catalog No. 35. 


RAY H. BENNETT LUMBER CO, Inc. 
235 Main St. North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Ray H. Bennett Lumber Co., Inc., 
235 Main St., 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Gentlemen :— 
Please send without obligation your FREE Catalog No. 35 
of BENNETT HOMES, Better-Bullt and Ready-Cut, to 


| dishonest by the man who publishes them, 
and a desire to defraud one’s creditors by 
taking advantage of the protection of the 
bankruptcy laws. 

Among what I call immoral, or unmoral, 
| practices which often lead to business 
failure, speculation takes the first place, 
because all business is to a greater or a 
less degree speculative. 

But a distinction must be drawn be- 
tween legitimate and illegitimate busi- 
ness speculation—and it is a very fine one. 
The conscience of the business man him- 
self must be his chief reliance in determin- 
ing what speculations are legitimate for 
him, and what ones are improper and an 
injustice to his creditors. 

For instance, the dry-goods merchant, 
who must buy his autumnal stock of goods 
in the spring, is by the very nature of his 
business compelled to "speculate" upon 
the demand he is likely to meet when the 
autumn season shall have arrived. 

It is impossible for him to know posi- 
tively whether the crops which promise 
well in the spring will come to the hoped- 
for fruition. He is, however, justified in 
calculating at least upon an average yield. 
But if, in a moment of unguarded opti- 
mism, he should base his purchase upon 
the expectation of abnormally large crops, 
and then should find in October that the 

eople in his section were impoverished 
bs a crop failure, the probability is that he 
would have to face a considerable loss up- 
on at least the seasonal portion of his 
stock; 

His business loss as a result of this 
“speculation” should not, however, be 
disproportioned to his capital. If his 
spring-time purchases have been made in 
a spirit of unwarrantable optimism, he is 
likely to meet disaster. That is why the 
great wholesale distributors of the coun- 
try—who sell their goods on credits which 
sometimes run four or five months from 
the planting to the harvesting season— 
watch the crops so closely. 


QE of the most interesting organiza- 
tionsI know of, in regard to the progress 
of the crops, is that which has been de- 
veloped by the Simmons Hardware Com- 
pany of Saint Louis. In their credit de- 
partment there is an extensive system of 
maps on which, from week to week, the 
condition of the crops in each county, as 
reported by their traveling salesmen and 
diet correspondents, is indicated by dif- 
ferent colored disks. In this way it is pos- 
sible to tell at a glance whether the agri- 
cultural prospects in a certain section are 
such as to justify the credits customarily 
given to the merchants of that region. 
There is another form of speculation, 
however, concerning the impropriety of 
which there is a question. The man who 
speculates in his own business, with which 
he is thoroughly acquainted, and of whose 
risks he is entirely aware, is perhaps justi- 
fied. In fact, as I have explained, he is 
obliged to base his advance purchases on 
his opinion of what the future holds. 
But the man who goes outside of his 
own business to speculate—the hardware 
dealer who speculates in cotton, the pro- 
prietor of a shoe store who speculates 
in grain, the dry-goods dealer who specu- 
ulates in stocks—loses his credit just as 
soon as his speculative proclivities become 
known to the bankers who extend him the 
financial accommodation upon which he 
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'KELLY- SPRING FIELD 
TRUCKS 


The Big Brother to the Railroads 


"Ts reputation of Kelly trucks for 
excess power to meet all condi- 
tions of load and road has made 
the series K engine famous. Yet, it has 
other features of even greater impor- 
tance to owners, because of their effect 
upon the operating cost sheet—a vital 
point, though little considered by the 
truck purchaser unless he has had 
experience. 


Unlike the average engine, all bearings 
in the series K are scraped in by hand— 
expensive, but insuring long life. 


Instant access to all its parts make 
adjustments and proper daily care easy, 


The Series K Engine 


thus obviating “time out for repairs"— 
the bugbear of other engines. 


All of which has been made possible only 
because the K engine was designed and 
is built in Kelly-Springfield shops. It 
is not merely assembled. As a unit 
combining best materials and most 
careful workmanship, it represents the 
manufacturer's full responsibility for 
superior service. 


The Kelly-Springfield engine is one of 
the important reasons why Kelly trucks 
work while many others are being 
worked upon. 


Write for name of nearest Kelly user, and get first-hand information about actual performance. 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD MOTOR TRUCK CO., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
Builders of High-Grade Motor Trucks 


one week for general overhauling.” 


Wagner Fire-Proof Storage & Truck Co. 


“Our Kelly Truck has covered 110,500 miles in 614 years, often over- 
loaded, over rough roads. Still running 10 to 15 hours every day. Its 
exceptional engine power has always pulled it through. Motor easy to 
clean and adjust because easy to get at. Lay-ups negligible, excepting 
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By J. S. WAGNER. 
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OON after the sign- 

ing of the Armistice, 
as a contribution to cur- 
rent American thought 
and as a reflection of our 
confidence in America, 
we published a series of 
looking forward adver- 
tisements - - reproduced 
on this page. 


As a mark of our own 
confidence we have gone 
forward in the develop- 
ment of our organiza- 
tion to meet the growing 
needs of the investors of 
thiscountry and Canada. 


The National City Company 
now has correspondent offices 
in more than 50 leading cities. 


These are Bond Days 


10,000 miles of private tele- 
graph and telephone wires put 
every investor, no matter where 
he may be, in close touch with 
the investment center of the 
country. A telephone call 
brings one of our carefully 
schooled representatives to ex- 
plain National City service. 
These men know and can dis- 
cuss with you Government, 
Municipal, Public Utility and 
Railroad bonds, Short Term 
Notes and Acceptances. 


The bonds we offer and sell 
are bonds we own. Before buy- 
ing we subject each issue to the 
scrutiny of nationally recog- 
nized experts. Here is a nation- 
wide service at the elbow of 
everyone who wishes to invest 
in securities of the highest 
character. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


Forward! No Halung 


Forward—and at a new pace! 
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depends to supplement his own capital. | 

course the temptation to engage in 
what may be called outside speculation is 
at times very great. Every few years 
there spreads over this country—and over 
all countries for that matter—a. specula- 
tive mania, whose contagion it is very 
hard to resist. The conservative mer- 
chant, especially as he grows older and 
finds himself a little less disposed to work 
hard in order to keep his regular business 
up to the standard of his youthful effi- 
ciency, is very prone to allow himself to 
hope that he can increase the income he is 
so sorely in need of to meet the growing 
demands of his family by the deal in 
stocks, or the "flyer" in grain, which the 
local broker so confidently recommends 
him to undertake. 


NE of the few sermons which I can 

recollect dealt with the temptations of 
middle age, which, the preacher said, de- 
spite all that has been written about the 
temptations of youth, were far harder to 
resist. 

We all know that as a man grows older 
and commences to realize his limitations, 
either as a money-maker or as a leader of 
men, it is increasingly difficult for him to 
say "No" to the insidious voice of the 
tempter who points out that he may, per- 
haps, have a little more of life's comfort 
or enjoyment by relaxing the discipline he 
had putupon himself when he was younger. 

Then, too, although it may be an un- 
kind thing to say, it is undoubtedly true 
that the extravagances of young people, | 
of one's children, is in the United States 
responsible for not a few of the business 
failures that occur. | 

It requires a higher degree of moral | 
courage than most affectionate fathers 
possess to say to their daughters that they 
cannot have the new dress or give the en- 
tertainment they are so eager for; or that | 
the son cannot have the new automobile | 
or the vacation trip he is so anxious to | 
take—because “Father hasn’t got the 
money!” 

It is an admission of incompetency or | 
mediocrity on the part of the father, which 
he, poor man, is very reluctant to make to 
his own children. And while in most in- | 
stances I would acquit the wives of the | 
responsibility for the unwarrantable ex- 
travagances of which so many of our 
American men are guilty, I cannot acquit 
the children! However, their fathers are 
at least equally guilty with them, because 
of their unwillingness to tell the children 
the facts. 

When it comes to a consideration of the 
causes of failure that are within the busi- | 
ness itself, and due to what we might call 
its misconduct, I should probably name 
as the first the inability, or unwillingness, 
of a business man to divest himself of de- 
tails and to trust to the judgment of oth- 
ers as his business grows larger. 

I recollect a very impressive story on 
this subject published a few years ago. It 
was that of a very large shoe-manufac- 
turing and distributing concern in Chi- | 


| 
cago, whose president had died, making it | | 


necessary for them to get a new Manager. | 


The former president had been an ef- | | 


fective executive because he was willing 
to trust his subordinates, to rely upon 
their judgment, and to hold them respon- 
sible for results, without attempting him- 
self to supervise all the details of their 
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Why Some Men Fail in Business, by THEopoRE H. PRICE 


The directors electéd to 
succeed him a man who had been very 
successful, in a small way in a small town. 
He went to Chicago, and at once insisted 
upon himself supervising every detail of 
the business, such as initialing the vouch- 
ers, looking over the correspondence, and 
generally trying to do the impossible by 

eing an ubiquitous and omniscient exec- 
utive. 

The result was that before long the 
heads of the various departments handed 
in their resignations. They were men of 
ability and were unwilling to serve a mar- 
tinet who insisted upon supervising every 
detail. As a consequence, he found him- 
self without an effective personnel. He 
tried to conduct the business himself; it 
became unprofitable; and he finally broke 
down with an attack of nervous prostra- 
tion and was thrown into the discard as a 
failure after having wrecked the business 
of what had been a phenomenally pros- 
perous concern. 


T IS said that the late E. H. Harriman | 


once entered the office of one of his man- 
agers and found the man sitting at a desk 
piled high with papers. He was hard at 
work, going over vouchers and other 
minor documents. 

“If I ever come here again,” said Harri- 
man, “and find you with your desk buried 


in papers, putting in your time on details | 


like these, I'll discharge you! I can get a 
man for twelve hundred dollars a year to 
do work of that class." 

I knew Harriman; and I know that he 
practiced what he preached to that subor- 
dinate. His own desk was always clear. 
Practically the only communications he 
issued were slips of paper containing 
scribbled orders. He knew that a business 
executive must be like the captain of a 
ship. His position is on the bridge. He 
stands where he can watch the work of his 
organization, and also watch the course he 
is laying. He doesn't go down into the 
stoke hold and shovel the coal, nor into 
the engine-room and oil the machinery, 
nor to the masthead to act as a lookout. 
He, personally, does not heave the lead, 
nor scrub the decks, nor blow the bugle 
for breakfast. He hires men to do those 
things, and he holds them responsible for 
the performance of their duties. A busi- 
ness head must follow the same methods. 

Frederick the Great said that genius 
was an infinite capacity for taking pains. 
This might perhaps have been true at the 
time of Frederick the Great, when a busi- 
ness organization had not developed as it 
has to-day. But the man who, in the 
twentieth century of telephones, tele- 
graph, and almost an infinite development 
of business machinery, attempts to see 
that every wheel is moving as it should, 
and who is willing to trust nothing to his 
subordinates, makes a great mistake. 

Oné of the best definitions of a good ex- 
ecutive that I have ever heard is: “A man 
who decides quickly—and is right fifty- 
one per cent of the time." Like all gen- 
eralizations, this definition has the weak- 
ness of its simplicity, but it states an im- 
portant truth. 

In this complex life of ours it is useless 
to try to look too far ahead. And the man 
who is not only willing to decide quickly, 
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but who also has the ability and moral | 
courage to change his mind and reverse | 
himself, possesses two of the most impor- | 
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tant attributes of the business leader. 

The statisticians and professional credit 
men, who have to do with the study of 
what might be called business pathology, 
are, I think, rather too much disposed to 
try to chart the causes of business failure. 
I Low of one credit department in which 
an effort has been made to establish a 
fixed relationship between the capital em- 

loyed in a business and the volume of the 
V e transacted. I don't think any 
such relationship can be established. An 
able man, possessing the confidence of his 
business associates and enjoying the cred- 
it which is a product of high character, 
may do a business of $1,000,000 a year on 
a capital of $50,000. The man without 
the credit which is the product, or rather 
the fruit, of character may find a capital 
of $200,000 insufficient for an annual turn- 
over of $1,000,000. 

There is also to be considered the differ- 
ence in the value of the commodities han- 
dled, the varying length of the credits 
upon which they are sold, the class of peo- 
ple who buy heit; and the obligations 
given against the accounts that are ren- 
dered. , 

Take cotton, for instance—an article 
that is very valuable and is sold almost 
entirely for cash. A man with a capital of 
$50,000, if his credit is good, can easily do 
a business of $2,000,000 or $3,000,000 a 
year in cotton. Whereas, if he were deal- 
ing in shoes, an annual turnover of $200,- 
000 or $300,000 would be large for a con- 
cern having a capital of not more than 
$50,000. 

It is, of course, true that there are more 
failures among those who have a small 
capital than among those who have a large 
capital. But there are no reliable statis- 
tics showing the proportion of each class 
that fails. And the idea that the propor- 
tion of failures is greater among business 
men of small capital is, I think, a mistake 
entirely due to the fact that there are not 
many people who have large capital. 

In «he year 1916 there were only 437,- 
ooo people altogether in the United States 
who made income tax returns showing 
that their incomes were in excess of $3,000 
a year. There were, I think, only about 
300,000 people with incomes of over $5,- 
ooo a year. And there were less than 
100,000 who reported incomes of $10,000 
or over. 


NOW inasmuch as an income of $10,000 
presupposes a capital of at least $200,- 
000, and, ficken inasmuch as many of the 
$10,000 incomes represent salaries, or 
fees, that involve the use of no capital 
whatever, it will readily be seen that the 
number of persons who have at their dis- 
posal a capital of as much as $200,000 is 
very ‘ch smaller than is commonly 


supposed. 

Generally speaking, the “small business 
man” is a small business man because he 
is unable, or unwilling, to think in a big 
way. But a man who conducts even a 
small business so that it prospers is a 
credit to himself and a benefit to his com- 
munity. And the man who fails in a small 
business has as much cause to be ashamed 
as the one who fails in a big business. 

As a rule, the fundamental reasons 
for failure are the same. You may not, 
at first, quite understand me when I 
say that a lack of philosophy is at the bot- 
tom of failure. But I use the word “‘phil- 


osophy” in this connection in its etymo- 
logical sense, which is “love of thinking.” 

aziness is the quality which keeps 
thousands of men from business success. 
Not physical laziness so much as mental 
laziness. 

The man who depends on “hopeful in- 
ventories” rather than on plain, hard 
facts about his business condition—facts 
which he has dug out by studying his 
books, analyzing his expenses, examining, 
without flinching, the truth about how he 
stands financially—is guilty of mental 
laziness. He doesn’t want to dig and dig, 
to figure and figure, until he knows what 
the stock on his shelves has actually cost 
him znd what it will bring him now. He 
doesn’t like to examine his goods, and ad- 
mit that they are shopworn; that some of 
them are out of style; that he cannot move 
them now, except at a loss. 


"[ His mental laziness is probably the 
commonest failing among EYEE men. 
It was Solomon himself that said: “‘Seest 
thou a man diligent in his business? He 
shall stand before kings." That bit of 
wisdom is just as true to-day as it ever 
was. 

Many a man thinks he is diligent in bus- 
iness because he is always active around 
his store, or his factory, because he is 
rushing off to New York to buy goods, 
hiring help, putting on a new delivery 
wagon, and bustling around generally. 
But if he shirks the relentless examination 
of his expenses, his obligations, and his 
accounts, his diligence does not go far 
enough. 

I have already referred to lack of moral 
courage as a cause of business disaster. 
Sometimes it is rooted in vanity, as, for 
instance, in the case of men who have been 
regarded as the business leaders in their 
commit, They are the ones who are 
always called on to head a subscription 
list. If a new local enterprise is started, 
they are expected to take stock. They 
think they must have a big house. Their 
families must live expensively. They 
must belong to clubs, entertain, keep 
plenty of servants. 

Then their business comes to a period 
of hard sledding—and these periods do 
come to every commercial organization. 
They know they ought to retrench in their 


, private expenses, but they haven't the 


moral courage to do it and to demand that 
their families do it. They hope that some- 
thing will happen to tide them over the 
crisis, and they keep right on taking mon- 
ey out of the business, bleeding it of the 
thing which is its life, until it collapses. 

These men often try to deceive them- 
selves about their lack of moral courage. 
Time and again some acquaintance has 
said to me, “So-and-so came to me for a 
subscription. I can't afford to give the 
money just now, but if I should refuse it 
cd hurt my business credit." 

Of course, they may have been sincere 
in some cases; but more often than not | 
think this was a mere subterfuge. They 
didn’t like to give up the prestige of being 
“a leading business man." They hadn't 
the courage to say “No.” Their vanity 
overrode their judgment. 

When there is hard sledding a man 
must put all his available power into 
pulling the load. In business, money is 
the real power then. And if a man gives 
away, or spends outside, the money his 
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Why Some Men Fail in Business, by THEoporRE H. PRICE 


business needs, it is as if he took one of the 
horses away from pulling his own load and 
let somebody else use it. 

I have seen businesses wrecked through 
another form of this lack of moral courage. 
Years ago, a man whose name would be 
recognized at once if I used it built up an 
enormous trade in a certain product for 
domestic use. He did it largely through 
wise and extensive advertising of an hon- 
est if humble article. 

When he died, the business went to his 
son, a young man who had been sent to 
college, belonged to fashionable clubs, and 

was more interested in spending money 
` than in making it. When he inherited the 
business, he decided that he did not want 
his name to be connected with the product 
his father had sold. He was ashamed to 
be known as the man behind that name. 
Furthermore, he wanted to spend on him- 
self the great sum which was being spent 
on advertising. So he ordered the Die ad- 
vertising stopped. 

Well, his desire to remove his 
name from the notice of the public was 
gratified. No doubt about that! But 
when this asset of nation-wide publicity 
was gone, the business went wiih it. He 
satished his vanity—but it cost him a for- 
tune. And I know of other cases where a 
great business has been sacrificed because 
the heirs thought they were above it. 

A business 1s sometimes wrecked be- 
cause the man at the head of it falls a vic- 
tim to what the French call “the delusion 
of greatness.” One of the most famous 
failures in recent years is an example of 
this. It was another case of a son inherit- 
ing a great business built up by an able 
and energetic father, whom we will call 
“John Brown.” 


BROWN, Senior, had gained sucha repu- 
tation for ability and integrity that his 
“paper” was accepted at any bank in the 
country. The business was absolutely 
sound and extremely prosperous when the 
son took hold of it. But he was not satis- 
fied to continue it on the old conservative 
lines. It wasn’t enough that he should be 
a big man. He wanted to be a superman, a 
giant. Sohe started toexpand the business. 

But he could not measure up to this 
larger program; and the new undertakings 
did not pay. He knew they were not pay- 
ing, but he would not relinquish his dream 
of greatness. He kept on expanding. Not 
only that, but he abused his credit. When 
commercial paper is issued, there should 
be its value in goods behind it. But he 
put out paper which did not have this 
value back of it. At first it was accepted, 
because that name had stood for years as 


recious 


a guarantee of business integrity. As the 
truth became evident, however, his credit 
suffered. Things went from bad to worse 
until, a few years ago, the business failed 
disastrously, sacrificed to the vanity and 
the lack of fundamental honesty of one man. 


HE “small”. man is by no means im- 
mune to this delusion of greatness. 
Probably there is not a town in the United 
States which hasn't a record of some fail- 
ure due to a man's desire to "splurge" in 
a business way. He starts with a small 
store and perhaps does well with it. But 
he is not staked to grow solidly -and 
steadily. He moves into showy and ex- 
ensive quarters, puts in new lines, buys 
beral. over-extends his credit. People 
flatter him by telling him he is a “business 
genius"—and he thinks he is! Probably 
the local paper refers to him as a “pro- 
gressive young business man” and says 
that the town is proud of him. 

But building a big business requires not 
only natural ability, but study, training, 
and. experience. The small contractor 
who has successfully designed and built a 
two-story house would not think he was 
therefore competent to erect a Woolworth 
building. And, much in the same way, the 
business man should be careful to measure 
the magnitude of his undertaking and be 
sure that it is not too big for him. 

A man must realize that a business is 
something more than the two things— 
buying and selling. Between these two 
there is a region which, only too often, is 
terra incognita to the head of the establish- 
ment. In it are all the items of overhead 
charges: rent, heat, light, salaries, depre- 
ciation, interest charges, the cost of car- 
rying his debtors, and the cost of being 
carried by his own creditors. 

To many men this region is a sort of 
jungle, and these items are unfamiliar 
creatures he doesn't know how to handle. 
But he must realize that they feed upon 
his profits and that it behooves him to find 
out whether any or all of them are eatin 
too much! It takes mental energy and 
moral courage to go into the jungle, drag 
these hungry creatures out to the light, 
and find out just what is the amount of 
their rations. : 

But the effort will pay. Eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of business safety. It is 
the man who carefully watches his buying, 
who keeps an eagle eye on his selling, who 
measures the amount of profits he actually 
gets from each department, and who takes 
off his rose-colored glassses when he makes 


out his inventory—he is the man whose. 


motto isnot only “Safety first,” but “Safe- 
ty first, last, and all the time.” 
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Scattergood and the One-Legged Deacon 


sidewalk past the Congregational Church, | 


and it was carried on in low tones, and 
never to more than one individual ata time. 
If those individuals had compared notes, 
they would have been astonished. Scat- 
tergood’s attitude on the matter was wide- 
ly different, depending on whether he 
talked with Baptist or Congregationalist. 
One might almost say that both sides 
were coming to him for advice on how to 
conduct its campaign to carry the town 
meeting—and one would have been right. 


HE matter had developed into the hot- 

test political issue Coldriver had ever 
seen. No Presidential election had come 
hear to rivaling it, and the local option 
issue had stirred up fewer heartburnings 
and given rise to ess bellowing and to 
fewer hard words. The town meeting 
was less than a month awav. 

But even in the heat of the campaign 
Seattergood found time to drive out to 
Nenophon Banks's. The road to Banks's 
was fairly well traveled these days. for there 
was hardly a day that did not see either 
selina Pettybone or Parson Hooper driv- 
ing out to the little house and, strangely 
enough, the days on which both were 
present appeared to be in the fnajority. 

Scattergood dropped out ndw and then 
with pockets full of stick candy, which he 
never delivered himself. but which he 
always handed to the minister or to 
Selina to be given anonymously after he 
was gone. He seemed as much interested 
in watching Selina and Jason as he was in 
' talking with Xenophon, and he might 
have been perceived frequently to nod his 
head with satisfaction- especially on the 
day when he heard Jason call Selina by 
her first name, and on the other day when 
he saw the young minister retaining 
Selina's hand longer than he should have 
done in saving good afternoon. 

That day Jason drove back to town 
with Scattergood. 

" Likely-lookin' girl —Seliny," observed 
Scattergood. 

“Beautiful,” said the parson, and 
Scattergood grinned. 

“Uml... Single ministers is a menace. 
Yes, sir, churches has busted up on ac- 
count of their ministers not bein’ mar- 
ried.” 

‘There was no reply. 

“But I calclate you're different. 
You're jest made and created to be an old 
batch. Never seen sich a feller. Couldn't 
no girl int'rest you, not if she was Queen 
of Sheeby.” 

* Mr. Baines,” said Jason after a pause, 
“I'm very miserable. I—I think 1 shall 
resign from my church and go away." 

“Sandrich Islands or somewheres— 
missionary feller?” said Scattergood. 

“I— Why, yes, that’s what I'll do... . 
I wish I'd never seen her." Then he 
corrected himself sharply. “No, I don't. 
Im glad I've seen her. I’ve got that 
much, anyhow. I can always remember 
her, and think about how sweet and 
beautiful she was—” 

* And die at the age of eighty with her 
name comin' from your lips on your last 


(Continued from page 23) 


breath. To be sure. . . . Seems to me, 
though, it would be a sight more satisfyin' 
to live them fifty-odd years with her and 
raise up a fam'ly, and git some of the 
benefits out of that sweetness and beauty 
and sich like, besides mullin' 'em over in 
your mind. Speakin' of Seliny, wasn't 
veut ah 

“Don’t hanker to marry her?" 

“Mr. Baines—” : 

“Then why in tunket don't you?" 

“She’s a Baptist." 
- “White, hain’t she?” 
E €€ Y es." 

“Respectable?” 

“Of course, sir.” 

“Don’t call to mind no state law agin 
Congregationalists marryin’ Baptists.” 

"My congregation wouldn't allow it.” 

" Hain't never seen no deed of sale of 
you to your congregation." 

“Her father would never permit it.” 

"Huh!" 

“And she's an obedient daughter.” 

“Has she said so?" 

4€ Y-yes." 


“Ho! Kind of human after all, hain't 


Fd 


you? Look pleased when she said it! 

“She cried." 

“Comfort her—some?" 

“I—she—she loves me, Mr. Baines.” 

“Well, I snum! Kind of disobedient to 
love you, hain't it? Knows her father'd be 
set agin it?" 

“Yes; but she can't help that.” 

"Why?" + 

“You—why, you fall in love. You 
don't do it on purpose, Mr. Baines. It 
just comes to you.” - 

“From where?” said Scattergood ab- 
ruptly. 


THE young minister stared. 
“Who’s to blame or there bein’ love?” 
Scattergood demanded. 

After a pause the young man answered. 
“God.” he said. 

“Why does He send it?” 

“So that people will marry, and the 
love will keep them together, strong to 
bear tHe trials and labors of life. I think 
love is a kind of wages that God pays to 
men and women for living on His earth.” 

“Um. ... Does He send love sort of 
helter-skelter and hit-or-miss, or does He 
aim it at certain folks?” 

“T have often preached that marriages 
were made in heaven.” 

. 2 hen it's a kind of a command, hain't 
Mayes” 

“Which d’ye calc'late is the wust dis- 
obedience? To refuse to obey an order 
sich as this, or to disobey a parent that 
runs counter to the wants of the Al- 
mighty?” 

he young man’s face was alight with 
happiness. “Mr. Baines,” he said, “I’m 
grateful to you. I shall marry Selina.” 

“Maybe,” said Scattergood. “It runs 
in my mind you got to have dealin’s 
with Deacon Pettybone, and the deacon 
always figgers that the news he gits from 
heaven is fresher and more dependable 


than what anybody else gits. Might ask 
him and see.” 

A few days after that Coldriver knew 
that Parson Hooper had asked the hand 
of Selina from her father, and had been 
rejected with language and almost with 
violence. Then a strange thing took 
place. If Jason had married Selina with- 
out opposition, his congregation would 
have been enraged. He might have been 
forced from the pulpit. Now it regarded 
him as a martyr, and with clacking 
tongues and singleness of purpose it es- 
poused his cause, and declared that their 
minister was good enough to marry any 
girl alive, and that Deacon Pettybone 
was a mean, narrow-minded, bigoted, 
cantankerous old grampus. The thing 
became a public question, second in im- 
portance only to the sidewalk. 

“Hold your hosses!" Scattergood ad- 
vised Jason. "Let's see what a mite of 
dickerin’ and persuasion’ll do with the 
deacon. Then, if measures fail, my ad- 
vice to you as a human bein^ and a 
citizen is to git Seliny into a buckboard 
and run off with her. But hold on a 
spell." 

'So Jason held on, and the town meetin 
approached, and Scattergood continu 
to sit in idleness on the piazza of his store 
and twiddle his bare toes in the sunshine. 
Deacon Pettybone was a busy man, or- 
ganizing the forces of the Baptists, and 
seeking diligently to round up the votes 
of neutrals. Elder Hooper, the leader of 
the Congregationalist party, was equally 
occupied, and no man might hazard a 
guess at the outcome of the affair. 

“This here is a great principle,” said 
Deacon Pettybone, “and men gives their 
lives and sacrifices their families for sich. 
I'm a-goin' to fight to the last gasp." 

" Don't blame ye a mite," said Scat- 
tergood. “If them  Congregationalist- 
rule this town meetin' you might's well 
throw up your hands. ‘They'll rule the 
town forever." 

“It’s got to be prevented.” 

“And nobody bat vou kin manage it," 
said Scattergood. “The hull thing rests 
with you. Why, if you was sick so's to be 
absent from that meetin' the Congrega- 
tionalists 'ud win hands down." 

“I b'lieve it,” said the deacon, “and 
nothin’ on earth'll keep me away— 
nothin'. If I was a-layin' at my last gasp, 
I'd git myself carried there." 

“ Deacon," said Scattergood solemnly, 
“much is dependin' on you. Coldriver's 
fort’nit to have sich a man at the helm." 


EVEN the cribbage game under the 
barber shop was suspended, and the 
cribbage game was an institution. It was 
the deacon's one shortcoming, but even 
there he strove to ‘get the better of the 
enemy, for the two men who were con- 
sidered his only worthy antagonists at the 
ene were Congregationalists. The three 

ickered and quarreled and threatened 
each other with violence, but they played 
daily. ‘There were few afternoons when a 
ring of spectators did not surround the 
table, breathlessly watching the cham- 
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pions. It was the great local sporting 
event, and who shall quarrel with thc 
ood deacon for touching cards in the 
innocent game of cribbage. Certainly his 
pastor did not do so, nor did the fellow , 
members of his congregation. Indeed, 
there was even pride in his prowess. 

But the game was discontinued, and 
Hamilcar Jones and Tilley Newcamp 
were loud in their excoriations of their late 
antagonist. The Congregationalists had 
no hotter adherents than they, nor none 
who entered the conflict with more bitter- 
ness of spirit. Scattergood saw to it that 
he encountered them on the evening be- 
fore the momentous town meeting. 

"Evenin', Ham. Evenin’, Tilley.” 

“Howdy, Scattergood ?" 

" How's things lookin’ for to-morrow?” 

* Mighty even, Scattergood. If 'twan't 
for that ol gallus Pettybone, we'd git that 
sidewalk with votes to spare." 

"Um! ... If he was absent from the 
meetin' things might git to happen." 

“Ho! Tie him to home, and there 
wouldn't even be a fight." 

“Got a wooden leg, hain't he?" 

* Wisht he had three." 

“Got two, one hangin’ in the harness- 
room. Harness-room’s never locked. If 
'twas a boy could squirm through the 
window.” 

“What of it?” 

" Nothin'. Jest happened to think of 
it. .. . Ever stop to think what a comical 
thing it ’ud be if somebody was to ketch a 
wooden-legged man and saw his leg off 
about half way up? Jest lay it across a 
saw buck and saw her off while he hollered 
and fit? Most comical notion I ever had." 

“Would make a feller laugh.” 

“More special if his spare leg was stole 
away, and he didn’t have nothin’ but the 
sawed-off one. Sich a man would have 
difficulty gittin? any place he wanted to 

it to... . G'by, Ham. G'by, Tilley. 

ope the meetin' comes out right to- 


” 
. 


CATTERGOOD went inside and 

looked at his bank book. In two 
months his deposits from sales had 
amounted to something like a hundred 
dollars. The situation spelled nothing 
less than bankruptcy; but Scattergood 
replaced the book and waddled out to his 
piazza, where he sat in the cool of the 
evening twiddling his toes and looking 
from the store of one competitor to thc 
store of another, reflectively. 

At a late hour a small boy named New- 
camp delivered a bulky package to 
Scatter, and vanished into the dark- 
ness. The package was about large 
enough to contain a timber leg. 

The town seethed with politics next 
morning, and the deacon was in the 
center of it. The meeting was called for 
ten o'clock. At nine-thirty a small boy 
wriggled up to the deacon and whispered 
in his ear. The deacon quickly made his 
way out of the crowd and down the stairs 
into the basement room under the barber 
shop—for news had been given him of a 
chance to swap for votes. He burst into 
the room, and stopped, frowning, for 
Tilley Newcamp stood before him. 
Hamilcar Jones was not at the moment 
visible, because he was behind the door, 
which he slammed shut and locked. 

No word was uttered, but a Trojan 
struggle ensued. It was two against one, 
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but even those odds did not daunt the 
deacon. It was full five minutes before he 
was flat on his back, panting and uttering 
such burning and searing words as might 
properly fall from the lips of a Baptist 
deacon. Tilley Newcamp, who was heavy, 
knelt on his chest. Hamilcar Jones dra 

up a saw buck and laid the deacon’s 
timber leg across it. . . . The deacon saw 
and comprehended, and lifted up his 
voice. Another five minutes was con- 
sumed in returning him to quiescence. 
And then the saw did its work, while the 
deacon breathed threats of blood and 
torture and regretted that his religion pre- 
vented him from using language better 
suited to his purpose. The leg was 
severed; a fragment full ten inches long 
fell from the end, and the deacon’s assail- 
ants drew away, their fell purpose ac- 
complished. 
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was Scatter, Baines, and he was 
admitted. His face was full of wrath as he 
gazed within, and he quivered with fury 
as he ordered the two miscreants out of 
the place. 

“What's this, Deacon, what’s this?” 
he demanded. 

The deacon told him at length, and 
fluently. 

“I was jest in time. Now we kin send 
for that spare leg and you kin git to the 
meetin’. Lucky you had that spare leg.” 

The deacon sat on the floor, speechless 
now, staring down at all that remained to 
him of his timber leg. Scattergood, with 
great show of solicitude, despatched a 
youngster to the deacon’s house for his 
extra limb. He returned empty-handed. 

“This here boy says the leg hain’t in 
the harness-room. Sure you left it in 
there?” 

Again the deacon found his voice, and 
his words were to the general effect that 
the blame-swizzled, ornery, ill-sired and 
regrettably reared pew-gags had, in de- 
fiance of law and order, stolen and made 
away with his leg—and what was he to do? 

* Deacon, you can't go like that. If 
this story got into the meetin' it would do 
fer you. You'd git laughed out. Them 
Congregationalists 'ud win. You got to 
have a sound leg to travel on, and I don't 
see but one way to git it." 

* How's that?" 

“Call in young Parson Hooper and 
make him force them adherents of his'n 
to give it up." 

Scattergood did not wait for the per- 
mission he surmised would not be given, 
but sent word for Jason Hooper, who 
came, saw, and was most remarkably 
astonished. 

“ Parson,” said Scattergood, “this here 
outrage is onendurable. Some of you 
Congregationers done it, and stole his 
other leg. As leader of your flock, and a 
honest man, it's your bounden duty to 
git it back." 

*But I—I know nothing about it. 
What can I do? I—there isn't a thing you 
can do." 


HERE was a rapping on the door. It 
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“I got to git to that meetin’ !" bellowed 
the deacon. “There hain't nothin’ in the 
world I wouldn’t give to git there, and git 
there whole and hearty, and so’s not to 
laughed at.” 

“Remind you of any leetle want of 
your'n?" asked Scattergood. He took the 
young man aside and whispered to him. 

“Deacon,” he said presently, “ Parson 
Hooper says as how he don't see no 
reason for interferin’ and helpin' his 
enemy." (The parson had said nothing 
of the sort.) «But I kin see a reason, 
Deacon. If this here young man was a 
member of your family, so to speak, and 
was related to you clost by ties of love and 
marriage, I don’t see how he’d have a 
right to hold his hand. Want this man’s 
daughter f’r your wedded wife, don’t you ?” 

“Yes,” said the parson faintly. 

“Hear that, Deacon? Hear that?” 

* Never, by the Hornswoggled Whale 
that swallered Jonah.” 


“Meetin’s about to start," said Scatter- 
good, looking at his watch. 

The deacon sweated and bellowed, but 
Scattergood adroitly waved the red flag of 
animosity before his eyes, and pictured 
black ruin and defeat—until the deacon 
was ready to surrender life itself. 

“Git me my leg,” he shouted, “and you 
kin have anythin’. . . . Git me my leg P’ 

“Is ita promise, Deacon? Calc'late it’s 
a promise!” 

‘I promise. I promise solemn.” 

Scattergood whispered again in the 
pastor’s ear, who stuttered and flushed 
and choked, and hurried out of the room, 
presently to reappear with the deacon’s 
spare leg. 

"Now, young feller, make your prep- 
aration for that there weddin’. . . . Scoot!” 
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I? IS of record that the deacon arrived, 
like Sheridan at Winchester, in the 
nick of time; that he rallied his flustered 
cohorts and led them to triumph—and 
then regretted the bargain he had made. 
But it was too late. He could not draw 
back. Wife and daughter and townsfolk 
were all against him, and he could not 
withstand the pressure. 

And then— 

“Parson,” said Scattergood, “your pa 
and the deacon ought to make up.” 

“They’ll never do it, Mr. Baines.” 

" Deacon'll have to let your pa come to 
the-weddin'. There’ll be makin’ up and 
reconciliations when there's a grandson; 
but I can't wait. I'm in a all-fired hurry. 
You go to the deacon and tell him your pa 
sent him to say that he's ready to bury 
the hatchet and begs the deacon's pardon 
for everythin'—everythin'." 

“But it wouldn't be true." 
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'em to be at my store at three o'clock, 
but don’t tell neither t’other’s to be 
there.” 

At three o’clock Deacon Pettybone and 
Elder Hooper came face to face in 
Scattergood’s place of business. 

“Howdy, gents?” said Scattergood. 
“Lookin’ forward to bein’ mutual grand- 
dads, I calc’late? Must be quite a feelin’ 
to know you're in line to be a granddad." 

“Huh!” grunted the deacon. 

“Wumph!” coughed the elder. 

“To think of you old coots dandlin’ a 
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baby on your knees—and buyin’ pep’mint 
candy and the lord-knows-what, and 
walkin! down the street, each of you 
holdin' one of its hands and it walkin' 


betwixt you. . . . Dummed if I don’t con- | 


gratulate you." 

The deacon looked at the elder, and the 
elder looked at the deacon. They grinned, 
frostily at first, then more broadly. 

"By Heck, Eph," said the deacon. 

“Pll be snummed,” said the elder, and 
they shook hands there and then. 

"Step back here a minute, I got a 
mite of business. You won't want the 
nuisance of that stage line—with a grand- 
son to fetch up. I'm kinder hankerin' to 
run the thing, not that it'll be much of an 
investment." 

“What you offerin 

Scattergood mentioned 
* Cash," he concluded. 

“Calc’late we better sell," said the elder. 


3» 


asked the deacon. 
the sum. 


AN HOUR later, with the papers in his 
pocket to prove ownership, Scatter- 
ood visited the stores of his rivals, 
Ian Kettleman, Lumley, and Penny. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, "you been a- 
tryin' to crowd me out of business. I 
hain't made a cent of profit f'r two 
months, and I calc'late on a profit of two 
hundred and fifty a month. Jest gimme 
our check for five hundred dollars, and 
"ll take your stocks of hardware offen 
your hands at, say, fifty cents on the 
dollar, and we'll call it a day.” 

"Scattergood, we got you where we 
want you. You can't hold out’ another 
sixty days." 

“Maybe. But, gentlemen, I guess we 
kin do business. I jest bought the only 
means of transportin' goods, wares, and 
merchandise into Coldriver. Beginnin' 
now, rates for freight goes up. I’ve stud- 
ied the law, and there hain't no way to 
prevent me. I kin charge what I want for 
freightin’, and what I want will be so 
much not a one of you kin do business. . . . 
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And I'll put in groceries and what not | 


myself. Gittin' my freight free, I calc'late 
to undersell you quite consid'able. . . . Kin 
we do business?’ 

The enemy went into executive session. 
They surrendered. Scattergood pocketed 
a check for five hundred dollars, and came 


into possession of a fine stock of hardware 
at fifty cents on the dollar. Likewise, he 
owned the stage line and franchise, con- 


trolling the only right of way by which a 
railroad could reach up the valley. It 
had required politics, marrying and giving 
in marriage, and patience, to accomplish 
it; but it was done. 


That evening Mrs. Hooper and Mrs. | 
Pettybone, childhood friends, long sepa- | 
rated by the feud, stopped to speak to | 


Scattergood. 

"Nobody knows how we appreciate 
what you done, Minnie and me," said 
Mrs. Pettybone. 

* Blessed is the peacemaker,” said Mrs. 
Hooper. 

“Thankee, ladies. I don’t mind bein’ 
a peacemaker any time—when I kin do it 
ata profit.” 

“Its always done at a profit, Mr. 
Baines, if you read the Good Book. This 
“Trouble with depositin’ profits in 
heaven,” said Scattergood very soberly, 
“is that you got to wait so tarnation long 
to draw your int’rest.” 


ae laid up a Treasure in Heaven.” | 


| 
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renders **Y and E” Fire-wall Cabinets 
three times as fireproof as the best grades 


t Kirg. Go. 


1. 
Outside Steel Wall 


9? 
Protected Air Chamber 


— extra insulation 


3. 
Asbestos Interlining 
—extra insulation 


4. 
2nd Air Chamber 
—extra insulation 
5. 
Inside Steel Wall 
—extra insulation 


of ordinary steel filing cabinets. 


Yet «Y and E" cabinets cost no more. 
They are sold at the prices of the oid 
fashioned plain wall filing cabinets which 
have no asbestos. And with them goes 


«Y and E" System Service, 
without charge 
It will pay you to write om your business 
stationery for our new booklets, **Steel 


Cabinets That Protect,” and “Vertical 
Filing Down to Date.” 


VARN Makers of “Y and E" Filing Devices and Office Systems 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
One store or representative in every city 


In Canada: 
The Office Specialty Manufacturing Co. Ltd., 
Newmarket, Ont, 


4000 **Y and E" Products 


Wood Filing Cabinets 


Efficiency Desks 
Card Systems 


If Your 
The Crowell 


your Church’s 


FREE CHURCH AID PAMPHLET sent on request. WRITE TO-DAY 
for full particulars regarding this helpful department. 


Manager, Church Aid Department 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


3881 Fourth Avenue, 


Vertical Systems and Supplies 


ST LET ME TELL YOU! 


Let me tell you how to stir up the enthusiasm 
of your congregation and Sunday School—meet 


with $ $ $ to work with. 
$30 to $75 Monthly or More for Your Church 


Steel Shelving 
Safes— etc. 


Steel Filing Cabinets 
Record Filing Safes 


Church Needs Funds 
Church Aid Plan will help you. 


financial needs by furnishing it 
I have 


New York City 


| Can Wein Solve These 


Queer Problems? 


(Continued from page 26) 


take their five dollars; I had merely 
wanted to prove that I was willing to 
back my decision. 

Perhaps one reason why the puzzle prob- 
lems which we get up appeal to so many 
persons is that the chief requirements for 
working them are patience and accuracy. 

There is no trick or “joker” in them. 
They don't require any expert knowledge, 
such as unusual: mathematical ability, or 
a familiarity with literature or history. 
And there is no guessing, or chance, about 
them. The problem is simply to count the 
number of diamonds, or circles, or figures 
of some sort, in a diagram; or to count the 
number of times certain words appear in 
lists of those words broken up into parts; 
or something like that. 


Te BE a success with the great public 
a puzzle must not be of a kind which 
requires a man to have a college education 
in order to solve it. On the other hand, if 
it is too easy, the really clever people 
won't be interested. But patience and 
accuracy are qualities which are not al- 
ways dependent on education. The man 
who is educated is more likely to be accu- 
rate; but he may be wanting in patience. 
A good mechanic may prove to be far more 
patient and even more accurate than a 
college professor. Some of the charts sent 
in show that the person made a good be- 
ginning and worked systematically for a 
while, but that his concentration lacked 
staying power. 

"These charts are very interesting rev- 
elations of the way people work. Some of 
them show no plan or system whatever, 
just a sort of blundering ahead without 
design. Others indicate a carefully pre- 
pared scheme. 

Take the one marked Diagram C, in 
which there is a mass of figures of different 
sizes to be added up. Of course, the add- 
ing 1s simple enough; but one must first 
be certain that one has got all the figures. 
In this case, some people bought enough 
copies of the paper so that they could cut 
out each separate figure! As the figures 
intersect one another, of course one copy 
of the diagram was not enough. This plan 
is sometimes followed in the circle puzzles, 
too, although it involves an almost in- 
credible amount of work. 

Other people divide the diagram into 
small squares and then count the circles, 
or figures, or whatever it may be, in each 
of these squares. Others have enlarged 
photographic copies made and use these 
as working models. They go over each 
figure, or circle, or diamond, with colored 
ink, or pencil, and in this way try to make 
sure that they have counted every one. 

We sometimes make the background of 
the puzzle chart black, with the figures on 
it in white. Some contestants then mark 
out these white figures, one by one, with 
black ink. In the case of the circle-en- 
closed dots, they often draw lines from top 
to bottom of the chart and count the spots 
intersected by each line. 

We do not require that solutions shall 
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"See how Valspar Varnish makes 
my old linoleum look like new!” 


Tcu Varnish actually 
renews linoleum, congoleum 
and oil cloth—makes them not 
only look like new, but wear like 
new. 


For Valspar forms a tough, 
waterproof surface that protects 
floor-covering from the wear of 
scuffing feet and at the same time 
prevents the oils from drying out 
and causing the linoleum to be- 
come dry and brittle. 


But before you apply Valspar, 
be sure that your linoleum is 
clean and dry. Wash it with 
warm water and soap and let it 
dry thoroughly. 


Valspar positively will not spot 


'The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


or stain or turn white if you spill 
on it such things as hot grease, 
scalding water, vinegar, ammonia 
or alcohol. And it can be washed 
repeatedly with soap and water 
without the least injury. That's 
why Valspar is such a wonderful 
varnish for furniture, woodwork 
and floors, as well as for linoleum. 


The great authorities on lino- 
leum and similar floor coverings 
are the well-known manufactur- 
ers named below. Their prod- 
ucts are the standard of value. 
You probably have some of them 
in your own home. If not, you 
surely have one or more rooms 
in which they could be used to 
advantage. 


The famous Valspar 
boiling- waler test 


All of these manufacturers rec- 
ommend that the printed floor- 
coverings they make be varnished 
with Valspar: 

Armstrong Cork Co. (Linoleum Dept.) 

Congoleum Company, Inc. 

Cook’s Linoleum Company 

Nairn Linoleum Company 

Parafine Companies, Inc. (Pabcolin) 


Thomas Potter Sons & Company, Inc. 
Joseph Wild & Company 


Valspar is easy to apply, and it 
dries over night. Every coat of 


Valspar will add months to the 
life of your floor-covering. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 


436 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Largest Manufacturers of High-grade Varnishes tn the 
World—Fstablished 1832 


New York London 
` TIN 
Chicago trao VALE ISH MAR S Aran 


W. P. FULLER & CO., San Francisco and 
Principal Pacific Coast Cities 


Special Offer: Don't be content merely 
with reading about Valspar—Use it. 

For 25c.in stamps we will send you enough 
Valspar to finish a small strip of linoleum, or 
a small table or chair. Or, if you will write 
your dealer's name on bottom line you need 
send us only 15c for sample can. 


Your NWIDG. Laurier ar Ree 
Nour, Address... e e 
Dealer's Name... 
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ES,” said the printing 
salesman to his old friend 
but new customer 


“there’s just the paper you 
want. 


“It’s Systems Bond—a standard 
mill-marked sheet—and it 
meets every single point you've 
raised. 


“It's a rag-content, loft-dried 
bond— quality stuff all through. 
I've found it uniform every time 
—in texture, in looks, in 
strength. The manufacturers 
themselves produce both pulp 
and paper—guard every step in 


Shere S just the paper you vant " 


the crispness, the appearance, 
tell their own tale. 


“Don’t you think yourself that 
it really fills the bill? . . . All 
right then—T'll send up a com- 
plete set of sample sheets iri the 
different weights, colors, and 
finishes, along with the exact 
quotations. And TH mail you 
‘The Modern Manufacture of 
Writing Paper,’ the book the 
Systems people are distributing 
free through printers, and which 
I think you'll find worth while." 


Systems Bond is the standard 
bearer of a comprehensive group 
of papers — a grade for every 


BU the making— and you can be Bond and Ledger need—all 
| sureevery sheet is uptothemark. produced under the same ad- 
m i . vantageous conditions—and 
The price is a business including the well known m 
man’s price—just as right as e Pilgrim, Transcript, Atlantic | 
T the quality. And the feel, and Manifest marks. we 
M iil s EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY M q 
501 Fifth Avenue New York RY 
Mills at Bangor and Lincoln, Maine Wil 
O ` E c 3 AN 
es hi Wz) 


SYSTEMS BOND 


” The Rag-content Loft-dried Paper at the Reasonable Price" 
ZS 


Can You Solve These Queer Problems? by James R. COLBURN 11: 


give the correct answer. We award the 
prizes to the solutions which are nearest 
to the correct one. In case of ties, we have 
what we call tie-breaking puzzles, which 
are more difficult than the original one. 
We repeat these “tie-breakers” until we 
have eliminated all but the actual prize- 
winners. 

In planning the details of these puzzles 
I have often been helped by college pro- 
fessors and by some of the best known 
scientific men in the country. Several 
years ago I devised one puzzle which in- 
volved the accurate measurement of a 
number of lines, and in that case I was 
aided by men on the faculty of Cornell 
University, who proved that they were 
just as keen about puzzles as “common 
folks” are. That particular problem, how- 
ever, was too technical, and did not take 
well with the public. 


JN ONE of the recent circle puzzle con- 
tests, the first three prizes were won by 
draftsmen. In another instance, me- 
chanics predominated among the winners. 
One of the top prizes in the figure puzzle 
(Diagram C) was won by a woman. Army 
officers are almost invariably among the 
entries. And as some of our most success- 
ful contests have been those conducted 
by agricultural papers, it is evident that a 
farmer who has been working in the fields 
all day likes to sit down in the evening and 
give his mind some exercise, too. Doctors 
and lawyers are always well represented 
on the lists. 

I remember a contest in which one of 
the prizes was awarded to a very well- 
known mechanical engineer living in New 
York. He was prominent in his profession 
and was a man of considerable means, so 
we knew that neither the amount of the 
prize, nor the “glory” of winning it, could 
have been any inducement to him. The 
paper running the contest thought it 
would be interesting to get an interview 
with him on the subject and sent me to 
New York to see him. 

“How did you come to work on that 
puzzle?” I asked him. 

He smiled and, stretching out his arm 
until it was a few inches above the top of 
his desk, said: 

“Ever since I was a boy, so high, I have 
been working puzzles. It is my diversion. 
The trouble is, I can’t find enough good 
ones for my spare hours.” 

His was not an unusual case. We re- 
ceive hundreds of letters from business 
and professional men telling of the pleas- 
ure Hey have had in working these puz- 
zle problems. "hey say it takes their 
mind off their work, because, even though 
a puzzle may not require any great mental 
ability, it does demand concentration. 
‘There is a well-known physician in Wash- 
ington who never fails to enter the puzzle 
contests in that city. | believe he lias re- 
ceived only one small prize, but he doesn't 
mind that. He goes into them because 
they divert his mind from his work and 
the anxiety and worry connected with it. 

A few years ago, General Arthur Mur- 
ray, at that time in command of our army 
in the West, had an illness of several 
months’ duration. He happened to see 
one of our puzzle contests, and amused 
himself by trying to work out the prob- 
lem. Finally, he gathered together all the 
charts he had made, had them mounted, 
well bound in leather, and sent the volume 


Back of R2 youll find 
the Sign Wh fulmen the Sampler 


& CONFECTIONS 


The stores that sell Whitman’s are selected on the 
basis of good service and reliability. We purposely restrict 
our distribution, but we aim to have one Whitman agent 
convenient to everybody. Whitman’s are sold in every 
State, and in almost every town and village. Every agent 
guarantees every package of Whitman’s that he sells and our 
guarantee of satisfaction also covers every sale. You're 
safe in saying, “A Sampler, Please.” 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A 


Focus Your Forces 


= Learn to collect your mental powers and draw them down to a : 
= white hot point of reasoning force before which obstacles melt. 
A most treasured asset of a powerful rnimd is its ability to concen- 
trate. Concentration is a birthday gift that is lost in the shuffle of 
complex living, but it can be re-aequired. 


‘The right and safe way to concentrate is the New Thought way. It is based 
= on relaxation and elimination, not compulsion. By the New Thought 
= method your faculties go willingly and joyously to your bidding it is not 
= necessary to lush and. spur them ou. Just How to Concentrate,” by 
= Elizabeth Towne, is the booklet that shows you how to acquire this power, 

ELIZABETH TOWN} = nnd how to use it wisely, quietly, yet powerfully, for the inerease ol your 
prosperity, health and happiness We will give you ui copy. 


iiim 


What They Say 
"Just How'to Concen 
trate’ w opening up lo me 
a field of possibilities 1 did 
not dream of a few months 
ago; and I shall never for- 
get the author here or here- 
after." —F.W. J., Victoria, 
Tezas. 

“Please make a price on 
100 copies of this little gem 
Sor distribution in our high 
school."— E. J. Davis, Davis 
Foundry Co., Hornell, N.Y. 

“Your book, ‘Just How to 
Concentrate,’ has been 
studied, read and re-read 
hours a day since its arrival. 
It was just what I needed, 
and I now ean concentrate." 
—A. B., San Francisco, 


The Book Contains 
Applied Concentration. A new under- Thegrumbling miud—The effect of thought 
standing of concentration — The imps of on nerves and muscles— How to regenerate 
urry—Accomplishing perfection. power— How to make a success of work. 
Memory Drills. The faculty of interest Concentration and Poise. How to curb 
— Why people fail to remember — An easy, a scattering mind — How two things are 
infallible memory rule— The mental appe- done at once — The power of poiso. 
tite—The cause of unusual cravings—How The Right Pull. What makes for failure 
, to dispel pessimism and free every faculty. or success — How to develop talent— The 
Just How to Concentrate. The quali- error of leaning—Making your own oppor- 
ties which make for true concentration — — tunities—How to win—The joy of creating. 


Special Offer 
For 10 cents we will send you a copy of "Just How to Concentrate" and a: 
month's trial of Nautilus, the leading magazine of New Thought. Elizabeth 
Towne and William E. Towne, editors. Dr. Orison Swett Marden and 
Edwin Markham among its contributors. Send today for this liberal offer and 
for prompt action we will include a copy of "How to Get What You Want.” | 
= THE ELIZABETH TOWNE CO. Dept. G-29 Holyoke, Mass. : 
mR rT TTT CUL 
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MANUFACTURERS 


Burlington Lavatery 


KOHLER 


Also MEANS. FACTORY SANITATION 


In the realm of enameled plumbing ware, 
Kohler products are varied and many. 
Kohler means a bathtub, a lavatory, a 
drinking fountain. 


Kohler also means a complete installation 
for the great factory or institution. Con- 
cerns zealous for the well-being of their 
people show their appreciation of plumb- 
ing ware of unusual beauty and durability 
by specifying the Kohler kind, with the 
thought that quality means economy. 
Assurance of Kohler quality is the name 
inconspicuously glazed into the enamel. 


Every Kohler product is the result of 
forty-six years’ strict adherence to a high 
ideal. Kohler is more than a name; it is the 
standard of a great institution where happy 
workmanship insures high artisanship. 


Thus the Kohler line makes an especial 
appar to architects and plumbers having 
at heart their clients’ every interest. 


Let us send you, with our compliments, 
an illustrated book containing the interest- 
ing Kohler story of better plumbing ware. 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


Kohler Co., Kohler, Wisconsin 
Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 
AND TWELVE AMERICAN BRANCHES 


PLUMBING WARE 


m emm pm m m eal 
Qa, mu! am mm -- «- "M EP mm Um «m cm A m (uS uA We HD HD os ums "umo HRS ums ee ee ee ms m Um GER GPS Um URBS "UD um ame a a umo UM mms au UR uum um as ee mu um ums ap S Um um m AR am, am em wm "m Cm Um 


to me with a letter saying that the puzzle 
had been invaluable to him in relieving 
the tedium of his illness. 

We know from the letters we have re- 
ceived that whole families will work to- 
gether on a problem. That is a fine thing, 
and there is no objection to it. But we 
have had extraordinary cases where per- 
sons who were not eligible to a contest 
would attempt to secure one of the prizes 
through collusion. I recall a case where a 
man who lived outside the states which 
were admitted to the contest sent in about 
a dozen solutions, each giving a different 
name and address within the eligible ter- 
ritory. We ran the thing down and found 
that he had simply asked these people to 
receive mail for him and forward it to him. 
Of course there was nothing criminal in 


| this, but it was distinctly unfair, because 
| 1t was against the rules of the contest. 


In another case, a college professor in 
"outside" territory formed a combination 
with men in the contest city, in an at- 
tempt to corral the prize. Just as evi- 
dence of how carefully these contests are 
conducted by newspapers, I want to say 
that we spent five hundred dollars getting 
the facts about that attempted "'con- 
spiracy." 


[NSTANCES of that kind are very rare 
and the people involved in them are not 
genuine "puzzlers." What they wanted 
was a prize—not the satisfaction of solv- 
ing,the problem. It is that satisfaction, 
that pleasure in showing that you can do 
a thing, which appeals to most people. 
That, and the diversion, the filling of 
hours which otherwise would be tedious 
and perhaps lonely. 

Thousands of letters to prove this have 
come to the offices of newspapers running 
the contests. I have before me naw a 
whole bunch of extracts from these let- 
ters. One of them reads: “I have spent 
many hours which would have been lone- 
ly but for the puzzle chart. I am sta- 
tioned at the armories, where I have gone 
over the puzzle no less than six times, al- 
ways getting a different conclusion. l 
shall eagerly await the decision, when I 
shall know the extent of my brain powers.” 

Another one says: “Your contest came 
as a great blessing to while away this zero 
weather when I could not be out of doors.” 
And another: “Whether I am successful or 
not, it has afforded me great amusement 
and at least thirty hours of mind recrea- 
tion which, I think, was worth while.” 

One man wrote for extra charts, saying 
that he had not decided whether to enter 
the contest, but he wanted to work on the 
puzzle for his own satisfaction. He had a 
regular plan of campaign which, he said, 
would take him ten evenings to work out. 
And he had another plan which he 
thought he would try when he got though 
with the first one. 

In a Canadian contest one woman wrote 
that she had counted the puzzle every day 
for fourteen days! A returned soldier 
wrote that he had gone over his chart five 
times while nursing a case of shell shock. 
“It beats knocking the ‘L’ out of Kelly 
all to pieces," he declared. Of course most 
of the contestants write, “I’m sure my 
answer is correct." "Then, a few days lat- 
er, they send another answer, saying that 
on recounting they have found that they 
had missed some tricks in their first effort. 
One man wrote that it wasn't nearly “as 
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THE BIRTHPLACE OF FRANKLIN PIERCE 
14th President of the United States. Hillsborough, 
N. H. The buildings were erected about 1750. 


Will Yours last as 


HESE farm buildings 

were built before your 
great-great-grandfather 
fought in the Revolution. 
They are plain, frame farm 
buildings. 


What accounts for their 
wonderful preservation? They 
have not escaped attack by 
the elements. No buildings 
escape the elements. Some- 
thing must stand the sun and 
storms of the years. 


The answer is Surface Pro- 
tection. ‘The buildings, as 
buildings, have been left un- 
touched because the elements 
have never gotten beyond 
the protective coating. 


“Sace the Surface! Paint 
and Preserve your prop- 


erty and increase the em- Paint 
, 


ployment of labor.” 


Wm. B. Wiison, 
Secretary of Labor. 


"SAVE THE SURFACE AND YOU SAVE ALL'- faint $ Varnish 


MANUFACTURED | 
-| PRODUCTS SURFACES | 


well? 


Deterioration cannot make 
headway with painted or 
varnished objects—it dam- 
ages only when the protective 
coatings are lacking. Surface 
protection is entire protection 
—save the surface and you 
save all. 


Whether the surface be of 
wood, iron, steel, concrete, 
cement or stucco—use a pro- 
tective coating and avoid the 
unnecessary expense of re- 
pairs and replacement. 


q 


We have prepared a book which you will 
find as interesting as it is valuable. It will 
tell you some startling new things about 
surface protection as a means to prevent 
loss. ‘Thoroughly illustrated. Send for a 
copy. Address, Save the Surface Cam- 
paign, Room 632, The Bourse, Philadelphia. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


is issued by the Save the Surface Committee representing the 
Varnish and Allied Industries, whose products, taken as a 
whole, serve the primary purposes of preserving, protecting and 
beautifying the innumerable products of the lumber, metal, 
cement and manufacturing industries and their divisions. 


‘CONCRETE. J dl 
SURFACES |., 
JRFACES, |... 


The steel skeletons of sky scrap- 
ers are painted although they arc 
tobeincased in concrete. A wind- 
mill should be painted regularly 
if it is to endure an open life, 
constantly exposed to the ele- 


ments. Steel rusts—rust ruins. 
Save the surface and you save all. 


Children, maids—pretty nearly 
every member of the household 
does his or her share in damag- 
ing the window sill and frame— 
some in one way and some in 


another. It is one part of the 
woodwork that needs constant 
surface protection against care- 
less knocks, stratches and the 
friction of necessary cleaning. 
Furthermore, painting the win- 
dow sash helps to keep the putty 
in place, adding greatly to its 
service. 


METAL ‘prick | 
SURFACES.. = ~ SURFACES 
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Only the HOOVER Beats... 
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as it Sweeps as it Cleans 


The Hoover electrically vacuum cleans, of course. But also it 
sweeps. And also it beats. € Usage proves this: Air suction 
cleans good. -Air suction and sweeping clean Jester. But air 
suction and sweeping and beating clean dest. Œ Only in The 
Hoover are three such carpet-cleaning processes performed at 
once. So, only The Hoover beats out buried grit while it 
sweeps up clinging dirt and suctions off surface litter—dustlessly, 
indoors, easily. Œ Have a Hoover and: clean shoroughly—by elec- 
tricity — without exertion. For The Hoover uses zz; muscle— 
not yours—when you just run your Hoover over. €. Insist on a 
Hoover. For: only The Hoover beats . . . as it sweeps as it cleans. 


“How to Judge an Electric Cleaner” is a read- 
able little booklet which you should obtain from 
your Hoover dealer or, by mail, from 'The 
Hoover Suction Sweeper Co., North Canton, 
Ohio, or Hamilton, Ont., Canada 


It Beats... As It Cleans 


As It Sweeps 


It Beats...as it It Beats...as it Sweeps 


ST R-U N YOUR 


JOVE R 


as it Cleans 


The Sin That Everybody Commits 


sis as falling off a horse!" And so it goes. 
estimate that several million per- 
sons have entered these puzzle con- 
tests. Many of them try their skill in ev- 
ery one to which they are eligible—and in 
some to which they are not— just because 
they like it. The papers conducting them 
have a regular "puzzle following;" and if 
any length of time goes by without a con- 
test, these ardent puzzlers write in to ask 
when the paper is going to have another 
one. In the figure contests there is always 
considerable interest among mechanical 
engineers, accountants, and bank clerks, 
who think that, because the problems 
seem to be more or less in their line, they 
will win easily in competition with people 
who lack experience of that kind. But it 
is a curious fact that these very problems 
are often most accurately worked by per- 
sons who have no special training in such 
lines; for example, by farmers, physicians, 
men who work with their hands, and, also, 
by women. 

It is chiefly a question, as I said before, 
of patience and accuracy, of a systematic, 
Be ainstaking mind. We hear a 

eat Jal these days, about mental tests 
or efficiency and general intelligence. I 
am sure there could be no better device 
for determining a person’s patience, pro- 
longed concentration, and accuracy, than 
these puzzle problems. If you are a good 
puzzle worker, I think you can safely 
claim that you possess these qualities. 

And if you will analyze the feeling which 
makes you “tackle” one of these prob- 
lems, I am sure it will give you another 
interesting sidelight on your character; 
for I believe you will find that this feeling 
is a sort of defiant determination to show 
that you can do a difficult thing as well 
as, or better than, other people can. You 
have a pride in proving yourself as good as 
the next man. So, you see, there is really 
more to this puzzle business than you may 
have thought. 


IRVING T. BUSH, head of the great 
Bush Terminal organization, tells 
next month how, at 47, he waked up 
to the fact that he was “a hired man." 
What he learned through that dis- 
covery he puts into his crisp and 
entertaining article for the benefit of 
the rest of us. 


The Sin That 
Everybody Commits 


(Continued from page 27) 


the narrative over and over again. But I 
slipped off into my own room and flung 
myself on my bed. 

“Why couldn’t I have gone?” I cried. 
“Why must it always be Ed and Tom, and 
never I, to whom the good things come?” 

A wise old teacher we had in those 
days—Mr. Morrison. Where he had 
come from was not quite clear to anyone 
in the community. He was a college 
graduate whose culture and abilities 
ought, apparently, to have carried him 

j yet he seemed perfectly content to 
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ture of other makes with several exclusively its own. 


This photograph illustrates one of the Mt founta ef the A-B-C 


Super Electric — its All - position wringer. 


operator is 


wringing from rinse water to blue water, while another batch 
of clothes is being washed — possible only with the All-position 
wringer. No washer can render 100 % service without this feature. 


A-B-C 


Super 


Electric 


America's Leading Washing Machine 


When you buy an A-B-C electric washer you obtain the 
benefit of a service that has a cash value far in excessof the 
cost. It's a real investment— not an expenditure. It more 
than pays for itself the first few months through what it 
doesand what it actually saves you. To possess oneis econ- 
omy — "putting off" buying is a positive extravagance. 


It’s the most efficient electric washer 
The A-B-C Super Electric combines EVERY “worth-while” fea- 


Here’s the 


proof—its “14 Points” of superiority. 


1. 


Most efficient washing principle—revolv- 
ing cylinder reversing after each revolu- 
tion, the only washer combining every 
advantage of both the cylinder and the 
oscillating types. 


- The only full cabinet cylinder washer. 
. The absolutel 


safe washer—all moving 
parts enclosed. 


. All-position wringer—electrically driven. 
. Washes 


uickest — bot suds forced 
through clothes 44 times each minute. 


. Most quiet-running washer ever built. 
. Most simple in construction — fewest 


number moving parts. 


B. 
9. 


50% oversize motor— 4 horse power. 


Adjustable belt drive — prevents motor 
“burn outs.” 


. White maple cylinder — most sanitary 


and doesn’t tear clothes. 


. Most attractive in appearance—a real 


ornament ín your home. 


. Costs only 14 as much to operate as an 


electric iron. 


« Guaranteed against all defects. 


14. 


Tested and approved by The Good 
Housekeeping Institute. 


Your dealer will demonstrate free of charge in your own home, and arrange easy 
terms of payment—a small payment down and a year to pay the balance. 


Write for handsome 16-page booklet—**The A-B-C 
of Washday’’—and name of nearest A-B-C dealer. 


ALTORFER BROS. COMPANY, Peoria, Illinois 


Largest exclusive makers of electric and power washing machines in America 
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CARTERS 


Strong, Rich Blue 


No straining of your eyes to read a 
thin, pale, watery drip from your pen. 
Therefore no discordant thoughts to 
intrude upon your work. 


ls, b 
"MET. 


A rich blue, stronger-than-before-the-war, that 
comes right up to meet you the moment it touches 
the paper. 


 CARTER'S 
WRITING FLUID 


If you want a clear, snappy blue that flows freely from 
your pen, that makes writing a pleasure, then ask for 
Carter's. Every bottle of Carter Inx is uniform in 
strength. The intensity of the Carter Blue is an indi- 


cation of the Carter Quality. 


THE CARTER'S INK COMPANY 


Manufacturing Chemists 
Chicago 


New York Montreal 


CARTER INX PRODUCTS 


4 Carbon Pa 2 Ty; ter Ribbons 
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settle in a country town and pass one 
class after another through the district 
school. It was not until long afterward 
that I learned his story, or came to under- 
stand how a man to whom the world had 
once given so much could still remain 
sweet when it had taken so much away. 

But his story has nothing to do with 
this! I mention him only because he 
caught me once in one of my moods of 


_ bitter covetousness. How he knew what 
| was passing in my mind I cannot say. 


Perhaps he had overheard some of my 
conversations; perhaps the look of dis- 
content had even then settled around my - 
lips. At any rate, he surprised me b 
breaking in upon my thoughts as thoug 
in answer to a spoken word: 

“You mustn’t do it, Bill!” he said. 

I looked at him in amazement. 

“Do what?” I demanded. 

“Waste your time in coveting other 
people’s good luck. Why, look here, do 
you suppose that Lincoln, when he was 
your age, threw away any of his days in 
envying his neighbors? Goodness knows, 
there was temptation enough! He had 
nothihg at all; the whole world was a con- 
stant spur to covetousness, if he had 
allowed it to be. But he had more sense. 

“Covetousness eats into a man’s soul 
like acid into the works of a watch. It 
destroys your balance wheel; it weakens 
the mainspring of wholesome ambition, 
and throws your whole inner mechanism 
out of order. It’s a corroding influence, 
Bill; you’re a fool to let it fasten itself on 
you. Fix your eyes on something big and 
fine; and get a vision of your future so big 
that it will lift you out of yourself. 

* Most important of all, form the habit 
of getting pleasure out of other men’s 
success. Von can, if you will, be a partner 
in their progress. You can get so much 
joy out of their achievements that you 
will yourself be picked up and carried 
along with them. But envy, jealousy, 
covetousness—these are stones around a 
man’s neck.” 

It was good, straight talk, and I ought 
to have profited by it. But it seemed to 
me then merely the counsel of a kindly 
old failure. It was all very well for Mr. 
Morrison to talk about glorying in other 
men’s success. He was not a player in the 
game of life, merely an easy-going ob- 
server. But I was in the middle of thc 
path, running with all my might; and no 
one passed me without filling my eyes and 
throat with his dust. 


"THERE was much discussion in our 
household as to whether any one of us 
children could go to college. Both my 
father and my mother wanted education 
for us more than anything else. My own 
mind was divided on the subject. Not 
many boys from our town had gone to 
school; the glamours of college life were 


'| little known to us. But a number had left 


for the cities, and the reports of their 
financial progress were carried back. Ov- 
casionally one of them would drift in and 
spend the week-end, buying ten-cent 
cigars at the drug store and regaling us 
with tales of wealth and big Tana 
College was a vague thing in my mind, 
but the money that seemed so easy to 
gather in the cities was very real. 

So I wavered until Harvey Anderson, 
whose father was cashier of the bank, 
went off to college, and immediately my 
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SCIENTIE 
ICALLY 
BUILT | 
WATCH Bila ui SiS 2s 5. 


* ^7 , Information to Protect You in 
AND 


Buying a Watch 
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as the heart pumps or pulsates the blood 
through the human body to maintain life 
and energy, so the escapement controls the power 
generated by the mainspring and transfers it into 
elements of time. 


The Waltham watch escapement controls the power trans- 
mitted from the mainspring through the train wheels to the 
balance wheel, which, in turn, divides the motion into inter- 
vals of time, pulsating 18,000 beats per hour — and this pulse 
beat is recorded on the dial by the hands. 


The escapement consists of the escape wheel, two pallet stones 
set in the pallet, and a fork, a roller and a roller jewel. The 

urpose Ai the pallet and two pallet stones is to stop and re- 
ease the escape wheel at the end of the train, at equal time 
intervals of about one-fifth of a second. 


The Waltham escape wheel has exclusive features. For in- 
stance, the most important part of the escape wheel is the im- 
pulse surface. In the Waltham watch this impulse surface is 
trued by a diamond-cutting tool, which not only cuts it to 
absolute exactness, but gives it the high polish required by the 
Waltham standard of quality at the same time. 


In the foreign-built watch the impulse surface of the escape 
wheel is polished with a compound by hand, which invariably 
charges the surface with cutting pigments that practically de- 
feat the vital reason for polishing, and is, therefore, detrimen- 


Waltham Colonial A tal to the component mechanism. 
emely thin at no sacrifice of accuracy This is one of the most important and one of the many reasons 
Maxi 21 jewel R 
Ras orenen eee why you should insist that your watch be a Waltham. 
$135 to $255 or more This story is continued in a beautiful booklet in which you will find a liberal watch education, 
depending upon the case Sent free upon request. 


WALTHA 


THE WORLD'S WATCH OVER TIME 
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Give serious thought 
to the top material 
when buying a newcar 
or when re-topping. 


Chase Drednaut Motor Topping 


is guaranteed weatherproof —appropriate in every detail — 
adds beauty and dignity to any car and remains true in 
finish over a long period of use. 


Perhaps you are one of the many who, to their sorrow, 
accepted without heed a top on its face value—look further 


now—specify DREDNAUT and be protected both by the 


material and our trademark. 


If your top is made of Drednaut, you know that it is the 
best to be had—admitting that it is costly, yet it is eco- 
nomical, owing to its sterling qualities of good appearance 
and durability. 

The ‘‘Chase” trademark stands for over seventy-one years’ 


leadership in manufacturing—one of the several reasons why 
leading car manufacturers use Drednaut Motor Topping. 


Specify Drednaut for Your New Car—Likewise When Re- Topping 
L. C. CHASE & CO., Boston 


New York Detroit San Francisco Chicago 


mind was made up for me. I was de- 
termined then to go the following fall— 
not because I wanted college for itself, 
but because I simply could not bear to 
let Harvey Anderson have anything 
which was denied me. 

So I became a freshman at the college 
where Harvey was entering upon the 
glory of his sophomore year; and by dint 
of his influence and the drive of my own 
covetousness I managed to secure election 
to the same fraternity which he had 


| joined. For once my cup seemed full—too 


full to allow of a single drop of jealousy. 
Everything I had wanted had come to me. 
I was a college man—dependent upon my 
own efforts for my expenses, of course— 
but still a member of a first-class fra- 
ternity and with every promise of a happy 
four years. Why should I not have suc- 
ceeded then in blotcing out the unfortu- 
nate weakness that. had caused me so 
many .dark hours? 

It's hard to answer that. I only know 
that the good luck that had.come to me 


| quieted the voice of covetousness for only 


a little while. That's thé curse of the 
thing: like some animal inside one's being 
it demands to be forever fed. To-day's 
good fortune satisfies it for only an hour, 
to-morrow it sees luck or prosperity or 
promotion somewhere else, and imme- 
diately it begins to cry out again. 

My college career was not different 
from my life before. Did one of the 
fellows make a particularly good speech? 
I was constantly searching myself, while 
he spoke, to know whether I could do as 
well, and coveting his superiority. I went 
in for football a little, and perhaps would 
have done well at it; but I never could 
forget myself long enough to become a 
really good team man. 

They called me a “glutton for punish- 
ment;" they were always reminding me 
that I couldn’t win the game alone; and 
they thought it was an overdeveloped 
loyalty to the college that caused me to be 
forever plunging into the thick of the 
thing, even when. it was my business to 
stay outside and watch my end. But 
loyalty was not the mainspring of my 
play. The real reason was that I couldn’t 
stand it to have anyone else get more 
credit than came to me. 


AS LONG as Harvey Anderson stayed 
in college I had no thought of leaving. 
Thanks to football, and my ability to 
make a fair showing on the track, I was a 
good deal better known among the stu- 
dents than he was; and that gave me a 
certain unwholesome satisfaction. It has 
been said that there is something in the 
misfortunes of our friends that is not 
altogether unpleasant to us; and anyone 
who has noted how much faster bad news 
travels than good will bear evidence to 
the truth of that observation. I was 
jealous enough of men in college who were 
more successful than I was; but my 
jealousy was tempered by the fact that 
Anderson, with certain advantages which 
I did not have, was making less of his 
college career. It sounds crude and re- 
pellent enough as I write it; but I am 
trying to be so frank that other men may 
read something of their own experience in 
mine, and may, perhaps, be spared the 
unhappiness that i invited, and deserved. 
While Harvey Anderson stayed, I say, 

I had no thought of leaving. Su in the 
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5000 Oldsmobile Trucks 
: On the Road in 5 Months 


A WORLD'S RECORD in putting a new truck on 
the map—on the road, from coast to coast in all lines 
of business. 


ECONOMY in name and fact—in first cost and in 
operating expense. That’s the first reason. 


SPEED, POWER, DEPENDABILITY —and a 
22-years' reputation behind it. 


Powerful valve-in-head motor; internal gear drive; 
deep channel section frame; complete electrical equip- 
ment; 35 x 5 cord tires all round. 


Jdsmobil The chassis, $1250; with steel cab and 


sills, $1295; with express body, complete, 
$1350. 


rack 
Olds Motor Works Lansing, Mich. 
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‘THE easiest, cleanest, t cafes’ and most satisfactory method of removing 

carbon deposits is with Johnson's Carbon Remover. It will save you 

$3.00 to $5.00 over any other method without laying up your car and with much better re- 
t 


sults. After one application your car will run like 


did the first 500 miles—Qquietly 


and full of "pep"—and you will secure the maximum power and speed from the minimum 


amount of fuel. 


«jJonNsoNs [ARBON REMOVER 


A dose of Johnson's Carbon Remover—the engine laxative—will cure 80% 


of engine troubles. 


It will increase the power of your car—improve acceleration—stop 


that knock—quiet your motor—save your batteries—cut down your repair bills—and re- 


duce your gas and oil consumption, 
liquid. Recommended by many of the leading car manufacturers—including t 
and Studebaker Companies. 


a-a Ta 


Johnson's Carbon Remover is a perena harmless 
e 


Packard 


ine or use in Champion Minute Spark Plug Cleaners, 


CMore Miwage 
Tubes 9. 
Casings 


Johnson's 
AUTO-LAK 


Revarnish your car yourself with 
Johnson's Auto-Lak—easily and 
quickly, You can finish your car 
one day and drive it the next. 
Johnson's Auto-Lak is a s E 


Johnson's 
HASTEE PATCH 


This is the ideal repair for tubes 
casings and rubber goods of t all 
kinds. No time, labor or heat re 
uired, A Patch can be applied "n 
three minutes and it’s so simple a 
child can use it, Gives equally 
good results on a pin hole, peenu 
or on a large blowout, Convent 
ently put up in strips, 


Johnson's 
BLACK-LAC 


Here is a preparation with which 

you can make your gray, dusty top 

n aide re b like - 
ohnson's Black. 8 

for blackening fenders, imd, Med 

lamps—and in fact, all worn metal 


parts, Prevents rust and keeps 
your car Ini a high state of repair, 


6. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. AM, Racine, Wis. 
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SURE | 
i AS 
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HE easiest, and quickest 

x v way to repair leaks in 
| A QT mm radiators, pumps, hose cones 
—L' E nections, etc., is with Johnson's 
Radiator Cement. It will stop leaks immediately without laying up the car—no mechani- 
cal experience required—all you have to do is remove the cap and pour the Radiator Cementin the radiator, 


,JOHNSON’S RADIATOR (EMENT 


Contains nothing which can clog or coat the cooling system and is 
absolutely harmless in every respect. It blends perfectly with the water until it reaches 
the leaks, Just as soon as it comes in contact with the air it forms a hard, tough, pres- 
sure-resisting substance which is insoluble in water and consequently makes a permanent 
seal. No tool kit complete without a can of Johnson's Radiator Cement. Will ordinarily 
seal leaks in two to ten minutes. A half-pint is sufficient for the average car. 


deem mas 


Johnson's 
STOP-SQUEAK OIL VALVE GRINDING COMPOUND 


After cleaning body, hood and fend- Tt is easy to use-—simply squirt on Best by test for grinding all kinds 
ers with Johnson's Cleaner polish with an ofl can or paint on of valves. Contains no g emery 
them with Johnson's Prepared Wax with brush—it immediately pene- or grit. Made in two grades—the 
Liquid, Imparts a hard dry glass- trates between the spring leaves, bep for oor) ana 
like polish. Sheds water and dust thoroughly lubricating them. Pre- rd FONTEN Ea p^ 7e 
and makes a “wash” last twice as vents spring breakage—makes your euh d à ia aad cane, Ub 


long. Adds years to the life of au- car ride easier and eliminates Johnson's Valve Grinding 
tomobile varnish. You can go over squeaks, No tools required—it isn’t pound kinds of surfacing 

A good sised car in an hour, even necessary to jack up the car. Led - =? pT 
8. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. AM, Racine, Wis. 
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It's thisway. In Lucky Strike 
—the real Burley cigarette—you 
enjoy the toasced flavor. 

It's toasted. This special and un- 
usual flavor is not to be had in any 
other cigarette. 

So you see, with Lucky Strike (as 
with all our brands) we give you a good, 
sensible reason for buying it. We tell 
you what's especially good about Lucky 
Strike—what's different. It’s toasted, 
You'll notice in all our advertising that 
you are given straight man-to-man talk 
—reasons why. This is unusual—and 
is for your benefit as well as ours 


Gu eed by 
eaux. UO. 


INGORPORATEO 


The Sin That Everybody Commits 


first semester of his junior year his father 
died; and the executors of the estate 
found that it consisted of the family home, 
and little else. The elder Anderson had 
been a generous earner and a generous 
spender; and there was nothing for Har- 
vey to do but to cut short his college life 
and go to work. 

He took the situation with the good 

humor that had always characterized him, 
and for a time he dropped out of sight. 
Then, in June, when the classes began to 
come back for their reunions, who should 
appear with the others but Harvey him- 
self? He was obviously prosperous, and in 
the evening when we sat out on the porch 
smoking our pipes and talking, the truth 
came out. He had a wonderful job in a 
broker’s office in New York and was 
making the almost unbelievable sum of 
thirty dollars a week. 
Ka Thirty dollars a week! There were not 
half a dozen men in our home town who 
received so much. It seemed like a fortune 
to my inexperienced ears. Five dollars 
for every working day! I began to figure 
what a man could do with money in such 
fabulous amounts as that, and the more I 
figured the more the demon of covetous- 
ness possessed me. What good would 
another year of college be to me, anyway? 
Far better to be done with t and out into 
the world with its generous incomes. I 
had been more successful than Harvey in 
school. Why shouldn’t I surpass him in 
business? 

Without consulting my people, or con- 
sidering at all how my decision might dis- 
appoint them, I determined not to return 
to college that fall. Instead, the first of 
October found me in the office of a Phila- 
delphia real estate company, earning not 
thirty but nine dollars a week, and itching 
for a chance to show that I, too, could sell 
lots, and so share in the big commissions. 

The details of the next few years I may 
spare the reader. I made the average 
amount of business progress; but none of 
it brought me any satisfaction. Always 
there was someone who was doing enough 
better to excite my jealousy. And the 
success that I did achieve was never as 
pronounced as it might have been had I 

een able to focus my whole energies on 
my job and not on the good luck of those 
about me. 


IN ONLY one department of my life 
can I claim that I was entirely free 
from the temptation to my besetting sin. 
I went back to the old home town five 
years after my start in business and 
married the girl who had lived around the 
corner from me since our childhood. 
Through the years that have followed our 
happiness in each other has been complete. 
That part of the Tenth Commandment 
which enjoins against coveting another 
man's wife is the only part of it that does 
not at all apply in my case. Always I 
have had sense enough to know that she is 
a whole lot more of a blessing than I in 
any way deserve. 

Already, before our marriage, I had 
changed my job half a dozen times; and in 
each new place my record was about the 
same. It ran something like this: 

Reported for duty Monday morning. 
Liked the office, liked the other men; 
liked the line of business and the officials. 
Said to myself: “This is the greatest con- 
cern of its kind in the world. I have a 


great opportunity here. I am going to be 
very happy." 

Two or three months go by. 

Into the office comes a man in another 
line of business, who begins to tell about 
the ease with which people are making 
money all around him. T katen eagerly. 
It is perfectly evident to me that there are 
no such opportunities where I am. It is a 
good enough concern, of course, but no 
place for a man who is more than ordi- 
narily ambitious, as I am. I remind my- 
self that I am nearly thirty. If I am to 
make my rich strike I must be up and 
about it. 

I question the visitor more definitely 
concerning the opportunities in his field; 
and a little later, by dint of a special 
effort, I have transferred into the sup- 
posedly rich pasturage I had so much 
coveted. “Now, at last," I say to myself, 
“I am just where I want to be!" 

And in that frame of mind I persist 
until another stranger crosses my path 
with another tale of fortune.” And again 
the fires of covetousness leap up inside 
me, and I am restless to be away. 


Y WIFE shared little of my enthu- 

siasm for changes. To a remarkable 
degree she exemplified the truth that the 
richest things in life are those one carries 
in his or her own being. Love was the 
main thing, she said; she could be happy 
with me anywhere, the money did not 
matter so much. But she followed me 
dutifully from position to position, ac- 
quiescing in the moves, not because they 
promised more reward, but because she 
wanted so much to have me contented. 
If only I could find the thing that would 
satisfy me she asked nothing more. 

It meant nothing to her that the 
Smiths had an eight-cylinder car while we 
bumped along in the cheapest and tinniest 
car made. She “just loved” our little car; 
it was so much easier to drive, so much 
less expensive, so much less a worry than 
a bigger machine. Our house was small, 
while one of my classmates lived in a 
mansion on the hill. What of it? A little 
house was so much more cozy. People in 
little houses seldom drifted into the 
divorce courts. No big house could hold 
handsomer or healthier children than ours. 

With this genial philosophy she sought 
earnestly to inculcate me—and failed. I 
liked it in Aer immensely; but a man, I 
thought, should be more ambitious. And 
I did not know that what I called ambi- 
tion was merely the cloak for a much less 
desirable quality in myself. 

Our tenth anniversary found me assist- 
ant sales manager of the company of which 
I am now president. We manufacture 
small tools, and are to-day one of the 
leading concerns of our kind in the 
country. At the time when I came to the 
climax of my covetousness I had been 
with the company about eight months, 
and the record was just what I have 
described in the earlier jobs. 

Three months after my coming the 
stock market had a boom, and the stories 
I read of fortunes made almost overnight 
stirred all the covetousness inside me, and 
in thousands of young fellows in similar 
positions everywhere. I had already 
taken one fling at the market, and lost the 
savings of a year of hard work. It should 
have taught me a lesson, but, instead, I 
drew an entirely false conclusion. The 


Put your ideas to work. "Turn 
thoughts to profit before they 
get cold. 

Strike out with sharp, clear hard- 
driving personal letters, printed in 
your own office without delays, 
without typesetting—without 
trouble—almost without cost. 


ROTOSSZED 


STENCIL DUPLICATOR 


prints anything that' can be type- 
written, hand written, drawn or 
ruled. It is easy to operate—just 
write the form—attach*the sten- 
cil—turn the handle. 20 or a 
thousand striking, stimitlating, 
clear, clean, exact ‘copies in 20 
minutes—ready for the mails. 
Rotospeeds are used by progressive 


firms in every line of business, schools, 
colleges, churches and the United States 
Government. F 

They save 92% on the cóst of form letters 
and half to two-thirds on printing bills 


Write for 
Free Trial Offer! 


The Rotospeed costs less but does more 
than any other stencil duplicator. It's 


quicker, simpler and more economical. 
Sold direct by mail. No demonstra- 
tions, no commissions. You sell yourself 
and save the difference. 
We will send the compléte out- 
fit for free ten day trial in your 
own office. Samples of work, 
booklets, prices and ideas 


that apply to your work 


"ri The 
sen ee. W e fo 
them Now. s t de od 
O., 
The Rotospeed Co. 720 W. Fifth St., 


Dayton, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


720 W. Fifth St. 
Dayton, Ohio 


Send at once book- 

let, samples, price and 

ideas concerning the Roto- 

speed Stencil Duplicator 
No obligation on my part 


Name. .....sessococosseosococosscoono 
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At 18—a Success in 


Commercial Art 


DWIN HENRY, an ambitious young man who 

had always liked to draw, enrolled in the 
Federal School of Commercial Designing at the 
age of 16. Today he says: 

"The Federal Course made me see the direct way of turning 
my liking for drawing into money. It gave me a definite am- 
bition to become a Commercial Artist. Today, at the age of 
18, I have a good position in the Art Department of a large 
Minneapolis newspaper. J feel that I have made 4 years of 
progress in 2 years, and I owe my present success in Commercial 
Art to the Federal Course.” 


How Federal Students ‘‘Make Good" 


Mr. Henry's progress is remarkable, and there are still 
greater opportunities just ahead of him. Yet he is only one 
of many successful Federal Students, who have quickly turned 
their talent into money by spare time study. 


A young telegraph operator obtained a $40 a week position 


us Commercial Designer. A girl student earned over $400 be- 
fore completing her Course; another girl earned over $1,000 
making posters. A young man, Federal trained, accepted a 
highly paid position as a head designer for a manufacturing 
firm. Still another made 7 times his tuition while a student, 
—and there are scores of other instances given in our free book, 


"YOUR FUTURE." 


Earn $35 to $75 a Week and More 


These salaries are readily paid to commercial artiste, who 
have properly, trained their ability for practical commercial 
work. Good commercial art is vital to modern business,—mil- 
lions of dollars are paid for it yearly by thousands of adver- 
tisers, periodicals and publishers. In fact, leading illustrators 
and commercial artists—both men and women—are regularly 
paid $250, $500, $1000 and even more for single illustrations or 
designs. You, too, should succeed—if you like to draw and 
will properly train your ability. 


Federal Training Highly Endorsed 


Leading designers and commercial artists are on the Federal 
Advisory Council. They endorse Federal Training as Ameri- 
ca's Foremost Course in Commercial Designing—and have con- 
tributed to it exclusive original lessons, giving you the benefit 
of their years of experience. 

Think of having the advice of such men as Charles E. Cham- 
bers, a leading magazine and story illustrator; Franklin Booth, 
the "Painter with the Pen;" Harold Gross, Designer for the 
Gorham Co.; D. J. Lavin, formerly Mgr. Chicago Tribune Art 
Dept.; Edw. V. Brewer, who has done many illustrations for 
"Cream of Wheat;" C. Matlack Price, an authority on posters; 
oo Livingston Bull, the well known animal painter, and 
others. 


Get This Free Book ** YOUR FUTURE" 


The Federai Course may be the direct way for you to turn 
your talent into money. If you like to draw, by all means 
send for this free book—every ambitious young man and 
woman should read it. It contains 56 pages, beautifully illus- 
trated in colors, shows remarkable work by Federal Students, 
and describes the fascinating Federal Home-Study Method, 
easy to learn and apply. It's free for the asking—mail the 
coupon NOW! 


COUPON 


FEDERAL SCHOOL OF COMMERCIAL DESIGNING 

1420 Warner Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Gentlemen— Please send me Free Book “YOUR FUTURE,” 
without obligation to me. 


Name..... 


(Write your address plainly in margin) 
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FRANKLIN BOOTH 


fortunes were there to be had, I said to 
myself, but one could never get them at 
long range. If I were on the ground, in 
Wall Street, I would make my killing sure. 

So I wrote letters of application to two 
or three of the larger brokerage houses; 
and by some accident one of these letters 
came back to our office and found its way 
to the president. 

He was a kindly, shrewd old gentleman, 
whose mechanical genius had laid the 
foundation of the company's success. He 
sent for me at once, and to my great con- 
fusion put the letter into my hands. 
blüshed: and stammered, and while I was 
trying to think of something to say he 
relieved me of the necessity. 

“You have an excellent chance here, 
young man,” he said quietly. ‘‘ But 
I got to keep your eye on the ball. 

wouldn't write any more letters like that 
if I were: you." 

It was mighty decent of him, and I 
ought to have taken his advice at its 
proper worth. Indeed, for a month or 
two I did determine that I would put 
away the thought of any change. But 
habit was too strong; in a couple of 
months I had slipped back into the old 
ruts. My wife noticed it, and so did the 
shrewd old president, though not until 
later did I suspect that they shared the 
secret together. 

About this time two things developed 
which caused me a little anxiety: A young 
fellow named Edwards, a nephew of the 
president of our company, who was em- 
ployed as sales manager of a neighboring 
concern, began to show what seemed to me 
an indecent interest in my job. He and I 
were very good friends, and for a time I 
could not bring myself to suspect him. 
But his attitude was so outspoken that 
there was rio mistaking it. He came out 
frankly and said that he envied me. I had 
a dandy job; he wished he had a job like 
mine. 


I TOOK it as more or less of a joke, even 

though his relationship to our president 
was a slightly disturbing factor. But the 
other things that happened caused me 
more concern. For the first time in our 
married life, Edith, my wife, seemed to 
develop a peculiar taste for society. 
Always she had said that she would 
rather stay at home in the evenings with 
me than to do anything or go anywhere 
else. Now, of a sudden, she was one place 
in the afternoon and another in the 
evening. And if, as sometimes happened, 
I was out of town, or too tired to go with 
her, she would find some other couple in 
our little crowd and go with them. 

In a way, I was glad for the added 
pleasure it was giving her. But I found 
new cause for covetousness in the situation 
none the less. I said to myself that she 
was restless because I was not getting on 
faster. If only we had more money—as 
much as the Mitchells, for example. If 
only we had a car like the Millers! Every- 
thing would be all right then. So again I 
began sending a letter out here and there 
as a feeler. 

And again one of my letters found its 
way into the hands of the president. 
Afterward I learned how and why it had 
happened to fall into his hands. At the 
time I had no suspicion. The first news 
that came to me was through an unex- 
pected summons to his office at the close 
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For the Mechanically Inclined. 


Timken Axles — Continental Red Seal 
Motor — Detroit Pressed Steel Company 
Frame — Harrison Radiator with Ther- 
mostatically Controlled Shutters— Spicer 
Universal Joints — Borg & Beck Clutch— 
Detroit Steel Products Company's 
Springs — Gemmer Steering Gear—Auto 
Lite Starting & Lighting — Atwater-Kent 
Ignition — Stromberg Carburetor— 
Prest- O-Lite Storage Battery — Painting 
and Trimming by The American Auto 
Trimming Co.— Pantasote Top. 


Prices — Five-Passenger Touring Car, 
$1695.00; Four-Passenger Sport Model 
(5 wire wheels included), $1845.00; 
Five-Passenger Touring Sedan, 
$2850.00. Prices F. O. B. Detroit. 
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Good ALL the Way Through 


Chief among the reasons why the Columbia Six has, 
during the past five years, gained a place among the 
leading makes of cars in this country is this—It is 
built well all the way through. 


The Columbia Motors Company have never built 
a failure—never have had a “poor year’’—because 
from the outset they have held to the standard of 
thorough goodness. 


To our knowledge, no Columbia Six owner has ever 
become dissatisfied with his purchase. 


Every part of the Columbia Six is acknowledged by 
men who know motor cars to be as good as can be 
bought or manufactured. There is not one exception 
to this rule even to the smallest details. 


This, naturally, results in remarkably low deprecia- 
tion and operating costs. 


The reputation of Columbia Six parts plus scientific 
assembly by Columbia engineers will prove this “good 
all the way through” quality to you. 


Ask any Columbia owner—inspect a Columbia Six 
—ride in it and drive it. 


COLUMBIA MOTORS COMPANY 
DETROIT, U.S.A. 
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This is What a Skid Does! 
It actually grinds away the tire’s tread—stretches and weak- 
ens the fabric—causes inevitable punctures and blowouts. 


Every time you skid you grind off miles and miles of tire service 
and no matter how careful a driver you may be, when roads are 
wet and slippery it is next to impossible to avoid skidding unless 
your tires are equipped with 


Weed Anti-Skid Chains 


For Protection and Preservation 


Weed Chains insure safety, economy and tire protection—Always 
put them on "At the First Drop of Rain." 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT CONNECTICUT 


In Canada : Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 


The Complete Chain Line —All Types, All Sizes, All Finishes—From Plumbers’ Safety Chain to 
Ships’ Anchor Chain 


District Sales Offices 


Atlanta — Philadelphia 
Boston Pittsburg 
Chicago — Portland,Ore. 
New York San Francisco 


The Sin That Everybody Commits 


of a business day. There he sat, serious, ' 
his brows contracted, his keen gray eyes | 
looking into me. 

“Blake,” he said, “please read this 
letter.” 

I recognized it at first glance; and with 
the color slowly covering my neck and 
ears I read the application that I had 
written for a place in another company. 
Even now, after all these years, Ls ' 
hardly remember it without a sense of 
shame. The Old Man had been more 
than decent to me, he had called at our 
house and invited us to his. He had said 
to me more than once that he hoped I | 


would like the work and the place so much ' | 


that I would be with him always. And 
here was evidence that even while he was 
making his plans for my future, my 
covetousness was turning my eyes in an- 
other direction. | 
“It’s too bad, Blake,” he said quietly. 
“T had hoped that you would be with us 
a long time. Your record here has been 
good—not the best that you could do by 
any means, but still above the average. I 
have watched and waited and hoped, 
until it seems useless to hope any longer. 
No man can serve two masters, to say 
nothing of a hundred; and you never hear 
of a new master, a new opportunity, 
without giving it the service of your 
thoughts. Somehow, you’ve got to con- 
quer that habit. I hope that perhaps this 
experience will help you. Good-by.” 


EFORE I quite understood what had 

happened, he had shaken my hand, 
and I found myself outside the door and 
on my way home. There the second dis- 
appointment of my life awaited me. 
Edith wasout. At the hour when I needed 
her more than at any other time in our 
married life I found, instead, a brief note 
to the effect that she had gone to a dance 
with the Everetts. I would find my sup- 
per in the warming oven, she said, and she 
would be back about ten. 

Alone, discouraged, disgusted with my- 
self, I sat in front of the empty fireplace 
in our living-room and spent the most 
miserable evening of my life. Little by 
little, my whole ragged and patched 
career unrolled itself in front of me. I saw 
clearly for the first time in my life. Good 
average ability I had; a good education; 
a fair business training; a wonderful wife 
—and out of all these blessings I had 
managed to extract only failure and dis- 
appointment. Why? Because of the 
cursed habit of neglecting the good things 
I had, in my covetous Nias for those I 
had not. No wonder the old man had 
discharged me! No wonder Edith found 
other companionship more pleasant in the 
evenings than mine! Bitterly the accusa- 
tion piled up. So completely was I buried 
under its weight that I did not hear the 
front door open; I did not know that any- 
one had entered the room, until I looked 
up suddenly to see the Old Man himself 
before me. 

At first I thought I must be dreaming. 
I started from the chair and reached out 
my hand toward him. And he, moving 
very quietly, put his hand on my shoulder 
and ihid mié gently back into the chair | 
again. | 

“ Just a minute, Blake,” he said kindly. 
“I want to talk with you a little before 
you say anything at all.” 

He settled himself in another chair and | 
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When Four People Dine 


HE serving of the after-dinner coffee 
marks the close of the function. 
What an important part silverware plays 

in making delightful the entire dinner. 
How subtle has been its influence in giv- 
ing both hostess and guests a sense of 
satisfaction in the evening's event. 


Homelifeand entertainment center around 
the dining table. 

]t matters not whether the meal be formal 
or informal—whether two, four or twenty 
be present— silverware lends its charm 
and gives an atmosphere of refinement 
that is quite its own. 


Old silver is valued in great part for the vision it 
brings of old time hospitality. Let the silverware you 
buy to-day worthily reflect you in the years to come. 


D 
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Tur. Porrsmovrn 
coffee- set. is popu- 
lar both for its dec- 
orative value and 
tly extreme sercice- 
ability. 


THE GORHAM COM PANY NEW YORK 


WORKS: 


Silversmiths t Goldsmiths 
PROVIDENCE AND NEW YORK 


en auto springs squea 


don't let them go on squeaking. If you do, chances are they'll break 

There are two ways Of stopping the squeak. The old hard and dirty way 

is to loosen the clips, spread the springs and insert a paste of graphite and oil 

The new, clean and easy way is to buy a Handy Oil Can full of 3-in-One Oil (30c 

at all stores), and once a week simply squirt the oil along the edges of the leaves and 
on the ends of the spring. 3-in-One goes right into the heart of the spring, stops the 
squeak and lubricates the leaves, because it is the most penetrating oil in the world. 


FREE AUTO CIRCULAR and generous sample given free. 


Three-in-One Oil Co 165 EYG. Broadway, New York 


03w31£1924 
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Now Ican see both near 


and 1 far with one pair of glasses " 


“The little rogue ‘picked’ my pocket! Yes, hid my 
reading glasses behind her and gleefully watched me 
fumble and search for them. How well I remember it! 


“It made me realize how inefficient and inconvenient 
it was to fuss with two pairs of glasses—one pair for 
reading and the other pair for distance. It caused me 
to invest in KRYPTOKS—the invisible Bifocals for 
near and far seeing." 


RYPTO 


GLASSES 
THE INVISIBLE BIFOCALS 


KRYPTOKS (pronounced Crip-tocks) free you 
from the two-pairs-of-glasses nuisance. They enable 
you to see both near and far objects with equally keen 
vision. You glance up from your book or paper and 
see things at a distance as clearly as you see the type 
on the printed page. 


And bear this in mind: Unlike all other bifocals 
KRYPTOKS are without the conspicuous, age-reveal- 
ing seam or-hump. The lens is clear, smooth and 
even. It cannot be distinguished from a single vision 
lens. That’s why KRYPTOK Glasses are universally 
known as “‘the invisible bifocals.” 


For further advice and information, ask your oculist, optome- 
trist or optician about KRYPTOK Glasses. Write us direct for 
the Kryptok booklet, “The Eyeglass Experiences of Benjamin 
Franklin Brown." Please give, if possible, the name of your 
optical man. 


KRYPTOK COMPANY, INC., 
1019 Old South Building BOSTON, MASS. 


The 
Ola Bifocal 
with the 


lisfiguring 
seam or hump 
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lit a cigar, while I looked on, too amazed 
to speak. f : 

“I walked all the way over here this 
evening," he said. “Its pretty scat 
two miles, you know; and all the way 
passed between rows of houses where the 
lights were lit. I kept wondering, as I 
passed them, how many happy people do 
those lights represent? And how many un- 
happy people are in the next house? And 
what's the secret of the world's happiness 
and unhappiness, anyway? Is it money or 
position? It can't be that, for I know the 
stories of some people in those houses. I 
know two big houses that stand side by 
side; and in one of them there is joy and in 
the other bitterness. 

* No, it is something else; something 


| down inside the folks themselves. Some- 


thing that makes one hod-carrier full of 
joy 1n living, and keeps another hod-car- 
rier from having a single happy moment. 
Something that sends one millionaire out 
into the world with a smile on his face, 
and that keeps another's eyes veiled in 
shadows. 

“Blake, my boy, you've got to solve 
that riddle somehow! You can't go on any 
longer as you are. Think of the folly of it. 
You are going to live only once—just a 
little while at the best—and you spend 

our life in envying what seems to you the 
becter luck of other men. Why—did it 
ever occur to you how many thousand 
other fools are wasting their lives in 
coveting the blessings that are yours? 
You care so little for your job that almost 
any other excites your jealous interest. 
But to young Edwards, and hundreds like 
him, your job seems the most desirable 
thing in the world." 

oT auppose ou'll give it to him now,” 
I interrupted bitterly. 

* Probably," the Old Man answered 
evenly. “Its pleasant to have men in 
jobs who are eager to get them, and to 
take care of them afterward. But that's 
neither here nor there. I'm citing it 
merely to show you how good your job. 
looks to a man who sees it from a little 
distance. And yourhome—” he continued. 

I shuddered a little, and he noticed it; 
his voice grew softer. 

“Did it ever occur to you how many 
men, who have every bit as good a right 
to happiness as y»u, would trade their 
whole fortunes for a wife and a home like 
yours? How much thought have you 
given your home in these years when your 
eyes have been so constantly on the dis- 
tant blessing?" 

There was nothing I could say. In his 
calm, judicial way he went on, putting 
into words all the long indictment that 
had coursed through my hot brain that 
night until it seemed as if I could not 
stand another moment of it. I jumped up 
from the chair and walked the length of 
the room. And as I reached the hall the 
front door opened suddenly; and Edith 
entered and found us there. 


I? WAS not until.six months had passed 
that Edith and the Old Man confessed 
their secret to me. It was a skillfully laid 
plot that culminated in that unhappy 
evening. Together they had set out to 
bring me to some realization of the folly 
of my covetousness. They had stirred up 
young Edwards to make my job more 
desirable in my sight by seeking it for 
himself; they had arranged for Edith’s 
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evening absences. “He takes you too ty gym ex] FEES 
much for granted," the Old Man had in- SEND (70s 7A ix 


sisted. “Weve got to persuade him how | pa € 


much he himself has which other men 7 ^N N 
might covet. Let him have a taste id what M b» 
his home life would be without “id 


It was easy to forgive them when dE 
confession came. They had kept their 
secret well; no one but themselves sus- 
pected it. No one knew of the letters I had 
written, or of my interviews in the Old 
Man's office. And though I blushed—and 
still do—at the memory of that evening, I 
know well that nothing less drastic would 
have accomplished the purpose. l cannot 


say that the experience cured me of 


covetousness; the bad habits of a lifetime 
are not thus quickly shaken off, even 
though the shock be deep and lasting. 
But from that evening I began percepti- 
bly to improve. 

I drew up in writing a little code for 
myself, after this fashion: 


Lest I Forget 


1. There are no finer men in the world than 
those with whom I am associated. 

2. Fortunes have been made in this business; 
and other fortunes will be. They will be made 
by those who love the business, and stick to it. 
3. It is only the successes in other businesses 
that one hears about: failures sink deep and no 
bubbles come up to mark the sinking. 

4. The real distinction in the world is not be- 
tween the rich and poor: it is between the 
happy and the unhappy. There is no other 
man in the world whose business and home life 
gives him more solid cause for happiness than 
mine. 


It is a commonplace little creed, but | 
keep it in the top drawer of my desk where 
I can put my hand on it easily. And once 
a day at least I glance over it, and make a 
little mental inventory of the riches that 
are mine: My wife and children, the health 
of us all, and the thousand happy times we 
have had together, and the other thou- 
sands that are in store for us; my job, which 
grows more interesting and worth while 
every year; and last, but not least of all, 
the friends, who seem to have multiplied 
tremendously in number in these last years 
since we have given a little less thought 
to ourselves and a little more to others. 

No man can stir me these days by re- 
counting the fortunes that other men have 
made, or by flashing by me in a new 
limousine or by leaping into high position. 
Indeed, I have declared myself in on all 
other men's success. I have deliberately 
set out to appropriate a little of the happi- 
ness of every other man in the world as 
my own. When I hear of a bit of good 
luck that has happened to someone I 
know, I have this invariable rule: First, 
I will, within twenty-four hours, con- 
gratulate him either in person, by letter, 
or by telephone. Second, I will, within 
twenty-four hours, tell of his success to at 
least three other people. 

It is wonderful how much happiness one 
can extract from other folks' good fortune 
by that simple formula. And how much 
easier it is to forget to be covetous when 
one is always remembering to be glad. 


"WHAT Prayer Has Done for Me" 
is another of those fine, human docu- 
ments by the author of ''Finding 
God in. Millersville.” It appears 
next month. 


First Aid for Students 


Once more, the opening of school rolls 
around. Resolve to start the term right 
this year with a CONKLIN. Whether 
you are in grammar school, high school, 
prep school or college, you owe it to 
yourself—it insures neater work, and that 
will help your class standing. 

' The CONKLIN and writing troubles 
are utter strangers—it simply can't leak, 
it won't *balk" or refuse to write, nor 
will it skip, sputter or scratch. Moreover, 
the “Crescent-Filler” prevents it from roll- 
ing off the desk. 

When you buy your school supplies, 
ask to see it. At leading stationers, drug- 
gists, Jewelers and department stores. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO. 
Toledo, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Boston Chicago San Francisco Winnipeg, Can. 
59 Temple Place 1636 Lytton Bldg. 577 Market St. 346 Donald St. 


Crescent-Filler 
Fountain Pen 
“Right—to the Point" 
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Official photo- 
graph of U.S. 
Marines ready 
to go over the top. 


Men who have been 
in the thick of it 


Those Marines at Belleau Wood and 
Soissons; those Rainbow boys at 
St. Mihiel — they learned a thing or 
two about firearms. 


They know, too, that just as a fight- 
ing man needs a dangerous arm, a 
peaceable man needs a safe one. And 
many of them—knowing the value of 
the revolver for protection—will buy 
Iver Johnson Revolvers for their homes 
because they are safe. 


An Iver Johnson can’t go off acci- 
dentally. You can actually “Hammer 
the Hammer." The only way to dis- 
charge it is to pull the trigger a// the 
way back. 

And it's a sturdy, upstanding, 
straight-shooting arm, too— with its 
drawn piano-wire springs and perfectly 
rifled barrel. Choice of threegrips: Reg- 
ular, Perfect Rubber, Western Walnut. 

Iver Johnson shotguns, too, are per- 
fectly balanced, accurate, dependable, 
and conscientiously made throughout. 


Three Booklets Free 
A—‘ Firearms.” B—‘Bicycles.” 
C—Motorcycles.”’ 


If your dealer cannot supply the Iver 
Johnson, send us his name and address, 
We will supply you through him. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
130 River Street, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 


99 Chambers St., New York 


717 Market St., San Francisco 


IVER JOHNSON 


32 caliber 
Western | 
Walnut grip 
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Pinkerton Tells How We Make 
It Easy for Swindlers 


(Continued from page 29) 


from getting a sample of his penmanship. 
This man, whom we will, of course, call 
John Smith, is now serving a term in the 
penitentiary. 

Smith was a real artist at his trade. One 
day, in an Ohio town, while waiting to 
present a forged check at the bank, he 
stopped to chat with the cashier for a mo- 
ment. All he did was to make some im- 
portant inquiries. But Smith knew that the 
teller could see him talking with the cash- 
ier. In fact, that was precisely what he 
intended that the teller should do. A few 
moments later, after Smith had taken his 
place in the line before the teller’s window, 
the cashier left his desk on some errand 
which took him near the teller's cage. As he 
passed, Smith called out heartily, “How do 
you do, Mr. ?" naming him, and wav- 
ing his hand in salutation. Presuming that 
he had met the man somewhere and for- 
gotten his face, the cashier nodded with 
a friendly smile and passed on. As he got 
nearer to the window Smith turned to a 
well-dressed man just back of him, and 
asked: 

"Are you going to the football game 
this afternoon?" 

“Sure,” was the jovial reply. "Every- 
body N ho is anybody is going to the 
game.’ 

When Smith handed in his check, all 
the teller could do was to say, “How will 
you have it?" 


OU see, what Smith did was to cash in 

on ordinary courtesy, by creating the 
impression that he was on friendly terms 
with the men to whom he talked. Men of 
standing, and who are known in a bank, 
should be careful about being too friend- 
ly with strangers when they meet them 
either in a bank or in any public place. It 
is sometimes actually dangerous even to be 
courteous, for by that very act a man of 
influence, in speaking to a stranger, may 
give a clever crook a standing in the esti- 
mation of onlookers that will enable him 
to swindle somebody. Get the teller’s 
point of view, and you will better under- 
stand Smith’s method. The teller must 
read men at a glance, and decide when to 


cash the check of a stranger. He must 
take chances, and he does take chances. 
Theoretically he should hold up every 
man he does not know, but he rather 
prides himself on his ability to decide the 
matter without asking a direct question, 
or requiring identification, particularly if 
the man is well dressed, looks prosperous, 
and seems to be a man of affairs. Hence 
he comes to depend on the evident rela- 
tionship between the stranger and the men 
he already knows. 


HAVE heard of a clever swindler who 

is going about the country swindling 
jewelers by a very ingenious method. In 
one town he called at a well-known jewel- 
ry store and said he wanted a movement 
put in a valuable old watch case, an heir- 
loom. There was nothing in such a propo- 
sition to excite suspicion and the watch- 
maker gladly booked the order. When 
the customer called for the watch a few 
days later he tendered his personal check 
in payment of the bill. Of course the 
check was refused. The fellow offered it 
in such a way that it was sure to be re- 
jected. 

“Very well,” he said pleasantly. “Just 
keep the watch until the check has gone 
through the bank. I am confident you 
will find it all right." 

The check was duly deposited by the 
jeweler; but it came back with a slip 
marked “‘no funds." When the man called 
for his watch a few days later he appeared 
surprised and indignant to learn that. his 
check had been dishonored. He declared 
there must be a mistake somewhere. 

“Just let me have my check back," he 
said, “and I will go right over to my bank 
and find out about it.’ 

The jeweler still had the watch, so he 
was perfectly willing to return the check, 
which he considered worthless. But he 
had forgotten one very important point: 
when he deposited the check a few d days 
before he had, very naturally, endorsed it, 
and his endorsement enabled the swindler 
to cash the check. Thus was a swindle 
compounded out of a bogus check and a 
genuine endorsement. 


“WE MARRY 15,000 Couples a Year" is the title of an article 


about the greatest matrimonial bureau in the world. 


It is by 


P. J. Scully, city clerk in Greater New York for over twenty years, 
and the 15,000 couples are ‘‘tied’’ in his office at the City Hall. 


Some Warmly Conducted Family Debates 


Resolved, That Luella is old enough to 
assist Lucile in entertaining gentlemen 
callers. 

Resolved, That the car does not belong 


| to Lawrence to use at his pleasure, but is 
| the Hai ipe of all. 


Resolved, That the present supply of 
dance records is amply sufficient for home 
needs. 


Resolved, That pictures of handsome 
movie idols have no proper place on a 
young lady's writing desk. 

Resolved, That Mother get after Father 
to sell the house, and the family move to a 
more exclusive neighborhood. 

Resolved, That the girls spend the sum- 
mer at Atlantic City instead of at Uncle 
George's farm, as in former years. 
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Packard First Cost and Final Economy 


INE automobiles were long 

made and sold as luxuries. 

Some men cannot yet grasp 

the idea of economy and sheer 

utility-value beyond a certain 
fixed first cost. 

Their motoring ideals are 
limited. eir car imagination 
stops about half way. 

'These men have not kept pace 
with engineering development as 
represented by the Packard Twin 

ix. 

Leaving aside the factors of ele- 
gance, beauty, speed, riding com- 
fort, they would not understand 
how the Packard, for example, 
would be worth a two-fisted man's 
money, even if he took care of it 
himself and, let us say, drove it 
in his shirt sleeves. 

On the highroad, or in city 
traffic, it is the easiest car in the 
world to handle; the best car for 
either man or woman to drive; 
the most responsive, accurate and 
safe. 

The Packard has a much longer 
natural life than other cars. 

It costs less to maintain than 
compromise-cars at one-half to 
two-thirds its price. It does not 
need the constant care of a 
mechanician. y. 

Every part is accessible. 

Adjustments are so simple, the 


Packard Twin Six Motor 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 


whole mechanical layoutsoclean- 
cut, that any man or woman who 
has been about cars at all and 
knows enough to handle a wrench 
can keep it running sweet and 
strong as the day it was delivered. 


The Packard does everything 
easily, without racking vibration, 
without effort, without strain. 
There is nothing inaccessible, 
awkward or amateurish about it. 


It is a developed car; profes- 
sional through and through. All 
the power you can use, but never 
any wasted. 


Any man could see the advan- 
tage of all this in relation, say, to 
the power equipment of his fac- 
tory. Why should he think he 
can compromise successfully in 
his motor-car investment? 


* * * 


There is a new science of trans- 
portation —that of motor-vehicle 
performance, maintenance and 
cost. It has to do with your car 
and its duty, however limited its 
use. 


'The Packard people are trans- 
portation experts; they have more 
to tell you on this subject than any 
other organization in the world. 
You can ask them to discuss your 
car problem without obligation. 
It is to your interest and profit to 
do so. 


«Ask the Man Who Owns One” 


Judged by the 
number of years 
you will use the 
Packard, as 
against the life 
of another car — 
a Packard costs 
less than an or- 
dinary automo- 
bile. The total 
cost includes not 
only the original 
cost, but supplies, 
repairs and up- 
keep—against 
which you can 
credit the assured 
high used- value 
of a Packard Car. 


Detroit 
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FOR thirty years, the Stephenson 
label has been accepted as an indi- 
cation of the highest in quality and 
the best in workmanship. 


At prices no higher than youghave been accus- 
tomed to paying, Stephenson’ Underwear for 
Men offers the finest wools; wool and cotton 
mixtures, and cotton, in light, medium and heavy 
weights. 


Styles include a full line of sizes in Union Suits 
and Two-Piece garments with special attention 
to the requirements of heavy-set men. 


All Stephenson Fabrics are Certified for Health 
and Comfort and are made to standards set by 
authorities. 


Insist on Stephenson when you buy. 


STEPHENSON UNDERWEAR MILLS 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 


Mother is Bulldozed 
Into Putting on Style 


(Continued from page 33) 


"You're still in time to do the honors, 
anyway, Elton," she smiled; and Doctor 
Winton, Mrs. Winton and Hattie came 
up to them from the back yard, where 
they had left the motor. Hattie, he 
thought, as he led them up the steps, 
seemed a little troubled. He attributed 
it to social tremors, until they came into 
the hallway, and then, with an intake 
of breath that threatened to escape in a 
happy burst of laughter, he understood. 
For, simultaneously, Mrs. Fanner was 
coming down the stairs, a lovely picture 
in half-tones, the gray of her hair matched 
by the simple gray silk folds of her New 
Century Club reciprocity day dress. 

She didn't wait for introductions; she 
shook hands cordially with Mrs. Winton, 
with the doctor, and lightly kissed the 

irl on the cheek and called her Erma. 
lton stood in the background, grinning 
pridefully. Then Mrs. Fanner said that 
supper would be ready in a minute—she 
was sure they must be ready for it after 
their drive and delay—and excused her- 
self. Hattie escorted the women up- 
stairs, and Elton could hear their chatter, 
Mrs. Winton's exclamations over the fine 
old furniture. 

“How do you do, sir?" His father's 
resonant voice, the stodgy lawyer cross- 
ing the room from his smoke-auraed 
"study" with his heavy, clop-clop tread. 
“Democrat or Republican, sir?" And 
the conversation had started vigorously. 
DEN Sister Hattie would have deplored 
it 


"THE ensuing hour was more or less a 
blur to Elton. He was a good deal in 
the background. If you are a young man 
and have entertained a  particularl 
lovely girl in your own home, you will 
understand. Or if you are a mother, or a 
sister, or a father, even, you will get the 
idea, I think. He knew that something 
had happened in that house in the brief 
period ja had spent between there and 
the station—Lorella Whiting, never a 
tangible presence to him, had vanished 
completely, apparently carrying with her 
all the Mme. Etiquette fantasies that 
had been talked of. In fact it wasn't 
until afterward that he learned what had 
brought about the change. His father 
had gone home and spoken of the con- 
versation on the street. 

"That boy don't want all this fixing 
up, Mother," he had declared. 

“T don't believe he does, either," she 
had responded, “and I know I don't. I'm 
going right up-stairs and get this off.” 

The Vit appeared to enjoy rather 
humanly a bountiful Fanner supper. 
If anyone didn’t, it must have been Ns 
Hattie, whose incredulous eyes Elton 
caught now and then studying the rich 
severity of Mrs. Cummings Winton's 
suit, the naive plainness of Erma’s 
dress. But Hattie, too, had slipped back 
to the ingenuous teens, where she be- 
longed. So that, after supper, when Bill 
Hobbins innocently dropped in to take 
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“The Proudest Moment of | 
Our Lives Had Come!" 


* We sat before the fire place, Mary and I, with Betty perched on the arm of the big chair. It || 
was our first evening in our own home! There were two glistening tears in Mary's eyes, yet a || 
smile was on her lips. I knew what she was thinking. 


*Five years before we had started bravely out together! The first month had taught us the old, 
old lesson that two cannot live as cheaply as one. I had left school in the grades to go to work | 
and my all too thin pay envelope was a weekly reminder of my lack of training. In a year Betty | 
came—three mouths to feed now. Meanwhile living costs were soaring. Only my salary and I || 
were standing still. 

“Then one night Mary came to me. ‘Jim’, she said, ‘why don't you go to school again—right here at home? 
You can put in an hour or two after supper each night while I sew. Learn to do some one thing. You'll make 
good—I now you will.’ 

"Well, we talked it over and that very night I wrote to Scranton. A few days later I had taken up a course in 
the work I was in. lt was surprising how rapidly ud prenn y our business became clear to me—took ona || 
new fascination. In a little while an opening came. I was ready for Powe m= — FEAR OUT WERT ms es a 
it and was promoted—with an aak., Then I was advanced apu [ INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
There was money enough to even lay a little aside. So it went. Explain, without pe kao he bow: T. oun p for the posi- 

“ And now the fondest dream of all has come true. We have a real home of Lon, Gr in the subject before weh T tears de 


0 c > ELECTR ICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 

Our own with the little comforts and luxuries Mary had always longed for, a Electric Hag ud Role) ADVERTISING. 
little place, as she says, that ‘Betty can be proud to grow up in. Telegraph Engineer Show Card Writer 

“I look back now in pity at those first blind stumbling years. Each evening Tee ane i ERO. DERE AEL oad Ttolgmen 
after supper the doors of opportunity had swung wide and I had passed them’ [set e eren DULUSTRATING 
by. How grateful I am that Mary helped me to see that night the golden Toolmaker BOOKKEEPER 
hours that lay within.” Civ. ENGINEER = Cert. Fuliic Accountant 

Surveying and Mappi. TRAFFIC MANAGER 


In city, town and country all over America there are men with happy fami- WINE POVEMAN OR ENGINEER Railway Accountant 


E 
y 


ies and prosperous homes because they let the International Correspondence STATIONARY ENGINEER Commercial Law 
Schools Basen them in the hours after supper and prepare them for bigger work arsine ri nd GOOD: ENGLISH 
at better pay. More than two million men and women in the last 28 years have ARCHITECT der Common School Subjects 
advanced themselves through spare time study with the I. C. S. Over one Architectural CIVIL SERVICE | 
hundred thousand right now are turning their evenings to profit. Hundreds Freeride ER Railway Mel OPRRATING 
are starting every day. PLUMBING AND HEATING Anto Repairing A. peni 
$ sas : . pr. 

You, too, can have the position you want in the work you like best. You Textile Overseer or Supt. AGRICULTURE IE Preach 
Can hawe a salary that will. give your family the kind of a home, the comforts, East Poultry Relsiog 
the little luxuries that you would like them to have. Yes, you can! No matter x 
What your age, your occupation, or your means—you can do it! mde 

All wee ask is the chance to prove it. That’s fair, isn’t it? Then mark and mail Occupation 
this compon. "There's no obligation and not a penny of cost. But it may be the Beto 
most innportant step you ever took in your life. Cut out and mail the coupon zow., 

hy —. State. 


— — Canadians may send thís coupon to 
TT International Correspondence Schools, Montreal, Canada 
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"J 'O sum up the reasons why we use Goodyear Pneumatic Cord Truck 


Tires, I will say that, (1) the big 
the truck, the driver and his helper; ( 


hauled; (3) chassis upkeep muc 
greater operatin, 
makes driving sa 


radius of truck; (6) the 
: (7) therefore, an all-around economy in motor delivery." 


neumatics are a great deal easier on 
) they are easier on the goods bein, 
lower; (4) ater gasoline mileages; (5) 


oodyear All-Weather Tread 


Mr. Fred W. Albrecht, Proprietor, Acme Chain of Basket Stores, Akron, Ohio 


"TH E statement above is based on a 
direct comparison of the work done 
by a solid-tired truck and one shod with 
Goodyear Pneumatic Cord Truck Tires. 


A monthly cost analysis has shown a 
difference in upkeep of about 3313% in 
favor of the Goodyear Cords; and a sim- 
ilar difference in the gasoline account. 


Other observations: the truck on Good- 
year Cords frequently has accomplished 
twice as much hauling; the traction of 
the pneumatics has offset conditions 
that stall solid tires; fresh bread always 


GOOD 


has been distributed on the pneumatics 
because of their protective cushioning. 


The record is rounded out by the fact 
that the powerful Goodyear Cords 
demonstrate their toughness in this 
exacting service by running up mile- 
ages of 23,000 and more. 


Certainly theentire experience explains 
the action of truck owners who change 
over to Goodyear Pneumatic Cord 
Truck Tires without waiting for solid 
tires to wear out. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
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Hattie for a spin in his new (and first) | g————————————À—M— 
car, she eagerly impressed Erma and Elt TO TT TT TT LUS 
to join them. They’d merely drive along = 
the lake front to show Miss Winton the 
beauty spots, and be back in time for the 
Wintons to make the return trip to Sand 
Shores by moonlight. 

It was that hour when, in small towns, 
men sit on front proches with their feet 
luxuriously propped to a level with the 
glow of their cigars; when women talk, 
in low voices, about “Elton’s first trousers" 
and “Erma’s old rag doll." When children 
scoot out of nowhere, under a flickering 
arc-light, to flit again into shadow, intent 
on “Run, Sheep, Run.” 

Bil Hobbins, with the proud self- 
consciousness of a first week’s ownership 
of an automobile, pressed a self-starter, 
jerked a gear, felt his car pounce forward 
like an unleashed animal. ... And then 
everything happened in a flash. 

A child’s gleeful squeal, a tiny figure 
whisking under the corner arc-light into 
maple tree shadow beyond, another cry, 
and another tiny form scooting in pur- 
suit. A shrill scream from the front seat— 
Hattie. A raucous whine of brakes. A 
terrified little cry in front of the car.... 
Elton jumped to the pavement and 
dashed forward. But he was not first. 
Erma already had the palpitating, fright- 
ened little bundle in her strong young 
arms, the soft golden curls pressed against 
her cheek. She shook her head negatively, 
without interrupting her murmured com- 
fort, as Elton moved to relieve her. . . 
She carried the girl up to the veranda and 
a moment later, in the sitting-room, 
Doctor Winton was bending over the 
slight form stretched out on the sofa, 
touching it with masculine sureness and 
feminine deftness. Yet the child cried 
out. She raised her moist eyes appealingly 
to Erma. 

“Let me do it,” said Erma calmly. 


(THE little girl submitted trustingl 
while Erma loosened the dress, felt wi 


s aurpraing operenes of eim bee El Ze CONTINENTAL and 


Presently she looked up at her father. 


“Just fright, isn't it? I don't believe she C OMM E RC I AL 


was struck at all. 


He nodded, ran a firm hand over 
the now quiescent body, again nodded. B K S 
“Just a scare, thank heaven!” he agreed. 


Erma began talking animatedly to her 
charge, and presently little explosive CHICAGO 


murmurs of laughter came from the 


oak Afer minutes latet, she looked COMMERCIAL BANKING, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. SAV- 


over at Bill Hobbins, standing with INGS. PERSONAL TRUSTS. CORPORATE TRUSTS AND 
livid face at the head of the sofa. 

“Her name's Peggy, and she, lives CORPORATE AGENCIES. SAFE DEPOSIT. SAFEKEEPING 
‘round the corner in that ‘little white | | FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC SECURITIES. INVESTMENT SE- 
house with the green blinds.’ Think || 
we can find the place?" CURITIES. FINANCING GOVERNMENT ISSUES. FINANCING 

But before young Hobbins could reply, | | INDUSTRIES, MUNICIPALITIES, RAILROADS AND UTILITIES 


Peggy gave a faint cry, and quivered. 
“I know the house," Elton put in. 


“And you and I,” said Erma, speaking | | E Continental and Commercial 
to him for Peggy’s benefit, “will take 


Peggy home, and, we won't go in any || E National Bank of Chicago 
horrid automobile.” 

At this, Peggy sat up with surprising 
alacrity, and clapped her chubby hands. 


Continental and Commercial 


So they went, the three of them, out . 
across the porch, into the placid night. "Trust and Savings Bank 
Peggy pranced spryly before them. She || CHICAGO. U.S. A. 


led them through the Fanner garden, 
redolent with the breath of flowers, by a 
short cut through the alley and another 
back yard, across the street to the “little 
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white house with the green blinds." 
Watching the child, her hand tightly 
clinging to Erma’s hand, Elton Fanner 
had subtle, elusive thoughts—impressions 
rather than thoughts, half-formed, but 
very beautiful. 


HEY wandered back side by side, 

silent. Her lissome figure was a white 
blur beside him. The tranquillity of the 
night encompassed them. A thin moon 
was making its initial peep through silver- 
gray clouds. A few leaves rustled over- 
head. The grass cushioned their footfalls. 
The air was fragrant with growing things. 
The silence grew. s 

Then Erma was speaking, as if supple- 
menting his elusive thoughts. “I think 
your mother is lovely, Elton! I don’t 
wonder you think so much of her. I 
can’t help loving her, too.” 

They were beside the old summer- 
house in the Fanner yard, with the grape 
vines arboring over it. As if irrelevantly, 
"Funny old summerhouse, isn't it?" 
said Elton. He paused. "My mother 
used to play here when she was a little 
tot—like Peggy. It's her old home, you 
know." 

“How nice to be a child here. It's so 
different from frenzied city childhood," 
she murmured, half laughing uncertainly. 

Elton felt the color stealing to his 
cheeks. Her hand, seeming vaguely pink 
against the white of her dM. was near 
.... Hereached his hand out, and gently 
cupped hers. 

"Erma," he said with a slight, un- 
accountable huskiness, "it was at this 
same old summerhouse that Mother— 
this was her old home, you know—well, 
it was here she told Dad what he wanted 
her to tell him. I wonder... Erma, I've 
been loving you and—well, loving you 
for three years now, and though I haven't 
anything much except a good job—if you 
could tell me Aere what Mother told 
Dad—” 

Words trailed out, they were so in- 
adequate; but with her eyes very bright, 
Erma looked up into his eager eyes with 
a tremulous smile. “My father often 
says that as we grow older, Elton, we'll 
find that times don’t change much,” she 
murmured, “nor people!" 

And young as they were, as their lips 
met reverently, neither of them doubted it. 


They did not linger. Somehow their 
new possession was something they could 
carry with them, and they went on to- 
ward the lights of the house. The large 
tepid raindrops had nothing to do with 
their return. They didn’t know that it 
was raining! They didn’t know until 
they came to the porch, and heard Mrs. 
Fanner speaking, obviously in reinforce- 
ment of something her husband had-said: 

“Don’t think of going, please. We 
have plenty of room, and we'd love to 
have you stay." 

It was Mrs. Winton who decided. 
“Mrs. Fanner, to tell you the truth, 
there's no reason why we should stay— 
except that I should like to. I haven't 
slept in a real bed for a week, and it's 
years since I woke up with birds singing 
on the window sill!” 


"THE quiet invitation, and its gracious 
acceptance, seemed to Elton so—so 
clever. Afterward, long afterward, Elton 
would not think either woman so “‘clever.” 
Sometime long afterward he would know 
that there was nothing remarkable about 
the invitation, from a woman to whom 
small-town hospitality was real; nor 
about its acceptance, from one tired of 
"activities," and show, and form. At 
that distant time he would realize that 
it was just the woman of them, something 
he could appreciate without ever under- 
standing, quite. And, if he were a very 
wise man, he would know that that was 
the nicest part of it. To-night, however, 
after the lemonade with the ice tinkling 
against the thin glass, and the music, 
and the talk, as the three men settled 
back to cigars and the four women went 
up-stairs, calling laughing good nights, 
he watched his mother's still youngish 
form in the plain gray silk dress with a 
sensation that was half like a smothered 
laugh. Later, when he lay in his old bed 
and heard the rain falling softly on the 
roof, and dripping through the maple 
leaves, suddenly the thought came to 
him that in another room, in the same old 
house that had been his mother's when 
she, too, was a girl, was Erma, listening, 
perhaps, to the same rain sounds, and, 
who knew? dreaming the same subtle 
dreams his mother must have dreamed. 
..- The thought, and the sounds, merged 
into his own dreams, and he slept. 


ANOTHER dog story next month; this time by Lewis Parsons, a new- 
comer in ‘‘The American Magazine." It is a gripping story of adven- 
ture in Alaska and is called **A Wonderful Dog With a Dual Nature.'? 


“Worth Its Weight in Gold” 


HAVE read THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 

for over a year, and consider it worth its 
weight in gold. I have received many 
times my money’s worth. I like it be- 
cause it is a magazine of service to its 
readers. 

After reading “How I Overcame Fears 
That Cost Me $10,000 a Year" I began to 
analyze my own case, and have come to 
the conclusion that I am too timid and do 
not know how to talk well and meet peo- 
ple. I have set about trying to overcome 
that fear. “The Woman in Business and 
the Powder Puff" set me to thinking 
about my own situation. The article on 


“The Mayo Brothers” caused me to con- 
sider the possibilities of succeeding in my 
own town instead of going to the city. 
"Why I Cut Loose from Chicago" 
caused me to study my own home town 
more closely for business possibilities. 
“The Sword of Jesus” is worthy to be 
read from every pulpit in the land. 
“Charles M. Schwab Takes a Look Into 
the Future" ought to be studied in every 
high school and college in the land. 

I like the stories because they are clean, 
wholesome, inspiring, nothing vulgar, 
nothing sensational—stories that are in- 
teresting to the whole family. a. G. J. 
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A Great Business 
Genius Tells What 
He Sees Ahead 


(Continued from page 34) 


better than in former days; more money is 
being spent by the people on recreation and 
amusement—the moving picture houses 
which have sprung up as if by magic all 
over the country are doing an extraordi- 
nary amount of business every night; the 
ownership of automobiles is spreading to 
the better paid of the rank and file of 
workers; families can afford to give their 
children better education. 

In short, consumption is to-day break- 
ing all earlier records. True, there has 
been more or less shifting of demand from 
one thing to another, and this has caused 
more or less complaint and hardship. But 
taken by and large, more business is done 
than we ever did before the war. 

There is not going to be any diminution, 
as I see it, in the purchasing power of our 
own 110,000,000 people. 

And then think of our place in the world 
as compared with other nations. As Mr. 
Vanderlip, former president of the Na- 
tional City Bank in’ New York, put it, 
“We are the darling of the gods." We 
used to sell to other countries so that we 
had an annual average balance in our fa- 
vor of $500,000,000 a year for the decade 
preceding the war. But during the present 
year we have seen this export balance 
reach the stupendous amount of $400,- 
000,090 in a single month! 

The world must come to us for unprece- 
dented amounts of our products. We may 
not sell a great deal to England, France or 
Germany, or other countries, for rehabil- 
itation purposes; nor, if we are wise, shall 
we devote our principal efforts to securing 
business of this kind. Our great manufac- 
turers and exporters are wise enough to 
see that these purely reconstruction orders 
would be temporary, whereas we can firm- 
ly intrench ourselves in Latin-America, in 
the Far East, and in other markets which 
will prove permanent. Germany used to 
be one of our chief competitors in foreign 
markets; but we all know that she will be 
out of the running for some time to come. 


So MUCH for the part that both domes- 
tic and foreign trade will play in bring- 
ing about the coming unprecedented boom 
in the United States. 

Look at our financial position. Our war 
bills are set down at about $35,000,000,- 
ooo—which, by the way, is billions below 
Britain's war bil and not so very much 
above France's costs. But of this grand 
total at least $10,000,000,000 has merely 
been lent to Britain, France, Italy, and 
other countries. They will have to pay us 
in interest alone approximately $500,000,- 
ooo a year. Before the war we owe 
Europeans four or five billions for the 
American securities they owned and had 
to pay them two or three hundred millions 
in interest. Also, we had what was called 
“an invisible balance" of several hundred 
millions against us for freights paid to 
European steamship companies for trans- 
porting our goods, for insurance premiums, 


Send the Coupon for a 


Not the Teeth 


Millions of Teeth Are 
Wrecked by It 


T slimy film which you feel with 
your tongue is the major tooth de- 
stroyer. It causes most tooth troubles. 

It clings to the teeth and enters crevices. The tooth brush 
does not end it. The ordinary dentifrice does not dissolve 
it. So millions find that teeth discolor and decay despite 
their daily brushing. 

The film is what discolors—not the teeth. It is the basis 
of tartar. It holds food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, with tartar, are the 
chief cause of pyorrhea. So brushing does not save the 
teeth if it leaves that film around them. 

After years of searching, dental science has found a way 
to combat film. For daily use it is embodied in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. 

Four years have been spent in clinical and laboratory 
tests. Now leading dentists everywhere are urging its con- 
stant use. And we supply a 10-Day Tube to anyone who 
asks. Thus countless homes have now come to employ this 
scientific dentifrice. 


Your Tube is Waiting 
Your 10-Day ‘Tube of Pepsodent is waiting. Send the 


coupon for it. Then note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the slimy film. See how teeth 
whiten as the fixed film disappears. You will be amazed at 
these ten-day results. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digestant of albumin. 
The film is albuminous matter. The object of Pepsodent is 
to dissolve it, then to constantly combat it. 

But pepsin alone won't do. It must be activated, and the 
usual agent is an acid harmful to the teeth. So pepsin long 
seemed impossible. 

Now active pepsin is made possible by a harmless acti- 
vating method. Because of patents it is found in Pepsodent 
alone. . 

For your own sake and your children's sake we urge im- 
mediate trial. Compare the results with your present methods. 


Cut out the coupon now. 


Pepsodentl 


REG. U. S. : 
The New-Day Dentifrice 
A Scientific Product —Sold by Druggists Everywhere 


Ten-Day Tube Free 


10-Day Tube THE. PEPSODENT CO., Dept. 624, 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 
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Film on Teeth 


Is What Discolors— 


1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of 
the slimy film. See how the teeth 
whiten as the fixed film disap- 
pears. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
Address... — e rceeecestm 
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Dip your 
brush into 
a can of 


Mello-Gloss 
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Try it on your walls 


Boston 


T is an entirely new wall finish. New, in 

its rest-tone shades. New, in the satiny 
sheened gloss it gives. New, in the way it wipes 
off with a damp cloth, as easy as a porcelain 
plate. New, in the way it doesn't stain. New, 
in its wonderful youthful lastingness. 


It is made in exactly eight beautiful rest-tone 
shades. All eight rest-tones have been proven 
to be most restful for the eye, while also re- 
flecting the greatest amount of light. 


Mello-tone gives a rich, dull velvety finish. 
Mello-Gloss, a satiny sheened surface. 


Both come in convenient size cans. Both go 
on with a brush. Both are oil paint finishes. 
Both give an effect totally different from any 
paint. Both are sold by Lowe dealers. If 
none nearby, write for booklet, color cards and 
prices. We will see that you promptly get 
any amount of either you may want, if only a 
quart can to try out. 


Te [owe Brothers o 


485 EAST THIRD STREET, DAYTON, OHIO 


New York Jersey City Chicago 
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Atlanta Kansas City Minneapolis Toronto 
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for funds remitted home by alien workers 
here, and so forth. We are rapidly build- 
ing a gigantic fleet to do our own ocean 
carrying, and American marine insurance 
companies have been formed to keep still 
more money at home. 

We own at least a third of all the gold 
there is in the world, and the American 
dollar has been at a substantial premium 
in the principal foreign countries. 


N CONSIDERING the boom times 

that lie ahead of this country, account 
must be taken, also, of the growth of our 
agriculture. At the price fixed by the 
Government for wheat ($2.26 a Bushel: 
the value of the winter crop is estimated 
at more than $2,000,000,000. Farmers 
are also getting enormous prices for their 
corn; hogs, since the armistice, have sold 
at the highest levels ever known; cattle 
and sheep have likewise brought most 
generous prices. The statistics show that, 
notwithstanding the abnormal demands 
arising from the war, the number of farm 
animals in this country is greater than 
when the war began. 

Then what of the phenomenal growth 
of numbers of industries during the last 
two or three years? Take shipbuilding. 
This alone will give direct employment to 
many tens of thousands of workers, and 
will provide work for other thousands, 
who will supply the steel, the machinery, 
the supplies, etc., for our mammoth mer- 
cantile fleet. Important new dye plants 
have been founded, and it has slteed 
been intimated that Congress will proba- 
bly safeguard this infant industry from 
attack by Germany. We have also devel- 
oped our chemical industry on a large 
scale. Even toy-making will be done to a 
considerable extent by our own people. 
jue how rapidly the aircraft industry will 

e developed cannot be foretold; but the 
indications are that flying will become 
more and more popular and that the use 
of aérial craft b or commercial purposes 
will greatly broaden. 

The Administration has plans for en- 
abling large numbers of released soldiers 
to take up farming. This should mean en- 
larged production of wealth from the soil 

Pe A therefore, increased buying power. 
Tnedentally, the larger our area under 
cultivation the bigger the call for modern 
agricultural implements. I should perhaps 
have mentioned the making of tractors as 
among our newer industries absorbing 
labor and enhancing our prosperity. 

We have, in short, all the elements 
for broader and better business than 
we have ever yet known. Things have 
been kept back, naturally, by the uncer- 
tainty in Europe, and also by the uncer- 
tainty here as to just what would happen 
to our railroads, our Government-built 
merchant fleet, our wire systems, and other 
properties which were brought under the 
Government during the war. These mat-* 
ters, however, are being cleared up one by 
one, and the business world is now fairly 
confident that things will be satisfactorily 
adjusted. Moreover, the hesitancy in 
business was aggravated for a time by un- 
easiness over the Bolshevistic activities 
abroad and murmurs of possible troubles 
in this country. Here, also, the skies have 
been clearing. 

Don't forget that there is nothing mon- 
ey dreads more than being idle. We have 
so much money in this country that there 
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A Rousing Welcome for 
the Cleveland Six 


Pocos has given the Cleveland Six a rousing welcome. Its first showing to the public 


was the event of the year in automobile affairs. 


And no wonder, for the Cleveland Six is the product of men splendidly experienced in the 
designing and building of fine cars. It is an expression of the best ideals. It is designed and 


built for service to the world, dependable service of transportation and recreation. 


It is a really 


unusual car. It brings new motor car quality into the low-price field. 


Room and Comfort for Five Grown Persons 


The Cleveland touring car is roomy and comfortable for five 
grown persons. Those who have seen it admi;e it for the beauty 
of its lines, the clean-cut design. Those who have driven it or 
ridden in it talk of its power, its flexibility, its comfort. 

Cleveland Sixes have been on the road for three years, under- 
going every conceivable test. Two years ago the car was ready 
for the market. But war was coming, and the Cleveland waited. 
It is today a finished product without a suggestion of the experi- 
mental. It is built in our own new plant, the very last word in 
modern equipment and method under the direction of a group of 
men whose sincerity of purpose is a guarantee of excellence. 


Exclusive Cleveland Motor 
Found in no Other Car 


There is power to spare in the Cleveland. Power that takes 
the loaded car flying over the hills, and at any speed that anyone 
would wish over the country road or open highway. Power 
so flexible, so responsive to the slightest touch of the throttle, 
that men who have driven many cars say therc are few motors 
inde?d that compare with it at all. 


And this motor is in no other car. It is the exclusive Cleveland 
Six motor, designed by engineers of the Cleveland Company and 
built under their personal supervision in the Cleveland factory. 
You can have the advantage of this motor only through the 
ownership of a Cleveland Six. 


The Cleveland will quickly dominate the light car field. An- 
other year will see fifty thousand Clevelands on the road. "The 
Cleveland will lead because it offers splendid six cylinder design 
and construction in a car of style and comfort at a price un- 
approached. 


In some one of the four models in which the Cleveland Six is 
built, you will find just the car you want. 


Brief Specifications 


Wheeibase, 112 inches; Motor, Six-Cylinder valve-in-head type, 3 in. bore, 414 
in. stroke; Stromberg carburetor; Gray © Davis two-unit starting and lighting 
system; Cellular radiator; unit power plant; three speed transmission; dic clutch: 
semi-elliptic zorne froni and rear—rear springs underslung; floating type rear 
axle, spiral gears and Timken bearings; drop forg zed front axle with Timken bear- 
ings in front wheels; 32 x 4 tires, non-skid in rear; body finished in Cleveland blue 
with enameled fenders and hood; seats upholstered in long grain bright finish hand 
buffed leather. One-man top with door-opening curtains. 


A leading automobile distributing house in every principal city ts now showing the 
Cleveland Six. You will feel rewarded for seeing the car and finding out all about it at once. 


Models and Prices 


Touring Car (Five Passengers) $1385 
Sedan (Five Passengers) 


Cleveland Automobile Company 


"ý 


Roadster (Three Passengers) $1385 
Coupe (Four Passengers) 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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history—like the bridges or the highways, 
or any other unit in her travel develop- 
ment. When cheap and easy transportation 
is in question the car owners reckon with the 
Firestone people, tire engineers and tire makers 
held together by an idea—most miles per dollar. 


| Posen: TIRES are a part of America's 


Most miles per dollar—whether you count your 
money in tires, fuel or car-mechanism—is the 
simple answer to every demand of those who 
own cars. But to really deliver most miles 
per dollar is not a simple job. 


However, there are no boundaries to an idea 


once it gets going. In the Firestone organization 
the idea of providing travel on rubber at the 
lowest possible cost is a living, vital issue. 
And it is the living up to this creed that has 
sent the name Firestone around the world, with 
the meaning everywhere of most miles per 
dollar. S >» > 


As a closer tie-up between the idea and its 
development, 90 per cent of all workers in the 
Firestone Organization own stock in the busi- 
ness. Thousands of Firestone people have this 
personal financial interest in giving the public 
road travel at low cost. Are you getting the 
benefit of this Firestone idea? See your dealer. 


Firestone 


A Great Business Genius Tells What He Sees Ahead 


will be an abundance available for all sorts 
of new enterprises, and for the develop- 
ment of existing industries. Capital was 
held in leash, so to speak, during the war. 
Or, rather, it was devoted to destructive 
purposes. Wed capital to brains, and 
there is no limit to what may be achieved. 

Look at what has happened in our own 
special industry. One pair of wires orig- 
inally could be used only for one telephone 
communication and one telegraph mes- 
sage at a time. To-day this same pair of 
wires can be utilized for carrying four tele- 
phone communications and forty tele- 
graph messages at the same moment! We 
have the money and the brains in America 
to duplicate this sort of achievement in 
other directions on a scale not possible in 
pre-war days. 

Consider what has happened in the 
building industry. When we put up our 
first Cortland Street building the walls 
had to start off eight feet thick in order to 
support the ten stories which constituted 
the maximum height then feasible; had 
we tried to build twenty stories, the walls 
of the lower floors would have had to be 
so thick that there would have been prac- 
tically no free space. But, thanks to the 
progress made in the art of steel con- 
struction, our building here (195 Broad- 
way) is twenty-six stories, and yet the 
walls of the first floor are hardly any thick- 
er than the walls of the twenty-sixth floor. 


HIS illustrates what I said about the 

relatively small part which wages play 
in determining prices. Buildings used to 
be almost wholly the product of the hand. 
Now they are almost wholly the product 
of machinery. By using brains, the pro- 
duction per worker in the building field 
has been multiplied manyfold. Flectdc 
power has done away with the hod carrier 
and substituted automatic lifting ma- 
chines and other devices born of inventive 
brains. 

One retarding influence upon industrial 
prosperity has been the failure on the part 
of a good many classes of workers to real- 
ize that it increases the comfort and pros- 

erity and happiness of everybody when 
labor works intelligently instead of trying 
to do as little as possible, thus making the 
things produced expensive. 

This idea of producing as little as possi- 
ble is sometimes based on the mistaken 
notion that more men will thus have to be 
employed. But where does employment 
come from? From consumption, of course. 
And where does consumption come from? 
From ability to buy. And the cheaper you 
make things, the more of these things will 
be consumed. The greater the consump- 
tion, the greater the number of men that 
will have to be employed. 

No great alarm need be felt over the un- 
employment situation. Looking ahead, 
the prospects are that there will develop a 
scarcity rather than a surfeit of workers. 
Many thousands of alien workmen are 
clamoring to find transportation back to 
Europe and, as shipping is provided, the 
outflow increases. As long ago as Febru- 
ary last, this emigration exceeded the total 
immigration, an astounding reversal of 
conditions from the pre-war days, when 
immigration was running at the rate of 
about a million a year. 

Yes, there will be work enough for every 
willing and able man and woman. The 
thing for us all to do is to set the wheels of 


“She Certainly Will Not!” 


HE Prest-O-Lite Service Station man has just tested 

her Prest-O-Lite battery and added distilled water. 

He is a battery specialist. He knows all about 

the “‘insides’’ of the little black box of power that starts 
your engine and feeds your lights. 

It is his business to know. He represents The 
Oldest Service to Automobile Owners—the fastest-grow- 
ing battery business in America. 

More than one thousand Prest-O-Lite Service Sta- 
tion Managers are ready to prove to you that Prest-O- 
Lite Service is thoroughly organized to relieve you of 
battery worries. 


They are waiting for an opportunity to make tests 
every few weeks, keep the battery supplied with the dis- 
tilled water (without which it cannot produce ''juice") 
and help prevent needless repairs. If necessary to recharge 
or repair your present battery—no matter what its make 
— they'll do so at reasonable prices. 


And when you need a new battery they can supply 
you with a Prest-O-Lite of the size that exactly fits your 
car—the battery with more pep, more power and greater 
endurance for the daily grind. And believe us, it's ‘‘some 
battery." 

Be good to yourself. Be good to your car. Give 
the Prest-O-Lite Battery and Prest-O-Lite Service a 
chance to prove themselves. Start now by calling at our 
nearest authorized Prest-O-Lite Service Station. 


. The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. 
30 East 42nd St., New York 


-e In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Co. of Canada, Limited, Toronto. 
LI t | 


Look for the name Prest-O-Lite on Service Station signs everywhere 
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Save 


Em. TIRES LIKE 


| Earned 
$2200 


Four Months 
This is Richard A. Oldham 


Mr. Oldham was telegraph operator for 
the Illinois Central Railroad for twenty 
years. He is fifty-eight years old. Oneday 
he read one of my advertisements and the 
possibilities of making money in Auto Tire 
Surgery business. In a few weeks he had 
purchased and installed a Haywood outfit 
A short time afterward he wrote us that his in- 
come in four menths was as much as it had been in 


Stations are Needed 


TE SURE, Everywhere 


20,000,000 tires wearing down every day. By Tire Surgery you can 
quickly repair, rebuild and give new life to tires seemingly all worn out. Cuts, 
gashes, tears, bruises, broken fabric, every kind of an accident that can 
happen to any tire, inside or out, you can repair and save for long service. 
The chance to make money is simply wonderful. 


$2,500 to $4,000 a Year is Possible 


If we told you all the truth you wouldn't believe it. You would 
say, “it is too good to be true." But you can see what a great field 
there is for Haywood Tire Surgery Stations—for this better way. 


Send Today for My Free Book 


I have ready to mail you the day 
Iget your request, a fascinat- 
ing book—all about tires 
—how torepair them by 

the Haywood Method 
—how to start in 


Make $2,500 to $4,000 Per Year 
Biving New Life to Old Tires 

A Haywood Tire Sur- 
geon can do more with old 
tires than was even dream- 
ed before the war. By the 
Haywood Method a Haywood 
Tire Surgeon can give 4,000 to 
5,000 more miles of new life to a tire 
that two years ago would have been 
thrown on the junk pile. And it's 
easy to learn. 


M. HAYWOOD, Pres. » 
HAYWOOD TIRE & EQUIPMENT CO. '$ 
772 Capitol Ave. Indianapolis, ind. 
DEAR SIR: Please send me by return mail your 
free book on the new Haywood Tire Surgery Method 
and the details of your free school of tire repairing 


SS business — how to 
+. build up trade— 
@_ what to charge. In 48 
to 72 hours you can 

«9, have the whole prop- 
osition right in 
frontof you. Use 
coupon at the left 


Name M. Haywood, Pres. 
Haywood Tire & 

Equipment Co. 

Address 772 Capitol Ave. 


(7 Indianapolis 


ladiana 
AN 


I Want a Representative 


in every town and city to place The American Magazine, Woman's 
Home Companion and Farm and Fireside in the hands of the best 
people and look after our expirations. Hundreds of men and women 
are making an excellent income devoting only their spare time to this 
work. What they are doing you can do too. Get started at once by 
filling in and mailing coupon now. 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 16-A 
The Crowell Publishing Company 
381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


Dear Sir: Please show me how to become your representative. 


business humming forthwith, and not 
drag along on a hand-to-mouth basis, 
afraid to act lest prices and wages drop. 
We of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company are showing our faith in 
the outlook in a practical and very large 
way, for we have authorized expenditures 
for improvements, additions, etc., this 
year and next totaling $125,000,000. 

We are not to hold off week after week 
and month after month vainly looking for 
a slump in the material and wage markets; 
instead, we are already vigorously carry- 
ing out our development policy. Our aim 
has always been to look ahead and build 
ahead, so as to be prepared to cope with 
growth when it came, a system which is 


‘nothing but ordinary business sense. The 


extraordinary demands precipitated by 
the war, however, overtook our maximum 
facilities, and we are now applying our- 
selves energetically to building abreast of 
the times. 


IB EVERY corporation and company 
and firm and individual that contem- 
plates putting up any buildings, or mak- 
ing extensions, or effecting any improve- 
ments, would only jump in now and put 
men to work on them, why, the business 


; boom would be in full swing right away. 


À vast amount ot repairs and upkeep work 


*of all kinds had to be put off during the 


exigencies of the war, when it was unpa- 
triotic to compete unnecessarily with the 
Government for labor and materials. The 
patriotic as well as the businesslike thing 
to do now is to catch up and put every- 
thing in shipshape order, in preparation 
for the extremely busy times that are com- 
ing and in anticipation of the extraordi- 
nary demands which will arise for the la- 
bor necessary to do this work. 

I have before me a statement on this 
peine by Major Elihu C. Church, who has 

een aiding Washington authorities to 
find work for men discharged from the 
service by conducting a “spruce-up” cam- 
paign. 

“For four years,” he says, “this country 
has been told to economize, to cut down 
on expenses, to retrench and stint itself. 
To the credit of the people here be it said 
that they did. Uncle Silas's barn needed 
ponie but Uncle Silas didn’t paint it. 

hy? Because Aunt Maria told him the 
Government needed the ingredients of the 
paint pot to help win the war. The wire 
fencing around the cabbage patch was 
coming down and needed repairing, but 
again Aunt Maria laid down the law and 


| said it couldn’t be done, as Uncle Sam 


needed the wire to protect Nephew Willy 
from the advance dure Hun. The fences 
remained hanging and broken, and Willy 
was kept safe from the Germans. The 
same was true of the attitude in the indus- 
trial plants. 

“Uncle Silas’s barn still needs painting; 
but now he says he won’t paint it because 
the rates of the village painter are too 
high. In the last three years the painter 
has been working for the Government and 

etting high prices for his service. Uncle 
Silas thinks he is very canny and wily in 
waiting until the painter sees that he will 
have to come down from his high horse 
and paint his barn at the old pre-war 
price. Meanwhile, the wind and the rain 
are eating away the timber of the struc- 
ture, and before very long not only will 
Uncle Silas have to paint a barn but put 
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60,000 Earlier Hudsons 
Foretold This Super-Six 
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Qualities That Men Had Predicted Would Make 
It the Unrivaled Car Have Now Been Realized 


Everyone knows Hudson Super-Six history. It is written 
in the official records of some of the greatest endurance and 
speed tests known. It is told in nearly every locality by 
those who know how performance reveals quality. 


But its greatest fame lies in the appreciation that thou- 
sands of owners hold for it. 

You have heard Hudson owners predict its ultimate 
achievements. They have praised their cars and yet 
always they have said that a greater Super-Six was in- 


evitable. 
Hudson Evolution 


Easier starting, more reliability of performance, freedom 
from mechanical attention, a safer, more comfortable and 
more economical car has been the aim. 


Each added quality has been proved in a thousand ways. 
The speedway, road racing, mountain climbing, trans-con- 
tinental touring at express speed, did their part. Spec- 
tacular records were established, but long after details of 
the world’s fastest mile for a stock chassis, or the double 
run from San Francisco to New York and return, had been 
forgotten by the public, Hudson engineers continued to 
profit by the lessons learned in those tests. Subsequent 
models showed the result. 


s Came Naturally Such a car would have been impossible without that 
ri b Let the reader review the past four years of motor experience. We did not enter racing to win prizes but to 
nit Wass history. The Super-Six was a distinct step ahead in motor learn how to build a better car. 

sanly s designing. It added 72°, to power without increased 

matenz weight or complications. Sales Lead All 
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Its principle was new. Vibration had been minimized. 
Performance had been increased. 


That first Super Six revealed a development not possible 
to any other type. It foretold the Hudson we now offer. 


Each Year Marked 
Some Improvement 


New Hudson models are not mere changes in body de- 
sign. Such attractiveness is not overlooked. The main 
effort has been to increase endurance, to free it from the 
faults common to all cars. 


Fine Cars 
Like the constant champion it proved to be on the race 
track, Hudson sales exceed those of any other fine car. 


More Hudsons are built now than ever before. A month's 
output now is as great as was the first four months' pro- 
duction of the first Super-Six. 


Sales demand, though, has always been ahead of the 
supply. That shows how motordom regards the Super-Six. 


When will you make it your choice? 
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Miller “Handy Andy." 50c and $1.00. 


Miller Rim-Clinch 

Blowout Patch— 

several layers of 

tough fabric. Wings fit vader bead; held 

by pinching of the rim. 55c up, according 
to size. 


Miller Lace-Hold Boot. 

ideal for emergency re- 
pair of blow-outs, cuts, etc. $1.10 up, 
according to size. 


Miller Pluggum for mend- 
ing holes in outer casing. 
Atough plastic, espns | 
rubber that wears as wel 
as the tire and will not 
crumble or shrink. 25c. 


Miller Cementless Tube 
enuine tube 
stock, as durable as any 
tube. Easily applied 


without cement, 50c. 


Miller ‘‘Fix-All” 


Every Home and Tool-Kit should have it. 


mends leaks in anything that’s rubber. 


50c and $1.00. 


The Big Idea in Repairing 
Use Genuine Tire Stock—Not Shoddy 


high grade rubber and fabric that brand new tires and tubes are 
made of—this is the idea that has put the Miller Repair Materials 
and Tire Accessories into thousands of tool-kits and repair shops all 


over America and abroad. 


er" | SHE idea of putting up in convenient form for repair use the same 


You can’t expect a repair to stand the merciless punishment of 


the road if you use repair stock composed of shoddy. 
Miller Materials and you mend for keeps!" 
adage. He knows there i isn't an ounce of "short ends," 


left-overs in Miller repair goods. 


Quick and Easy to Apply 


The fact is that we spend more 
money in perfecting Tire Accessories 
and Repair Materials than many 
factories spend in building tires. Not 
only do we give top-grade stock, but 
our experts have contrived a score of 
features that save the motorist time 
and labor. 


Ours are prepared materials—which 
means that most of the hard work of 
making your repair has been done by us 
when you get Miller goods. 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY 


Dept. A-182, Akron, Ohio 


Makers of Miller Uniform Tires and Tubes—Also 
Miller Surgeons Grade Rubber Goods, for 


Homes as Well as Hospitals 


“Mend with 
is the old repairman’s 
salvage or 


If you want Tire Accessories and Re- 
pairs that won't work loose, crumble or 
petrify—if you want to guard against 
being stalled on the road, miles from 
the nearest repair shop—always carry 
Miller Tire Accessories and Emergency 
Repairs in your car. 


For jobs that call for the skilled 
repairman’s hand, be certain of red- 
blooded strength and invincible dur- 
ability by specifying Miller Repair 
Materials for the work. 


The Search for the Missing Daughter, by EpisoN MARSHALL 
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up anewoneas well. Not only will he pay 
the price asked by the painter but he will 
pay the price demanded for the timber. 
And that, too, is not the same that he was 
wont to pay before we began making 
planks that led the way to Germany. 

“The point I am driving at is this—just 
now the country is in great need of re- 
pairs. It has got to spruce up. Otherwise, 
things will.go to pieces. Uncle Silas, if he 
is wise, will paint his barn now and save 
the money of putting up a new one later. 
In the same manner the factory owner 
will paint his shops and overhaul his ma- 
chines now, to save the money on new 
material later. 

“The call to America in the summer of 
1917 was to be patriotic and retrench to 
carry on the war. The call to-day is to be 
patriotic and spruce up and 'carry on' the 
peace that has come with victory." 

While the illustration used is Uncle 
Silas's barn, the story is true of every in- 
dustrial and utility plant in the country. 

There isn't room in this country for 
chronic croakers. America was not built 
up by timidity, but by courage and energy 
and vision. We are infinitely stronger to- 
day than in the days of our forefathers. 
We are stronger even than we were when 
the World War began. Europe looks to us 
for leadership and encouragement in re- 
storing the world's equilibrium. Let us 
set Europe an example of faith and indus- 
try and enterprise by immediately starting 


full steam ahead. We can thus combine | 


patriotism with profit, for it will prove | 
sound business statesmanship to act ag- | 


gressively now. 


** ANOTHER Country Boy Rises to 


the Top” is the title of an article next | 


month that tells how a Kentucky 
boy earning three dollars a month 


as a street-lamp lighter won his way | 


to one of the top rungs in the bank- 
ing ladder. This story of Percy H. 


Johnston, senior vice president of one | 


of the biggest financial institutions 


in New York, is packed full of helpful | 


hints for young men. 


The Search for the 
Missing Daughter 
(Continued from page 40) 


“I remember hittin’ him three or four 
times where it'd do the most good, and 
then gettin' him down and settin' on him. 
And in a minute her pop came out and 
found us there, me still holdin' him, and 
him still yellin purple murder! 

“Id 'splained it all in a minute, and 
the little girl's pop hit him once for luck, 
and both of us kicked him out the gate. 
Then he shook hands with me, and gave 
me his card. He was goin' to take the 
little girl to the country, he says, the very 
next day; but I could come out on 
Saturday night. The gardener'd put me 
up—and I could rest up and the same 
time see little Alice. I've been comin' out 
there ever since." 

The joyous story ended with a cackle, 


The Man Who Wasn't 
Making Enough Money 


N these days of high prices, a dollar 

buys only half as much as a few years 
ago. The man on a small salary has a 
harder time than ever—is getting less 
out of life. Here is a commonsense so- 
lution—an easy way to get into work 
that pays better. 


P to a year or so ago, life for this man was 

little more than a struggle for existence. 
When he thought of all the things he and his 
family had to do without, it made him feel like 
a failure. He saw others enjoying comforts 
and pleasures, but he couldn’t afford them— 
wasn’t making enough money. 


After ten years of faithful service for one 
of the big railroads, he was getting only $75 a 
month with no increase in sight. The 
more he thought about it, the more con- 
vinced he became that the trouble 
was with the kind of work he was 
in and not with himself—lack of AX 
opportunity and not lack of e 
ability. So the only common- 
sense solution seemed to be to 
look around for something better. 


The first thing he did was to get a line on the 
possibilities in different lines of work. He talked 
with scores of men, asked hundreds of questions. 
The upshot of it all was that he soon made 
up his mind that in proportion to the effort and 
ability required, men who know how to sell are 
cashing in bigger than any other class of men. 
He saw salesmen with no more brains or ed- 
ucation than he drawing handsome incomes — 
$2,000 to $10,000 a year and expenses, and many 
of them more. He saw that they were enjoying 
life every day, seeing new places and meeting 
new people all the time, wearing good clothes, 
traveling on the best trains, stopping at the best 
hotels, and eating at the best restaurants, with 
all expenses paid—while he faced the same 
monotonous grind day in and day out. 


Now here is the interesting part. This man 
had never sold a penny's worth of goods—had 
never had even so much as ten minutes' expe- 
rience at selling. He wasn’t in any way what 
people call a "natural born salesman "—didn't 
have the “gift of gab,” didn’t have an especially 
“winning personality," didn’t have any of the 
qualities that are generally (but mistakenly) 
supposed to be necessary before a man can land 
a position or be a success as a salesman. Yet in 
spite of all this, he decided to make the change— 
and has been thanking his lucky stars ever since 
that he did. In spite of his lack of experience he 
secured the first position as salesman that he 
applied for—and made good right from the first 
day; pocketed $375 his first month—five times as 
much as he had formerly made. And from that 
time to this, he has kept on making good—has 
always had plenty of money in his pocket.” 


What was the secret of this man’s quick pros- 
perity? How did he jump from a poor job into 
a good one—and in an entirely new line—with- 
out having to work his way up through the slow 
process of experience? 


The explanation is simple. There was no 
luck about it. About the time he decided to 
become a salesman, he happened to hear of the 
National Salesmen’s Training Association— 
an organization of 
top-notch salesmen 
that in the last 
eleven years has 
trained thousands of 
men for high-salaried 
positions through 
spare time study at 
home. He found 
thatinstead of having 
to start out “green” 
at a small salary and 
learn through the 
hard knocks of ex- 
perience, he could 
learn salesmanship 
from A to Z from a 
few simple and easy 


A Wonderful 
Opportunity 


In the whole history 
of American business, 
there has never been 
such a demand for sales- 
men as right now. With 


no more war orders from 


Uncle Sam, manufac- 
turers everywhere are 
looking for salesmen. 
The N.S. T. A. has morc 
requests far trained men 
than it can fill. ow 
is your opportunity — 
write today for {rec 
information. 


lessons in printed form, and start at a good 
salary. And he found that he wouldn't have 
to give up his job as clerk until ready to step 
into a better position as a salesman—and also 
that through its Employment Bureau, The 
National Salesmen's Training Association was 
ready to assist him in securing a position with- 
out any charge. 


Thus in a few weeks of easy and fascinating 
spare time study, this man learned secrets of 
selling that many veteran salesmen never dis- 
cover even after a lifetime of experience. Through 
the simple printed lessons sent him by the N. 

» A., he got the coaching of men who have 
been "through the mill,"—men who have sold 
millions of dollars’ worth of goods. Through 
their help he was able to start in where many 
salesmen leave off. 


And the big point about this man’s experi- 
ence (his full name and address will be fumished 
on request) is that it is a typical example of the 
way thousands of men—clerks, bookkeepers, 

rinters, mechanics, farm boys, and others— 

ave been able to change from poorly paid work 
to highly paid positions as salesmen without any 
previous experience. It is knowledge that counts, 
not experience. For example, G. W. K. had never 
made more than $60 a month before taking the 
N. S. T. A. Course. In a recent letter he writes: 
“Last week I cleared $300, and this week $210." 
Another man writes: "Why should any man 
work for $25 a week when he can make that much 
in one day? I made $300 last week and am doing 

ne.” 


Free Book Shows Just How They Did It 


What these men have done you can do. You don’t 
need to know the first thing about selling to begin— 
the N. S. T. A. trains you from the ground up—in 
your spare time, without giving up your present 
position until you are ready to start out selling—or 
through its Employment Borean. you can take a 
position while studying and earn while you learn. 

If you arc ambitious to earn more money, to sce 
the world, to get more out of life, then at least in- 
vestigate—it will cost you nothing to find out how 
this Association can help you. Simply send your 
name for interesting free book—it shows why selling 
work offers such wonderful opportunities—why the 
demand for salesmen is always ahead of the supply— 
explains just how we qualify you for any line of selling 
—tells about our Employment Bureau and the many 
good positions now open. Includes letters from hun- 
dreds of men we have trained. Send for the book to- 
day, then judge for yourself. We will also quote you 
Easy Terms and Spectal Price. Mail the coupon or just 
write on a postal card. Address—National Salesmen's 
Training Asso., Dept. 23M, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


NationalSalesmen's Training Association 
Dept. 23M, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 


Please send me your Big Free Illustrated Book, 
and list of lines in which positions arc open. 
obligation on my part. 


No 
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OU don’t have to use Effecto Red Enamel on your car, 
like Fire Chief W. H. Joynes, of Richmond, Va., did, if 
you like any of the other eight colors better! Any one of 
them will make yourold Frivolous Fourlook likea Sensible Six! 


If you own a six, eight or 
twelve you are fond of, don’t 
let that stop you. Neal McAu- 
liffe, a chauffeur of Allston, 
Mass., applied Effecto on a Cad- 
ilac Eight in a public garage. He and the 
owner were so well pleased with the result 
that he rejuvenated a Marmonin the same way. 

You too can apply one or two coats of 
Effecto and drive out what appears to bea 
new car, in 24 to 48 hours! And this finish 
will outwear the finish on most new cars! 

Effecto is the genuine, original high lustre 
auto enamel; quick-drying, easy-working and 
self-leveling; not a wax, polish or paint. 
Do not confuse it with some of the renamed 
buggy paints on the market. You'll see the 
difference as soon as you try it. 

In addition to the nine. lustrous enamel 
colors there are Effecto Finishing (clear var- 
nish) and Top & Seat Dressing, which re- 


Cfecto 


FINISHES Keep a can of Effecto Black 


news and waterproofs all kinds 
of tops, seats and upholstery. 
a Dries in fifteen minutes. 


Enamel handy in your garage. 
It’s great for touching up banged fenders and 
rusty spots on chassis or body. 


If you can’t find Effecto at your local 
paint, hardware or accessory stores, 


Send us $1.60 for a Quart of Black Enamel 
enough for the average small car, which will 
be sent you transportation charges prepaid. 
After you've tried it you'll say it was a 
mighty profitable purchase. 

Color card showing complete line of colors, 
and names of local dealers sent on request. 


PRATT & LAMBER T-Iwc. 
151 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada address 
97 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario 


FE NESCIAT JUEGOS LE 
MADE BY THE MAKERS OF PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 
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Whatis Paris wearing? 


IDE skirts—just when we have learned to walk in 

the tight ones? The hourglass waist? 

that button in the back? With drop shoulder? 
And what about the bodice, anyway? 


These are but a few of the questions that Grace Margaret 


Gould, head of the Fashion 


z Companion. 


= She tells you all about the new big fashions and the fas- 
cinating little fashions which have so much to do with 
the ‘success of the big ones. 
sonal way Miss Gould talks about the very newest 
fashions from the most famous French couturiers—with 
Paris written all over them—and not forgetting Harry 

= Collins, perhaps the most original and versatile clothes 

RE creator of America. There are pages and pages of fall 
and winter clothes—all with the incomparable chic of 
Paris and the smartness of New York. A stunning array 
of Fall Fashions in the September number of 


- WOMANSHOME COMPANION 
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the coming Fashion Numbers of the Woman's Home 


MRT 
BUN 


Dresses 


Department, will answer in 


In her own intimate, per- 


es 
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xd both of them for a moment sat quite 
still. 

“And why,” the detective asked, **do 
you wear your white coat when you come 
out here? 

'The old man fidgeted, and seemed em- 
barrassed. He did not answer for a 
moment. “You see, Mr. Rogers," he 
said quite gently, “my other coat ain't 
none too clean. A feller can't keep his 
coats clean as he'd like to, in my position. 
But this one always is—I get it washed on 
Friday to have it ready. And she is such 
a clean little thing herself, clean as the 
daisies in the fields, that I couldn’t— 
couldn't think o' goin’ out to see her in 
anything that isn’t just—right. You 
know how it is." 

“Yes—I know.” 

They were still a long time. The de- 
tective seemed very thoughtful. And now 
they were drawing into Pinegrove. 

All at once the detective leaned toward 
He old fellow, a queer strained look on his 

ace. 

"And what," he asked, in a curious 
stifled voice, “is the last name of this 
little friend of yours?" 

The old man looked up, quite startled. 
“Miss Alice's last name? Why, it's Morri- 
son; she's the daughter of that great sur- 
geon, Felix Morrison—" 

The train stopped, and the old man 
reached for his hat. The detective 
leaned over, and put a hand on the other's 
shoulder. 

"Old man," he said quite gently. 
“Ashur Ludkins, you've had your trip for 
nothing. The little girl isn't here. She 
disappeared almost an hour ago, abducted, 


and held for ransom, by this same Dago 
Red." 


THE little gray man in the white coat 
seemed dazed at first. He said not a 
word as he fumbled out to the platform, 
and down the steps. The withered face 
looked oddly pinched; his step, that was 
usually so quick and eager, faltering and 
slow. The detective followed him with 


_his eyes. 


But as Rogers looked, the face changed. 
His cheek muscles hardened and bunched 
as he closed his lean jaws, and his eyes 
seemed to brighten in the station light. 
He straightened, and whirled. 

“Mr. Rogers, have you any pistols?” 
he asked. 

“Pistols? Yes—” 

“Give me one of 'em. I’m goin’ to help 
catch that Dago Red. Give me one of 
'em right now.’ 

“But, old man,—you’re too old. You’re 
too feeble—posses have gone already. It 
isn’t just Red—it’s a whole gang.” 

“Give me one of ’em, I say!" The 
voice rose and cracked. ''Posses have 
gone, have they? They’s goin’ to be an- 
other. I don't care if it's a whole army!" 

"[ say you can't have it. It's non- 
sense." The detective's voice grew im- 
patient. "I need them both myself. I 
tell you, you’re too old—” 

“T am, eh? Too old and feeble! Give 
me one of them gats!" 
uad with that, old Ashur sprang at 
him. 

He came so quickly, so like an inani- 
mate thing shot by a spring, that the de- 
tective had no chance to prepare himself 
for the onslaught. Ashur dived for the 
sagging pocket, his lean hand stretched, 
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Your Tires— 
An Investment 


Some motorists buy tires as a basis for ex- 
periment. 


Others buy them as an investment. 


The experimenter buys one tire at a time 
and seldom owns two of the same brand. 


The investor picks a brand he recognizes as 
trustworthy, and then sticks to it. 


The experimenter’s course invites trouble; the 
investor’s guards against it. 


Today the investor type of tire buyer is buying 
Oldfields—buying them for all four wheels. 
He recognizes clearly that, behind this tire are 
cause and character, and he acts accordingly. 
Such can be the only reason for this nation- 
wide demand for Oldfield Tires. 


Don't experiment with tires! Barney Oldfield 
has done that for you. The result he secured 
in 20 years of tire study and experiment, on 
race track, speedway and transcontinental 
trial, are waiting for you to claim them and 
benefit by them. 


Specify Oldfields for your new car! The extraor- 
dinary service they will render will prove to you 
that they are indeed tires of the highest quality. 


THE OLDFIELD TIRE CoO. 


BARNEY OLDFIELD 


PABBIONMT 


CLEVELAND.O. 


Wer, 


“The Most Trustworthy Tires Built” 
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The Most Pleasing 
New Sedan 


HE whole motor market offers 
no other new model more attrac- 
tive than the Chandler Sedan of the 
new series. Here is an exceptionally 


fine car, most graceful and dignified | 


in design, luxurious in finish and 
appointments, big and comfortable 
and economical. It is the finest devel- 
opment of the closed car type, hand- 
some in style, most substantially built 
and providing unusual service in any 
season and any weather. 

The high hood and radiator, 


characteristic of all the new series 
Chandler models; the permanent 
window posts; the four full-length 
doors, with all hinges concealed; the 
undivided front seat; the wide, deep 
cushions, and the beautiful silk plush 
upholstery are especially pleasing 
features. ae 

The Chandler Sedan body is one 
of several attractive bodies mounted 
on the famous Chandler chassis, dis- 
tinguished for its marvelous motor 
and sturdy construction throughout. 


SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1795 


Four-Passenger Roadster, $1795 


Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $1875 


Seven-Passenger Sedan, $2695 


Four-Passenger Coupe, $2595 


Limousine, $3095 


All prices f. 0. b. Cleveland 
Dealers in all Principal Cities and Hundreds of Towns 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Export Department: 1790 Broadway, New York 


Cable Address: *CHANMOTOR" 


ms 
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The Search for the Missing Daughter, by Ep1son MARSHALL 


and before the detective could catch his 
breath he had taken the gun. “Too old,” 
he chuckled, as he crammed it into his 
trousers pocket. “Haw!” 

And he turned and fled into the dark- 
ness, toward the estates. 

Rogers had drawn his other gun, but at 
the sight of the fleeing figure he put it 
back. “Well, Pm gummed!” he mut- 
tered, still somewhat dazed. "I just am 
gummed!” 


BUT not all the posses had left. A 
great car was just this moment 
starting down the driveway, laden with 
armed men. It was the last of the special 
police that had been ordered to the 
scene. "Turn 'er loose," the man in front 
told the driver. And the great lights 
swept down the gravel road. 

At. first the officers did not see the 
quaint old figure that ran to intercept 
them. Then the auto lights revealed him, 
and the sound of his high-pitched yells 
reached them above the noise of the 
engine. “Stop!” he was screaming. 
“Stop or I'll shoot!” 

They drew up the car with a jerk, and 
valid: angry faces. Ashur leaped on the 
running-board. 

“Let her go!” he said. 

One of the officers seized him by the 
shoulder as the speeding car raced away, 
dragging him over the rear door. “What 
does this mean?" he demanded. “Who 
aie rd What do you mean by stopping 
us 

The old man squeezed himself between 
two of the big forms in the rear seat. “I 
wanted to join the posse,” he said simply. 

“You fool—” 

_ "Tut, tut!” The lean cheeks cracked 
in a queer smile. “I’m an ol’ friend of the 
family, and I just had to go.” 

There was nothing to do but let him 

stay; so they urged their driver to greater 
speed. At once they forgot the little old 
creature that rode with them. They were 
heading for the mountains, just beyond, 
to qe the other searchers. 
_ Ashur grew silent then. He was think- 
ing; and he gave no ear to the hurried 
words passed back and forth by the 
officers. He sat as if oblivious to the 
peeing lurching car, the cold wind 
blasting like a hurricane over the wind 
shield against his white head. 

It was not just a blind impulse that had 
prompted Ashur. His mind was perfectly 
clear, his thoughts came swift and true; 
and, although the others were not aware 
of it, as a member of the posse he was not 
to be despised. He was not a fool, as the 
officer had called him. He knew that he 
was particularly fitted for the chase. 

No man in the car knew the district 
about the city better than he. None 

new the various branches of the rail- 
road lines in and out the city half as well 
as-he. Not for nothing had he ridden the 
tods of a thousand freight trains in his 

obo days. There was not one passenger 
train plying through the district that had 
not carried him as a freebooter passenger 
on top or in the blind. He knew every 
bridge and every tunnel, and had a fair 
idea of every train schedule. 
€ Car raced on, and now the suburbs 
ot the city were far behind. They were 
m a country district, and soft lights 
Winked at them from farmhouse windows. 
ut still Ashur, his lean head sunk upon 


Dependable Spark Plugs 


Champion Dependability 
Has No Substitute 


HE heavy demand for Champion de- 
pendability made and keeps Champion 

Spark Plug Production the largest in the world. 

The history of perfecting the internal com- 
bustion engine to its present high efficiency 
is paralleled by the remarkable record of 
Champion advancement in spark plug re- 
liability, endurance and certainty of per- 
formance. 

The greater resisting power of our fa- 
mous number 3450 Insulator to temperature 
changes, shocks and vibration, together with 
our patented asbestos gasket construction, 
are a few of the reasons for Champion de- 
pendability. 

There is a Chámpion Spark Plug specially 
designed for every type of engine. - Make 
sure the name “Champion” is on the in- 
sulator as well as the world trade mark on 
the box. See your dealer today. He can 


- supply you. 


Champion Spark Plug Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Co., of Canada, 
Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


The War bas crested unlimited nities for those who 
know SPANISH, FRENCH or ITALIAN, Now Is the time to 
better your position or increase your business, Learn quickly 
snd easily, at home, during your spare moments, by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
and Rosenthal's Practical Linguistry 
You Listen to the living voice of a native professor pro- 
nounce the foreign language, over and over, until you 
know it. Our records fit all talking machines. Write 
for booklet, particulars of trial offer, easy terms. 


THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
916 Putnam Bldg. 2 W. 45th St, N. Y. 


INVESTMENTS that are SAFE 


The best evidence we can submit of the high character 
of our 6% First Farm Mortgages and Real Estate 
Bonds, and the soundness of our methods, 

is our 35 years' experience without the loss 

of a dollar. Amounts to suit. Write for 

pamphlet '"M" and current offerings. 

E. J. LANDER & CO., Grand Forks, N. D. 

Est. 1883 Capital and surplus $500,000.00 


or choice of 44 styles, colors and sizes in the famous Ranger 
line of bicycles for you to keep and use a month as your own, 


then agree to show your bicycle to ten 
Would You or more of your friends and tell them 
the ridiculously low factory price, easy terms, unusual con- 


ditions and exceptional offers I would make, all of which I 
will explain to you if within ten days of seeing this you will 
say in a letter or or à postal, “Send particulars of Bicycle 
Offer" and address your postal card or letter: 

Personal for G. L. LEWIS, Manager 
MEAD CYCLE CO. 37 Mead Block, Chicago 
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This is the “Drop Out" Renewal Link— 


the famous feature that made 


ECONOMY 
renewable FUSES 


The choice of thousands of users in in- 
dustrial plants, power companies, office 
buildings, stores, churches, theatres, 
traction lines, hospitals, mines, U. S. 
Army and Navy Departments, homes— 
all who havé@ electrical circuits to safe- 
guard against the fire and accident haz- 
ards of overloads and short circuits. 


Because an inexpensive “Drop Out" 
Renewal Link restores a blown Economy 
Fuse to its original efficiency, these 
thousands of users have cut théir annual 
fuse maintenance costs approximately 
80°, as compared with the use of one- 
time fuses—a money saving running into 
millions. 


The ECONOMY is the pioneer renewable 
fuse which achieved the first pronounced 
success in its field. Its use insures maxi- 
mum protection at minimum cost. 


Sold by all electrical jobbers and dealers. 


LN AAA Lud 


Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co. 
Kiazie and Orleans Sts. Chicago, U. S. A. 


Sole manufacturers of “ARKLESS''—the Non- 
Renewable Fuse with the 100° Guaranteed Indicator. 


Economy Fuses are also made in Canada at Montreal. 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents coin or stamps for 70-page book on 
Stammering and Stuttering, “its Cause and Cure." It tells 
bow I cured myself after stammering for 20 years. 


Benjamin N. Bogue, 4008 Bogue Building, Indianapolis 


— ONLY $590 


A MONTH PAYS FOR 
THIS SPLENDID 
DIAMOND RING 


Seven porey 
matched, blue-white 
Diamonds, skilfully 
mounted In Platinum to 
resemble one magnificent 
Solitaire. The Diamonds 
were selected for their perfect 


>= — —d 
SWEET'S Cluster; 
7 fine Diamonds sel 
in Platinum. Looks 


like $225 Solitaire. | cut, their blue-white color, 
their superior quality and won- 

*{ derful brilliancy, by one of our most skilful Dia- 
mond experts; together they look like one large, 
single stone A most handsome and showy ring 


for the least amount of money. 


SEND NO MONEY —we will send the ring, 
al charges prepaid 
you are sure to be pleased. Pay only $12 
delivery—the balance in ten months; $5.00 EACH 
MONTH, until entire price, $62.50, has been paid. 


OUR PROFIT-SHARING PLAN 


Our customers have the benefit of a 715^; 
creased re-purchase value 
—know the House of Sweet. 
FREE DE LUXE CATALOG. Learn of our 
great values—our easy terms of payment 
—our big variety. Ask for catalog Ne. 
369P and be sure to address Dept. 
359P. Liberty Bonds accepted 
at face value. 


THE HOUSE OF col 
LWSWEET&CO 
2:4 MAIDEN LANE. NEW YORK | 
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his breast, did not look up. The boule- 
vard gave way to flat country roads, but 
the car did not decrease its speed. 

"What time do you figure she disap- 
peared?” he asked at last. He asked it in 
the tone that expects an answer. 

“About seven-thirty, near as we can 
tell" one of the officers replied. 

“The C. & A. line runs just about a 
mile back of her house, and that slow 
local—I guess it ain't a local either, but it 
stops at every hamlet—leaves the water 
tank behind her pop’s estate at eight- 
twenty. How do you know she ain’t on 
that? 

The other turned with scorn. *' You're 
bright as a new dollar, ain't you? We 
wired ahead and had that train searched, 
not twenty minutes before we started. 
The sheriff of the next county searched it, 
and didn’t find trace of ’em.” 

Ashur had no reply at once. “The 
sheriff, eh?" he grunted at last. “I know 
that sheriff. Moreover, I know Dago 
Red. That sheriff couldn't find a fly on 
his own skinny back—and Dago Red 
ain't fool enough to ride where he'd be 
seen.” 

The ponderous man beside him had 
only scorn for this idea. “You take the 
watch!" he exclaimed. ‘‘You’ll be chief 
of detectives yet!" 


AND now they were far in the moun- 
tains, not greatly distant from the 
point at which the detectives would begin 
their search. The great car thundered 
on the slopes, but as a whole kept the 
same wild pace. The road, a new one 
saving thirty miles of the old wagon road 
that followed the tortuous course of the 
C. & A. Railroad, was broad and level 
enough for them to make time with 
safety. 

All at once, Ashur uttered the most 
astounding suggestion yet. It might have 
been the owner of the car that spoke, the 
voice was so authoritative, so complacent. 

“Can’t you speed up a little more?” 
said he. 

The two officers in the seat beside him 
turned their heads like two astonished 
owls. “Well, who are you?” one of them 
asked when he could get his breath. “You 
look to me like a street-cleaner!” 

“You guessed me right!” The old man 
laughed in the gust. ‘“Dinged if you 
didn’t, Mr. Sherlock Holmes! And now, 
if you won’t speed up, I’m askin’ you to 
set me off at that long wagon bridge that 
spans the railroad, just beyond the 
curve.” 

“For heaven’s sake, what for? I thought 
you wanted to join the posse.” 

“T wanted to, but I’ve decided to be 
a posse all myself. You put me off there, 
that’s what." He stood up, and the wind 
blew his irrepressible snicker too far for 
them to hear. “That’s the tucker! Just 
slow up the car and let me swing off at the 
bridge over the C. & A.” 

One of the officers in the two folding 
seats turned in wonder. 

“Would you mind telling us what your 
plans are?” 

“Don’t mind tellin’ you 'tall. I’ve got 
it all figured out: I think that our birds 
are on that slow C. & A., and I’m goin’ to 
swing off to see." 

“You fool, the train passed long ago.” 

"No accurate knowledge, no science! 
Maybe you didn't know it, but this road 


saved thirty miles by railroad track. In 
spite o' that, even goin' as fast as we are, 
we'd have lost out, for the train was due 
fifteen minutes past. But the old brute 
usually's five minutes or so late, for one 
thing. And, second, it easily lost fifteen 
minutes when you had it searched. And 
if you'll just hurry a trifle more—just a 
trifle—" 

Then the old man paused and stretched 
up his head. For far off in the darkness 
came the low wail of a passenger train. 
“There she is! What did I tell you? But 
if you don’t speed up a little, I'll miss it 

et." 
Á “Are you crazy, man? How do you 
expect to get on?” ; 

“That’s easy. Easy 'nough. I'll just 
slip down, over the railin', hang on a 
minute and drop on! Easy, easy!" he 
cautioned, when the others looked at him 
as if they would presently call for a 
strait-jacket. “The sheriff searched in- 
side—I want to look on top and in the 
blind. And I’m takin’ a chance, I know, 
but I don't care." The old voice grew 
sober. “I know this little girl—she's the 
nearest thing to a daughter what I got." 
He cackled again. “And if somethin’ 
happened to my old life, there wouldn't 
be no collapse in Wall Street! Besides, 
the old train won't be goin' much over ten 
miles an hour as it passes under that 
bridge, and it's no drop at all for an old 
hand like me. There's a curve, too, and a 
grade. I’ve passed under it plenty o' 
times, in my day. Just wait and watch, 
is what I say. Just wait and watch." 

And now he was climbing over the car 
door. Out through a grove of trees, they 
saw a growing radiance that they knew 
was the headlight of the train. 

“Don’t be a fool, old man!" 

“Hurry, won't you? I'll miss it yet— 
I'm stakin’ all on our birds bein’ on that 
train. If you won't help me, I'll have to 
go alone.’ 

From now on the car was bounding up 
the grade to the wagon bridge. hey 
were none too soon; already the engine 
was roaring in the deep cut. Near the 
bridge they stopped short and watched 
the strange thing that followed. They 
saw the old man rush to the bridge, 
mount the railing and climb out to one 
of its lowest beams. 

“My Gawd, he's going to do it!" one 
of them exclaimed. 


pREATHLESS, they watched the dim 
white figure lower itself, and drop. 

The old brain under the white hair had 
worked accurately and surely; and the 
drop to the top of the moving train had 
not discomfited him at all. For an instant 
he staggered in the utter darkness of the 
car top, a white-coated scarecrow in a 
crazy dance, and went once to his knees. 
Then he caught his balance. The long 
years he had ridden the rods had served 
him in good stead. 

He had fallen on the last car of the 
long train. They might be on top of any 
one of the other cars; and then again, 
they might not be here at all. “Itd be 
the nat’ral way to make a get-away,” he 
told himself, trying to bolster up his 
hope. “Itd be just the wav a bum like 
Dago Red'd plan it." 

So he began the long pilgrimage of the 
train. He went cautiously, for if the 
abductors were riding the train top with 
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He never heard a HOOD tire knocked 


The daily mails bring us hundreds of letters from all 
over the country — letters citing instance after instance 


of HOOD superiority, HOOD excess mileage de- 
livered, HOOD low cost-per-mile. The following is 
typical: 


"| was at a garage (in Georgia) on Saturday and a man from 
Atlantic City drove in and said that he had been worried to 
death with tires and wanted something good. The dealer said, 
‘We have the best on earth.’ ‘What?’ asked the customer. 
'*HOODS ' replied the dealer. ‘Well, it must be some tire,’ said 
the customer, ‘I have been all over Georgia and most everywhere 
I hear the same tale, and I’ve never yet heard one knocked." 
He bought a HOOD." (Name on request.) 


Taken from the records of thousands of HOODS last year, the 
average mileage delivered ran from 7,000 to 9,000 miles for a 
35 x 5— up to 14,000 miles for a 30 x 314. Thus again proving 
that it is quality and quantity of materials used in manufacture 
(and not guarantee) that make a tire run the greatest dis- 
tance at the lowest cost-per-mile. 


HOOD builds the best tire possible and then fits that 

tire with a fair price. Others make the price first, then 

fit it with a tire. Which idea means low real cost to the 
purchaser? Let us see— 
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Suppose, for example, that a “standard” 33 x 4 listing 
at $34.10 (recently adjusted on a basis of 3,500 miles) 

actually delivers 4,500 miles. There's a real cost of 
$7.58 for each 1,000 miles run. 


On the same basis, a HOOD listing at $46.25 
shows a real cost of only $5.78 per 1,000 
miles— taking the minimum average of 

8,000 miles which the HOOD 33x 4 
delivered last year. This means a clean 
HOOD saving of $14.40 per tire 
per 8,000 miles— not counting 
the saving in tubes. 


A 


Can you afford not to 
equip your car with 


HOODS ? 


MOD 


Put on a Hood to-day 


Forget it for a year 


= 
Pale DE eI i S Lr. 


S 
Ask the Fes dealer for , 
You can buy Pre eolit “The Why the Extra Ply.” 
oop TIRES It tells what you want to know about tires. 
H 
HOOD TIRE CO., Inc. 


at this sign 23 Nichols Avenue 
WATERTOWN - - MASS. 
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Imagine a car like this 


poe has always had a distinct 
aversion to the commonplace—the 
obvious. He believes in more gaiety 
and less drabness in motor cars. 


Sothe Jordan Silhouette was produced. 


Sturdy, graceful, long, low and color- 
ful. Solid aluminum rattle-proof body. 
New European, wide-opening doors. 
Mouldings of rectangular design. The 
newest French angle at the dash. 


Cocky seat cowl. Perfectly flat top- 
edge, without the slightest bevel—cer- 
tainly most refreshing in these days. 


Deep-section full crown fenders — 
slightly taller hood—tilted sport type 
windshield — deep soft seats that per- 
mit you to sink down into them at a 
perfect comfort angle—gun-metal in- 
strument board — non-rattling spring 
shackles — tailored top — cordovan 
leather boot-and-saddle bag 
built into the tonneau. Imagine 
a car like this. Picture it as it 
is — the lightest car on the road 
for its wheelbase — and the best 


balanced. No jerky bouncing up and 
down motion so characteristic of ex- 
tremely light cars of short wheelbase. 
No surplus side sway almost invaria- 
bly found in extremely heavy cars. 


The whole tendency of the Jordan Sil- 
houette is toward forward movement. 
It is perfectly balanced—a car to ride 
in, as well as to look at. 


With the substantial appearance of the 
finest heavy cars it possesses the beau- . 
tiful slimness, lightness, lowness, and 
balanced character of the racing class. 


The chassis, including all the finest 
universally approved mechanical units, 
possesses a factor of safety which is 
sufficient to more than meet every 
possible strain — and little detailed 
improvements have been added to 
give it a new superiority. 


Imagine a car like this— and you 
see the Jordan Silhouette. 
Finished in Brewster Green or 
Burgundy Old Wine. Equipped 
with either four or seven passen- 
ger bodies. 


JORDAN MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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him, he wanted the advantage of surprise. 
The faint glimmer of the smoke of the 
engine and the glare of the fire box guided 
his steps. 

And bs now the train was moving much 
more swiftly. It had encircled the curve 
and climbed the grade, and a straight 
track lay ahead. The rails ticked like a 
great clock. And as the long train sped 
through the darkness of the mountains, 
the quaint old figure in the white coat 
worked forward, car by car. In his lean 
hand he held the pistol. 

No abductors were on the rear car with 
him. None were on the next to the rear, 
or the next to that. Had he failed, after 
all? Had the desperate chase that had 


been prompted by a voice within himself. 


come to nothing? The next car top was 
deserted, too, except by the enfolding 
spirit of the darkness. The old face was 
pinched again, the step had begun to 
falter a little. . . . “They're jes’ not here,” 
he told himself. How could he have 
expected to find them, when the detec- 
tives had failed! 


HEN all at once he flung back, grip- 

ping his gun. The eyes, suddenly bright, 
tried to probe the darkness. Sitting near 
the end of the car, their forms in dim 
silhouette against the smoke and glare of 
the engine, he could see a little group of 
men. They were sitting with swinging 
feet over the side. Again the blue eyes 
peered. Yes—in the middle of the car 
something was lying still. It might be 
only a roll of bedding. He could not tell 
for sure. 

He went down on hands and knees and 
slowly approached. The men were talking 
together quite boldly. Towns were far 
apart and small in this mountainous 
country, and they felt secure; they were 
not far from the place from which they 
might disappear in the mountains. They 
talked loudly to make themselves heard 
above the roar of the train, and now and 
then the wind streamed their words back 
to him. : 

“You planned it just right, Red," one 
of the four exulted. “They thought we 
went in an auto. They never thought, 
they never dreamed, we could get a fifty- 
pound kid up on top—" 

“If they had looked, the kid wasn't 
there," Dago Red replied. “It was slick 
how we was goin' to hand her down, on 
the off side, if there was need." Then the 
voice lowered to a snarl, and Ashur could 
catch but disconnected words. “I told 
'em... they'd pay ... White-wings . . . 
kid beat me with a hoe! Yes, she did, the 
little—" And he called her a name, and 
turning, smote the prone form that lay 
behind him. 

Ashur did not wait a second more. 
He raised his revolver, and his eye was 
true and his hand steady. There was no 
remorse, no mercy in the motion. He 
slipped the safety up with his thumb, 
then pressed the trigger. 

All at once a sob rose in his throat. 
For the hammer clicked down harmlessly, 
apparently on an empty barrel. 

e tried it again, not so steadily now, 
then softly worked the mechanism. The 
revolver was unloaded. It was the gun 
that Rogers had borrowed from his chief. 
“Don’t forget to load the thing,” the 
chief had said. But Rogers had not had 
opportunity to load it before Ashur took it. 


Four armed men in the strength of 
youth, and one withered, broken trav- 
esty in a white coat, with an empty gun! 
These were the forces ranged against each 
other on the lurching car top. The rails 
clicked on, even faster now. The darkness 
ever parted before the flare of the engine, 
and joined again. 

The old man hovered in the protection 
of the shadow, and for an instant a 
spectator, would have supposed that his 
ticus were ranging far away. For his 
white head was bowed, and his eyes were 
dull and full of thoughts. He knew this 
road . . . every bridge and every tunnel. 
If he backed off now, without a trial, they 
would vanish in the shelter of the moun- 
tains before he could possibly give an 
alarm. There was no town, now, for 
nearly an hour. Besides, Dago Red 
might strike the child again. 

So Ashur began to creep forward. The 
child must be cut loose first, he knew, and 
maybe she might be able to crawl down 
the cars alone, if worst came to worst. 
The four abductors, were sitting at the 
edge of the car, their backs to the child. 
It might be possible to get her loose and 
escape with her at the first stop without 
discovery. 

He crawled forward, noiselessly. He 
had pocketed his empty pistol, and was 
carrying his open pocket knife. In an in- 
stant he was beside the little form on the 
car top. 

The girl was evidently gagged, bound 
hand and foot and tied, like a thing of 
rags, in a loosely-woven sack that com- 
pletely covered her head. The sharp 
knife cut at the cloth, then severed the 
ropes about her wrists. Then he slipped 
off the gag. 

This was a serious mistake. He thought 
that he would release the girl's mouth so 
that she could call for help if the time 
should come. He had failed to anticipate 
that she might mistake him for. a foe, 
rather than an old friend. Her high little 
voice, suddenly freed, screamed out in 
terror. 

The abductors whirled, and they 
caught just a dim outline of a white coat 
in the gloom. Dago Red remembered 
white coats to his sorrow. His pistol 
leaped from his pocket. 

“Who’s there?” he called. But he did 
not wait to see. He shot, four times. 
The darkness seemed to rock with the 
sound. 


WO of his shots went home. The old 

man felt them, like hot brands piercing 
his shoulder and side, and he went down 
in a shuddering heap. But there were 
things to remember yet. He made him- 
self remember—first, the little screaming 
form on the car top. They would shoot 
her, too, if they shot like that. In spite 
of his wounds; he slid back into the 
farther darkness, his own thought to get 
so far from the child that bullets aimed 
at him would not kill her. 

In sliding back the shadows utterly hid 
him. Dago Red fired again, futilely, and 
the four of them stood crouching. 

“Did you get him, Red?” one of them 
asked. 

“I guess so!” 

And out of the utter darkness, into 
which their eyes could not pierce, a grim, 
glad voice answered them. They could 
not read the pain behind it. They could 
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SPOT-LIGHT 


FLASHLIGH 


ERN 


New 
Flashlight 


Uses 
HAT is that 


object in the dark 
200 to 300 feet away? No 
ordinary flashlight can tell 


But science now A 
offers a center beam 

of most brilliant 

white light — a S 
spot-light with- "S 

in diffused light— 

that instantly identi- 

fies the dark object. 
Both shine at same time. 


A DELTA Spotlight Flashlight 
is double-value. Gives double-serv- 
ice. It has improved click switch 
and other electrical and mechani- 
cal improvements. Costs no more | 
than others. 


At Dealer’s—Or Send Us $2 
for Model 102 
West of Rockies 


Shown Here 
| slightly higher, 


DELTA ELECTRIC CO. 
General Office and Factory 
Dept. F Marion, Ind. 
Branches: San Francisco, 
Rialto Bidg.; Winnipeg. Can. 
World's Standard Batteries 
and Electric 


Prices with 
battery postpaid 
No.100-2cellbaby 
1.35 


Lampes for 
Hand Use, Bicyclen, 
Buggies, Boats, etc 


$3.50 


with batteries 
posfpeid. No, 10 
ed Delta Lantern 
heavy duty—uses 
2 No.6 dry bat- 
teries. Shown at 
right 


LARKIN Factory-to-Family Saving 


Comfortable, cosily furnished homes 
in almost every town and city in 
America furnish eloquent testimony 
to the helpfulness of the Larkin 
Factory-to-Family Plan. 

Handsome furniture, rugs, silverware and 
countless other Larkin Premiums may be 
placed in your home simply by purchasing 
necessary household supplies, foods, soaps, toi- 
let preparations, etc.—direct from the great 
Larkin Factories, thereby saving middlemen 
profits. 


Send for the new beautifully illustrated 


Larkin Catalog Free. See 

how you may improve your 

home in a delightful way 
without 
added 
expense, 


Larkitt Co. Buffalo, Peoria, Dion RN 


| Please send me your new Fall Catalog No. 29. Į 
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Why Edgeworth 


Costs More 


You are entitled to know why your little 
blue can of Edgeworth costs you more— 
before the War 10 cents, now 16 cents. 

Many smokers have a quaint notion 
that pipe tobacco is a raw material we mak- 
ers buy in bales, pack into tin boxes, and 
pass on quickly at a good round profit. 

Would it were so! 

As a matter of fact, Edgeworth has to 
be stored, dried, steramed, packed and 
shipped. We have to carry and treat it for 
two full years before it is ready and you can 
pack it into the bowl of your pipe and 
settle back for a good, fragrant smoke. 

If it weren't for much expert handling 
and treatment, it would leave us a good 
margin for profits, but—it wouldn't be 
Edgeworth. Edgeworth must give you a 
genial, mellow smoke, so we have to stand 
for a couple of pretty 
heavy shrinkages. Per- 
fectly good leaf shrinks 
30 per cent from the 
stems we remove alone 
before we're ready to 
call it Edgeworth, then 
there's a furthershrink- 
age from excess mois- 
ture carefully dried out. 

A pipe tobacco 
two years en route 
to you from plant 
to pipe certainly 
eats into money. 
There are freight 
charges and carry- 
ing charges, neither 
exactly lenient in 
these times; there 
are labor charges— 
you know how much 
more labor costs at every step; and getting 
down merely to packing materials—why, 
waxed paper linings are up 100 per cent and 
tin boxes 70 per cent. 

Some leaf tobacco sold last year for more 
than three times ordinary prices. We bought 
every time prices dropped. Yet our leaf 
tobacco cost, us on an average between two 
and three times former prices. 

And then there’s the additional tax, 
18 instead of 8 cents per pound, up 125 per 
cent. 

With advances from 25 to 150 per cent 
on raw material, taxes, linings, containers, 
labor, cartons, cases, freight and other 
factors, you probably wonder how we 
can sell you Edgeworth for 16 cents. 

We couldn’t, but for leaf tobacco bought 
previous to last year, which scaled down 
costs. We could have sold that leaf from 
storage at a handsome profit, but we're 
selling Edgeworth, not raw material. 

When prices drop, watch us drop ours. 
The one thing we haven't and shan't allow 
to drop is Edgeworth quality. That's going 
to stay put. 

If you are not an Edgeworth smoker and 
you appreciate a real, first-quality smoke, 
a post-card bearing your name and that of 
the dealer usually supplying your smoking 
needs will procure generous samples of both 
Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed without charge. 

For the free samples, address Larus & 
Brother Co., 25 South 21st Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Plug Slice or 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay your jobber. 


not feel in it a desperate battle against 
unconsciousness. Loud and cheerful it 
came, above the click of the rails. 

“You guess you did, do you, you pole- 
cat! You can’t see.me, and I can see you. 
Every blasted one o' you hold up your 
hands." 

They halted and reached for their guns. 

“Up they go, I say! Up! Or you drop!” 
They could not see him, nor locate him 
exactly by his voice, so they raised their 
hands. They did not dream that the old 
man was unarmed. He had forgotten the 
fact himself. 

“You fools!” Red cursed. ‘Rush him. 
There’s only one.” 

“Just try it, won't ye?" the triumphant 
voice answered him. “One of you'll get 
me, sure enough—it’s just one against 
four. But I promise you that some of 
you'll die first—I can’t miss you at that 
range, loomin’ between me and the light 
ahead. Don’t move a muscle, you houn’s. 
You will run away with my little Miss 
Alice, will you? . . . Alice, it's old White- 
wings—” 

The old man laughed as Dago Red 
cursed him in the gloom. He remembered 
White-wings. But the bewildered child 
did not understand. 

“Crawl back here, Miss Alice,—I’m 
your friend. And don’t any of you dogs 
move an inch!” 

"Rush him, rush the fool" Red 
cursed. Then he was visited by inspira- 
tion. "Listen, you devil. I give you just 
six seconds to climb down the ladder and 
swing off. If you ain't gone by then, I'm 
going to lift my foot—and kick this thing 
in a sack off the train!” Cold sweat 
oozed from the old man's forehead. “It 
only takes one little motion," Red went 
on, “and Ill have her off before you can 
shoot." 


I? WAS a long second before Ashur 
answered. He was fighting a losing 
fight. There was one against four. It 
would be long and long before they came 
to a town, and his strength was ebbing 
fast. He was on his knees now, saving 
himself all that he could; but he knew he 
could not remain conscious many more 
moments. And in a little while they 
would find him out—they would know his 
gun was empty. 

But he remembered every bridge, every 
tunnel. This was his last defense. He 
knew he must stake all on one last chance. 

“I don't believe you've got a gat," 
Dago Red muttered. ‘In six seconds off 
she goes!” 

“Just try it!" the old man replied. 
“Your thugs there will get me—I’m not 
sayin’ they won’t—but I know who I’m 
goin’ to get the first time you move a 
muscle, ’cept as I order. It’s one Dago 
Red. Just move that little leg an inch!” 

The man cursed again. “I don't be- 
lieve you’ve got a gun, even. Rush him, 
boys! He ain’t got a gun, or he’d shot by 
now. 

The old man summoned his last re- 
maining strength. How easy it would be 
just to close his eyes. And how much 
longer must he spar for time. They 
feared him less each instant. And 
strangely, he kept peering up ahead, 
where the headlight gleamed along the 
rails. 

“When I say go," he heard Dago Red 
instructing, “rush the fool. We got to 


take a chance, that’s all. We'd go to jail 
for life, anyway—rush him when I say 
go!" 

And then the old man gave a little 
half-stifled cackle. The others did not 
hear it at all, nor would they have under- 
stood. He had estimated just right. Far, 
far ahead the headlight shone' brightly 
upon a mountainside, and on it was what 
seemed a blotch of shadow into which the 
rails narrowed and vanished. In this lay 
his last hope. 

Ashur Tudina laughed once more. 
Then his voice, that had been weakening 
by pain, rang out full and strong. 

“Get down on your knees!" he barked. 
“And pray for forgiveness—” 

“What!” 

“Down, I say! Down!" The voice 
seemed to grow frantic. “Pll shoot the 
last man down—” 

Something in his voice cast fear into 
their souls, and they dropped as one to 
their knees. And thus a fringe of ropes, 
hanging like a curtain from a beam above, 
passed over their heads unfelt and un- 
seen. It had been hung there as a warning 
to the " brakies" of approaching danger— 
but only Ashur knew. 

“Now up. Up, I say!" 

He barked again, and now they stood 
erect. Just as he had planned, the warn- 
ing rope fringe had been passed unseen; 
his quaint, triumphant snicker came up to 
them. Just an instant more—for the wall 
of the mountain was rushing up to them. 
Facing him, they could not see it. 

“Bust him in two!" cried Red. They 
crouched, their fear of him past. And 
now they were advancing through the 
darkness, holding their guns ready for 
the first sight of him. 

* Bust him in two, eh!" the triumphant 
voice answered them. “Bust him in two? 
You steal a little gal! Take that!" 

And with that, none too soon, he flung 
himself flat upon the car top. He had 
known the road and known the ropes; 
and his last chance had won. For the four 
thugs were standing erect, and the tunnel 
that the train was entering was not made 
high enough for men to stand straight 
upon the car tops. The train was driving 
into the black hole thirty miles an hour. 
And the tunnel wall smote them, like an 
avenging arm. 


I? WAS just a little way beyond the 
tunnel that the train stopped a moment 
at a switch, and the two survivors of the 
wild ride took themselves down. One of 
them was Alice, her little ankles freed at 
last. And one of them was a withered 
ancient, whose coat had once been white. 
It was quite red now, and terrible to see. 

How, in the face of his pain and the 
falling shadows of unconsciousness, he 
managed to crawl up to her and cut the 
thongs that held her, how he cheered 
her in his cracked voice and crept with 
her along the car top, and how, finally, 
he managed to get her down the brake- 
man’s ladder to safety on the ground, no 
man can tell. No man knows from what 
high source comes such fortitude. But 
he did all these things. 

He fell on the grass beside the tracks, 
and the little girl tried to shake him back 
to life. “Who is it?" she kept asking him. 

Ashur struggled and opened his eyes. 
And his voice, when he spoke, had some- 
thing of its old cheer. “Dont you know 


EE you are accustomed to mo- 
toring, get into a Franklin 
Sedan and go over a rough road. 
Notice how fast you can travel 
with freedom from jolt and jar. 
Note the absence of that racking 
pound and vibration common to 
the average heavy, rigid car. 


That will give you the first evi- 
dence of the advantage of light 
weight and flexibility in an auto- 
mobile, and particularly in an 
enclosed car. You will better 
understand why the Franklin 
Sedan is used for motoring un- 
usually long distances in a day, 
comfortably and safely. Also, 
why it can go wherever any open 
car can go, why it needs no 
shock absorbers, and why it 
relieves owners from worry over 
tire troubles. 


You find that the Franklin is 
direct air-cooled—no water to 
boil or freeze. Then you realize 
why it has year 'round usability 


THE FRANKLIN SEDAN 
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and why it cuts out the annoy- 
ance and expense incidental to 
177 parts of water cooling ma- 
chinery. 


Its economy is definite, conserva- 
tively margined, and a matter oí 
public record: 


20 miles to the gallon of gasoline 
12,500 miles to the set of tires 
50% slower yearly depreciation 


Wide Observation Windows and 
the V-shaped Slanting Wind- 
shield allow anunequaled breadth 
of outlook. The two Wide Doors 
giveaccessibility and seating con- 
venience. ‘These exclusive fea- 
tures, together with the Sloping 
French-style Hood, make the 
Franklin Sedan attractive as 
well as practical. 


Actual comparisons with the 
performance of other cars have 
made sales of the Franklin Sedan 
increase faster than those of any 
other fine car. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


A NATIONALLY KNOWN ELEVATOR MANUFACTURER WRITES: 


“During the last eighteen years I have owned and driven thirty different auto- 
mobiles, most of them the higher priced makes. About a year ago I purchased 
my first Franklin, a Sedan, and since that time have driven it 19,000 miles. No 
other car that I have owned has given anywhere near the satisfaction that this 
one has.” 
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Indigestion is the most universal 
of human complaints 


T is rare to find a successful American business man or 
woman who has not suffered more or less from some slight 
form of indigestion, causing distress after eating. 


To many an individual dyspepsia is the price of success— 
the direct result of neglecting—often abusing—one's digestion, 
eating hurriedly, irregularly and under high mental strain. 


And yet how greatly the consequences of this neglect 
could be reduced by the routine, systematic use of my original 
pepsin chewing gum for ten to twenty minutes after every 
meal. An adequate flow of saliva would be assured, the 
digestive processes aided and nerve tension relaxed, with its 
essential improvement in the gastric blood supply. 


In a word, chewing Beeman's Original Pepsin Gum will 
bring prompt relief to many a sufferer—and in a manner 
pleasant, safe and convenient. 
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r income in profes- 
sional fees, making sad fitting a foot specialty to 
4 ; readily learn y anyone at home in a 

Wonderful, New, Easy, Scientific System. fear Werl Ie f an ; 
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a ghost of his cheery snicker, and tried to 
raise his head. "Don't you know me? 
It’s old White-wings—just old White- 
wings." 

She knew him now. 

* Wings ain't white no more," he told 
her, his voice dying almost to a whisper. 
" Red and spotted now, my little lady. 
But there's white wings all around me; 
give me one kiss—just like a grand- 
daughter what I ain't got. The cheek 


| ain't none too clean—ain't none too clean. 


But it'll have to do this time—" 

She understood then, and her arms went 
about the withered neck, and she kissed 
him on the thin gray cheek. And then 


| he closed his eyes—for the descending 


glory of white wings seemed very near to 
im. 

And there the train men found him, in 
the darkness. The old man stretched 
unconscious, his gray face lifted, and his 
street-cleaner’s coat no longer white. 
And little Miss Alice sat beside him, very 


| still, and now and then trying to coax him 


back to consciousness. 


Ashur Ludkins did not die. But it was 
a hard pull, and there were days when 
Doctor Morrison performed no opera- 
tions. Nor did the old “ White-wing” go 
back to sweeping the streets. With the 
ten thousand dollars reward money he 
bought a farm across the road from the 
Morrison country place. 

“ As for the girl," said Doctor Morrison 
in telling about it, *I might as well have 
let Dago Red keep her. She's over there 
at the farm nearly all the time. She eats 
with the old chap in his little dining-room, 
and rides around on a safe nag he's got, 


; and helps him milk his cows. As for me, 


from knowing such a man as Ashur 
Ludkins I learned about the human heart 
—more than in any hospital or with any 
scalpel. I learned its endurance, its 
fidelity, its superhuman courage." 


“HUMAN Beings as Seen by a 
Waiter” is the subject a real waiter 
has chosen in telling us next month 
a lot of the sidelights on human 
nature he has learned by waiting on 
thousands of guests in hotels all over 
the world. This article will give you 
many interesting facts, not only 


, about waiters, but also about your- 


self and your neighbor. 


Some National Holidays We 
Should Have 


OOK Up Old Friends Day—on which 

everybody would see to it that auld 
acquaintance be not forgot. 

“ind Words Day—on which every 
family would say only nice things about 
the folks next door. 

Correspondence Day—on which every- 
body would sit down and answer friends’ 
letters that have been pigeonholed for 
months. 

Orphans’ Day—on which municipalities 
would outdo each other in bringing a little 


| sunshine into the lives of fatherless and 
, motherless kiddies. 


“Bingo!.... The 
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Little 


There With the Ignition Punch" 


and auto engine gas are alike 

to the Fiery Little Columbia. 
The power's in the fuel; but it 
takes the Columbia hot spark to set 
it to work. 


Q sis: BLAST CHARGE 


That's a regular Columbia job— 
releasing energy by ignition. 


THE DRY BATTERY 


HAT a marvelous little bundle 

of big ability the Columbia Dry 
Battery is! And what a multitude 
of uses! [t makes bells jingle and 
uzzers buzz; whirls the youngsters' 
toys into a riot of fun; gives snap to 
telephone talk; puts a swift and 


Columbia 


Dry an 


powerful kick into the ignition of 
autos, trucks, tractors, farm engines, 
and motorboats. 


THE STORAGE BATTERY 


N the storage battery field the 

name Columbia means definite 
power guaranteed for a definite time. 
Columbia Service Dealers and Serv- 
ice Stations are everywhere—they 
make that guarantee good. 


Step in and let them tell you how 
the Columbia Storage Batteries are 
distributed, and how the Columbia 


Service Plan insures that the motor- 


‘ist shall have the full service to which 


his original purchase entitles him. 


A: Sirase Batteries 
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SUNDSTRAND simple natural keyboard — 
with only 10 figure keys—makes peur 
"touch" system figure writing a reality. 

Sub-totals and grand totals automatically 
pre in red. Writing always in sight. 

andle pull 1s short and snappy. 

SUNDSTRAND adds, ipe pora subtracts, 
divides—figures interest, chain discounts, 
payrolls, costs and invoices—easier, faster 
and more accurately. 

Write for Booklet 


Investigate SUNDSTRAND. A request brings 
demonstration without annoying 
solicitation. 


Sundstrand Adding 
Machine Co. 


General Office and Factory 
2502 Eleventh St., Rockford, Ill. 
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Is Your Hearing 
Perfect? Try These 


"Tests 


(Continued from page 41) 


whether you can hear every word without 
conscious strain. Or have him hold an 
open watch five feet away in a place where 
there is no noise, and see if you can hear it 
tick. Of course watches vary in lung pow- 
er, from the lusty tick of the cheap watch 
to the fine tick of the woman's watch or of 
any small watch. Just get the average 
watch, or reduce the distance if you have 
a small watch, to about three feet. But 
that should be the limit. If you cannot 
hear at three feet, your hearing is proba- 
bly below normal. 

Now the chances are that you will hear 
better with one ear than with the other. 
It is very rare that your two eyes have the 
same power of vision. Likewise it is rare 
that your two ears have the same keenness 
of hearing. Just average it up. If, for in- 
stance, you can hear the watch tick five 
feet away with one ear, and three feet 
away with the other, then you can say 
that you are able to hear the tick of a 
watch at a distance of four feet, the 
average of the two, and that your hearing 
is good enough. 

But even if you have to reduce thi: 
average distance to three feet, even if your 
hearing is a trifle below normal, that does 
not mean that you cannot get along com- 
fortably so far as hearing is concerned. 
There are other tests, and very practical 
ones, which will determine the matter of 
comfort. 

If you are sitting well back in church or 
in the gallery of a theatre, and have to 
lean forward to hear, while those about 
you sit up comfortably, with no signs of 
strain, you may know that you are not 
hearing as well as those about you—that 
your hearing is below what it ought to be; 
that you are to a greater or less degree 
deaf, and that you ought to have your 
hearing looked into. Or if in talking to 
people you find yourself constantly on a 
strain to get what they say, you may be 
sure of the same thing. Of course some 

eople talk more distinctly than others. 

ut the chances are that if you have the 
same difficulty hearing a number of peo- 
ple the fault lies in you, not in them. 


LTHOUGH the fear of deafness is not 
so great as the fear of blindness, it is a 
serious question as to whether or not the 
deaf man does not suffer more from his 
malady than the blind man does from his. 
Look at the face of the average blind man; 
itis happy. The tones of the human voice 
seem to make him conscious of the pres- 
ence of people and of their sympathy. 
Not so the deaf man. He is surrounded by 
human faces; he sees people laughing and 
smiling, and unless he is a man of serenity 
and poise he becomes suspicious, he thinks 
prope are talking about him, laughing at 
im. There are more melancholy people 
among the deaf than among the blind 
Also, as we are learning now that eve 
strain undermines the general health, that 
the constant effort to see clearly what the 
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defective vision blurs, tells on the nerves, 
so we are learning that defective hearing 
is also a strain, that the constant effort to 
hear, just like the constant effort to see, 
has a tendency to undermine the general 
health. Impressions should come through 
the organs of sight and hearing without 
our conscious effort. We have enough 
perplexing problems to solve without hav- 
ing to help out, by an effort of will, our 
organs that ought to work for us without 
being driven to their tasks. 

The causes of deafness or comparative 
deafness are many. Most of them have 
their origin in the diseases of childhood, 
notably measles and scarlet fever. And 
most of them do not start in the ear itself, 
but originate in inflammation of the nose 
and throat, or with defective tonsils. 
There is a very close connection between | 
the throat and the ears, a direct channel 
in fact, called the Eustachian tube. Inflam- 
mation in the throat travels along this 
tube into the ear. Also, the nose is closely 
connected with the throat, and inflamma- 
tion in the nose travels first to the throat, 
then, by the Eustachian tube, to the ear. 

Now the germs of measles and of scarlet 
fever, the two diseases children are so apt 
to contract, are exceptionally virulent. 
Wherever they find lodging place, they 
start inflammation. And first of all they 
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dians of the ear. Keep them in healthy | 
condition and the chances are that the 


Bua. E ' You do not have to guess at the leather quality in 


membranes of the nose and throat. The your gloves if you just make sure that the name 
reason why some people have earache 


and others do not is not because their | HAYS is on the button of the $loves you buy. 


s are more prone to disease but because 1 
tbey probably. have some trodlle ae: the Leather stock sorts into three or more grades—but the 


nose or throat—adenoids, bad tonsils, or “Hays Button” is used exclusively on First Quality Leather. 
some deflection of the bone of the nose, 
where germs that set up inflammation have 


i x 

a lodging place, a base from which to D Voy 

work, and then spread into the ear. upersean) 
Ask Co iot orn lee n stamped on the inside of a Hays glove means the glove 


attack of pain there is a discharge, and has been so stitched that the seams will not ravel, even 
, . 
that then the pain stops. The reason is though the thread is cut or broken. 


this: There are three compartments in the Is it any wonder that so many discriminating dressers, 


ear—the outer ear, which consists of ee when selecting their Buckskin, Cape or Mocha gloves 
part we see, and the hairy chamber that for business wear, are demanding— 
we take so much pains to wash out—that 


is, the entry as it were; behind the ear 


drum is the middle ear, or the reception H a y S S u p erseam G l oves 


hall; and then, behind another partition, 


is the inner ear, or the part of the house à E 
where you live and obe ur you | The Daniel Hays Company, Makers, Gloversville, N. Y. 
hear goes to the brain, informing you who GLOVES SINCE 1854 
is knocking at the outer door. Now in 
earache the inflammation, starting from 
inside—not from the outside—works its = 
way into the middle ear or reception hall,’ =} (E MARK THE 
forms pus, which tries to get out, not by , =; SCHOOL 
the way it came, for that is closed, but aes 
through the ear drum itself. This at- 
tempt causes pressure from within on the 
drum and this pressure causes intense pain. 
'The relief comes when the pressure 
grows so strong that it breaks a hole in the 
ear drum and relieves the pressure by 
allowing the pus to get out of doors. Con- 
sequently, if you have earache and go to | 
a decor the chances are that he will not 
wait for pus to accumulate in sufficient 
quantities to break through. He will 
“ incise” the drum, as he calls the opera- 
tion, that is, he will make a crescent- 
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shaped incision with a sharp instrument, 
and let the pus out. 

But, you ask, will not that make the 
person deaf? Can a man hear without his 
ear drum? Well, in the first place, the doc- 
tor is doing no more than the pus itself 
will ultimately do; he is just hastening the 
process. And, in the second place, a man 
can hear without his ear drum, not quite 
so accurately, but he can hear. Where the 
ear drum is broken or punctured or 
"incised" the sound passes straight 
through the outer door into the middle 
ear, or reception hall, and to the partition 
that separates the reception hall from the 
place where you live, and this second par- 
tition also responds to sound waves. It 
is as if the sound had walked up the steps, 
found the door to the entrance hall open, 
walked in, and knocked at the next door 
he came to. What is more, the drum will 
heal, heal too quickly sometimes, and 
have to be incised again. 

It is very important to remember what 
has already been said: that most ear 
trouble starts with trouble of the nose or 
throat, and also that the contagious 
diseases of childhood, especially measles 
and scarlet fever, are responsible for much 
:deafness or comparative deafness. In 
order to save your child from this afflic- 
tion, try in the first place to keep him 
away from these diseases. It is mot 
necessary for him to have measles. The 
belief that it is ranks along with the be- 
lief that every man must eat a peck of 
dirt before he dies. To keep him away 
from these diseases is, then, the first line 
of defense. 


But we all know that the enemy may 
break through this first line; we all know 
that, as things now stand, the child, in 
spite of all the care we can take, may con- 
tract measles or scarlet fever. Then we 
must build up a second line of defense; 
and that line consists in seeing to it that 
the child has no convenient place in the 
nose or throat for the enemy to lodge and 
begin his attack on the ear, which is apt 
to be his ultimate objective. 

Do not wait until the enemy has broken 
through the first line. It will be too late 
then. But see to it that the child's nose 
and throat are in healthy condition. Have 
him examined for adenoids. If this is not 
done, and done carefully, in the schools, 
take him to your doctor; have those ade- 
noids, if they are present, cut out. Have 
his tonsils carefully examined, and if they 
are not perfectly sound, by all means have 
them out. And bear in mind all the time 
that in talking of adenoids and tonsils we 
are thinking in this article of the ear. We 
have learned a great lesson in medicine, 
that the trouble in one part of the body 
may originate from trouble in some other 
part. 

Now what are some of the symptoms 
of approaching deafness or comparative 
deafness? What are some of the danger 
signals? I have already mentioned some 
tests—the watch, the church, the theatre. 
Are there any marked symptoms by which 
a man may know that his ears need atten- 
tion? There are. A dull pain in the ears is 
one and the most distressing one. But re- 
member always that the trouble to be 
treated in all probability lies in the nose 
and throat, and that the ear is the inno- 
cent bystander. 

But besides these ear maladies that 
originate in the nose or throat there are 
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direct injuries which we may inflict on our 
good friend the ear. Some of these in- 
juries come from our zeal to keep the ear 
clean, just as the mother mentioned in the 
beginning desired to make Johnny’s ears 
clean. We do the same thing for our ears 
that she did for the boy’s. We insert our 
own little finger—the other fingers are 
ordinarily too large—and “bore” at our 
own ears. There are two dangers in this: 
The first is that we will press so hard on 
the drum as to bend it inward and injure 
it. The remedy here is never to press hard, 
never to * bore." When your finger just 
touches the bottom you have gone quite 
far enough. 


The second danger is the danger of in- | 
fection. The finger nail, even when com- | 


paratively clean, is a great holder of 
germs. Now the nail of the inserted finger 
1s apt to scratch the ear and deposit germs 
in the scratched place. The remedy here 
is to cover the finger with a cloth. Since 
the ordinary bath towel is too thick, and 
the finger, therefore, when covered with 
it has to be forced into the ear, use a thin 
cloth; a handkerchief will do. Warm 
water and soap will keep the ear clean. 
Any residue of dried soap will be taken 
care of by the fine hairs, that act not only 
as guards but also as a sort of broom that 
gradually works caked matter outward. 
There is another way by which the ear 
is injured, a way many people are familiar 
with, though they do not know how it 
comes about. e refer to diving and 
swimming. Sometimes you hear a person 
whose ears have been injured by surf bath- 
ing or by diving say that the beating of 
the waves or the rush of water was re- 
sponsible—that water was forced into the 
ear at a high pressure and injured the drum. 
And some people before they go in bathing 
stuff cotton in their ears or pull their 
bathing caps far down over their heads. 
If they had stuffed cotton in their noses 
it would have been more to the purpose. 
For the water did not enter the ears, but 
entered the nose and mouth. Because it 
wasn’t blown out right away, it lodged in 
some of the chambers of the nose and 
throat, and then seeped into the ear from 
the inside. For this is another illustration 
of the fact that most ear troubles come from 
inside the head, and not from outside. 


S FOR that rather common malady, 
excess wax in the ears, there is no 
cause for alarm, though the symptoms for 
the person having it are sometimes alarm- 
ing. He is sometimes rendered deaf tem- 
porarily. The reason for his condition is 
this: there are at the root of the fine hairs 
that guard the ear a number of glands 
that manufacture and give out wax. This 
wax, as has been said, catches and holds 
dirt, and keeps it away from the drum. 
We need this wax; it performs an impor- 
tant function. But now and then nature 
overdoes a thing; and in the case of the 
man who has an accumulation, nature has 
been too generous, too generous for the 
man's comfort. Such a person should not 
be alarmed. If the accumulation of wax 


reaches the point where it is uncomforta- | 


ble, or where it interferes with hearing, he 
should have it washed out by a doctor who 


has made a specialty of the ear. An occa-’ 


sional visit to such a doctor will solve his 
problem. . 

In conclusion, if your hearing is below 
par, or if you are suffering with pain in the 
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‘Every Business and 
Profession needs 
LEGAL HELP 


po you realize that over 50% 
of the Law Graduates never prac- 
tice Law? Do you know what becomes of 
them—how they "cash in" on their train- 
ing—or why they studied Law with the ob- 
ject of becoming lawyers and then never 
attempted to open an office? 


Here is the Answer 


The big industrial and commercial organiza- 
tions grab up the Law graduates because 
every transaction in the day's work is gov- 
erned by certain laws. It is right herethat the 
law-trained man realizes on his specialized 
knowledge; his legal knowledge of what to 
do and how to do it enables his employer to 
eliminate to the minimum the biggest risk 
in business—the legal risk. Is it any won- 
der, with the continued expansion in busi- 
ness and increasing competition, that big 
concerns quickly snap up men who can safe- 
guard and facilitate business transactions 
by virtue of their training? 


Let Law Heip You 
Succeed 


What more important man is there in any 
organization than the law-trained man—the 
man who is consulted by officials on all im- 
portant matters? Is it surprising that they 
quickly win promotion when they are con- 
tinually called on to guide, counsel and act 
as safety factors for their employers? Law 
training gives you power—power that en- 
ables you to dictate, that wins you respect 
and promotion. Add Law training to what 
you can now do—whether you are a clerk, 
ookkeeper, accountant, foreman, office 
manager or salesman, and you will have a 
weapon that will destroy the obstacles in 
thé path of your success. 
Law will increase your earning power because it 
makes you a better business man and makes those 
who employ you aware of that fact. 


Read Law at Home 


No matter what you may be doing now, there is 
nothing to stop you from getting the law trainin 
that will help you forge abend 
Devote but a part of your Spare 
time to reading the American 
School home study course and 
in a year—or two—you will be 
able to command the position 
you can now only wish for, 
Foll particulars concerning 
both the Complete and Busi- 
ness Law courses will be found 
in our Free Bulletin. It will 
not obligate you to check and mail the coupon. 
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ear, do not think your doctor is going 
afield when he first examines, then treats, 
your nose and throat. Most of the “ hard- 
of-hearing" of middle age comes from 
“dry catarrh," which must be treated be- 
fore any relief can be found. Most deaf 
old people have had for years some neg- 
lected throat or nose trouble. Many of 
them have bad tonsils. There is an idea 
among some that deafness is one of the ac- 
companiments of age. “Hes old and 
deaf" we say, as if the two things go to- 
gether. He's old, that's true. But he has 
some neglected form of catarrh, or some 
deflection of the nose cartilage, or, most 
likely, he has bad tonsils, that ought to 
have been taken out long ago. He's not 
deaf because he's old; he's deaf because 
his tonsils are bad. If he had been born 
seventy years later, he probably wouldn't 
be deaf at all. For we know now what 
causes deafness, and how to prevent it. 
Here are some plain, ordinary *'don'ts" 
for the ear: Don't use hot oil for earache. 
Oil is dirty—it's a great holder of germs. 
Use warm water, or if you want the 
warmth to remain use glycerine water. 
Don't use that old-wives’ remedy, an 
onion, or that old grandpa's remedy, 
tobacco smoke. They may not do an 
harm—certainly they won't do any good. 
A hairpin is a good thing, but not to 
stick in the ear. So is a toothpick, but not 
to wrap a swab of cotton about and poke 
into the very tender ear of a baby. Don't 


think, if your child has a “running” ear 
that he will outgrow it. It will outgrow 
him. It may kill him. It comes from 
within the head. It is probably attacking 
the inner ear; and a very thin partition, 
no thicker in fact than your finger nail, di- 
vides a portion of that chamber from the 
brain. The pus may be attacking that 
partition. If it breaks through— 

But do these things: See that your 
child is thoroughly examined for ade- 
noids, for bad tonsils, for deflected bone in 
the nose; and if he has adenoids have 
them cut out; the same for tonsils; and if 
he has a deflected cartilage, have it 
straightened. 

Now on the side of looks: If your baby’s 
ears are of the “outstanding” variety, 
that is, if they poke out, and if you do not 
want him to go through life embarrassed, 
tie a cloth around them at night, pinning 
them, not too tightly for comfort, to his 
head. Then, in a short while, they will re- 
main where they belong. Even after he's 
a good-sized child, you can help outstand- 
ing ears by this process. After he is grown, 
it will take an operation. 

One more “do”: If you cannot hear as 
well as you ought to, if you have a dull 
pain or a feeling of pressure in the ear, go 
to a doctor. The ear is a good friend, one 
of the best you have. He may be the inno- 
cent bystander; but he's likely to get shot, 
all the same. And after he is shot there is 
almost nothing you can do for him. 


The Pay I Get That is Better 
Than Gold 


(Continued from page 51) 


Betty go out of the room. I wanted to 
talk with that rascal of a Peter. 

He looked down at the gold-piece on 
the floor and blushed. 

“You ought to blush over that twenty- 
dollar gold-piece!" I said. 

“T thought she was just bluffing about 
going home and I'd try a little bluff my- 
self," he confessed. 

“And she was just game enough to take 
you up and call your bluff?" I said. 

“She was! I might have known her well 
enough to know that." 

“What would you have done if she had 
gone?" [ asked him. 

“T should have been the most miserable 
man in the world, and the most stubborn, 
for about a day—" 

“And then?” I asked. 

“And then I would have crawled to hell 
and back for her!” he said, banging his 
fist on my desk. 

“Where were you, Pete, last night?” 

“Why, I was only at the Y. M. C. A. 
arranging with the fellows for an indoor 
meet. 

“Then why in the dickens didn't you 
tell her?" 

“She had no business questioning me. 
She ought to trust me." 

“You're just right. I shall tell her as 
much! That is fair!” 

Then I called Betty back into the 
room and told her where Pete had been. 
She was ashamed and would have 
apologized, but started to cry and laugh 


instead; and then, before she could 
apologize, Pete was beginning to apolo- 
gize, and then something happened that 
even this frank narrative must leave for 
the imagination. I looked out of the 
window at a rosebush myself. 

When I turned around it was to say: 
“You are nothing but a pair of foolish 
kids, anyhow. Now go home and be 
happy!” 

As they were walking out I called their 
attention to the twenty-dollar gold-piece 
lying on the floor. 

“Put it in the missionary collection, 
I don’t want it any more,” declared 
Peter. “It might have carried Betty 
away from me!” 

We all three laughed; and they left 
the gold-piece there for me to use. 

But the consciousness that I had helped 
them settle what might have been a 
serious home-breaking quarrel; the joy 
in seeing them go out of my study happy, 
with the feel of each other’s kisses warm 
on the lips of Youth; the joy of seeing a 
home kept intact; these things were to 
me better than that, or much more, gold. 

A few months later an excited Peter 
called me on the ’phone. “Yes, every- 
thing’s fine! A boy; and a whopper. And 
say, Doctor, his name is to be William.” 

Pay? The: ministry underpaid? Yes, 
as some look at it. The business man 
was right. The average pay is lower 
than the mechanic’s. But there is some 
pay that is better than gold. 
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THEGENUINE BAKELITE 
| 
MONG the proud possessions of the yp-to-the- 
minute fellow you are sure to find!smokers’ 
articles of the W D C Triangle variety. This is be- 
cause in the making of W D C Triangle Pipes, cigar 
and cigarette holders, only Triangle Bakelite is used. 


The beauty of Triangle Bakelite alone, with its 
deep rich amber color and lustrous transparency, is 
enough to recommend it to the most fastidious. 


But when you add to that the fact that it is tougher 
and more durable than amber, that it is tasteless, 
odorless and non-inflammable, there is no denying 
that it is superior to any known substance for use in 
pipe stems, cigar and cigarette holders 


Like all pipes bearing the W D C trademark, the 
bowls of W b C Triangle Pipes are genuine F rench 
briar, specially Demuth seated and guaranteed 
against cracking or burning through. 


The better shops carry W D C Triangle Pipes, 
in many distinctive shapes, at $1.00 and up. Also 
cigar holders at 50c and up, and cigarette holders at 
35c and up, in many selected styles. 
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It is significant that so many men who once 
smoked expensive Turkish cigarettes return 
from overseas to their clubs in the land of 
plenty—and buy Fatimas. 


Doubtless some of them first became acquaint- 
ed with Fatima by chance or of necessity, in 
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camp or afield. But neither chance nor 
necessity now dictates their choice. 


They have merely “discovered” that Fatima’s 
delicately balanced Turkish blend leaves them 
feeling “fit,” even if they happen to smoke 


more often than usual. Kiggeterity a star, 
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held in place 

like a washer 
25 cents 


20,000 dealers 
sell Parker 
Fountain Pens 


From the implements 
of war 


to the implement 
of peace 
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Back to the Home of Olives 


Palmolive Soap comes from the Orient and now goes back—a pilgrim 
returning to its native land. It travels in the kit of all who journey Eastward 
— the perfected combination of the Palm and Olive Oils so highly prized by 
ancient users. For the smooth, creamy, profuse lather which today assures 
refreshing, comfort wherever the user goes, owes its efficiency to the famous 

natural cleansing agents discovered 3000 
years abo by Ancient Egypt. 


Palmolive is sold by leading dealers 
and supplied by popular hotels in guest- 
room size. It has followed the flag, to 
every part of the world where Amer- 
ican soldiers, sailors and Nurses have 
been on duty. 


ide THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
BH Milwaukee, U. S. A. 


THE PALMOLIVE CO. OF CANADA, LIMITED 
Toronto, Ont. 


Palmolive in guest size is used by famous 
hotels; for instance, the Linnard group have 
arranged to furnish Palmolive to guests, 
This group includes the following hotels, 
known from coast to coast: the Palace and 
Fairmont at San Francisco; the Alexandria 
at Los Angeles; the Maryland, Huntington 
and Green at Pasadena; the Belvedere at 
Santa Barbara and the palatial new Am- 
bassador at Atlantic City. 
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What Shall It Profit a Man 
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there upon them. He had noted their 
names, as they came in from thelittle cities 
where their names meant much; and had 
watched them tum their faces in the morn- 
ing southward to the big smoked buildings 
over the river. And in the evening he had 
seen them come back again; sometimes 
smiling and buoyant, sometimes shrunken, 
sometimes sheepish, late at night, glancing 
here and there about the lobby in terror 
of a familiar face. There was no novelty in 
Field to that clerk. ‘Someone has landed 
on his solar-plexus,” he thought to him- 
self; and immediately turned back to his 
work. 


QUTSIDE the door of their apartment 
Field stood irresolute, his hand upon 
the knob. He dreaded the meeting with 
Mildred. For a minute he fumbled at the 
knob, half hoping that she might hear 
him, and come and throw her arms about 
him. He felt so tired, and so humbled and 
alone. When she did not come, he let 
himself in, and called her name. There 
was no response. A little startled, he 
moved on into the living-room. She was 
not there, nor in the parlor, nor the din- 
ing-room. He epe the door to their 
own room, and there, on the bed, where 
he had half expected to find her, was a 
brief note in her handwriting—an uneven 
little note, blotted with tears. 


WiLL: I have gone to Morganville. I can- 
not stand it here. MILDRED. 


He read, it through a second time, 
pulling instinctively at his watch. There 
was still time; he could catch the night 
train. He tossed his bag onto the bed and 
began hurriedly throwing things into it. 
Then, with the bag half full, he stopped 
suddenly, and after a moment began 
methodically taking the things out again. 

After all, what was the use? Should he 
follow her to Morganville like a whipped 
child to its mother's knee? If she kad 
really wanted him would she not have 
waited for him? He had neglected her 
when the tide was at its height; should he 

creeping to her for comfort when his 
ittle boat had foundered, and left him 
wet and shivering? It was clear enough 
that she preferred to be alone. 

Well, perhaps she was right. Their 
marriage had never been the kind of 
marriage he had dreamed. Doubtless it 
was his fault; he had not loved her at the 
beginning. He ought to have had the 
courage to tell her so. Yet he had tried in 
his way to be faithful and considerate. 
He had been proud of her, after a fashion. 
And ambitious for her—eager to car 
her high among the greatest in the land. 
And hy had not wanted to be carried. 

He sat for a long time, his face buried 
in his hands, while outside darkness 
mingled with the smoke, and the sound of 
the traffic grew gradually faint. It was 
nearly ten o'clock when he roused himself 
and turned on the light. His face in the 
mirror startled him; it was haggard, and 
old, as though seared with fire. ‘This 
will not do,” his business brain cells re- 
minded him. “To-morrow you have an 


important engagement." He made his 
eis d down to the basement of the hotel 
and into a Turkish bath. 

There, in the hot room, were two fat 
men, flowing in their chairs. They were 
talking as Field entered: 

“And he just happened to hear Jim 
Patten say, ‘The wheat prospects don't 
look any too good to me,’” spoke the 
fatter of the two. ‘Just happened to 
overhear it, mind you. And the lucky stiff 
went out and bought his head off. And to- 
day—say—a million wouldn't touch him." 

*Lucky stiff," bubbled the thinner fat 
man. “Wish someone'd slip me a tip like 
that. Say, I wouldn't care if no one spoke 
to me again as long as I lived—never." 

““Money’s the only friend whose con- 
versation counts with me," the first one 
answered. 

“You said something there," echoed 
the other. “Say, what the hell else can a 
man tie to in this world? What else's 
worth goin' after? Tell me that." 

Gradually, under the soothing influence 
of the heat, the lines of worry melted out 
of Field's face; and the old firm lines of 
determination reappeared, firmer and 


harder than before. 


CHAPTER XIX 


HE money continued to come to him 

in the next months. The combination 

of the Morganville Works with the 
National Company, which Flitcraft and 
Armstrong pressed from time to time, 
never took place. Field could not bring 
himself to consent. Every man has in 
him some pet virtue, some point of recti- 
tude to which he clings, whatever else be 
lost. There are men who balk at nothing 
in the way of business sharpness, but 
who pride themselves on the fact that 
they never yet have passed a blind man 
without dropping something into his cup. 
There are women, unchaste of heart 
and vicious at the core, who hold their 
heads high in the virtuous consciousness 
that they have not eaten meat on Fridays 
nor smoked a cigarette. And once in de 
Kentucky mountains I came upon a 
murderous old witch, stained yellow with 
her crimes, who thanked God in my pres- 
ence that she was not as other folks, for she 
had not “played pitch nor rode straddle.” 
So Field, losing one by one the kinder 
impulses of his nature, clung steadfast to 
the form of faithfulness to Dewitt’s de- 
sire. He concluded a working arrange- 
ment with the National folks that gave 
them the substance of their wish; but 
combine he would not. And with that 
refusal he kept his conscience drugged. 
In the city he became one of that com- 
pany of satellites who circle about the 
orbits of the great. His name was known 
in the offices of banks and big corpora- 
tions, and men grayer at the temples and 
harder about the mouth than he said to 
one another, “He is a comer,” and again, 
“That young man will bear watching; he 
is shrewd.” He joined clubs, and rode to 
his office in a car driven by a Japanese. 
He patronized a doctor who dosed his 


of Employes 

It is not always the big things that 
count most with employes. A 
pleasant nod or a word of apprecia- 
tion touches the individual more 
than some big improvement that 
affects the mass. Furnishing em- 
ployes with individual steel lockers 
in which to keep their belongings 
during working hours makes each 
one feel that something has been 
done for his personal comfort and 
convenience, It is an act of cour- 
tesy—an appeal to personal pride— 
that wins good will, loyalty and 
sincere co-operation. 


are the choice of discriminating buy- 
ers everywhere. In design, construc- 
tion and finish they possess man 
points of superiority. ade of smoo 
sheet steel with welded joints and 
richly enameled. Multiple locking de- 
vice operates with one turn of the key. 
Fire- and theft-proof. Made in stand- 
ardized units—adaptable to any condi- 
tions—easily installed. 


Send for Booklet 

It illustrates and describes all styles 
of MEDART Steel Lockers for offices, 
factories, stores, clubs, schools and gym- 
nasiums. Inform yourself. Get the facts. 
Clip and mail the coupon below. We also 
make Steel Shelving, Racks and Bins for 
storage, stock-room or office. State if 
interested. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
3520 DeKalb St. St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Great Task 


With the coming of peace the Bell 
System faced an enormous con- 
struction program. Conditions 
arising from war resulted in the 
wiping out of the reserve equipment 
normally maintained, and necessary 
to give prompt connection to new 
subscribers. The release of industry 
and accumulated growth of popu- 
lation now makes telephone de- 
mands almost overwhelming. 


Telephone construction, includ- 
ing buildings, switchboards, con- 
duits, cables and toll lines, must, 
from its inherent nature, be under- 
taken in large units. A metropolitan 
switchboard, with its tens of thou- 
sands of parts, may require from 
two to three years to construct and 
install. 


Only great extension can meet the 
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of Construction 


present excess burden of traffic ind 
provide for future requirements. 
Extension which cares for immedi- 
ate demand, only, is uneconomical 
and calls for continuous work of 
such a character asto be frequently | 
detrimental to the service. 


During the war the Bell System de- 
voted all its margin to the needs of 
the Government. The great task of 
getting back to normal pre-war ex- 
cellence of operation requires the 
reestablishment of an economic 
operating margin capable of taking 
care of a larger growth than has 
ever before confronted the Bell 
System. 


Construction is being pushed to the 
limit of men and materials; while 
every effort is being made to pro- 
vide the best, present service. 
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stomach on the inside, and a tailor rich 
from his ability to conceal stomachs from 
without. And-on Sundays he played golf. 
ONE afternoon in November, when the 

days were short and dark, he was 


leaving the entrance to his office building, 


when a voice rang out beside him. 4 
“Hello, Bill!" cried the voice. Field 


| hurried on, unconscious that the summons 
| was for him. No one in Chic: 


called 
him Bill. Mr. Field, he was called, and 


4| Field; but Bill, never. And in that one 


| may read, if he is wise in the ways of 


modern city life, a comment upon the 
character and quality of Field's Chicago 
friendships. 

“Hey, Bill. I say, Bill Field, wait a 
minute!" This time there was no mistak- 
ing the cry, particularly as it was follow ed 
at once by a thumping blow on the 
shoulder. Field swung around to find 
pg looking into the eyes of Charlie 

ills. 

Good old Charlie, whom he had not 
seen since college. The handsomest, the 
ablest of them all—he might have made 
a great success, and instead he had 
elected to throw his life away in the min- 
istry. Field greeted him with an excla- 
mation of delight. His eyes ran over 
Charlie’s face and figure eagerly; and 
then, having completed their survey, be- 

an a second and more intimate scrutiny. 
He could hardly credit their testimony. 
It was Charlie Mills, indeed, but appar- 
ently the Charlie Mills of nearly twenty 
years before. He seemed not to have 
aged a bit. No touch of gray frosted his 


| temples; his figure was firm and athletic; 


his face round and jovial as ever. The 
kind of face which Field had remarked be- 
fore in other preachers—the face of one 
who, coming to man’s estate; still walks 
with the faith of a little child, casting his 
burdens upon the Lord.. 

"Charlie" he exclaimed, delighted. 
“Gosh, but you're good to look on! Come 
on up to my hotel; you’ve got to have 
dinner with me.” 

Mills laughed, that rich, boyish laugh 
of his college days. 

“It just can’t be done, Bill" he 
answered. “I’m under orders. I told my 
wife when I started out that I was going 
to get hold of you to-day or bust. Ever 
since we came to town, I’ve been promis- 
ing her to get you. You're absolutely 
scheduled to come home with me." 

There was no resisting his buoyancy; 
and Field, in truth, made little effort. 
Mills was like a fresh breeze from the 
lake: a draft from the spring of eternal 
youth. Field found himself anticipatin 
an evening of talk with him as he ha 
anticipated nothing else for a long time. 

They rode out on the surface cars, an 
interminable distance, into the heart of 
the west side, alighting at length before a 
fair-sized brick church. 

“My church," Mills mentioned proud- 
ly, waving toward it. P iss started my 
work in it a week ago. We were in Pitts- 
burgh for seven years before that. And 
this," he continued, turning in through 
a wooden gate, “this is the center of the 
world." 

Field looked up at the center of the 
world. It was a frame two-story house, 
of about the size of the houses in which 
his foremen lived in Morganville. There 
flashed over him Wally Forgen's remark, 
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“T tell you, Charlie, that the Lord 
bankrupt." It occurred to Field that 
Forgen had not been far wrong. Ap- 
parently the Lord was housing his ser- 
vants none too well. 

A moment later they were inside. A 
sweet-faced little woman, her sleeves 
rolled up and the marks of the supper 
preparations still upon her, was smiling 
a welcome to him; and Mills was half 
buried in an avalanche of boys and girls. 
Field managed to count them at last, 
separating the various flying arms and 
legs from the mass, and joining them up 
appropriately. There were five—three 
boys and two girls—as rosy-cheeked an 
outfit as he had ever laid eyes upon. 

After supper the two men rolled up 
their sleeves and tackled the dishes while 
Mrs. Mills attended to getting the brood 
to bed. It was like a picnic to Field; he 
felt the years rolling off him and youth 
flowing back into his veins again. He 
laughed and joked with Mills, forgetting 
for the time that he was William A. Field, 
president of the Morganville Plow Works, 
and that to-morrow would be another day. 


MILLS produced two cigars of ques- 
tionable lineage and, Mrs. Mills 
having left them considerately alone, 
they sat in front of the gas logs, toasting 
their feet and talking far into the night. 
And because Mills was of his youth, and 
because for so long he had owned no 
friend with whom he could talk opealy 
and off guard, Field found himself throw- 
ing off the cover of his heart and pouring 
out of its depths thoughts and confessions 
that ANA even himself. 

“Irs a darn funny trick Nature plays 
on us mortals, Charlie," he said. ''She 
kids us along with the idea that what we 
want is just around the corner. And we 
keep running as fast as we can, saying, 
"To-morrow I'll get it; or day after to- 
morrow at the latest. And so we go on, 
always just about to be, but never quite 
Rre E 

He pulled hard for a moment on the 
cigar, puckering his brows, and seeking 
to find words for his thought. 

“Take myself, for example. I said | 
Was going to get a quarter of a million by 
the Gael was thirty-five. Well, I got it. 
Never mind how—but it was there, at the 
date set. And was I satisfied? Yes—for 
about twenty-four hours, maybe. For 
just about that long I had a little private 
good time patting myself on the back. 
And then right "ig began figuring what 
I could do with a start like that. I 
figured that I'd like to double the Mor- 
ganville plant—and I did it. And still 
that didn't seem to be enough. So I've 
gone on, setting marks for myself and 
anges them one after the other. And 
'm darned if I think that passing 'em 
gets me any nearer to happiness. It 
seems as if there’s something I want— 
and I don’t know what it is. 


He broke off with a self-conscious 
little laugh. ‘‘Funny old world, isn’t 
it?” he concluded. 

Mills did not laugh. 


“Tt is a funny world,” he assented 
quietly. "And you know, Bill, that the 
more I see of it, the more I’m impressed 
with this fact—that no generation learns 
anything from its predecessors. Every 
single one of us has to find out the rules 
of the world all over again, just as though 


Make Any of These Offices Yours 


Training is all any man needs to step intoa high 
salaried, executive position, The jobs are there— 
but trained menare lacking. While thousands can 
be found for small-pay places, it often requires a 


country-wide search to find men with the special- 
ized ability to organize forces and direct others. 


Every ambitious man is a possibility for one of 
these higher-up positions. All he needs to do is 
to show that he is trained forthe work. Advance- 
ment and income are in direct ratio to what a man 
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LaSalle Training Helps 
Men to Advance 


Thepractical value of thisservice has been tested 
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Standard Oil Company; 811 of the American Tele- 
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Our service has the endorsement of many of 
America’s leading corporation bankers 
and business executives. 
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he were the first man that ever lived. 
I fool myself with the notion that I am 
something unique in the universe—that 
there has never been a man with a 
problem just like mine. And, as a matter 
of fact, there have been a million. You 
flatter your vanity with the idea that 
your restlessness is something abnormal, 
something uncharted and hitherto un- 
known. Why, Bill, it's the oldest disease 
in the world. Men have suffered from it 
since the beginning of time. Only yester- 
day I was reading the history of your 
case in the biography of its most cele- 
brated sufferer. He set down the whole 
business, causes and symptoms, and cure.” 

Field straightened in his chair, a 
sudden interest lighting his face. 

* What was his name?" he demanded. 
ien celebrated individual—who was 

e? 

“PIl describe him to you," Mills 
answered. “See if he don’t sound like 
Bill Field himself. . 

“He set out in his youth to find what 
was worth living for. And he decided 
that money was the main thing. So he 
went to it and got a barrel of money— 
more money than anyone else in his time. 
And to his amazement he discovered that, 
having all that money, he was still filled 
with discontent. 

“Then he said, ‘It isn’t money that 
satisfies a man. It’s wisdom. I'll make 
myself the wisest man in my line in the 
world.’ And he did it. He was extra- 
ordinarily gifted, this man. And, depress- 
ing as it may sound, he found that the 
wiser he grew the more unhappy he be- 
came. 

“He was still young and, one after the 
other, he tried Sarh that there is to 
try. He had his fling at dissipation; and 
came to the conclusion that there was 
nothing in it. He began putting up big 
buildings, like you doubling your plant, 
and as soon as they were done he lost in- 
terest in them. So he passed through his 
youth and early middle years; and by the 
time he was forty he was the richest and 
wisest and most unhappy man in the 
whole kingdom—a successful failure; a 
man whom everyone envied—and who 
had no use for himself. 

“Then, Bill, at the age of forty or 
thereabouts he made the great discovery. 
He found what, in life, is really worth 
living for.” 


MILLS paused. His pulpit training 
had given him a good sense of the 
dramatic; he knew when to stop. Field 
turned on him almost savagely. 

“But his name?" he demanded. ‘Who 
was he? And the discovery? You said he 
made a discovery—” 

“His name was Solomon," Mills 
answered quietly. “He tells it all in a 
book called Ecclesiastes. And the dis- 
covery is in the last chapter of the book— 
Here, let me read it to you." He reached 
up to the mantelpiece for a faded old 
leather-backed Bible, and opening it, 
read in full ringing tones: 

“Remember now thy Creator in the 
days of thy youth, while the evil days 
come not, nor the years draw nigh when 
thou shalt say, 'I have no pleasure in 
them.’” 

He closed the book and turned to Field. 

“That was his discovery of what is 
worth a man’s while in life," he said. “It 


came late to Solomon—but it came in 
time." 

They were silent for a time, each busy 
with his own thoughts. Finally Mills 
spoke again, and his voice was full and 
rich, and a little strange, almost as 
though it were not his voice at all, but the 
breath of some other, passing across his 
vocal eords and using them to its own 
purpose. 

“You see, Bill, we're living in a ma- 
chine-made age, and we've got into thc 
habit of treating ourselves like machines. 
But man isn't a machine; he's a user of 
machines—his body, the greatest machine 
of all, included. He's a spirit. 

“And the food of a spirit is love," he 
continued. “Until a man finds love; 
until he finds an object of his affection so 
great and worthy that he forgets himself 
in the outpouring of himself, he is starving, 
no matter how much wealth he has piled 


P. 

“T’ve found that object in my family, 
and my people here—and in God, Who, 
reaching down, has let me have a little 
share in His big job of making His children 
happier. I don't know where you are 

ing to find it, or how. But you'll have to 

nd rt somewhere." 

The room was very silent; the cheap 
little clock on the mantel clicked its way 
toward midnight. Outside a taxicab horn 
sounded, and the wheels whirled by and 
were lost in the distance. Mills rose to 
his feet and stood looking down into the 
eyes of the man who was of his own years 
and seemed so much older and more weary. 

“It’s the nature of a river to seek the 
sea, Bill" he concluded. “We may 
throw a dam across it, and force it to do 
prodigious deeds of industry. But all the 
time it is seething at our yoke, and foam- 
ing and restless—eager to be on its way. 
It 1s the nature of fire to seek the sun. 

“And,” he added very softly, “it is the 
nature of the soul of man to seek its God: 
and to be restless until it has found Him." 


“THE same old ministerial nonsense,” 
Field muttered to himself, as he left 
the house. “I thought better of Charlie. 
I supposed that he would escape it some- 
how. But it seems to be like a plague 
upon them all—inescapable. 

“Every fool quack sees in every man 
an example of his pet disease. I know 
well enough what’s the matter with me. 


for Morganville and I haven’t got big 
hy yet for Chicago. I’m a little toad 
in a big puddle: and I'm restless. 

“A quarter of a million—bah—it was 
a boy’s figure. Give me a million, and 
I'll show this old town. A million will do 
it, and, by heaven, I'll have it!" 

Thus, in the masterly fashion of the 
man of affairs, as opposed to the senti- 
mental fashion of the preacher, he diag- 
nosed his trouble, prescribed for it, and 
dismissed it from his mind, laying him- 
self down to sleep. 

And at seven o'clock he rose, having 
slept not an instant. He cursed Charlie 
Mills for a fool who had filled his head 
with phrases that kept beating them- 
selves against the walls of his memory. 
His face, when he came to look at it in the 
glass, was haggard; as the face of Jacob 
must have been, after that night when for 
so many hours he wrestled—with an angel. 

(To be continued) 
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that you think you don’t like the house.” 

"[ am telling you,” murmured Cora 
gently, “that I am not going to move.” 
He ed the silly statement. 
Another week passed. Egbert was 
grumpy. He wanted to be planning and 
talking about the new house. He really 
wanted her to be pleased, to be bubbly 
about “home,” to beg him for new paper, 
to have vines planted, a walk laid. ore 
The tenth of the month came, the 
Sene. the twelfth. Egbert was pretty 

gety. 

"Look here, oughtn't we to do some 
packing or something? Windows ought 
D be washed before we move in, oughtn’t 
they?” 

ora hung on to her courage with both 
hands. “Egbert, I’m not going to move 
into that house.” Her voice sounded 
rather breathless. Egbert glared. He was 
getting mad—mad as blazes, he would 
have said himself. 

“Stop this nonsense!" he commanded 
curtly. “I have bought a house, and 
you are going to live in it!" 

“T would ke to discuss it with you,” 
suggested Cora meekly. “If you could 
consider my—” 

“I don’t care to discuss it,” he thun- 
dered. “I don’t see anything to discuss. 
And I certainly don’t understand you. 
Ive always thought you a sensible 
woman—” 

“Oh, no, I' wouldn't say sensible, I 
should say—mousy." But he had stamped 
out. 


UBMISSION is so much harder to 

some than revolt, revolt so much 
harder to some than submission. Cora 
wished at least every two minutes that 
she had not attempted revolt. Submission, 
after all, was easier—and yet to be a 
spiritless thing, a door mat! No one ever 
says, “Thank you, door mat," after wip- 
ing one's feet on it; no one recognizes 
the existence of the door mat, exactly. 
She thought and thought. She did not 
want to lose Egbert—she did not want 
to lose herself. 

The morning of the fourteenth Egbert 
looked like a thundercloud, Cora like a 
small white wisp of a cloud that the 
wind blows whither it will. And there 
was storm in the air. 

Cora wanted to say: “Bertie, be nice 
to me again. Take that stubborn look 
off your face and I'll do anything you 
want.” Still, it was that very look on 
his face that kept her from saying it. 
Almost all day she sat in her favorite 
little rocker, elbow on its reassuring 
arm, chin in hand, blue eyes fixed on 
blue sky, thinking, wondering, hurting. 

Late in the afternoon she packed a 
suit case, left a note on the table, and 
caught the five-fifteen for Turnersville. 
In Turnersville was a tiny cottage which 
had come to her from Aunt Camilla, 
with the fifteen hundred dollars. 

Cora was set down at its garden gate 
by the town “hack,” whose very splotched 
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windows seemed to stare at her curiously. 
Refusing the driver’s offer to open the 
door for her, Cora went in by herself, 
fumbled for matches and lighted the lamp 
on the center table. 

Everything was exactly as the efficient 
hands of Aunt Camilla had left it, stiff 
and just-so, save for a film of dust which 

robably disturbed the peace of the 

beond for her, if she had not greatly 
changed. Cora had intended to rent the 
little place; but there wasn't much 
demand for houses in Turnersville, and 
then—Aunt Camilla would hate so to 
have some untidy housekeeper messing 
around in her kitchen. 

Cora, feeling very forlorn, made her- 
self a cup of tea, dusted around a little 
bit, made her bed, and finally crawled 
shudderingly between the cold; inhospi- 
table sheets. She kept saying over to 
herself the lines of the note she had left 
for Egbert. 


DEAR EGBERT: I have gone to Turnersville 
—to Aunt Camilla's. Because I can't move 
into that house. I can’t, Egbert. I wish I 
could make you understand how you’ve been— 
always—this way with me—I mean disregard- 
ing my point of view always. I couldn’t go on 
forever that way. It isn’t that I don’t love you, 
Egbert— Cora. 


Cora wasn’t much of a writer. This 
was just as she would have hurried it 
out in a breathless voice and broken off 
without a period. She didn’t know how 
to go on. He’d surely find it—and 
probably just send her a letter command- 
ing her to come straight home. Or per- 
haps wire it. 

Ehe didn’t sleep so very well. There 
were so many queer little creaks and 
tiny subdued noises. It seemed as if 
Aunt Camilla must be back “reddin’ 
up.” And then toward morning it began 
to rain. 

She had to go several blocks to a 
grocery store to get something for her 
breakfast, and she was glad to find a 
new man there who did not know her 
and start questioning. She ate a little 
breakfast, making no plans for the day. 
She felt rather numb mentally. She was 
just waiting. 


I: RAINED all day. Cora was sure she 
had never seen such an inexpressibly 
dreary day. She sat by the window 
watching how dreary it was, and then a 
messenger might come. ... The postman 
slouched by in a rubber cape, but even 
if Egbert had written and mailed the 
letter this morning, she wouldn't get it 
till to-morrow morning likely, in this 
little town. She didn't like to go out and 
maybe meet somebody, so she repeated 
her breakfast eggs and toast for dinner. 
She wasn't very hungry, anyway. And 
waited. 

They surely have longer evenings in 
Turnersville than anywhere in the world. 
And the nights are endless. At last, 
however, arrived the morning of the 
second day. 

Cora was weakening—rapidly. She 
spent a couple of years that morning 
watching for the postman. 
even glance at the house. In spite of 
herself, a few tears rolled down her cheeks. 
She had done it, now. Egbert would 
never forgive her. What had made her 
think that he needed her so badly? It 
was she who needed him, oh, dreadfully. 


He didn’t 


He was a good husband, far, far better 
than most. He wasn’t perfect, ‘of course, 
but she had magnified his one fault out 
of all proportion to its importance. 
Suppose he did decide things—it saved 
her the responsibility, didn't 1t? Suppose 
she didn’t care for a few rugs and pictures, 
or lemon pie, or the Preston place, these 
things were trifles, more trifling than 
she had ever dreamed things could be, 
compared with the privilege of laying her 
head on his strong shoulder and being 
taken care of. She did not even try to 
recall her rebellious mood. 

She had probably ruined her whole 
life. She supposed the flat was vacant, 
ictured the furniture huddled in the 

reston house, Egbert very stern, with 
his jaw set, giving old Mrs. McManus 
orders about washing windows, laying 
rugs.... Maybe he had started divorce 
proceedings. Just what had she expected 
tg accomplish by this running away! 
Me might have known he wouldn’t a 
frightened, couldn’t be wheedled or 
coerced into even a show of capitulation. 
He'd always be the same, but—oh, 
Egbert, Ebed Maybe if she crept in 
meekly, made him a lovely lemon pie, 
just be working around as usual when he 
came home—maybe he'd let her stay. 
Maybe he wouldn't come home! 


SHE began to put her few things back 
in the suit case, when she heard some- 
body come up on the porch. A messenger 
boy! He was reading the card, "Bell 
Don't Ring." He knocked, kind of a 
mild little knock—might be, old Mrs. 
Lane had noticed there was somebody 
over at Camilla's. Cora straightened out 
her face, no use startling Mrs. Lane, and 
opened the door. 

It was Egbert. 

He looked to have had an extra close 
shave, and he was not looking at all 
thunderous, rather sheepish in fact. Cora 
was so startled that she forgot to fall 
on his neck or at his feet. 

“Hello!” said Egbert, with a sort of 
little-boy grin. “Guess I'd better take 
off my rubbers out here.” He did so. 

Cora said nothing. Her heart was 
beating wildly, and she took her hand 
off the door so as not to shake the whole 
porch. 

Egbert came in, stepping lightly, not 
stalking, and she shut the door behind 
him. And for a moment they stood 
awkwardly in Aunt Camilla's parlor, 
not saying a word. After a while Cora 
felt that he was looking at her and she 
lifted her eyes bravely—he didn't seem 
so mad. She had never seen just that 
look in his eyes before—it wasn't angry 
or stubborn or “‘set;” it was—tender and 
—and respectful! 

He was speaking, kind of easy, like 
somebody might wake up: ‘Honey, 
pe going home with me, aren't you! 

ou—you couldn't mean you weren't 
coming back—” 

“To the flat?" asked Cora carefully. 

He spoke hastily: “Oh, yes, yes, of 
course. I—think maybe I can trade in 
the—the Preston place on a new bungalow 
on Garden Street." 

Cora pulled her lower lip thoughtfully 
with thumb and finger. Her silence 
seemed to affect Egbert. 

“Why, Corrie, I never meant to do 
my way.always. I didn’t realize you 
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Note the comfort feature of 
Presidents. It gives-and-takes in 
unison with the slightest movement 
of shoulders or body—so unlike the 
rigid, unyielding back-piece of ordi- 
nary suspenders. This insures com- 
fort, wear and right hang to trousers; 
the solid brass trimmings will not 
stain or rust. 

Look for the word “President” on 
the buckle. "They are guaranteed— 
ALL WAYS—or money back. In- 
sist on President Suspenders. All 
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Regular Length 50c 
Extra Long 55c Extra Heavy 75c 
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felt that way. You know I don’t care 
about those things—you have just what 
you want. Corrie, I—couldn’t lose you.” 

You’ve seen big, bold men look at little 
blond women that way, haven’t you?— 
like small boys looking at chocolate cake 
the day before Christmas. Cora felt 
herself engulfed in a wave of triumphant 
joy. 

“Besides,” stammered her masterful 
husband, “you said—you said you loved 
me— 

She promptly hung herself around his 
neck. “Ido! Oh, Egbert, I just Jove you— 
and we're going to he so happy!” 

Monday morning. Cora, blond and 
in blue gingham the color of her eyes, 
was making lemon pig and caroling out 
her happy heart in a way that the canary 
was straining his little throat to keep up 
with. Cora nipped the crust affection- 
ately. She was going that afternoon to 
look at a duck P bungalow on Garden 
Street. Lemon pie—bless his heart, he 
should have lemon pie every day of his 
life if he wanted it! Blessed lemon 
pie—symbol of Egbert’s goat! 


BERTHA RUNKLE will have an un- 
usual love story next month with the 
curiosity-arousing title, *Who's Who 
in America." It is a good story for 
all Americans to read. ‘‘The Tele- 
£ram That Johnny Didn't See," by 
Frank Lapham, is another love story, 
spiced with humor and touched with 
delightful sentiment. 
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seen that the person on the stand would 
have no reason at all for delivering a quick 
answer. The effect would be ludicrous. 
The answer naturally must be slow, in ac- 
cordance with the question. And thus the 
spark does not follow, the situation is 
gone, the scene is killed. To the onlookers 
something is lacking. They get no thrill; 
but they are unable to analyze the reason 


why. 

Niukan in the theatre is not a thing 
of a moment. It must be built up, line 
by line, situation by situation, if the 
audience is to be put in the mood where 
tears or laughter will come easily. It is 
not a hit-or-miss affair. Devices which 
have been tried and found acceptable are 
introduced again and again, sometimes 
with variations. 

Emotional results are produced from 
certain different causes. These may be 
roughly divided under the heads of color, 
light, music, contrast, and vocal effect. 
The matter of "pace" just referred to, not 
only in the playing of an entire scene but 
in the reading of individual speeches, 
would come under the last-named head. 

Stage tricks are frequently based on the 
same psychology as that of the time- 
honored police procedure known as the 
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“third degree,” in which objects related 
to the crime are “planted” and then sud- 
denly revealed, to produce strong emo- 
tional reactions on the part of the sus- 
pect. 

Many plays have “plants” in their early 
acts, that pass almost unnoticed at the 
time, but that foreshadow later impor- 
tant incidents. By these "plants" the 
minds of the audience are subtly groomed 
so that the later events may appear 
natural and plausible. 

An excellent illustration of this was pro- 
vided in Bayard Veiller’s highly successful 
melodrama, “Within the Law." The 
shopgirl, Mary Turner, convicted of a 
crime of which she was innocent, is 
brought into association with a real crook, 
Joe Garson. Garson plans to rob the 
Gilder home. The scene is the library at 
night, and Gilder is on the stage with the 
police inspector and several plain-clothes 
| men. They discuss the best means for 
catching the crooks red-handed. During 
their discussion, a flash of white light 
comes in through the window. 

“What’s that?” asks the inspector. 

“That’s the flash light from the Metro- 
politan Tower,” says Gilder. 

A little later the stool pigeon, who has 
betrayed the plot to rob the Gilder home, 
is killed in this same room by Joe Garson. 
The discovery of the murder by the police 
is made possible when the light from the 
Tower penetrates the gloom and brings 
| the body into sharp relief. 

Another device in this same play which 
| illustrates the value of a “plant” in- 

volves a Maxim silencer used by Joe Gar- 

son. In an earlier scene, he shows the 

silencer, and explains that by its use on 
| his revolver he will be able to shoot a man 
and there will be no noise from the shot. 
In order to prove his assertion, he attaches 
| the silencer to the revolver, points to a 
vase on a table at the other side of the 
room, pulls the trigger and the vase is 
shattered. A secret spring operated by a 
stage hand has affected the destruction; 
but to the audience it seems that the 
damage has been wrought by the bullet 
from Garson's revolver. When, in the 
later scene, the stool-pigeon falls dead 
after the discharge of the pistol from 
which no report is heard, it probably 
would have seemed a ludicrous incident 
to the spectators without the fresh mem- 
ory of the shattered vase. 


O FAR as I know, the use of the silencer 

in this play was absolutely new to the 
stage. But the apparent destruction of 
property by a non-existent bullet has been 
employed before. In “The House of a 
Thousand Candles," for instance, a shot 
directed at a plate on a shelf not only 
destroyed the plate but revealed a secret 
panel behind which reposed the will and 
papers the search for which was part of 
the mystery of the play. 

Speaking of mysteries, “The Unknown 
Purple" contains some excellent tricks of 
the kind with which audiences love to be 
bewildered. The purple ray in this play 
is supposed to make a man invisible. You 
see this ray pass across the stage, hover on 
the door ua safe, apparently turn the 
combination, and open the door. Where- 
upon, some "important papers,” as if by 
magic, fly out of the safe. As the ray 
pis across the stage, a heavy chair is 

rushed aside as though the man, himself, 
' had actually pushed against it. It is all 


very spooky, and the delighted crowds do 
not stop to think about the spotlight man 
in the flies, the secret spring in the safe, 
the hidden string attached to the chair and 
the man attached to that, who are the dei 
ex machina behind the mystery. Of course 
the supposed relationship of ihe man him- 
self and the ray of ie have been 
“planted” in the minds of the audience 
long before these incidents develop. 

Modern tricks are more ingenious than 
such simple devices as the old-time 
collapsible canvas railroad train, which 
rushed across the stage at the climax of an 
act, bringing down the curtain to tumul- 
tuous applause. Here, by skillful lighting 
effects, the audience was prevented from 
knowing that they were seeing merely the 
profile of an engine attached to a long 
streamer of canvas painted to represent 
a railroad train and folded up in the wings 
like a concertina. As the profile engine 
was pulled quickly across the stage by 
ropes, the entire length of the train was 
unfolded rapidly to view. 


HE effect of different color schemes is 
highly HreunE Suppose, for exam- 
ple, the play hasa tragic tendency. To get 
the audience in the proper mood from the 
start, the curtain will rise on a “set” that 
will usually be painted in drab, uninviting 
tones. It gives the impression immediate- 
brat poverty or suffering, and the au- 
ience will feel a sense of discomfort before 
a line has been spoken. 

In “Daybreak,” we piqued the curios- 
ity of the audience by having the curtain 
slowly rise on a dark stage. Through a 
large, deep bay window at the back the 
dim light of a night sky vaguely revealed 
that the scene was an upper hallway. A 
andate clock at the left of the win- 

ow and an arm chair with a high back at 
the right were the only furnishings. White 
doors, right and left, obviously led to 

edrooms. From a trap extending to the 
footlights came a wide staircase ascending 
from below, the top step and newel post 
being on the stage level. 

A few seconds after the curtain arose, 
the door to the left opened very cautiously 
and a man in a dressing gown appe 
His features could not be distinguished. 
He tiptoed stealthily toward the opposite 
door, and stopped after he reached the 
center window, where he was silhouetted 
against the sky, now faintly streaked 
with dawn. At this moment the grand- 
father clock struck five. The man ad- 
vanced cautiously across the stage until 
he reached the other door. He tried the 
knob; the door was locked. He put his ear 
to the crack of the door and listened. Ap- 
parensy he heard nothing, for he turned 

ack. 

Then came the distinct sound of a 
latchkey in the door below stairs. Imme- 
diately alert, he slipped behind a heavy 
velvet curtain hanging at the window. 
The opening of a heavy door and the soft 
impact of its cautious closing were heard— 
then the sound of footsteps proceedi 
with great caution up the stairs. "Á 
second later, the back of a woman's head 
appeared just above the footlights as she- 
mounted the steps. At the top, she 
leaned against the newel post in apparent 
exhaustion. Presently she took a key 
from her hand bag, moved carefully 
toward the door at the right, and gently 
unlocked and opened it. There was 2 
flood of rose ibt from within. As the 
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door closed the man emerged from behind 
the curtains. A shaft of light showed a 
gleaming yet on the floor. He leaned 
over, picked up a bag with a tassel of 
beads, held it up and pantomimed his 
amazement. The curtain fell. 

“Who were these people?” “What 
were they trying to conceal from each 
other?” “What would happen next?" 
were the logical, inevitable mental re- 
actions on the part of the audience. The 
general sense of gloom had its definite 
purpose. 

On the other hand, a bright, cheerful 
tone to the settings will give the impres- 
sion that events are fair-favored. This 
can be carried too far, just as the drabness 
can be carried too far. David Belasco, for 
example, will not permit the use of red 
flowers in his plays because they distract 
attention. This distraction is fatal to 
illusion and must be killed at all costs. 
In *Information, Please!" during the 
early part of this season the opening 
scene was in the smart boudoir of a titled 
English woman. The mirrors on the 
dressing table reflected the light from the 
footlights and borders, no matter where 
the table was placed. To avoid such re- 
flection, stage mirrors are usually frosted. 
But here in a smart bedroom the illusion 
would have been destroyed, for any 
woman would have felt that dressing 
tables do not have frosted mirrors. The 
dificulty was finally overcome by ap- 
plying a coat of white shellac, which the 
audience could not detect and which did 
not reflect the lights. 


MUSIC is becoming more difficult to 
LVA employ for stage effects. In the old 
days each emotion had its standard tune. 
There was a sentimental strain from the 
orchestra for a love scene, while the vil- 
lain’s entrance was heralded by "tum- 
tum-tum-tum-ta-ta," which crescendoed 
to the fourth "tum" and then died away 
softly. We have passed the age where 
that is permissible. But music is still as 
important for emotional stimulus as it 
was years ago, although its introduction 
now must be natural—all to maintain the 
illusion of reality. 

In *Lilac Time" the scene showed 
British officers billeted back of the front 
lines in a little French town, under martial 
law, of course. À young French boy in 
the play is called before the commanding 
officer for playing his violin in the streets 
after hours. The boy explains that he 
has been serenading his sweetheart. 

“You will have to do your love-making 
earlier in the evening," admonishes the 
officer. 

Later, during an important love scene, 
the mellow strains of the violin are heard 
off stage. The music helped the love 
scene immensely, and was quite natural 
under the circumstances. 

In the same play, Jeannine, the French 
girl heroine, is taught by the British 
soldiers to sing “ Pack Up Your Troubles 
in Your Old Kit Bag and Smile, Smile, 
Smile." All is light, and love and laugh- 
ter. That is early in the play; the au- 
dience does not hear the tune again until 
Jeannine receives news of her lover's 
death. In this tragic scene, when the 
agonized girl is feeling that her life is 
bereft of all hope, joy, dreams, she sud- 
denly hears the “Smile, Smile, Smile” of 
passing soldiers, singing as they return 
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Experts on Interstate 
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from the front. This dramatic contrast 
always moved audiences deeply. 

Let us turn from tragedy a moment. 
There is the comic contrast which is in- 
serted to lighten the piece for the simple 
reason that few plays can be continuously 
tearful for long. Audiences may like 
what is called a “sad” play, yet they 
don't want to sniffe chrourhout the 
performance. There may be humor in 


* everything, even in the spectacle of the 


jilted youth who walks around the streets 
all night, reciting Dante to himself to 
deepen the tragedy. Everybody can, and 
does, laugh at him, but deis is nothing 
humorous about the incident to him—for 
the time being. It is all in the point of 
view. 

Humor is suspended in a tragic incident 
in real life, but not on the stage. In ‘‘The 
Crowded Hour," the róle I portrayed was 
that of a telephone operator who was 
badly hurt by sticking at the switchboard 
during a bombardment. A week after 
first-aid treatment an army surgeon 
comes to dress the wound. 

“She must have quiet and plenty of 
nourishing food," says someone. 

“Has she had it?” is the next inquiry. 

At this point one of the s hands 
whacks a drum back stage to indicate the 
bursting of a shell near by. 

“Listen to the quiet," answers the 
comedian. Not once did the audience fail 
to laugh heartily. 

“And the food?” 

The comedian points to a heel of stale 
bread placed conspicuously on the table. 
That means another “sure-fire” laugh. 
These things, seemingly spontaneous, are 
carefully planned in advance. 

je a sure way of achieving contrast 
is by repetition. Ít is a trick, and it is 
expected, yet it never fails to receive a 
laugh. Put a character in a play, a 
ne’er-do-well, and let someone advise 
him at the outset of the play how to get 
on, perbaps in a speech shes this fashion: 

“Get up early, eat two eggs and a slice 
of toast, walk to work and write sixteen 
letters in five minutes.” 

Thereafter, let the hero repeat the 
identical speech to somebody else at 
regular intervals through the play, and he 
will be sure of getting that many laughs 
from the audience. 


N “A Prince There Was,” one of the 

season’s successes, the hero decides 
everything by flipping a coin. It is symbolic 
of a certain reckless trait in human nature 
that we all admire. One of the best bits 
of "business" in the play is the scene 
where the star is listening to a long and 
tiresome reading of a long and tiresome 
manuscript. There is a bottle of beer on 
the table, for which he reaches. As the 
audience focuses its gaze on his hand, he 
suddenly draws it back, extracts a coin 
from his pocket and flips it. A sad look at 
the bottle, the hand is drawn away, and 
the coin goes back. Everyone knew what 
was coming—it was an excellent trick— 
yet the laughter was as deep as any heard 
on Broadway this season. 

Occasionally it is well to trick the 
audience by not giving them what they 
expect. “The Fortune Hunter" was an 
excellent example of this, with the always 
lovable ne'er-do-well. The butler is about 
to pour him a high-ball. The waster 
stops him. 


* Not too much," he warns. 

“Too much what?” asks the butler. 

“Not too much seltzer.” 

The audience was unconsciously tricked, 
and liked it. 

It must not be thought for a minute 
that things like these just happen. It isa 
knack for dramatic sect that is possessed 
to the fullest degree by such producers as 
George M. Cohan and Winchell Smith, 
either of whom can take a manuscript 
that would die in rehearsals under ordi- 
nary conditions, and make a hit out of it, 
through the difficult process of inserting 
just such lines and business. 


"HE STEPPED on my laughs" is the 
frequent plaint of the comedian. To 
understand what he means one must 
realize that a brief period must elapse be- 
tween the delivery of a line and the time 
the audience “gets” it. If another player 
speaks too quickly, before the audience 
has ahiorbed fully the humor of the line, 
it “kills the laugh,” or at least cripples it. 
Considerate actors are careful not to step 
on laughs, but it sometimes requires 
thought to gauge the audience. No two 
audiences are exactly alike, of course, yet 
it is surprising how it is possible to predict 
the length of time for an audience to 
respond. You have to allow a trifle more 
time in certain situations for a Bronx 
audience to “get” a line that has an in- 
stant response from Broadway. 

Many persons who use the term “up 
stage" fail to réalize that it means some- 
thing more than a mental attitude. To 
grasp its significance in the theatre one 
must understand that the further the 
actor is "up stage," that is, away from 
the footlights and near the back drop, the 
more necessary it becomes for the other 
actors in the scene to turn their faces “‘up 
stage"—away from the audience. The 
actor who wants to take advantage of this 
will just about monopolize attention. His 
own face and the backs of his fellow 
players will be toward the audience, so 
that the facial expressions of the latter are 
quite lost. I have witnessed scenes on the 
stage in which two equally matched “‘up- 
stage" artists have fought their battle to 
a finish in full view of the audience. First, 
one would take a step “up stage" and 
then the other, until they would both be 
playing against the back drop. I need not 
add these things do not make for efh- 
ciency. 

The actor, generally of the old school, 
who cannot leave the stage without an 
"exit speech" is known to all of us. Re 
hearsals must be stopped while the author 
provides a line which he may deliver just 
as he reaches the door and passes from 
view. Failing that, he is pretty likely to 
slam the door as he makes his exit. For 
some strange reason, this slam usually 
makes the audience break into applause. 
The same type of actor knows that if he 
roundly denounces the villain, with the 
words, “The road to hell is paved with 
such men as you,” the speech may some- 
times miss fire, but if on the last word he 
rolls his eyes to heaven and brings his 
hand down with a resounding whack, he 
is sure of his round of applause. 

To tricks such as these, however, real 
artists.do not resort. There are a thou- 
sand and one other effects, not based 
on selfishness, that are practically ‘‘sure 
fire.” Even skeptics who know all the 
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actors in a cast personally, and all the 
tricks, invariably respond to emotional 
crises or moments of mirth. They know 
the theatre is but a symbol of life and not 


| life itself, and they cry and laugh with the 


rest of us. And if you don't believe me, 
after all I have told in this article of how 
the emotions of the public are subtly as- 
saulted, try to laugh in the "sob scene" 
of the next emotional drama that comes 
your way. Just try it. 


MINNIE MADDERN FISKE, the 
most brilliant actresson the American 
stage today, will talk to the readers 
of this magazine next month about 
people and life on both sides of the 
footlights. Mrs. Fiske stands for the 
highest ideals in the theatre and her 
knowledge of it is almost unequalled, 
for she has been on the stage since 
she was a baby less than two years old. 


The Troubles of a 
Sixteen-Year-Old 
Matchmaker 


(Continued from page 43) 


your ukulele away in camphor, I sup- 
pose. Why do you always accuse me of 
having your things? I never touch them." 

“You are standing in my slippers now, 
you—you—" 


“I found them in the bathroom. If 
you'd put away your things—” 
“Say, Betty, have some gum!” Ted 


sat on the edge of the bed and lowered his 
voice for confidential purposes. *'Sis, 
who's the little queen in the new house 
across the street? I’ve traveled a bit in 
my day” (I suppose he meant between 
Fort Slocum and New York), “but, 
believe me, she’s some baby doll!" And 
he kissed his fingers to the air Frenchily. 

“Name’s Murphy,” I lisped between 
the hairpins in my mouth, while I took 
down my hair. “We don’t know them. 
Most of the Navy’s ahead of you,” I 
added encouragingly, and Ted grabbed his 
cap and hurried out, so as not to lose any 
more time. 

As | went over to pull down my shade, 
I heard a soft cough just underneath my 
window. I leaned way out and nearly fell 
through the crimson rambler when 1 saw 
Miss Mondel standing there shining in 
the moonlight. She wears slippery black 


| clothes that make you think of enamel. 
Even her red hair shone. She looked like 
a new automobile. Some men go crazy 
over that type; I don’t. She looked 
vampish to me, and I'd just as soon have 
told her so, only she began to talk first. 
| “Betty child," she purred, “do you 
| know where John is d 
I am nothing if not loyal to my family. 


' | Hadn’t her father called my father names? 


| Here was my chance to get even. I cast 
about in my mind for the most effective 
thing to say and it was quite a surprise to 
me when Í realized that the truth would 
do so nice! 


ly. 
| “Yes,” l said—and waited. 
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Her eyes lit up eagerly, and she cried, 
“Well?” almost too loudly if she didn’t 
want Dad to hear her. 

*He's down on the beach with Rosy,” 
I informed. "They're in love; they are 
going to be married. It—it was announced 


'to-night after dinner." 


If it had not been for our feud, I'd have 
felt sorry for her. She grasped the rose 
vine with both hands, and I guess the 
thorns must have hurt her, because she 
sort of cried out. Then she never said a 
word, just turned and glided out of the 
garden. That sort of woman always 
glides. 


LEANED on the window sill a long 

while. Finally Ted's squeaky voice 
chanting "I'll Think of You," accom- 
panied by the whine of therescued ukulele, 
floated on the night air from across the 
street. Two sailors went home; but one 
remained. I felt sorry for him. Ted is 
the tireless kind, if you know what I 
mean. 

“They all have someone but me,” I 
thought. And then I remembered Jim. 
Ah—Jim! It struck me I'd go up and see 
if he was in. 

I knew just how he'd be sitting: feet 
on the fender of his fireplace, book in 
hand, and pipe in mouth. can is the quiet 
one of our family; he never scowls at me 
nor asks me where the Sam Hill I put 
his mackinaw. I felt that I never under- 
stood Jim so well. He had been “over the 
top” many times since he last sat smok- 
ing in his comfy room. The only differ- 
ence is, he has to hold his book with his 
left hand now; the other sleeve he will 
always have to wear tucked into the 
pocket of his coat. Dad cautioned us all 
not to mention it, just to act as if it 
hadn’t happened. So no one in our family 
has shown grief for Jim, we’ve just been 
so thankful we have him at all. Only 
Mother—she was in his room a long, long 
while the night he came home, and when 
she came out, she stumbled down-stairs, 
went out, and walked up and down the 
beach in the moonlight; I watched her 
from my window. 

I went up in my dressing gown and my 
slippers, r mean Ted's slippers, and 
knocked softly at ps door. 

“Come in, Mother!” 

Jim has the kind of voice that makes 
you want to tell him everything that has 
ever happened to you. 

“It isn’t Mother, it’s me,” I said. He 
looked surprised, but invited me to sit on 
the arm of his chair so as to be friendly. 

“This is an unexpected pleasure, Betty; 
I'm sorry I have no apples or candy to 
offer you to-night. If I had known you 
were coming— 

“Tm not hungry,” I said. 

He looked so alarmed I hastened to 
add, "I've had some." 

“Oh!” 

“Jim, everybody in the world, or at 
least, everybody in this house but you 
and me, is in love. All but us—we're out 
of it. We'll have to love each other." 

My voice trembled; I suddenly felt so 
sorry for Jim in a way I hadn't thought of 
before, but I didn't want him to know it. 

“Why, we do, little sister. But what's 
the matter? Who is in love, and why do 
you care?" 

* Norah's in love; Thomas is in love; 
Ted’s going to be again, and John is in 


love and going to be married. But it's 
Rosy—I’ll miss her so—" I was nearly 
crying. I didn't know I felt so badly 
about Rosy until Jim's voice coaxed out 
the trouble. 

Now he said quietly: *Rosy? Rosy in 
love? Are you sure? What makes you 
think so?" 

"She said so—shamelessly. Said she'd 
like a chance to die for him, she loved him 
so. Of course he's handsome, and the 
family's dreadfully stuck up over him, 
and women are crazy about him; that 
Mondell woman sneaks around here—” 

“Betty, whom are you talking about, 
and had you better go on?” 

"Im talking about John, John and 
Rosy, who else? It's no secret—except 
from Dad. They'reout on the beach now." 

Jim's face had gone white and his lips 
twitched with pain. I was alarmed, but he 
straightened, and said, “It’s nothing, 
little sister; arm hurts still sometimes. 
I'm sorry to seem rude, but I’m so tired 
to-night that if you'll leave me I think 
I'l turn in." He did look as if he was 
simply all in, and I threw my arms around 
his neck and wanted so to stay there. 
He held me tight. Jim would be a won- 
derful man to have love you. 

Down in my own room, I threw myself 
on the bed and took “Vision of Salome” 
from under the mattress; a girl’s family 
makes this necessary, because everybody 
takes a hand at censoring everything she 
starts to read, and what one a pproves the 
other doesn't, and you don't get any- 
where. I had reached the part where 
Salome just had to have John the Ba 
tist’s head, when someone slammed the 
front door so it shook the whole house. 

* Where's Elizabeth?" 

When the family raises its voice and 
calls for “Elizabeth,” something has gone 
wrong. I’ve learned that from bitter 
experience. 


[QUb and agitated accents came from 

the sitting-room. Then Dad's voice, 
louder than the others demanding, 
“What does this mean, sir!" 

As this threatened to concern me, I 
dragged my weary bones out of bed again 
and hung over the banister. This custom 
also prevails in our house, though not 
tolerated if seen. 

Rosy had just reached the top of the 
stairs, breathless. She started to go by 
me, but I said, “Where are you going? 
What's up?" 

“I’m going to sleep in the spare room 
to-night. I am going home in the morn- 
ing, 1f not now. Oh, Betty! How could 
you! I never thought you were stupid!” 
And she rushed down the hall to her room, 
in tears. : 

As n interest in the conversation 
taking place below deepened, I gradually 
crept farther down the stairs. 

Tekh was saying, with a passion that 
was unbecoming an officer and a gentle- 
man, in my opinion, “Well, do something; 
I don’t care what it is, but do something 
to make that child tell the truth for a 
change. And it’s Miss Mondell I mean 
to marry, if you must know.” 

“Then what's this about Rosy?" Dad 
asked. 

"That's what I'd like to know. 
Elizabeth." 

I went up two steps. 

“Norah told your mother you were 
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engaged to Rosy, and it pleased us 
mightily, sir. You can’t play fast and 
es with women’s hearts this way. 

“Look here, Dad! You don’t flatter me 
much. I have zot played anything but 
eqs with any woman in my life. I met 

iss Mondell to-night and she refused to 
speak to me except to offer her congratu- 
lations on my engagement. I find, now, 
I'm supposed to be betrothed to Rosy! 
Why, 1 have never even looked at he 


said, ‘Mother, then you know? and I 
said, ‘Yes, and we hope, dear, that you 
and John will be very, very happy. It’s 
been a dream of mine for a long while.’ 
Rosy’s excitable and she ran up-stairs 
weeping. I hate to think—oh, dear, oh, 
dear!” 

“Where’s Elizabeth?” fairly roared 
John. I guess they get in the habit of 
doing that in the army. 


ELIZABETH was creeping up-stairs 

again as unobtrusively as possible, 
holding her head tenderly between her 
two hands. Elizabeth was thinking; and 
then she saw a great light. 

In spite of Fed's big slippers I made 
good time to the third story and pre- 
cipitated myself into Jim’s room for the 
second time that night. He hadn’t gone 
to bed, but lay on his couch, face very 
white still, and eyes burning darkly in the 
firelight. 

“Oh, Jim,” I cried in a panic; “I’m in 
dreadful trouble!" 

e up quickl enough at that. 
* What's the matter, Betty? 

"Come down-stairs and help me; 
something has gone wrong with dé love 
business. I’ve made a mistake. John’s 
reaily in love with Miss Mondell, and so 
Rosy must be in love with you. It's as 
clear as day now. But they are all wild 
at me. Hurry up! Rosy's crying her eyes 
out. All those things she xil: were meant 
for you." And as Te still remained star- 
ing at me stonily, I cried, “Oh, you do 
care for her! don't you, Jim?" 

“God, yes! but—" 

“Then come on! Hurry!" 

He came, mechanically, like a man in a 
dream, doubtful of his footing. We met 
Rosy on the second landing, all dressed to 
go home. I waited a minute to see if my 
help was needed further, but Rosy is a 
girl with a single idea, and Jim is the 
idea. She doesn't see yet how anyone 
could have thought otherwise. 

As I saw I wasn't needed there I 
scooted into Mother's room, which is in 
the front of the house. Out on her porch, 
I gave our (Ted’s and m S. O. S. 
whistle. Teddy responded like a brick, 
l'll say that for him. He came, and left 
the honors to the Navy. 

I called hoarsely to him, ‘Go tell Miss 
Mondell to come quickly. Tell her—tell 
her John's very ick.” 

4€ ut—" 


“Go!” And he went. The war has done 
some good. 

Back on the stairs, I heard Jim, loyal 
Jim, trying to explain to an indignant 

arent and a stuttering brother how 

lizabeth's imagination should be en- 
couraged, though, he admitted, directed. 

He had the skeptical attention of the 
family, when the telephone rang. Dad 
answered. I slid down a couple of steps. 

"What's that? Repeat that!” Every- 
one was quiet. 

“Well, I'll be d— P’ 

*What is the matter now?" anxiously 
inquired Mother. 

"Telegram from William." 

William is my next oldest brother. 

“Oh—” began Mother nervously, but 
Dad said, 

“Tt runs: ‘Just landed Newport News. 
Married. Home Monday. Get house 
ready for bride. William’.” 

other said wasn’t that nice; but Dad 
sputtered something about the house 
being turned into a matrimonial agency, 
when the door opened and Ted entered 
with Miss Mondell. Tableau! 

I giggled, but it was ill advised. 

Da pre his hand cordially enough to 
Miss Mondell and waved her over 
to John; but then he cleared his throat, 
an usted." Wines iabe [^ 

*Here," i up, thinking every- 
thing was all eon ore 

ell, go to bed. You can call it a 
day!” And he mumbled something about 
its being a blessing he hadn’t had five 
girls. You would gather that I'd caused 
the trouble, instead of the boys. 

Miss Mondell was sparkling an ex- 

lanation to John, beginning, “But, 

etty said—” 

I don’t like her, but they looked 
terribly smart, those two, standing to- 
gether. Maybe it will be all right; it’s 
none of my doing. 


IM looked like a man to whom the im- 
possible had happened, and dazed. I 
know now he had desired this thing a long 
while, and on his return was trying to 
learn to do something harder than 
soldiering—make the supreme sacrifice, 
not of his life, but of Rosy. And she was 
gazing up at him, and there wasn’t the 
shadow of a doubt in her lovely eyes. 
I sighed. 
Dad heard it, and said testily, “Here’s 
a letter from some jackanapes that 
uses Y. M. C. A. stationery, but I guess it 
will only be the proper punishment for 
you not to be allowed to have it,” and he 
ut my letter back in his pocket, after 
Dol the envelope off at arm's length to 
squint at it. 
But all the boys came at once to the 
rescue, John leading, as a captain should. 
“That’s not right, Dad. Let the kid 
have her letter!" 
“Oh, Dad, have a heart!" sang out Ted. 
Jim got it and handed it to me, and 
kissed me on the top of my head. 
^ [t was from Bobby, who is still “some- 
where in the Mediterranean," and it 
said, among other things, not to worry if 
the pac ber cream didn't take off the 
freckles, because he would marry me just 
the same, and that after these excitable, 
temperamental, foreign women, a nice, 
quiet, little American wife would look 
good to him. 
I won't show it to Dad until to-morrow. 
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and college entrance. In fact, em- 
ployers of practically all worth-while 
positions demand High School train- 
ing. You can’t hope to succeed in 
the face of this handicap. But you 
can remove it. Let the American 
School help you. 


FIT YOURSELF FOR A 
BIG FUTURE This Course, 


which has been 
prepared by some of America's leading pro- 

essors, will broaden your mind, and make 
you keen, alert and capable. It is complete, 
simplified and up-to-date. [t covers all sub- 
jects given in a resident school and meets ail 
requirements of a High School training, 
From the first lesson to the last you are 
carefully examined and coached. 


USE SPARE TIME ONLY 


people idle away 


Most hours a week. 
Probably you do. Use only one-fifth of your 
wasted hours for study and you can remove 
your present handicap within two m You 
will enjoy the lessons and the knowledge 

e 1 gain will well repay the time spent 
n study. 


YOU RUN NO 
RISK So that you may see for 


yourself how thorough and 
` complete our training is, 
we invite you to take ten lessons in the figh 
School Course—or any course of specialized 
training in the coupon below—before decid- 
ing whether you wish to continue. If you 
are not then satisfied, we will refund your 
money in full. We absolutely guarantee 
satisfaction, On that basis you owe it to 
yourself to make the test. 
Check and mail the coupon NOW for full 
particulars and Free Bulletin. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. H*18 Chicago, Illinois 


Explain how I can qualify 
for the position checked. 


«+ «High School Graduate - .Lawyer 
. Electrical Engineer . .Business Manager 
. -Eleo. Light & Power Supt. ...Certified Pub. Accountant 
. -Hydroelectrio Engineer . . Accountant and Auditor 
. «Telephone Engineer . .Bookkeeper 
. . Telegraph Engineer Stenographer 
. . Wireless Operator Fire Insurance Expert 
. „Architect .. Sanitary Engineer 
. Building Contractor . . .Master Plum! 
Civil Engineer ...Heating & Vent. Engineer 
Structural Engineer . . „Automobile Engineer 
Mechanical Engineer . .. Automobile 
Shop Superintendent . . „Airplane Mechanio 
team Engineer . » General Education Course 
Draftsman and Designer . Common School Branches 
NAme.,..... ceccccccccccccccccccccence TP 
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Select one of these STANDARD Brands—buy it regu- 
larly—call for it by NAME--and you will always get 


the same fine texture and uniform quality. 
A. P. W. SATIN TISSUE—the finest 


toilet tissue we know how to make. Very 
light and strong—cheaper than the poor- 

aper you can buy—2,500 sheets to 
a roll. 


PURE WHITE -- is the rich quality, 
white-as-snow, Japanese crepe, wrapped TA 
in sanitary protecting sheet. 


CROSSCUT—the qüality 
weight tissue. Heavier than Sa 
—absolutely sanitary. 


FORT ORANGE—similar to Crosscut 
—sheets a little smaller and lighter in col- 
or—quality paper—perfectly soluble in water. 

to us for it and we will send 


ONLIWON—the quality folded package it direct in plain envelope. 


A. P. W. PAPER COMPANY, Department 16, Albany, N. Y. 


of paper served automatically from the at- 
tractive cabinet that protects it from dust and 
germs, prevents waste and matches your bath- 
room fittings. 


A. P. W. products are made from new clean stock 
in a sanitary factory, under ideal conditions and are 
just the finest kind of paper we know how to make. 


.' We have prepared this folder to 
' enable you to select just the type of 
paper you prefer. It contains samples 
of allof the A. P. W. QUALITY PROD- 
UCTS. You 
may get one of 
these folders 
FREE at the 
store which dis- 
= plays this A. P. 
wW. AGENCY sign or send 


medium 
tin Tissue 


== - 5 | 
, AKE your spare time bring you a Dollar a Day extra to help pay the bills 
Don t Worry! M that are accumulating in abito of your efforts to make both ends meet. 


Start a business of your own. No capital necessary. All you need is some spare time and a desire to 

succeed in introducing The American Magazine, Woman's. Home Companion and Farm and Fireside. 

For aad eay bd write to Chief of erg aaa Staff, Desk 14-A, The Crowell Publishing Company, 
|_ 381 urth Avenue, New York City, N X. 


Z No Muss S 
No Mixing No Spreading 
_, No Trouble 


The easiest, quickest and cleanest way to 
rid your premises of rats and mice. Where 
rats and mice frequent just crum- 


Bis-Kit 


” They will seek it, eat it and die out-doors. Each Bis-Kit 
contains a different bait, so attractive that rats and mice 
will eat it in preference to the choicest grain and food. 

Why take chances of mixing poisons when you can buy 


RAT BIS-KIT already prepared? 
25c and 35c at all drug and general stores. 


THE RAT BISCUIT CO. 
Springfield, Ohio 


You 
also 
can kill 
roaches, 
rats, mice, etc., 
a with Rat Bis-Kit 

Paste. In tubes 25c. 
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| We Divided the Job— 


but Stuck Together 


(Continued from page 58) 


| world, for men and women who come to a 
| circus leave all care and worry at home. 


They~ are kids again—excited, good- 
natured, seeking a chance to laugh either 
at the show or at each other. All the 


| jostling, the rough handling, the pushing, 


the jamming, and discomforts are part 
of the day’s fun. They are kids again, 
and no kid objects to being jostled or 
jammed in a crowd. They will scramble 
at the ticket wagon, fight to reach the 
entrance, laugh at torn clothes and 
wilted collars. If the doorkeeper grabs 
a man and shoves him down the right 
passage, he does not get mad. At a 
theatre he would want to fight; but at a 
circus he grins. It is because he is playing 
boy again for a few hours. 

hi the performance you will discover, 
if you analyze the acts, that in practically 
everything the circus man is playing to 
this child-interest in grown people. We 
understand that men and women are 
there to forget care, and therefore strive 
to avoid anything that might tend to sug- 
gest anything unpleasantor bring back any 
sorrowful memories. No act that mi ht 
suggest accident or injury is permitted. 

Yo ou may recall that for years the cir- 
cuses strove to secure the most exciting 

"thrillers." It was said that the nearer 
a man or woman came to breaking his or 
her neck the higher the salary. Now 
you may observe that, to a great extent, 
the dangerous and seemingly dangerous 
acts have been cut out. This is because 
we discovered that at the climax of such 
acts four out of five of the women and 
children turned away their faces and 
refused to look. 


HOWMEN, whether performers or. 
^ employees, are a clan apart from all 
others. e believe they are broader, 
more liberal, and freer than the average 
American, and we know that they are 
intensely American. This is partly due 
to the rough outdoor life, the Ed work, 
and the absence of temptations to a 
softer life. Partly, too, it is due to the 
broadening effect of meeting and seeing 
hundreds of thousands of people, and 
unconsciously studying life in many 
localities. Morally, circus people are 
perhaps the cleanest class in the world, 
probably for the same reasons. The life 
they lead brings them into close, almost 
family, relations, the boys and girls marry 
young, and one generation trains the 
next in the acts. 

One thing which perhaps would sur- 
prise the outsider is the entire absence of 
any false pride. Their pride in their work 
is remarkable; but there are no false ideas. 
This may be partly the results of the old 
training, when everyone “doubled in 
brass." They learned to help one another, 
to do any work that was necessary. The 
highest paid artist feels not the slightest 
hesitation about helping with the canvas, 
or doing any other work, if it is for the 

ood of the show. In a way, a circus 
ecomes a sort of commune, each mem- 


We Divided the Job—but Stuck Togetber, by Joun RINGLING 


ber trying to help the others. 
seen a man, ballet master of the Metro- 
politan Opera in winter, but with us in 
summer, jump into a mudhole and put 
his shoulder to the wheel of a mired wagon. 
Ernie Clark, who perhaps is the greatest 
aérialist ever deve opek head of a family 
of remarkable performers, holds hoops 
for the equestrians to leap through. Our 
highest-paid publicity men do not hesi- 
tate to seize stickers or paste pots and 
work as bill posters, if an emergency 
demands such work. 

Part of this is the result of tradition 
and training; but we feel, also, that much 
of it is loyalty to the organization and to 
us. Our men and women are extremely 
loyal, and this is probably due to the fact 
that we have kept close to them, and are 
sincerely interested in them and their 
welfare. In fact, I think that a great 
bulk of all labor troubles could be elimi- 
nated if employers kept closer in contact 
with their workers. Employers should have 
an interest in those associated with them, 
and when workers feel that the boss really 
likes them, and is concerned with their 
welfare, misunderstandings are avoided. 

The respect of the trouper for women 
is almost beyond belief. It is much of 
the same spirit that is seen in the Western 


outdoor man, and probably is the result | 


of knowing so few women intimately. 
If you were to take the finest lady in the 
land onto a circus lot and introduce her, 
say to a boss hostler in rough clothes, 
and perhaps dirty, he would greet her 
with a deference and a dignity that 
would impress her because of its realness. 

May I be pardoned for speaking thus 
of our people? But I feel justified in 
doing so, because I admire them and 
know what they are. 


HE business end of a circus is, of 

A course, vital. The expenses are 
extremely heavy, especially in these days 
of high cost. Every detail must be care- 
fully watched; minutes count in huge 
sums, and efficiency is at a premium in 
every department. I have heard it re- 
marked that there is a great leakage and 
extravagance. One expert declared that 
we waste thousands of dollars on tele- 
grams alone. The truth is that what he 
calls leakage is not wastage. We have a 
habit of sending long telegrams running 
into hundreds of words. It is expensive, 
but not waste. We send such telegrams 
to save time and delays. Our business is 
in constant motion. But beyond saving 
time, our object is to avoid mistakes. The 
average person who sends a telegram 
counts words, and often skeletonizes to 
save pennies. He takes the risk of not 
making clear his meaning. "We send 
letters by wire, and if we avoid one such 
mistake a year it pays. 

Another point we long ago settled upon 
is that, whenever one of the Ringlings 
employs a person, none of the others will 
discharge him for any reason. The man 
who hired him is entirely responsible, 
and must deal with the situation himself. 
The acceptance of such complete re- 
sponsibility has been a good thing for 
each of us, causing us to exercise more 
care than perhaps we would have done 
otherwise; and rt certainly has avoided 
any chances of clashes of authority. 

Further than that, we never permit 
personal likes or dislikes to enter into 


I have! 


ood taste 
tichness with 
sparkle . . . 
in these 
smart 
Cravats 


HENEY BROTHERS 
E W 


ecause the wealth 
of Midas couldnt buy 


better cig arette^ 


Accountancy 


The one profession that is not 
overcrowded and offers an immedi- 
ate opening with excellent pay for 
every properly-trained 1aan—is the 
profession of the Certified Public 
Accountant, either in public or pri- 
vate practice. Large corporations 
throughout the country are lookin 
for accountants (read the Want Ads. 
A recent Government bulletin called 
for 750 accountants and auditors. 


Honors Won 

In the last five years Walton stu- 
dents have won five gold medals in 
Illinois C. P. A. Examinations, For 
two successive years they won highest 
honors in the American Institute 
national examinations, competin: 
with graduates ofall other residentan: 
correspondence accountancy schools, 


Endorsements 
Great industrial corporations from 
Standard Oil of California to New 
teney Zinc of New York have chosen 
alton Courses for their employees. 


Leading accountants have selected 
this school to train their employees— 
and even their sons. Nineteen uni- 
versities have adopted our courses. 


If You Are Satisfied 
to stay where you are, we can do 
nothing for you—but if you want to 
go higher and are willing to work, we 
can train you—in spare hours—at 
slight cost—in a very short time—to 
secure a bigger salary. Send for “The 
Walton Way toaBetter Day” —today! 
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E E ES Mahe him proud of your complexion 


E WANTS you to look your best on all occasions, and is 
always proud when others admire you, but no matter how 
exquisite the gown or how prettily dressed the hair, a poor com- 
plexion ruins the otherwise charming effect. 
The cleansing qualities of Resinol Soap are of the utmost value for im- 
proving poor complexions. It is refreshing, soothing and healing. 


At all druggists. Try it today. Trial free. Write 


Dept. A-84, Resinol, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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| An Ambitious Girl 


Miss Aline McDonald earned enough 

money introducing The American Magazine, 

Woman's Home Companion and Farm and 

Fireside to pay for her own education 
94 *. and that of her two sisters. 
i You also have some ambition. . 


, Desk N, 
IN RAN Possibly it is to possess something 
| ing Company, 381 N you cannot afford. Let us help you attain it. 


| Foutth Avenue, ` . . . 
New York City We want a real, live representative in your neighbor- 


| I would like to meke N, hood. Ambitious people giving all their time to our 
show me how. work are earning from $3.00 to $8.00 a day. Those 

securing subscriptions as a side line are making 
50 cents an hour or more. 


Send me coupon with your name and address filled in and 
I'll help you to realize your ambition. 


Name 


Address 


business relations with our employees. 
I am conscious that we have violated 
this in permitting personal /ikes to con- 
|! trol our moves sometimes; but dislikes 


| ' do not count. If a man is efficient, is 


valuable to the organization, and consid- 
ered the best person available for a cer- 
| tain position, he holds the job. 


{| T have spoken elsewhere of our policy 


! of honest dealing with the public, and 
perhaps some may criticize the state- 
ments, and argue that we are not strictly 
honest in our advertising, especially on 
bill boards. Such a charge would be 
unwarranted. We insist upon honesty. 
and never have—nor ever shall—adver- 
tised any attraction that. is not shown. 
But, you may charge, the bill board: 
exaggerate. That is true, and there is à 

; very simple reason for this: The public 

likes and demands such exaggeration, and 

the flamboyant language of the posters 
fills this demand. 


"THE language of the circus poster is 

unique. Originally it was the result of 
| opposition shows striving to outdo one 
another in startling announcements. 
Charles, who is the greatest scholar in 
the family, and an authority on words, 
created a new vocabulary and the style 
caught public fancy. We understand now, 
although we did not at the time, that we 
| had struck upon the child-appeal in 
another form. All children, and all 
primitive minds, love big words, and love 
exaggeration. The boy who sees four 
dogs in the back yard invariably says 
there are a thousand dogs out there. 
When he offers to bet, he always wants to 
bet a hundred million billion dollars. 
He is not striving to deceive, but to 
express bigness in his own way. 

he circus posters do the same thing: 
there is no eint to deceive the public— 
but to express the hugeness of evervthing 
in figures that carry the idea. If we have 
fifty elephants, and say a hundred, it 
pleases rather than offends. On circus 
day, everybody wants to think and talk 
in big figures, because on circus day we 
are boys and girls again, and we want to 
believe that dere are a hundred million 
trillion elephants in the parade, and a 
billion funny clowns, and whole bushels 
and bushels of beautiful ladies on white 
horses. 


WILLIAM COOPER PROCTER, one 
of the country’s big business men who 
has wanted his employees to share 
his fortunes, will tell next month 
how his plan works. This is some- 
thing in which everybody is deeply 
interested now, when both employers 
and employees are trying to introduce 
a new spirit into their relations. Mr. 
Procter's plant was a pioneer in this 
matter and he tells some remarkably 
interesting facts of how individual 
workers have been affected. His own 
life story is an extraordinary one. 


‘‘ QUEER Things that People Swal- 
low and Still Live" is the title of an 
article next month by a medical 
authority, who tells of some most 
surprising things which surgeons 
have found by “prospecting” in the 
human stomach. 
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I Refuse to Grow 
Old 


(Continued from page 67) 


that I can remember all sorts of trivial and 
useless things; I can remember who was the 
champion welter weight in '89, and what 
team won the pennant in '97; but ask me 
something of real importance; ask me who 
was vice president of the United States 
forty-seven years ago, and I have to turn 
to the encyclopedia to find out. 

When I an and parse myself, as I 
often do, I realize that I know less than I 
did twenty years ago, and keep on know- 
ing less every day; and the things I do 
know are mostly pipe dreams. Yet when 
I mingle with younger fellows I am always 
conscious of a powerful impulse to pose as 
a hip-pocket Solomon because | have been 
hanging around on earth longer than they. 
Only fe other day an extremely bright 
young fellow who is making his mark as a 
newspaper man was arguing in favor of a 
style of reporting now much in vogue. 

I condemned the style with intense heat 
and bitterness, and tried to shrivel up the 
young man by saying, “And I was oing 
newspaper work before you were born.’ 
Had T been doing newspaper work before 
Noah was born, the fact would have had 
no weight in such an argument. I simply 
forgot myself for a moment, and yielded 
to one of the impulses which argue senile 
decay. 

There is nothing finer in the world than 
honored old age. There is nobody more 
popular than the man of wintry years 
who is benevolent and optimistic, who is 
as much interested in the world of to-day 
as in the world of day before yesterday, 
and who does not painfully insist that all 
flesh is grass. Such an old man in the 
house is a wellspring of pleasure. I hope 
to be that sort of a wellspring so long as I 
infest this planet; and with that end in 
view I am constantly striving to put one 
over on Father Time, and run my bluff so 
well that people will say, “What an extra- 
ordinarily youthful old relic that extra- 
ordinarily youthful old relic is!” 

Now and then I meet a stranger who 
says, “Why, I’ve always judged, from 

our rhymes, that you were a young fel- 
owl" Then my bosom is inflated with 
honest pride, and I feel that my efforts 
are not in vain. 


IN MY endeavor to take a fall out of 
Father Time I work on the theory that 
it is the mental attitude that counts. Of 
course it is well to cover up my bone spav- 
ins and other physical defects, as much 
as possible, but if one keeps his head 

outhful, the multiplying infirmities of 
dus body will be overlooked to a large ex- 
tent. 

And to maintain the spirit of optimism 
one must use such faculties as he possesses, 
use them until the last day of his earthly 
sojourn, whether he cashes in at seventy 
or a hundred. There is no greater mistake 
than this thing of "retiring from active 
life.” Men sido work hard are always 
looking forward to the happy day when 
they'll have amassed sufficient plunder to 
justify them in quitting the beastly grind, 


This Wonderful Range 
With Two Ovens 


T T AS 


“Makes Cooking Easy" : 


5 


Bakes Bread, Cake, Pies, Biscuits-Broils Steak 
and Cooks Nine Different Vegetables and Cereals 
All At One Time. 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 


The Coal section and the Gas section 
are just as separate as though you 
had two ranges in your kitchen. 


Note the two gas ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled, and one for 
broiling, with white enamel door. 

The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 
See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners for 
gas and four covers for coal. 


When in a hurry both coal and gas ovens can be operated at the same time, using one 
for baking bread or roasting meats and the other for pastry baking—It “Makes Cooking Easy” 


" Gold Medal 


Glenwoo 


d 


Write for handsome free booklet 175 that tells all about it. 
Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. UG Er Beating Stoves and Furnaces. 


also manufactured : 
IN-INSTANT FORM 3 


OR the most delicious cup of coffee or tea put HH 
Faust Instant Coffee or Tea in à cup—add hot 


water and serve. Made in a second—no waste 

—no grounds or leaves—no boiling or cooking 
—no tg to clean. What's more—Faust Instant Hi 
Tea and Coffee contain no acids and are easily digested. Send KE 
dealer's name and 45c (foreign 5 ce or tea, Donl- HA 


Se) for coff E 
ers supplied direct or by jobbers. JOBBERS—WRITE US. Bà 


FAUSTZINSTANT/COFFEEST 
FE BLANKE TEALCOFFEE G ST. Lo 


¿Music Lessons 


! UNDER MASTER TEACHERS | 


j 


you. 


Any Instrument or Voice 
are interested in—Piano, Harmony, Voice, Public School 
Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, or Reed 
Organ—and we will send our FREE CATALOG covering 
all instrumental and vocal courses. Send NOW. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 


us course you 


5931 Siegel-Myers Bidg. Chicago, Illinois 
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Published August Twenty-First 
More Than One-Half Million Copies Already Sold 
First Printing, 750,000 Copies 


Harold Bell Wright 


has given to the "heart of the world" a book that will 
strengthen human faith to happiness 


THE RE-CREATION OF BRIAN KENT 


Illustrations in Colors by J. Allen St. John — 


THE RE-CREATION OF BRIAN KENT, sweet and appealing 
in its pathos and vibrant with the local color of the mystic, en- 
chanted Ozarks— The Shepherd of the Hills Country—marks the 
author's greatest advance in story telling charm. Brian Kent, 
Auntie Sue, Judy and Betty Jo are wonderful creations. There 
are thrilling incidents related with such vivid realism that one reads 
with breathless interest. And yet the fascinating power of the 
story is rather in the clean-cut analysis of life and character, and 
in the skillful visualization of the clash and conflicts of life's in- 
visible forces out of which the thrilling incidents come. 


Full Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 Everywhere 
Other Novels by Harold Bell Wright — Nearly Eight Million Sold 


That Printer of Udell’s— The Shepherd of the Hills— The Calling 

of Dan Matthews — The Winning of Barbara Worth — Their 

Yesterdays —The Eyes of the World —When a Man's a Man 
Mr. Wright's Allegory of Life 


"A ions sm tamine” Lhe Uncrowned King 


Publishers, THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Chicago 
231- 233 W. Monroe St. E. W. Reynolds, President 


Cloth, 60 Cents 
Leather, $125 


Note—You must see The Shepherd of the Hills now in Ten Reel Motion 
Picture. i 


Scenario and Direction in every detail by 
Harold Bell Wright —ERSONALLY. 


Heron VER PRs medie, O to aaraa 


Money-Making Farms—17 States 
$10 to $100 acre. Stock, tools. crops often included to 
settle quickly. Write for big illustrated catalogue. 

E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY 
2026 B. T., Sun Bldg. New York 


: Send Sketch of your Invention 

se for Advice Regarding Patent 

Protection. Twenty Years Ex- 

perience. Hand-book on Patents sent Free. TALBERT & 


| TALBERT, Pateat Lawyers, 4613 Talbert Building, Washington, D. C. 


dE t 
EXPORTING 
Foreign Trade Experts E 
in Great Demand 74 


Plan Your Home Right 


Our Specialized Home Bufld- 
er'à Service will belp you to 
get the most artistic design— 
the utmost comfort, conven- 
fence, satisfaction and pride 
from your home. Write for 
une of our new series of plan 
books—state whether inter- 
A ested in bungalows, cottages, 
= or two-story homes. 

cial Offer— Three plan books, showing 100 d , and 
Sfc montns vubeeriptibe to Ketthts Magazine fall of. Pepio 
ideas and for twenty year a leading authority for bome-bu: ) 
— all for $2.00 (peraonal check $2.10). 


Keith Corporation, 303 Abbay Building, Minneapolis 


opened the markets 
of the world to the United States. 
NEARLY every concern i marketing 
ite. product foreign fle ‘But bow? There. 
noug! ers assistants 
thousands to fill the demand, and business needs 
men wi export conditions. 
A Great Opportunity -- Big Salaries 
And Advancement 
Get out of the rut of routine, and occupy an execu- 
tive position in a new business—a fascinating 
business, with an executive’s salary and the chance 
totravel See the countries you have heard about, 
Dr, Stempel, Mgr. Co-Operation Dep't. of LaHaci- 
enda, has written a practical course on exporting. 


Become an Expert in 


ANKING 


For forty years he sold goods out the wor! ever before. They need men trained 

end knows business conditions in foreign cities as Splendid opportunities open for cashiers, m tellers, 

you know the avcnues of your n. Heis now ex- trust officers, etc. Make yourself a Banking Expert thru 

port counsellor to many 4 ot America’s largest firms. the LaSalle Course in Banking and Finance. Only spare 
ie cours: el c grad time ired. jer 

from this school can handle exporting details effici- required, M te Ess 


| Send for FREE BOOK 


Our free book tells all about the opportunities in Banking 
for LaSalle trained experts. Write for this book and com- 
plete information on the LaSalle method of training men for 
quick advancement and larger salaries. 

LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
“The World's Greatest Extension University'* 
Dept. 933-BF. Chicago, Ill, 


ently and correctly. Any man or woman with ordi- 
nary education can finish this course in three to five 
months, spare time. Salaries are high, opportunities 
unlimited. The demand is great for trained exporters. 


Send immediately for our free booklet E3, a beautl- 
ful, Interesting treatise telling about this new fleld. 


Standard Business Training Institute, Buffalo, N. Y. 


and taking it easy. And that day, when 
it comes, really is the darkest of their 
lives, although it takes them a while to 
realize it. 

Western towns all have a good sprin- 
kling of retired farmers among their inhabi- 
tants. These honest yeoman toiled dili- 
gently until they reached a certain age, 
when they sold their farms and moved to 
town to bask on downy beds of ease and 
have a bully time the rest of their days. 
They are the most unhappy men in the 
world. After a few inontls of loafing 
around town with no mules to curry or 
setting hens to look after, they become 
sick and tired of it; they get tired of talk- 
ing politics, and playing checkers, and lis- 
tening to the phonograph playing “‘Uncle 
Josh" records in the drugstore, and they 
would give their halidoms to be back on 
the farm, picking cockleburs out of the 
sorrel mare's tail. 

No man who is used to hard work and 

lenty of it can endure gilded ease very 
ong. There is nothing rusts a man out so 
quickly as having nothing to do, and no 
one is so rich that he can afford to drop 
his tools and spend the rest of his life in a 
hammock. 


PEOPLE who contemplate “retiring” at 
fifty or fifty-five should consider that 
rand old American, Thomas A. Edison. 
r. Edison is amply able to retire, as he 
has several thousand dollars in the Build- 
ing and Loan Association at Orange, N. 
J., but at the age of seventy-two he works 
about eighteen hours a day, and it re- 
quires the most powerful influences to get 
him to take a week’s vacation. His won- 
derful intellect has never had a chance to 
rust, and is as keen to-day as it was a 
quarter cf a century ago. 

Being convinced that mental stagna- 
tion means rust and decay, I do as much 
work as I can. People are always asking 
me why I don’t raffle off my harp and take 
it easy. They know that I often earn as 
much as $3 a day, and can’t understand 
why a man of my years should be so ab- 
surdly diligent. 

expect to continue working while I 
live; and when Col. Death comes around 
the corner insisting that time’s up, he 
will find me in a hand-to-hand conflict 
with my trusty lyre. 

Every town has its coterie of old boys 
who are “‘ag’in” everything under the sun. 
If somebody advocates the paving of the 
main street, they are out with a remon- 
strance. They write letters to the local 
paper, signed “Justitia” and “Taxpayer,” 
in which they denounce the reckless 
squandering of public money, as instanced 
in the building of a new fence around the 
village dump. 

Every town has this element to contend 
with in its march to the shining heights, 
and the progressive citizens mournfully 
say that the town never will amount to 
anything until there has been a succession 
of panera with these old boys in the title 
rôles. 

And all that’s the matter with the ob- 
structing gents is the fact that they “‘re- 
tired” at the age of fifty or so, ind ever 
since they have been sitting around in the 
harness shop and the courthouse, wishing 
they were dead. If only they could be put 
to work at something that would occupy 
their minds and make them forget the 
demnition bow-wows, they'd soon be 
whooping around boosting public im- 
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provements, and kicking because their 
taxes are not higher. 

Idleness is a bad thing at all stages in 
the life of man; in old age it is a catastro- 


phe, for it is ruinous to the most amiable | 


disposition. When you behold the ideal 


old man, the patriarch who is wise, serene | 


and lovable, you will find that he has 
something to do, some sane interests de- 
manding his attention. 

A man may retire at fifty with a beauti- 
ful disposition; his face may habitually be 
wreathed in fascinating smiles, and his 
wife may boast, to her intimate friends, 
that she never had a harsh word from 
Henry since her marriage. But when 
Henry has been vegetating for six months 
he will begin to grow peevish, and show an 
inclination to blame everything on his 
wife. If a fly annoys his bald head when 
he's trying to sleep, it's her fault. At the 
end of a year he will have quarreled with 
all his neighbors, and his wife will hide the 
flatirons so he can't throw them at her in 
one of his fits of passion. In another year 
he'll be a chronic defendant in the police 
court and will have a retinue of lawyers, 
engaged by the year. 

Being busy all the time, my temper nev- 
er fluctuates; it's always like a sunbeam, 
so to speak; but I know quite well that if 
I were idle six months I'd be trying to 
whip the police force single-handed, and 
bears with sore heads would look on me 
as a hail fellow well met. 


[DLENESS leads an aged man into endless 
brooding over the final showdown, death, 
than which there is nothing less profita- 
ble. Brooding of this description is fatal 
to that cheerfulness which makes age at- 
tractive. Unless one is sustained by that 
serene faith which makes death seem 
merely a gateway into a fairer country, 
the less he thinks about it the better for 
him. The man who is busy selling cran- 
berries or writing poetry hasn't time to 
worry over anything so indefinite as 
death. 

There is. nothing more pitiful than the 
obvious disquiet of the venerable scout 
who, after a long career of worldliness, 
spends his declining years brooding over 
the matter of shufling off. The more he 
broods the more he is convinced that he 
should try to square himself; so he puts a 
new tin roof on the old red church at his 
own expense, and pays for a coat of white- 
wash on the churchyard fence, and other- 
wise demonstrates that he would atone. 

This business of death confronts every 
delegate in thesere and yellow leaf. There's 
always the possibility that the next bad 
cold may carry him off, or the rheumatism 
may strike in and affect his carburetor. 
And, even so, why worry? 

No matter how much fun we get out of 
life, there comes a time when the pilgrim 
grows tired and footsore, beaten by the 
storms of the years, and he should be glad 
to see the inn at the end of the road, 
though the windows be dark. If it is cool 
and silent, so much the better for sleeping. 


HOLWORTHY HALL will tell a. re- 
markable, true story next month of 
how one successful writer works. 
It is his own story, moreover, told 
with charming frankness and in his 
most brilliant manner. 


"Bue Coffee 


The reason why people drink 1,000,000 cups 
of G. Washington's Coffee every day, is because 
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COFFEE 


is the highest grade of pure 

coffee. It is not a substi- 

tute. It is absolutely pure. 9/7 = 
That is the explanation of /f |; 
its delicate aroma. Makes “2 
delicious iced coffee. 


Ready when you & 
pour on the water wex 
—hot or cold. 


$200 to *2000 


For story ideas that can be used in 
Motion Pictures 


ar gio ean Stars and Producers Are Searching the Country for 

ment, i am ng pay 

any price within reason for New Workable Photoplays 

ke plied perce ODAY, “The Play's the Thing," i ti ictu Producers today 
E Is. e ays ie ng, n motion pictures. 8 

put E vierges are willing to pay you $100 to $500 for a clever short comedy —$500 


tie ipt— they will protect your 
Palmer Plan tok that tt ek oa tee a five-reel dramatic script—and ey w pi yo 


pies haw fe This is Five years ago you went to the ''movies" for the novelty 
put hts stories in a form that 
iul bl to give them ot it. Today, x bes "plots. For Ù You want to see a real il: piap- The result 


is a famine in poe the studios around Los A: alone need 
proper consideration. The HUC meri $00 year. 


stories we have purchased 
Producers must have new material—for with the change in public taste, 
from Falmar EUR siudenis a good, new plot is the basis of any su production. 


are the best evidence of the b 1 i oo atid 
value of Palmer Plantrain- {a net the nic have been trained to write for me screen. 


ing. I urge every man or 
woman of creative ability to that can weave stories with action. 
enroll in the Palmer Plan, 
Jor the market was never so 
bare of clerer new plays as wit 
tt is today. 


AL E. CHRISTIE, 
President Christie Film 
Company 


A Famine in Ideas 


h this serious condition facing the motion picture industry—a veri- 
table famine in story ear — Frederick Palmer, formerly a staff writer for 
Keystone, Triangle, William Fox and Universal; a man who in nine 
months wrote fifty-two scenarios for the Universal ‘Company —was Induced 7 
to start the Palmer Photoplay Institute to encourage photoplay writing. 


Send for This ` 


Our Booklet, ‘The Secret of Successful Photoplay Writing," explains the Palmer Plan 
in detail. In it you will find the sutographed endorsement of the Pa mer Plan by practi- 
cally every big star and producer. 


s free adv visory service— personal 
Zipes by Mr. Palmer. 


Mrs. Kate Corbaley, former photopla: ht for Mr. and Mrs. nU p 
ney Drew, is at the head of our special market Service. , In constant 

touch with the studios, she knows their needs. And her sole work is 

to help our students sell their photoplays. se 


Since we started a little over a year ago, many of our stu- Pd Ke 
dents have sold their plays, some for as high as $1000. A num- 7 
ber of our students have already taken positions at the studios. 


Photoplay writing is now a highly paid art. It offers 

an unusual opportunity for any one with story-telling “S$ 
ability. A simple story with one good thought is enough. 
For movies are made for the masses. Our booklet, 

“The Secret of Successful Photoplay Writt 
explains how to learn this new art. A postal car 
br it to you. If you are interested at all, we 
urge you to write us now while this matter is 
before you. Fill out the coupon, », 
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Weighs a trifle more than 6 pounds, 
closes up like a book, travels in its 
own snug case or a corner of your 
luggage. Costs $50 with carrying 
case. 

Agents tn all principal cities. 


One of Thousands of Coronas 
with the A.E.F.—wounded, but still game 


Like thousands of other Coronas it did more than has 
ever before been required of a typewriter—more than it 
was believed any typewriter could do. Corona has 
written its own chapter in the history of the war under 
conditions which would have disqualified a less sturdy or 
more ponderous machine. 

To Corona's thousands of peace-time users it was unnecessary 
for ‘‘The Personal Writing Machine"' to help win a world war 
to prove its sturdiness. But in the minds of millions of men and 
women who have known Corona only as the name of **that little 


typewriter,’ it will now be clear that Corona is the writing 
machine of universal adaptability. 


Corona Typewriter Co., Inc., Groton, N. Y. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


CORONA 


The Personal "Writing Machine 


fold it up — Take it with you ~Typewrite anywhere 


Is Your Child Underweight? 


In his series of amazing articles on malnutrition—Dr. 
W. R. P. Emerson shows you, in the clearest and simplest way 


imaginable, how to find out whether or not your child is mal- 
nourished, and then, just as clearly and simply, exactly what 
to do about it. He gives examples from his own practice that 
will fairly startle American parents. NOW—in the 


WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 


Ten Reasons Why | 
I Like The American 


Magazine 


FIRST PRIZE 
“Its Tone is So Friendly" 


IRST, because it has practically 
made me what I am to-day. Until 
I accidentally found a copy of THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE in a railroad sta- 
tion, I was a disheartened lad of twelve, 
spending my dull days in a sectarian 
orphanage, located in a small town. 
ambition then was to grow tall 
rapidly, so that I could soon run away— 
as most of the boys did when they reached 
sixteen or seventeen. But when I read 
about “Burns of the Mountains,” of the 
difficulties that Helen Keller surmounted, 
and the pages of “Interesting People,” 
began “to compare myself and my 
ambitions with those new people I had 
learned about. 

“My Sunday-school teacher was reall 
interested in anything her “boys” liked. 
She underst my newly-awakened 
craving for self-improvement, and she 
gave me a year’s subscription to the 
magazine that had roused it. 

hat was the starting point. I studied 
in school with a zeal truly amazing to 
my instructors, in two years obtained a 
scholarship in the college which the 
church maintained near the orphanage, 
and last week earned my A.B. degree. 
Now I am ready for anything. 

2. I like THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
because it fills me with renewed ener 
to improve myself every time I read it. 
Its stories and articles are cheerful. They 
ring true. The tone is so friendly that it 
seems to me interested friends are talking 
to me—taking me by the hand and ex- 
plaining hos d may conquer my handi- 
caps and come out on top, in spite of 
conditions. 

3. I like the life stories of successful 
men—Du Pont, Firestone, Armour, Van- 
derlip, all of them. They show me how to 
avoid mistakes. But no matter how 
inspirational the pages may be, the pre- 
vailing tone is never “preachy.” Sermon- 
izing 1s horribly tiresome to me. I de- 
light in being uplifted without feeling 
that a frock coat and a funereal black tie 
are serving as a frame for inspirational 
matter. 

'4. I like the practical tone of the 
magazine. Yet I observe that it is not 
materialistic. It discourages mere money 
grubbing. It makes me look upward, 
rather than down at the clods. 

s. It ger a young person the right 
ideals: home, a family, a clean life 
earnestly, persistently, and cheerfully 
lived day after day. This ideal is going 
to do wonders for me and for thousands 
of young people. There’s nothing sug- 

estive or trashy in the love stories. 

hey’re clean and decent, every one of 
them, and they make a chap resolve 
that he wants to be the right kind of 
husband and father. 

6. lenjoy the health articles immensely. 
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My friends and I discuss them frequently. 
We know of so few sources where we can 
learn the facts regarding healthful living. 
Please print more! 

7. I like the length of your stories and 
articles. It is so much easier to read and 
digest several short pieces than a string 
of pages containing just a few meaty 
sentences scattered hit and miss in a 
jumble of flowery words. 

8. Your magazine says to me: “Be 
a sport! Fight every inch of the way to 
win success. And don’t merely fight, but 
take pleasure in the doing of it. Think of 
your struggle as a glorious privilege to 
overcome obstacles, and never oer 
that you're in luck to have been born into 
this world. Opposition merely affords 
you an oppantanity to prove how strong 
you can be. 

9-10. Most important of all, I know 
that after I have treasured my back 
numbers year after year, and the crown- 
ing day of my life has arrived and I have 
a family of my own, I can turn over the 
bound copies to my children and say: 
“Here’s the kind of reading matter that 
never grows stale. It made a real man 
of your daddy, and gave your mother 
the kind of husband—at least he tries 
to be the kind—every good girl is entitled 
to.” N. E. 


SECOND PRIZE 
“It is Always Inspirational” 


SIX months ago my wife and I began to 
read Tur AMERICAN Macazine. It 
surely has captured us. Here are ten of 
the things we like about it: 

` p. It has the direct, personal touch, and 
it touches oftener than any other maga- 
zine we have ever read. It strikes out 
from the idea that most people are inter- 
ested in developing their capabilities, and 
it helps them to undertake and carry out 
the job. 

2. It is always inspirational. It is full 
of optimism; and its optimism is the sane, 
healthy kind that can't be pricked and 
punctured, but is warranted by facts and 
experience. The reader hears Walt 
Mason tell how he pulled himself to- 

ether after being a successful failure for 
orty-five years, and he can't help being 
stimulated to a fresh effort for himself. 

3. THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE is practi- 
cal and sensible. It doesn't believe that 
everyone can do everything, but that 
everyone can do something, and do it 
reasonably well. It always makes me 
feel that it is up to me to find the right 
thing and do it successfully, or acknowl- 
edge that I am a failure. There is help- 
ful suggestion everywhere, though—how 
to win more trade, how to profit by 
criticism, or the value of enthusiasm. 

4. It is red-blooded, vigorous. It goes 
out and brings in the men and women 
who are doing things, and they tell how 
they dig their tunnels, or manage large 
department stores, or entertain critical 
audiences. In this article there is the 
throb of great enterprise; in that one, the 
power of the idea; in still another, the 
spell of personality. 

5. It shows the intimate, human side 
of greatness. It is written of human 


Keep All Your Stamps 
Locked in One Place 


Loose stamps in an office—that are sure to accumulate 
wherever sheet stamps are used—are exposed to loss, spoil- 
age, misuse and theft. They cause confusion, waste of 
time and waste of stamps. 

Uncanceled stamps are money. It is only good business 
to treat them as you would petty cash. 


Keep them all together, in one place, and locked—in a 
MULTIPOST Stamp Affixer and Recorder. 


Then you eliminate all confusion and waste from loose 
stamps lying around in drawers, boxes, etc. You do away 
with the temptation to misuse and steal stamps, fulfilling 
a moral obligation to your employees. 


And you enable employees to affix stamps in one-fourth 
the time it takes to ‘‘stick” them on by hand. 


JAeMULTIPOST 


Postage Stamping Equipment 


No matter how small or large your office, there is certain Multipost 
Equipment that will accomplish enough in actual money saved 
alone to pay for itself easily in a year. 

You may want simply a Multipost Stamp Affixer that keeps your 
stamps in a coil all in one place and permits rapid, sanitary affixing. 
Or you may want a complete equipment to handle various denomi- 
nations of stamps, for first class mail, advertising matter, parcel 
post packages, etc., and that not only protects and rapidly affixes 
stamps but also automatically keeps accurate records 

of all postage used. 


5 years old—over 40,000 offices equipped. 
Write for Booklet and Free Trial Offer. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
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H The new idea 
in business management 


“Specialization—in its old and narrow sense—is no longer the key 
to really big success in business. Specialization has taken on a 
broader meaning to the new type of successful business executive.” 


HERE was a time when men 

considered their training for a 
business career complete when they 
had mastered the specialized knowl- 
edge their work required. With the 
details, the trade and technical facts 
at.their finger-tips they rested on 
their oars. À 


Leading business thinkers today 
say the age of narrow specialization 
is past. By this they mean it is past 
for the man who seeks to be a really 
big success in business—the man who 
wants to keep on going to the top. 


What business demands 


Of all the knowledge that is com- 
piled in the experience of man, 
there is one body of knowledge 
business today is demanding more 
than any other, and that is law. 


"What the pilot is to the ship," 
says Arthur Brisbane, the famous 
editor, “the trained combination of a 
legal and business mind is to the big 
industrial organization seeking to make 
the safe harbor of peace and profits. 
..... For the young man studying 
law there open up new and interesting 
possibilities.” 

And what is true of big business 
is true of small. While we find 
Babst heading the American Sugar 
Refining Company, Hines the rail- 
roads, and Gary the U. S. Steel 
Corporation—all law-trained men 
—we find hundreds of smaller busi- 
nesses being led to unusual success 


by men who know the law. 
Business Fundamentals 


The big fundamental of your job, 
of every business job, is law. Its 
principles underlie every commer- 
cial transaction. No man can ignore 
law and form sound business judg- 
ment. No matter what your position, 
whether you are at the bottom of 
the ladder or well toward the top, 
you need a knowledge of law if 
you would become bigger and more 
successful. It will give you a com- 
mand of the fundamentals of suc- 
cessful business practice that you 
can get in no other way. 


Law—the profession of 
£reat opportunity 


As a lawyer, according to income 
tax figures, you will have twice the 


chance of the manufacturer to get | 


into the money-making class—nearly 
three times the chance of the in- 
surance man and the physician— 
over four times the chance of the 
real estate man, the commercial 
traveler and the retail merchant— 
forty times the chance of the teacher 
and professor—and eighty times the 
chance of the farmer. 


You can learn law easily 
Today — through the Modern 


American Law Course and Service 
—you can learn law at home in 
your spare time, easily and quickly, 
like 40,000 subscribers are doing. 


The Modern American Law 
Course and Service of the Black- 
stone Institute has been scientifically 
prepared in a simple, easy-to-un- 
derstand manner by eighty of the 
leading legal and business authorities 
of America. Among these men 
who have put the results of their 
business and legal experience before 
you are Ex-President Taft, Chief 
Justice John B. Winslow of the 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin, 
George E.. Sutherland, former Presi- 
dent of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, J. Herbert Quick of the Federal 
Farm Loan Bureau. The Course is 
endorsed and recommended by lead- 
ing law and commerce schools, 
practicing attorneys and Supreme 
Court Justices as the foremost non- 
resident law course in the country. 


FREE BOOK 
“The Law-Trained Man" 


It will cost you nothing to make an in- 
vestigation of this Course. Our 118-page 
book—"The Law-Trained Man"—will be 
sent you at once, free upon request. The 
book contains practical legal information 
for you taken from experiences of successful 
men. It will also tell you how hundreds of 
others have won promotion, increased income 
and big success through home reading of law. 
Send the coupon below for your free copy to- 
day. 
aD UR CR NE m UA UR NDA NR ED AR NEP es m (Um Umm GO Um 
Send "The Law -Trained Man," 118- page 

book—FREE 


Business * 
Address .... cece eect eect oeeee l 


Check For Business [ ] 


Blackstone Institute 


Organized to meet the demand for law-trained men 
Dept. 26, 608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, ill. 


Adm. to Bar [ ] 


beings, by human beings, for human 
beings. A friend said to me, “Where do 
you get those intimate facts about these 
people?” I get them from THE AMERI- 
CAN MAGAZINE. i 

6. It recognizes the greatness of little 
things. Little peculiarities that the 
postman has discovered about human 
nature may have more appeal and actu- 
ully help more people than an article on 
managing a ten-million-dollar business. 
And the postman gets into THE AMERI- 
can MaGazine just the same as does a 
nationally known man, if he .has the 
illuminating ideas. 

7. It has the frankness that comes of 
moral courage. The editor tells us plainly 
and to our um that we all have a little 
of the yellow streak in us. The article 
that tells how to get over being a "boob" 
is written by a man who isn't afraid to 
state that he was a boob. Such cour- 
ageous frankness “gets under.” 

8. The tone is wholesome. The maga- 
zine recognizes the weaknesses of human- 
ity, but it does not make a feature of 
them. It is not interested in making 
them the object of study, but in succeed- 
ing over the top of them. It believes in 
the essential goodness of mankind, and 
that there is enough strength to overcome 
failure. In the business articles as well 
as in the discourses the sound, clear, 
strong ideals of the best American life 
are held high. 

9. Entertainment is a by-product. 
There are human interest items, to be 
sure; but the keenest human interest 
runs, I think, through the big articles and 
stories, whose chick object is to freight 
the magazine's vital thought. The 
reader’s enjoyment comes in the eager 
consciousness that he is getting the real 
goods. 

10. In all the variety of subject- 
matter there is unity of plan and appeal. 
There is none of the “scatteration” effect 
about it. It is shaped to a definite idea— 
that of helping to get on the right track 
and to move on it. Read the articles, the 
stories, the sermons; the effect is cumu- 
lative. And the good of it is that it is 
sufficiently cumulative so that the reader 
feels that he has had a distinct boost, 
when he is done. E. M. M. 


THIRD PRIZE 


“Because of Its Sheer Atten- 
tion-Compelling Interest” 


EVERY time I buy THE AMERICAN 
MacaziNE—which is every time it 
appears—l seem to see glowing in lumi- 
nous letters in the center of its cover the 
words, “I am the monthly proof that 
everything is interesting, if you know how 
to handle it.” 

Why do I like it? 

1. Primarily because in sheer attention- 
compelling interest your magazine is head 
and shoulders above any other magazine 
in either England or America. That is 
due to the fact that the brains that con- 
ceived it knew that everything and every- 
body has an “angle” that is interesting 
to everybody else. THE AMERICAN 
MacaziNE is supremely clever in dis 
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| A friendly pipeful 
` makes even the umpire 
seem almost human. 


gator 


Honest to Goodness 
Ole Kentucky Burley— 


aged for eight seasons by 
Nature’s way—in wooden 
hogsheads. That's the true 
story of Velvet. 


Judge Velvet with your 
1 eyes wide open. It is just 
EJ the good old honest tobac- 
7? co that it looks and smells. 
But the mellow, mellow, 
is mellowness—the coolness and 
= the comfort of it! The taste! 
‘$ Well, a pipeful of Velvet 
proves more than a page of 
print. Play Ball. 
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Copyright 1919, Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co 
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Her Mouth Is Growing Old 


re oe young—but her mouth 
is growing old. The pretty lips 
are losing their youthful contour. 
They are taking on the look of 
withered age. 


“Pyorrhea,” says her dentist. A 
long neglected case. The gums are 
shrunken and receding—the teeth 
loosening, and decaying fast. 


Pyorrhea is a preventable dis- 
ease. Take proper care of your 
gums and teeth and you will not 
have it. 

Forhan's for the Gums will pre- 
vent Pyorrhea—or check its prog- 
ress, if used in time and used con- 
sistently. Ordinary tooth pastes 
and powders cannot do this. 


If you have tender, bleeding gums 
(the first symptom of Pyorrhea) 
start to use Forhan's immediately. 
Then watch that bleeding stop, 
and the tenderness disappear. 

But better still, don't wait for 
symptoms. End the trouble before 
it begins. Keep Pyorrhea, its dis 


figurements and train of danger- 
ous ills away by using Forhan's 
for the Gums. It makes the gums 
firm and healthy—the teeth white, 
and clean. 


How to Use Forhan’s 


Use it twice daily, year in and 
year out. Wet your brush in cold 
water, place a half inch of the re- 
freshing, healing paste on it, then 
brush your teeth up and down. 
Use a rolling motion to clean the 
crevices. Brush the grinding and 
back surfaces of the teeth. Massage 
your gums with your Forhan- 
coated brush—gently at first until 
the gums harden, then more vig- 
orously. If the gums are very ten- 
der, massage with the finger, in- 
stead of the brush. If gum-shrinkage 
has already set in, use Forhan's 
according to directions and consult 
a dentist immediately for special 
treatment. 


35c and 6oc tubes in the United 
Statesand Canada. Atall druggists. 


Forhan Company, 200 Sixth Avenue, New York 


Forhan's, Ltd., 307 St. James St., Montreal 


FOR THE GUMS 
Checks Pyorrhea 


covering these angles, and presenting 
them in its peculiarly crisp style. 

2. What a pulpit it is! Take the June 
number, for instance, because that is the 
number which announced this contest. 
A hotel man, a world-wide paint distribu- 
tor, an aéroplane enthusiast, a one-time 
“boob,” a Chautauqua manages a 
woman Salvation Army commander, an 
actor, a nurse, a doctor of divinity, a 
woman department store operator, a 
pawnbroker, a jeweler, a trainer of musi- 
cal prodigies, a professor of chemistry 
and toxicology, a woman Sunday edi- 
tor, a fisher for shad, a bird lover, and a 
civil engineer—all, “cheek by jowl," talk 
of life and people as they see them, and 
every word is readable and grippin 3 

3. There is no “high-brow” stuff about 
these articles, however, no technical 
phrases, no old-time, unconvincing “Be- 

ood -and-you-will-be-successful” advice 

Boni industrial leaders. No! The in- 
sistence in the case of the industrial 
comet is not so much that he is a phe- 
nomenon, but rather that his success was 
due primarily to courage plus the angle 
from which he regarded life; and that 
courage can be cultivated and that angle 
is latent in everyone of us—is but the 
conscious cultivation of one’s own per- 
sonality, in fact. 

4. I assert that THe AMERICAN will 
pass the supreme test—namely, that it 
will interest a// who pick it up, from the 
hobo to the professor. The article de- 
scribing the holiday trip of Edison, Ford, 
Firestone, and Burroughs was, in my 
opinion, in the best vein of the magazine— 
moving and interesting in the highest 
degree, and redolent of the personality of 
these four great Americans, while the 
recent one giving examples of intelligence 
tests was widely quoted and, eventually, 
most amusingly parodied—and to E 
parodied is to achieve fame. 

5. Going from the sublime to the di- 
gestive, the article annihilating popular 
fallacies about eating must have soothed 
the minds of thousands of food bolters, 
myself amongst the number. 

6. At the same time THE AMERICAN 
has no claptrap in its columns, no wild 
assertions. The people who speak through 
it speak with authority, but some genius 
has extracted the sting of their learning 
beforehand, and their message comes in 
simple language, and textbook terms 
take a holiday. 

7. Your magazine is steadily driving 
home the truth that, given the right view- 
point, business life in its many aspects is, 
not a grind, but an aboar M thing, 
worthy of the best in a man or a woman. 

8. Your fiction, too, is invariably in 
harmony with the magazine, and, like 
the articles, all the ads are crisp and 
readable. 

9. To sum up, I would say that Tue 
AMERICAN MacazIiNE is a supremely 
clever piece of headline and caption edit- 
ing. The headline writer has been de- 
scribed as “The window. dresser of journal- 
ism,” but in your case all the goods are 
better than the window-dressing—the 
captions. 

10. In its ability to show Mr. Every- 
day Man what a wonderful fellow he is 
and what a wonderful world this-is he 
lives in—in short, in its human interest," 
therein lies the secret of the fascination 
of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. H.E. B. 
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\ ; 7 Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
WURL Ti ER » «Y Complete 


| Musical Outfits 
on FreeTrial 


A NEW plan. Wurlitzer, the largest 


general music house in the world, is offer- 
ing the finest musical instruments with complete outfits 
at factory price. Wurlitzer instruments are standard of 
the world. With each instrument comes a handsome 
carrying case; all attachments and extra parts; music 
rack; instruction book and book of musical selections. 
This new plan gives you at a tremendous saving all the 
things that otherwise you would have to buy separately 
at regular prices. 


Any Wurlitzer Complete Musical Outfit will be sent for a full week's 
free trial in your own home. Play the instrument as if it were your own. Examine 


all the details of the complete musical outfit. You are under no obligation to buy. 
At the end of the week return the instrument and outfit at our expense if you wish. 


Convenient Monthly Payments 


If you decide to keep the instrument, you may pay the direct-from- 
manufacturer pues in small monthly sums. A few cents a day will make one of 
these beautiful instruments and outfits your own. 


These Complete Outfits are ready. Send for one on free trial. 


Violin Mellophone Flute Mandolin Banjo-Ukelele Hawaiian 
Cornet Trap Drum Bugle TenorBanjo Banjo Guitar 
Saxophone Clarionet Fife Banjo- Banjo-Guitar Viola 
Trombone Piccolo Guitar Mandolin Ukelele Cello 


Send for FREE Illustrated Catalo 


The instrument of your — m m e lemen ee ee ee Mum ee Á Á umums vuums Á- 
choice and everything in the l 


complete outfit fully illus- I The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. 1056 | 
ee aed I 117 E. 4th St., Cincinnati, 0.— 329 $. Wabash Ave., Chicago | 
&. and easy payment plan. We Se £ 
EN 1 nd me your new catalog with illustrations in colar and 
br eeeeser n meh oka imsi || full description of the Wurlitzer Complete Outfits and | 
derful catalog is a veritable I details of the free trial and easy payment offer. | 
musical encyclopedia. We I | 
will send it to you free and 
without obligation. Mention || Niit oaa M s | 
the musical instrument in 
waet you are interested. if | 
ail the coupon now. 
De RE EESE SI Minds cm iiec 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. | ^44 I 
Dept. 1056 I I 
117 East 4th Street, Cincinnati MESE er Leh Ge RR RR 
329 South Wabash Ave., Chicago I (Musical instrument Iam specially interested in) | 
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I wonder what sort of 


a man you are 


If you and I were to meet casually in a hotel lobby or in a Pullman I would know 
how to get this Mennen Shaving Cream story across to you. Face to face salesman- 
ship is easy, but talking to two million men is more complicated. 


Now if you are a chemist it would take about thirty seconds to prove to you 
that there is no free caustic in Mennen’s and you would appreciate what a remarkable 
advance that is in shaving lather—but most men think the word caustic is highbrow 
for rough talk from the boss. 


If you are a merchant or salesman I would just have to tell you of the phenomenal 
growth in sales and you would realize that Mennen’s must have exceptional quality. 


But, most likely, you are just a fairly intelligent good fellow—rather skeptical, 
but open to reason. In that case, I would hand you a straight statement that Men- 
nen’s gives a great shave—with cold water or hot—no rubbing with fingers—holds 
three times the amount of water you usually use—and your face feels fine afterwards. 
Then I would say, “Here, old man, give it a trial—take this demonstration tube— 
use just a little with a lot of water—brush for three minutes and then leave it to 
the razor.” 


Over a million and a half men have got acquainted with Mennen’s that way and 
keep on using it. 

Help me out! Just pretend you 
know me and send 12 cents for one of 
my demonstrator tubes. That's all the 
coupon is good for. 


DP Jim Henry, 
> p^ The Mennen 


j Company, 
PPLA d Newark NJ. 
2 Dear Jim: 
y We may never meet, 
but I’m going to meet 
Mennen's. Here's 12 cents 


for à demonstrator tube, 


EIL 


SPECIAL FOURTH PRIZE 
“The One Message We Needed” 


[Technically, this letter does not conform 
to the conditions of the contest, which called 
for “ten reasons." In that respect it is like 
scores of other letters which came—letters 
telling of personal experiences with the 
magazine. But these personal stories were so 
real, so human and vital, that we have selected 
one of them for an extra fourth prize. We wish 
we could print them all; but that, of course, is 
impossible. THE Eprron.] 


ERE is why we buy THE AMERICAN 
MaGcaziNE: When my husband and 
I were married he held an exceptionally 
fine position for a young man ol he age. 
In a year or so, however, he had a chance 
to turn all his energies into a pet scheme. 

We staked our all on the new project, 
and—failed. Our failure was absolute. 
We lost most of our furniture, most of 
our health, all of our money—and we had 
three children. 

We began again with all sorts of handi- 
caps and misfortunes, among which were 
the following: In moving to our new job 
we lost two boxes of freight, containing 
some of the most necessary of our be- 
longings. That year we had three 
operations in the family, and the next 
year we had two. We parents skipped 
more than one meal because there was so 
little in the pantry. My husband worked 
all day, and often half the night. 

You can see how poor we were by the 
fact that I, who had awin had at least 
two servants, had to do all the wash- 
ing, ironing, sweeping, cooking, mend- 
ing, and dressmaking required by a fam- 
ily of five. And at night, when at 
last we got to bed, we lay on a layer of 
newspapers over the bed springs, while 
the children slept on our one mattress, 
on the floor. On cold nights we had, as 
our warmest covering, newspapers labori- 
iE ne together to form a “blanket.” 

y husband hasalways done good work, 
so he has had promotion after promotion, 
until now he is almost up to where he was 
seven years ago. The cther day, as we 
were joking about some of the things we 
had had to put up with, my mother-in- 
law said: “How on earth did you chil- 
dren ever live through it?" 

My husband and I replied together: 
“THe AMERICAN Macazine!” 

Even when we were at our lowest ebb, 
toward the end of the month, I would 
say: "Isn't the new AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
out yet? Let's get it!" 

And my husband would draw from his 
pocket less than a dollar in small change, 
saying: "This is all we have until pa 
day. Can we go THE AMERICAN this 
month?" And we always “go-ed” it! 

Here's why: There was never a copy 
that didn't tell us, somehow or other, 
that if we'd only keep on trying we'd 
surely get ahead. It was the one message 
we needed—real stories of real men whom 
nothing could keep down—and we al- 
ways renewed our almost vanquished 
courage by the reading of their experiences. 

We are religious people, and we do not 
hesitate to say that THE AMERICAN 
MaGaziNE by its buoyancy, its cheerful- 
ness, its hopefulness, and its never-say-die- 
ness was the chief means used, in those 
dark days, to keep us from the inevitable. 
results of despair. MRS. I. N. E., JR. 
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ED / Three New Song Hits 


Accepted by Everybody Everywhere! 


You’ll Sing, You’ll Dance, You’ll Love—these Hits from Song Headquarters 


HEY have thrilled audiences. They have enthused dancers. They have won the recognition of singers, orchestras and jazz 
bands—of record makers and player-roll producers. They are the new song-hits of the day—the songs that folks will sing, 
whistle, dance and hum through fall twilights and winter nights. You'll love their beautiful melodies and wonderful lyrics. 


“The Vamp” AMY Daby s Arme “Sand Dunes” 


By Harry Tierney, Joseph McCarthy 
Staged by Ned Wayburn © Leo, Feist, Ine. By Byron Gay 


By B 
y Byron Gay Oraka © Leo. Feist, tne. 
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Somewhere down 
in every body's 
heart is a love for 
oriental song, the 
weird rum-tum of 
the tom-tom — the 
mysterious luring 
chords of far-east 
music. That is why 
“Sand Dunes" i is a sensational hit. 


With the lights turned low at the 

end of the day, “Sand Dunes" is f 
soothing, comforting, fascinat- 4 
ing, good. With the lights ablaze 
and jazz bands jazzing, 
“Sand Dunes” is a wonder- 
ful dance number, a fox- 
trot that makes feet 
step lightly, faces laugh 
brightly. “Sand 
Dunes” is agreat 
song—get it. 


If you could hear 
New York audi- 
ences applaud this 
song at Ziegfeld’s 
Follies and call for 
| encore after encore 
—you would real- 
ize—it's a Hit! And 
if you could travel 
from New York to 
California and stop 
at all theatres, restaurants and other 
song centers in between—you would 
\ know how fast this hit is spread- 

ing. 


Sh-h-h! B-b-be- 
ware of ‘‘The 
Vamp!” After cap- 
turing every song 
center in the West, 
it is spreading its 
spell all over the 
country! ‘‘The 
Vamp” has been 
appointed the most 
wonderful song ever written for modern 
American dancing. Its rhythm is alive! 
Its melody is bewitching! Its lyric 
has a chuckle in every line. 


A reward is offered to any one who 
can frown or keep his feet still 
when the band plays or the 
singer sings ''The Vamp." 
It's a wonderful song—get 
it before it gets you. 
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Asweet wholesome melody, 
and cute lovable words— 
"My Baby's Arms" is , 
4 a song you'll love— 
a song that will 
make you happier, 
make the world 
sunnier. Try 
it out — buy 
it today. 


Other Beautiful 
Feist Songs You'll Enjoy: 
“By the Campfire” 

“When You Look in the Heart of a Rose” 


“Thank od You're Here, Mother “In the Land of Lullaby” 


ONERE ET EN 


" Min “Your Heart is Calling Mine” 
? “A Girl in ‘Chateau Thierry” "Keep All Your Love for Me” 
"Dreaming of a Sweet “Sweetie Mine"—by Al Jolson 
Tomorrow” “Star of the East” 
"Sweet Love Dreams” "Give Me All of You" 
"Persian Moon” “Sing Me Love's Lullaby” 
"'Bluin' the Blues” “Radiance in Your Eyes" 
INSTRUMENTAL NUMBERS 
“Aloma” “Bells of Bagdad” “Laughing Blues’’ 
“Syria” “Djer Kiss” “Klondyke Blues” “Orange Blossom Rag” 


Take this page to Get a Record 


your piano and try 
out these four songs 


now Talking Machine 


Get them wherever 

good music is sold, 
or we will supply 
you direct at 40c 
a copy, postpaid. 
Band or orchestra, 
25« each. 


Published by 


LEO FEIST, Inc. 
Feist Building New York City Player Piano 
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Business 
this Fall? 


ITH opinions of leaders 
widely apart, some say- 


business will boom 


while others fear bolshevism 


or Europe’s bankruptcy, the 
only basis of judgment for us 
‘is facts, figures, vital statistics. 


BABSON’S 


Barometer Letter of September dis- 
cusses the situation quite fully and 
supplies many valuable suggestions. 


Bulletin on Request 


A copy of this bulletin will be mailed 
gratis to rated concerns. Write on your 
business letterhead. 


Write for letter 1056 of the 
Babson Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Master Letters in Business 


A MILLION DOLLARS’ WORTH of 
E BUSINESS FROM ONE 
E LETTER. You'll find the 

y facte in this book. You'll find 
jf also many actual examples 
ff of letters that made good and 
letters that failed, together 
with A PRACTICAL PLAN by 
means of which YOU can im- 


f ` prove YOUR 

£ va business letters. 
—— . Write NOW 
ENS for a copy— 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 933-BLW, Chicago 
i “The World's Greatest Extension University” 


Guaranteed 6% 
Chicago Investment 


Issued to complete new plant 
made necessary by rapidly in- 
creasing business. 

Net assets 244 to |. Net earn- 
ings 3 times interest. 

Guaranteed by prominent busi- 


ness men. 
Recommended by us after 54 
years’ success in this field. 


Ask for Circalar No. 1039AM 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 
10 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 
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THE FAMILY'S MONEY 


A Plan That Will Help You 


to Save 


AM twenty-seven years old and have 

been married two years and a half. 

We have a baby girl five months old. 
At present, we live in an apartment of 
four rooms and bath in Astoria, Long 
Island. My wife is both efficient and 
economical. I have a salary of forty 
dollars per week. 

The first year after our marriage I 
had absolutely no system of recordin 
expenses. My wife got what she aske 
for; we spent money whenever I had it 
in my pocket, and in consequence had to 
"scratch gravel" for the rent every 


ITEM 


First, a permanent list of expenses is 
made out, preferably on a good sti 
card, because it "wears" better than a 
sheet of paper. 

'The amount of the first item is left 
entirely to my wife. Also the disposal 
of it. If at any time she finds that it is 
insufficient for her needs, she tells me, 
and it is immediately increased. She is 
entirely responsible for this item; I 
merely act in the capacity of a board of 
directors. As I mentioned before, she 
‘3 = dod manager, and that is half the 

attle. 


STH WEEK 
SAVINGS 


PER MONTH | PER WEEK |PERCENTAGE 


Mrs. M.—food, gas, electricity 
House rent, heat, hot water 
Mr. M.—car fare, lunch, expense....... 


Insurance (for both).................. 
Recreation) sss asad tans Gehan eras 
Clothes; 5.520552) amie Se d Rep SIS 
Education, ;.- edv yohesag eun eases 
Investments isis sese te cu resa ien 
Saving: cd osse Graud es Sel cet be 


"Totalgeéi tivi eiui eee ave 


month. Our first baby was born—and 
lived just two hours. This unhappy inci- 
dent brought me completely to my 
senses, jx] had to go into debt to pay 
the bills. 

Then I realized that I just had to 
devise some system of cost-keeping, know- 
ing that debt is a man's greatest handi- 
cap in life. I started the system out- 
lined herein at that time, and though I 
have improved on it considerably, I 
really believe it pulled me out of a very 
bad hole. Within six months all my 


$14.00 
$6.25 


— t 
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The second, third and fourth items are 
self-explanatory. 

The fifth item may seem small to some 
people, but it so happens that both of 
us can manage to enjoy living without 
a very large expenditure of money. I 
get enough rest and enjoyment out of 
my piano (which I am fortunate enough 
to play well) and my books. My wife 
gets satisfaction out of a sewing machine, 
and then she has the baby, who has 
brought a world of joy and sunshine 
into our home. This item is for the ex- 


Spring and Summer 


Mrs. M. & Baby | Mr. M. 
AssUMED | AcTUAL | ASSUMED | ACTUAL 
ITEM Cost | Cost Iren Cost Cost 
|- | 
lsUit.- 4v $40.00 || suit.........5 $30.00 
2- dresses cis soe 15.00 | | 2 preéshOesis oc: 12.00 
6 pr. lisle stockings. . . 4.00 l6 pr. socks.......... 3.00 
3 pr. silk stockings. . . 5.00 W6:Collarsys. cas eo to: 3.00 , 
| Da Lat E 5.00 
M fe UAI. Fue uniel ceri | | 


debts had been paid off, and I started to 
save systematically. 

When the second baby arrived, we 
were fully prepared for it and paid all 
expenses within a week or so. Within 
the past six months we have bought quite 
a few articles of furniture and clothing 
we were sorely in need of, but could never 
buy under the old method. And I still 
have a small balance in the bank for 
emergencies. That, in my opinion, 
peaks well for the system, an outline 
of which is given in the first table on this 
page. 


press purpose of providing additional 
entertainment in the form of theatres and 
moving pictures. 

The sixth item needs explanation. 
Once each year we both make out a 
budget consisting of the various articles 
of clothing we think we will need for the 
entire year, writing alongside an esti- 
mated cost, as shown in the second table. 

We follow the same method for the 
fall and winter clothing expense. 

bay. 


From this budget I can get a very 
idea of the clothes we will have to 
'The total amount for the year is divided 
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TEMPUINT 


WRITING CHART 
There's A Tempoint that Writes Like You 
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Try for Ten Days the Pen That Writes Like You 


Backhand or sloping, light hand or heavy, 
dash-away or meditative, however you 
write there’s the very Tempoint Pen for 
you, charted on the Tempoint Hand- 
writing Chart. 


Just step into the nearby Tempoint dealer’s 
and he will find the pen that writes like 
you, without any fuss, delay or uncertainty. 
The Tempoint Chart is his unerring guide 
just as it is your assurance of absolute 
writing comfort. 


Then, to make assurance doubly sure, 
carry your Tempoint for ten days. Use it 
for every writing purpose. If it doesn't 
continue to measure up a full hundred 
per cent, take it back and the dealer will 
gladly refund your money. 


Here indeed, is downright pen satisfaction 
at last, Not by any hit-or-miss method, 
but by a scientific principle of pen selec- 
tion, coupled with a pen that has ten great 
features of construction as well. 


Chief among these is the hand-hammered 
gold point which has a steel-like flexibility 
and durability. Unaffected by harmful ink 
acids or heavy continuous writing. It 
writes like you and continues to write like 
you. 


With Our Compliments 


An interesting history of writing has been 
written for The Wahl Company by C. L. 
Ricketts, the well-known hand-writing au- 
thority. It is called "Why No Two 
People Write Alike.” It is yours for the 
asking. A postal brings it. This book also 
describes the Tempoint Writing Chart, as 
well as the ten features that make the 
Tempoint such a writing friend for life. 


Write for the book today. Then you will 
know why the Tempoint is such a fitting 
mate to that other writing wonder, the 
Eversharp Pencil. The Tempoint is made 
in both Self-Filling and Screw-Joint styles 
—$2.50 up. 


THE WAHL COMPANY, 1800 Roscoe St., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


EASTERN OFFICE: Astor Trust Building, 501 5th Ave., New York 


Bert M. Morris Company, 444 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Western Representatives for Tempoint Fountain Pens and Eversharp Pencils 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: The Rowland & Campbell Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Manitoba 


DEALERS: Write for Tempoint catalog and interesting data on this new idea of 
selling by the handwriting chart 


ZEMPIHINT' 


THE PEN WITH THE TEMPERED POINT 
Right-Hand Mate to the famous Eversharp Pencil 


A Tempoint for Your Writing Style 


+ 
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He Trained as a Higher Accountant 


Picked for a Bigger Job 


ERE is a man who won promotion 

H by making his brains worth more 
to his house 

By putting in his spare hours training 


as an expert accountant he was ready for 
a job “far up the line” when the vacancy 


came. He was appointed because he was 
the man prepared for it. 

His salary increase actually figures 600% 
and he is now in a position where he directs. 
He has become the auditor, an executive. 
Others do the detail work. 

He has made this quick advancement simply 
by getting the expert specialized knowledge 
for which the highest salaries are paid. 


Pressing Need Now for 
Trained Men 


Every man vow in a subordinate posi- 
lion can make his opportunity just as this 
man did. Important positions are always 
open for every man proficient in Higher 
Accounting. 

Business is running at such a tremen- 
dous speed, ou such a vast scale and with 
such intense competition that the demand 
is intensive for men who can analyze con- 
ditions, organize, install economies, know 
where to retrench and where to expand 
—who know at all times just where the 
business stands. Men with this training 
are not looking for employment—they 
are in big demand. Positions with big salaries 
are seeking the expert. Many command 
large fees as independent Consulting Ac- 
countants. 


Let the LaSalle Experts 
Train You 


The LaSalle method will train you by 
mail under the direct supervision of Wm. 


You can get 4% interest and unquestioned safety for your savings 
by forwarding your funds by MAIL to this institution which has 


B. Castenholz, A. M., C. P. A, former | 
Comptroller and Instructor, University of | 
Illinois, assisted by a staff of Certified Public 
Accountants, including members of the 
American Institute of Accountants. Analy- 
sis and Organization, and the Principles 
of Accounting, Auditing, Commercial Law 
and Scientific Management, all made clear. 
Preparation for C. P. A. examinations in 
any state. Membership also gives you free 
all the advantages of the LaSalle Consulting 
Service which brings you advice and infor- 
mation on any business problem whenever 
you want it. 


Why stake your future on what you can 
learn only in your daily experience when 
these experts will drill you in every modern 
method of Higher Accounting and thus 
enable you to prove your right to demand 
a higher salary? 


Ask for All the Facts 
About This Training 


Find out about the LaSalle Course in 
Higher Accounting. Learn how you can 
get this great organization to help you 
to make quick, profitable advancement 
by adding to your proficiency. 

More than 160,000 men have already 
benefited from the training given in our 
various departments; 30,000 new mem- 
bers enroll with LaSalle every year to train 
for better success in business. 


Your request will bring full informa- 
tion and our book “Ten Years’ Promotion 
in One." More than 100,000 ambitious 
men have gained help and inspiration from 
this volume. Mail the coupon for your free 
copy—today. 


LaSalle Extension University 
“The World's Greatest Extension University'" 
Dept. 933-H, Chicago, Ill. 


Without cost or obligation on 
my part, please send me particu- 
lars regarding your Home Study 
Course of Training in Higher 
Accounting and your Consult- 
ing Service. Also a copy of 
your valuable book for am- 
bitious men, “Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One." 


Name.. 


Address. ........ 


been conducting a conservative Savings Bank businessfor over 50 years. 
No matter where you live, write for our free booklet “S.” 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


ASSETS OVER 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS $8,000,000.00 x 
MILLION DOLLARS. 


shipped for Inspection, charges pre- 


paid. Examine carefully—if satis- 


fied pay 


5 and keep it— balance 10% month- 


ly. L unsatisfactory, return at our expense. DON'T PAY A CENT 
unless you're sure Lyon Diamonds are SUPERIOR VALUE. Every 
Diamond guaranteed. Exchangeable at YEARLY INCREASE in 


VALUE of 8%. 


Send TODAY for FREE Catalog No. 75-D. 10% dis- 


count on all Cash Purchases. J.M. Lyon & Co., 1 Maiden Lane, New York. 


by twelve, and I put that amount aside 
each month in a separate envelope. 
As the money accumulates, we buy what 


| we can, and put down the exact cost of 


each article in its proper place. This 
enables us to tell at any time whether 
we are running over the appropriation 
or under it. h also furnishes enough 
information so that the budget for the 
succeeding year will be more accurate 
than the present one. 

The seventh item, in my case, consists 
of a course in business principles which 
I am taking in the evenings. [n the 
future it can be applied to the education 
of the children. 

The eighth item, at present, is the 
parcial payments on a Liberty bond. 

‘hen that is paid up, this money can be 
applied on other investments, or put in 
with the savings account. 

The ninth and last item is the money 
I put in the bank each week. By all 
means try to have a bank account. 
It is surprising how it will grow. It will 
take a little exertion on your part to 
draw money out; and since we are all 
as lazy as we dare be, you will be inclined 
to leave it alone and do without a few 
things rather than go to the trouble of 
drawing it out. i 

The last column marked “sth week 
savings” is the best part of the whole 
scheme. You will note that the items o 
rent, insurance, clothes and education 
have been reduced to a monthly basis 
and divided by four to get the weekly 
basis. This, of course, leaves one extra 
week in every three months, or four 
times a year. When that week arrives, 
I find that I have $18 to bank instead of 
the customary $4.25. And even though 
I have provided for it, I forget it, and 
it is a very pleasant surprise when it 
appears. It also forces me to live well 
within my income. 2 
_ From the above you might get the 
impression that the whole scheme was 
rather complicated and not applicable 
to other cases. My advice is to give it à 
trial, and I wager that you will find it as 
easy as the proverbial “rolling off a 
log. H. J. M. 


HAS your landlord raised your rent? 
Thousands of people all over the 
country are having to meet this prob- 
lem. Next month, Abram I. Elkus, 
chairman of a committee which has 
been investigating the rent question, 
will describe the situation which con- 
fronts us and explain its causes and 
its remedies. 


What Every Mother Knows 
ACHILD in the home is worth six in the 


house next door. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of family 
preservation. 

Sweet are the uses of a first-aid cabinet. 

Torn stockings never come singly. 

A pantry and its preserves are soon 
parted. 

Home-coming scholars cast their cheer 
before them. 

It’s never too early to serve dinner. 

You can’t keep a butcher bill down. 
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gA e most famous musical instrument 


in the world 


Victrola fame is based on Victrola quality. More people all over the 
world have wanted and have bought the Victrola than any other musical 
instrument of its type. Because the Victrola brings to them the greatest 
music by the greatest artists. Because the Victrola is supreme in fidelity 
and beauty of tone. It is the instrument which the world’s greatest artists 
have selected as the best. It is the instrument selected by music-lovers 
throughout the world as the best. It is certainly the instrument which you 
will want for your home. 


Victors and Victrolas $12 to $950. Visit your Victor dealer. 


“Victrola” is the Registered 
Trademark of the Victor Talking 
ee of this Company 


New Victor Records demon- 
strated at all dealers on the 
1st of each month 


together to secure a perfect re- 
production. 
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before buying a truck 


Low First Cost 


This is the buyer’s advantage, made possible by greater 
production. Republic is the largest manufacturer of 
trucks exclusively, building a complete line. There are 
almost 60,000 Republics now in use. 


Low Operating Cost 


The Torbensen Internal Gear Drive, used in all Republic 
Trucks, delivers to the driving wheels over 92% of the 
power generated by the motor. No other drive delivers 
as much. Hence, Republic users obtain greater mileage 
and greater economy in fuel and lubricant used. 


Low Repair Cost 

Maintenance of over 1400 fully equipped Republic service 
stations, in nation-wide distribution, operated by Republic- 
trained mechanics, assures Republic users uniform and 
dependable service facilities with a minimum loss in the 
truck’s operation. 


Consideration of these three points makes 
Republic the logical truck to buy 
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REPUBLIC Motor Truck Co., Inc., Alma, Michigan 
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Westclox | 


IGHT on the face of it 
R you can tell it’s a good 
clock. Every Westclox alarm 
has the trade mark, Westclox, 
printed on the dial. 

The same quality mark ison 
the orange-colored, six-sided 
tag. This helps you spot 
Westcloxon your dealer’s shelf. 


We'd like to make these 


clocks as fast as people want 
to buy them. Production is 
being increased as rapidly as 
possible. 

It takes months to train 
clock-makers to the Westclox 
standard. You wouldn't want 
us to lower that standard. 
Quality brought the big de- 
mand. Quality must keep it. 


Western Clock Co.—makers of Westclox 
La Salle and Peru, Ill., U. S. A. 
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[VoRY has all the qualities that people of refinement desire " 
in a soap for their toilet and bath. 


It is white, as a skin soap should be. It is unscented, but is 
faintly fragrant with the. pleasing natural odor of its high-grade 
ingredients. It is pure—contains only the choicest materials, 
which are cleansed and refined until free from all foreign matter. 
It is mild—so free from uncombined alkali that it feels grateful 
even to the skin of a baby. It makes a thick soft lather of 
myriads of lively bubbles—a lather that can be rubbed in thor- 
oughly without drying on the skin. It rinses so easily and 
oes completely that it never leaves a trace of soapy stickiness or un- 

qm sightly gloss. — It floats. 


Can you think of anything else you would want in your soap? 


IVORY SOAP. . . 99% PURE 
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Factories at Ivorydale, O.; Port Ivory, N. Y.; Kansas City, Kans.; Hamilton, Canada t 
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Your Rent 


Some facts and suggestions that will help you to determine whether 
you are paying more than you should. Maybe the figures 
will show that your landlord is not a profiteer. There 
are reasonable landlords and unreasonable ones 


By Abram I. Elkus 


Chairman of the New York State Reconstruction Commission, 


OR years, October 1st has divid- 

ed honors with May ist as the 

reat American moving day. 

his year October will probably 

break all records in this respect, 

for thousands of families are going to 

move simply because they feel they can- 

not pay the increased rent being asked of 

them. And most people in this country 
pay rent. 

That is back of the increased cost of 
housing? How much of it is profiteering 
and how much is legitimate? What is the 
reason for the fact that the United States 
has now not enough homes of any sort to 
go around among its inhabitants? 

These are the questions the New York 
State Reconstruction Commission has 
been trying to answer. When the price of 
meat goes up. people substitute for it less 
expensive foods. They can cut down the 
consumption of butter and of milk, in 
many cases without serious inconvenience. 
Shelter, however, they must have; and 
when the cost of shelter goes up, thev 
must either pay the increase or move to 
some other place; and it is frequently just 
as expensive to move as to stay. 

This year even the last alternative of 
moving somewhere else has-been made al- 
most impossible, because of the shortage 
of housing. People have lowered their 
standards of living, and have moved into 
less and less attractive and convenient 
places, until even the worst of these are 
occupied. 

For every class of people, rich and 
poor, is =affected bv this condition. In 
New York City and other towns of New 
York State, where I have gained my first- 
hand knowledge of the situation, prices 
have gradually, though slowly, increased. 
But it was not until 1917 that the increase 
became so rapid that it caused real dis- 
tress, and in the early months of this year 
the storm broke in earnest. 

At this time, the New York State Re- 
construction Commission began, at the 
especial request of the governor, an ex- 
tensive survey of housing conditions 
throughout the state with the purpose of 


making recommendations to the governor 
which would tend to a permanent solution 
of the problems. The first step in this 
work was the establishment of a bureau of 
complaints from tenants who felt that 
they had been unjustly treated by their 
landlords. 

For example, we investigated com- 
plaints from two tenement houses in 
which the flats rented in 1915 at from $14 
for the cheapest room up to $26 for the 
most expensive. The house was owned 
by the man who had built it, the repairs 
were kept up, and the service was good. 

No advances in rent were made until 
September, 1917, when the house was sold 
to another man, who then leased it to 
someone else. Immediately the raises be- 
gan. In October, 1917, rents went up $2 
a month; in May, 1918, another $2; in 
October, again $2; in May, 1919, the 
boost was $3 more. In eighteen months, 
you see, the rent had been advanced $y 
a month, or an average of about 50 per 
cent. 


ERE is another case which we will let 

the sufferer himself state, for his let- 
ter is a sample of many we have received. 
He writes: 


I approach you on a subject which is causing 
untold suffering to millions of men and women 
in my class. I refer to the rent situation. 

Last evening | came home with the expecta- 
tion that the company of my wife and three 
little ones would make me forget the day’s toil. 
But, alas! my landlord had decreed that I 
should find no comfort in their presence. 

As soon as l opened the door my wife greeted 
me with tears in her eyes and said, “Dear, the 
landlord has raised the rent again. Now we 
must pay $42 a month.” rus + 

In September, 1918, I was told! by my land- 
lord that my rent was advanced $2, which 
would make it $39 a month. l did not think so 
very hard of it because 1 was aware of the mad 
price-raising chase that was prevalent. Al- 
though the previous occupants of this apart- 
ment had paid only $28, I tightened my belt 
one more hole, and worked for the landlord. 

But now, after a winter when we had hardly 
any heat (hot water was a rarity), and after re- 
fusing to make the place more fit for human 


beings to live in, he has raised me again, $3 this 
time, besides telling my wife that if she didn't 
like it she could move, as he can get $45 a 
month from other people. 


If, as this man says, the previous ten- 
ants paid $28 for this flat, the increases 
asked have amounted to 50 per cent. In 
another case, a family which had been 
paying $60 a month was first raised to $75 
and later was notified that the rent would 
be $90 a month, beginning October ist. 
Going on up the scale, apartments renting 
from $1,200 a year were increased at one 
jump to $1,700 and $1,800 a year. They 

ave gone from $2,200 to $3,000, from 
$2,500 to $3,500—and so on. 

These are not isolated examples. There 
are hundreds and thousands of such cases. 
Last spring the Government made an in- 
vestigation which brought to light the fol- 
lowing figures of the shortage of houscs in 
different sections. 

MassacHUsETTs—Fall River, 1.050; Law- 
rence, 300; Pittsfield, 150; Salem, 250. 

New Yogk—New York City, 75,000; Al- 
bany, 900; Mt. Vernon, 200; Niagara Falls, 
ae Syracuse, 800; Utica and Yonkers, 300 
cach. . 

PENNSYLVANIA— Allentown, 700; Easton, 
150; Hazleton, 300; Philadelpuia, 30,000; Read- 
ing, 509; Scranton, 400; Pittsburgh, 8,000. 

CoNNEcTICUT—New Haven, 1,500. 

New JeRsey—East Orange, 200; Orange, 
100; Paterson, 400. 

Onto—Alliance, 300; Columbus, 1,500; Dav- 
ton, 500; Warren, 1,500. 

INDIANA—Elkhart, 250; Fort Wayne, 700; 
South Bend, 1,200. 

It LiNoIS— Chicago, 12,000; Aurora, 200. 

MicuicAN— Detroit, 30,000; Port Huron, 


WIscoNSIN—Milwaukee, 2,000. . 

MunnEsota—Duluth, 400; Minneapolis, 
5,000; St. Paul, 3,000. 

Iowa—Cedar Rapids, 500. 

Kansas City, 2,000; Dallas, Texas, 400; 
Baltimore, 2,500; Huntington, W. Va., 500; 
Denver, 300; Seattle, 3,000; Portland. Oregon, 
5,000; San Francisco, 1,500; Pasadena, 500. 


The chief explanation of this scarcity 
was the almost complete cessation of 
building during the war. This was due. 
first, to government restrictions and, sec- 


7 
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ond, to the scarcity of labor, the high level 
of wages, and the increased cost of all ma- 
terials. 

‘Taking New York City for example: 
From 1913 to 1916 inclusive—that is to 
say, for the five years before we en- 
tered the war—the normal increase in the 
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think that, with over 20,000 vacant apart- 
ments, it is foolish to talk of a scarcity of 
living quarters. But these were only 
about 2 per cent of the total number of 
apartments. Moreover, all of these were 
practically what we call old-law tene- 
ments; that is, buildings of the poorest 


that the houses were in poor repair and 
all the rents had been raised. 

In another block, where the houses were 
in wretched condition, dirty and ill kept, 
there was not a single vacancy. In a six- 
story tenement in Brooklyn. every flat was 
occupied, although everything, including 


population of New York 
was an annual average of 
107,000 persons. To take 
care of this increase, 1,271 
apartments were built, on 
an average, each of these 
five years. 
Then we went into the 
war ourselves. The Gov- 
ernment needed men and 
materials, so it practicall 
stopped all private build. 
ing. In 1917, only 760 
apartments were added in 
New York City. In 1918, 
just 130 of these houses 
were built; in the first three 
months of 1919, plans for 
only 82 such houses were 
filed, and actual work was 
begun on only a few of these. 
Not only was the number 
of new apartments reduced 
to almost nothing, but at the 
same time the population 
was growing faster than 
ever. During the past two 
years the annual increase 
was undoubtedly between 
150,000 and 200,000, while 
new building enterprises to 
take care of this growth 
were almost at a standstill. 
Now it doesn’t take much 
intelligence to figure out 
that here we have a very 
acute case of the supply be- 
ing unequal to the demand. 
And we all know what is the 
logical result of such a con- 
dition. It is a universal ex- 
perience that when any- 
thing is scarce, the price 
goes up. When the market is 
glutted, the price goes down. 
I do not see how we can 
avoid the operation of this 
law in the present instance. 
It is undoubtedly true that 
some unscrupulous land- 
lords have seized this op- 
rtunity for profiteering, 
ut our investigation has 
shown that this 1s less com- 
mon than tenants believe. 
But the raising of rents, 
due to the scarcity of houses, 
is not the only thing to be 
considered. 


"THE landlord is paying 
higher taxes. His own 
cost of living has gone up. 
Not only that, but the cost 
of maintaining the build- 
ings is higher. He has to 
pay more for coal to heat 
it, and to furnish hot water. 


Don't Kick— 
Without the Facts 


S MR. ELKUS points out; in his article be- 
ginning on the preceding page, the rent 
question should be settled with fairness to both 

the tenant and the landlord. In New York City 
thousands of persons joined a “Tenants League" for 
the purpose of dealing collectively with the landlord. 

This method has its advantages, provided it is not 
used merely as a weapon to coerce landlords. If it is 
employed as a means of investigating, through ex- 
perienced agents, whether the increased rentals are 
justified by the facts, it might be a valuable help. 

But you need not wait for a Tenants League to be 
started: you can form a committee from among the 
families in your own building or neighborhood. Maybe 
you don’t know each other; but you can get together in 
a meeting and go at the thing sensibly. 

Choose your committee carefully. Don’t pick out 
the’ meek little man on the third floor who hasn't 
courage enough to say his soul is his own. But, on the 
other hand, beware of the bullheaded fighter on the top 
floor who will swear at the landlord and threaten to 
throw him over the banisters. Try to choose the level- 
headed, intelligent men who will get the facts for you, 
and will find out what is just to all concerned: Then, 
if demands on the landlord are necessary, you will be in 
a position to make such fair and reasonable ones that 
the landlord will be inclined to grant them. 

Such a committee will find out several things you 
want to know; for instance, whether the landlord is 
treating vou all alike. Perhaps he is letting one tenant 
off more easily than the rest, because that one is a 
fellow that stands up for his rights. Your committee 


can make sure that everybody is being treated fairly. 


If you live in a big city there would be one advantage 


in having a larger organization, a Tenants League for 


example, because the agents of such a league can find 
out much better than you can what your particular 
building ought to return to the landlord. This is some- 
thing you should be sure of before you accuse your 
landlord of profiteering. 

If he is the owner of the property, you should know 
what its assessed valuation 1s, the investment it repre- 
sents and on which he must figure a fair interest return. 
If he is the lessee, you should know what rental he him- 
self is paying. 

Then you must add to that his taxes and fire insur- 
ance, the cost of heat—if he furnishes heat—the cost of 
lighting halls and stairways, of janitor service, of repairs, 
oP water tax, income tax and soon. And you must add, 
also, an annual charge for depreciation of the property. 
All of these items must be subtracted from the annual 
gross income from the building before you can deter- 
mine what his real profit is. It is not easy for an in- 
dividual to do this. But if tenants organize, these facts 
can be gathered. THE EDITOR. 
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coal and ashes, had to be 
carried up stairs and down. 
Here, too, the rents had 
been raised, but in all these 
cases tenants were unable 
to resort to the alternative 
of moving, because there 
was no place to which they 
could go. Every corner was 
filled. 

A few years ago houses 
and apartments were plen- 
tiful in New York and the 
tenants controlled the situ- 
ation. Conditions are re- 
versed now, and the land- 
lord is the master. If he is 
kind-hearted, he will be 
moderate in his demands. 
If he is a profiteer, the situ- 
ation gives him the oppor- 
tunity to be.very unreason- 
able. 

In New York City re- 
cently the exorbitant de- 
mands of some grasping 
landlords reached such a 
point that the tenants re- 
sorted to a rather pictu- 
resque method of protest. 
They refused to pay rent 
or to be dispossessed until 
they had obtained justice 
in the matter of repairs and 
exorbitant demands for more 
money. Pending the deci- 
sion, whole families set up 
housekeeping in tents or 
vacant shops. forming them- 
selves into a Tenants League 
with duly elected officers. 
for whom the treasurer held 
on deposit what was con- 
sidered a fair rent, paid into 
his hands by the tenants, 
and kept by him until an 
adjustment with the land- 
lords was reached. 


OF COURSE it is pos- 
sible to arbitrate indi- 
vidual cases of this kind 
with some measure of jus- 
tice, taking into considera- 
tion not only the grievances 
of those who pay rent but 
the real hardships which 
are sometimes undergone 
by the landlords, who them- 
selves are paying increased 
taxes and insurance charges, 
jane service, repairs, la- 
or, and so forth. But the 
only permanent solution of 
the problem is a nation- 
wide campaign along the 
lines which the New York 
State Reconstruction Com- 


Repairs cost him very much more than 
they did a few years ago. He pays more 
for service. Therefore, in order to get the 
same return from a building now he must 
inevitably charge higher rents. 

Last March there were 21,482 vacant 
apartments in New York City. You may 


class, which no longer arc permitted to be 
erected, buildings in which, as a matter of 
fact, itis almost impossible for human 
beings to live. 

In one block on the East Side there were 
only three vacancies in a total of 365 
apartments, and this in spite of the fact 


mission has undertaken in New York 
State: "Build Now: Build Better." 

We must build more houses, and build 
them on a better plan, so that the investor 
will receive a fair return and the tenant a 
greater degree of comfort for the same 
money that he pays now. 


Your Rent, by ABRAM I. ELKUS 


With the close of the war, building re- 
strictions were removed by the Govern- 
ment—yet practically no resumption of 
house building took place. The reason 
was that the cost of labor and of materials 
was so high that investors could not see 
any fair profit to come from building 
houses to rent. 

According to government reports, the 
prices of building materials, not including 
steel, have increased 84 per cent. Here 
are some figures showing the way these 
materials have gone up in - 
New York City, the highest 
point in each year being the 
one given. ‘The figures 
for 1919 are for the first 
three months of the year: 
STEEL 1915 
Per Ib. plain 
material 
tidewater 
N. Y. City 
Brick 
Hudson River 
Common, Per 
1,000 tidewater 
NY. cC. 6.65 
CEMENT 
Portland Do- 
mestic, per bbl. 
800 bbl. lots 
alongside 


LIME 

Eastern Com- 
mon, 300 Ib. 
bbls. 


1919 


$ .021 $ .272 
15.00 


1.65 3.80 


1.50 2.50 


Present 
CRUSHED STONE Time 
114 inch per 
cubic yd., 500 
cu. yd. lots 
alongside 
SAND 
Per cubic yd., 
500 cu. yd. lots 
alongside 


N MOST of these items, 

you will see that the in- 
crease has been more than 
100 per cent. In the next 
column is a table showing 
how wages in the building 
trades in New York City 
have gone up in the same 
period. 

These figures do not take 
into consideration the high 
rates, overtime, and piece- 
work rates paid on war con- 
struction work. They are 
the prevailing wages paid 
by private employers and 
contractors for a regular eight-hour day. 

Naturally enough, when the war ended 
and the acuteness of the housing situation 
was realized, people who at normal times 
would have put their money into real 
estate were frightened away by the high 
prices, and made other investments, or 
decided to wait until the cost of building 
materials should go down. Even insur- 
ance companies were unwilling to lend on 
present prices because the prevailing be- 
lief was that there would be a drop. It 
has now been prophesied by experts, how- 
ever, that there will be no relief for per- 
haps ten years. This means that, unless 
something is done to relieve the situation, 
there will be a deadlock in the housing 
situation, and that people will continue to 


$ .95 $1.85 


.50 1.25 


invest their money where they get more 
return for it than from mortgages or the 
purchase of real estate. 

Government, state, and municipal se- 
curities are exempt from taxation. The 
only solution which the Reconstruction 
Commission has been able to find for the 
deadlock in the housing situation is a sim- 
ilar exemption to apply to mortgages up 
to $30,000 or $40,000, held by each indi- 
vidual or corporation. 


There should be also land banks which 


ABRAM I. ELKUS 


. Mr. Elkus is not only a well-known New York lawyer, 
but has been counsel for the New York State Factory In- 
vestigating Commission since 1911, and is now chairman 
of the Reconstruction Commission which has been inves- 
tigating the shortage of houses in New York State. He was 
born in New York City in 1867, was educated there, and 
stilllives there. In 1916-1917 he was Ambassador to Turkey 


Table Showing Wage Increases 
1915 1919 
Bricklayer $6.00 $7.00 
Carpenter 5.00 6.00 
Plumber 5.50 6.00 
Steamfitter 5.50 6.00 
Electrician 4.80 6.00 
Plasterer 5.50 7.50 
Painter 5.00 7.00 
Tinsmith 5.00 5.60 
| Tilesetter 5.50 6.50 
| Cement mason 5.00 5.60 
| Metallic lather 5.30 6.00 
Structural iron worker 5.30 7.00 
Waterproof worker 4.50 5.00 
Elevator constructor 5.20 6.80 
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would bear the same relation to the hous- 
ing situation which our land banks now 
fill in regard to agriculture. 

'The National Government, under an 
Act of Congress, created a Federal land 
bank by which loans are made to farmers 
on the security of their farms. The State 
of New York, also, has a land bank, which 
supposedly lends to farmers. But the 
State land bank bonds, which it issues in 
order to get money, are subject to the 
Federal income tax, while the National 
farmloan bank securities are 
not subject to any income 
tax. 
The result has been that 
the State of New York cah- 
not sell the bonds issued by 
its State loan bank because 
they have to compete with 
tax-exempt securities like 

overnment bonds, ete 
Therefore they have not 
enough money in the State 
loan bank to loan on mort- 


gages. 

My suggestion is that the 
State loan bank securities, 
which they issue in order to 
raise money, should be ex- 
empt from any income tax. 

My other suggestion is 
that the Federal Gover 
ment extend the purpo% 
and purview of the Federal 
loan banks so as to enable 
them to lend not only on 
farms, but on apartment 
houses and dwellings. 

The State loan bank can 
loan 60 per cent of the value 
of your farm. In other 
words, they loan you, say, 
$10,000 and your farm f 
worth 40 per cent md 
say, $14,000. They the 
have the right to take tht 
mortgage of $10,000 and gb 
to any bank or banking in- 
stitution and borrow on 
that security up to 80 per 
cent, that is, up to $8,000, 
more in cash, which they 
can turn around and loan 
to someone else on the same 
terms. This makes a re- 
volving fund. 


ONEY is a commodity, 
just like merchandise. 
If the Federal Government 


gages, exempt from taxes, 

it would encourage build- 
ing, and, which is just as important, the 
proper kind of building. 

There are other ways of helping the 
situation. Since it is practically certain 
that the cost of building will not decrease 
materially, at any rate for some years, it 
will be necessary to economize in some 
other way, for example by building on 
cheap land. We should try to establish 
residence districts farther from the con- 
gested parts of cities and develop sections 
which have not yet reached high price 
levels. In this connection, of course, there 
would come up the large problems of 
transportation, and the vital need for the 
relocation of industries, in order that work- 
ers shall not have great distances to cover to 
get to their work. (Continued on page 105) 


would lend money on mort- : 
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IRVIN S. COBB 


The famous humorist. He was born in Paducah, Kentucky, in 1876. Before 
he was seventeen years old he had become a shorthand reporter and a comic 
writer. At nineteen he was editor of ‘‘The Paducah Daily News." He contin- 
ued to work on local papers until 1904, when he went to New York. Since 
then he has become well known throughout the world as a correspordent 
and writer of stories. Recently he has lectured all over the United States 


By Irvin 


HE emerges from the shop. She ts 
any woman, and the shop from 
which she emerges is any shop in 
any town. She has been shopping. 

_This does not imply that she has 

been buying anything or that she has con- 
templated Saying anything, but merely 
that she has been shopping—a very 
different pursuit from buying. Buying 


implies business for the shop; shopping 


merely implies business for the clerks. 

As stated, she emerges. Right in the 
doorway she runs into a woman of her 
acquaintance. If she likes the other 
woman she is cordial. But if she does not 
like her she is very, very cordial. A 
woman's aversion for another woman 
moving in the same social stratum in 
which she herself moves may readily be 
appraised. Invariably it is in inverse 
ratio to the apparent affection she dis- 
plays upon encountering the object of her 
disfavor. Why should this be? I cannot 
answer. It is not given for us to know. 

Very well, then, she meets the other 
woman at the door. They stop for con- 
versation. Two men meeting under the 
same condition would mechanically draw 
away a few paces, out of the route of per- 
sons passing in or out of the shop. No 
particular play of the mental processes 
would actuate them in so doing; an in- 
stinctive impulse, operating mechanically 
and subconsciously, would impel them to 
remove themselves from the main path of 
foot travel. But this woman and her ac- 

uaintance take root right there. Persons 
dodo round them and glare at them. 
Other persons bump into them, and are 
glared at by the two traffic blockers. 
Where they stand they make a knot of 
confusion. 

But does it occur to either of them to 
suggest that they might step aside, fivc 
feet or ten, and save themselves, and the 
pedestrian classes generally, a deal of 
delay and considerable annoyance? It 
does not. It never will. If the meeting 
took place in a narrow passageway or on 
a populous staircase or at the edge of the 
dbi of a set of swinging doors 6r on a 
fire escape landing upon the front of a 
burning horde. while one was going up 
to aid in the rescue and the other was 
coming down to be saved—if it took place 
just outside the Pearly Gates on the Last 
Day when the quick and the dead, called 
up for judgment, were streaming in 
through the portals—still would they be- 
have thus. Where they met would be 
where they stopped to talk, regardless of 
the consequences to themselves, regard- 
less of impediment to the movement of 
their fellow beings. 

Having had her say with her dear 
friend or her dear enemy, as the case may 
be, our heroine proceeds to the corner and 
hails a passing street car. Because her 
heels are so high and her skirts are so 
snug, she takes about twice the time to 
climb aboard that a biped in trousers 
would take. Into the car she comes, 
teetering and swaying. The car is no 


1 How Women Are!” | 


Ll S. Cobb 


more than comfortably filled. True, all 
the seats at the back where she has en- 
tered are occupied; but up at the front 
there still is room for another sittee or 
two. Does she look about her to ascertain 
whether there is any space left? I need not 
pause for reply. I know it already, and so 
do you. Midway of the aisle-length she 
stops and reaches for a strap. She makes 
an appealing picture, compounded of 
blindness, helplessness, and 
discomfort. She has cling- 
ing vine written all over 
her. She craves to cling, 
but there is no trellis. So 
she swings from her strap. 

The passengers nearest 
her are all men. She stares 
at them, accusingly. One 
of them bends forward to 
touch her and tell her that 
there is room for her up 
forward; but now there 
aren't any seats left. Male 

assengers, swinging aboard 
behind her, have already 
scrouged on by her and 
taken the vacant places. 

In the mind of one of 
the men in her immediate 
vicinity chivalry triumphs 
over impatience. He gives 
a shrug of petulance, arises 
and begs her to have his 
seat. She is not entitled to 
it on any ground, save com- 
passion upon his part. By 
refusing to use the eyes in 
her head she has forfeited 
all right to special consider- 
ation. But he surrenders 
his place to her and she 
takes it. 


HE car bumps along. 

The conductor, making 
his rounds, reaches her. 
She knows he is coming; at 
least she should know it. 
A visit from the conductor 
has been a feature of every 
one of the thousands of 
street-car rides that she has 
taken in her life. She might 
have been getting her fare 
ready for him. There are a 
dozen handy spots where 
she might have had a receptacle built for 
carrying small change—in a pocket in her 
skirt, in a fob at her belt, in her sleeve or 
under her cuff. Counting fob pockets and 
change pockets, a man has from nine to 
fifteen pockets in his everyday garments. 
If also he is wearing an overcoat, add 
three more pockets to the total. It would 
seem that she might have had at least one 
dependable pocket. But she has none. 

he conductor stops, facing her, and 
meanwhile wearing on his face that air of 
pained resignation which is common to 
the faces of conductors on transportation 
lines heavily patronized by women 
travelers. In mute demand he extends to- 


ward her a soiled palm. With hands en- 
cased in overtight gloves she fumbles at 
the catch. of a hand bag. Having wrested 
the hand bag open, she paws about among 
its myriad and mysterious contents. A 
card of buttons, a sheaf of samples, a 
handkerchief, a powder puff for inducing 
low visibility of the human nose, a small 
parcel of something, a nail file, and other 
small articles are disclosed before she dis- 


The Remark of a 23-Year-Old Hus- 
band is the Cause of This Article 
and the One on Page 12 


HE Crowell Publishing Company, which pub- 
lishes Tue AMERICAN Magazine, *'Woman's 
Home Companion,” “Farm and Fireside,” and 
**Collier's Weekly," is a big organization. In its 
various departments it has over 3,000 employees. 
The number is so large that it is perfectly safe for 
me to publish this note. 
A little while ago one of the younger employees 
of the company said something to me about a new 
apartment that he and his wife were considering. 
He thought that his wife had some curious notions, 
and, after telling about them, he whispered: 
“Oh, well, you know how women are!” 
The phrase had a familiar sound. It was not 
new. Adam had the same idea, and would have 
gossiped about it in the Garden of Eden if he had 
had any men to talk with. So I decided to ask 
Irvin S. Cobb to do a piece for the magazine on 
the subject—the plan being that he should tell us 
what men have in mind when they take each other 
aside and say that about women. 
An equally well-known phrase is that by women 
in talking about men. The women say: 
“Isn't that just like a man!” 
So L asked Mary Roberts Rinehart to tell the 
women's side of the story. 
Mr. Cobb did not see Mrs. Rinehart's manu- 
script; neither did Mrs. Rinchart see Cobb's. 
Tus Epitor. 


inters her purse from the bottom of her 
hand bag. Another struggle with the 
clasp of the purse ensues; finally, one by 
one, five coppers are fished up out of the 
depths and presented to the conductor. 
The lady has made a difficult, complicated 
rite of what might have been a simple and 
a swift formality. 

The car proceeds upon its course. She 
sits in her seat, wearing that look of com- 
fortable self-absorption which a woman 
invariably wears when she is among 
strangers, and when she feels herself to be 
well dressed and making a satisfactory 
public appearance. She comes out of her 
trance with a start on discovering that the 


car has passed her corner or is about te 
pass it. All flurried, she arises and signal: 
the conductor that she is alighting here 
From her air and her expression, we mas 
gather that, mentally, she holds hin 
responsible for the fact that she has beer 
carried on beyond her proper destination 

The car having stopped, she makes he 
way to the rear platform and gets of 
—gets off the wrong way. That is to say 
she gets off with face to 
ward the rear. Thus i 
achieved a twofold result 
She blocks the way of anv 
one who may be desirous o 
getting aboard the car a 
she gets off of it, and if th. 
car should start up sudden 
ly, before her feet hav. 
touched the earth, or befor: 
her grip on the hand rail ha 
been relaxed, she will b. 
flung violently down upoi 


the back of her head. 


ROM the time he is ; 

small boy until he is ii 
his dotage, a man swings of 
a car, facing in the directioi 
in which the car is headed 
Then, a premature turn of . 
wheel pitches him forwar: 
with a good chance to aligh 
upon his feet, whereas th 
same thing happening whei 
he was facing in the oppo 
site direction would caus 
him to tumble over back 
ward, with excellent pro: 
pee of cracking his skul 

ut in obedience to an im 
mutable but inexplicabl 
vagary of sex, a woma 
follows the patently wrong 
the obviously dangerou: 
the plainly awkward sys 
tem. 

As the conductor ring 
the starting bell, he glance 
toward a man who is ridin 
on the rear platform. 

| "Kin you beat ’um? 
| says the conductor. "Ia: 
you—kin you beat ’um? 

The man to whom he ha 
put the question is a mii 
ried man. Being in th: 
state of marriage he appreciates that th 
longer you live with them the less able ar 
you to fathom the workings of their minc 
with regard to many of the simpler thing 
of life. Speaking, therefore, from th 
heights of his superior understanding, h 
says in reply: 

“Oh, well, you know how women are! 

We know how women are. But nobod 
knows why they are as they are. 

Please let me make myself clear on or 
point: As an institution, and as indivic 
uals, I am for women. They constitut: 
and deservedly too, the most popular se 
we have. Since away back yonder I ha« 
been in favor of (Continued on page 1&c 
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"Isn't That Just 


UNDERStAND that Mr. Irvin 

Cobb is going to write a sister article 

to this, and naturally he will be as 

funny as only he can Be. It is always 

allowable, too, to be humorous about 
women. They don’t mind, because they 
are accustomed to it. 

But I simply dare not risk my popu- 
larity by being funny about men. Why, 
bless their hearts (Irvin will probably sa 
of his subject, “bless their little hearts." 
Odd, isn't it, how men always have big 
hearts and women little ones? But we 
are good packers. We put a lot in 'em.), 
| could be terribly funny, if only women 
were going to read this. They'd under- 
stand. They know all about men. 'They'd 
20 up-stairs and put on a negligee and get 
sx baby pillows and dab a little cold 
cream around their eyes and then lie 
lown on the couch and read, and they 
would all think I must have known their 
nen-folks somewhere. 

But the men would read it and cancel 
the order for my next book, and say I 
nust be a spinster, living a sort of in-bred 
existence. hy, I know at least a hun- 
dred good stories about one man alone, 
ind if I published them he would either 
1row suspicious and wonder who the man 
s, or get sulky and resent bitterly being 
aughed at! Which is exactly like a man. 
Just little things, too, like always insisting 
3e was extremely calm at his wedding, 
vhen the entire church saw him step off a 
latform and drop seven feet into tropical 
oliage. 

You see, women quite frequently have 
ess wit than men, but they don't take 
hemselves quite so seriously; they view 
hemselves with a certain somewhat 
ronical humor. Men love a joke—on the 
other fellow. But your really humorous 
voman: loves a joke on herself. That's 
»ecause women are less conventional, of 
‘ourse. I can still remember the face of 
he horrified gentleman I met one day on 
he street after luncheon, who had un- 
onsciously tucked ‘the corner of his 
uncheon napkin into his watch pocket 
long with his watch, and his burning 
hame when I observed that his new 
ashion was probably convenient but 
ertainly novel. 

And I contrast it with the woman, 
'rominent in the theatrical world, who 
iad been doing a little dusting—ves, they 
lo, but it is never published—before 
oming to lunch with me. She walked 
ato one of the largest of the New York 
otels; hatted, veiled and sable-ed, and 
vearing tied around her waist a large 
lue-and-white checked gingham apron. 

Now I opine (I have stolen that word 
rom Irvin) that under those circum- 
tances, or something approximating 
hem, such as pajama trousers, or the 

eglect to conceal that portion of a shirt 
ot intended for the public eye, that 
lmost any man of my acquaintance 
-ould have made a wild boli for the bar, 
issing like. a teakettle. The gingham- 
pron lady, however, merely stood up 
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smilingly, and took it off and gave it to 
the waiter, who, being a man, returned it 
later wrapped to look as much like a 
club sandwich as possible. 

Oh, they're conventional, these men, 
right enough! Now and then one of them 
gathers a certain amount of courage and 
goes without a hat to save his hair, or 
wears sandals to keep his feet cool, and he 
is immediately dismissed as mad. I know 
one very young gentleman who nearly 
broke up a juvenile dance by borrowing 
his mother’s pink silk stockings for socks 
and wearing her best pink ribbon as a tie. 

How many hours do you suppose were 
wasted by the new army practicing 
salutes in front of a mirror? A good many 
right arms to-day, back in “‘civies,” have 
a stuttering fit whenever they approach 
a uniform. And I know a number of con- 
ventional gentlemen who are suffering 
hours of torment because they can't re- 
member, out of uniform, to take off their 
hats to the women they meet. War is 
certainly perdition, isn't it? And numbers 
of times I have seen new officers standing 
outside a general's door, trying to re- 
member the rule for addressing a superior, 
and cap or no cap while not wearing side 
arms. 


OU know how a woman would do it. 

She would give a tilt to her hat and a 
pull here and there, and then she would 
walk in and say: 

“T know it's perfectly horrible, but I 
simply can't remember the etiquette of 
this sort of thing. Please do tell me, 
General." 

And the general, who has only eleven 
hundred things to do before eating a bite 
of lunch on the top of his desk, will get 
up and gravely instruct her. Which is 
exactly like a man, of course. 

Men overdo etiquette sometimes, be- 
cause of a conventional fear of slipping up 
somewhere. There was a nice Red Cross 
major in France who had had no instruc- 
tion in military matters, and no arrogance 
whatever. So he used to salute all the 
privates and the M. P.’s before they had 
a chance. He was usually asking the road 
to somewhere or other, and they, would 
stand staring after him until he was en- 
tirely out of sight. 

And as a corollary to this convention- 
ality, how wretched men are when they 
are placed in false positions! Nobody likes 
it, of course, but a woman can generally 
get out of it. Men think straighter than 
women, but not so fast. I dined one night 
on shipboard with the captain of the 
transport on which I came back from 
France, and there was an army chaplain 
at the table. So, as chaplains frequently 
say grace before meat, i put a hand on 
the knee of a young male member of my 
family beside me and kept it there, ready 
for a squeeze to admonish silence. But 
the chaplain did not say grace, and the 
man on my right suddenly turned out to 
be a perfectly strange general in a state 
of helpless uneasiness. | have a suspicion 


By Mary Roberts 


that not even the absolute impeccability 
of my subsequent conduct convinced him 
that I was not a designing woman. 


Bu: although we are discussing men, 
as all women know, there are really no 
men at all. ‘There are grown-up boys, and 
middle-aged boys, and elderly boys, and 
even sometimes very old boys. But the 
essential difference is simply exterior. 
Your man is always a boy. He grows 
tidier, and he gathers up a mass of hetero- 
geneous information, and in the strangest 
possible fashion boards have to be put 
into the dining-room table, and the shoc 
bill becomes something terrible, and dur- 
ing some of his peregrinations he feels 
rather like a comet with a tail. The 
dentist’s bills and where to go for the 
summer and do-you-think-the-nurse-is- 
as-careful-as-she-should-be-with-b a by’ s- 
bottles make him put on a sort of surface 
maturity. But it never fools his woman- 
kind. Deep down he still believes in 
Santa Claus, and would like to get up at 
dawn on the Fourth of July and throw a 
firecracker through the cook’s window. 
That is the reason women are natural 
monogamists. They know they have to 
be one-man women, because the one man 
is so always a boy, and has to have so 


. much mothering and looking after. He 


has to be watched for fear his hair gets 
too long, and sent to the tailor's now and 
then for clothes. And if someone didn't 
turn his old pajamas into scrub rags and 
silver cloths, he would go on wearing 
their ragged skeletons long after the flesh 
had departed hence. (What comforting 
rags Irvin Cobb’s pajamas must make!) 

And then of course now and then he 
must be separated forcibly from his old 
suits and shoes. The best method, as 
every woman knows, is to give them to 
someone who is going on a long, long 
journey, else he will follow and bring 
them back in triumph. This fondness for 
what is old is a strange thing in men. It 
does not apply to other things—save 
cheese and easy chairs and some kinds of 
game and drinkables. In the case of caps, 
boots, and trousers it is akin to mania. 
It sometimes applies to dress waistcoats 
and evening ties, but has one of its 
greatest exacerbations (beat that word, 
irvin) in the matter of dressing gowns. 
If by any chance a cigarette has burned a 
hole in the dressing gown, it takes on the 
additional interest of survival, and is 
always hung, hole out, where company 
can see it. 

Full many a gentleman, returning from 
the wars, has found that- his heart's 
treasures have gone to rummage sales, 
and— you know the story of the man who 
bought his dress suit back for thirty-five 
cents. 

I am personally acquainted with a man 
who owns a number of pairs of bedroom 
slippers, nice leather ones, velvet ones, 
felt ones. They sit in a long row in his 
closet, and sit and sit. And when that 
man prepares for his final cigarette at 


i Like a Man!” | 


Rinehart 


night—and to drop asleep and burn 
another hole in his dressing gown, or in 
the chintz chair cover, or the carpet, as 
Providence may will it—he wears on his 
feet a pair of red knitted bedroom slippers 
with cords that tie around the top and 
dangle and trip him up. Long years ago 
they stretched, and they have been 
stretching ever since, until now each one 
resembles an afghan. 
Will he give them up? He will not. 


"THERE is something feline about a 
man’s love for old, familiar things. I 
know that it is a popular.misconception 
to compare women with cats and men 
with dogs. But the analogy is clearly the 
other way. 

Just run over the cat's predominant 
characteristics and check them off: The 
cat is a night wanderer. The cat loves 
familiar places, and the hearthside. (And, 
oddly enough, the cat's love of the hearth- 
side doesn't interfere with his night wan- 
derings!) The cat can hide under the 
suavest exterior in the world principles 
that would make a kitten blush if it 
had any place for a blush. The cat 
is greedy to helpless things. And heav- 
ens, how the cat likes to be petted and 
generally approved! It likes love, but 
not all the time. And it likes to choose 
the people it consorts with. It is a preda- 
tory creature, also, and likes to be neat 
and tidy, while it sticks to its old trousers 
with a love that passeth understanding— 
there, l've slipped up, but you know 
what I mean. 

Now women are like dogs, really. They 
love like dogs, a little insistently. And 
they like to fetch and carry, and come 
back wistfully after hard words, and learn 
rather easily to carry a basket. And after 
three years or so of marriage to enjoy 
the bones of conversation and sometimes 
even to go to the mat with them. (Oh. 
Irvin, I know that's dreadful!) Really, the 
only resemblance between men and dogs 
is that they both rather run to feet in 
early life. 

‘This fondness for old clothes and old 
chairs and familiar places is something 
women find hard to understand. Yet it 
is simple enough. It is compounded of 
comfort and loyalty. 

Men are curiously loyal. They are 
loyal to ancient hats and disreputable old 
friends and to some women. But they 
are always loyal to each other. 


This, I maintain, is the sole reason for . 


alluding to them as the stronger and 
superior sex. They are stronger. They 
are superior. They are as strong as a 
trades union, only more so. They stand 
together against the rest of the world. 
Women do not., They have no impulse 
toward solidarity. ‘They fight a sort of 
guerilla warfare, each sniping from behind 


her own tree. They are the greatest : 


example of the weakness of unorganized 
force in the world. 

But this male trades union is not due 
to affection. It is (Continued on page 184) 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 


Mrs. Rinehart is extraordinary in the variety of her talents. She is 
one of the most popular living writers, and is also influential in 
society and in matters of public interest. Above all, she is the cen- 
ter of a charming home life. She lives in Sewickley, a suburb of 
Pittsburgh, in which city she was born and where she also was mar- 
ried, in 1896, to Dr. Stanley Marshall Rinehart. She has three sons 


A Wonderful Dog With a 
Dual Nature 


The story of a thrilling experience 


By Lewis Parsons 


ILLUSTRATION BY F. E. SCHOONOVER 


RAY DOG was a husky. 

Ask any man north of fifty- 

three what a husky is. He may, 

inattentive, answer carelessly, 
l “a sled-dog;” more probably, 
he will look at you shrewdly and say, “ʻa 
wolf.” Asa matter of fact, he true husky 
is neither; or rather, to be paradoxical, 
he is both. He is a hybrid, born of dog 
mothers by wolf fathers, an animal bred 
for strength and endurance alone. Solon 
as he is strong, the rest matters little; an 
you may see individuals ranging from the 
sullen, vicious brute, snarling and treach- 
2rous, unfit for anything better than a 
steel chain at rest and a long whip at work, 
:o the gentle, affectionate companion of 
eisure hours, whose calm poise and friend- 
y eyes belie the strength beneath. And 
yet—they are all hybrids, fathered by 
wolves. The dual nature, wolf and dog, 
»ddly complex, is always there; and if you 
could drive a team of them, frost-rimmed 
ind swift, through the clear cold of the 
North Country trails you would wonder 
vhat lurked beneath their doglike en- 
‘husiasm and obedience; you would won- 
ler. ... 

The cabin door opened, the bitter night 
»tside driving into the overheated at- 
nosphere a cloud of stinging frost that 
ill but obscured the entering man and 
log. The man, massive and muffled 
o the eyes, kicked his snowshoes into a 
orner, hung his rifle on its pegs on the 
og wall, and threw back the hood of 
us caribou jacket. The dog, a lithe gray 
dant, gaunt and wolfish, with shaggy fur 
overed with frost and ice, walked with 
lignity across the rough-hewn floor, 
ouched his nose to a man seated by the 
tove, and lay down. The man by the 
tove looked up. 

* Well, Dan, nothin’ new, I see." 

' Dan had removed his jacket and mitts 
nd was busy unlacing his moccasins. 

“Nothin’. Not a track, much less a 
hot at anythin’. Wolves been around 
he traps by the East Point again, that's 
Il. ang such a winterl" explosively. 
! How about you?" 

' * Nothin’ but wolf tracks.” 

: “We got t decide somethin’ to-night, 
im," continued Dan, crossing to the 
tove and stretching his back close to it. 
"Them shelves of grub is good for about 
wo weeks more. Bow about it? Are you 
omin' with me or not?" 

He nodded toward the end of the cabin, 
“here their fast diminishing stock of pro- 
isions was piled. The remnant of a side 
f bacon, the last of a sack of flour, a few 
-attered cans of beans, all mutely attested 
he unparalleled lack of game that had 
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forced the two brothers to draw on their 
food supply as never before. 

Jim smoked on for a moment in silence, 
gazing thoughtfully at the stove. Then: 

“We got to have grub—and have it 
mighty soon. But they’s a certain amount 
o' danger in makin’ a trip t' the Post at 
this time o' year. Come one o' them fierce 
spring blizzards, or break-up start a bit 
early, and likely you wouldn't be able t’ 
git back in time. It 'ud be a week each 
way and more, if the cold held, and if luck 
went ag’in you we might both be done. A 
man won't last long this weather without 
Emm I wisht we hadn't a-cut it quite so 

ne 


* Come with me, then,” said Dan. “We 
can get in there easy. It's the trip back 
that's botherin’ me. The way grub's goin’ 
it'll be a plenty load t' last till we can get 


through with canoes.” 


Jim shook his head. *'I can't go—not 
idi my foot. I'd rather take the chance 

ere. 

“You could ride when it hurt you. The 
six of 'em would pull you easy." 

“And ride in like a cripple! I'd never 
hear the end of it. Besides, I want t' see 
this thing through. I know they's gold 
in those hills the other side o' the lake, 
and I’m not goin’ to quit the country just 
a few weeks before we'll have a chance 
t' look it over. And if we both go t' the 
Post t' wait for open water we'll never 
come back here. You know damn well 
we won't. No, Dan, I ain't a-goin’—you 
got t' go alone." 


DAN scratched his head in perplexity. 
“ Well, I guess p'raps you're right. But 
you know, Jim, it is a bad time o' year for 
a long dog-team trip. And I ain't none 
too sure of any of 'em except Gray Dog 
there." He glanced toward the door, 
where the great dog, who had moved from 
his place by the stove, was stretched out 
limply with his back against the sill. 
Gray Dog raised one eyebrow, and 
thumped his tail appreciatively on the 
floor. 

“They ain't no two ways about it,” 
Dan continued. “I got t’ go t' the Post 
for grub. You’re right about stayin’ here 
—we might as well see this camp through. 
At any ordinary time o' year the trip 
wouldn’t bother me none, but so near 
break-up it has me worried a little.” 
Then, half whimsically, ‘‘Let’s see what 
Gray Dog thinks of it.” 


Through the tobacco haze Gray Dog: 


was watching them, no longer stretched 
limply out, but ears up and alert. Dan 
stepped out the back door a moment, and 
returned from the adjoining shed with a 


dog harness. He held out the collar. 
“Gray Dog!" he snapped. 

With one spring the dog was at his side, 
head thrust in collar, leaning slightly for- 
ward, tail curled over back, eyes spar- 
kling. Dan chuckled, and pounded Gray 
Dog's sinewy flanks with his huge palm. 

* Gray Dog wouldn't do that br you," 
said he to his brother, with the pride 
partly of exclusive ownership and partly 
of many months of patient, affectionate 
training. "And he says it's all right. I 

ess a dog's instinct in such thinks is 
betera a man's sense. We'll come back 
flyin', won't we, old boy?" He pulled the 
dog's ears affectionately. 

Ti nodded slowly, and looked at his 
brother with somber eyes. ''Mebbe so," 
said he, “‘mebbe so. But all the same I'll 
feel like a polecat, a-settin here warm 
and comfortable while you're in the bush.” 

“If it takes me more than two weeks 
you may be warm, but you won't be very 
comfortable. And now let's get started at 
things. l'd ought t' get goin at day- 
break." 


[956 into the night the brothers made 
their preparations, dividing the pro- 
visions, making up the pack, and testing 
and repairing the harnesses. Gray 
watched them eagerly, his shining eyes 
following every step that Dan took. He 
was a splendid specimen of that rare 
animal, the direct-bred husky, combining 
in his tremendous frame the strength, en- 
durance, and shrewd cunning of the gaunt 
old North Country timber-wolf that was 
his father, with the speed, civilized wis- 
dom, and love of man of his mother, a 
swift and graceful collie. A long, lithe, 
and sinewy giant, with the vigor of the 
hybrid and jaws like the flash of death, 
he had been undisputed master of the 
team since the day when, a puppy hardly 
more than half-grown, two of the others 
had in an evil moment joined forces to put 
down the upstart youngster. It was the 
proud boast of Dan that he could pull 
more than any three dogs in Northern 
Ontario. 

“Sell him? Not likely! I'd as soon sell 
one o' my feet. Another husky like him 
ain't never been pupped. And he's a dog, 
not a wolf. Bring in your huskies, you, 
and show me the one you'll turn your 
back on when he's hungry!" 

And for his masters Gray Dog had 
the gentleness and faithfulness of his 
more civilized ancestors. For his master, 
rather, for his devotion was too great to 
be divided. From the first days of their 
companionship it had been Dan, awake 
and asleep, that he had watched and 
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* And only a half a day from camp, on a clear trail. 


guarded jealously. For the younger 
rother he had affection and admiration, 
but it was for Dan only that he had devo- 
tion. e 

As the brothers tied the last knot on 
the pack, Gray Dog inspected the finished 
work with quivering nose. He looked at 
Dan eagerly; then, understanding that 
they were not to start yet, lay down be- 
side the toboggan to wait until he should 
be called on. Dan and Jim silently turned 
into their bunks, an unreasoning dread in 
their hearts, but glad in a way that 
definite action was finally being taken. 
The division of the provisions had left 
Jim just enough to last until Dan’s re- 
turn, if the trip were a speedy one without 
accident. 

While the sky was still black the two 
brothers ate their breakfast, pulled the 
toboggan outside, and added Dan’s bed- 
roll and the frozen fish for the dogs. The 
other five, who did not have Gray Dog’s 
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Only half a day! 


privilege of sleeping in the cabin, were 
called, and the six hitched tandem to the 
loaded toboggan, Gray Dog standing 
peony at the lead. It was bardy day- 

reak when Dan, snowshoes on, stood in 
front of the eager team, gripped his broth- 
er’s hand, and the two looked for a mo- 
ment into each other’s eyes. 

“*Good-by,” said Dan. 

“Good luck," said Jim. ‘Don’t forgit 
plenty o' T & B chewin’.” 


AN turned swiftly, and without a 
word the waiting team sprang toaction 
close at his heels. The snow had packed 
considerably, and shuffling ahead he found 
the trail breaking only moderately hard. 
“Fifty below if it's a degree," he mut- 
tered. "If it stays like this we're all right. 
But this time o' year anythin's likely t^ 
happen. If break-up starts, we're done. 
And if it snows bad before I get a good 
start back, it's goin' t' be hard on Jim." 


Why couldn't it 'a' waited!" 


All day, with the exception of a brief 

pause for lunch, they kept up a steady 

ace. Dan usually broke trail ahead, 
which the following team compacted still 
more, but occasionally, where the snow 
was harder, he rode on the toboggan for 
short distances. They might make better 
time coming back. But the winter days 
are short, and the early night approached 
much too soon.  Grudgingly he made 
camp, built his fire and melted snow for 
tea, and threw each dog a frozen fish. 
After supper, as the large tin of strong hot 
tea tingled his finger tips and flushed his 
cheeks, his spirits rose. 

:"Break-up, nothin’!” he ejaculated, 
looking up at the coldly brilliant stars as 
he pulled his sleeping-bag tight about him. 
“There won't be no thaw for a month. 
Keep this up, and I'll be back in less'n 
two weeks.” 

The trail was a longone, and it wasnot all 
easy going. Many (Continued on page 224) 


Another Country Boy 
Rises to the Top in New York 


The story of Percy H. Johnston—just what he has done and how he 
did it. He began in Lebanon, Kentucky, and now, at 38, is a big 
New York banker, and a power in many enterprises 


NY man can attain success if he 
is willing to pay the price— 
good habits, good health, 
much burning of midnight 
oil in study (not mere read- 

ing), the investment of an endless amount 
of genuine friendship, constant alertness 
to the little opportunities that lie at 
everyone’s hand if the mind 
and eye have been trained 
to see them, and, of course, 
ceaseless industry, without 
which wishes and ambition 
are worthless.” 

So declares a man, still 
under forty, who already 
has traveled from poverty 
and obscurity to power and 
place. He started his jour- 
ney from a remote townlet 
in Kentucky, where, as a 
boy of ten, he earned three 
dollars a month as a street- 
lamp lighter. Later, he be- 
came a bank "rat," and 
rose, by methods within 
reach of any of us, until he 
was the best-posted and 
most widely known youth 
in the whole county. 

He graduated to a na- 
tional bank examinership 
at a precedent-breaking ear- 
ly age, became cashier of a 

uisville bank, made so 
many friends and attracted 
so much business that New 
York took notice of him and 
he received a call to be a sen- 
ior vice president of one of 
the most important financial 
institutions in New York, 
theChemicalNationalBank, 
of which he is only the 
twenty-eighth man to be 
made a director in the whole . 
spaceofits ninety-five years' 
history. 

His salary is said to be 
one of the large ones, and 
he is a power in various im- 
portant enterprises. As was 
always inevitable, the finan- 

‘cial leaders of New York 

are sitting up and studying his phenom- 
-enal achievements in transforming “Old 
: Bullion” (as this blue-stocking bank was 
named when it refused to pay out any- 
thing but gold to its depositors during the 
Civil War) into a Auman institution and a 
giant in size. 

Yet he has never done a spectacular 
thing in his life. Nor said one. Indeed, 
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By B. C. Forbes 


what makes his career so exceptionally 
worth studying is its matter-of-factness, 
its within-reachness of almost any Ameri- 
can youth; above all, its fruitfulness in 
specific, valuable common-sense sugges- 
tions not only for bankers—young or 
old-—but for every person engaged in 
any form of business, no matter what. 


How Long Since You Have Made 


Any Study of Your Job? 


ERE is a passage in Mr. Johnston's interview 
that ought to make some men sit up: 


*One trouble is that the majority of 
men—except those in certain professions, 
such as doctors, electric engineers, and 
teachers—cease to apply themselves earn- 
estly, persistently and systematically to 
study. They just frivol away their time. 
They may read, but reading and studying 
are two different things. One requires no 
real mental effort, the other does. 
man become absolute master of his work, 
no matter what it is; let him know more 
about it, the history of it, the evolution 
of it, the why and wherefore of it, the 
basic principles of it, let him know his job 
from A to Z. 

"There is no excuse for any healthy 
person remaining half-educated, for being 
content to be anything short of absolute 
master of his work. Why, the knowledge 
of all the ages is contained in a few rows of 
books. Even one hour's hard study a day 
will raise a man above the crowd. One’s 
library can be a wonderful laboratory." 


By going about things as this Southern 
lad went about them, success is not onl 
possible, it is almost inevitable. e 
started with no special endowments, no 
money, no pull. “The only ‘pull’ worth 
having," he declares emphatically, *'is 
the ‘pull’ you yourself earn by your own 
merits.” 

Percy H. Johnston’s ambition was first 


Let a 


aroused, when he was only a small boy, by 
the death of his father. The little chap 
felt that it was up to him to help provide 
for his mother and sister, who were left in 
very moderate circumstances. So he went 
to the local gas works—Lebanon, Ken- 
tucky, his birthplace, had about five thou- 
sand inhabitants—and arranged to light 
all the street-lamps.in the 
neighborhood every night. 

His three-dollar-a-month 
pay was eked out by milk- 
ing neighbors’ cows, at fifty 
cents weekly a head. He 
was so small a tot that thc 
cows often kicked him off 
the milk stool; but he dis- 
played his ingenuity by 
strapping them up in a way 
that rendered the kickers 
powerless. 

During summer vacations 
he earned two dollars a 
week by working in the 
country store of an uncle. 
And in a dozen other ways 
he constantly contrived to 
make pennies and dollars, 
which Re gave to his moth- 
er. Unknown to him, how- 
ever, instead of using his 
money, she saved it all for 
him, an arrangement which, 
in a sense, laid the founda- 
tion for his money-making 
as a real “financier” almost 
from the first day he en- 
tered business. 

When only twelve, he 
made up his mind definitely 
that he would by and by 
become a banker. 

"]t did not take much 
brains to realize even then," 
he says now, “that if | 
hoped to become a success- 
ful banker the thing for me 
to do, the only thing for me 
to do, was to begin right 
away to equip myself for 
banking work. Long before 
I left school I was steeped 
in banking literature and 
f banking facts. I could re 
cite from memory the names of the fifty 
largest banks in America; I kept tabs on 
how their deposits were shaping; I knew 
who was at the head of each institution; 
I vowed that one day I would be presi- 
dent of one of them. Julius Cæsar had no 
vaster ambitions than I had! Nor was he 
more willing to battle to attain them than 
I was. (Continued on page 216) 


Percy H. Johnston 
SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT of the Chemical Na- 

tional Bank of New York since 1917. He went to 
work in the Marion National Bank of Lebanon, Ken- 
tucky, in 1897, when he was 16. At 26 he became a 
bank examiner, and at 30 was picked as one of Amer- 
ica's four national bank examiners at large. At 32 


he entered the Citizens National Bank at Louis- 
ville as cashier. Four years later he was called to 
New York. 

His story (see opposite page) is full of points which 
other men can profitably consider in connection with 
their own jobs. 
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Holworthy Hall 


ONE of the best known and most successful writers 
in the country. He is 31 years old and his real name 
is Harold E. Porter. He began sending manuscripts 
to the magazines when he was a sophomore at Har- 
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vard (from which college he was graduated in 1909). 
Since then he has written and sold over one hundred 
and fifty stories. Next month he will begin a new 
serial im THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. f 


M 
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What Is Wasted Time? 


“Any time I spend in doing what I don’t affirmatively want to do, in 
view of my ambitions and responsibilities, I call wasted” 


T’S a very difficult thing to write an 
article like this without appearing 
to be a liar or a hypocrite or a preach- 
er. But Sid has asked me to tell 
what I think is responsible for what- 
ever success I've made, and I'm going to 
try to be frank about it, even if I sound 
like a liar and a hypocrite and a preacher. 
I probably shall sound like all three—be- 
cause the only explanation I can give for 


By Holworthy Hall 


swan-like curve toward the heavens and 
to go into a sentimental trance about it. 
His job is right before him, where he can 
get his hands on it. 

My own perspective of life resembles 
a fadder that doesn’t end at ninety feet; 
it goes on indefinitely. No matter what 
the school principal says, there isn’t plen- 
ty of room at the top, because there isn’t 
any top. You have to keep letting go 


missing. Faunting ambition, you remem- 
ber, was the sin by which fell the angels. 

One of the greatest weaknesses | have 
always had, however, has been a tendency 
to get excited over my ambitions and to 
shove them clear up among the stars. 
Every time this happens, Í step on a 
broken rung. And it doesn't pay. When 
I look at it impersonally, I know that it 
doesn't pay. I know that I must take my 


what Sid calls my "success" 
is that I don't know any- 
body who, in the long run, 
wastes less time than I do. 

Please understand me: 
when I speak of wasted 
time, I don't refer to time 
devoted to needed rest, or 
to reasonable recreation, or 
to civic duties, or to the few 
friendships which really 
count for something. The 
only time that I call liter- 
ally wasted is the time that's 
spent without any adequate 
return. The return may be 
a benefit mentally, or mor- 
ally, or hysically, or finan- 
cially, but it’s got to be 
there somehow if I’m going 
to put down the result as 
worth the drain on the 
clock. 

To put it briefly, any 
time I spend in doing what 
| don't affirmatively want 
to do, in view of my am- 
bitions and my responsibii- 
ities, I call wasted. And if 
I have accomplished any- 
thing to speak of, it's been 
because I got my ambitions 
fairly well defined and co- 
ordinated when I was about 
twenty-five, and haven't 
changed them very much 
since, and have. kept my 
mind on what it was that | 
wanted, so that mighty few 
interruptions could creep in. 

Now, a great deal of 
sense and a great deal of 
rubbish has Deen written 
about ambition; but it has 
always seemed to me that 
the man who hitches his 
wagon to a star deserves to 
lose the wagon at day- 
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'To Know a Man's Desires -Don't 
Listen to Him, Watch Him 


OLW ORTHY HALL says: 

*Everyone gets what he most deserves, and 
practically everyone actually gets what he most 
wants. Actually gets what he wants. It may not 
make him happy, and usually it doesn't, but he 
getsit, anyway. Hecan't help it. If lam getting 
what I really want, and am happy at the same 
time, that's velvet. 

“Some people, of course, mistake the cause for 
the result. Dlve known—and who hasn't?—doz- 
ens of men who imagined that their ambition was 
to succeed in business, when, as a matter of fact. 
what they most wanted was to do nothing at all. 
They thought they wanted money. But all they 
really wanted was the leisure which they could 
afford only after they'd got the money! And they 
proved this by sitting around and talking about 
the business success they intended to make. They 
were getting the leisure without realizing it. 

: "If anyone had asked them if they were con- 
tented, they would have said ‘No.’ If anyone had 
asked them if they had got what they wanted they 
would have said ‘No.’ But the best way’ to judge 
what a man’s desires and dreams really are is to 
watch him. Don’t listen to him, watch him! You'll 
find many a man who imagines he wants to be a 
second Morgan, or a second Kipling, and says so, 
and believes it, when in reality he would be com- 
pletely and permanently happy if he bowled 300, 
or learned to pocket the 1-ball on the break, or got 
himself elected alderman, or had some lost relative 
die and leave him seven thousand dollars.” 


own limitations into con- 
sideration when I go about 
planning my future. 

This is not sordidness, or 
failure of ideals—it’s mere 
logic. Ambition is a virtue, 
but too much of it is plain 
conceit. ln business, I 
should never be very much 
afraid of an office.boy who 
threw out a hint that he 
was after my job, any more 
than I shoul be afraid of 
the result if I ran a hundred- 
vard race with a one-legged 
man. But if my own assist- 
ant confessed to a similar 
ambition for my job, | 
should grow wary. Because 
although he is a rung or two 
lower down, his eyes are on 
à level with my rung, and 
he can see how much stand- 
ing-room there is. But if 
the assistant looked clear 
over the top of my head 
and over the top of a hun- 
dred million other people’s 
heads, and professed to 
want to be the President of 
the United States, I think 
I should stop worrying 
again. Because when he 
reached for my rung his 
eves would be fixed on that 
proverbial star, and I could 

easily kick him off, 

The only man whose am- 
bition is really dangerous is 
the man whose ambition :s 
reasonable. From time to 
time, as he climbs higher 
up, he can push it ahead of 
him. He ought to; and if 
he’s the right sort of man, 
he does. Ninety-nine out 
of every hundred people 
who commit suicide had 


break. That simile about] life being like a 
stepladder has, on the contrary, some- 
thing very fine and sane and ptactical 
about it. Because any sensible man, if he 
has to climb a ninety-foot ladder, takes 
one look at the top, stows away a picture 
of it in his mind, and then begins to exam- 
ine into the state of repair of the first few 
rungs. And if the tenth to the sixteenth 
rungs are missing, it doesn't do him any 
particular good to crane his neck in a 


and taking a fresh hold; and one business 
day is a step or, as in my own case, one 
story is a step. It doesn't do any harm 
to dream of the unapproachable summit 
once in a while. But the fact remains 
that dreaming, in itself, is likely to be 
time wasted, and that the real game is 
to climb round by round just as far as you 
can, and let it go at that. ['d rather go 
slowly and pleasantly t than to look so far 
up that I didn't notice where a rung was 


their eyes on the stars when they should 
have been watching their step. 

Knowing that I have this weakness for 
star-gazing, I have fought with it. I have 
refused to take the sky as a limit. These 
lofty ambitions areordinarily called praisc- 
worthy, yet they often cost more than 
they are worth. Take, for instance, the 
subject of business success. 1 have always 
thought, and I think now, that for a man 
who deliberately (Continued on page o1) 
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“That,” said David tremulously, a bit later, ‘‘was the first time I ever kissed a woman—except my mother” 


The Telegram 
That Johnny Didn't See 


By Frank Lapham 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY LESLIE BENSON 


LD Mrs. Stringer pegged to 
and from her spotless kitchen 
with the staccato tread of an 
impudent bantam. Another 
suggestion of that small fowl 

lay in the trim spareness of her little 
figure, and again in the henlike solicitude 
with which she attended a large blond 
young man sitting at the dining-room 
table. 

*How's the biscuits, Dave?" she asked 
with the slightest note of anxiety in her 
voice. 

Her son lifted a 
face. “Fair,” he sai 

"[ baked 'em thin and brown—the 
way you like 'em, Dave." 

"Oh, they're—fair." 

“I don’t—I can't see why—” And then 
as he grinned openly she stopped. 

He raised his arms in mock terror at 
her swift appini 


pak freshly-shaven 


“Have a heart now, Mom!” he 
pleaded. 
"Sol" She faced him, an arm 


akimbo on either hip, her thin, 
wrinkled face severe, but deep in 
the sharp old eyes an evident de- 
light in fis nonsense. ‘So! Her 
hand went out and up—then the 
impact of her palm against the hard 
flesh of his cheek sounded out 
like the breaking of a thin, 
brittle board. 

In a single effort he pushed 
back his chair and swept her 
struggling figure to his knees. 

“If I didn't have a date; if I 
wasn’t in a hurry,” he threat- 
ened, “Pd fix you!” 

She ceased her striving and t 
lay back in his arms, quite still. Her face 
lengthened with slow apprehension. “And 
me delayin’ you, Davie!" she exclaimed 
in deep self-reproach. 

Somewhat noisily he kissed her and 
put her to her feet. 

“You’re some rough-neck, Mom,” he 
chuckled, straightening his tie. 

“I—didn’t hurt you—did I? I mean 
that—crack I fetched you,” she asked 
anxiously. 

“You hurt?” His eyes roved complac- 
ently over his own graceful bulk. “Come 
out of it, Mom!” And he drained his cup. 

“Another cup of tea, Davie, eh?” 

“Sure! Fill it up." 

For an instant she held the blue pot 


| suspended. 


” towna week, 


hen are you goin' to bring her over, 
son?" she asked slyly. 

"Oh, say—Mom!” The pink deepened 
to real crimson. “It—it ain't got that 
far, yet," he stammered. 

"It didn't take so long when your 
father and me—" 

‘Her company’s only been back to 

om. 


“Sometimes I wish she wasn’t a stage 
irl, Davie.” And then at his slight 
rown she put a reassuring hand on his 
shoulder. 

“Not that it’s anything against her,” 
she hastened, in an evident effort to 
drive home her modern “broadness.” 
“Its just—it don't leave you much time 
for love-makin’, her traveling around.” 


The gay little figure on the stage 
finished with a cyclonic whirl and 
slid into the wings for a ‘“‘change”’ 


“Tt ain’t love-making, yet.” 

“Yet?” she asked remorselessly. 

“It ain't certain—I haven't the—the 
nerve—honest, Mom. 

“The nerve!” Mrs. Stringer sniffed. 
“I guess anybody that’s made good the 
way you have, that's worked up the way 
you have—' i 

“This is different. Because I’m pulling 
down forty-five a week don’t mean any- 
thing.” 

He pushed back his chair. ‘She seems 
used to pretty nice things," he added 
gloomily. “Although the Nashville ain't 
so swell. That's where she's putting up,” 
he explained. 

“Used to nice things?" Mrs. Stringer 
let go the merest little sound. “Is—is 


that why you—you haven't brought her 
round, Davie?" she asked with tremulous 
desperation. 

e nodded absently. 

In a curious, rigid sort of gesture, her 
hands came together at her waist and 
there worked convulsively. 

*Yoü're not ashamed, Davie, of your 
father and—" 

"No!' His denial burst out with 
startling vehemence; but it held, too, a 
note that lifted the old woman's shoulders 
in a sigh of deep ecstasy. 

He held her away and gazed with 
boyish sentimentality into her half- 
smiling, half-tearful face. “Ashamed! 
You know better, I guess. It ain't you 
or Pop; it's—it's the place, Mom! Oh, I 
know," he hastened, "it's as clean as 
soap powder, and as comfortable as—as a 
feather bed." His eyes wandered over 
the room, his hands dropping resignedly 

into his coat pockets. “But there's 
no clas, Mom! That's it! No 
class!” 
“Is that what’s been troublin’ 
you lately?” she quavered. 
“Partly.” He hesitated. “That 
and—T've been working pretty hard 
down at the office. l've—" He 
stopped queerly, as if he had meant 
to say further and had thought better of 
it. "Well, I've got to go." 

“There ain't nothin’ gone wrong at the 
office, has there, Davie?" 

"No." The word came from him with 
strange irritation. 

"Johnny Lane says they all think 
you're just about right, down there at 
the office.” 

"Sometimes," said her son shortly, 
“I almost wish I'd never got Johnny the 
job. That boy follows me around like— 
like—" 

“You don't wish any such thing. Only 
yesterday Mrs. Lane ran dewn-stairs to 
tell me Johnny'd got a raise. She’ll never 
get oyer how you’ve been lookin’ out for 

im. 
He reached to a nearby chair for his 
hat and overcoat. 

"Let me hold it, son.” 

"You'd think," he grunted fondly, 
“that I was some great baby." 

"[t ain't been so long ago that you 
was," shesighed. 

"Them were the happy days, eh?” 
He hesitated in the doorway. “Say, Mom, 
couldn’t we doll the place up a little? 
I’d—I’d like to bring ket around.” 

And then, before his mother could 
reply, he drew from his trousers pocket 
a roll of bills. 

“Here, Mom,” he urged nervously, 
“get some stuf. You know—new cur- 
tains, one of those mahogany chairs with 
the cushions—that sort of stuff!” He 
thrust the money into her irresolute hand. 
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“Well,.I got to go, I'mlatenow." He kissed 
her hastily, and hurried down the hall. 

Mrs. Stringer watched until the outer 
door had closed upon his broad figure; 
then she dropped into the chair he had 
just vacated and stared at the roll of 

ills in-her hand. 

She was still there when old Mr. 
Stringer strode slowly into the room and 
deposited on the table the multitude of 
bundles which lay in the grip of his short 
round arms. 


BUNDANTLY broad was Mr. String- 

er, even his face was broad; but the 
years had written a tangle of hairlike 
lines on his cheek and jowl, and now the 
old man's. countenance had the crinkly 
appearance of high quality crépe. There 
was something in the set of the great 
head, m the mirth wrinkles about the 
mouth and eyes, in the very carriage of 
the pudgy figure, that betrayed the 
oldster’s outlook on life. It was evident, 
in short, that Mr. Stringer no longer 
struggled against the fateful world cur- 
rent. Rather, he whirled in it, a passive, 
slyly amused old rascal. 
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**And you believed, you both believed, I—I could do this— this thing?" 


“How about supper, Ma?" he inquired 
serenely. "I got to get to the factory, 
you know." 

"David has come and went while you 
was doin’ them few errands,” said Mrs. 
Stringer. 

"Where's he off to, so early?” 

“To see that girl.” $ 

"All slicked up, eh?” 
casually—too casually. 

His wife’s features smoothed into a 
warm smile. “You know Dave, Pa, when 
he goes out.” 

“Yes; he makes a pretty good appear- 
ance.” Perhaps the slight tremor in 
Mr. Stringers voice was due to an 
effort to speak offhandedly. “He makes 
a—a darn good appearance,” he ex- 
ploded enthusiastically. 

“I suppose he was shaved and scrubbed 
till he was like—like—" Not finding a 
convenient simile, he dropped with 
manifest contentment into his place at 
the table. "He's the greatest boy for 
takin’ baths,” he chuckled. 

.. "No crime in that, as I can see.” 

"No; but he's the limit.” Mr. Stringer 

reached over for a biscuit. 


he inquired 


Swift as lightning his wife's hand fle: 
out and caught his own. “Wait,” she 
commanded, "till I pick out some of 
them brown ones for Davie’s breakfast. 
He liked "em," she added, depositing the 
half-dozen of her choice on a_ nearby 
plate, a proceeding which evoked from 
her husband an approving nod. 

“He always did like biscuits,” he said. 

A reminiscent smile wrinkled the wom- 
an’s mouth. "He teased me about ‘em 
to-night. Said they were ‘fair.’ Gave 
himself away though—laughin'. I cracked 
him one, a good one.” 

A dull flush wiped the grin from the 
old man's face. "You hadn't oughte 
done that," he said with asperity. 

“Go on! He liked it. Don'c vou thint 
I know what he likes?" y 

The slight scowl which lay over het 
husband’s features gave way to wrinkled 
cheerfulness. "Well, maybe you do,” be 
murmured. "I don’t s'pose I'll see him 
before to-morrow night—him goin’ as ht 
does before I get back from the factor 
mornings. This night-watchin’ job aint 
what it's cracked up to be." 

His wife lifted a preoccupied face. “He 
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His growing anger paled his face to the peculiar whiteness of an old scar 


wants to bring her around," she said ir- 
relevantl y. 

Quite serenely his eyes wandered over 
the Stringer flat. "Let him," he grunted. 

"He wants us to fix up a little. He 
gave me this" She held to view the 
packet of greenbacks. j 

“Well, let's." In spite of his outward 
assurance he showed himself the least 
bit startled. “It looks ... serious," he 
added almost sadly. 

“It’s serious with. him.” 

“He’s makin’ enough to marry on. 
Works hard enough, anyhow, gettin’ 
home ha’-past eleven three or four nights 
a week. He ain’t thirty yet, and cashier 
of a good old bankin’ house like Wallace 
and Daniels. They ain't big people, 
maybe, but they're strong. He'll be 
makin good money soon, I guess, Ma." 

"He's makin’ more now than we know, 
maybe. He had a lot of money with him 
to-night.” 

“Well, it’s only natural for him to get 
married. Can’t expect Dave to hang 
around his mother and father the rest 
of his life.” 

“Maybe,” quavered his wife, they'd c.t 


a place right around here, somewhere.” 

“That wouldn’t make you mad, would 
it, Ma?” 

“Humph! I guess it wouldn't be me 
that'd run 'em to death." 

The old man grinned at the result of 
his shot. "No reason at all why he 
shouldn't get married. It ain't as if we 
needed him. I’m workin’ and there's 
what we've got in the savin's banks to 
fall back on, eh, Ma?" 

"And nearly three hundred in the 
postals savin's," she reminded him. 

"We oughter be able to give him 
somethin' pretty nice." 

"Better wait till the thing is settled, 
hadn't you?" 

Mr. Stringer looked up from his plate. 
“Maybe it'll be settled to-night. Slicked 
up some, eh? He really ain't a bad- 
lookin’ boy,” said he carelessly. 


II 


JR an hour and forty minutes, David 
Stringer, seated in the fifth row 
center, had worn an expression of pro- 
found indifference. Through nine artistic 
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turns, which had drawn noisy commenda- 
tion from a typical twenty-hive-cent 
house, his eves had wandered vacantly 
from the dim mock-orange lights above 
the boxes to the toiling leader in the 
orchestra pit. 

But when a green-liveried lad stalked 
from the wings and placed on the an- 
nouncement easel a white pasteboard 
on which was printed, “WARNER,” then 
David Stringer's face flushed to a full red. 

The curtain slid up on a stage deep and 
empty save for a strip of brilliant green 
carpet which ran from wing to wing, and 
an upright piano in the right foreground. 

And then, in the midst of the Fs Pars 
frantic syncopations, the top of the stage 
piano was slowly lifted. A blond head, 
very blond, followed by a winsome, 
laughing face, rose tardily from the vitals 
of the remarkable instrument. With a 
merry chuckle, Miss Dulcie Warner, of a 
year's experience on a three-a-dav cir- 
cuit, vaulted easily, almost soundlessly, 
to the floor. 

Miss Warner's act, which on the pro- 
gram was labeled “refined,” consisted of 
a single song and (Continued on page 106) 


Get Into the Selling End 


of Your Business 
The opportunities for making money are greater and the 


competition is less 


By Irving T. Bush 


Founder and President of the Bush Terminal Company 


VERY man who has got a little 
way up the ladder of success 
without barking his shins too 
severely is asked by young men 
just starting in life how to pick 

a business career. That, at least, has been 
my experience, and as soon as I developed 
gray matter enough to reason the propo- 
sition out to my own satisfaction, I began 
to answer my young friends by saying: 

“Become a salesman.” I did not mean 
literally to get behind the ribbon counter, 
or to start on the road with a trunk full of 
samples. I meant to advise them to get 
into the selling end of whatever business 
they eventually determined to try out, 
and I usually qualified this advice by say- 
ing that I assumed they must possess, or 
could develop, some of the instincts of 
salesmen. 

Any young man who chances to read 
this article may at least feel that I am a 
physician who is willing to take his own 
pills. I began the development of the 
Bush Terminal when I was about twenty- 
five years of age, and when I was forty- 
seven I suddenly waked up to the fact 
that, while I had for years been advising 
young men to “become salesmen,” I was 
a hired man myself. The Bush Terminal 
had been an operating organization. It 
had been paid to store merchandise, to 
load it into freight cars, to cart it into the 
city, and to lighter it about the harbor. 
It is true that it had built up a unique in- 
dustrial development where nearly three 
hundred manufacturers had located to 
increase efficiency, but, after all, it was an 
operating proposition, and brought only 
the limited reward due for such work. 

Why I didn't see that before, I don't 
know, unless it was because my nose was 
so close to the grindstone that I couldn't 
get a proper perspective. When I did get 
it, I said to myself— Well, no, I think I 
won't repeat what I did say to myself. It 
wasn’t flattering, at any rate, and I de- 
termined to take my own advice even 
if I was some ten years late, and ‘‘ become 
a salesman.” 

Through the medium of the Bush 
Terminal Sales Building in New York I 
am now engaged in an endeavor to turn 
the Bush Terminal Company into one of 
the biggest selling organizations in the 
world. 1 have already gone far enough to 
realize that my advice was good and my 
reasoning correct, and that the reward for 
seling is much greater than that for 
operating. i 

There is a selling end to every busi- 
ness. In some it is called “business get- 
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. every community; but t 


ting;" but, no matter what the name, 
it is the job of securing new orders and it 
is the work for which the world pays the 
best salary. The world is willing to pav 
for salesmanship, because everyone who 
owns a business hopes to increase it. If 
an American merchant sells one hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of goods in a year, 
he hopes to sell two hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth in the next year, and the 
man he is looking for and is willing to pay 
a good salary to is the man who can help 
him to do this. Go through any industry 
and you will find that the same grade of 
intelligence is better paid in the selling 
force than it is in other departments. 


(THERE are exceptions, of course, and 
there are embryonic young Edisons in 
he country is full 
of young men with college educations who 
are holding down operating positions pay- 
ing them one thousand five hundred 
dollars a year, with little prospects of ad- 
vancement. A salesman, if [5 has any 
selling sense, will command this to begin 
with, and he has constantly before him the 
stimulus that his salary does not depend 
upon any cut and dried formula establish- 
ing the value of the position he holds, but 
will increase as his customers grow in 
number. He knows that he can raise his 
salary by his own efforts and that his em- 
loyer has an exact method of measuring 
fis value, by the business he brings in. 

Opportunities for selling jobs are ten to 
one in other fields. The world needs sales- 
men. This is supposed to be a day of 
labor surplus, but look over the advertise- 
ments ar any daily paper and see how 
many salesmen are needed. There seems 
no surplus there. Compared with the 
openings in any other line, the call is ten 
to one. 

Selling is not difficult after you have 
taken the first plunge. The idea that men 
can sell and can’t sell is popular supersti- 
tion. Selling has a shock to it like a cold 
bath or the first attempt at swimming, but 
after the first try the shock lessens gradu- 
ally until there is no shock, unless it is a 
pleasant one. A man can learn to sell, 
even if it is not his natural bent. 

I remember a man we employed whom | 
we called the human jellyfish. You can 
imagine why. Nobody thought he could 
sell, least of all the man himself. He was 
back in the business, several miles back as 
far as importance went; but he had cer- 
tain qualities that made us believe that if 
he got the backbone a jellyfish lacks he 
might sell. We had a talk with him, and 


he agreed to try. He told us the story of 
one of his first calls on a firm of whole- 
salers. He went down to the place, looked 
at it, and took a walk around the block. 
Then he looked at it again, and took 
another walk around the block. The third 
time he hesitated a little longer, and then 
took a third walk around the block. The 
fourth time he faced the door of the plac 
he didn't dare to hesitate—he bolted 
through. 

“T don't know why I'm here,” he said 
truthfully to the head of the firm; “but 
everybody else has tried to get you and 
I've got to." He got the firm; he learned 
how to sell. To-day he is making four 
times the salary he earned when he was a 
jellyfish, and when you meet him on 
Fifth Avenue you see his chest first, and 
his backbone is as straight as a ramrod. 
He'll never be a jellyfish again. 

If this man could learn to sell there are 
few men who could not. Salesmanship is 
a profession. A man expects to give four 
years to study a profession; he expects to 

ecome a salesman in about four minutes. 
As soon as he has an outline of his material 
and a slight knowledge of it he expects to 
go out and sell. If the average man would 
put one half the time and energy that he is 
willing to give to a technical education 
into studying selling, I'd guarantee that 
he'd become a salesman. The minute he is 
a salesman his chances for making money 
are unlimited. 


HAVE you ever stopped to think how 
much more difficult it is for an em- 
ployer to measure the value of the services 
of the operating man? An engineer in 
charge of a plant is on duty a certain num- 
ber of hours each day. He has a number 
of assistants, and uses each month a 
certain amount of supplies. He may do 
excellent work, and save money for the 
man he works for, without his employer's 
being definitely conscious of the fact. If, 
however, a salesman brings in double the 
number of orders this year that he did 
last year, the knowledge of the increase 
is at once present in the employer’s mind, 
for the psychology of business effort is tia: 
the eye of the business man is always di- 
rected toward an increase in volume. 
This may be wrong, for while it is of the 
first importance to increase the volume of 
a business, many enterprises fail because 
the attention of the executive is directed 
solely toward increasing business, and the 
leaks in the operating department are 
overlooked. But even if this unfortunate 
condition exists, it illustrates the fact that 
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the character of the work done by a sales- 
man is known at once, and if his services 
deserve a higher salary he is in a poen 
to ask for it, and to give a good reason 
why he is entitled to it. 

am talking to ambitious and energetic 
young men, for without ambition and 
energy success is impossible except by 
accident. The man who be- 
came a salesman from a jel- 
lyfish had somewhere in 
him latent ambition and 
energy, or we would never 
have got him started out. 
Every once in a while an 
accident does happen and 
somebody is struc bo light- 
ning, but in the long run 
success comes to the man 
who is ambitious and who 
works hard. When the 
longshoremen at the Bush 
Terminal were finishing their 
new club building they asked 
me to get them a quotation 
to put over the fireplace. I 
hadn’t time to hunt up 
Shakespeare, so I wrote 
them one, which they ac- 
cepted and used: 

Success is not an accident; it 
comes to the man who does his 
job a little better than the other 
fellow. 

And it isn’t much better, 
either; it doesn’t have to 
be. It’s just a Jittle better. 
But the young man who 
isn't ambitious enough to 
want to do his job a little 
better than the other fellow 
shouldn't take my advice 
to "become a salesman," 
for the same reasons which 
might put, face up, on his 
employer's desk the result 
of good work, might bring 
into the relentless limelight 
the fact that he is loafing 
on his job. A man in an 
operating position may go 
on for years, enjoying a com- 
fortable sinecure and letting 
George do it for him, but a 
salesman cannot camouflage 
the situation. He either 
produces or he does not pro- 
duce. He has the advan- 
tage of carving out his own 
future and of getting the 
reward for his efforts, but 
as an offset to this he faces 
the fact that he must “walk 
the plank” if he does not 
make good, and he cannot 
disguise a failure. 


OT only is a salesman’s 
job better paid in actu- 

al salary return for the 
effort expended, but it is 
more stimulating mentally. 
It brings him into contact 
every day with new people, 
new ideas, and new prob- 
lems. I am not thinking, as I write, of 
the unusual mind of the genius, but of 
the mind of the average young man who 
starts life with a desire to succeed and a 
willingness to work. It may not be 
ssible to make a dull mentality brilliant, 
ut even a slow mind will develop if it 


steamships at one time. 


ers the harbor. 


their products. 


works amid stimulating surroundings. 
This does not mean that a young man 
must necessarily attach himself to a big 
organization such as our own, for if a big 
firm is stimulating in itself a small one pre- 
sents even greater stimulus. A man in a 
small firm may not find opportunities for 
rising within the walls of the firm, but he 
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R. BUSH is the originator and president of the Bush Terminal 

Company. He began twenty-five years ago with an idea of offer- 
ing docking and lighterage to merchants who wanted to ship their 
goods from Brooklyn. To-day the Bush Terminal Company in Brook- 
lyn is a plant covering two hundred acres. 
largest piers in the port of New York, accommodating twenty-five 
It has sixteen model loft buildings housing 
nearly three hundred manufacturers; it owns and runs one hundred 
and twenty-three warehouses, which store and ship goods for above 
two thousand customers every year. The Bush Terminal railroad 
running through the Bush Terminal city offers space for one thou- 
sand freight cars. The Bush fleet of tugs, floats, and lighters cov- 
In lower. Manhattan the Bush Terminal Company 
built and occupies a building at 100 Broad Street as its executive of- 
fices. At 130-132 West Forty-second Street, New York, it opened a year 
ago a two-million-dollar sales building, in which at present over 
one thousand manufacturers have engaged space and service for 
The Bush Terminal Company proper employs over 
ten thousand people, while the number of employees engaged by 
the Bush Terminal Company and its tenants who work on the Bush 
Terminal property and in the Bush Terminal buildings totals over 
thirty thousand. Mr. Bush was born at Ridgeway, Michigan. He is 
just fifty years old. 


does get into contact personally with his 
boss and he gets the boss's dene. The 
boss is usually a bigger man than he is, or 
a more experienced one, and so he gets 
into direct contact with a bigger and more 
mature mind. 

Executives in a big firm are often un- 
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acquainted with their men. They need 
shocks of discovery. We get used to 
thinking of our boys as filling some par- 
ticular kind of job, and we have trouble in 
waking up to the fact that they may be 
fitted, or have fitted themselves, for some- 
thing different. We try, always, to look 
out for efficiency and ability, but we are 
likely to pass it by despite 
our care. - : 

Not long ago one of our 
heads was taken sick. His 
assistant jumped into his 
place and filled it better 
than his superior. He did 
not know he could do it, 
neither did we. Often the 
men themselves need this 
shock of discovery, the 
shock of a new stimulus. 
Changing from smaller firm 
to smaller firm gives this 
just as surely as a big firm 
presents opportunity in it- 
self, and often results come 
more quickly through the 
smaller firm. 


DON’T want to make 

any young man over- 
confident. One of the most 
frequent faults among young 
men engaged for “business 
etting” is that they try to 
e too smart, and over- 
reach themselves. The 
too-smart-Aleck is of two 
kinds: One kind blows up; 
they are traveling on sheer 
nerve and have nothing to 
back it—neither ability nor 
energy, nor willingness to 
do real work. The other 
kind consists of the brilliant 
fellows who think just a 
shade too much of their own 
gifts. I know of one such 
man now, a man of very 
brilliant parts, a graduate 
of a college of technology. 
He is bright enough and 
capable enough, but he has 
such an enlarged ego that 
he will never be any good 
in business until he has been 
up against it good and hard. 

e is R sup with his 
own importance; he needs 
hardship to bring him down. 
Why, we are just praying 
that he will get it! We want 
him! The best thing I ever 
heard about men like this 
was said. to me just the oth- 
er day by an Irishman, a 
man with little education 
but a sure perception of 
truth. Speaking of a man 
we both knew, he said: 

“He isn’t big enough to 
be small enough to be big.” 
I'm going to hold on to that, 
it means just what it says. 
If you're big enough you 
will consent to go through 
the growing process. 

The best salesman makes his customers 
feel that he treats them honestly, and is 
interested in selling them goods which 
they can sell again at a profit. If he con- 
sistently pursues this policy, he creates for 
himself. a clientele which is in a large 
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measure a personal asset. If he disagrees 
with his employer there is always some 
other man in the same line who will be 
glad to hire him to sell his goods. The 
operating man has no such advantage. 
While it is true that his capacity and 
ability grow with experience, he cannot 
bring to a new employer a line of friendly 
customers who have confidence in him. 
The most successful salesmen realize 
that their success is not based on their 
ability to talk a customer into the pur- 
chase of one bill of goods. It is based upon 
an ability to go back to a customer and 
sell him again and again. 
Too many salesmen create 
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could take him into his otħce and show 
him the repeat orders for that season. 

When the merchant left, there had been 
a complete change in the bill of sale. lt 
had taken more than double the time of 
the frst sale and a good deal more work. 
The sale was smaller, if anything; no gain 
was obvious. But—the next order that 
merchant sent in he did not even come to 
the city. He telegraphed the head sales- 
man to select 2 line that would sell as the 
first had. 

A young man who wants to sell must 
go into selling with the idea of a double 


unsuccessful. customers by r 
talking them into. buying 
more goods than they can 
sell. An unsuccessful cus- 
tomer is not an asset to any- 
body. Every young sales- 
man should paste that 
thought in the top of his 
hat where he can read it 
when he makes his opening \ 
bow. When he calls again, 
he will not wish to be re- 
membered as the man who 
sold goods which are still 
on the shelves. The door 
is always open to the sales- 
man whose goods carry with 
them the pleasant memory 
of a profitable resale. 


e Pep" 
By Grace G. Bostwick 


TIGOR, vitality, vim, and punch— 


"That's pep! 


The courage to act on a sudden hunch— 


That's pep! 


The nerve to tackle the hardest thing, 
With feet that climb, and hands that cling, 
And a heart that never forgets to sing— 


That's. pep! 


Sand and grit in a concrete base— 


HIS seems a perfectly 

obvious statement, but 
many salesmen think they 
have done a clever thing 
when they have sold a cus- 
tomer a bill of goods he does 
not need, and many a good 
story is told in the smoking 
compartment of how Smith 
or Jones was landed. In 
reality. such a sale is a lia- 
bility to both the salesman 
and his employer. Many 
a customer has been made 
a friend for life by being re- 
strained by the salesman 
from buying at an inoppor- 
tune time. 

A certain assistant sales- 
man once welcomed a mer- 
chant who ran a store selling 
women's ready-to-wear 
clothing. He wanted to pick out a line for 
his store. The assistant salesman found 
him very easy to please. He was decided 
in his tastes. He liked certain styles and 
certain garments and selected them, laid 
them aside and admired them. The assist- 
ant salesman knew that he was selecting 
stock that had not sold well that year, but 
it was an easy order and his customer 
had a mind of his own, so he held his 
tongue. 

As the deal was being closed the head 
salesman happened along. He ran over 
the models selected, and knew that the 
combination would result in just one thing 
—full racks for the merchant at the end 
of the season. He paused and tactfully 
admired the merchant’s taste. He went 
over garment after garment. But some- 
where in his admiration he inducted the 
reminder that women’s clothes are not 
sold on taste, but on style for the season, 
and after a time he had the merchant's 
confidence enlisted to the point where he 


"That's pep! 


Friendly smile on an honest face— 


That’s pep! 


The spirit that helps when another's down, 
That knows how to scatter the blackest frown, 
That loves its neighbor, and loves its town — 


That’s pep! 


To say "T will" --for you know you can — 


"That's. pep! 


To look for the best in every man — 


That’s pep! 


To meet each thundering knock-out blow, 
And come back with a laugh, because you know 
You'll get the best of the whole darned show — 

That's. pep! 


obligation, not only to the boss but to 
the customer. He must go into it de 
termined not to undertake to sell anything 
he does not believe in. Among the adver- 
tisements I recommended reading in the 
dailies are always a certain number of 
fakes. There are always a certain number 
of articles sold for far more than they are 
worth. If a man tackles these, he ought to 
fail. And if he succeeds, one fake connec- 
tion—one connection selling something 
that isn't worth the price asked for it, 
from bogus mining stock to buttons sold 
for twenty-five cents and worth five—will 
stamp his whole career with the wrong 
impression. 

t's old and it's hackneyed, but it's just 
as true as ever that honesty is the Bot 
policy, and I never make a speech or 
write an article that I do not try to work 
that fact in. Honest salesmanship brings 
the rewards. 

It requires a much higher order of 
ability to become a successful wholesale 


salesman than to be a success as a retail 
salesman; but even the retail: salesman 
who makes good will make more money 
than other men holding positions in a re- 
tail store. The important difference be- 
tween the two is the attitude of the buyer. 
A retail salesman is approached by a man 
who comes in a buying mood. The problem 
of the wholesale salesman is much more 
difficult and it requires a much greater 
ability for a young man to take a case of 
samples, a list of securities, and, most 
difficult of all, an idea, and get the atten- 
tion of a possible customer, in his office, 
surrounded by the perplexi- 
ties of business and perhaps 
in an unresponsive mood. 


NE of the first things 

that a voung man trying 
out salesmanship has to 
learn is when not to try to 
sell. for thereisnothing more 
fatal than to attempt to sell 
a man when he is in the 
wrong mood. “The enthust- 
asm of many a young sales- 
man has carried him “over 
the top" when the odds 
were ten to one against him; 
but he soon learns, if he is 
a success, to stay in his 
trench until the going looks 
good. 

I remember one old and 
experienced salesman who 
told me very early in my 
business career that he nev- 
er attempted to sell a man 
"on a rainy day or with thc 
wind in the east," — I have 
often thought of that re- 
mark, and many a time 
when l have been trying to 
sell an idea to somebody | 
have canceled an appoint- 
ment when the weather was 
bad. The reason underlying 
this is not foolish or super- 
stitious. Selling ideas is the 
most difficult of all sales- 
manship, A man will take 
a chance on a clear, crisp 
day that he will not take in 
an atmosphere which is cold, 
raw and depressing. 

This is not, however, an 
"m essay on salesmanship, but 
is intended as a word of advice to young 
men to aid them in the picking of a profes- 
sion. If you decide to become a salesman, 
by all means study salesmanship.” Do not 
think that you can become a salesman 
merely through energy, confidence, and a 
certain amount of “cheek.” "These are all 
desirable assets for a salesman, if you puta 
reasonable restraint on the cheek, but there 
is, as l have intimated, just as much study 
necessary to become a first-class salesman 
as there is to become a first-class engineer. 

My message is not to tell you how to 
become a salesman, but to direct your at- 
tention to the thought that, from the 
standpoint of earning an income, there is 
à greater opportunity for you in the selling 
field than in other lines of effort. Even 
though you may have graduated from 
college with an engineering or any other 
degree there is, | believe, a greater income 
to be made by devoting the technical or 
professional knowledge obtained at college 
to the support of (Continued on page 121) 
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TWO o'clock in the morning, 

Miss Léonie Storms perched 

herself on the foot of her 

father’s bed to wait till that 

autocrat should dismiss his cop- 
per magnates, or lead magnates, or who- 
ever the stupids were, and come where he 
was really wanted. At five minutes past, 
looking in her pale green dance frock like 
an impatient lunar moth, she began cir- 
cling the big room, hddling with e books 
on the night stand, the photographs on-the 
mantel, all the while sighing the short 
explosive sighs of the ill-used. 

It was almost as large as a hotel, her 
father's country house, and, like a hotel, 
sheltered a horde of guests intimate 
nether with each other nor with their 
hosts. Mrs. William Hazelhurst Storms 
was giving a house party in honor of 
Colonel Lord Caerlaon. 

Abruptly, Léonie fitted to the pier 
glass. Spanish, vou would have called her, 
in spite of her Yankee pedigree, with her 
black hair, her liquid black eves, her 
straight heavy brows that threatened one 
day to bristle as her father’s did, and 
scare her world as he scared his. 

“Countess of Caerlaon!" she mur- 
mured. “Lady Cacrlaon." She dropped 
herself a court curtsv. 

Flitting again, she awitehed on lights 
to illumine the portrait of a lovely and 
graceful blonde in Gainsborough costume, 
her father’s young wife. Her own mother 
Leonie could remember as a lady who 
lived on a sofa, into whose presence you 
were impelled] once a day, and out of 
whose presence you were soon poked, be- 
cause the doctor was coming, or the 
masseuse, or the psychopath, or the new 
cleetrie-treatment man. None of these 
agencies fulfilling their purpose, the blinds 
were drawn in the west wing, and the 
huge mansion at Woodside, which Bill 
and Randy had already left for their own 
rooftrees, remained hushed and dismal 
to the ten-year-old, till Mr. William H. 
Storms, with his unerring instinct for 
selecting the right person for the right 
place, offered to Miss Tila Hollingshead the 
job of running his palace. No longer, after 
that, were vou ever lonely at Woodside. 

Léonie regarded the lovely image affec- 
tionately. “Anyhow, you'd be delighted,” 
she reflected aloud. 

Her father’s deep voice boomed from 
the threshold: 

“Who the— Léonie!" 

“Just talking to myself, Dad." 
answered his sweeping glance. 

* Have to come pee to do that?” 

“No; to talk to you. I’ve tried all dav, 
and I’ve had as much chance as if this 
house were a circus.’ 

"Well, what is it? I didn’t come up- 
stairs for another four-hour conference.” 

“I won't take four minutes, Dad. Just 


she 
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tell Will to come down for Sunday.” 

“Why not invite him yourself?” 

“OF course E have," she retorted irri- 
tably, annoyed, it seemed, partly at the 
obvious question, partly at the unobvious 
Wilham. “I asked him for last Sunday, 
and he said he had important letters to 
get of. Then I asked him for next, and he 
said you were going West, and he must 
keep in touch with the office!" 

“Seems as if he didn't want to come.” 

“Why shouldn't he want to? Lila's 
always accusing me of being snippy, when 
] don't mean it. But Pm sure Will can't 
say I’ve been snippy to him. The only 
time he came here this summer I took a 
whole day off to go crabbing with him." 

“ Perhaps he has to take his girl out on 
Sundays.” 


“Why-y! I didn't know Will had a girl!” 


“TJ don’t know it, either. I offer a 
working hypothesis.” 
Léonie's forehead was still. wrinkled 


over the unexpected image of Will's girl. 

"Well, anyhow, vou tell him to come." 

“What do vou want him for?" 

She faltered an instant. "I want to 
talk to him. A girl needs a brother. Bill 
and Randy are so much older, they’re 
more like uncles. It's as bad as being an 
only child. | have nobody but Will." 

“There's Lila.” 

el know, but"--her tone was CS 
getic—" Lila's always a dear, but she's 
not old enough for my mother, and she's 
too old for a sister. And besides: - 

" Besides what?" 

“I know what Lila thinks. 
find out what Will thinks." 

Though her father. looked at her 
searchingly a moment, he merely said: 
* All right, PU pass Will his orders. Skip 
along now, I'm sleepy.’ 

Skipping, she paused to rub her cheek 
against her father’s coat sleeve. Their 
intercourse was always a sort of sparring, 
threatening hostilities, but never quite 
reaching. them. Now her gesture said, 
“You're a dear to do what I want and ask 
no questions." ; 


I want to 


EXT Sunday's early sun, that found 

not a sign of life at the imposing front 
of Woodside, shone cheerily on an open 
side door, on two impatient saddle horses, 
and on two young people emerging, crops 
in hand. Will Houston had had those 
riding clothes at least five years, Leonie 
reflected, as he was examining the horses' 
bits. Ready-made, of course; but how 
well they looked on him. 

For an hour or two they talked little, 
but when the mid-morning heat found 
them in a leafy lane, where horses and 
riders were well content to walk, Léonie 
demanded in her explosive way—she was 
wont to go straight to the heart of a sub- 
ject like an Indian leaping from ambush: 
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“Will! fave vou got a girl?” 

"Who, I7" he returned, startled. ‘No, 
Miss Storms; no such luck.” 

“Honestly? Not even one you're trying 
to get?” 

“Not a girl on the horizon. What put 
that into your head?” 

"Dad did. I told him you simply 
wouldn't come down for Sundays, and he 
said it was probably a girl.” 

“He slandered me. Well, since we're 
asking personal questions, have you got a 
peer?” 

“Not yet,” she laughed, quite without 
embarrassment. "He hasn't asked me, 
though he’s been trying for a week to take 
me out on the lawn after dinner.” 

“Well?” . 

"Well, I hadn't made up my mind.” 

"Hadn't? You mean you have now?” 

"I—I think so. That is, if you'll do 
what I want." 

“But what on earth have 1 got to do 
with it? To do with your ladyship- or is 
it your grace?" 


SHE flicked her crop at the tangle of 
greenery at the roadside. 

"Isn't. that honeysuckle delicious? 
Why, Will, don't vou know how I feel 
about getting. married? That being en- 
gaged, and the congratulations, and the 
impone feeling would be just fun. And 

I should adore my own E a court 
train with Bill's boys as pages holding it, 
and ten bridesmaids, and being photo- 
graphed on the lawn —I love all that so 
much that the man doesn't seem to 
matter. And then | think ahead a little 
further, and I see everybody Kissing me 
good-by, and myself going off all alone 
with the man, and 1 crazel, simply crawl!” 

After an interval Will answered, in an 
embarrassed voice, eyes on his horse's cars. 

“I suppose a girl would always. feel 
shy, going away on her honeymoon. But 
if she really cared for the man, | don't sec 
why she should feel crawly.’ 

“Well, perhaps not, if a girl's in love.” 
Léonie conceded. “But ] never. have 
been, and I don't suppose I ever shall be.” 

"People haye fallen in love after 
twenty. 

"I'm nearly twenty-one,” she pointed 
out, with the readiness of that age to 
proclaim it. "However, it isn't age, it's 
disposition. I'm like Dad, I can't gush. 
The other girls were always boy-mad 
from the time we learned to dance. But 
I never was. They seemed just ordinary 
freckle-faced boys to me. I can't hold my 
breath over anybody." 

“Then why marry, if you don't want 
to?” 

"Im so awfully tired of not having 
anything to do. The truth is, Will, Lm 
fed up, as Caerlaon says, on being the 
daughter at home. I want my own house.” 
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“T should think there were enough in- 
dependent things you could do—" 

“Should you? William H. Storms's 
daughter—and Mrs. W.  Hazelhurst 
Storms's daughter! I can't walk out to 
earn my living—they wouldn't let me, and 
it would be silly, anyway, with all Dad's 
money. There doesn't seem anything I 
can do but marry Lord Caerlaon." 

“Don’t you think you'll be pretty 
lonesome over there?" he asked. "I've 
always thought American girls who 
married abroad must get pretty lonely 
now and then." 

*But of course I shall! Like to die. 
That’s where you come in.” 

“T do?" $ 


*(CXAERLAON wants a manager for the 

estate. He’s not at all pleased with 
the present one—an old man, medieval, 
he says, in his notions. He’s thinking of 
some young American.” 

“Do you want me to find one?” 

“Stupid! What good would a perfect 
stranger be? You’re to come.” 

Will stared at her an instant in silence. 

“But, Princess, that’s ridiculous. It’s 
not in my line.” 

“Don’t call me Princess. Yes, it i; 
in your line. It's not:so much farming 
knowledge he wants—it's a good business 
man to straighten out the books, and run 
everything in an up-to-date way. You 
could bone up on the farming end of it. 
Dad says you've a remarkable power of 
. quick assimilation of the essentials of 
any subject, however novel to you." 

‘Mr. Storms said— You've talked to 
him about this?" 

“Not a word. I wanted to arrange it 
with you first. Dad said that some time 
ago, but of course it's still true." 

* Oh! I couldn't quite see your father 
approving this, even though he does 
generally give you everything you want." 

*He doesn't. Not the things I really 
want, but he'll let me marry Caerlaon, 
especially since Lila’s so keen for it. And 
then, if Caerlaon wants you, and you 
want to go— 

*Which I most emphatically don't." 

She turned to him the wounded eyes of 
a child. 

“You don't? But why not? I know 
you've a good position with Father, and 
you're in line for a better, but he'd keep 
your place for you. l'm not expecting 
you to spend your life in England, only a 
year or two till I get my feet. I mean to 
go down to Caerlaon Castle to preside 
over the estate and look after the welfare 
of the tenants. That will be my bit, 
while Caerlaon’s away. He's going to the 
East soon, you know—some diplomatic 
mission. I shall be alone in a barracks of a 
place that covers about an atre. Don’t you 
see?” She pressed her mount close enough 
to his to take his right hand and give ita 
squeeze. “Why, I’m begging you to give me 
a year! I know it’s a sacrifice I’m asking, 
but, oh, Will, I do want you so much!” 

Giving them a hasty return squeeze, he 
pulled himself loose from her clinging 
fingers, saying unsteadily: 

“Tt isn't that, Lé. It’s not because I 
shouldn't like the job. (Though I 
shouldn't.) But Pd do it for you, if— 
Don't you see that if you import an 
American bailiff—" 

“That wasn't my suggestion. It was 
Caerlaon's own." 


The American Magazine 
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«Well, what is it? I didn't come up- 


“__and it’s known that the bailiff's an being there at all, unless you rode with 
intimate friend of her ladyship (for I sup- me, and had me to dinner), why, don’t you 
pose there wouldn't be any point in my see, Lé, what they'll say?" 
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like a brother to me. Why, I told Dad 
only the other night you were the only 
real brother I ever had.” 

“Your having told it the other night to 
Mr. Storms won't help particularly in 
making it plain to the Dowager Coun- 
tess. 

* But—but that's perfectly ridiculous. 
Per-fect-ly ri-dic-u-lous!” 

“To you. And to everybody here. 
But those English people won't under- 
stand that I've always been a tame cat 
about the house." 

The painful flush still stained her face. 
“I think you're simply horrid!” she pro- 
nounced. 

“Tm awfully sorry, dear." Now it was 
he who put out a hand to take hers, but 
she swerved her horse away from him. 
A “Léonie, you’re old for your age in some 
EENE, ways, and a baby in others—because you 
AAEE Ghana heer have always been kept apart from the 
y pulace like a young princess. I hate to 
fe horrid, but la t have you lay this 
inspiration before Caerlaon and see how 
horrid he could be.” 

She was looking at him with a new ex- 
pres no longer angry or even hurt, 

ut merely intense, as óne who concen- 
trates on an entirely new idea. 

“Tt never occurred to me!" she ex- 
claimed. “It never even occurred to me!" 

*]t wouldn't, naturally." He smiled, 
but not as if the humor of the situation 
amused him profoundly. “And it is 
ridiculous, just as you say. It seems a 
silly sort of thing to bring up. But—" 
He broke off, for she did not appear to be 
listening. Her brows knotted, as she was 
wont to knot them in moments of cere- 
bration; she rode on for some half-mile 
without saying a word. Then suddenly 
she turned to him a beaming smile—a 
smile that appeared to hide no reserva- 
tions behind its gayety. 

“Realize how far we are from home? 
We must push along if we want any 
lunch.” 


ON THE following Saturday, when he 
returned from his Western trip, Miss 
Storms succeeded in momentarily isolat- 
ing her father in the drawing-room before 
dinner. 

“Daddy! I must have a talk with you.” 

“One is due," he concurred grimly. 
“I'm going out before breakfast to look 
at the colts.” 

The next morning found them mounted 
side by side on the gate of the ten-acre 
grazing lot. The great man was whittling 
a boat; it amused him to be very rustic at 
Woodside. But he bent those threatening 
brows of his on his daughter. 

“What’s this I hear? You’re a silly 
and contumacious young female, who 
doesn’t realize her duty to her parents, 
and who’s acted in a most dishonorable 
manner toward the guest beneath our 
roof.” 

* Nothing dishonorable about it, Dad- 
dy. I cóuldn't refuse him till he asked 
me could I? When he did ask me, I told 

im. 

“There was something in the indict- 
ment about ‘encouraging his attentions,’ 
stairs for another four-hour conference" ie bs nese calculated to give him 

: f “I had to get acquainted with him, 

Her eyes widened, while a slow flush gasped. "You're the son of Daddy’s best didn't I? You can’t tell whether you'd like 
rose to dye her whole face. riend. He practically adopted you when to marry a man, when you don't know 
““Why—why, that's absurd!" she you were little. You've always been just him, can you? (Continued on page 142) 
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LTHOUGH everybody is think- 
ing and talking about flying, 
there is one feature of the 
aviation game which nobody 
has mentioned. Yet it is a 

very novel and amusing one; and it is 
also scientifically interesting. 

I refer to the extraordinary number and 
variety of animals which have gone up as 
passengers in aéroplanes. I know of at 
least a score of dogs that are 
as much at home in the air as - 
are the pilots with whom they 
fy. And the list includes also 
cats, monkeys, and other ani- 


mals. 

As for birds—well, vou 
wonder how chickens and 
pelicans must have felt to 
hnd themselves hundreds of 
feet in the air. And what do 
vou suppose were the sensa- 
tions of an eagle when it dis- 
covered that it could soar 
and swoop and dive without 
using its own wings? 

| have seen it stated that 
a dog cannot safely go to an 
altitude above five thousand 
feet, and that cats cannot 
live above three thousand 
feet. 

These limits may apply to 
some dogs and cats, for it has 
been found that animals dif- 
fer, just as human beings do. 
in their ability to withstand 
the loss of oxygen at high 
elevations. Certain. individ- 
uals either among men or 
animals -cannot with safety 
reach as great an altitude as 
others can. 

But it is a mistake to apply 
the above limits to all cats 
and dogs. So far as I know, 
an English fighting bulldog 
named Don Orsino holds the 
altitude record for animals. 
He has been up twelve thou- 
sand five hundred feet. Don 
belongs to Major Cushman 
A. Rice, and has made all the 
flights, and taken part in all 
the stunts, which a human 
flyer performs to get his Junior Military 
Aviator certificate. 

If it had not been for the war, we might 
have waited a dozen years to find out 
what we now know about how animals 
behave in the air. But there is one trait of 
fighting men which has incidentally added 
to our scientific knowledge. That trait is 
their deep love of animals, their universal 
habit of annexing some kind of a pet on 
which to lavish their care and affection. 
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ing Force. 


This craving for pets was one of the 
finest things about our soldiers. The 
stories of devotion between them and 
their four-footed comrades make one of 
the bright spots in the grim record of war. 
Regulations against having pets simply 
could not be enforced. 

In fact, it is to the credit of the officers 
that they did not really try to enforce 
them. For that matter, many of the 


All three—dog, crow, and man—belonged to the Royal Fly- 


officers had their own pets. And even 
when they themselves had none, they 
were wise enough to realize that this 
craving for something to love and care 
for, in the midst of all the cruelty and 
horror of war, was a feeling which ought 
to be respected and cherished. 

In one case, a couple of doughboys 
adopted a little kid—a real one of the 
goat persuasion—which they found bleat- 
ing pathetically by the roadside. With 


Other birds that have flown in aéroplanes are 
eagles, owls, jays, pelicans, chickens, canaries, and pigeons 


incredible patience and tenderness thev 
cared for the little creature. Then orders 
came for their regiment to go to a sector 
several days’ march distant. “The kid 
couldn't possibly cover all those miles 
on its own feet, but not for a moment did 
they think of abandoning it. On their 
backs they had their own heavy equip- 
ment, weighing about seventy pounds. 
But they took turns in carrying the kid, 
too. It rode in state, first on 
the back of one manis nech, 
then on the other. 

Hundreds of stories are 
told of mutual devotion be- 
tween the fighters and their 
pets. But the aviators, be- 
cause they remained longer 
in one place and had regular 
living quarters, had more 
mascots than anybody else. 
Not all of these mascots went 
up into the air; and in that 
respect, also, they are like 
human beings. 

You may not know it, but 
there are certain men who 
are classed as ""arm-chair 
aviators.” They are tre- 
mendously interested in the 
sport. They haunt the avia- 
tion. helds. They talk the 
lingo of the game. But— 
they don’t fly. 

Perhaps the most famous 
of these arm-chair animal 
aviators are Whisky and 
Soda, two lion cubs which 
were the pets of the Lafayette 
Escadrille. Major Lufbery, 
whose tragic death was so 
keenly felt in America, was 
especially fond of Soda, while 
Major William Thaw was de- 
voted to Whiskv. 

The cubs finally had to be 
sent to a zoo in Paris, because 
they were too nervous under 
fire. After their experience 
with Whisky and Soda the 
men of the squadron decided 
that there was something 
wrong with the old saying 
“as brave as a lion.” When 
a bombardment was going 
on, the cubs would roar, sure enough; 
but they roared with fright! They simply 
ran amuck with terror, dashing headlong 
among the men and clawing blindly at 
anything and everything. It got so that 
nobody but Lufbery and Thaw could 
manage them, so they were shipped off to 
Paris. 

Whisky stood especially in awe of— 
what do you think? An ordinary North 
Dakota rabbit and a rooster! One day the 
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First kitten to 
make an aeroplane 
flight. She accom- 
panied John B. 
Moissant in 1910 
on first air cross- 
ing of English 
Channel 


This stork always met the British aeroplanes 
when they returned from flights at Saloniki, 
and perched on the front of the machine. 


He never would go near a German 


aeroplane 


“Billiken” is'a leading canine aéro- 
naut, having been up 12,000 feet. 
He wears special clothes to protect 
him from the cold of high altitudes 


A gray fox, captured and adopted by a 
British flying squadron when it was only a 
cub. It acquired quite a taste for aviation 


Ralph, Ella, and their puppies swimming 
out to meet the seaplane of their mas- 
ter, Trubee Davison, son of H. P. Davison 


i 
|" 


up 


cub was nosing around when he blundered 
into a corner where C. C. Johnson had 
installed his own particular pet, the rabbit. 
At the approach of the investigating 
Whisky, the rabbit turned around and let 
out a kick which landed squarely on the 
E nose. Whisky never forgot that 
ic 
for rabbits in general. And he stood 
equally in awe of another aviator's pet, 
a rooster, which used to delight in picking 
on him. At the sight of either the rabbit 
or the rooster, young Mr. Lion would hike 
for cover. 


THERE i is an old story about a brand 

of whisky which “would make a rabbit 
spit in the face of a lion.” This cub must 
have been named after that brand. Even 
after he had grown to be quite a lion, the 
aviators one day squeezed a jack rabbit 


It gave him a wholesome respect, 


through the bars of his cage to see what 
would happen. What did happen was that 
Whisky backed off into a corner and 
whined and yelled until they took pity on 
him and removed the rabbit. 

Perhaps the best story about these two 
cubs is that of a wager made by Kenneth 
Marr, of the Lafayette squadron, and 
René Haas, another American aviator. 
Haas had brought two Alaska dogs to 
France, and perhaps because he had heard 
of the rabbit episode, he declared that 
his Baldy and Wolf would just about make 
one good meal off Whisky and Soda. 

Marr resented this aspersion, and 
offered to bet a lump of Nevada gold, 
which he carries around as a souvenir of 
his mining days, that the dogs wouldn’t 
last any longer with the lion cubs than 
an ice-cream soda lasts with a high-school 
girl. The match was arranged to take 


place at the Paris zoo, to which the cubs 
had been removed. Marr was on hand 
with his friends; and sundry other allied 
airmen, who had heard the news, showed 
up to watch the sport. It promised to be 
lively enough, for the cubs were in an 
irritable mood. As the dogs approached, 
the young lions showed their teeth in 
vicious snarls, while Baldy and Wolf 
raced madly around the outside of the 
cage, apparently aching to get at their 
traditional enemies of the feline tribe. 

Both Marr and Haas were pretty nerv- 
ous, but neither one was willing to back 
down, so when all was ready the door of 
the cage was opened. Immediately, Baldy 
and Wolf bounded in and took up a 
strategical position in the center of the 
cage, ready to attack or to defend, which- 
ever seemed wisest. The cubs appeared to 
be equally belligerent. 
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But at the critical moment, when Soda 
seemed to be’sizzling and Whisky burning, 
the latter suddenly decided to lie on his 
back with his paws in the air. At that, 
Soda yawned, licked his chops, looked 
bored, and stretched out for a nap. 

Apparently this convinced Baldy, the 
sitaki bloodthirsty invader, that he 
had chanced upon a couple of 
Possible laymates, and he 

egan a friendly tussle with 
Soda. Wolf started on a crit- 
ical investigation of the cubs’ 
quarters and then, having 
found them satisfactory, he, 
too, stretched out for a quiet 
snooze. 

As a fighting match, the 
affair was a fiasco. But as a 
demonstration of the “live 
and let live” principle among 
animals it was a convincing 
success. 


MONG the animals which 
have actually flown, dogs 

are easily in the lead: both in 
numbers and in their enjoy- 
ment of the sport. Captain 
Boyriven, the French airman 
who was an instructor at 
aviation camps in this coun- 
try, has a bull terrior named 
Billiken, who is a close second 
to Don Orsino in high flying. 
Billiken has gone to twelve 
thousand feet without feeling ill effects. 
Like other dogs that go to high altitudes, 
Don has special clothes to protect him 
from the cold. He will sit in an aéroplane 
for hours, all togged up like a regular 
aviator, without even taking the trouble 
to look over the side of the machine. 
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Some people have a curious theory that 
aviation cannot be a genuine success be- 
cause, as they say, “it is contrary to the 
laws of nature." They say we were not 


meant to fly and that, therefore, we will 
never be able to do it safely. I think the 
attitude of animals is decidedly interest- 
ing in this connection. 


Nature certainly 


© PRESS ILLUSTRATING SERVICE 
“Bully” has been flying since 1913. He wears regu- 
lar aviation togs, with insignia on the collar, and 
thinks he owns the observer’s seat in a plane 


never intended them to fly; and yet, when 
they have become accustomed to the sen- 
sation, they do not, as a rule, show any 
"instinct" against it. We rely a good deal 
upon instinct in animals; and it seems to 
me that, in this case, it confirms the belief 
that we were intended to fly. 


Speaking of instinct, a remarkable case 
is that of Jim, canine pet of Maurice 
Hewlett, I: son of the famous English 
novelist. Hewlett, who was in the Royal 
Flying Corps during the war, always had 
his dog with him, and whenever possible 
took him on flights. 

Jim had what we call “air sense," an 
intuitive feeling about atmos- 
pheric conditions. But he had 
also an uncanny instinct about 
the aéroplane itself. If any- 
thing was wrong with the 
mechanism, he seemed to have 
a“hunch” aboutit, and would 
bark and jump around nerv- 
ously until the necessary re- 
pairs or adjustments were 
made. It is asserted that he 
actually inspected the ma- 
chine and, if any part of the 
fittings was not bright and 
shining, would move about 
restlessly until they were 
wiped off. Then he would 
jump into his place and signi- 
fy unmistakably his readiness 
to start. 


J™ enjoyed flying and 
made scores of trips across 
the English Channel with his 
master. If Hewlett made a 
flight without him he was 
almost brokenhearted. He 
could not be induced to go up 
with any other aviator, and he took ab- 
solutely no interest in their machines. 
When his master went up without him, 
he refused to go off about his own busi- 
ness, but sat patiently waiting until Hew- 
lett returned, no matter how long he was 
delayed. (Continued on page 126) 


This bear is an ‘‘arm-chair aviator" at the Newport News Air Station. He is too large for 


landplanes and so afraid of water that they don't dare take him up in a seaplane. 


But 


he is keenly interested in flying and the fliers—especially when they feed him bananas 
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William Cooper Procter— 
Who Thinks Fast and Straight 


A word about the author of the article on the following page 


ACK in the winter of 1917-18, the 
season that broke long-standing 
records for cold and snow, Gov- 
ernor James M. Cox of Ohio sent 
out a call for all the members of 

the State Council of National Defense to 
meet in Columbus. Right on the heels of 
the governor’s telegram came one of the 
worst storms of the winter, a blizzard that 
drifted roads, tied up railway traffic and 
put suburban trolley lines pretty well out 
of commission. 

When the hour for the conference came 
around there were only two members 
present from the whole state—the chair- 
man, who lived in Toledo, and William 
Cooper Procter, of Cincinnati. The gov- 
ernor had expected a number of men from 
nearby points, but he was astonished to 
see Mr. Procter; for he knew that Cin- 
cinnati was a hundred miles away on a 
blocked railway line. 

“How did you make it?” asked the 
governor. 

Mr. Procter pointed to a powerful open 
automobile, which had snow and ice 
caked in the angles of the running boards 
and in every other crevice where they 
could lodge. 

“| drove up," he said. 

So the three of them, the governor, the 
chairman, and Mr. Procter, went into a 
long conference over a number of serious 
developments. It was after midnight 
when they. finished, and the temperature 
had dropped below zero in the meantime. 

“The last I saw of Mr. Procter,” said 
the governor at a recent banquet, “he was 
getting into that open car of his—no top 
or sides up, mind you!—to head into the 
night for that hundred-mile drive back 

ome." 

The story I have just told is peculiarly 


illustrative of the spirit and the inex- 


haustible energy of this Cincinnati manu- 
facturer, who, for more than thirty years, 
has been working out his dream of bridg- 
ing the gap between capital and labor. fr 
came to my mind many times as I walked 
through the great plants of Ivorydale, the 
industrial suburb just outside the city 
limits, and talked with the men around 
whom Mr. Procter’s profit-sharing plan 
has been built—the men who know it from 
the bread-and-butter angle. 

“I got in at the start, and I'm pretty 
well fixed now," said one of the workers, 
who had been with the company for more 
thah thirty years. 

"How well fixed?” I suggested. 

His body took a confidential bend for- 
ward as he replied: 

“I suppose you'd be surprised to know 
that with what I got through profit-shar- 
ing and what I've picked up outside, I 
own and control ninety-five shares of 
Procter & Gamble stock. What's more, 
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I’ve been a blacksmith all my life—and 
still am!” 

“Surprised!” This capitalist in over- 
alls was conservative in his choice of 
words. His casual admission meant that 
he was worth between sixty thousand dol- 
lars and seventy thousand dollars, a state- 
ment which the books of the company 
verified. All this stock had been acquired 
since 1903. 

Some of the men with whom I talked 
were at the plant in '85, when William 
Cooper Procter, Princeton graduate, came 
into his father's factory as a soap boiler. 

*He was dead set on learnin' the busi- 
ness from the ground up,” one old-timer 
told me. “Say, I remember how he set 
up all night with his first kettle o’ soap. 
When it came noon he used to squat on 
the floor, with the rest of us, in his over- 
alls and smock, and eat the cold lunch he 
had brought from home. 

“And he played as hard as he worked. 
He was mighty good at football and box- 
in’ and tennis, but he was best at base- 
ball. I've seen most of the National 
League pitchers down at Redland Park, 
and I’ve yet to see one with as much speed 
as Cooper Procter had in those days. We 
had never got but one catcher who could 
really hold him. Down by the old soap 
house we used to have baseball throwin’ 
contests on fall dividend days, and he 
could out-throw any man here by yards. 
I've been told by them as keeps track o' 
such things that Mr. Procter's best throws 
are only a few feet short o' the world's 
record." 

The workman cast a meditative eye 
over the long line of crutchers, whose 
metal flanges were caked with the soap of 
a recent mixing. 

“For a good many years,” he went on, 
“Mr. Procter used to know all of us by 
our first name, and I guess he’s never for- 
gotten 'em. At our Conference Commit- 
tee meetin’s, let some old-timer like me 
get up with a suggestion, and he always 
answers, ‘Now, Charlie, that’s a mighty 
good idea, and we'll try it right out,’ or, 
maybe, ‘You’re on the right track, Jim; 
but there's one thing you've forgotten." 


O TALK with William Cooper Proc- 

ter is to be impressed immediately by 
the restless, driving energy of which his 
friends speak. He may be sitting or 
standing perfectly still, and yet he will 
seem always just on the point of moving. 
His face would be stern if it were not for 
the kindliness, the simple friendliness, 
that never leaves his blue eyes, and the 
smile that plays now and again about his 
mouth. His hair is growing grav, but he 
looks several years younger than his age— 
hfty-six. This fact gained him admittance 
into the first Plattsburg training camp. 


In his younger days, Mr. Procter had 
his heart set on going to West Point—a 
career from which he was dissuaded with 
some little difficulty. Even to-day he has 
the ideal build of a soldier—tall, lean, and 
muscular. 

When he gave up his visions of military 
life and came back to Ivorydale to learn 
soap-making, young Procter threw him- 
self into the business with his usual energy. 
Often he worked sixteen hours a day, and 
almost every night the light would be 
burning in the library of the Procter home 
in Glendale, where two men, father and 
son, were going over all the problems of 
the business. In 1890, William A. Proc- 
ter turned over to his son the presidency 
of the firm, which had been founded in 
1837. At that time there was only one 
plant, at Ivorydale, employing less than a 
thousand men.  To-day there are other 

lants, at Kansas City, Kansas; Staten 
sland, New York; Hamilton, Canada, and 
Macon, Georgia, with more than five 
times the number of employees there were 
in 1890. The stock issued in that year at 


“pa is now selling at more than seven 


undred dollars a share. 

At work or play Mr. Procter is in rapid 
motion, whenever circumstances permit. 
Caddies sigh and shake their heads when 
he appears on the golf links. They cull 
him “The man who always runs.” Two 
years ago he broke the “speed record” of 
the Hamilton County Golf Club by play- 
ing the course in an hour and turning in a 
very creditable score at the end of the 
feat. At Watch Hill, Rhode Island, a 
few years ago, he broke another course 
record by playing ninety-nine holes in one 
day, traveling nearly twenty-five miles 
in the performance. There are few better 
golf players in the city of Cincinnati. 


HE same restless force that drives him 

across the links manifests itself in al- 
most every act of Mr. Procter’s daily life. 
Although an ardent sportsman, he dis- 
likes yachting, because it is too inactive. 
For the same reason he finds it difficult 
to sit through theatrical performances. 
Summer and winter, fair weather and 
stormy, he drives an open car at high 
speed between his home in Glendale and 
his office in Cincinnati. 

Several years ago Mr. Procter was driv- 
ing home from his ofhce when he was 
caught in a shower so violent that even 
his habitual disregard of weather condi- 
tions had to submit to the elements. So 
he swung his automobile into a garage. 

“Dve noticed you going past here every 
day, with no top up—rain, snow and sun- 
shine," commented one of the helpers in 
the garage. “Who the deuce do you drive 
for, anyway?” 


The milhonaire manufacturer. shook 
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the water from the rough slouch hat which 
members of his family had vainly pleaded 
with him for a year to discard. ° 

“Oh, I drive for Mr. Procter of Glen- 
dale,” he replied. 

“Well,” returned the garage man, shak- 
ing his head dolefully, “I’m darned if I'd 
drive for such a blasted fool.” 

Five minutes of conversation with Wil- 
liam Cooper Procter is long enough to re- 
veal the fact that he thinks in absolutely 
straight lines. To an uncanny degree he 
has the faculty of disregarding non-essen- 
tials to leap to the vital point. 
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“If we want to place a proposition be- 
fore Mr. Procter we have to hit bedrock 
at the start," one of his department heads 
told me. “You can't march a long line of 
arguments out on dress parade and then, 
at the end, spring your conclusion. Try 
it, and you'll find he thinks so fast that 
his mind reaches the answer before your 
explanation." 

t is this same mental directness that 
has made Mr. Procter the pioneer in most 
of our American movements for industrial 
welfare, such as the Saturday half-holi- 
day, profit-sharing, and insurance and 


benefit funds. He saw what workmen 
were groping for, in many instances, 
fore the vision had come to the men 
themselves. 

“One reason for Mr. Procter's success,” 
said a superintendent, “is his knowledge 
of every essential element of the business. 
He can discuss problems intelligently with 
any head of department or any workman. 
He has boiled soap, run crutchers, and 
handled packing boxes; in fact, he has 
tried himself out at almost every job in 
the plant, to see just what he has a right 
to expect from his men." 


How We Divide With Our Men 


By William Cooper Procter 


President of The Procter and Gamble Company 


S YOUR firm afraid of Bolshevism 

among its employees?" a friend 

asked me the other day. 

“No,” l answered, “not at all.” 

‘The question sent a series of pictures 
flashing through my mind. One of these, 
which weuld have been far more effective 
than my denial, throws an interesting 
light on the mental attitude 
that thirty-three years of 
profit-sharing have given 
our workmen. 

In February, 1918, we 
told the Employees’ Con- 
ference Committee, our 
men’s parliament, that we 
were poing to give them the 
cight-hour working day as 
soon as possible. “War de- 
mands are so heavy," we 
explained, “that the ten- 
and eleven-hour day must 
be continued for the present, 
although we recognize the 
eight-hour day as a base, 
and we'll pay you time-and- 
a-half for all overtime.” 

‘Two months after the 
signing of the armistice we 
were able to announce that 
we would go ahead to the 
standard eight-hour day 
and would stop the over- 
time work. 

“You are going to make 
considerably less money," 
1 said to the men, "unless 
vour wages are raised. I 
want you to call meetings 
in all the departments, and 
thresh this out. Decide 
what wages you think you ue 
ought to receive if the eight- 
hour day goes into effect, 
and report your decision in ten days.” 

In each of the thirty-five departments 
at lvorydale (our Cincinnati plant) the 
workers got together and talked out the 
situation. They then compared results 
at a general meeting of the conference 
committee, Promptly at the end of ten 
days the decision of the general meeting 
was brought back in the shape of a report 
—Aa report which shows there is no breed- 


profit sharing. 
interest just at this time. 
whether you employ others or work for 
others—gou are involved. 

For over thirty years The Procter and 
Gamble Company has successfully carried 
on a profit-sharing plan. 
William Cooper Procter, the president of 
the corporation, to tell exactly what his 
company does. f 

Here is his article.  It'is full of sur- 
prising facts—both as to the amount of 
money some employees make, and the 
extent of their participation in the con- the 
duct of the business. 


ing ground for Bolshevist bacilli at the 
Ivorydale plant. 

“We want the eight-hour day,” the 
report ran; “but it is our unanimous de- 
cision that we don’t want to say what you 
shall pay us. You know as well as we that 
the cost of living has gone up, and you'll 
take that into account. You have always 


> 


You are Concerned in This— 
Whether Employer or Employee 


LMOST every important business in 

the country is studying some form of 
It is a subject of great 
No matter 


treated us right, and we know you are 
going to keep on doing it.” 

Soon after we received this report the 
company was able to announce a new 
scale of wages, under which the lowest 
paid able-bodied man in the plant would 
get fifty cents an hour, and the average 
worker would receive as much for eight 
hours’ work as ten hours had been bring- 
ing him before. ] was pleased to learn 


So we asked 
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later that this scale was above that set by 
any department in their informal dis- 
cussions. 

Our employees have been called **work- 
ing capitalists.” 

Perhaps the title is not too far afield. 
But to me it is of more significance to 
know that they are contented and happy. 

Many of our innovations 
were born more of the earn- 
est desire to foster this 
spirit of content, and to 
give our workers freer op- 
portunity to express them- 
selves, than of the mere 
wish to improve their f- 
nances. 

The Employees’ Confer- 
ence plan was, I believe, 
the first move of its kind in 
business history. Certainly 
it was one of he first. To- 
gether with the profit-shar- 
ing, group insurance, and 
pension and benefit plans, 
it is simply in line with our 
conception of the square 
deal. 

Early last year we worked 
out the idea of having the 
employees elect by secret 
ballot a conference com- 
mittee to meet monthly 
with the management, in 
order to bring to our at- 
tention matters that seemed 
to need correction, or to 
make any suggestions for 
general. betterment. 
Each department with not 
more than fifty workers 
chooses a representative, 
and there is one representa- 
tive for every fifty person: 
in the larger departments. 

Up to the present no suggestion by the 
employees, and they have made many, 
has been turned down unless we were able 
to show them that it was impracticable. 
I always feel that if I talk with our men 
and cannot convince them that they arc 
wrong, the chances are they are right. 

Business men know that wages are 
higherand working (Continued on page 101) 
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William Cooper Procter 


WHOSE article, beginning on the opposite page, ex- 
plains how his profit-sharing plan has stirred his em- 
ployees to save money. 

Mr. Procter tells of a blacksmith making 42 cents 
an hour in 1903, and 96 cents an hour to-day, who 


holds $65,000 of the company's stock. He mentions 
a stenographer who makes $150 a month (she started 
at $9.50 a week), who has supported dependents, in- 
vested her savings in stock, and is worth $26,000 
to-day. The article contains many other stories. 
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Minnie Maddern Fiske 


MRS. FISKE is called the most interesting woman 
and the most brilliant actress in America. She has 
been on the stage practically all her life, having made 
her first “appearance” when she was a baby. She 
comes of an old English theatrical family, but was 
born in New Orleans, December 19th, 1865. As a 
young girl she became famous, under the name of 
Minnie Maddern, her chief réles then being light 
comedy parts. In 1890 she married Harrison Grey 
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Fiske, under whose management she returned to the 
stage a few years later. Since that time she 
given us a series of wonderful interpretations, W 
include such widely differing plays as “Tess of 
d’Urbervilles,” “Salvation Nell,” “Mrs. Bumpstead 
Leigh," “Erstwhile Susan," and the Ibsen dramas 
Last winter she had a brilliant success in “ Mis’ Nelly 
of New Orleans,” a new play in which she is again 
appearing this season. | 


-A Great Actress Talks About Life 
on Both Sides of the Footlights 


The story and ideas of Minnie MAppDERN FISKE 
As reported by Mary B. Mullett 


HE extraordinary thing about 

this interview is the fact that 

Mrs. Fiske consented to give it 

at all. Not more than three 

weeks before it took blace she had 
solemnly declared that never again would 
she talk for publication. 

I will let her tell later what it was all 
about. But first I want to try to show you 
something of the personality of the actress 
who is universally called 
“the most interesting woman 
on the American stage.” 

The critics describe her 
as "the most brilliant ac- 
tress in this country." She 
has had a longer and more 
varied professional career 
than almost anyone else 
now in our theatre. And 
yet she has kept absolutel 
out of a rut in her work and, 
with years of experience be- 


r 
leading lady” in the most popular plays 
of that period. 

This early fame has had one curious 
effect: it has made people—some people, 
at least—think she is much older than 
she really is. She has been spoken of even 
as a contemporary of Sarah Bernhardt, 
who is seventy-five years old! She has 
been confused with her own aunt, Em- 
ma Maddern, who was also an actress. 


You Can’t Win Out 
Without Vitality 


EAD what Mrs. Fiske has to say about vi- 
tality: 
“When one begins to lose ‘the blush of vitality’ 


calls ‘fan uncannily long memory” she 
does not recall her first appearance on the 
stage, nor who assisted at her debut bv 
carrying her on, a baby in arms. But 
even then ] am sure that those great eves 
of hers must have looked around with an 
amazingly intelligent interest. 

That is the dominating impression she 
gives you; a feeling that here is a keen in- 
telligence, a mind like a spring that is 
never slack. And yet it is 
very ‘curious how this im- 
pression comes about; for I 
never knew anyone who re- 
fused so calmly, but so ab- 
solutely, to attemptan inter- 
est in what did sot interest 
her. You ask her a question 
and she says: vw 

“I don't know. I never 
gave it any thought.” 

That settles it! It is 
curiously like her to have 


hind her, is to-day as fresh 
in her interest and as keen 
in her progressiveness as if 
she had just begun her 
work. 

That is a wonderful thing 
in any worker. She is a 
marvelous example of vi- 
tality; a living object lesson 
to people who let themselves 
grow stale and dull, who 
think that they have "ar- 
rived" and see no need of 
setting the goal constantly 
farther and farther ahead. 

Minnie Maddern Fiske 
has been on the stage prac- 
tically all her life. Her 
father, Tom Davey, who 
gave her the Welsh blood 
and Celtic temperament 
which make so much of her 
charm for us, came to this 
country years ago as an 
actor-manager. Her mother, 
Lizzie Maddern, also came 
from England to act and to 
sing in concert tours. They 
married here; and little 
Marie Augusta—the '' Min- 
nie Maddern" that was to 
be—was born in New Or- 


. good a one as I should be. 


one has reached a danger signal. I keep vitality 
because I guard health. One hears of the irregular 
life of the actor. The truth remains that if the 
conscientious actress were to lead the life of many 
women outside the theatre—society women, for 
example—she would be utterly exhausted. Their 
lives are the ones that seem ‘irregular.’ If one is 
to be vital in any kind of work, health must be a 
paramount consideration. 

“I really am a vegetarian—although not as 
I mean that I some- 
times eat meat because it is the easiest thing to 
do. It saves explanations if someone has set it be- 
fore one. But it is contrary both to my principles 
and to my taste. So I have no excuse for doing it, 
except the poor excuse of not wanting to bother 
with explaining." 

I don't know whether Mrs. Fiske is right or 
wrong about vegetarianism—but she is right about 
the importance of vitality. It is impossible to do 
a big job continuously without vitality. Yet there 
are men who keep trying to beat the game. They 
neglect to exercise, they over-eat, they over- 
smoke and they don't rest enough. Such men 


have no alibi, no excuse, if others pass them on the 
road to achievement. 
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nothing to say concerning 
things she hasn't thought 
about. She claims that she 
does not think steadily and 
consecutively about any- 
thing. Perhaps not. There 
is something quick and 
flashing about her whole 
personality. Her gestures 
are swift and vividly ex- 
pressive. Her head is al- 
ways up, always thrown 
a little backward, as if she 
were waiting and expectant. 
She is fascinating to watch, 
batting to talk with—until 
vou touch the button that 
does connect with that 
mental spring. Then the 
instant eagerness of her 
response almost takes one's 
breath away. 

] am sure the mental 
spring was there, already 
wound up, even when she 
was a stage baby. As soon 
as her little feet could carry 
her, she had her first 
"walking parts.” Many a 
grown-up actress has to be 
content with being a “ walk- 
ing lady," but Mrs. Fiske 


leans, December 19, 1865. A little more 
than one year later, she made her first 
appearance on the stage! 

aude Adams made an equally early 
début, only a few years after Mrs. Fiske’s 
hrst appearance, having been carried in, 
I believe, on a platter. 

Mrs. Fiske’s genius was so remarkable, 
even when she was a child, that when she 
Was not more than twelve years old she 
was actually taking the róles of "the 


But Mrs. Fiske is very far from being 
old. She was only twenty-four when she 
retired from the stage at the time of her 
marriage to Mr. Harrison Grey Fiske. 
She was already famous—-but a mere girl, 
nevertheless. When she came back to the 
theatre, she was not yet thirty. So one 
must realize that although she has had 
many years of stage experience, those 
years include almost her whole life. 

Although Mrs. Fiske has what she 


was well past that epoch before she was 
four years old! At that advanced age she 
made her New York début: and, what is 
more, a critic pronounced her acting on 
that occasion “entirely unexceptionable.” 

] think she is immune to praise to-day. 
With most of us, praise goes to our heads. 
But she is less concerned than anyone I 
ever knew about what “people sav" of 
her work. She is intensely concerned, 
however, about (Continued on page 210) 
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Human Beings— 


As Seen by a Waiter 


They are of all kinds—stingy, generous, arro- 
gant, timid, sensitive, and awkward 


AM a waiter, and I am going to in- 

dulge in a new experience: I am 

going to talk,*which is a privilege a 

waiter is not often allowed. If he 

talked one tenth as much as a 
barber, he would lose his job. But then 
he has no goods to sell, such as a barber 
has, and he hasn't got you at his mercy, 
either, tilted back with a razor at 
your throat. 

Also, unlike the man behind the 
counter, he has no goods to dis- 

lay—the menu card does that; 
he is there to interpret that card if 
called on, and to serve whatever 
you choose from that card. It is 
not to his especial interest to serve 
you much or little. You are to be 
the judge when it comes to this 
matter of eating. 

Therefore, unless spoken to, the 
waiter is silent. There used to be 
a maxim that children should be 
seen and not heard; also, that they 
should not speak unless spoken to. 
These maxims, out of date so far 
as children are concerned, apply 
to the waiter. If things happen 
now and then (as things do hap- 

en) to make him mad, he must 
Lab his temper to himself; if 
things happen to make him laugh 
(as they frequently do) he must 
laugh inside himself. He must 
never let even a smile, much less 
a laugh, come out. More than any 
other man you come in contact 
with, perhaps (unless it's gamblers 
and prime ministers) the waiter's 
face must be a mask. 

But he sees things and hears 
things, sometimes business se- 
crets, sometimes quiet family dis- 

utes, sometimes whispers of love. 
People make the mistake of think- 
ing that, because he is rather 
dumb and a sort of sphinx, he is 
also deaf. But he can hear very 
well, thank you. You know after 
the war started it was found that 
England and France were honey- 
combed with German spies and 
that most of these spies were 
waiters in hotels. So I'm going to 
drop a hint—but don't take it too 
seriously: If you have some special 
secret which you don't want any- 
body in the world to know except 
that man or woman dining with 
you, don't pick out the dining-room to 
tell it in. Better wait till you get out on 
the street. 

In a large first-class hotel dining-room 
the waiter has no say-so as to whom 
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Born in Scotland thirty-five years ago. 
as page boy in the Royal Hotel at Edinburgh at 
fourteen; has served in hotels all over the world— 
London, Paris, Sidney, Montreal. 
lantic boats, ‘‘Celtic,’’ ‘‘Lusitania,’’ and others. In 
the United States he has waited on tables at the St. 
Francis in San Francisco, the La Salle in Chicago, 
at the Claridge and the Manhattan in New York. At 
present he is at one of the biggest hotels in New York 
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he shall serve, any more than you have 
a'say-so (unless you have some sort of 
ull) as to who is going to serve you. 
Sou are thrust on him and he is thrust 
on you. Asa matter of fact, when you 
enter such a dining-room, you are not 
altogether a free agent. You may not 
know it, you may not even suspect it, 
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but the head waiter has taken you gently 
but firmly in hand. 

If you are a man or woman of dis- 
tinction, that is, if you are well known 
and talked about, he signals to the 


He started 


Also on transat- 


captain, or the functionary who seats the 
guests, and you are graciously conducted 
to a table hear the center of things, a 
table where you can see and be seen. How 
does the head waiter know whether or not 
you are such a person? Well, it’s his 
business to know. He has already been 
told that you are a guest at the hotel—so 
have the chambermaids, for that 
matter; he has been told that you 
probably dine at such and such a 
time, which information the clerk 
got from you when you registered. 
If he doesn’t already know you by 
sight, he politely and diplomatic- 
ally stalls until you tell him. He 
pulls out his list, for instance; he 
asks you where you would wish to 
dine. 

“A table's been reserved, I be- 
lieve," says the man or woman of 
distinction. “I am So-and-so.” 
And, forever afterward, he must 
know you. 

You see he has several things to 
goon when you come to him. You 
are expected to dine at such a 
time; you are either a man or 
woman, young, old, or middle- 
aged. If you are accustomed to 
having a table reserved for you, 
you will look at him expectantly. 
Sometimes you will tell him who 
you are without his asking it. 
Then he will say “Certainly,” as 
if he, in common with the rest of 
the world, knows you on sight. 
His percentage of mistakes is low. 
He doesn't entertain many “angels 
unawares;" he must know an 

. angel by instinct if not by pre- 
vious instruction. À combination 
of experience, information, in- 
stinct, coupled with the fact that 
if he hesitates diplomatically the 
person will give his own name, 
keeps the head waiter's game from 
being one of hit or miss. 

If, on the other hand, you are 
just an ordinary man, and have 
not made previous overtures to 
the head waiter, you are given a 
seat somewhere in the borders of 
the dining-room. Now don't get 
your feelings hurt. Such a seat 
has its advantages; some people 
prefer it; many do, in fact. Also, 
in a first-class dining-room one 
seat is as good as another, and the 

service at all is the same. You'll get just 

as good food, just < vell served. But 
hotel dining-rooms are not different from 
other places, and the entrance of the 
president of some great corporation 
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causes more of a ripple, even though that 
nipple is invisible, than the entrance of 
some ordinary though valuable citizen. 
But be sure of one thing—on entering 
the dining-room you are not free to roam 
at large—unless you insist on doing so, 
when, if you do, you can have your way. 
Otherwise, where you shall sit is deter- 
mined by more than the question of 
whether or not there is an empty seat 
handy. Unseen forces are guiding your 
unsuspecting footsteps, and maybe guid- 
ing them to the table behind one of whose 
chairs the present writer stands waiting. 
Maybe I have the gambler's instinct 
highly developed; for one of the most 
interesting things about my job to me 
is to speculate on what sort of hand I 
am about to draw. What sort of man, or 
what sort of woman, or 
what sort of couple, is this 
coming to my table? And 
et the figure of speech 
ardly holds, for in a way 
the cards are marked; and 
before people take their 
seats I have already formed 
an estimate of them. 


CAN tell, for instance, 

whether or not you are 
used to dining in your 
present surroundings, or 
whether, so far as they are 
concerned, you are a green- 
horn. It is not a matter of 
dress, or of personal ap- 
pearance either, though of 
course those things count. 
It's a question of manner. 
If you are not accustomed 
to such surroundings as you 
now find yourself in, vou 
are what I call “visibly im- 
pressed." Especially if you 
are a man is this true, for 
women can carry things off 
better than men. The man 
looks up at the ceiling, at 
thechandeliers; "at thetables, 
sometimes in a dazed sort 
of way. But the woman, 
with the same limited ex- 
perience, sits calmly down, 
then looks calmly around. 
I guess the same thing that 
makes her march serenely 
down the church aisle on her 
wedding day, while the man 
is in a state bordering on 
collapse, stands her in good . : 
stead now. 

Having seated himself, 
the greenhorn—I mean no reproach what- 
ever, understand—continues to give him- 
self away. He came into the dining- 
room, as I have said, visibly impressed. 
When the menu is handed him he is visibly 
agitated. Sometimes he plunges right in 
and orders everything in sight. Some- 
times he gives the menu careful and pain- 
ful thought, as if he were an epicurean, 
and very careful about what he eats. 

Even if he is not visibly impressed or 
visibly agitated, the greenhorn gives him- 
self away. Sometimes he thinks that 
since he is in such a fine place he must 
show his appreciation, and also his good- 


fellow traits, by giving a big order and, 


spending money freely. Another speci- 
men of the same species, the canny kind, 
shows anxiety to get his money’s worth, 


lessly extravagant. 


worst. 


and studies out such combinations as will 
give him the greatest return for the least 
outlay. Sometimes this latter kind is 
suspicious; he thinks you are trying to do 
him. And when the dinner is over, and 
you present his bill, he puts his spectacles 
on and carefully audits it. 

"What's this for, waiter?” he asks. 

And when I tell him, he sometimes 
checks up with the menu, carefully adds 
up the different items, and goes through 
the entire transaction in the most ap- 
proved and businesslike way. 

In all of these things women—particu- 
larly women of the middle class—so far 
as money is concerned are more sensible 
than men. I have seen many a woman 
restrain a reckless husband who was 
about to order the bill of fare. “Hold on, 


What Waiters Call “Cheap” 


People 


VERY now and then a ‘cheap’ man comes 
into a fine dining-room. Now by acheap man e 
(or woman) I do not mean one who does not spend er 
money; sometimes, in fact, such a person is reck- 
Frequently he is a sort of 
bully. Sometimes he is just ignarant, and tries to 
act very much at home. 
the things that mark the cheap man, not only to 
the waiter, but to the diners near by: 
“A loud and imperious manner. 
“Calling the waiter ‘George’—that’ 
Call him ‘waiter’ if you want to, but, as 
you value your reputation, don't call him ‘George.’ 
“Making ‘humorous’ remarks about the bill of 
fare, such as punning on the French words con- 
tained in it, or pronouncing them in some would- 
be funny way. 
“Asking the waiter if he has any ‘frog legs on 
toast,’ at the same time looking at the waiter's 
legs. 
Aust being a funny fellow, in hope that other 
tables will notice and laugh. 
“Ordering a big meal, then kicking when its bill 
is presented. 
“These things are just cheap. They are not often 
seen in first-class places, though they are some- 
times. 
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John," she savs. "Let me see that. We 
don't want all those things. You know 
we don't." Just the opposite is true, 
though, when this same couple becomes 
wealthy. It's the woman then who does 
the reckless ordering, especially of fancy 
side dishes, and the man who tries, and 
tries in vain, to restrain. 

Of course in a first-class dining-room 
these traits of character are not often 
sl own in an objectionable way, They 
are just “amiable weaknesses” as it 
were. Then, too, in such a dining-room 
everything is done to make everybody 
feel at home. I have served in cheaper 
restaurants—those gaudy kinds—and I 
have served in the finest hotels. In the 
gaudy restaurants men’s cheaper natures 
come out more than in the handsome 


I will tell you some of 


s one of the 
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dining-room. The statelier the place, the 
better people behave. Itis not altogether 
because the diners in the restaurant 
mentioned are poorer than those in the 
other place. Just transfer the crowd 
from the showy restaurant to the elegant 
dining-room, and the crowd will adapt 
itself. They will not talk as loudly; they 
are not inclined to haggle with one 
another, or with the bill of fare. It's the 

“atmosphere” of the place which affects 

them. Most people live up to their sur- 

roundings. 

But every now and then a “cheap” man 
comes into a fine dining-room. Now by a 
cheap man (or woman) I do not mean one 
who does not spend money; sometimes, in 
fact, such a person is recklessly extrava- 
gant. Frequently he is a sort of bully. 
Sometimes he is just igno- 
rant, and tries to act very 
much at home. I will tell 
you some of the things that 
mark the cheap man, not 
only to the waiter, but to 
the diners near by: 

A loud and imperious 
manner. 

Calling the waiter 
"George"—that's one of 
the worst. Call him “wait- 
' if you want to, but, as 

you value your reputation, 

don't call him ‘ ‘George, " 

d Making “humorous” re- 
marks about the bill of fare, 
such as punning on the 
French words contained in 
it, or pronouncing them in 
some would-be funny wav. 

Asking the waiter if he 
has any " frog legs on toast,” 
at the same time looking at 
the waiter’s legs. 

Just being a funny fellow, 
in the hope that other tables 
will notice and laugh. 

Ordering a big meal, then 
kicking when its bill is pre- 


sented. 
HESE things are just 
cheap. They are not 
often seen in first-class 
places, though they are 
sometimes. But there are 


other things which people 
do, and which show what | 
called a while back “amia- 
ble weaknesses.” 

One of these is attempting 
seriously to pronounce the 
French bill of fare, where 
the person making the attempt is unequal 
to the occasion. Sometimes this is done 
to show familiarity with a foreign lan- 
guage; sometimes to keep from asking 
the waiter questions. 

If you are sure of your French, help 
yourself by all means. But if your French 
was learned in high school or college, 
don’t trust it. Remember that many 
waiters speak French, and that all know 
the pronunciation of the words on the 
bill of fare. I have seen waiters get orders 
mixed up, I have got them mixed up 
myself, because of this attempt on the 

art of the person ordering to pronounce 
French rather than ask a question. In 
such a case a waiter has a hard problem to 
solve. He must choose between offending 
the would-be (Continued on page 200) 
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CATTERGOOD BAINES was not 
. a man to shingle his roof before he 
built his. foundation. He knew 
the value of shingles, and was not 
without some appreciation for 
frescoes and porticoes and dadoes, but he 
liked to reach them in the ordinary 
course of logical procedure. His com- 
pleted structure, according to the plans 
carefully printed on his brain, was the 
domination of Coldriver Valley through 
ownership of its means of transportation 
and of its water power. He 
wanted to be rich, not for the 
sake of being rich, but be- 
cause a great deal of money 
is, aside from love and hate, 
the most powerful lever im 
the world. For five years 
now, Scattergood had moved 
along slowly and irresistibly, 
buying a bit of timber here, 
acquiring a site for. a dam 
there, taking over the stage 
line to the railroad, twenty- 
four miles away, and estab- 
lishing a credit and a reputa- 
tion for shrewdness that were 
worth much more to him than 
dollars and cents in the bank. 
As a matter of fact, Scat- 
tergood had amassed con- 
siderably more money than 
even the gimlet eyes and 
whispering tongues of Cold- 
river had been able to credit 
him with. It is doubtful if 
anybody realized just how 
strong a foothold Scattergood 
was getting in that valley; 
but the men who came closest 
to it were Messrs. Crane and 
Keith, lumbermen, who were 
beginning to experience a 
feeling of growing irritation 
toward the fat hardware mer- 
‘chant. They were irritated 
because, every now and then, 
they found themselves shut 
off from the water, or from a 
bit of timber, or from some 
other desirable property by 
some small holding of Scat- 
tergood's. which: seemed to 
have dropped into just the 
right spot to create the maxi- 
mum amount of trouble for 
them. It could be nothing 
but chance, they told each 
other, for they had sat in 
judgment on Scattergood, 
and their judgment had been 
that he was a lazy lout with 
more than a fair share of 
luck. 
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“Irs nothing but luck," Crane told his 
partner. ‘The man hasn't a brain in his 
head— just a big lump of fat." 

“But he's always getting in the way— 
and he does seem to know a water power 
site when he sees it." 

“Anybody does," said Crane. He's a 
dog-gone nuisance, and we might as well 
settle with him one time as another—and 
the time to settle is before his luck gives 
him a genuine strangle-hold on this 
valley. We've got too much timber on 
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these hills to take any risks with it." 

“T leave it with you, Crane. You're 
the outside man. But when you bust him, 
bust him good." 

Crane retired to his office and devoted 
his head to the subject exclusively, and 
because Crane's head was that sort of 
head, he devised an enterprise which, if 
Scattergood could be made to involve 
himself in it, would result in the extinction 
of that gentleman in the Coldriver Valley. 

It was a week later that a gentleman 


Scattergood picked him up, tucked him under a huge 
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whose clothes and bearing guaranteed 
him to be a genuine denizen of the city 
stopped at Scattergood’s store. Scatter- 
good was sitting, as usual, on the piazza 
in his specially reinforced chair, lying in 
wait for somebody to whom he could sell 
a bit of hardware, no matter how small. 

"Good morning,” said the gentleman. 
“Ts this Mr. Scattergood Baines?” 

“Its Scattergood Baines, all right. 
Don’t call to mind bein’ christened 
Mister.” 

“My name is Blossom.” 

“Perty name,” said Scattergood un- 
smilingly. 

“T wonder if I can have a little talk 
with you, Mr. Baines?” 

“ Havin’ it, hain’t you?" 

Mr. Blossom smiled appreciatively and 
sat down beside Scattergood. “Pm 
interested in the new Higgins Bridge 
Pulp Company. You’ve heard of it, 
haven’t you?” 

"Some," said Scattergood. “Some.” 

“We are starting to build our mill. It 
will be the largest in America, with the 
most modern machinery. Now, we're 
looking about for somebody to supply us 
spruce cut to the proper length for pulp- 


wood. You own considerable spruce, do 
you not?" 

“Calc’late to have title to a tree or 
two." 

"Good. I came up to find out if you 
are in a position to swing a rather big 
contract—to deliver us at the mill a 
minimum of twenty-five thousand cords 
of pulpwood." 

“Depends,” said Scattergood. 


R. BLOSSOM drew a jackknife from 

his pocket and began leisurely to 
sharpen a pencil. It was a rather battered 
jackknife, and Scattergood noticed that 
one blade had -been broken off. He 
stretched out his hand. “ Jackknife's kind 
of lame, hain't it? Don't 'pear to be as 
stylish as the rest of you." 

“Tt is a bit dilapidated.” 

* Got some good ones inside. Fine line 
of jackknives. Only carry the best. 
Show 'em to you." 

He lifted himself out of the groaning 
chair and went into the store to return 
with a dozen or more knives, which he 
showed to Mr. Blossom, and Mr. Blossom 
looked at them gravely. He was smiling 
to himself. A man who could interrupt a 


arm, and waddled through the great man's door 


deal involving upward of a hundred 
thousand dol'ars to try to sell a jackknife 
certainly was not of a caliber to give 
serious worry to an astute business man. 

“Recommend the pearl-handled one," 
said Scattergood. ‘Iwo dollars ’n’ a 
half." 

“Tl take it,” said Mr. Blossom, and he 
stuck his old knife in a post, replacing it in 
his pocket with the new purchase. 

"Cash," said Scattergood, and Mr. 
Blossom handed over the currency. 

“Speakin’ of pulpwood,” said Scatter- 
good; "how much you figger on payin’ ?” 

Mr. Blossom named a price, delivered 
at the mill. 

“ Pay when?” 

“On delivery.” 

“When want it delivered, eh? 
date?” 

“Before May ist." 

* Water power or steam?” said Scatter- 
good, somewhat irrelevantly. 

“Both. We're putting in steam engines 
and boilers; but we're going to depend 
mostly on water power." 

“Goin’ to build a dam, eh? Big dam?" 

“Ves.” 

“Um! ... Stock company?" 

“Yes. We'll be solid. Cap- 
italized for a quarter of a 
million and bonded for a 
quarter of a million. Gives us 
half a million capital to start 
business. ” 

“Stock all sold?” 

“Every share.” 

“Who to?” 

“ Mostly in small blocks in 
Boston.” 


[1] Yes ” 

“Who bought ’em?” 

“They’re underwritten by 
the Commonwealth Security 
Trust Company.” 

“Want to know! ... Got 
authority vested with authori- 
ty to put it in writin?” 

“The contract, you mean?" 

“Calc’late to mean that.” 

“ce Yes." 

* Lawyer acrost the street, ” 
said Scattergood. 

“You can swing it?” 

“Calc’late to.” 

“You have the capital to 
make good ?" 

“Know I have, don’t you? 
Wouldn’t have come to me if 
you hadn’t?” 

** You'll 
heavily." 

"My lookout, hain't it? 
Don't need to worry you?" 

“Not in the least.” 

“‘Lawyer’s still acrost the 
street." 


O SCATTERGOOD and 

Mr. Blossom went across 
the street and up the narrow 
stairs to Lawyer Norton’s 
office, where a contract was 
drafted and signed obligating 
Scattergood to deliver to the 
Higgins Bridge Pulp Com- 
pan pay He thousand 
coeds of pulp on or before 
May Ist, payment to be made 
on delivery. Mr. Blossom 
went away wearing a satisfied 


What 
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“What does this mean?” 


expression, and in the course of the day 
sent to Crane and Keith a brief message 
of two words. ‘He bit" was the telegram 

Scattergood went back to his chair, and 

resently might have been seen to unlace 
Ris shoes absent-mindedly. For an hour 
he sat there twiddling his bare toes. Then 
he got up, jerked Mr. Blossom’s old jack- 
knife from the post where it had been 
abandoned, and pocketed it. 

“If nothin’ else happens," he said to 
himself, “I’m figgered to make a profit of 
sixty cents and a tradin’ knife.” 

There followed a very busy fall and 
winter for Scattergood. Not that he 
neglected his hardware store; but from 
its porch, and later from a post beside its 
big stove, he recruited men for his camps 
and directed the labor of cutting and 
piling pulpwood along the banks of Cold- 
river. Also, from time to time, he visited 
various banks to borrow money necessary 
to carry on the operation, sometimes on 
notes and collateral, sometimes on timber 
mortgages. The sum of his borrowing 
mounted and mounted until, before the 
arrival of spring, his credit had been 
strained to the uttermost. 

Nor had the Pulp Company been idle. 
Its new mills had arisen beside the river 
at Higgins Bridge; machinery had been 
installed, and the little hamlet was 
beginning to speculate in town lots and to 
look forward to unexampled prosperity. 

But before the ice was out of the river 
disquieting rumors began to breathe 
out of Higgins Bridge. They were the 
merest vapor of conjecture at frst, 
apparently based upon no evidence what- 
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ever; but friends delighted to convey 
them to Scattergood, as friends always 
delight to perform such a disagreeable 
duty. 

“Hear things hain’t goin’ right down 
to the new pulp mill,” said Deacon 
Pettybone one bitterly cold afternoon 
when he came into Scattergood’s store to 
thaw the icicles out of his sparse beard. 

“Do tell,” said Scattergood. 

“Be pretty bad for you if they was to 
go wrong, wouldn’t it?” 

“Pretty bad, Deacon.” 

“Most ruin you, wouldn't it? Clean 
you out? Leave you with nothin’?” 

“Hain’t mortgaged my health. Hain’t 
mortgaged my brains. Have them left, 
Deacon. Don’t figger I’m clean bankrupt 
till them two is gone.” 


UT it was to be noticed that Scatter- 

good toasted his bare toes a great deal 
during the ensuing days. He scarcely put 
on his shoes except when he was going out 
to wallow through the drifts, and, as 
Coldriver knew, when Scattergood wag- 
gled his bare toes he was struggling with 
a problem. 

Also, it might have been noticed that 
he pored much over the detailed maps in 
the county atlas, studying the flow of 
streams and the lie of timber. It might 
have been seen that several large blocks of 
timber had been marked by Scattergood 
with red crosses, and that certain other 
limits had been blotted out in black. 
The black pieces were neither numerous 
nor individually extensive, but they be- 
longed to Scattergood. Those marked 


blustered Crane, displaying to Norton the notice mailed at Scattergood's direction 


with red crosses were the property of 
Messrs. Crane and Keith. 

Now, it may be taken as axiomatic that 
in those early days the value of a piece of 
timber depended upon its accessibility to 
flowing water down which logs might be 
driven. A medium piece of timber on the 
banks of a stream which came to plentiful 
flood in the spring was worth more in hard 
dollars and cents than a much larger and 
finer piece back in the hills. A piece of 
timber which had no access whatever to 
water approximated worthlessness. On 
the atlas the largest pieces of Crane and 
Keith timber were back from the river— 
not too far back, but still separated from 
it by narrow strips which, for the most 
part, were farms. Some few pieces ran 
down to the river; but it was apparent 
that Crane and Keith were looking to the 


"future; buying timber when it was at its 


lowest, and preparing to hold for a better 
day. They had bought strategically. 
More than one tributary valley was in 
their hands, and, when the day ripened, 
small land purchases would connect their 
holdings, bring them to water, and place 
them in such a commanding position that 
the valley would be as surely theirs as if 
they owned every foot of it. Inasmuch as 
Scattergood planned himself to control 
Coldriver Valley, the prospect was not 
pleasing to him. 

Scattergood closed the atlas and put 
on his shoes. “Um!” he said, “I calc'late 
that'll keep their minds off'n other things 
a spell. If they see me dickerin' there, 
mney, won't figger I’m dickerin’ some place 
els 
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If Scattergood had been a general, 
history would have recorded that he won 
his battles by making feints at some 
vulnerable point in the enemy’s line, and 
then struck his major blow at a distance 
where he was not suspected to be operat- 
ing at all. 


T CHANCED that Crane and Keith 

were cutting timber from the Bottle— 
a valley so named. Their roadways were 
piled high, and it was time for them to 
team to the river. To reach the river 
they must pass through the Bottleneck, 
and over the farm belonging to Old Man 
Plumm. There was another road into the 
valley, a public road, but it was a fifteen- 
mile haul. Old Man Plumm was a non- 
assertive person and good-natured. His 
farm was a ramshackle, down-at-heels, 
worthless place off which he gleaned the 
neige of livelihoods, so that he had 
not been averse to permitting Crane and 
Keith to traverse his land for a nominal 
consideration. It was cheaper for Crane 
and Keith than purchase—and so the 
matter stood. 

Scattergood went across the road to 
Lawyer Norton's office. 

“Goin’ up Bottleneck way perty soon?” 
he asked. 

“Not that I know of, Scattergood." 


“Nice drive. Old Man Plumm’s got a 


farm there." 

“I know that, of course.’ 

“Don’t figger to visit bim? 

"Why," said Norton, beginning to 
see that Scattergood had something in 
view, “I could." 

“Wouldn’ t try to buy the farm, would 

jou?" 

Done] hesitated. “I—I might.” 

4 

* Why, I suppose so.' 

“In your own name, ‘ch? Not in any- 
body else’s.” 

“How much should I pay?” 

“Folks always pays what they have 
to—no more—no less. Immediate posses- 
sion. Got any money?” 
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“Call at the bank. Thev’ll give you 
what’s needed. Ought to be back with 
the deed by night. Fast hoss?” 

“Fast enough.” 

“G’-by, Norton.” 

That night Norton returned with the 
deed and with Old Man Plumm, who 
took the morning stage for Connecticut 
and his youngest daughter. 

“Hear folks is trespassin’ on your land, 
Norton. Name of Crane and Keith. 
Haulin’ logs acrost. No contract with 
you? No contract with Plumm?" 


“No contract." 
z Hain't got a right to do it, have they?” 

o. 

“Tf I owned that land, I'd give 'em 
notice," said Scattergood. “G’-by, Nor- 
ton. Goin' to Boston to-day. Set tight, 
Norton. G'-by." 

Twenty-four hours later both Crane 
and Keith were in Coldriver storming up 
to Lawyer Norton’s office. Scattergood 
was in Boston and not visible. 

"What does this mean?" blustered 
Crane, displaying to Norton the notice 
mailed at Scattergood's direction. 

“What it says." 

«c r 5 = 

You can’t stop us hauling to the 
river.” 

Norton shrugged his shoulders. “You 
can use the state road.” 

"Fifteen miles! You know it's im- 
possible. We've got millions of feet on 
our rollways. It’ ‘ll doze and spoil if we 
don’t get it out.’ 

“That’s your lookout.” 

“What do you want?" 

“Nothing.” 

“It’s some kind of a hold- -up. What'll 
you take for that farm?’ 

“Not for sale.” 

“What will it cost us to haul across 
you?" 

“You can't haul (Continued on page 70) 


What I Think is the Matter-And 
What I Would Do About It 


Prize Contest Announcement 


HE biggest question in the United States to-day 

is the question of work, pay, and the cost of 
living. All kinds of solutions are proposed—profit- 
sharing, management by employees, government 
ownership, and so on. 

And this is a good thing. Don’t forget that. This 
country will never go to the “demnition bow-wows” 
so long as millions of people in it are honestly and 
carefully thinking and working to make it a better 
country to live in. 

But are you doing your share of thinking? Not 
just your share of the kicking! It doesn’t take 
any brains to be a kicker and nothing more. A mule 
can do that. But a mule that just stands still and 
.kicks won't get anywhere—and neither will a man 
that does it. 

So what do you think is the matter? And what 
would you do about it? 

If you are an employee and think that your em- 
ployer should change his ways—tell us how he should 
change them. If you are an employer and think your 
employees are unreasonable—tell us why you think 
so, and show us how you believe things could be run 
better for all concerned. 

Tell what your kick is, but also tell us the cure 
you propose. Anybody can kick, but it takes calm 
thought to figure out a cure. 

Be specific. Stick to what you know. Tell your 
own kick—not somebody else's. And in explaining 
your cure be definite, be sensible, and be good- 


tempered. Don't get angry, because angry brains 
don't think straight. And remember that what we 
need now is straight, honest, careful thinking. 

Don't think you can change human nature over- 
night. Don't suggest the impossible. Get down to. 
brass tacks and offer a plan you think will work. 
Look ahead, too, and try to figure out whether, in 
the long run, the results of your plan will be good, 
or bad, for you, your family, and others. 

Remember that there are a hundred and ten 
millions of people in this country besides yourself. 
Maybe your scheme looks good for you; but what 
effect will it have on a whole lot of other folks? This 
question of having the best possible working and 
living conditions is a big one. Try to look at it in a 
big way. Tell what your own grievance is. But in 
your effort to get rid of it don’t jump from the frying- 
pan into the fire. Because you can be sure of one 
thing—what doesn’t work out well for others will be 
a bad thing in the end for you. 


Now come on with your kick, and your solution. 
For the best letters of about 500 words we offer these 
prizes: $20, first prize; $10, second prize; $5, third 
prize. Competition closes October 15th. Winning 
letters will appear in the January number. Con- 
tributions to these contests will not be returned 
unless especially requested and if postage is enclosed. 
Address Contest Editor, THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. - 


Ten Good Resolutions 


They will help you to keep in mind your weaknesses. And the | 
efficient man is the one that knows his weakness, 
not the one that knows only his strength 


By Dr. Frank Crane 


HE road to heaven is paved with 

good resolutions. 'ou have 

heard it said that it is the road to 

the Other Place that is so paved. 

It is both. For there is only one 

road. What you call it depends on whether 

you go down or whether vou go up. This 

is written for them that have a mind to 
go ab 

Good rexolupiops have their use. Of 

course they get you nothing without 

action and persistence, but they are valu- 


able for giving you a good start. There's - 


no-use -hurrying unless you know you are 
headed the right way. | 

Ten resolutions are given here. Read 
them the first thing in the morning. Line 


-up-your will, vour conscience, and your 
ambitions by them. And at least you will 


start in the right direction. | - 
They may save you more than once 
during the day fróm making a fool of 
yourself. They may make this dav-one of 
your memorable yesterdays. “They may 
‘save you several bitter regrets to-morrow: 


~The habit of establishing certain princi- 


‘ples and sticking to them has been fol- 
lowed by the wisest men. 


‘Franklin has given us his rules. George 


‘Washington was not above setting down - 


‘such a list. And Marcus Aurelius so regu- 
lated his life. So it may not be a bad 
thing for you. . 

The success of your day. depends upon 
two. things: First, the things that mav 
happen to you; these you cannot control. 
And, second, yourself; this you can control. 
Therefore, at least half of the issue is in 
your hands. What fate may do to you, 
you cannot help; fortune may favor or 
Va may strike you. That is in the 
lap of the gods. But for yourself no power 
in heaven or earth is responsible but you. 
Success is coöperative, been you and 
all that is not you. And you can do your 
part. 

With these, or some such guiding re- 
solves in your mind, you will not be a 
Drifter, tossed about by every wind of 
happening and arriving. at the evening 
port an empty wreck. You will steer by 
the fixed stars. You will be Self-Mas- 
tered, not Self-Driven. And thus you will 
find contentment—and poise. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory of all 
life's. attainments is poise. It is that 
exquisite satisfaction. of feeling that, 
though buffeted, you are not upset; though 
bewildered, you are not lost; and, though 
you cannot see through the fog, vou can 
feel that your feet are upon the rock. 

Hence, make these resolves: 


I WILL 


will live one day at a time. 


LI 
2. [E will adjust myself. 


H 


‘or Hidden Secret ` to 


Benjamin : 


3. | will be happy. 
4. [D will take care of my bode. 
S. T will improve my mind. 
6. I will be agreeable. 
7. I will have a program. 
8. Twill not be afraid. 
9. I will settle the sex question. 
10. 1 will satisfy my conscience. 
These statements may sound like 
platitudes. They are platitudes. But the 


greatest truths of life are necessarily those 
that are most familiar. They are the 
paving stones to achievement, worn 
smooth by the trampling of manv feet. 

If you are looking for something new 
and strange to guide you, some startling 
discovery unheard of before, you are not 
only ignorant but fatuous and gullible. a 
fit subject to be taken in by the first 


-charlatan that comes along. 


This old human race has been moiling 
along several thousand years. It has tried 
everything. Millions of eyes have searched 
the road. If there were any Patent Pill 
unloose all our 
troubles, it would long ago have been 
found. There is a secret, but it is an open 
secret. 
clever miss it, and so m: iny simple- 
hearted find it. 

‘Let us not, then, despise these common- 
places, but carefully examine them. For 


it is these old and worn stones of wisdom - 


from the highway of life that contain the 
gold we seek. 


(1). I Witt Live One Day at a Time: 
I will conceive of life in terms of one day, 
not of years. I do not have to live, at once, 
all those vears that stretch out their 
weary length between now and the end. 
All I have to do now is to live through this 
one day. 

Life is allotted to me, not all in one 
lump, but broken up into dav-sections. 
Each dav is a little lifetime, rounded off 
with a sleep, the image of death. Every 
morning I am new-born, every evening it 
is all over. The morning is the resurrec- 
tion. 

You can have your house D or your 
field plowed, “by the day,” or “by the 
job." And the Creator has Kd given us 
our life task to perform “by the job," but 

"by the day.” We talk of “living our 
life," but we do not have to live our life; 
all we have to do is to live this one dav. 

And that is not so dificult. The present 
is always tolerable. [t is the past and the 
future that crush us. For instance, vou 
have a great sorrow to bear, and vou feel 
you cannot endure it. But you could 
stand it if you kne w it would last but one 
day, couldn’t you? Well, all vou have to 
do is to carry the burden one day at a 
time. And then, if vou have to take it up 


-That i is why so many wise and ` 


again the next day, you will have new 
strength. 

The present is always tolerable. We 
crucify to-day between two thieves, yes- 
terday and to-morrow. All the “intolera- 
ble” burdens are borrowed from yesterday, 
as regret and remorse; and from to-mor- 
row, as anticipation and dread. It is not 
Now that breaks us, it is the borrowed 
weight of those long years to come. 

There are 86,400 seconds in a day. If 
the old clock were told it had that many 
ticks to make it would be discouraged. 
But it knows that it has no such great 
number; it has only one tick to make and 
one second to make it in. That is why its 
face is always so cheerful. 


To-day! 


This little strip of light 
“Twixt night and nieht 
Let me keep bright 
‘To-day! 
And let no shadow of ‘To-morrow, 
Nor sorrow 
From the dead Yesterday 
Gainsay : 

d ~My happiness To-day! 
And if To-morrow shall be sad, 
Or never comes at all, I've had 

At least—To-day. 


(2). I Witt Apjust Mysgrr: If I were 
printing a dictionary it seems to me I 
should, when I reached the word “ Ad- 
just,” put it in capital letters'and red ink, 
possibly give it a whole page to itself. For 
it is positively the biggest word in the 
language. Biggest, not largest—connoting 
full, crowded, pregnant, significant. 

Ie i is indicated in the saying, “If you 
can’t get w hat you want, you can want 
what you get." "This is hard to do. Sull, 
it is easier, usually, than to get what vou 
want—and not so disappointing. 

The earth is full of obstacles, such as 
mountains, rivers, ravines, jungles, and 
deserts. If these are in your way, vou 
often have to go around them. And in the 
path your spirit treads are similar ob- 
structions. Vos meet stubborn preju- 
dices, crazy notions, intolerant opinions, 
sacred conventions, and the like. To reach 
your objective you must encounter 
trenches of competition, barbed wire of 
tempers and grudges, bombs of hate, and 
sharpshooters of malice. 

Life is crowded with inevitables. ‘The 
inevitable sun comes up every morning. 
and the inevitable darkness descends at 
night. Sickness is inevitable, and mis- 
understandings, and bad luck, and hope 
deferred, and betrayal of trust, and the 
resistance of the strong, and the annov- 
ance of the weak, and taxes, and death. 

Why so hot, little man? You didn’t deal, 
and vou can only play the cards dealt you. 


| 


Ten Good Resolutions, by Dr. FRANK CRANE 


It does no good to swear at the umpire. 
Plav ball! 

The art of sailing is merely that of ad- 
justing the sails to the winds. You cannot 
govern the air, but you can shift sail and 
control the rudder. 

Beating a horse with your fists does no 
good, but you can put a bit in his mouth 
and guide him as you will. 

“When it rains," said James Whitcomb 
Riley, “‘rain’s my choice." 

Adjust! Adjust! 


(33. I Witt Be Happy: This subsumes. 
that one can be happy or not, as he 
chooses. And this sub- 
sumption is true. Abraham 
Lincoln put it: "I have’ 
found that most people are 
about as happy as they 
make up their minds to be." 

But perhaps some mis- 

fortune, as illness, loss, or 
death, has clouded my ca- 
reer. Very well, if I cannot 
be happy, I will be as happy 
as I can. There are always 
crumbs of happiness to be 
picked up. ave known 
very cheerful bedridden folk. 
They found joy somewhere, 
in the interstices of pain. 
Why not I? 
_At any rate, I will de- 
liberately minify the un- 
pleasant and magnify the 
pleasant things of this day. 
Thus shall I form the habit 
of happiness. For it is, more 
than we think, a matter of 
habit. We see what we look 
for. A mind steadily set 
toward joy will discover it, 
however hidden. And if we 
are keen for disagreeables 
they come crowding. 

When I get too much 
mixed up with spiritual 
distresses, mental problems, 
l will retreat into the 
physical. After all, I am, 
frst, an animal; and I will 
go back to my comfortable 
animalities when the storms 
of the soul become too dis- 
tressing. I will eat and drink, bathe my 
body, play games, tramp the woods, greet 
the moon and stars and the blessed sun, 
and lie down in my pleasant bed, and 
thank God I am alive. I have saved my- 
self many a brainstorm by becoming an 
animal again for a while. For we use the 
terms brutish and beastly sometimes in a 
way that wrongs our brothers the oxen 
and the dogs. They are not always, nor 
predominantly, lustful and murderous, 
but very gentle, content with warmth and 
food; and their grateful eyes, full of the 
Joy of existence, shame us. 

nd I will remember that the deep 
wells of happiness are the simple pleasures. 
ature 1s simple. Have I forgotten my 
trees, and the wide sky, and the smell of 
grass’ Do I not know how good a run 
"pon the hill is, and the sweet weariness 
thereafter, and > the deliciousness of 
water, and the glorious breathing of air? 

olde take refuge in a little lower: a 
ou ish melody, a bit of Shakespeare’s 
: ajesty, or the wondrous insight of some 

aying of the Lord Christ! These are the 
reat stones of the foundations of happi- 


to many people. 
message the better. 


Of course not. 


business. 


ness. Let the wind blow off the gargoyles 
and cupolas of the house! 

I will be happy! Perhaps it may be pre- 
sumptuous and tempting to the jealous 
fates to say I will be happy all my life. I 
will not make so great a claim. But To- 
day, surely, is not too much. For to-day, 
therefore, I will be happy. We shall see 
about to-morrow. 


(4). I Witt Take Care or My Bopy: 
To-day, at least, I will not abuse this ma- 
chine wherein the soul is lodged. I will not 


wrong it by excess, nor enfeeble it with 
idleness, but treat it well, since from it I 


Good Resolutions are Like 
Wise Decisions in Business 


HE conventional thing to do with 
this article would be to hold it until 
the January number—when people are 
.supposed to be getting ready to make a 
lot of good resolutions. 
But why wait? 
something to say that will'be of benefit 
The sooner they get his 
Good resolutions are 
exactly like wise decisions in business. 
They should go into effect immediately. 
Suppose you get word to-day that if you 
take a train for Kalamazoo you can sell 
some goods and make $5,000. 
wait until January Ist before starting? 
Neither is it sensible to 
wait until January Ist to give up a bad 
habit. 
This isn't preaching. It is just good 

i Tue Epiror. 


Doctor Crane 


expect so much. For this body is the 


source of many enthusiasms. Strange 
wires run from it up to the spirit. It is 
my reservoir of vigos, the basis of clear 
thoughts, the fountain of inspiration, the 
taproot of contentment. 

So to-day I will put no poison into it. 
To-day I will consider it as my prized 
engine, to be watched and oiled and 
favored. To-day I will not regard eating 
“as an indoor sport," but as supplying 
fuel intelligently to my motor. I will not 
throw the sand of alcohol or other drugs 
into its bearings. I will see that the waste 
is eliminated. 


(5). I Witt IMprove My Mino To-pav: 
For as to my mind J amsure of three things: 
(1) that my success in whatever enter- 
prise, and my value to the world, depend 
upon the quality of my thinking; (2) that 
only by daily practice can that quality be 
improved; (3) that the most dangerous 
laziness, and the one to which we most 


_ easily succumb, is mental laziness. 


First, the realization of any ambition, 
the accomplishment of any cherished pur- 


Will you 
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pose, depends upon my mind power. 
From the chin down no man is worth 
more than $3.00 a day; from the chin up, 
there is no limit to his earning power. You 
can apply an eight-hour law to hand labor, 
but five minutes' thinking may be worth a 
hundred dollars. 

I will therefore, to-day, work with my 
mind, and not spend the whole time in 
play. I will have some sort of mental 
setting-up exercise. I will do a certain 
amount of hard study. Some part of the 
day I will drive my mind, and not let it 
loaf and loiter and amuse itself the whole 
twenty-four hours. 

Even if this does not 
seem needed for outward 
and visible achievement, I 
will do it, anyway, for my 
own satisfaction. For I not 
only want to get on in the 
world, I want to get on with 
myself, to be able to think 
more clearly, to make more 
accurate decisions, and to 
havea stronger mental grasp 
as I grow older. 

Hence I will read to-day 
not only what I want to 
read, but also what I ought 
to read. I will force my 
thought, at some time dur- 
ing the day, say for a half- 
hour, to the consideration of 
those things I ought to like, 
and not drift along entirely 
after the things I do like. 

For I recognize that one's 
capacity for culture lies in 
his ability to change his 
tastes, to control and better 
them, and not to*be led by 
them. 

No one has a right to be 
called intellectual, has a 
right to a place among 
cultured people, who is not 
“always in school;" that is, 
who is not definitely learn- 
ing something evéry day, 
who has not some daily 
“lesson,” who has no intel- 
lectual program. 

Hence, to-day I will put 
in thirty minutes at learn- 
ing Spanish, or mastering some scientific, 
mathematical or historical problem, or fa- 
miliarizing myself with some portion of 
classic literature, or acquiring a better un- 
derstanding of some point of art, accordin 
to some general plan of del developuene d 
have marked out, adapted to my tastes, 
my natural capacities, and my aims in life 


(6). I Witt Be AGREEABLE: After all, life 
is a pursuit of happiness, and happiness, 
which is composed of the pleasant things 
that “happen” us, is largely the reflex of 
my own agreeableness. Reaction is equal 
to action. I get out of this world, particu- 
larly its human relationships, about what 
] put into it. Hence, I will pay down 
pleasantness for the selfish purpose of be- 
ing able to draw out pleasantness again, 
if from no higher reason. 

I will begin being agreeable in my 
thoughts. I will measure by the Golden 
Rule: those thoughts, feelings, and mental 
attitudes which offend me in others, I will 
try to avoid in myself. 

Especially Egotism. I detest Egotism. 
It is the ingredient (Continued on page 105) 


has 
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City Clerk of Greater New York, in whose office 40,000 marriage licenses are issued annually and 15,000 couples are married 


We Marry 15,000 Couples 


a Year 


And we have some strange experiences 


By P. J. Scully 


City Clerk of Greater New York since 1898 


EW YORK does things on a big 

scale—it even gets married on a 

big scale. Last vear, in this of- 

fice, we granted forty-odd thou- 

sand licenses; and up-stairs in 
our chapel we married fifteen thousand 
couples. 

Marriage by wholesale, you say. And 
yet, if you were to drop into our offices 
any week day from nine to four, or go up- 
stairs to the little chapel, where all day 
long couples are being married, you would 
see the same traits of character cropping 
out that you see in your own town, or in 
your home, or in your church. 

There is this difference, though, so far 
as obtaining the license is concerned: Per- 
haps in your town the. groom-to-be can 
get it all by himself. Or the prospective 
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father-in-law can stroll down to the clerk's 
office and stroll back with the license in 
his pocket. So far as I know, perhaps the 
baden "phone down and have it sent 
out by the grocer's boy. 

But in NEN York you have to call in 

erson. If you are a man, you have to 
brine the woman with you. If you are a 
woman, you have to bring the man. To- 
ether you must fill out an application 
blank: together, before a clerk's window, 
you both have to swear that the state- 
ments you have set down are true, so help 
you God. ; 

But you will find the same traits of char- 
acter here that you find anywhere else. 
In the first place, most people are serious. 
In the second place, most people are 
frightened. And, in the thurd place; the 


man is usually more frightened than the 
girl is, or at least he seems to be. 

Of course there is the veteran marrier 
who, through much experience, has got 
over stage Picket and who feels quite at 
home. I recall one case of a woman who 
was sent to me with a record of five di- 
vorces to her credit—or discredit, accord- 
ing to the way you look at it. You see, all 
irregular cases are sent me. I am the court 
of last appeal; Iam the man that sometimes 
blights heres. I act the part of the stern 
parent. I can hold up a license if I want to. 

But to come back to the woman who 
had already been married five times: | 
glanced at the record which she herself 
had sworn to, then up at her. She was 
good-looking and she was young, just a 
little past thirty. 


We Marry 


"[sn't there some mistake about this?” 
I asked. 

“About what?” 

“You haven’t been married five times, 
have you?" 

“I have," she said. 

"Well, do you intend that the marriage 
you are now contemplating shall be of a 
more or less permanent nature?" 

She said she did; so there was nothing 
for me to do but to O. K. her application, 
and she and “her sixth” left the room, 
went up-stairs and were married. I had 
forgotten about her, when, a little later, Í 
suddenly looked up, and there she was in 
the doorway. She had dropped in on her 
way down to the street. She couldn't re- 
sist the parting shot, I guess. 

"Oh, Mr. Scully!" she said. “I may 
come to see you again sometime." 

Then she was gone. 

But we do not have many veterans 
of this type. Most couples are young, 
inexperienced in this affair, and fright- 
ened—just as frightened as they are in 
your town, and just as serious, and just as 
subdued. If you have ever seen people 
waiting in a doctor’s anteroom, you have 
an idea of the way they look as they wait 
for their names to be called before going 
into the chapel to face the ceremony. 

It is interesting to notice the days on 
which we do the biggest business. ‘These 
days are Mondays, Thursdays, and Sat- 
urdays. The explanation of the big Mon- 
day business is, in part at least, the same 
as the explanation of the big Monday 
mail. Then, too, many couples talk the 
matter over on Sunday, make their deci- 
sion, and show up for the great event 
Monday morning. 

As for Thursday, that is the day the 
Italians come. And since there are more 
Italians in New York City than there are 
in Rome, it has its effect on our figures. 
Thursday is considered a lucky day by 
them. Just why I do not know. I asked 
our Italian interpreter why, but did not 
get much enlightenment out of him. 

“Thursday’s good luck," he said, sur- 
prised that I should ask such a question. 

“But why is it good luck?” 

“What—Thursday?” he demanded. 

“Yes. 

"Thursday?" he repeated; ‘“Thursday’s 
good luck!" : 

So there you are. It just is. No use to 
reason about it. It’s one of those facts 
that lie far above the realm of mere reason. 

So the Italians come on Thursday, 
which swells our total. Since Saturday is 
the Hebrew Sabbath and is a half-holiday, 
the Jews come on Saturday. And thus it 
happens that Mondays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays are our big days. 


O FAR as slack days are concerned, 
^J Tuesday and Wednesday show no 
great falling off. But on Friday we would 
be lonely down at the marriage license 
bureau if there were not so much else to 
do, so much back work to be caught up 
with. Here's the record of one week's 
marriages, and the number of licenses 
granted would be in the same proportion: 
Monday, 58; Tuesday, 44; Wednesday, 

2; Thursday, 59; Friday, 12; Saturday, 
51. 

Of course we all know why people do 
not get married on Friday. It's bad luck 
to start anything on Friday. Did you get 
married on that day? The chances are 


15,000 Couples a Year, by P. 
you didn't. Why is Friday bad luck? 


lhere's a reason, but not many people 
know it. Ask yourself or your neighbor. 
It just is bad luck, just as for the Italian 
Thursday is good luck. 

It would be interesting, if such a thing 
were possible, to follow the careers of those 
dozen couples—slightly more or slightly 
less, of course, from one Friday to another 
—to follow their careers and see what 
penalty is exacted of them for their temer- 
ity. Does bad luck follow them more than 
it follows the others? Well, there are no 
figures and never will be. But I want to 
hazard a guess. 

And that guess is that better luck, in the 
aggregate, follows them than follows the 
others. They can't be very superstitious 
or they wouldn't come on that dav. And 
they must be more intelligent than the 
general run of people, or they would share 
the superstition of the general run. And 
good luck is, in the long run, on the side of 
the intelligent. So here's luck to the brave 
dozen! 


A FOR the months, June and October 
show the best business. There's the 
June bride, of course; and remember that 
everybody who gets married in New York 
City, poet and peasant, prince and pauper, 
whether the: ceremony is performed here 
or not, must come here for the license. 
They may be married bv a clergy man, in 
church, at home, or anywhere else they 
choose. But before they do, they must 
come to us, fill out the application, and 
swear to its truth. 

Sometimes it happens that even princes 
choose to be married. right here on the 
spot. Only a short time ago one was mar- 
red by Mr. Cruise, deputy clerk. Mr. 
Cruise did not know it until he had pro- 
ceeded a short distance in the ceremony. 
He merely knew that a distinguished-look- 
ing man and a fine-looking woman, quiet- 
ly dressed, stood before him. But when 
he came to the question “Do you E 
(and here he inserted the given name of 
the groom) “take this woman as your law- 
ful wedded wife... ?" When he came to 
the blank he noticed that the word to be 
inserted was "Prince." 

“Ts this a name or a title?" he asked. 

“Its a title, sir.” 

The ceremony was gone through with. 
Not until the papers brought out the 
story did Mr. Cruise know that he had 
married Prince Dmitri Nikolaievitch Go- 
litzin, reputed to be worth thirty millions, 
married him to an American Red Cross 
worker; and that the two were going back 
to Russia, where the Prince was to cast his 
lot with the anti-Bolshevik forces. 

It cost the Prince just three dollars to 
get married in the municipal building, 
where our ofhces are. [t costs everybody 
that—one dollar for the license, and two 
dollars, marriage fee, which goes to the 
city. Naturally, this low cost of marriage 
attracts many out-of-town folks; for any- 
body from anywhere in the country can 
get a license and be married here, provided, 
of course, they can satisfactorily fill out 
the application for the license. 

In other words, it's a bargain. For a 
home wedding, anywhere, you have to pay 
at least as much for a license as you pay 
here. But at home, in addition, you have 
to pay the preacher. Self-respect will 
hardly allow you to pay him less than five 
dollars. Usually it's ten dollars or more. 
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Then follows the honeymoon, perhaps to 
New York itself. 

The result is that many couples come to 
New York to be married by us. It is an 
economical way. When the ceremony in 
the municipal building is over they still 
have ten or fifteen dollars left, which they 
can use for sight-seeing. We do not advise 
this method of saving, however. If our 
counsel is asked, we try to induce them to 
go to a minister. Visitors from out of the 
state who obtain a license here must be 
married in the city itself, and the record of 
the marriage must be sent up to the 
Board of Health. Visitors from the state 
itself, who obtain licenses here, must be 
married within the state. 


VERYTHING is made easy for the 

- crowds which come to the municipal 
building after licenses. Down in the corri- 
dor are arrows painted in gilt on the walls; 
and above these arrows are directions 
reading: Marriace License BUREAU 
One Fiicut Ur. You do not even need 
to take the elevator. The stairs, white 
marble ones, are broad that lead upward 
to marriage. Up them, each year, tramp 
the forty thousand couples, perhaps with 
friends, or members of their families, some- 
times with all the little brothers and sis- 
ters. 

Once up-stairs an attendant shows them 
into a big room, where there are a number 
of tables and chairs, and hards them a 
blank application. From nine to four 
couples sit at these tables, heads close to- 
gether, and fill out the questions. Man 
and woman use the same blank. Side by 

-side their records go down—age, place 
of residence, place of birth, occupation, 
name of father and mother, a statement 
of freedom from infectious disease. There 
are several attendants to answer questions; 
there are a number of interpreters. The 
room is quiet and businesslike; people 
talk in low voices; loud talking or laugh- 
ter or frivolity is discouraged. 

I have-heard of only one case where 
either party drew out of the game at this 
stage. When people have come thus far 
on the road to matrimony they are in- 
clined to go the rest of the way. In this 
one case it was the man that showed the 
white feather. He called an attendant. 

“Do I have to answer all these ques- 
tions?” he demanded. 

“If you expect to get a license, you do.” 

The man reached for his hat. The wom- 
an tried to stop him; but he was gone, 
the woman following and calling him in 
vain. ; 

The application filled out, the couple is 
directed to one of several windows, like 
the tellers’ windows in a good-sized bank. 
Man and woman take their oaths that the 
statements are true, and sign their names. 
If everything is regular, the license is 
granted without more ado. If, on the oth- 
er hand, the man is under twenty-one, or 
the girl under eighteen, if a former hus- 
band or wife has disappeared, but is not 
known to be dead, if, in fact, there is any- 
thing suspicious about the case, the couple 
is sent to me in my office or, in my ab- 
sence, to Mr. Cruise. Therefore, as I have 
said, I am called upon to act the part of 
the stern, or anxious, or indulgent parent. 

It sometimes happens that the girl who 
has stated that she is eighteen looks to the 
clerk younger than that. Then I demand 
her birth certificate, or the presence of her 
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mother. Sometimes in a case of this kind, 
the young fellow takes up the cudgels for 
the girl. 

“Do you think she would tell what's not 
true?" he demands. “Of course she's 
eighteen." 

Sometimes I ask them how long they 
have known each other. Now and then 
the fact comes out that they have just 
met, on the street, perhaps the night be- 
fore. Then usually I refuse to grant the 
license, if they are young, unless the girl 
brings her mother. 


LWAYS, though, I use discretion. A 

short time ago, for instance, a couple 
was sent me; the man was plainly over 
twenty-one, the girl not so plainly over 
eighteen, though her application stated 
that she was two months past that age. 
Her parents lived in Balti- 
more, the young man said; 
her birth certificate was 
there.’ | 
“Send and get it,” I said. d 
“Tt will take only a day.” 

Then the young man, ris- 
ing like a lawyer before the 
Supreme Court, made a ! 
speech. They had all their 
plans made, he said. They ' 
were going to be married in 
an up-town church at three. 
and their friends would all . 
be present* The girl had | 
come from Baltimore to 
New York some time ago. 
She did not like her environ- | 
ment in. Baltimore. She 1 
was making an honest liv- | 
ing here: she was not the t 
kind to swear to a lie. Then hes 
he told me who he was, the 
name of his pastor back home 
and in New York. He strung out an im- 
pressive list of references as to his ovn 
character. He was dead in earnest and 
he made a good speech. The girl looked 
solid and honest, even if she did look like 
she was mighty close to eighteen, and pos- 
stbly under that age. While he was speak- 
ing, I could see her disappointment; they 
had not expected to run into any trouble; 
also, while his oration was under wav, I 
was quietly signing the application. 

Ie took his breath away when I handed 
it to him. He thanked me and they went 
out rejoicing. That was an epic speech he 
had made. That was, perhaps, his first 
ħght for his partner, and he had won out 
- won out over a hard-hearted old oficial 
who for a moment had stood in his path 
and hers. Just between us, I never had 
much idea of refusing them. 

. There are other cases, though, where I 
am not such an easy mark. I go on im- 
pressions partly. I remember the case of 
the voung sailor who had said in his ath- 
davit that he was twenty-two. He looked 
considerably younger than that. [he girl 
had her mother along; but girl and mother 
both looked inexperienced. They were 
evidently poor people; the sailor was as 
evidently not poor, 

- "Are vou twenty-two?” I asked him. 

He flushed crimson. “I am past twen- 
ty-one." 

“But vou say here you are past twenty- 
two. Isn't it a fact that you are about 
eighteen or nineteen?” 

. The flush deepened, though he tried to 
brave it out. By further questioning; | 
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found out that he had met the girl on the 
street a few afternoons before. It was a 
case of youthful infatuation. I refused 
to sign the application, and they went 
out. 

Later we called up his address on River- 
side Drive. His parents were at Palm 
Beach, we were told. The maid, or who- 
ever it was that answered the 'phone, said 
that the boy was between eighteen and 
nineteen, that she was sure the parents 
knew nothing about it, and would be ter- 
ribly shocked when they learned. 

The couple, up to date, have not re- 
turned. I had broken up a match; but I 
did it because the thing didn't look right. 
I imagine it will be better for them to 
drift apart. If it isn't better, they can 
afford to wait a while. 

But most of the cases do not come to 
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me. The license is granted in the big 
room. Since everybody must come into 
that room, it is a favorite hang-out for re- 
porters. Last spring, when Miss Margaret 
Carnegie was to be married, she and En- 
sign Miller came in quietly, filled. out 
their affidavit, secured their license, and 
were gone. Shortly afterward a crowd of 
newspaper reporters and camera men ar- 
rived on the spot, like a fire department 
after the fire has been put out. 

"We are looking for Miss Carnegie,” 
they said. 

“She has come—and gone,” the atten- 
dant informed them. 

Crestfallen, the newspaper men and 
camera men turned away. Somebody had 
tipped them off wrong. I wondered how 
much Miss Carnegie had to do with the 
tipping! 


Q5 E fight up from the marriage license 
bureau is the marriage bureau itself. 
This consists of three rooms—an office 
where two clerks, in return for the two- 
dollar marriage fee, issue certificates of 
marriage; a waiting-room, where the cou- 
ples sit until their names are called; and a 
chapel, where Mr. Cruise and 1 marry 
them, Mr. Cruise doing most of it. 

Some funny things happen in the office 


where, before the marriage. ceremony is. 


performed, the fee must be paid. Some- 
times the couple haven't. got the price. 
You would think that no one would have 
the nerve to embark on married life with 
less than. two: dollars,- but some people 
have just that nerve. i 


Once it was a colored man; he was 
dressed in a Prince Albert coat, carried a 
shiny walking cane, and wore dove-colored 
spats. His bride was elaborately “gowned;” 
so was a friend with them, also a woman. 

“Two dollars,” said Mr. Douglas, the 
clerk. 

“Two dollars!” exclaimed the man, and 
went through all his pockets. He man- 
aged to fish up just one dollar. “You got 
any money?” he asked the bride. 

Her mesh bag yielded fifty cents; that 
was all, and she turned to her friend, 
whose beaded purse turned out to contain 
the sum of forty-five cents. So there on 
the table the three of them, by combining 
their finances, deposited the sum of one 
dollar and ninety-five cents. Mr. Douglas 
made up the deficit. : 

* Where do you live?" he asked. 

“Out on One Hundred 
and Thirty-fifth Street, 
suh," said the groom. 

“Is this all you've got?" 

“Seems to be, suh." 

"You'll want street-car 
fare to get home, won't 

ou?" 

"Oh, we'll just walk." 
grinned the groom. “We'll 
make dat walk our honey- 


moon.” 
(ROM the municipal 
building to One Hundred 


and Thirty-fifth Street is 
almost ten miles. They 
would walk! I wondered, 
though, about the friend in 
need, that other woman. 
Would she tag along behind 
all the way? If so, that's 
what | call self-sacrifice. 

Then there was the case, 
just a few days ago, of the two sailors. 
[hey were brothers, and both were going 
to be married. The first one, when he 
came into the office and was told of the 
two-dollar fee, asked a few minutes’ time, 
went out into the hall, where the other 
brother and his girl were waiting, and 
came back with the money. The certifi- 
cate was granted; they wentinto the chapel, 
and were married. 

Then came brother number two, also 
ignorant of the two-dollar fee. His face 
was a study when it was demanded of him. 

"Why," he said, "I just loaned the only 
two dollars I had to mv brother!” s 

Butof course these are exceptional cases. 
They come from the fact that many peo- 
ple do not yet know of this two-dollar fec. 
Up to May, 1916, no charge was made. 
Then the law was changed. The right to 
marry couples was taken away from the 
aldermen, and given to this bureau, and 
to one clerk in cach borough. 

"There is at least one case where Mr. 
Douglas and Mr. Waterman, the two 
clerks in the marriage bureau, themselves 
forgot to collect the fee. It's a joke on 
them, but they are willing that iü'inoutd 
tell it. Into the ofice came a gypsy cou- 
ple.. The groom was got up in velvet 
breeches and silver buttons. The bride, a 
pretty girl, was glorious in white silk, goid 
spangles and lofty headdress, under which 
her black eves shone like stars. 

The two made a charming picture, there 
within sound of elevated trains, with the 


roar of city trathe coming in the windows. - 
Ihe two clerks (Continued on page 141). 


His Masterpiece 


The story of a great man and the finest thing 


he ever did 


By Emma Lee Walton 


E WERE in sunny Hono- 
lulu when the message 
reached us with its cruel, 
incisive brevity from which 
there was no appeal. He 
was my only brother, and even though he 
belonged in certain measure to the world 
and posterity, he was yet mine, tender 
and gentle in all his relations with me. 

That he could be dead was a terrible 
fact I could not grasp; not at first, nor on 
the long journey home alone, nor even 
yesterday. For ten years we had been 
separated more or less, for my. little 
household moved at government com- 
mand, and my brother had studied and 
labored in many corners of the globe. 
Now— 

When I reached New York at last I 
found many friends waiting with words 
and deeds of consolation and kindness, 
but there was a desolation in my heart 
that could not be soothed by formal 
kindness. 

I did not wish to be thought ungrate- 
ful. but I longed for silence and solitude. 
It was like a second loss to come to his 
apartment and find it so exactly as he 
had left it, yet empty of his presence, and 
I wanted to face it alone. 

The silent Japanese servant managed 
to secure for me the isolation I required, 
and the labor of arranging his affairs was 
a balm to my sore and miserable heart. 
The attorney who had drawn up the will 
was brief and businesslike, affording a 
grateful relief from the terrible consola- 
tions of well-meaning folk, and we did 
not find our intercourse unpleasant. 

He was even regretful for the necessity 
of his presence, and apologized when he 
did not understand. [t was all so clear, 
he told me, except where my brother had 
transferred. a large sum of money. to 
another bank and entered it as " l'hrowing 
out the lifeline.” It seemed to be a trust 
fund. the lawyer said; so of course that 
must be settled at once. He seemed sur- 
prised that I had too much delicacy to 
Inquire into the ultimate destination 
of that sum. 

"lt is made over to a poor man," he 
told me. “Some charity work, I presume, 
The artists are always having to go down 
into their pockets for something." 

So the attorney and I arranged it all 
quietly, and, as the labor grew lighter, 
l took time to see some of the kind people 
who had rung the bell so many times and 
been turned away by the impassive Orien- 
tal servant. 

My brother was a great artist, whose 
portraits alone would have made his 
name renowned for generations; but now 
that he was gone his fame was little to 
me, as I faced the fact that never again 
would I hear his cheery whistle nor laugh 
at his foolish tales. Half boy, half man, 


he was my joyous, marvelous, tender 
brother. 

It had never been a surprise to me that 
he was gifted. I had coolly accepted the 
fact because I loved him, keeping a tight 
rein on the pride that well-nigh overcame 

This was what they could not under- 
stand, they who came in their automobiles 
and talked of my brother as a famous 
artist, showing a tactful familiarity with 
his work, possibly praising his portraits 
of themselves as his masterpiece, always 
with the dominant idea, his profession 
and not himself. 

I wondered if it had not made him 
lonely, that lack of comradeship since the 
girl he had loved had died; and I wished 
again that the ten years full of my own 
home duties had not left him alone, with 
homage in the place of love. 

Even the artists who came (on foot) 
discussed "schools" and his attitude 
toward them; and a reporter looking for 
a feature story attempted for an hour to 
extract from me my opinion as to which 
of my brother's works was his master- 


piece. 


NE and all, rich and poor, they took 

it for granted that all my interest 
was centered on his progress in his pro- 
fession, his exhibitions, his technique, 
the high prices his pictures were bringing, 
the famous persons he had painted— 
when all the while I longed for the person- 
al note, the characteristic reflection of 
himself. They loved him, of course, but 
there was with it an awe so deep that the 
power of the man to create love was for- 
gotten in their wonder at the power of the 
man to create beauty. 

The Sunday journals held a full-page 
story about him, with an oil 
love- affair and an ancient portrait of 

"his sister at seventeen," filched from I 
know not where. But the desecration 
passed unnoted save by the brotherhood 
of newspaper men, of whom there were 
always several at my door. ‘This was 
the only attempt at personalities, and | 
almost welcomed it. 

Yo his patrons, my brother had been a 
silent, courteous man; to his friends, a 
man too busied or too wearied to be more 
than a passive participant in all their 
festivities and celebrations. Was there 


no one—1 thought, with a sharp pang of 


disappoinument—was. there no one who 


knew him as I did? What was it all 
worth, this bubble, Reputation, for 
which men died? 

“What's the good of being known by 


your generation?" he used to say. “A 
good brise brings a glow to a builder's 
heart because it ts good; not because the 
New York papers mention it. Why is a 
painter greater than the builder of a 
bridge? Or a fine architect? Or, for that 


matter, a clever and honest storekeeper? 
They do not go around receiving bouquets 
for conscientious work. Why should a 
writer, a sculptor, or a painter like me? 
I shall paint because I love it, because I 
can't help it—and let the future take 
care of itself, I haven't time to worry 
about it." 


Tien papers had announced my im- 
pending return to Honolulu when the 
Japanese servant brought me a note on 
such rough paper that his aristocratic 
disapproval was quite apparent. ] waited 
to open it until he had disappeared. It 
was from a neighborhood known as 
“poor,” though it was not in the slums, 
and it asked me if I could take time to 
come and see some friends of my brother 
before I left. The note said I should know, 
when l got there, why they could not 
come to me. 

I was tempted not to go, tired as I was 
with the labor of my days, but there was 
a tone to the man's letter, written as it 
was in the wavering hand of the old, 
that decided me. L called a cab and was 
driven to the house, some dre away 
on the outskirts of the city, uncertain in 
my own mind as to why Í should obey 
such a summons. 

The door of the little two-story cottage 
was opened by a small boy on crutches, 
who gasped with delight at sight of me 
and asked that I come in. ‘The house, 
scrupulously clean within, was the usual 
sort of simple cottage of the New England 
Variety-—atrocious crayon portraits, photo- 
graph album, shells, and all. But. there 
was a happiness within its walls that 
seemed to smile at me as l entered. 
Perhaps it was the little old woman who 
rose to greet me that really gave me the 
impression. l was too intent on her to 
analyze the feeling. 

“Teas so very kind of you, mam,” the 
little old woman said. “I could scarcely 
hope you would come, but my grandson 
said you wouldn’t be his sister and not 
come. You see, he was so much to us. 
Won't you take the big chair, ma'am? 
We ain't got such a lot of furncher, but 
that’s real comfy. Son, come shake 
hands with his sister." 

Her kindly cordiality was very winning 
and I felt at ease immediately. The boy 
and [ shook hands. 

"] wish," he said shyly, “af you don't 
mind, I wish we could go right out to 
Granddad now." 

“Of course he'd come here,” the little 
old woman said in explanation, “but, you 
see, he's crippled up still with the rheu- 
matism and has to stick to one room. | 
hope you won't mind." 

] assured her 1 did not “mind,” and 
we stepped back to the cheery room 
Where the little (Continued on page 130) 
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Ahead of her, where some trees had been cut down,-a man was rising from 
his knees to look at her. As softly as she had moved, he had heard her 


The Bain Twins 
and the *Detectative" 


The exciting adventure of two little girls 


By Elizabeth Irons Folsom 
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HEY were little slim girls, brown, 

bare-legged, almost themselves 

like the wild creatures they knew 

best. Mortonville was nine miles 

away, but they had never been 
so far. Their ten winters had been spent 
in the kitchen of their home, or in the 
schoolhouse at the turn of the road, their 
ten summers in the mountain forest. 

They were not unlike the forest: they 
had its hushed repressions, its strange un- 
derstandings, its satisfactions, its sereni- 
ties. They spoke gently; they moved 
lightly, sometimes swaying, sometimes 
with the rush of motion that storm-swept 
great boughs have. 

Their mother had done her-best to join 
them to the world when she had named 
them Antoinette and Gwendolyn. Then 
she had given them over to the moun- 
tains. They knew every trail, the nearly 
impassable one that led to the top of Slide 
Peak; the way of every brook, slipping 
silently where furtive things drank, roar- 
ing and racing over boulders down to the 
cove; they knew where the trout cuddled; 
they knew every berry patch and its place 
in the brief glowing summers. ‘They knew 
the berries especially well as the link 
touching whatever there might be outside 
that valley of the Catskills. They picked 
berries and sold them—picked them swift- 
ly, like darting, uncanny things—sold 
them aloofly and silently. 

Antoinette slid first down the rocky 
path and put her pail of shining blackber- 
ries safely beside her. Then she turned 
her attention to a thorn at the side of her 
hard, scratched ankle. . 

Neither child spoke until the thorn was 


ut. 

*"The lady who is my friend was crying 
when I took her blackberries to her last 
night," announced Antoinette. 

* What for?" asked Gwendolyn eager- 
ly. ‘And why didn't you tell me sooner?" 

“T thought maybe it might be a secrut. 
Folks don't always want it told when they 


“Didn’t you find out about it?" 

“I found out part. Her man come in 
an’ he said, ‘Hullo, Antoinette,’ careless, 

'Jike he does, an’ then he put his arm 
around her an’ said, ‘Never you mind, 
' Sweetness. I’ve done my best. If I can’t 
find them, I can’t.’ 

* An! then she said,” went on Antoi- 
nette, “she said, ‘I don’t want you to fail, 
love,’ and cried some more. I got up and 
come away. They didn't see me. It made 
her eyes red. I wonder if she is crying to- 
day and what the matter is." 

**Can't you ask her? She give you that 
ribbon." 


“No. But I asked Grampper.” 

“Oh-h-h, how could he know?" scoffed 
the other. 

“I thought about it in the night—her 
crying, you know, and so I asked Gramp- 
per, an' he said her man was Federal de- 
tectative." 

"What's that?" 

“I asked Grampper. It's—it's part of 
the Govmunt." 

“The Guvmunt?” 

“Where they run things, vou know. In 
Washin’ton, Grampper said.” 

“Oh, that!” said Gwendolyn disparag- 
ingly. "That's away off. Why should she 
cry about that?” 

“Well, I went on askin’ Grampper and 
he said he’d heard that her man had ben 
lookin’ round here for a—a count-erfeiter, 
but it had got away from him. It had 
ben in a house in the valley, but it got 
away.” 

"What's a count-erfeiter?” 

“I don't know. I asked Grampper, but 
just then the cows was out in the road and 
he said it was ray fault for talkin’ s’ much. 
You know how Grampper is, at them 
times." 

Gwendolyn dismissed Grampper's state 
of mind with a toss of her head and got up. 

“If we are goin’ wav up to the ledge for 
them blueberries this afternoon, we'd bet- 
ter be gettin’ these in,” she said. 


"THEY walked down the road, quaint, 
small figures, each with green-brown 
slip blowing back from brown legs, each 
with loose hair flying around her head, 
each with cheeks and lips through which 
the blood was like live crimson. No one 
ever pretended to know the Bain twins as 
individuals. It was admitted they could 
not be told one from the other. 

Antoinette's lady who-was-her-friend 
lived at Mrs. Victor's, where summer 
boarders were lodged. She was packing 
when Antoinette went in and her eves 
were still red, although she laughed and 
said that the berries were varnished. 
Antoinette wondered why she herself 
should smile at that, when of course the 
berries were not varnished, and the lady 
must know it. She did not understand 
why they should both laugh at things both 
knew were not so. 

“I am going away to-morrow,” said the 
lady. “So I cannot have any more berries." 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Antoinette. 

She would have liked to ask why she 
was going, for they had talked of walks 
when the leaves were red and they were 
not red yet. 

“T am sorry to go,” said the lady, with 
a sigh. 


“Yes, ma’am,” said Antoinette. She 
quivered from the wish to ask a question. 

The lady took a blue silk handkerchief 
from her trunk and folded it into Antoi- 
nette’s hand. 

“To remember me by,” she said. And, 
“Antoinette, you are lovely when you 
smile that way.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Antoinette and 
went away, feeling hot and tight in her 
throat, holding the little handkerchief 
close, wishing she might have touched the 
lady, and thinking of her eyes that were 
still red. 

That afternoon they went far up the 
mountain, quite to the base of Slide. The 
blueberries were thick there, and they 
established a base in a hollow, which they 
lined with leaves, and where they could 
return and empty their pails and go back 
to the higher patches among the rocks. 

"I never knew they was so thick up 
here," said Gwendolyn once. 

"Let's go on," said Antoinette. 

That was all they said to each other the 
long afternoon. Their fingers gathered the 
fruit, their little bodies slipped through 
denseness that seemed impenetrable, 
they pulled each other up rocky perpen- 
diculars, and across gashes in which, far 
below, the tops of pine trees were. They 
found a snake, pursued it and killed it, 
fiercely, silently; at the wood^huck, the 
partridge, the porcupine, they did not 
even look. There was a small, strange 
thing that ran through the brush. So they 
followed it, leaving their pails together at 
the foot of the steep dimh through which 
the unknown thing edged its way. Their 
bare feet found footholds that were nearly 
impossible; their strong arms lifted their 
bodies as an athlete’s arms do; they grew 
excited at the chase. But the unknown 
disappeared down a clean-cut fissure, and 
the girls sat down on the ground, breath- 
ing hard, and smiled at each other. 

“We must be near the top of Slide,” 
said Gwendolyn. 

“Time we was goin’ back,” said An- 
toinette. 

Then she stretched her arms and legs. 

“You set here,” she said. “I wants to 
see the top.” 


GHE pulled herself up the steep wall 
back of where they were, to a spot 
more approaching level, slid among the 
underbrush until, through the trees, a 
flame of the sun low down in the west 
came into her face, across the top of Slide. 

She went on, putting the branches and 
brush aside, delicately and quietly, when 
suddenly she stopped. 

Ahead of her, where some trees had 
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been cut down, a man was rising from his 
knees to look at her. As softly as she had 
moved, he had heard her. 

He stood up. A tall, slight man, and 
‘his first act was to throw his coat over 
an open suit case beside him. He did not 
look pleased. Antoinette, quick as an ani- 
mal to feel impressions, shrank from his 
face, even though it was a new and deli- 
cious experience to find a stranger in those 
unpeopled solitudes, where only wood- 
choppers and hunters whom she had 
known all her life ever came. “Boarders” 
never got as high as this, but this must be 
a "boarder," although he did not look 
dressed up and neat as they did. 

“Hullo!” he said. “What do you want?” 

She did not answer. She had not 
wanted anything. 

She began a retreat. 

“Come here!” he said. 

His voice was loud and Antoinette felt 
inclined to obey it. At least, she got fairly 
on her feet and stood still. 
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They were slim little girls, browr, bare-legged, almost themselves like the wild creatures they knew best 


“Come here," he repeated, and she 
stepped forward, across one of the felled 
trees and sat down upon it. 

The man smiled and lost his frown. 

* Don't be afraid," he said. "I won't 
hurt you. I've got a little daughter of my 
own. 

“Pm not afraid,” said Antoinette. 

“How did you get up here,” he asked, 
looking at her curiously, and smiling again. 
“You small thing." 

“T came for berries." Somehow, she 
decided suddenly that she would not tell 
him that Gwendolyn was at the foot of 
the rocks. 

“Where are they?" 

She motioned back. “At the foot of the 
rocks.” 

“What did you come on up here for?" 

“Just to see it. I often come.” 

“Often make this climb!" he exclaimed. 
“You are some little girl.” 


She was looking about at the articles - 


that the clearing contained. There was a 


a, 


bag on the ground with some squares of 
glass and tools in it; there was another 
bag; there was an overcoat; there was the 
suit case which he had covered. 

This was indeed a treat! This finding 
something different on the top of Slide. 

So she spoke of her own accord. 

“When did you come up?” she asked. 

“To-day.” 

"Are you goin’ to stay all night?" 

“No. I am going right down. I just 
came up for the view.’ 

“Oh,” said Antoinette, looking at the 
bundles and the things that shone. 

“Will you have an apple?” asked the 
man pleasantly, and oftered one. An- 
toinette took it with relish, and he sat 
down and ate one too, with his back to the 
suit case under his coat. 

Antoinette ate her apple slowly. She was 
not afraid. She had heard behind her some 
light, almost noiseless movings that she un- 
derstood to be Gwendolyn. She knew 
that Gwendolyn (Continued on page 197) 


What Prayer Has Done 


for Me 


By the author of “Finding God in Millersville” 


AST week a man came in to see me. 

I did not know him at frst. 

He had changed in the rather 

disconcerting fashion that is so 

common to middle age. Fat has 

overlaid itself on muscles that once were 

hard and firm; his hair is entirely grav, 

and very thin; under his eyes and about 

the corners of his mouth there is a certain 

sagging of the muscles that gives his face 

a look of disillusionment. It is as if his 

features spoke, saying, “ Life is all right as 

long as one has youth; but what's the 
answer when Vou has gone?" 

He stayed in town for a couple of davs, 
and just before he left he burst out with 
something that had apparently been on 
his mind all the time: 

“Tell me, Thornton,” he said, what's 
your secret? You look as though you were 
going to live forever. I’ve watched you 
now for two days, and I swear I never saw 
a man of your age who is less worried or 
who takes things quite as easily as you do. 
What's the answer?" 

I said to him: “ Have you ever had this 
happen to you? You leave the office some 
night all fagged out. Everything has gone 
wrong, and. you walk away wondering 
why. you keep working at all, when you 
might sell out and buy a farm and settle 
down on it and loaf. And on vour way 
-home you run across a friend. ‘He insists 
‘on keeping you down-town with him for 
dinner and you consent, after vainly pro- 
testing to him that you are tired and 
ought to be at home in bed. 

“Somehow, as the dinner progresses, you 
find yourself forgetting that you are tired. 
-You seem to be absorbing energy from 
-his energy; to be renewing your store of 
ambition and faith from his overflowing 
reservoir. And when you leave him you 
walk home rested, and sleep soundly, 
awakening in the morning a new and 
different man. Haven't you sometime in 
your life had that happen to you?” 

My friend considered the question a 
moment. 

“Yes, I have," he answered. “There 
are two or three men in the world who 
seem to have a kind of magic power for 

utting a fellow right at a time like that. 
he worst of it is we don’t run across 
them often enough.” 

“That is the trouble," I agreed, “and 
in that respect I am very fortunate; it’s 
the secret of my taking things as easily as 
I do. There is such a friend right in this 
establishment, whose companionship has 
meant everything in the world to me. 
When things are crowding me pretty hard, 
I simply stop short and shut my door, and 
talk toin or a few minutes. I say to Him: 

*** You see what I am trying to do. It’s 
an honest thing; I’m not trying to take 
advantage of anybody. You know I want 
to be square; and there must be some way 
to work it out when a man is decently try- 
- ing to do his best." 


in Millersville” 


* And He will sav, * Don't let it worry 
you; worry never accomplished anything. 
I'm interested in every piece of work that 
is being honestly done. Stick close to Me, 
and vou will find that My efforts and re- 
sources will be a great help. You just do 
your level best; that's all that can be 
expected of vou." 

" He's a very wonderful friend,” I con- 
cluded. "I couldn't get through the 
business day without Him.” 

“He must be," my visitor assented. 
“Td like to meet him. What's his name?" 

I told him, even though I doubted 
whether I could make him understand. 

“Hes the Senior Partner in this busi- 
ness," I said, "and His name ts God." 


DO not talk often about praver. It is 

an intimate subject, and one that few 
men feel comfortable in discussing. Yet 
it is so very real to me, an asset of such 
definite, constructive help and value that 
I am constrained to set down my ex- 

erience as simply and frankly as Í can. 

could wish that every man in America 
might share it; I am awed when I think 
what a difference it would make in the 
lives of the worried men I know, and in 
the conduct of the world's affairs. 

It was a good while after the experience 
which I have described as “ Finding God 
before I could seem to 
make prayer mean anything very real. 
I think perhaps the memory of my child- 
hood rose up to increase my difhculties. 
The God of my early teaching and 
imagining was a very unlovable despot, 
who ruled by fear and took a solemn de- 
light in the punishment of petty failings. 


"Prayer was a sort of charm by means of 


which one might perhaps hope to avert 
His wrath. One must say " Now I lay me" 
at night, lest God, outraged by the 
omission, take advantage of the helpless- 
ness of sleep to do one injury. 

As a boy, it was in these terms that I 
thought of praver. Later, I remember a 
brief period when the assurance came to 
me that somehow I had won over this 
terrible Ruler; for some reason I had the 
conviction that He had taken a special 
liking to me. I was a favorite with Him; 
He would give me whatever I asked for. 
I walked among the other boys with a 
secret sense of superiority, like a medicine 
man with a rabbit’s foot about his neck. 
When it came my turn to bat I praved to 
God to let me hit the ball—and frequently 
I did hit it. When the gang had got itself 
into trouble, I promptly registered my 
repentance and prayed that I might not 
be found out; and sometimes other boys 
were punished and I, who, deserved it 
equally but had been less frank, escaped. 

Gradually my faith in the efficacy of 
this sort of prayer waned; I became 
decently ashamed of it, if the truth be 
told; and long before thought and study 
had banished the fearsome God of my 


childhood I had ceased altogether. to 
pray. Even in the two or three periods 
when I, or members of my family, have 
been in great danger--periods when 
prayers rise almost instinctively to a 
man’s lips—I fought back the impulse. 
"Why fool yourself?” I said. " There is no 
God; a man's only reliance is his own 
brain and his strong right arm. Be à man, 
and you have nothing to fear either from 
god or devil." 

In this upstanding attitude I passed the 
years of my maturity, counting each new 
obstacle as merely another trial of 
strength, and defying fate and circum- 
stance to do their worst. It is the attitude 
of a large number of successful men, and 
there is something virile and not un- 
attractive about it. But in the light of the 
knowledge that I now have it seems very 
barren and unsatisfying, as if a child, 
living in the same house with a big and 
loving father, were grimly to shut up his 
life inside himself, resolved to go his own 
way, unconfiding, oblivious of the arms 
stretched out to help. 


Y THOUGHT changed, of course, 

with the great experience that came 
to me; but still it fell far short of the 
conception which I now hold. I was glad 
in the sense of the presence of Giod in His 
world, but my own life and affairs seemed 
so insignificant in comparison with the 
great task of managing the universe that 


- I shrank from intruding myself on His 


attention. “If I am busy with this little 
company which I own,” I said to myself, 
“how infinitely more busy He must be 
with His vast enterprise. And w ho am I 
to be forever rushing into His presence, 
crying, "Just a minute, Lord! Please 
spare me just a minute to look into this 
question and tell me what to do.” 

Prayer, as I had seen it practiced, 
seemed to me a woefully selfish and petty 
thing. I thought often of Luther’s com- 
mon-sense comment in his sermon on 
praying to the saints: "We honor them 
and call upon them only when we have a 
pain in our legs or our heads," he said, 
"or when our pockets are empty." Most 
prayers seemed to me on that order; I 
despised them. I had found God; I had 
told Him that from that time on I meant 
to do my best to line my life up with His 
purposes. To be constantly repeating 
that to Him seemed to me a useless bit of 
egotism. 

I am trying frankly and simply to set 
down the different stages of my thought 
as I reached them one by one. In the 
frame of mind which I have just tried. to 
describe I continued for some time, find 
ing satisfaction in the thought that I was 
living as unselfishly as I could, and was 
making people around me a good deal 
happier than they had been before—and 
supposing that there was nothing better 
to be sought. Yet (Continued on page 73) 
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Cheaters 
I Have Known 


HE man who put into my mind 

the thought of writing this article 

is entirely unconscious of that fact. 

I do not believe that he knows I 

have seen him for months; cer- 
tainly, he has not seen me. 

‘These are days when he has no particular 
desire to cross the pathway of his former 
friends. He moves furtively through the 
city, his gaze averted, and often he slips 
across the street in the middle of a block 
because he has caught a glimpse of a 
familiar face. 

I saw him for only a moment; he was 
just rounding a corner, keeping close to the 
wall of the building, as though he wished 
that his gray suit might merge with the 
gray of the stone and conceal him. Just a 
moment and he was gone; but that single 
instant was enough to set a whole train of 
memories to moving in my mind. 

I thought of him as he had been four 
years ago, riding in his car, his face so 
expressive of self-satisfaction and compla- 
cency. I remembered the investigation, 
and the scandal, and the sudden collapse 
of the rotten structure he had built. And I 
thought to myself: “What a story, and 
with what a flaming moral!” 

He and his partner were the owners of a 
modest leather-working concern which 
turned out certain small specialties and 
yielded them both something more than a 
comfortable living. They were respected 
members of the community, and so far as 
anybody knew their business principles 
were fair and their practices honest. 

Then came the world war, waving its 
magic wand of munition contracts over all 
kinds of factories, turning little plants 
overnight into huge plants, and promising 
fortunes to men who had never dreamed 
of anything more than a competence. It 
was a terrific revealer of character—the 
war: if there was hidden cupidity in men 
it came bubbling to the surface; if there 
was dishonesty overlaid with pretense, the 
pretense was torn away. Knaves who had 
passed for respected citizens were stripped 
of their disguise, in that testing period; and 
cheaters, long concealed, were brought to 
light—including the man of whom I write. 

His plant was not equipped to handle a 
big contract, but the temptation was too 
great. One of the allied Governments 
wanted a certain article into whose manu- 
facture leather enters; and he told them he 
could deliver it. Other manufacturers to 
whom the contract might more properly 
have gone hesitated, knowing how difhcult 
it would be to secure material which would 
meet the rigid specifications. He, too, 
knew the difhculties, but he argued them 
away. “They are too busy, over on the 
other side, to be finicky,” he said. “They 
need supplies so badly that a little substi- 
tution won't matter." 

So the contract was accepted. Into it 
went every dollar of their available assets 
and all that their credit would give them. 
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They estimated their profits in six figures. 
They blossomed under the promise of pros- 
perity, buying cars for themselves and 
taking on all the attitudes of men who had 
been lifted into the higher realms of 
finance. 5 

And then, in the midst of their little day 
of glory, the bomb dropped. The repre- 
sentatives of the Government that had 
awarded them the contract discovered the 
substitution, and peremptorily declined 
the whole delivery. 

There was no appeal, no possible avenue 
of escape. For the thing they had made 
this country afforded no market. They 
were left with all their money and their 
credit invested in a huge mass of useless 
and worthless goods which no one would 
buy. Ina single day the two men were re- 
duced from modest wealth to penury. The 
whole community knew their secret—there 
was no hiding it. The test had come, and 
the cheater buried deep in them was 
brought to light. 


HEIR tragedy has a special interest for 

me because it helps to round out my col- 
lection. I have been something of a con- 
noisseur of cheaters, an interested observer 
of their careers, ever since the davs of my 
boyhood, when the cheater whose course 
I have followed more closely than that of 
any other first thrust himself on my atten- 
tion. 

Perhaps John Brown will be as good a 
name for him as any. He was the only son 
of the leading doctor in our little town, a 
lad of my own age, who shared many of the 
adventures of my boyhood with me. No 
man could have been finer or more loved 
than John’s father. If heredity counts for 
anything, the son of such a father ought to 
have stood upright from the start. But 
the weakness that has hung like a plague 
over John's career was evident even in his 
school days. 

I remember well my first illuminating 
contact with it. There was a big held near 
the schoolhouse, which was one of those 
pieces of land that seem literally to grow 
stones. Each year the stones were picked 
out, and each vear a new crop thrust itself 
up through the furrows. Henry King, 
who owned the piece, was a well-to-do, 
jolly old bachelor who had made himself a 
kind of daddy to the town. 

“Pitch in and clean up that field, boys,” 
he’d say, “and Saturday every one of you 
goes with me to the circus.” 

So we went at it; and the job kept us 
from the close of school until it was too 
dark to work any more. Along about four 
in the afternoon I noticed that John Brown 
had disappeared. I wondered about it: he 
had certainly been with us at the beginning, 
and I knew that he was just as keen for 
the circus as the rest. Yet for two of the 
hottest and hardest hours of the work he 
was nowhere to be seen. 

There were perhaps twenty in the crowd, 


and it was no great trick for one to slip off 
into the woods unobserved. About six- 
thirty, however, when the task was nearly 
done, I found John close beside me, work- 
ing away as though he had been at it all 
the afternoon. My first impulse was to 
ask him where he had been; Fie after all, 
it was none of my business. 

So we finished and scattered to our 
homes. And Saturday afternoon we gath- 
ered again, and raced about Henry King 
as he made his triumphal progress to 
where the circus tent was pitched. No one 
ran harder or shouted louder than John 
Brown. I imagine that he was borne up 
by a certain sense of superiority. He 
thought he was smarter than the rest of us; 
that he had learned the secret of getting 
something without working for it. 

From that moment John Brown became 
an object of special interest to me. The 
remainder of his story I have gathered 
partly from my own observation, partly 
from men who have known him well at 
different periods in his career. I know of no 
more perfect example of the truth that the 
dominant characteristics of men are evident 
even in their first boyhood. John Brown 
was a cheater at eight; he is forty-eight 
now, and he has not altered. 

Of course, he cheated consistently in his 
school work. He hated mathematics, and 
most of the solutions to the problems as- 
signed us he managed somehow to copy 
from the papers of his neighbors. Later on, 
when we reached high school, he made it a 
practice to read his Czesar and Cicero from 
a translation, while the rest of us were 
plugging away at the original. “ Ponies,” 
as they are now termed, were not common 
in those days. John sent to some book- 
store in Chicago for his copies, and 1 can 
remember still how he tore out the leaves, 
and fitted them in between the pages of the 
textbook, so that he might be spared even 
the little trouble of committing the trans- 
lation to memory. 

It seemed to him very smart. What 
was the use of digging out a translation 
word by word when one might avail one's 
self of some other man's work? Was that 
not, after all, the secret of big men's 
success—the habit of turning other men's 
effort to their service? We used to argue 
the question sometimes when John was 
not with us. 


OOKING back to those days, the whole 
thing is clear enough. It wasn't only 

his teachers whom John was cheating; it 
wasn't his fellow students: he cheated 
himself more than anyone else. The 
drudgery of mathematics is put into the 
curriculum, not because the answers to 
the problems are important, but because 
accuracy is a fundamental necessity for 
real success; and mathematics breeds 
accuracy. Latin translation is required of 
boys who hate it because it promotes the 
habit of digging at knotty questions until 
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they are solved. John thought himself 
smart in avoiding the drudgery, but that 
drudgery would have given him a habit 
of accurate and self-confident thinking 
which might have changed the whole 
course of his career. 

Neither he nor I could go to college. 
We started work together in the home 
town, and left at about the same time to 
seek better jobs in the city. For a while 
we were employed:in the same office. By 
this time John had reduced the thing 
almost to a science. He so laid his plans 
that for every good thing that happened 
in the office he could claim some credit. 
And yet he was careful to associate a 
sufficient number of the rest of us with 
him so that if the project went wrong he 
could shoulder the blame onto us. Thus 
his record, alone, was perfect. 

For a time his system succeeded i in a 
way that almost upset one's faith in the 
laws of compensation. He had an at- 
tractive personality and unlimited nerve 
that carried him into the boss's office fre- 


two different matters. 


ANTING a thing and deserving to have it are 
'The normal ambitious 
man who is honest, wants things, and then pro- 


Sid Says 

uently when our diffidence held us back. 
Thus it happened that most of the good 
ideas that originated among us found 
their way to the chief through John. 

“Mr. Jones and I think it might be 
wise to do so and so," he would say. Or, 
* Mr. Edwards noticed this item in the 
paper this morning, and we thought you 
would be interested in it." 

_Always he was careful to divide the 
credit with the other man. That was a 
part of the system. It gave evidence of 
generosity in his nature—and it provided 
an avenue of escape in case the suggestion 
should develop flaws. 


R instance, if the boss retorted, 
“Thats no good, and you ought to 
have known it," the reply was simple. 
“I said that to Jones,” nm would 
answer, “but he insisted, so I brought it 
along." 
In every instance John had a fifty-fifty 
division of the credit, but an entire free- 
dom from the blame. It was an almost 
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to our anatomy. 


ceases to act. 
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erfect system; thousands of other me 
e employed it. A very proftabl 
system indeed—while it lasts. 

The first severe jolt came to John afte 
our paths had separated. I had gone ove 
into the sales organization of anothe 
company, while he remained with th 
original concern as purchasing agent. | 
was the custom of the company to bu 
most of its raw material in one large con 
signment at some time during the yeai 
The common saying that “goods rightl 
bought are half sold" was never more tru 
than in this case, for the price of th 
material fluctuated broadly during an 
given twelve months, and the purchasin 
agent, by using good judgment, coul 
thereby considerably increase the annu: 
profits. 

Jom s chief assistant was a substantia 
old chap named Patten, who had been i 
the department for years. Fortwoorthre 
years, partly because of Patten’s judgment 
John managed very well. Then, at a tim 
when he was feeling (Continued on page 72 


If you haven't got one of these little machines 
you're the human wonder of the world 


My, how smoothly and quietly it 
operates! It never runs down, never clogs up, never 
The Liberty motor is a lumber wagon be- 


ceeds to establish his right to have them. The cheater 
also wants things, but he hurries off and takes them 
without having the right to them. "This is the precise 
difference between honest men and cheaters—in games, 
in business, and throughout all life. 

Some cheaters become very skillful in the art of work- 
ing themselves into a virtuous frame of mind. As the 
author of this article said to me, “So plastic do their 
consciences become, that often they themselves are 


hardly able to distinguish between the thing which is. 


right and the thing for whose rightness they have sum- 
moned so many plausible arguments." 

I once knew a celebrated crook who had spent half 
his life in penitentiaries. To me the most interesting 
thing about him was his attitude toward his own acts. 
To his way of thinking he had never done any wrong. 
He had it all figured out that every swindle he had ever 
perpetrated was justifed. In other words, he had lied 
to himself and cheated himself so thoroughly that he 
mistook his desires for his rights. 

But crooks are not the only ones who have excuses. 
We all have them. 

The human animal loves ‘self-approval more than 
anything else. He must have it. He cannot live without 
it. So he gets.it, even if he has to deceive himself in 
order to obtain it. i 

We are curious and wonderfully constructed crea- 
tures. Each of us is born with a little self-justification 
plant which works unceasingly from babyhood until 

: death. It is not visible to the naked eye, but it is the 
realest thing about us. It is like a little motor attached 


side it. If the airplane could have as perfect a motor it 
could fly to the moon. It is automatic. It beats all the 
stabilizers and self-balancing devices ever invented. No 
human being ever got into a difficulty that his little self- 
justification plant could not explain. It jumps to the 
front—in the home, in the office, on the sick bed— 
everywhere! The condemned man on the scaffold carries 
it with him to the finish—to explain and justify to him- 
self the act which has got him into his fatal trouble. It 
is the machine that manufactures all our alibies. With 
our tongues we say that we did wrong, but to ourselves 
this little instrument whispers: ‘Yes, but you had a 
reason, an alibi—and here it is.” And so are born the 
million and one excuses that human beings offer for the 
weaknesses which they fully confess. Some of them are 
good enough excuses to make public, and some of them 
are so poor that we keep them to ourselves. But we 
have them—always. 

“Yes, I got angry—but I was tired.” 

“Yes, I was late—but a man stopped me.” 

“Yes, I stubbed my toe—but the walk needs re- 
pairing.” ; 

"No, I didn't. get the order—but our price isn't 
right." 

"Yes, I got drunk —but I was worried and needed 

relaxation.’ 

“Yes, I took more than my share—but there was 
sickness at home and I had to have the money.” 

The telephone has its off days, the automobile engine 
halts, the railway train stops for repairs on a siding, the 
airplane stalls; but this little machine—never! 


What Shall It Profit a Man—A Novel 


By Bruce Barton 


Bill Field's Real Character 
is Put to the Test 


HERE were 

plenty of fruit 

trees in the Gar- 

den of Eden; 

and of all save 
one tree Adam might 
pick the fruit at will. But 
the fruit of that one tree 
was all in the world that 
he wanted. The instant 
that it was placed be- 
yond his reach it became 
to him the most precious 
fruit under the sun. 
Through the generations 
the Adam instinct has 
held strong in every 
Adam's son. Not until 
our blessings begin to slip 
beyond our grasp do they 
become to us intensely 
desirable. 

T ield had much time 

» ponder,on this phe- 
nomenon in the lone- 
some months following 
Mildred's departure from 
Chicago. He marveled 
that he should miss her 
so much; for years they 
had been living their 
lives very largely apart; 
he had supposed him- 
self independent of any 
need of her. Yet her actual absence was 
like the loss of a limb, of which one may 
take little thought while he has it, but 
whose going makes every operation of 
every day more difficult. 

He found himself living over in memory 
a hundred incidents in their life together. 
At night when he lay down to sleep the 
vision of her haunted him; and sometimes 
in the dark morning hours he would 
awake with a start and find himself call- 
ing her name. He would have taken the 
train to Morganville and begged her to 
return to him; he would even have moved 
the offices back to the factory again, but 
his pride forbade it. With the contempt 
of a strong man for his own weaknesses, 
he berated himself. It was mere lone- 
someness, he said, and he would gec over 
it; he must get over it. And all the time 
he knew in his heart that his trouble lay 
far deeper than that. For other gods and 
other idols he had let slip the love of the 
one woman in the world for him. And 
having lost it, he found himself desiring 
it, coveting it beyond all else. 

His own inner unhappiness stimulated 
an unaccustomed interest in the men 
about him. He wondered about them. 
How many of them were really happy? 
How many of them would give all they 
owned to change some pages in the record 
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There was no time for argument. 
figures in his arms, and, 


fought his way 


of the past? How many dared to measure 
themselves against the visions of their 
youth? He put the thing point-blank at 
Flitcraft one day as they sat in the club 
at lunch. 
* Are vou really happy?” he demanded. 
"Happy?" Flitcraft repeated, spar- 
ring for time; and then, catching the 


earnestness in Field’s eyes, he answered 


simply: 

“Yes. That is, I suppose I am as 
happy as the average man, if that is 
what you mean. I love my wife more 
than any other woman. I have three 
wonderful kids—and I have some money." 

"But are vou satished?" Field per- 
sisted. “‘ Does your life as it stands leave 
you contented? Are you peaceful—in- 
side?” 

Flitcraft was quiet for a moment. 

“T won't pretend that I don’t know 
what you mean,” he answered at length. 
“What’s the use of pretending, anyway? 
"There's too much of it in life. No, I don't 
feel satished. I'm nor peaceful, as you 
call it, inside. I’ve wondered about it a 
good deal, and I suppose the answer is 
that we just aren't made that way. Nature 
doesn’t intend to let us become contented. 
She has work in the world which, for some 
blind reason, she wants done, and she 
stings us with discontent until we do it. 


He gathered the limp tittle 
signaling to the woman to follow, 
to the stairs, down them to the street, each 
step of the way a living agony, and came at last to the open air 


“Sounds kind of foolish,” he conc'uded. 
“But sometimes I think the whole uni- 
verse is just a bit of foolishness—some- 


‘body's big crazy joke.” 


“Yet you go on as if there were some 
reason behind the thing, some answer,” 
Field argued. 

"Yes, I go on," the other assented. 
“We all do. We keep going, partly from 
habit, and partly from fear that we may 
hnd some loose time on our hands—time 
to think. Work is the saving thing; it 
keeps your eyes so fastened on to-day 
that you stop wondering what's at the 
end of the road, and why you are traveling 
it, anyway. T hat's the only cure for you, 
Field. Dig i in at the office. As a friend 
you won't mind my saying to you that you 
owe it to your business; you've been 
slipping a little lately." 


IELD could not refuse to acknowledge 

the justice of the criticism. He re- 
solved to take a new hold on himself, to 
throw himself into the business with extra 
power. That afternoon he removed the 
framed photograph of Mildred from his 
desk. It was a desecration, he decided. 
And at five o'clock, when the office 
emptied, leaving him alone, he slipped it 
out of the drawer agam, and sat for a 
long time holding it in his hands. Flit- 
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craft’s formula was good enough for the 
working hours; but it had in it no dalm 
for the evenings. 

He fell into the habit of walking at 
night, wandering into unfamiliar sections 
of the city, sometimes into the morning 
hours. The lights in the houses and tene- 
ments fascinated him. Each light meant 
a family—a man going forth in the 


morning to labor and returning at night 
to sleep. Going out and’ coming in, grow- 
ing each day a little weaker and slower 
from the constant goings and comings, 


spilling out his life blood to provide for 
children who, in their turn, would go and 
come. Where was the answer to it all— 
this ceaseless going and coming, ending 
always at the grave. ... 

It was nearly two o'clock one morning, 
and he was picking his way through the 
tenement district on the journey back to 
his hotel, when his steps were arrested 
by the smell of smoke. It was not the 
familiar coal smudge from which the at- 
mosphere in those districts of Chicago is 
never freed, but something different. A 
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woody smoke, strange and ominous. He 
stopped short, and glancing back dis- 
covered the source. At the corner was a 
ramshackle building, a three-storied affair, 
the ground floor occupied by a cheap 
shop, and two floors of living rooms 
above. Even as he looked, a wicked- 
looking tongue of flame shot out from the 
store and licked eagerly at the upper 
floors. 

He ran back, but before he could cover 
the little distance that lay between, the 
whole rotten structure broke into flames 
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like a torch. In the second-story window 
a man appeared, clothed in a Beh gowns 
he flung the window open, and glancing 
wildly at the flames, leaped to the side- 
walk, landing on all fours. In other win- 
dows, other men and women crowded. 
For a moment Field watched them, fasci- 
nated. The thought flashed through his 
mind that here was a new light on his 
problem. Here were the very men and 
women whose goings out and comings in 
had seemed so meaningless a repetition. 
Now they had their chance to cut short 
the petty routine of their slavery; in just 
a moment they might, if they would, 
know the answer to the riddle of the 
world. But in the faces lit by the flames 
there was no signal of surrender; instead, 
they bore a look of set and frightful de- 
termination, as though inside of every 
one of them something cried aloud: “Of 
all things in the universe nothing is so 
important as your existence. Preserve it.” 


(A ENTITLE crowd had gathered already, 
and suddenly from among them a 
startled cry broke forth. They raised 
their hands, pointing to the windows of 
the third story. Field, following the direc- 
tion of their gestures, joined instinctively 
in their cry. For out of the window, 
already framed in fire, a woman’s figure 
hung, her arms waving wildly; and beside 
her two smaller figures, a boy and girl. 

The fire engines had not arrived; it was 
clear that there would be nothing for 
them to do when they should arrive. The 
crowd moved futilely, raising useless 
shouts; but at once the instinct for action 
in Field asserted itself and he flung himself 
at the little door from which stairs ran up 
to the rooms above. 

‘The corridor was a mass of smoke, shot 
through with vivid, biting arrows of 
flame. Already the banisters were so hot 
that the touch of them blistered his 
fingers; in places the stairs themselves 
were on fire, and the flames crackled 
gleefully in the dry, rotten stuff. By the 
time he reached the second-floor landing 
it seemed as if his lungs would burst; yet 
he pushed on. Once on the second flight 
of stairs he stumbled, and before he could 
pick himself up, his coat caught. He beat 
out the flame, hitting it with his bare 
palms—and in another instant he was in 
the room he sought. 

‘They were still leaning out the window, 
unconscious of his coming. He tried to 
shout, but could not, and leaping toward 
them he caught the mother by the arm, 
motioning her toward the door. She 
turned to face him, and there was that in 
her face which Field never afterward for- 
got. Blank horror, the bitter fear of 
death. . . . He started to lead her to the 
stairs, and even with that terror in her 
€ves, she drew back, and motioned to the 
children. 

"Take them!” she cried in his ear. “I 
don't matter. Save them!” 

‘There was no time for argument. He 
gathered the limp little figures in his 
arms, and signaling to the woman to 
follow, fought his way to the stairs, down 
them to the street, each step of the way a 
living agony, and came at last to the 
open air. Eager arms relieved him of his 
burden, and he turned to assist the 
mother. He had supposed her close be- 
hind him; but she was not there. He 
started back to the flaming doorway. 
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The crowd shouted its warning to him; a 
stout man sought to hold him back, but 
Field flung off the hand with a blow and 
lurched forward. There was in him a 
surging something that seemed to lift him 
out of himself. He was following no blind 
instinct, he was perfectly calm; he knew 
that he was hurrying forward into almost 
certain death. And he went—went gladly 
—seemingly transported. 

It was as though a new and hitherto 
unsuspected portion of his soul suddenly 
stepped forth to take command of him— 
an unselfish self glorying in the sacrifice. 
Before this new commanding spirit his 
other, more familiar self; which had 
through all the years weighed chances 
and counted costs and gains, shrunk back 
abashed. In a flash things that had been 
riddles to him began suddenly to clear. 
He knew what was the secret of Mills's 
eternal youth; and why the martyrs had 
marched steadfastly forward to their fate, 
their faces all illumined. The smoke 

ured into his nostrils, and he was 
hardly conscious of it; the flames ate at 
his arms, and he felt no pain. His mind 
was fixed on the woman up-stairs; half 
way up the stairs he stumbled upon her, 
where she had fainted. He lifted her 
quickly, and turned to retrace his steps. 
And hardly had he begun the journey 
back, when the fire swooped at him with 
a great new roar, as though maddened by 
the loss of its victims; there was a crash— 
he felt the steps under his feet tremble, 
and give. He was falling, falling for 
miles, it seemed, through walls of flame; 
falling into a great well, along the sides of 
which hot embers hissed and shot at him. 
And after that came darkness, and a 
great silence. 

On the way to the hospital in the am- 


bulance Field opened his eyes for an in-- 


stant. .He was as yet conscious of no 
pain; that was to come afterward. For a 
moment he could not think where he was; 
the face of the orderly bending over him, 
the rolling roof above, the motion of the 
car all combined to confuse and mystify. 
With an effort. memory returned to 
prompt him. 

“The woman?” he whispered. 

The orderly shook his head, and 
motioning silence pointed to the other 
end of the car. There, beside the driver, 
Field discovered the figures of the little 
boy and girl. He strove to speak again; 
there was something he wanted to say to 
the orderly, some direction—the habit of 
command was strong upon him still. But 
even as he twisted his lips in the effort to 
form the word unconsciousness descended 
a second time upon him. 

He slipped away into the night; and 
there was on his tortured face a look that 
had never been there before—a look of 
content, and of peace, such a look as had 
surprised him in the features of Charlie 
Mills; as of one who has peered beyond 
the veil and read. the answer to the 
riddle; who has set his feet upon the road 
of self-forgetfulness, which is the road to 


peace. 
CHAPTER XXI 
URING those first. terrible davs at 


the hospital Field was conscious only 
at intervals; for the rest of the time the 
morphine waged its. unequal struggle 
with his pain. His brain, in its moments 
of ascendency, played strange tricks. 


Now he was in the midst of the flames, the 
limp forms of a little boy and girl in his 
arms. Now back in his own childhood, 
at the little country church. where he 
had sat at his grandmother's side and 
hated, with childish fury, her unfair God. 
Now at the office, adding together the 
figures that represented his assets. They 
ran up into fabulous sums—millions, 
billions—he figured feverishly, reaching 
for the final total And just as it was 
about to write itself before his eyes, the 
flames leaped out and licked the paper 
from his hands; and he was left with the 
children in his arms again. 

On the fourth morning the pain sub- 
sided mercifullv, and he opened his eyes 
to discover Mildred sitting at the bedside, 
her eyes searching his face. He tried to 
twist his lips into a smile, and instantly 
he saw the tears spring to her eyes. She 
bent over him, touching his forehead 
with her lips. 

“You poor hurt boy,” she whispered. 
“Poor, brave, brave boy.” 

She patted the back of his hand, as a 
mother might stroke the hand of a child; 
and presently the doctor came and led 
her away. She could come back the next 
day, he said, for a little longer time. 


LL that day Field lay on his back gaz- 
ing at the ceiling, where the pageant 
of his life paraded itself before him. It 
seemed to him that never before, since he 
left college, had he had time to think. 
For men do not think much in business, 
whatever the common impression may be; 
they react. Thought is an aristocrat and 
will not be jostled in the market place. 
It demands undivided service, and a cer- 
tain quietness, such as the quietness that 
on this day surrounded Field. He was 
conscious, as he lay there, of a peculiar 
detachment, a removal from the world 
and all its petty perplexities, almost as if 
his former life had ended there amid the 
flames, and this were a new and different 
existence, amid the old surroundings. 

Another minute or two, or three, he 
thought, and everything would have been 
ended. His mind dwelt upon the novel 
idea, turning it over curiously. He tried 
to picture the scene at his funeral; he 
wondered who would have been there, 
and what they would have said. How 
much would they really have cared? He 
concluded that they would have cared 
very little; and the thought cut into his 
consciousness accusingly. If a man ex- 
pected to be missed from the world, he 
must somehow have made himself indis- 

ensable to the world. And to whom had 
fe made himself indispensable? 

To Mildred? 

His heart leaped a little at her name; it 
seemed to him that she had never been so 
attractive as in that moment at his bed- 
side. He wondered that he could have lived 
with her so many years without discover- 
ing before how beautiful she was; without 
knowing that he really loved her. In those 
quiet hours when he searched his own 
soul, he knew that the way of salvation for 
him must lie somehow through her love. 
If out of all his dissatisfaction with him- 
self, if out of the self-revelations of these 
hours, there was to come anything new 
and permanent and satisfying, it must be 
by her help. He found himself all through 
the night counting the time until she 
should come again. (Continued on page 170) 


(Jueer Things That 
People Swallow—and Still Live 


Amazing variety of objects removed from stomachs and lungs 


By Philip B. Hawk 


Professor of physiological chemistry and toxicology at Jefferson 


ID you ever swallow something 
you didn’t intend to? Unless 
you are a great exception, you 

ave—pennies, or buttons, or 

pins, for example— because 

this trick of swallowing the wrong thing 

is one we all practice more or less frequent- 
ly from the time we are babies. 

The number and variety of objects 
which have no business in the 
human stomach, but which 
get there nevertheless, is sim- 
ply amazing. And the stomach 
is not the only place ap go. 
We even beitie aspi- 
rate,” them into the ya 

So many of these foreign 
bodies are of metal that it is 
really not far-fetched for me to | 
say that the human body often 
contains "mineral deposits," 
for which the surgeon, like a 
regular miner, must “pros- 

ect” and which, when located, 
e must extract. | 
The richest of these metal 


deposits are found in the 
stomach, throat, esophagus, 
and lungs. But those of the 


nostrils, bowels and bladder are 
sometimes quite extensive. The 
modern method of finding 
where they are is by means of 
the X-ray. When the pros- 
pecting : surgeon has located his 
mine,” he either gets out the 
stuff through a natural open- 
ing, such as the gullet or the 
windpipe, or he “sinks a shaft” 
by cutting an opening into the 
body, and through this re- 
moves the thing he is after. 

Probably the most famous 
operation of this kind on record 
took place at the Philadelphia 
General Hospital in 1917, when 
Dr. E. L. Eliason removed four 
hundred and fifty-two foreign 
bodies, weighing three pounds, 
from the stomach of one man. 
These included nails, pins, 
tacks, spoons, forks, hooks, 
glass, keys, screws, buckles, 
screw-drivers, printers’ type, 
and so forth. 

And while he was “excavat- 
ing" Doctor Eliason opened up 
the gall bladder and removed 
two hundred and thirteen gall stones for 
good measure, thus making a total of six 
hundred and sixty-five objects removed 
at one operation. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature 


pital. 


‘of this bit of human 


same man. 


No. 20. 


Medical College in Philadelphia 


"mining" was that 
the patient was out of bed in less than a 
month and ready for his former occupa- 
tion as receiver of foreign goods. 

A more recent but less spectacular case 
of this sort was reported in March, 1919, 
by Dr. A. C. Callister, of the Boston City 
Hospital. This surgeon “fished” one hun- 
dred and forty-one foreign bodies from the 


4520BJECTS TAKEN OUT OF ONE 
MAN'S STOMACH 


The operation was performed July 16, 1917, at the 
Philadelphia General Hospital, by Dr. Eldridge L. Elia- 
son, who at that time was visiting surgeon at the hos- 
These 452 objects weighed three pounds. 
the same day 213 gallstones were removed from the 
Doctor Eliason 
did great service in France, attached to Base Hospital 
He returned with the rank of lieutenant colonel 


And the patient lived! 


stomach of his patient. The mass weighed 
two and one-half pounds and included one 
hundred and twenty-eight sections of bed 
springs, measuring eight centimeters in 
length and one centimeter in diameter on 


either end, nine copper pennies, threc 
peach pits and a piece of tinfoil. It is un- 
necessary to point out that people who 
make a practice of swallowing kevs, screw- 
drivers, and even the springs of the bed 
upon which they sleep are “a little off.” 
According to our modern tenets of nutri- 
tion, however, it is not necessary that all 
men shall eat the same foods prepared in 
the same way—great latitude 
is permitted in the matter of 
choice. And since the world is 
full of food cranks we might 
possibly fnd one who would 
approve of the “heavy” diet 
taken by the patients of the 
Philadelphia and Boston sur- 
geons. 

The second type of prospect- 
ing—namely, that which em- 
braces the removal of the ob- 
ject, or objects, through a 
natural opening—is exceeding- 
ly difficult. In fact, its demands 
are so great that very few men 
have the skill to enable them 
to qualify as experts in this 
type of "human prospecting." 
The leader in this kind of work 
in this country, if not in the 
world, is Dr. Chevalier Jack- 
son, of Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege, Philadelphia. 

Doctor Jackson has removed 
so much metal from “human 
mines,” both young and old, 
that the mere recital of the 
names of the foreign bodiés so 
removed sounds like the annual 
inventory of a jewelry-junk 
shop. The list includes lockets, 
brooches, coins of gold, sil- 
ver, and copper, atomizer tops, 
caps from brass bedsteads, pins, 
collar buttons, staples, iron 
castings, nails, screws, jacks, 
legs ut alatin clocks, shirt studs, 
cuff links, finger rings, stick 
pins, lead disks, brass tacks, 
safety pins, shell primers, and 
bullets. 

Just to show that he is an 
all-round surgical prospector, 
Doctor Jackson does not con- 
fine himself to metals, but re- 
moves non-metallic foreign bod- 
ies as well. The list of these 
includes peas, beans, marbles, 
rubber erasers, ud a bones, nut shells 
and kernels, watermelon seeds, kernels of 
corn, pieces of meat, eggshell, glass, but- 
tons, paper, pebbles, pieces of wood, pieces 
of cloth, coal, (Continued on page 188) 
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On 


The Swelled Head 


Stories of men who have suffered from it 


DAPPER, chesty, and more than 
normally alert young pitcher 
reported to the New York 
Americans early one September. 
He had just concluded a suc- 

cessful season with a minor leagure team 
and the New York club had purchased 
his release. His first appearance under 
fre in a major league uniform still re- 
mains a vivid remembrance. He walked 
out to the box as if he were a Mathewson 
or a Johnson. 

“That kid will stick," remarked a 
veteran scout. "Look at him. He's got 
just enough conceit about him to believe 
he could beat any ball club in the game." 

lle gave that impression 
as he walked out to the box, 
and he carried this impres- 
sion on full display all 
through the game. And he 
delivered a shut-out with as 
much coolness and non- 
chalance as if he had been 
pitching shut-out ball in the 
big show for a dozen years. 

He pitched only four 
games that fall and won 
them all. Yet by the mid- 
dle of the following season 
his manager had gently but 
ħrmly attached the can to 
his system and advised him 
to meve along. 

What had brought about 
the change? He had a bad 
case of swelled head, but 
that ‘isn’t always a fatal handicap. The 
trouble in his case was that he had the 
wrong type of swelled head ever to get 
anywhere. He believed that he was 
entirely too good, just as he was, to do 
any training. 

So when he reported the following 
spring, he made no attempt to keep in 
condition. He refused to take any advice 
from older players. Veteran pitchers who 
had a few wise tips to hand out were 
given to understand that he knew more 
about pitching than they did. His finish 
could be seen without the aid of any 
telescope or field glassses. Within two 
months he had become “a bloomer” of 
purest ray serene. Within three months 
he was on his way back to the vast and 
uncharted bush again. 

There are some types of the enlarged 
dome that can get by. But those who 
know too much to train, or to take advice, 
are not listed in this class. The study of 
swell-headism is one of the most interest- 
ing of them all, in sport, business, or the 
fantastic whirl called life. At times it 
brings tragedy. At other times comedy. 
Itis full of failure, but it has also extended 
a helping hand along the rugged road to 
Success. 

There is one type of conceit that brings 
achievement. D here is another that leads 
to certain disaster, swift and irretrievable. 
l have in mind two pictures which illus- 
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trate these opposite types in portrayals as 
vivid as the coloring of a summer sky at 
dawn. 

The first is that of a giant, mighty in 
mold and far above the average in all 
physical attributes. The picture finds 
him seated in his corner at the end of the 
third round of a championship fight. A. 
blistering sun beats down from a blazing 
July sky. One of his eyes is completely 
closed, with the other he looks stolidly 
and almost stupidly upon the resin, into 
which he had been battered seven times 
in the opening round. 

This man, nine or ten minutes before, 
had been the champion of the world. 


“TT IS well enough to carry the 
head high, but when lifted too 
high there 1s a tendency to leave 


too much of the neck exposed—the 
same being a bad place to get it, 
when they are throwing things in 
your dtrection.” 


For weeks before the fight he had be- 
lieved that he was unbeatable. He had 
.employed no trainer to help perfect his 
condition. He had trained himself and 
had done a fair job of it, but not the job 
for a championship fight. 

He had employed no alert seconds to 
sit in his corner and help him direct a 
-plan of battle. He had taken it for granted 
that he was going to win with ease, and 
he had believed that he was powerful 
enough to conquer his smaller opponent 
without any outside help. 

The result was that when he was 
knocked down early in the fight and his 
brain was momentarily addled he had no 
smart director in his corner to give advice. 
He might have lost anyway. But at least 
he would have had his chance to win; a 
chance he never did have, as conditions 
stood. His name is 1s Willard. He 
knows to-day what the price of over- 
confidence is. 

The next picture is very much along 
the same lines so far as outward appear- 
ances go. Once more we have the picture 
of a boxer who has both eves closed, in- 
stead of one. This man also had a bat- 
tered, bleeding face, for his hard-hitting 
opponent had been hammering away 
round after round. 

But this beaten boxer was not sitting 
in his corner! He was on his feet. And 
it was not the /Aird round, but the 


fortieth, He, too, had believed he was 
invincible. But he had backed up this 
belief by training to the day, by prepar- 
ing himself to go the route. No small part 
of this belief in his own invincibility was 
due to the -fact that he knew he had 
trained as a boxer should, and that he had 
taken every precaution against defeat. 
The result was that when the referee 
stopped the fight in the fortieth round 
this man was still groping in his blindness 
toward his adversary, still confident that 
he had a chance to win. His name is 
Battling Nelsen, a man who never per- 
mitted his egotism to interfere with a 
long, hard course of training, no matter 
what opponent he might 
have to face. 

There was a wide ga 
between the egotism whic 
belonged to Nelson and 
that which happened to be 
a big part of Willard. Nel- 
son’s egotism carried him 
with a courageous, confident 
rush to his opponent. Wil- 
lard’s egotism made him 
believe that he could win 
without any of the neces- 
sary accompaniments that 
belong at a champion’s side. 

‘There is a double kick to 
this super-confidence which 
may easily operate in two 
given directions. 

In the last Open Golf 
Championship of America. 
Walter Hagen, a fine and popular type of 
the extremely confident, dashing player, 
who is in no way afflicted with the arro- 
gance of swell-headism, had come from 
behind to tie Mike Brady, his main op- 
ponent on the last green. They were to 
play off the tie the following day. That 
night Hagen made no attempt to conceal 
his supreme belief that he would win. 

“Tl not only win,” he remarked, ‘‘but 
I am willing to make a small bet I beat 
Mike by four strokes.” ] 

Four strokes in eighteen holes looked 
to be a wide margin, considering the fact 
that both men had tied after a seventy- 
two-hole test; nevertheless, the next day, 
Hagen went to battle, fairly exuding 
confidence at every pore. This state of 
mind gave him a big jump on his oppo- 
nent, who at thetenth hole wasfour suba 
in the rear, floundering badly. 

Hagen's boldness and dash had carried 
him forward at top speed. The match 
looked to be a walk-over. And then, with 
amazing suddenness, Brady suddenly 
turned and began to play spectacular 
golf. Hagen had looked for no such turn 
of the tide. He had not set himself for 
any such impetuous counter charge. He 
was carried off his balance because, in 
advance and through the early stages of 
the match, he had figured the bacde only 
one way. He was not mentally set to 
meet any such sudden upset. From a 
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four-hole lead, he came to the last hole 
only one up. At that point, Fate inter- 
posed and gave him the chance to win; 
for, by a lucky chance, his badly topped 
tee shot hopped a wide brook over one 
hundred yards away. But. for this 
friendly gift from the gods he might 
easily have lost his title then and there. 
In fact, nine times out of ten this is pre- 
cisely what would have happened, although 
later on Hagen, in 
the Metropolitan 
Open, profiting by 
his first close call, 
this time won with 
ease. 

Over -confidence 
may easily carry a 
man forward with 
a victorious rush, 
but if it happens to 
meet unexpected 
opposition it brings 
on a stateof mental 
confusion and de- 
pression that often 
leads to disaster. 
The over-confident 
entry, when he 
once cracks, is one 
of the greatest 
little  flounderers 
alongthe rest ofthe 
route. It is well” 
enough to carry 
the head high, but 
when lifted too 
high there is a 
tendency to leave 
too much of the 
neck exposed—the 
same being a. bad 

‘place, to get it, 
when they are 
throwing things in. 
your direction. 


"T HEREisBenny 

 Kauff of the 
New York Giants. 
Benny at one time 
was supposed to be 
a most virulent 

' type of the swelled 
head, one given to 
loud mutterings of 
of his own great- 
ness. Whereas, 
Benny is nothing 
of the sort. He 
has the type of 
conceit that be- 
lieves thoroughly 
in his ability to 
hit any pitcher 
that uses either a 
right or left arm. 
And he doesn’t 
merely believe he 
can hit—he knows 
it. He has all the confidence in the world, 
but none of the over-confidence that pre- 
cedes a fall. 

This type of conceit, if you care to call 
it that, ts objectionable to no one. Neither 
is it a prelude to an overthrow. There is 
a vast difference between the confidence 
born of knowledge that one has trained 
-and prepared himself for the test, and 
the over-confidence that belongs to the 
arrogant-type, set up in the belief that its 
greatness is inherent and unending. An- 


One of the 


country. 
about Rice: 


Streak." 
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other form of over-confidence, belonging to 
the enlarged-dome species, is that which 
starts out craftily and cannily and careful- 
ly, and then becomes carried away by early 
success. 

When James J. Corbett fought James J. 
Jeffries the first time, the former started out 
with a wise and safe method of attack. He 
was content to keep away and rely upon his 
skill and speed. These were his main assets. 
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GRANTLAND RICE 


"Success has not damaged him. His hat size is still seven and an eighth, 
and his favorite flower remains the violet. 
sunny-natured chap that he must have been when he was a tow-headed 
kid down South, or when he was a freshman in college at Nashville, or 
when he broke into the newspaper game as a cub reporter. 
Grant Rice meets a man, Grant Rice's 
been increased by ope 

P E is tite first of a new series which Rice is doing for “The 
An early one in the series will be on "The Yellow 


For over twenty rounds the man who 
beat Sullivan and lost to Fitzsimmons had 
the fight his own way. He was within two 
or three rounds of being once more 
champion of the world. But as the finish 
drew nearer Corbett became carried 
away by his own success. He was no 
longer content to depend upon the two 
main ingredients that had given him a big 
'advantage:in points. 

Swept off his balance by the ease with 
which he had outpointed his opponent, 


3 : S o" United States. 
out a column (rates id partly of verse) which is syndicated all over the 


Millions read his writings daily. Here is what Irvin S. Cobb says 


He is the same modest, manly, 


circle of friends and well- wishers has 
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Corbett decided to step in and mix it at 
Jeffries’s own game. What he actually 
stepped into was a wallop that left him 
sprawled and dazed upon the resin, a 
victim where he might have been a victor. 
This is a common form of super-con- 
ceit in business as in sport. A man makes 
a success of an enterprise, and in place of 
being content to build slowly and surely 
by methods he understands, he decides to 
take a short cut to 
success over roads 
he has never trav- 
eled and that àre 
full of pits and 
traps of which he 
knows less than 
nothing. Those who 
in the exuberance 
of their conceit 
take this short cut 
usually dash into 
more trouble than 
they can handle. 
Those who don’t 
believe their abili- 
_ ty is a matter of 
. divine right always 


-have a chance. 
There is the in- 
` stance of Moose 


' McCormick, the 
old ‘pinch-hitter 
“of the New York 
‘Giants.  McCor- 
: mick had no be- 
- lief that he was a 
-great hitter by 
‘any divine right. 
He merely knew 
that long training 
and a keen eye had 
given him the abil- 
-ity to. bat; and 
when he stepped 
- out against a pitch- 
er, he felt in his 
heart that he had 
more on the bat 
than the pitcher 
-had on the ball. 
Through his con- 
fident attitude at 
bat he let the 
pitcher absorb this 
feeling. 

"['ve got some- 
thing on them; 
they haven't got 
anything on me!" 
was the belief he 
held. There was 
no case of swelled 
head here, simply a 
confident attitude 
that had been 


He turns 


Every time 


earned by long 
training, by hard 
work, and con- 


tinued success. 

McCormick’s case is quite different from 
that of a well-known scholastic football 
star. His fame had gone abroad before 
he ever went to college. He had strength, 
speed, courage, and he knew the game. 
When he left for a certain well-known 
university, sporting columns were full of 
the glory that awaited him and of what, 
he meant to Coach: 's eleven. 

This young star was also confident in 
his ability to shine with brilliant radiance. 
The trouble was (Continued on page 202) 
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A Humble Maker of Big Railroad Men 
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LEWIS NOWLAN 


Station agent at Bevier, Missouri, since 1878. Mr. Nowlan has taken a tremendous interest in young rail- 
road men, carefully training them both in the technic of railroading and in the general principles of life, 
which, when mastered, make dependable men. The names of several of his pupils appear in this article 


N THE journey of life every man 

comes to a fork in the road where 

judgment must serve as the guide 

post. The roads ahead may seem 

equally clear and good, yet they lead 
to points far distant from each other. The 
terminal of each road may be success, but. 
success is a matter of different interpreta- 
tion. 

Lewis Nowlan, water boy who had 
worked his way up to station agent at 
Bevier, Missouri, sat one morning finger- 
ing a dispatch from the superintendent of 
the Hannibal and St. gon Railroad 
directing him to report for duty as agent 
at a larger and more important town, 
where his salary would be increased to 
meet the new responsibility. Nowlan was 
a young man then, with a young man's 
ambition. He knew of young men who 
had been situated like himself and who 
had grown, through just such chances as 
had come to him that day, into managerial 
positions on the road. He had no canbe 
of his ability to fill the position, nor that in 
time he could fill positions of greater 
trust. Strong, clear-eyed, enthusiastic, a 
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born railroad man, there was no limit to 
the level he might reach. All that he 
knew, and was thinking of, as he fingered 
the yellow sheet that had been handed 
him by the station operator. 

Bevier was then, and is now, the great 
coal-mining town of Missouri. Some of 
the pitheads were so close to the little 
frame station that when the wind was 
right depot and platform were drenched 
with soot that poured forth from the 
stacks over the boiler-rooms. Down the 
network of tracks, as far as the eye could 
reach, were loaded coal cars, some being 
shunted around the yards by sawed-off 
switch engines, others awaiting the loco- 
motives which would come presently to 
haul them to the great cities on the Mis- 
souri River. 

As Agent Nowlan sat in his little private 
office he could look out and see men and 
boys, with flaring pit lamps on their caps, 


dinner pails in their hands, trooping along 


the rails to the various collieries, where 
they toiled in gloomy caverns and corri- 
dors, with never a sight of sunlight. In 
the morning twilight they looked like an 


army of phantoms, shades come out of the 
night, moving restlessly over the earth. 

he agent knew nearly all these men 
and boys. And he knew what a coal mine 
is. He had been through them, and knew 
of the dangers that lurked therein, of the 
bell rock that might fall without warning, 
of the treacherous powder blast, of the 
foul air that might creep in despite the 
fans and air shafts, of the hard, grimy 
work, and the slow promotion to the em- 
ployees. 

Aone the miners were many bright 

oung men, fellows with good educations, 
Lene, active, quick-witted. Some 
who were Welsh sang in the eisteddfods 
over the Middle-West, and never failed to 
bring home honors. 

Agent Nowlan knew he could find 
among these boys the material for great 
railroad men. The scorn of danger, quick 
and accurate action, loyal comradeship, an 
untiring industry—these were the com- 
mon attributes of the good coal miner and 
of the good railroad man. 

The agent at Bevier decided to hold to 
his job there. He then began a quiet sur- 


veillance of the young men about him, and 
as opportunity came he put them to work 
at his station, starting them as freight 
and express handlers, messengers, general 
hustlers about the station and yards. 
When they were ready for it, he taught 
them telegraphy, explained the methods 
of making out way bills and station book- 
keeping. He never let a boy stop. When 
he was familiar with all the operating de- 
tails. of the Bevier station, headquarters 
was notified that a man was ready for a 
station of his own, or a step higher, and 
when he was taken the other men in the 
office at Bevier were advanced and'a new 
boy put in the "primary class." Now and 
then headquarters would suggest to 
Agent Nowlan that there was some young 
fellow on the line who might be found use- 
ful at Bevier, but Mr. Nowlan courteously 
evaded the suggestion, as he always had 
in mind two or three boys in his own town 
ready for that kind of work. 

It was not long before the lads who were 
trained under Agent Nowlan began to oc- 
cupy important positions, just as Mr. 
Nowlan had foreseen they would. 

C. C. Handibode, one of Mr. Nowlan's 
protégés, chosen in the way suggested, is 
. now a dispatcher for the Chicago and 
Alton, stationed at Kansas City. 

Arch Reese, who went through Mr. 
Nowlan’s’ "railroad academy," is now 
traffic man for the Burlington at Kansas 
City: oe € ] m 

Wam.: F. Thiehoff is assistant to the 
pner manager: of the Burlington at 


incoln, Nebraska, and Federal director . 


. of railroads at Denver, Colorado. 
. Wm. D. Thomas is traveling freight 
agent for the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe, with headquarters at Saint Louis. 

Robert E. Davis was for a long time 
fuel agent for the Grand Island, and is 
now retired. ` 

Michael Lyng is fuel agent for the Bur- 
lington, with headquarters at Chicago. 

D. R. and John R. Hughes became pro- 
ficient railroad men under Mr. Nowlan, 
and after John R. had become a successful 
train dispatcher, he became associated 
nm D. R., his brother, in the practice of 

aw. 

Since Agent Nowlan decided on which 
"fork of the road," he has probabl 
helped one hundred young men to clim 
the railroad ladder—maybe more. He was 
almost unerring in his judgment. Not 
one of his boys has “fallen down” or 
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failed. “They not only learned from him 
the railroad business, but they acquired a 
philosophy of life that made them de- 
pendable. They understood the price of 
an error or an untruth. 

Sometimes a boy entered service at 
Bevier with a very different idea from the 
one Mr. Nowlan had for him. Many of 
the Bevier boys thought railroading was 
braking, firing, working in the switch 
yards, and similar work. And they were 
correct, but Mr. Nowlan didn't always 
select them for that branch. 

Once a particularly bright Welsh boy, 
who had been working at the Bevier sta- 
tion for some time as a helper or handy 
man, wrote the superintendent for a job as 
brakeman on a freight train. The super- 
intendent referred the application to Mr. 
Nowlan, who wrote briefly: 

“Turn him down." 

As the boy got no response, he wrote to 
the superintendent again, and the same 
procedure followed. Then he learned 
what had happened, and went to Mr. 
Nowlan, a trifle red-headed. When he 
finished Mr. Nowlan quietly remarked: 

“I had something different in view for 

ou. : 

The applicant for brakeman was taught 
velcataphy; and office bookkeeping, made 
a good record as station agent at Bevier 
and other points on the line, and now has 
a position of high responsibility at one of 
the great terminals. . i 

Mr. Nowlan knew his man better than 
the young fellow knew himself. 


scattered all over the United States, and 
they write him frequently. Itis the great- 
est pleasure of his life to get these letters 
and to note the advancement of his pro- 
tégés. And he hears from their parents, 
too, for they are keenly aware of what the 
Bevier agent has done for their sons. 
Some of the youngsters Mr. Nowlan se- 
lected as future successful railroad men 
could hardly read print or write their 
names when they entered the office. One 
lad in particular acquired almost his en- 
tire education there—reading, writing, 
arithmetic, the cities of the nation and so 
on, and is now a big railroader in a great 
city. ` 

“Give them some responsibility, and 
hold them to strict account for what you 
trust them with,” said Mr. Nowlan, in 
explaining his method. “Nothing so 
stiffens a boy’s self-respect as to know he 


These "boys" of Mr. Nowlan’s are: 
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carries something on his shoulders. While 
I never humiliated a boy by publicly call- 
ing him down for a mistake, I let him 
know that a mistake in the railroad busi- 
ness was a serious thing. Another thing 
the student had to learn early in the game 
was that, under the law of the railroad, 
seven o'clock was`exactly seven o'clock, 
and that time was always a matter of con- 
sequence. i 

“A boy who has ‘staying qualities’ 
often makes a better showing at the rail- 


-road business than the fellow who is 


naturally bright and quick. In the old 
days, before there was a limit to the hours 
of work, a man might be on duty anv- 


- where from sixteen to twenty hours out of 


twenty-four, according to the emergency 
at the time. = 

“Then the thing was to instill into their 
minds that they were a part of the system, 
and must stay with it loyally, like a good 
soldier. You'll hear our hove now talking 
affectionately of the ‘Joe’ road. They ac- 
quired an affection for it, and wanted to 
see it get to the front, and nothing ever 
pleased them so well as to have a hand in 
some big undertaking that would put the 
line up to its hardest to make good." 

Mr. Nowlan has been station agent at 
Bevier since 1878. In the early days of the 
coal-mining industry there were frequent 
strikes at the collieries, and once during a 
riot the bullets smashed the glass in the 
windows where Mr. Nowlan worked. All 
hands stayed on duty in the office and 
yards for several days until the trouble 
quieted down. . 

In recognition of his. long and faithful 
service, the Burlington management has 
recently put up for Mr. Nowlan and Be- 
vier a handsome brick station, one of the 
most convenient on the road. In turn Mr. 
Nowlan asked the town to give the road a 
strip of ground near the tracks for its new 
structures, and the council promptly did 
so. 

Lewis Nowlan was born at Montpelier, 
Vermont. His first railroad work was at 
Mt. Sterling, Illinois, where he started in 
April 14th, DO as water boy for a sec- 
tion gang. On November 19th, 1878, he 
went to Hannibal, and the road’s officers 
there sent him to take charge of the sta- 
tion at Bevier the next day. He has been 
there as agent ever since, although he has 
received numerous offers of more impor- 
tant stations in larger towns. 

EDGAR WHITE 


Forty-one 


T SEVENTY-THREE, an age 
when most persons are content 
to sit in the rocking chair on 
the front porch and watch 
youth at play, Frank C. Ban- 

croft is traveling as business manager 
with the Cincinnati National League 
baseball team. 

“ Banny," as he is known to tens of 
thousands of big league fans, is the oldest 
baseball man in active service. He has 
been connected with the game since 1878, 
and since 1892 has been business manager 
of the Cincinnati Club. He became asso- 
ciated with Cincinnati baseball in 1891, 
being in charge of the business affairs of 


Years in the Baseball Business 


the old American Association Club; but 
when the team was amalgamated, one 
year later, with the National Leaguers, 
' Banny" just naturally went along. 

“The owner of the National League 
team asked me if I could work as hard for 
him as I had for the Association Club, and 
I told him I thought I could," says Mr. 
Bancroft. “I was hired on the spot." 

In all his years of service in Cincinnati 
there has been no mention of a contract 
between the working parties. Mr. Ban- 
croft does not believe in contracts for 
labor; and Garry Herrmann, owner of the 
Cincinnati team, respects his wishes. 

“A contract for hire is a voor thing,” 


says Banny. “I don't believe in them. T 
never will. The employer can always find 
a way out of them, if you aren't delivering 
the goods. I wouldn't want to work for a 
man unless he was satisfied. Any time I'm 
not performing to the proper standard, 
Im cheating; when the employer doesn't 

ay what I'm worth, he's cheating me. 
| on't care about doing business on that 
basis. 

“I have never stopped to figure it out, 
but I guess I have traveled pretty close to 
four million miles in my forty-one years in 
the game. Since becoming busines man- 
ager of the Cincinnati Club I have never 
missed a trip through illness. This in- 
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cludes season’s games, and spring 
training trips as well as exhibi- 
tion games. I hope to keep going 
until the inevitable end. In all 
this time I have had very few 
arguments with railroad agents 
and telegraph operators. 

“T have been on trains and I 
have heard passengers worrying 
themselves, and everyone about 
them, because of a misplaced bit 
of luggage, or a failure of con- 
nections in another city. I have 
heard them in verbal fights with 
conductors and agents. Such 
clashes irritate me. I have 
learned that if you treat people 
you meet as you want them to 
treat you, there will be few 
troublesome moments. 

“Conductors and passenger 
agents are, as a rule, the most 
accommodating business men in 
the world. A dozen times a sea- 
son I have charge of the trans- 
portation of close to thirty ball 

layers. In all the years I have 
bos doing this I have never lost 
a piece of luggage or missed a 
train. I could not make such a 
record if I did not get coópera- 
tion from those in the service of 
the public. 

“There are men ten years 
younger than I who are tottering 
on the edge of the grave from old 
age. My advice to them is to get 
out and mingle with young 
people. My doctor says I am in 
good physical condition, and I 
am sacked he is right. Four or 
five years ago I was operated on 
for appendicitis; I was up and 
mda less than two weeks. 

“This, I am sure, is one result 
of being with men far younger 
than myself. I like ball players. 
I like to take care of them. I 
like to listen to them. They are 
vigorous, fresh, and full of life. 
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FRANK C. BANCROFT 


Who has traveled for twenty-seven years as business man- 
ager with the Cincinnati National League baseball team. 
He has never missed a trip because of illness, and he has 
never seen the team play a complete game—this because 
his duties keep him at the gates in the early innings. 
He managed the tour of the first American team to Cuba 


! And where a man is always sur- 
|; rounded by youth he cannot ac- 
| | quire a rusty mind." 
i Since the big league clubs 
built concrete fences about their 
parks the “knot-hole kid” has 
ecome practically extinct. But 
he has a friend in Bancroft. 
Along about the fifth or sixth 
inning of almost any game when 
the Reds are playing at home 
you can see a gang of youngsters 
come streaming through the 
gates. ‘‘ Banny" has shooed them 
in. 

“Tt doesn't hurt anyone to 
send a kid through the stiles,” 
he says. “It does the youngster 
a lot of good. It lets him see the 
stars and the game he loves. It 
makes him a fan, and there is a 
return for us in later years. That, 
of course, is the selfish view. But 
the real reason is that I haven't 
the heart to watch a bunch of 
youngsters waiting outside the 
park in the forlorn hope - of 
catching a baseball that is hit 
outside the grounds, and then 
getting in on the ‘leather pass’.” 

In his twenty-seven years 
with the Cincinnati Club, Ban- 
croft has never seen a complete 
ball game. His work at the 
gates demands all his time in the 
early innings, but usually, along 
about the seventh, when every- 
one is stretching and the kids are 
scrambling to vantage points, he 
will find a place in one of the 
runways where he can follow the 
teams at play. 

Bancroft began his baseball 
career as manager of the New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, club in 
1878. He conducted the tour of 
the first American team to Cuba, 
over thirty years ago; he is 
called the “Father of Baseball 
in Cuba.” NORMAN BEASLEY 


Young at Seventy-eight 


ANY people believe a man 

has reached the point of great- 

est efficiency at around forty- 

five years of age. A man fifty 

years old to them is on the 
brink of the grave. And when he is sixty, 
they are convinced that he is only cheat- 
ing the undertaker. 

These people should make the ac- 
quaintance of Joseph G. Butler, Jr., past 
seventy-eight years of age, but affection- 
ately referred to by his fellow citizens as 
the youngest man in Youngstown, Ohio. 
At a time of life when most other men 
would be looking back on their past, 
monopolizing an easy chair, and contented 
just to read their favorite newspaper, Mr. 
| SER at his:office every day, looking 
at the past only as a guide for the future, 
too busy to spend time“in an easy chair. 

And he does this in spite of the fact that 
he has all the money he needs—and then 
some. He continues to work merely for 
the love of activity. His employees say 
he has tireless energy. Many nights, 


after the others have left, he may be 
found at one of the three desks in his 
office, busily at work. 

Three desks may seem too many for 
any one man to have; but Mr. Butler is at 
the head of so many associations that he 
has found it easier to have a couple of 
additional desks, to keep his affairs 
straight. Most of his work is done at his 
private desk, but when he is working on 
something for the Mahoning Valley His- 
torical Society, of which he is president, 
he moves to the second desk. If his work 
has to do with the McKinley Memorial 
Association, of which he is also president, 
he moves to the third desk.: 

Then, too, he is president of the Mahon- 
ing Institute of Art, the Mahoning County 


'S. P. C. A., and the Portage Silica Com- 


any; but these take only a small part of 
is time. As president of the American 
Pig Iron Association, he is kept quite busy, 
and has to make frequent trips to New 
York, where he is deos sas by the steel 


magnates as one of the informed men 


on the iron and steel business in the coun- 
try. His recent book, “Fifty Years of 
Iron and Steel,” was recognized as an 
authoritative work. 

He finds time to write books, too. Upon 
his return from France, where he was a 
member of the American Industrial Com- 
mission in 1916, he wrote a book on “A 
peni Through France in War Time.” 

ater he brought out his treatise on iron 
and steel; a third book, dealing with the life 
of his intimate friend, the he William 
McKinley, will soon be off the press. 

Mr. Butler was past the supposed age 
limit for business efficiency before he at- 
tained the national prominence he now 
holds. One of his big enterprises since he 
passed the seventy mark was the erection 
of the half-million-dollar McKinley Me- 
morial on the birthplace of the martyred 
President, at Niles, Ohio. At seventy- 
eight he is at the head of a committee in 
his home city to erect, at a cost of a million 
and a half dollars, an auditorium and 
memorial in honor of the city’s boys who 
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helped make the world safe for democracy. 
While he is working on the plans for this, 
he is completing another half-million- 
dollar building, which he intends to pre- 
sent to Youngstown for an art gallery. 

_If Mr. Butler has any one hobby it is 
his home city. He has done more to ad- 
vertise Youngstown than any other one 
man, letting people know that, in spite of 
its misleading name, Youngstown is a real 
city. Men have declared he firmly con- 
vinced them that Cleveland and Pittsburgh 
were merely suburbs of Youngstown. 

With Youngstown as his hobby, Mr. 
Butler strives incessantly to better the 
city in every way. If he hears a good 
lecturer, or a good singer or orchestra, he 
immediately plans to bring them to 
Youngstown. If he can get them no other 
way he pays all expenses, and invites the 
public to hear them free. 

It was because of this desire to better 
his home town that he built the art gal- 
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lery. Intensely interested in art himself, he 
lans to place Youngstown on the art map 
bs arranging for a permanent gallery where 
“big league" exhibits may be shown. 
Mr. Butler grew up in the iron and 
steel business. He was born on a farm, 
but went to work in a small mill as clerk. 
He was promoted to bookkeeper and 
office manager, and then to a district 
agency. He helped found the Girard Iron 
Company in 1878, which was later bought 
by the United States Steel Corporation. 
To-day he is on the board of directors of 
nine large companies, all associated with 
the steel business, besides being a director 
of the American Iron and Steel Institute. 
Being vice president of one large steel 
company and treasurer of two other in- 
stitutions gives him something to do if he 
finds time dragging heavily on his hands. 
It might be mentioned that he is the 
man who made the story of the Thysseen 
pamphlet public in New York, and 
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helped show the people of the United 
States Germany with her mask off. Occu- 
ying the position he does in the steel 
Paises of the United States, he was able 
to get the facts from Thysseen, who held 
a similar position in Germany. No one 
knew, for months afterward, where the 
Thysseen pamphlet story originated; and 
then they learned only when a New York 
newspaper man divulged its source. 
When one sees other men of a similar 
age hobbling around on canes, one mar- 
vels at Mr. Butler’s ability to keep his 
health under a strain unusual for a man 
of his age. He seldom rides. He prefers 
to walk; and he attributes much of his 
good health to this practice. He walks to 
and from his office at least twice every 
day, no matter what the weather is. 
Plenty of work is his recipe for not grow- 
ing stale. To be compelled to stop work 
would be the worst punishment he can 
imagine. WILLIAM BRUCE HART 


An important business man in Youngstown, Ohio, who at seventy-eight is more active than many 


who are half his age. 


He attributes his good condition to plenty of hard work and lots of walking 
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A $7000-a-Year Saleswoman 


OME years ago 
THE AMERICAN 
MacazINE pub- 
lished a story 
by Edna Fer- 
ber entitled “Out for 
T. A. Buck," the hero- 
ine of which was 
a saleswoman and a 
mother so different 
from the types with 
which the public was 
familiar that she im- 
mediately became a 
general favorite. 

But Mrs. Grace W. 
Lawson has gone Miss 
Ferber's famous char- 
acter, Emma McChes- 
ney, two better. Mrs. 
McChesney had only 
lide to raise, while Mrs. 


awson had Ralph, 
Henry, and “Sonny- 
boy.” She has given 


them splendid educa- 
tions, too; educations 
she earned for them by 
making herself a sales- 
woman second to none 
in the West. 

Five years ago Mrs. 
Lawson suddenly found 
ıherself in the ranks-of 
the women who have 
to take care of them- 
selves and their children. She had never 
sold a bill of goods in her life. But she 
had to do. something; and when she 
saw an advertisement beginning “Demon- 
strator wanted, experience not necessary,” 
she applied for the job and was given a 
chance. Ever since then she has been 
making good to a degree rarely attained 
in so short a time by one having no prep- 
aration to start out with. 

Emma McChesney sold petticoats. 
Grace Lawson’sells peanut butter—tons 
of it. Not figurative tons either, but the 
regulation two thousand pounds kind. 
And, believe me, Mrs. Lawson is just as 
fussy about the way her particular brand 
of goods sits upon the stomachs of Salt 
Lake, Pokegama and Cheyenne kiddies 
as ever Mrs. McChesney was about the 
hang of her skirts on Saint Louis, Omaha, 
or Kansas City dames and damsels. 

Mrs. Lawson is said to be the highest 
paid saleswoman in the Northwest. Her 
salary is seven thousand dollars a year, 
and her employer declares she’s worth 
every cent of it. For 1916 the sales slips 
turned in by the “‘peanut butter lady," as 
the children of her territory call her, 
totaled sixty-five thousand dollars; for 
_1917 she more than doubled these figures, 
her sales amounting to one hundred and 
sixty thousand dollars; but still she isn’t 
satished. A quarter of a million is the 
goal she sets herself, and the president of 
the company says she'll make it, because 
she has never yet failed to get what she 
went after. 

Her company began by sending Mrs. 
Lawson to the hard places. Then, realiz- 
ing that she was wasting time and talent 
selling by the glass and tin, they told her 
to sell. by the case. ‘This proved so easy 
that they next ordered her to sell in 
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MRS. GRACE W. LAWSON 


A saleswoman of peanut butter who has made a “go” of her job. In 
this picture she is giving a little party for the children of custom- 


ers. She interests the children and, 


100-case lots. Thereupon, just to show 
them she couldn't fe stumped, she 
hustled around :and turned in several 
sales slips each calling for a carload! 
There are from 40,000 to 70,000 pounds in 
a carload, and her company’s books show 
that it took close to 1,500,000 pounds of 
peanut butter to satisfy the demand she 
created that year. 

When asked to what she attributed her 
phenomenal success Mrs. Lawson an- 
swered promptly: “To many things; 
but most of all to an incentive. I had 
my three boys to take care of. Without 
them, I might have been a flat failure. 
Life on the road isn’t easy for a woman. 
To succeed at it she must have an in- 
centive other than that of merely gaining 
a livelihood. Then, too, she must have 
tact, judgment, a spirit of good fellow- 
ship, and, above all, she must honestly 
believe that work is a part of ‘the plan of 
salvation? And she must regard her 
chosen line as a life work; not just as 
something she’s doing to pass away the 
time till the ‘right one’ happens along. 

“Upon reaching a town, the first thing 
I do is to call on the wholesale grocer. 
After interesting him and securing his 
order, I get from him a list of all the 
grocers in the place, and start out calling 
on them. I take orders through the 
jobber only—never selling direct from 
factory to merchant. But one of the chief 
secrets of success is to gain the interest 
of the retail clerks; for, 1f they want to, 
they can boost your goods among the 
housewives. So many specialty salesmen 
and women pass up the clerks and center 
their attention wholly on the manager 
or buyer. This is a big mistake. Some 
day the clerks may be managers and 
buyers themselves. 


through them, the parents 


“I never insist on an order. Leave the 
merchant feeling friendly to your line, 
and the jobber’s salesman will get the 
order later. The wholesaler always wants 
what the trade demands, so the first step 
is to convince the merchant and get him 
to send in his order. It is then an easy mat- 
ter to convince the most skeptical jobber. 
“Another mistake common among 
sales-folk is that they think their work is 
over at six o'clock. You can’t make a 
success in any line if you watch the clock! 
I have eighty wholesale grocers handling 
my line; and I make it a point to keep in 
close touch with every one of them. 
That takes time. 

*[t may sound a bit trite, but there's 
nothing that helps more in getting and 
holding trade than a smile; no matter 
what happens, or how you feel, smile! 
When it is possible, find out what parti- 
cular hobby interests a prospective cus- 
tomer, and let him tell you about it. 
Show your interest in him. Never knock 
your competitor's goods. Know your own 
line thoroughly. Get the confidence of 
both jobber and merchant. Think little 
about yourself, and a whole lot about 
your customers. Do these things—and 
the battle is won.’ 

Mrs. Lawson does not use the circular 
matter put out by her firm. She prefers 
to promote her goods in her own way; 
and she decides on the method by study- 
ing local conditions. One of her "sure 
roads to success" is to have parties for 
the children, at which she tells them in a 
simple way the value ab dq butter as 
a food, and then proceeds to serye them 
peanut butter sandwiches, cookies and 
milk. In the same way she interests the 
mothers' clubs and parent-teacher associ- 
ations. BERTHA SNOW ADAMS 
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Strengthen that Link! 


You are as strong as your 
digestion. No stronger. 


Rich nourishmentdoes you ~ 
no good if you cannot digest = Just paste my advice in your hat 
. . . e link that shows wear 
it and transform it into health Is the one that needs care. 


Put all your attention on that!" 


TE se TERETCS 


and energy. 


If imperfect digestion is 
your “weak link” there is no 
better reinforcement than 


Campbell’s 
Tomato Soup 


It is not only a tempting 
appetizer but it supplies 
important nutritive elements 


which also strengthen 


digestion and increase the 
energy-yield of all you eat. 


Order it by the dozen or KO) © UP. 


case and never be without it. ÜoSEPH Capper COMPANY 


21 kinds 125€ a can brace Li 
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When you paint 
your house 
do you choose the paint? 


O you consider the color scheme and 

the total cost only? Or do.you figure 
out how much the paint costs, how much 
surface it covers, how long it will last, what 
it costs to apply and how soon you will have 
to do the work again? 


These things are vital dollars-and-cents 
matters that you should watch. The pres- 
ervation of your property depends on 
them. 


Get the best painter you can get. 
But be sure he uses the best paint— 
that is uniformly the same, that the 
ce maker stands behind, that is known all 
i. over the world, that Covers-the-Earth. 


* Sherwin-Williams is more than a 
Min paint factory. [t is an organization of 
finishing engineers that supplies finishes 
to manufacturers of hundreds of articles 
for your home, and for hundreds of big 
industries. 


— ta € AN ar ehm o a maet 
m Nd 


7 
— PM 


The factories, resources and experi- 
ence which meet these varied needs, 
have solved every painting problem you 
have to meet. ` 


The Cover-the- Earth trademark 
is your safeguard in buying. 


Hs 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PAINT, PREPARED 


S-W Concrete Wall Finish—An oil paint S-W Shingle Stain — A protective creo 
of long life that beautifies and waterprocfs sete stain for shin led roofs and for shin- 
Concrete, cement and stucco surfaces. gled sidings. 


——— Ug Ó —— Il —Má———— — — — o eee ee 
-— snes  u-— a€— Gene Adee  —D— ain o —— — A— . —A ANNE —— 
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ILLIAMS 


PRODUCTS 


What big buyers approve 


you can safely use 


OU cannot test the paints and varnishes 

you buy until after you have applied them 
and watched the effect of wear and weather 
on them. Yet there is a way for you to know 
that what you, buy is right and suited to your 
needs. Why not take a leaf from the big 
buyer’s book. 


Great industries buying paints and var- 
nishes for their products, have facilities for 
testing and proving quality which you lack. 
For years we have supplied finishes for rail- 
roads, steamships, automobiles, and to manu- 
facturers of telephones, kodaks, pianos and 
hundreds of other products. 


‘The tests of these big users are tests for 
the finishes you need. Your finishes are made 
in the same plants, by the same experts, and 
with the same high regard for quality and 
fitness. 


For outside use, buy SWP House Paint, à 
lead-zinc-linseed oil paint of unusual cover- 
ing, spreading and wearing power. 


Paint your porch floors with S-W Porch 
and Deck Paint, made to stand the wear of 
weather and walking. 


Use Rexpar Varnish on your front door 
and? other natural wood outside surfaces. 
The Government's choice for war planes— 
it resists heat, cold, rain and snow, is quick 
drying, flexible and durable. 


S-W Shingle Stain preserves and beautifies 
shingles. It penetrates thoroughly, stains 
permanently and gives long life to shingled 
roofs and sidings. 

These are a few Sherwin-Williams Prod- 
ucts for the home, each exactly suited to 
its purpose. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


Address Main Correspondence Office, 601 Canal Road, N. W. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


PAINTS, VARNISHES, DYESTUFFS, COLORS, PIGMENTS 
CHEMICALS, DISINFECTANTS, WOOD PRESERVATIVES 


S-W Ebonol—A heavy bodied black paint 


surfaces, silos, etc. - 


1 S-W Porch and Deck—A paint for wood 
for exterior use on felt, paper and tin and canvas covered porches, decks and 
roofing. A utility paint for all metal steps. Will stand wear, weather and fre- 


SW Rexpar Varnish —A general water- 
proof varnish for use on all exterior 
surfaces made to withstand the severest 
quent scrubbing. exposure. 
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Scattergood Matches Wits With 
a Pair of Sharpers 


across. Not for money, marbles, or chalk. 
Use the road.” 

That was the best Crane and Keith 
could get out of Norton, though they 
besieged him for a week, though they con- 
sulted lawyers, though they made threats, 
and though they begged and promised. 
Norton was a stubborn man. 


DURING this week Scattergood had 
been in Boston. His first visit had 
been to Linderman, president of the At- 
lantic Pulp and Paper Company. 

“Have you an appointment with Mr. 
Linderman?” asked a clerk. 

“Never heard of me." 

“Then I'm afraid you can’t see him. 
He’s very busy.” 

“That his office? That door?” 

“Yes.” 

“He in? Right in there?” 

“Yes.” 

Scattergood walked calmly toward it. 
‘The slender clerk interposed. Scattergood 
picked him up, tucked him under a huge 
arm, and waddled through the great man’s 


door. 

“Howdy, Mr. Linderman? Howdy?” 

Linderman looked up and frowned, 
then his eyes twinkled. 

“Who are you? What have you there?” 

* Young feller I found outside. ’Fraid 
of steppin’ on him, so I picked him up to 
save him. You can run along now, 
sonny,” he said to the clerk. ‘‘He let on 
I couldn't see you," Scattergood ex- 
plained. 

“What’s your name?" 

*'Scattergood Baines.” 

“Of Coldriver?" 

Scattergood was surprised, but did not 
show it. “Yes.” 

“Sit down." 

“Thankee. . . . Come to do a mite of 
business with you. Int’rested in pulp, 
hain’t you? Quite consid’ able int'rested ?" 

“Very much.” 

“Know the Higgins Bridge Pulp 
Company?" 

“Of course. 
difficulties." 

"[n some, and goin' to be in more. 
That's why I come down." 

Thereupon Scattergood explained in 
detail his contract with the pulp company, 
and his theories of what that company 
was planning to do to him. "'Double- 
barreled,” he said. “Crane and Keith 
owns them bonds. Figger on freezin' out 
the stockholders and buyin’ ’em out for a 
song. Figger on bustin’ me. Next we hear 
the mill'll be in receiver's hands. No 
money. Can’t pay no contracts. My 
notes ll come due, and I’m done for. 
Simple. Crane thought it up." 

" What do you want of me? So far as I 
can see, you are up against it. You can't 
borrow any more, and your notes won't 
be extended. You're done.” 

** ain't started yet—not yet. Figger to 


Understand they're in 


(Continued from page 43) 


start to-day. That's why I come to see 
ou. 

* But I can do nothing for you." 

“Higgins Bridge Mill’s good, hain’t 
it? Logical payin’ proposition? Money to 
be made?” 

4€ Yes." 

“Like to own it cheap?” 

“Of course." 

“Crane and Keith is gittin’ ready for a 
killin’. Own big block of stock. Paid par. 
Want to sell, I hear. . . . If anybody's fool 
enough to buy. Then want to buy back 
for dum near nothin' when receivership 
comes. Good scheme. Money in it. 
Crane thought it up." 

"What's your idea?" 

"Buy all they got. Option the rest. 
Easy... . What happens when a man sells 
somethin* he hain't got?” 

“He has to get it some place.” 

“Tf he can't get it, what?” 

“Makes it expensive for him." 

“Thought so. Figgered that way. ... 
Nobody to interfere. Crane and Keith 
left orders to sell. They won't be takin' 
notice. Got 'em worried some place else. 
Mighty worried." Scattergood recounted 
the story of Plumm's farm. 


R. LINDERMAN scrutinized Scat- 
tergood intently, and nodded his 
head. "And you want me—" 

"Put up the money. Git the stock. 
Lemme handle it. Gimme twenty per 
cent." 

“In stock?" 

*Calc'late. so." 

“Baines,” said Linderman, "I'll go 
you. Crane and Keith are due for a 
lesson." 

“Ready now?” 

“Yes.” 

"G'-by, Mr. Linderman. Have the 
money when I want it. G’-by.” 

Scattergood had a list of stockhold- 
ers in the pulp company, and knew they 
were worried. He spent two days in 
interviewing a dozen of them, and found 
little difficulty optioning their stock at a 


"pleasant figure. Der imagined he must 
di 


e crazy, and he nothing to destroy 
the belief. Then he called at the offices of 
Crane and Keith. 

“Want to see the boss man!" he said. 

“What for?" 

"Hear you got stock for sale. 
Company. Figger to buy.” 

ere was a lamb ready for the 

slaughter. Mr. McCann, who received 
him, could see the delight of his employers, 
and his own profit, if he should succeed in 
taking this fat backwoodsman into camp. 

“You want to buy stock in the Pulp 
Com any, I understand.” 

es 


Pulp 


“How much?” 

“How much you got?" 

“Guess we can sell you all you want.” 

son abinj ras resize RARE 
Money-makin' proposition, hain't it? 


“Of course.” 

“But you're willin to sell? Kind of 
funny, hain’t it?” 

“Oh, no. We have so many enter- 
prises." 

“Glad you want to sell. Want to buy 
a lot of it." 

“About how many shares?" 

"What you askin’?” said Scatter- 
good. 

6€ a 5 
: “Shucks. Give you thirty." 

There was haggling, and bickering, 
until a price of sixty was agreed upon, and 
Mr. McCann’s heart expanded with 
satisfaction. 

“Now how many shares?” 

"Want control. Want fifty-one per 
cent, anyhow. Got ’em?” 

“Of course." This was,not the fact, 
but Mr. McCann was not addicted to un- 
necessary facts. He knew where he could 
get the rest for less than sixty. There 
would be an additional profic and addi- 
tional credit coming to him. In cold 
reality, Crane and Keith owned some 
forty per cent of the stock. 

“Take all you'll sell." 

"] can let you have fifteen hundred 
shares—for cash." 

This was an even sixty per cent, but 
McCann knew where he could get the 
other twenty. 

" Come to the bank. Come now. Give 
you the cash." 

“I can't deliver but one thousand 
shares to-day, but I can give you the 
other five hundred to-morrow.” 

"Suits me. Pay for 'em all to-day. 
Gimme what you got and a receipt for the 
rest. Comin' to the bank?" 


MER McCANN put on his coat and hat 
and accompanied Scattergood to the 
bank, where he received a certified check 
for the full amount, gave Scattergood in 
return a thousand shares of stock and a 
receipt which recited that Scattergood had 
paid for five hundred shares more, to be 
delivered within twenty-four hours. 

Scattergood went to see Mr. Linder- 
man; McCann went out to round up five 
hundred shares of stock. By midnight he 
was a worried young man. The stock he 
had thought to pick up so readily was not 
to be had. Everybody seemed to have 
disposed of it, and nobody seemed to 
know exactly: who had been doing the 
buying, for the options had been taken in 
a number of names. Next morning Mc- 
Cann sought diligently until he found 
Scattergood. 

“Tve been a bit delayed in the delivery 
of the rest of the stock,” he told Scatter- 
ood, and there was cold moisture on his 
orehead. “Would you mind waiting 
until to-morrow?” 

“Guess I'll have to,” said Scattergood. 
“G’-by. Better be movin’ around spry. 
I want to git back home.” 


PATIENCE 
pus spite of our best 


efforts we cannot 
at present » ely 
uite enough Rob't 
Burne Cigars to 
meet demands. As 
rapidly as possible 
this condition will 
ber 
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Acn CT 7 
TLL TOLL 


Cfriends of m Havana 


OB’T BURNS has more 

than eight times as 

many friends as he had, say, 
five years ago. 


This is due, we believe, to 
the recognition that ROB'T 
BURNS, through changing 
economic conditions, has 
never permitted any experi- 
ments with his high quality. 
His full Havana filler is 


cured to the same distin- 


guishing mildness. The 
same deft hands produce him. 

Thus, holding fast to his 
unique character, ROB'T 
BURNS today stands apart 
as never before. His friends 
who smoke him know/ Any 
experienced cigar dealer will 
tell you how useless it is to 
proffer a substitute. 


General Czar Co, na 


119 West 40th St., New York City 


HAVE YOU TRIED ONE LATELY ? 
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SLOTS TON, 
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KNOX HAHAKE 


ROB'T BURNS 
Invincible 
2 for 25c 
13c for 1 
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That night McCann wired his employ- 
ers to get back home as quickly as con- 
vevances would carry them. They did so, 
and in no happy mood, for Lawyer Norton 
had remained immovable in his position. 
Young McCann told his tale hesitatingly. 

“Who did you say you sold to?" de- 
manded Crane. 

“Fat man by 

“ Baines! He's 

“Paid cash.” 

Crane looked at Keith, and Keith 
looked at Crane. Just then the telephone 
rang. It was or TRE f 

“Want to speak to Mr. Crane,” he said. 

“Hello!” Crane said gruffy. "What's 
this about your buying pulp company 
stock?” 

“Bought some. Bought a little. Called 
up to see why your young man wasn’t 
delivering. Want to git home.” 

“Where did you get the money?" 

“Have to know that? Have to know 
where it come from before you kin make 
delivery? Hain’t inquisitive, be you?” 

Mr. Crane made use of language. “I 
want to see you—got to have a talk. 
Come right down here.” y. 

"et been measurin’,” said Scatter- 
good, “and I figger it's a mite longer from 
here to there than it is from there to here. 
If vou want to see me, here I be." 

ee Where?" 


SCATTERGOOD gave an office ad- 
^J dress, and hung up the receiver. 
"They'll be here in a minit," he said to 
Mr. Linderman, and he was not exagger- 
ating greatly as to the time required to 
bring the gentlemen to him. “Know Mr. 
Linderman—Crane and Keith?” said 
Scattergood. "Come in and set." 
"What do you want with pulp company 
stock?" Crane demanded. i j 
“Paper the kitchen. Maybe, if I kin 
git enough, I'll paper the parlor. Lack 
five hundred shares for the parlor. Got 
'em with you?" 
“ No, and we're not going to get them." 
“Um!... Paid for 'em, didn't I? Got a 
receipt?" "c 
* What's Linderman doing in this?" 
Mr. Linderman leaned forward a little. 
“Im in a legitimate business transaction 
-—something quite foreign to vou gentle- 
men's notions of doing business. I came 
into it to make a profit; but mostly to 


the name of Baines.” 
busted. Hasn't a cent.” 


teach you fellows a lesson in decent 
business methods. I don't like you. I 
don't like your way&. If you like your 
ways, you must. expect to pay for the 
leasure you get out of them... . Mr. 
aines is waiting for delivery of the stock 
he bought." 
d suppose you know we haven't got 


«I do." 

“We can't deliver." 

“Yes, you can. Go out in the open 
market and buy. Now, I own a few 
shares, for instance. I might sell.” 


HE faces of Messrs. Crane and Keith 

did not picturelively enjoyment. They 
were caught. If it had been Scattergood 
alone, they might have wriggled out of it, 
they thought, for they had scant respect 
for his sagacity; but Linderman— well, 
Linderman was not to be trifled with. 

"How much?" said Crane. 

“You need five hundred shares. Par 
is a hundred, is it not? J will part with 
mine for three hundred. First, last, and 
only offer. In ten minutes the price goes 
up to three-fifty, and fifty for each five 
minutes after that." 

“It’s robbery!" Mr. Crane spluttered 
and made uncouth sounds of rage. 

" Now you know how the other fellow 
has been feeling. Seven minutes left... ." 

Four more minutes sped before the 
surrender came. 

" Certified check," said Mr. Linderman. 
"My messenger will go to the bank for 

ou 


it 


The check was drawn, for a hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, and Crane and 
Keith settled back sullenly. 

“You can retain vour bonds. I believe 
vou have about a quarter of a million 
dollars’ worth of them. Glad to have vou 
finance the mill for me. It will, of course, 

o ahead under my direction,” said 
inderman. “I guess J can iron out the 
difficulties you gentlemen have arranged 
for, and there will be no receivership. 
That will relieve Mr. Baines, who has a 
considerable contract with the company." 

Mr. Crane swore softlv. 

Scattergood heaved himself to his feet. 
“One ather leetle matter, Crane. There's 
the Plumm farm. Kind of exercised about 
that, hain't you? Stayed up in the 
country a week to look after it —while I 


: was dickerin’ down here. . . . Like to buy 


that farm?" 

There was no answer. 

“Calc’late to take a hint from Mr. 
Linderman. That farm's mine, and you 
can't haul a log acrost it. My price is 
fifteen. thousand. Bought it for two. 
Price goes up hundred dollars a minute. 
Cash deal." 

That surrender was more prompt, and 
a second check was sent to the bank to be 
certified. 

“G’-by, gentlemen," said Scattergood, 
and Messrs. Crane and Keith took their 
departure in no dignified manner, but 
with rancor in their hearts which there 
was no method of salving. 

"Let's take stock," said Scattergood. 
“Like to know jest how we come out." 

" Let's see! We bought the stock at an 
average of sixty dollars a share. Thar 
makes a hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars in expenses, doesn't it. The five 
hundred shares just transferred cost 
thirty thousand dollars and we sold them 
for a hundred and fifty thousand. Profit 
on that part of the deal is a hundred and 
twenty thousand dollars. That made the 
total capital stock in the mill, worth a 
quarter of a million of anybody's money. 
cost us exactly thirty thousand dollars. 


didn't it? Nice deal... . And you cleaned 
up an extra thirteen thousand on vou 
side issue. Not bad." 


“I git five hundred shares, worth fifty 
thousand dollars, don’t I? Then m 
thirteen. That's sixty-three thousand. 
Then my profit on twenty-five thousand 
cords of pulpwood—which is goin’ to be 
paid, I jedge. That'll be anyhow another 
twentv-hvé thousand. ale’late this 
deal’s about fixed me so’s I kin go ahead 
with a number of plans. Much obleeged. 
Mr. Linderman. You come in handy." 

“So did vou, Mr. Baines. Mighty 
handy." 

“Oh, me! I had to. I was jest takin’ 
out reasonable insurance ag'in loss." 

"[ guess you have a permanent in- 
surance policy against loss inside your 
head.” : 

" said Scattergood, slipping 

his shoes, preparatory to 
leaving. "Difficulty about that kind of 
insurance is that most folks lets it lapse 
‘long about the first week after they're 
born.” i 


CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND will have another story next month about our 


shrewd and jolly old friend Scattergood. 


"Outside gabblin’ hain't calc'lated to help 


matters none," says Scattergood. Then he proceeds to help them in his own way. 


Cheaters I Have Known 


peculiarly secure and conhdent, there 
came a period of violent price changes. 
John talked the thing over with Patten; 
they weighed all the factors in the case, 
and concluded that prices were bound to 
be higher within a period of six months to 
a year, with every indication that they 
would continue to advance thereafter. 
Without consulting the president, be 


(Continued from page 55) 


cause John wanted to have all the credit 
himself, they bought to the limit, and 
took option on additional lots of material. 

The story of those next few months 
would make some very thrilling chapters 
in a business novel: were there space to 
write them. From day to day the market 
shot up and reacted in a way to unsettle 
even the most hardened nerves. Then one 


day, with no warning whatever, the 
bottom apparently dropped out. Prices 
went down, down, and gloom settled 
upon all those who were heavily stocked. 

It was a bitter period for John— but he 
had prepared himself for it. Subtlv, but 
industriously, he let it be known through 
the establishment that Patten had ex- 
ceeded his authority and had bought 
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THE character of the performance, of course, goes without 
saying. We direct your attention to the beauty of the design. 


Hupmobile Enclosed Types—Sedan and Coupe, $2185, f. o. b. Detroit 


Hupmobile 
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far beyond the instructions which John 
had given him. The record was clear 
enough—all the buying orders were 
signed by Patten. John had been careful 
of that. To be sure, the prestige of the 
department suffered, but John had saved 
his own neck. 

The climax followed quickly. As un- 
expectedly as it had dropped the market 
began to climb again. Large orders were 
placed from abroad; advices from the 
Orient indicated a probable shortening 
of the supply—and once again John was 
clothed in smiles. The president sum- 
moned him one day to his office, and John 
went cheerfully, anticipating the reward 
of his foresight. 


HE interview was short and direct. 
The president glanced up from his 
desk, and there was no welcome in his eyes. 

“John,” he said coolly, “I have been 
watching you a good while. I have known 
a good deal more about what was going 
on in your department than you perhaps 
suspected. I knew when you placed your 
big orders four months ago. If you had 
given the thing a little more thought you 
must have known that the comptroller 
would of course consult me before allow- 
ing such unusual orders to go through. I 
approved them because I believed your 
judgment was good—and so it has turned 
out to be. We will show a very handsome 
profit on the transaction, as it stands 
to-day. 

“ But that is not what I wanted to say 
to you. I watched you also in the period 
when the market went bad. I saw the 
way you had poor old Patten framed; and 
I have decided that on the thirty-first of 
the month you and I will have to part 
company. There isn't any place in this 
business for a man who is so darned care- 
ful to be always right. I don't want any- 
one around who is giving so much thought 
to having all the credit on his side of the 
ledger, and all the debit on the other 
fellow’s side, that he can't think about 
the business. On the first of next month 
Patten will take over your duties. I'm 
sorry, but I don't see any other solution. 
And I hope that somehow the thing may 
be a lesson to you. You're young; there's 
a chance for you to start somewhere else 
where they haven't any prejudice, and to 
play the game fair from the start." 

john had little difficulty in finding 
another place: that problem has never 
given him trouble. The charm of the man 
has carried him into one organization 
after another. But time after time his 
history has repeated itself, until he is ap- 

roaching an age when it will be difficult 
for him to continue much longer in posi- 
tions of even moderate importance. 

There is behind him none of that price- 
less asset called good-will. Successful 
men have more men working for them off 
the pay roll than on. They play the busi- 
ness game as a game of give and take, 
they and those to whom they have given 
are glad to boost enthusiastically in re- 
turn. John has no such corps of unpaid 


promoters. He has spent his life in at- 
tempting to reap where he has not sowed, 
and he stands on the threshold of the 
half-century mark having accumulated 
no worth-while harvest. 

That cheating should continue so popu- 
lar as a business pastime, when the world 
is so full of examples of the retribution 
that is visited upon the cheaters—this is 
one of the amazing things of human ex- 

erience to me. The rules of success in 
ife are all so old; they have all been 
written down so many times. Yet every 
generation has its fresh quota of those 
who suppose that there must be somehow 
a short cut; a way to get under the toll- 
gate without paying the toll; a hole some- 
where in the baseball fence where one 
may see the game for nothing and not be 
caught. 

“Experienced men of the world know 
very well that it is best to pay scot and 
lot as they go along, and that a man often 
pays dear for a small frugality. The bor- 
rower runs in his own debt. Has a man 

ained anything who has received a 
hündred favors and rendered none? Has 
he gained by borrowing, through indolence 
or cunning, his neighbor's wares, or horses, 
or money? There arises on the deed the 
instant acknowledgment of benefit on the 
one part and of debt on the other; that is, 
a superiority and inferiority. . . . A wise 
man will extend this lesson to all parts of 
life, and know that it is the part of pru- 
dence to face every claimant, and pay 
every just demand on your time, your 
talents, and your heart. Always pay; for, 
first or last, you must pay your entire 
debt. Persons and events may stand for 
a time between you and justice, but it is 
only a postponement. You must pay at 
last your own debt. . . . Benefit is the end 
of nature. But for every benefit which 
you receive a tax is levied. He is great 
who confers the most benefits. He is 
base—and that is the one base thing in 
the universe—to receive favors and render 
none. In the order of nature we cannot 
render benefits to those from whom we 
receive them, or only seldom. But the 
benefit we receive must be rendered again, 
line for line, deed for deed, cent for cent, 
to somebody. Beware of too much good 
staying in your hand. It will fast corrupt 
and breed worms. Pay it away quickly 
in some sort." 


HE writer responsible for those words 

isnamed Emerson; but doubtless, when 
the earliest stone containing human 
writing is unearthed, they will be found 
engraved there in some form or other. 
They are the very fundamentals of human 
relationships, and only the cheater and 
the fool seek to build on any other. 

The man with whom I am associated 
took over this business when it was in the 
hands of a receiver. For five years he 
worked at it almost day and night. He 
put into it every cent he owned and all he 
could borrow. After the third year it was 
clear that he was going to succeed; and 
the average man would have slackened 


the effort a little and been content with 


‘the product as then developed. - He would 


have said: "I've worked and sacrificed 
enough; I'm going to begin to draw a 
little money out of this thing." 

But for two more years my friend con- 
tinued to put money in, living all the time 
in a tiny apartment, denying himself even 
the comforts that were enjoyed by his 
department heads—determined that his 
product should be so much better than 
that of any competitor that his position 
would be simply unassailable. 

That was a good many years ago: his 
hopes have been fulfilled in overflowing 
measure. He sowed wisely and deeplv, 
and he has reaped an abundarfce. He 
could easily have cheated a little, easily 
been content with something less than the 
best, and managed to make a fair income. 
But wealth and large success and real 

reéminence would not and could not 

ave come. He has them all to-day, be- 
cause he knew that there was no short cut, 
no easier way. 


THE really big men of business build 
upon two elements—quality and faith. 
Any man can beat them once or twice by 
betraying their faith, but only those reap 
the big prizes who stand adamant against 
any temptation to cheat. I happened to 
be near enough Wall Street at the time of 
Harriman’s great battle with Hill to know 
something about it. It was a battle whose 
weapons were loyalty and faith. Would 
Hill's friends stand true to him? Would 
they sell out under the temptation of the 
immense profit? Would they cheat? 

“T may say that I think I controlled 
the policy of the Great Northern Railway 
Company and its predecessor as fully as 
the policy of any railway was ever con- 
trolled in this country," Hill once wrote, 
“yet I have never owned more than 10 or 
I2 per cent of the stock. I never owned a 
majority of it, but I always had a follow- 
ing of good, loyal stockholders. The men 
who were most active, covering only 
about thirty-five out of the hundred and 
twenty-five millions of stock, practically 
formed the company; but they desired 
that their other shareholders, whoever 
they were, might participate in anything 
that they were doing, if they thought it 
would be any advantage to them as 
shareholders." 

When the crisis came, when he had to 
appeal to the Northern Pacific share- 
holders to hold on to their stock in spite 
of the tremendous temptation to sell, 
they stood firm, and enabled him to con- 
tinue to control. The price went to a 
thousand dollars a share one day. 

“So great was the effort to get control,” 
said Hill, “that one of my friends in Lon- 
don, who owned two milone of Northern 
Pacific common, was oftered and refused 
fourteen millions for his stock.” 

A profit of twelve millions—and he re- 
fed: Twelve millions! It was worth that 
much to him to stand by a man who had 
stood by him and proved that he could be 
counted on to be fair and square. 


READERS of this magazine have been writing us about Bess Streeter 
Aldrich’s story, ‘‘Mother’s Dash for Liberty,” ever since it appeared. Next 
month Mrs. Aldrich will have another story, not only about Mrs. Mason, 
but about the whole Mason family. Spend Sunday with them, as Keith 
Baldridge does, and you will have almost as good a time as he did. 
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EILVARN ‘ISH 
Wade in Eight Colors 
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“Oh, I’m so glad you're goin 


to use ‘‘61’’ Floor Varnish 


too! It’s so much more durable than ordinary varnishes.”’ 


"Yes, Mrs. Brown, I'd say so! 
some thirty odd years and never had a complaint. 


I've used good old '*61" 
It's 


a varnish you can have confidence in.’ 


Any one of the beautiful, semi-transparent 
66, 4»» 

61'" wood-stain colors will give you the 
same satisfaction, whether you use it on fur- 
niture, floors, linoleum or other surfaces. 
You will find it a useful general purpose var- 
nish and one that differs from ordinary var- 
nishes, because it is so tough, and long-lasting. 


The smooth, lustrous surface of ''61"' 
Floor Varnish wears down very slowly, grad- 
ually, like a tough rubber heel. It does not 
scratch or mar white. It is heelproof, mar- 
proof and of course waterproof. 

**61** Floor Varnish stains and varnishes 
in one operation and flows on smoothly, with- 
out showing streaks, laps or brush marks. Its 
use is a profitable pleasure. 

So carefully is **61'* made and the color 
sothoroughly combined with the varnish, that 


Jest lt With a ammer- 


Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 
In Canada address, 3 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


YONI ION NG 


the result is not merely a varnish of beauty but 
one of extraordinary durability — the one 
characteristic upon which all varnish quality 
depends — and which many otherwise good 
varnishes lack. 
Send for Color Card and Sample Panel 
finished with ‘‘61.”? Try the hammer test on 
the sample panel. You may dent the wood, 
but the varnish won't crack. 

If you are building or decorating, engage 
a good painter. He knows Pratt & Lambert 
Varnishes, and will be glad to use them. 

Pratt & Lambert Varnishes are used by 
painters, specified by architects and sold by 
paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 

Our Guarantee: If any Pratt © Lambert 
Varnish fails to give satisfaction, you may have 
your money back. 


61 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


SS 7H 


**67** COLORS 
Light Oak 
Dark Oak 
Mahogany 

Walnut 
Forest Green 


Cherry 
Natural 
Dull Finish 
Ground Color 


Vitralite 


Notre WHITE 
All the truth about 
Vitralite, the Long- 
Life White Enamel, 
wouldsoundlikean 


over-statement. 
Those who use it 


for countless pur- 
poses, inside or out- 
side, can tell you 
most convincingly. 
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Automatic 


If somebody told you that you could hire a new bookkeeper and in a few 
minutes have him posting ledgers containing 6,000 accounts — 


'That this bookkeeper after entering folios, items, terms, debits and credits 
in their proper places, could instantly put down the correct balance in the 
last column of the ledger leaf — 


That he'd not only work for nothing, but pay you in the bargain — 
You'd say it was impossible. 


But that's exactly the kind of a bookkeeper the Chope-Stevens Paper 
Company of Detroit got when they bought their Burroughs. 


One girl operator is able, with its aid, to do the work of two 
experienced bookkeepers. All of the old-time trial balance 
worries are gone, and there's a big money saving in the bargain. 
The work is always accurate, because the machine does all the 
adding and subtracting. It is neat because the Burroughs 
prints every figure. 


Any Burroughs office, of which there are 207 in the United 
States and Canada (consult your telephone book or banker for 
the address of the nearest one), can tell you how a Burroughs 
machine can make your bookkeeping troubles disappear. 
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803 Characters—540 Printed Automatically 


Automatic operations — with the exception of punctuations— are 
encircled. Dates, IDEO punctuations and minus signs print auto- 
matically, The three-character descriptive symbols print as onc. 
Additions and subtractions are automatic. Column selection is 
likewise automatic. 
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Sunday Foods 


We marvel at how many mothers look on Puffed Grains as distinctly Sunday foods. Millions 
of Sunday breakfasts start with these bubble grains. And the typical Sunday supper is a bowl 
of Puffed Wheat in milk. 

But why for Sunday in, particular? 

That’s a wrong idea. Puffed Grains are not mere tidbits, not mere food delights. 

Puffed Wheat and Rice are whole grains steam exploded. They are made by Prof. Ander- 
son’s process—by shooting the grains from guns. 

They are toasted, flimsy bubbles, puffed to eight times normal size. The texture is enticing. 
The flavor is like nuts. i 

But the great fact is that every food cell has been blasted. Digestion is made easy and 
complete. Thus every atom of the whole grain feeds. 

These are ideal foods for every day—for every hour, in fact. Children need a whole-grain 
diet. Here are the best of whole-grain foods, best fitted to digest. 

Serve in every way you can. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 
Puffed 
Rice 
Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 


Puffed 
Wheat 


Corn 


Puffs 


Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 
—A Mixture 


Now your grocer has a new Puffed Grain delight. It is Puffed 
Rice Pancake Flour—a flour which we have perfected by testing 
3 a thousand blends. 

A Ground Puffed Rice is used to give the pancakes a fluffy tex- 
ture and a nutty taste. It makes the finest pancakes that were 
ever served. 


| to my inquiries men and women to 
, things about their own experience that 


What Prayer Has 
Done for Me 


(Continued from page 53) 


I was conscious all the while of a certain lack 
of complete satisfaction. I met people ev- 
ery now and then who were apparently get- 
ting something out of life that seemed to 
have passed me by. As I had opportunit 
I made inquiries among such people: 
was tremendously curious on the subject of 
prayer, in spite of myself. And in Toe 
i d me 


were wonderfully interesting. As each 
story came to me, I wrote it out and 
reserved it, until I had quite a file of 
burn documents on the subject of 
prayer. Let me summarize briefly one or 
two of these. I cannot reproduce in cold 
type the warmth and earnestness that 
Konk in the eyes of these people as they 
talked. Yet, even in written form, they 
speak in accents of confidence based on 
actual experience. 


AMAN told me this, as we sat in front 
of the fireplace of his little home, 
while his wife and mine were busy with 
their sewing in another room. 

“I was so glad you could come to 
dinner to-night,” he said simply. ‘‘It is 
the fifteenth anniversary of my coming to 
Millersville.” 

I remembered his coming very well. 
A forlorn-looking family they were—him- 
self, his frail little wife, and four half- 
starved children. Out of pity I had given 
him a job without asking for references, 
because I half suspected he could not 
furnish them. And in my foolish way I 
had supposed that it was J who had 
helped him to his feet again. I thought it 
was my doing; and not until that evening 
did I discover the real secret of his 
struggle out of failure into success. 

“I was pretty near the bottom when I 
arrived fifteen years ago,” he continued 
quietly. “You never asked me about the 
past; and I was grateful to you for it. If 
you had asked, and acted on the informa- 
tion, I do not know what might have be- 
come of us. For the record was black 
enough. 

“T have kept it a secret all these years; 
but to-night—on our anniversary—I 
should like to have you know. You may 
perhaps have suspected it: J was a 
defaulter: every cent I had saved in the 
world had been taken to pay for my dis- 
honesty, and it was only because my former 
employer took pity on my wife and children 
that I was not sent to jail.” 

He paused a moment, a quick flash of 
pain passing over his face, and I waited 
quietly for him to go on. 

“T need not bother you with all the 
sordid details,” he continued. “I was an 
expert accountant, as you know. It was 
part of the business of our company to 
administer concerns that had got them- 
selves into financial difficulty. We were 
often appointed receivers by the courts; 
and one such concern was turned over by 
my ee to my management. 

“Tt was the old, old story. I thought I 
saw an opportunity to make a quick, sure 
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Three great fears that haunt the fireside 


TE REE great fears walk 
with men from their 
offices to their homes, and sit 
with them by their firesides 
at night. 


They areas oldas the race; 
and yet newin the experience 
of every individual member 
of it. . 


They break rudely into 
conversations of husbands 
and wives, causing. sudden 
silences. They thrust them- 
selves between the faces of 
men and their little ones 
with quick stabs of appre- 


hension. 
Three gnawing fears: 


—the fear of the loss of health 
—the fear of the loss of the job 
—thefear of a dependent old age. 


Youth laughs at all three 
fears. Health seems bound- 
less then; the job a mere 
game; and old age lost in the 
far; dim future. 


The fear that seems foolish 
at 21 is very real at 35 


UT many a man comes to 


himself with a start in his 
early thirties or forties. 


“I am not progressing as fast 
as I ought," he says to himself. 
*Other men are passing me." 
And he begins to ask very earn- 


estly: *Where am I going to be 


ten years from now ?" 


In such a mental attitude men 
turn in large numbers to the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute. 

For this is a distinguishing 
characteristic of the Institute— 
a fact which makes it unique 
among the forces of business 
training. 


The men who turn to it are 
not boys; their average age is a 
little over thirty; and eighty-five 
per cent of them are married. 


They are attracted to the Institute as it 
enables them thru the teaching of all the 
fundamentals of business to safeguard them- 
selves against two of the Three Great Fears 
—loss of a job and dependent old age. 


For years the Institute has devoted itself 
exclusively to the single work of training 
men for higher executive positions in bus- 


` iness—the positions that demand a know- 


ledge of the fundamentals that underlie all 
business—the positions which banish the 
fear of the loss of a job or dependent old 
age. The Institute offers no training for 
specialized tasks of narrow opportunity. It 
has only one course of executive training. 


Advisory Council 

On its Advisory Council are: Frank 
A. Vanderlip, the financier; John Hays 
Hammond, the eminent engineer; Jere- 
miah W. Jenks, the statistician and econ- 
omist; General Coleman duPont, the 
well-known business executive; and 
Joseph French Johnson, Dean of the New 
York University School of Commerce. 


95,000 men enrolled 


HE proof of the Institute’s power 
is found in the men who are now 
moving forward to larger success with 
the help of its training. Amongits 95,000 


subscribers are such men as. E. R. 
Behrend, President of the Hammermill 
Paper Co., William D' Arcy, President of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, Melville W. Mix, President of 
the Dodge Manufacturing Co. , and scores 
of others. 


At least you owe it to yourself 
to investigate 


F you are in your twenties, or thirties, 

or forties, it lies within your power 
to give yourself the kind of training that 
will banish fear. 


The fear of the breakdown that so 
often comes from the futile struggle in a 
monotonous position need never trouble 
you. You may lift yourself forever out 
of the class of men of whom there are too 
many into the class for whom the demand 
always exceeds the supply. 


An Institute that can help you do this 
—that has proved its help in thousands 
of other lives—is worth your investiga- 
tion at least. 


Investigation is easy 


O make investigation very easy tbe 

Alexander Hamilton Institute has 
published a 116 page book, ‘Forging 
Ahead in Business.’’ To thousands of men 
it has proved the great turning point; it 
contains valuable information, and is 
worth an evening of any man's time. It 
is free; and will be sent entirely without 
obligation. It is the first step in the ban- 
ishment of fear; send for your copy now. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
201 Astor Place, New York City 


Send me ‘Forging Ahead in Busi- 
ness" FREE. 


Name ..... 


“Print here 


Business 
Position... — M DEEE A PERPER 
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Kohler "'Viceroy"' Bath Recess Pattern 


Kohler leadership in the realm of plumbing 
ware is the result of forty-six years of doing 
things well. 


And the Kohler idea of ''doing things well” 
means imparting to the unseen details a value 
as marked and permanent as that which dis- 
tinguishes the superiorities that are visible and 
readily apparent. This value is assured by 
the Kohler name glazed inconspicuously into 
the enamel. 


Whether it be the famous ‘‘Viccroy’’ Bathtub 
installed in some fine home or hotel, or a 
complete plumbing equipment for a great 
factory, or a kitchen sink, it is a worthy 
Kohler product through and through, the 
result of this forty-six years of well-doing. 


Kohler quality, the direct result of this ex- 
perience, has a particular significance for the 
architect, plumber, and Kohler users, to whom 
lasting value is a paramount consideration. 
May we send you, with our compliments, an 
interesting and well-illustrated book which de- 
scribes the method employed at the great 
Kohler community factory in the making of a 
complete line of enameled plumbing ware 
unusual in beauty and service? 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


Kohler Co., Kohler, Wisconsin 
Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 
AND TWELVE AMERICAN BRANCHES 


MANUFACTURERS OF ENAMELED PLUMBING 


a MET am um Rue mm m 


KOHLER 


Also MEANS 46 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


WARE 


| profit. 


(then. they would be replaced. 


There were funds in the bank 
representing accounts that I had collected. 
I would need them only for a week or two; 
I would 


i have my profit and no one be the wiser. 


How many thousand men, I wonder, have 
seen the same mirage and lost their lives 
pursuing it? 

*[ *borrowed' the funds; I made the 
move in the market, and lost. And after 
weeks of terror which almost robbed me of 
my senses, my shortage was discovered. 
My employers took my savings, my 
home, my insurance—everything. The 
amount was almost enough to cover the 
shortage, and, in pity for the children— 
as I have said—they let me go—a broken, 
useless wreck without destination or plan. 

“The loss of my savings was bad enough 
for a man at my time of life. But that was 
the least of my disasters. The experience 
had utterly destroyed my belief in myself; 
I walked the streets unnerved; I was a 
crook, saved from jail by my wife's help- 
lessness, and the thought obsessed me.” 


AGAIN he paused a moment, and I could 
see that he was wondering just how 
to go on. à 

"[ won't take you through those 
weeks," he said; “they hurt, even at this 
distance. But one afternoon, when | had 
tramped the streets all day looking for 
work and had found nothing, I opened the 
front door and stepped into the cold room 
where we were living. And there, beside 
the bed, I found my wife on her knees. 

“She did not hear me enter. Her mind 
and heart were far away. She was praying 
— praying out loud—praying as I had 
neyer heard anyone pray before or since, 
calling out to the God of hopeless, help- 
less men and women to put new courage 
into me, and to show us the way out. I 
cannot explain it: I do not pretend to 
understand. But in another instant, I, 
who had not prayed before for vears, 
found myself by her side... and somehow, 
as we knelt there, our cry rising to heaven 

. somehow there was born into my heart 
the firm conviction that God had heard. . . . 

“I stood up after that a changed man. 
The next day we took the tiny bit of 
money that was left to us and bought 
tickets for the farthest point to which it 
would carry us. That point happened to 
be Millersville; and the following morning 
| came to you. 

“That sounds like the end of the 
struggle, but it was really only the begin- 
ning. | took the job you offered me, but 
I took it as a broken man. | had no faith 
in myself; every day | expected to make a 
shp that would cost me my chance. The 
terror of what would happen if I lost this 
place made me almost unfit for work. 
Only one thing saved me, a thing not of 
this earth. Every morning, after break- 
fast, she and 1 dropped to our knees: 
every evening we knelt together ^ and 
thanked God that He had carried me 
through one more day. 

“Tt was the faith that He poured into 
me night and morning that pulled me 
through. 1 tell vou, Mr. Thornton, that 
prayer is no matter of speculation with 
me. This home, and my wife and children, 
and everything worth while in my life, are 
à monument to the truth that prayer is 
heard and answered." 

Tha. was a man's story; and this is a 
woman's: - 
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Everything in Mechanical Equipment and Supplies wider one Roof 


How a Fairbanks Branch 


House can serve You 


HE Fairbanks Company 

maintains 22 Branch 
Houses in leading business 
centers. 


These Branch Houses are 
a chain of mechanical equip 
ment department stores. 


Under one roof each house 
stocks full lines of mill, mine, 
railway supplies and special 
Lies— scales—valves—power 
lransmission— trucks and 
wheelbarrows—engines and 
pumps—automobile and 
service station equipment 
machine tools. 


“The Fairbanks Company 
O. K." covers everything sold 
i the Fairbanks Branch 
House. 


This guarantee means that 
The Fairbanks Company 
stands squarely behind all 
equipment and supplies which 
leave its doors. You may be 
sure that any merchandise 
bearing “ The Fairbanks Com 


pany O. K.” is right in price 
and of the highest quality. 


At the nearest Branch 
House you will find experi- 
enced men who can help you 
in filling your exact require- 
ments. 


"OR 85 years The 

Fairbanks Company 
has worked closely with 
industry at home and in 
all parts of the world. 
During this time The 
Fairbanks Company's 
business has increased 
steadily from year to vear. 


Progressive manufacturers 
are feeling the wisdom of 
centralizing their. purchases. 
The Fairbanks Company, 
through its branch houses 
and dealers, meets this need. 


The nearest Branch 
House will be glad to have 
you call. 


THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY 


Administrative Offices 


FAI RBANKS 


Company 


VALVES - POWER TRANSMISSION 


MILL, MINE & RAILWAY SUPPLIES - SCALES - 


MACHINE TOOLS, TRUCKS & WHEELBARROWS, ENGINES & PUMPS, AUTOMOBILE AND SERVICE STATION EQUIPMENT 


NEW YORK 


look for this tag 
our guarantee 


Branch Houses 


Albany New York 
Baltimore Paterson 
Boston Philadelphia 
Birmingham Pittsburgh 
Bridgeport Providence 
Buffalo Rochester 
Chicago Scranton 
Detroit St. Louis 
Hartford Syracuse 
Newark Utica 


New Orleans Washington 


Havana, CUBA 
Lonpon, ENGLAND 
BiRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 
GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 
Panis, FRANCE 
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Feet that never 


OW many feet pass up 
your front stairs in a 
lifetime! Or even in a year! 


How many footsteps of 
friends, relatives and visitors 
pass through your front hall 
in the same period! The to- 
tal number is almost be- 
yond belief. 


And yet, in the well-kept 
home, the countless feet 
never touch the floor. If the 


stairs and floors are kept 


protected, these feet walk 
on paint or varnish. They 
cannot touch the wood; the 
wood cannot wear. 


The same principle holds 
true with the exterior of 


“Save the Surface! Use 

Paint and Varnish and 

increase the employment 
labor." 


Wm. B. Witson 
Secretary of Labor 


© 1919 Save the Surface Campaign 


touch the Floor 


your house, if properly 
painted. The elements of 
destruction never reach such 
a house—their battle is only 
with the protective coating. 
The surface is the danger 
point with floors and stairs 
and house exteriors—with 
every product of wood, iron, 
steel, concrete, cement or 
stucco. Save the surface and 
you save all. 


q 


We have prepared a book which you 
will find as interesting as itis valuable. 
It will tell you some startling new 
things about surface protection as a 
means to prevent loss. Thoroughly 
illustrated. Send for a copy. Address 
Save the Surface Campaign, Room 
632, The Bourse, Philadelphia. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


is issued by the Save the Surface Committee representing the 
Paint, Varnish and Allied Industries, whose products, taken as a 
whole, serve the primary purposes of preserving, protecting, and 
beautifying the innumerable products of the lumber, metal, 
cement and manufacturing industries and their divisions. 


An iron fence needs rust-insur- 
ance through regular surface 


protection. With this treat- 


ment it should last indefinitely. 
In view of the cost of iron fence 
and the long life expected from 
it, every business instinct calls 
for surface protection. 


Linoleum—tough substance as 
it is—is greatly benefited by 
surface protection. Wear and 
tear is then reduced to a 
minimum. Linoleum on the 
floor of your kitchen, pantry, 
vestibule, bathroom—in the 
hospitals—in your office—gets 
the hardest kind of service. 
Give your linoleum an occa- 
sional coat of varnish. Save 
the surface and you save all. 


"SAVE THE 


SURFACE AND YOU SAVE ALL'- faint V Varnish 
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What Prayer Has Done for Me 


83 


She was left a widow with three chil- 
dren, and there was no way for her to 


support them but by teaching school. | 
She had been a school-teacher before her | 
marriage, and she felt sure that if she 


could secure an appointment she would 
make good. But things had changed a 
good deal since her teaching days; new 
subjects had been added; examinations 


were required—and she doubted whether 


she could fit herself to pass. 

By borrowing books and working late 
at night after the children were in bed, 
she prepared herself as best she could. 
The day of the examination drew near; 
and, as Fate would have it, on the very 
night before the test she was kept up all 
night long by one of her babies, who was 
sick. So she came to the examination 
red-eyed, sleepless, with a dull, throbbing 
head. 


And when the papers were passed and | 12 $ 


she glanced at the questions, it came over 
her like a sickening blow that there was 
not a single question she could answer. 
For a moment she had no impulse but to 
burst into tears and run from the room. 
It seemed too much. All her work and 
hopes, all the dream of keeping her chil- 
dren and giving them a decent home and 
chance in the world—all gone. 

“I threw my arms across the desk and 
buried my face,” she told me. “Out of 
the bitterness of my disappointment I 
cried out to God. ‘They are your children 
as well as mine! I cried. ‘It is not my 
fault that I was left a widow. I have done 
the best I could. Oh, God, do not desert 
me. 

The tears welled into her eyes even as 
she told it: but they were banished at once 
by a triumphant smile. 

“He heard me,” she said quietly. “As 
plainly as I hear your voice, I heard His 
speaking to me. As I sat there, my face 
-hidden in my arms, it was as if a cool hand 
had been placed on my forehead. A great 
sense of peace and confidence took posses- 
sion of me. I gathered courage to look at 
the questions again. They were hard— 
but not all of them were impossible. I 
set to work to do the best I could, and 
somehow, by His help, I came through. 

“ My record was not perfect; but it was 
good enough to give me my chance. He 
carried me through that day; and He has 
helped me through every day since.” 
I WISH I could reproduce the fine fervor 

of her tones. No man who heard her 
could have doubted that she spoke what 
she knew. She and the man I have spoken 
of are only two of scores whose experience 
I gathered in those searching days; and 
each added experience seemed to help me 
a little in my own difficulty. 

Gradually, through the weeks and 
months, the objections that had been 
obstacles to prayer for me were one by one 
removed. I came to understand, first of 
all, why it is that I am not too insig- 
nificant to be an object of God's affection 
and care. The number of individuals in 
whom any one person can be interested is 
measured only by that person's capacity 
for love. A miser loves only himself; a 
mother can love a homeful of children, 
knowing every detail of the life of each 
child and fading an unfailing interest in 
every thought and movement. To the 
casual visitor a schoolroom seems to 
contain merely a bewildering collection of 
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HE spirit that keeps Heinz kitchens so 
spotless is the spirit of cleanliness. This 
spirit animates every employee. It penetrates 
every nook and corner, like the sunshine and 
the fresh air which come in so freely through 
the big windows. It radiates from immac- 
ulate floors and walls, is reflected from spot- 
less utensils and is personified by the workers 
themselves in their freshly laundered uni- 
forms. No careful housewife is more anxious 
about the appearance of her kitchen than these 
workers are about the appearance of theirs. 
Amid such surroundings are made the 
Heinz 57 Varieties, whose appetizing quali- 
ties are enhanced by the certain knowledge 
that they are also pure and wholesome. 


HEINZ 5 


VARIETIES 


Baked Beans Spaghetti 
Cream of Tomato Soup Ketchup 
Pickles Vinegar Worcestershire Sauce 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada aré packed in Canada 
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The healthfulness of pine forests 


—stored upinacake of soap 


"wipe. 


N eminent medical authority says of 

Packer's Tar Soap, “It contains the 
balsamic virtues of the pines in a high 
degree.” 


Pure pine-tar is indeed the basic element in 
Packer’s Tar Soap; blended, to be sure, with 
pure glycerine and healing vegetable oils in 
the inimitable “Packer” way. 


In shampooing, be sure that you rub the 
pleasant-smelling piney lather diligently into 
every part of the scalp. In this way the 
stored-up balsamic virtues of the pine-tar 
are given a chance to work their healing in- 
fluence with the tiny hair cells and follicles. 


The appearance and health of your hair as a 
whole, remember, depend on the individual 
well-being of those thousands of hairs which 
compose your “head of hair.” 


Remember, too, that the sensible way to 
insure that well-being in future years, is to 
use “Packer’s” regularly, in caring for your 
hair and scalp. You cannot begin too early. 


. 
Our Manual, “The Hair and Scalph—Modern Care and Treatment,” 
contains 36 pages of practical information. Sent free on request. 
For sample half-cake send ten cents. 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


* Pure as the Pines? 


Packer's Liquid Tar Soap, delicately perfumed, Cleanses delightfully 
and refreshes the scalp—keeping the hair soft and attractive. 
Liberal sample bottle 10v. 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 86], 116-120 West 32nd Street, New York City 


PACKER PRODUCTS ARE SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE 


children, miscellaneous and uninterest- 
ing. But they are not so to the teacher. 
She knows them all, understands and 
sympathizes with them, and finds them 
all wonderfully interesting. 

So there have been a few men in the 
world with hearts big enough to carry the 
hopes and fears and ambitions and faith 
of tens of thousands of their fellow men. 
Of such men, it seems to me, it is rightly 
said that they are only a little lower than 
the angels. I no longer find it hard to step 
the little distance from those men —who 
could love thousands of their fellows— -to 
a God whose infinite care can surround 
millions of us day and night. 

I long ago ceased, also, to think of 
prayer as merely asking God for some- 
thing. That conception was, for a long 
time, a stumbling block. “If God is 
good," I said to myself, "then He knows 
what is good for us. And He will no morc 
withhold it—for the lack of our asking-- 
than a human father would withhold 
benefits from his child because the child 
failed to argue for them. God will give us 
what He knows to be good; we cannot 
expect Him to change the course of the 
universe, or of nature’s laws, for our 
special beneht." 


THA" thought, I say, has long since 
ceased to trouble me. My prayers are 
no more filled with petitions to God than 
the conversation of the young men in our 
company is filled with petitions to me. 
There are a half-dozen of the more im- 
portant of my younger associates who 
have married and built their homes in our 
part of town; and almost every evening 
one or more of them—sometimes quite à 
group—drop in with their wives. My 
wife and I have come to regard thesc 
evening visits as among the most pleasant 
features of our life. We look forward to 
their coming; and are conscious of a 
feeling of disappointment if an evening 
passes and no one of them drops in. 

They talk to us about all sorts of things 
—their work, their children, their house- 
hold troubles and triumphs, their in- 
vestments—everything, ‘in fact, that 
enters into the make-up of normal, grow- 
ing lives. Sometimes one of them has a 
real problem, or a trouble too big for his 
experience to solve alone. At such times 
he comes to us as frankly and as unaffect- 
edly as though we were his own parents; 
and we should feel slighted if he did not 
come. There is as much joy to us in help- 
ing him to lift his load as there is relief to 
him in having it lifted. 3 

To be sure, the news that they bring me 
about themselves is not always news. I 
know more of what is going on in their 
lives than they suspect. But I like just 
as much to hear it from their own lips. 
Those evening visits never grow tiresome 
to me. My wife and I, and each of them 
and their wives, have come to look upon 
them as sessions rich in vision and in 
happiness. 

And those sessions have helped me 
much to understand the visits of His 
children to God, which we call prayer. ! 
think of Him no longer as a great monarch 
on a throne; nor even as a great executiv: 
issuing orders, and tremendously en- 
gaged with the business of managing th: 
universe. He is too good an executive 
ever to be busy. Rather I picture Him as 
a friend blessed with the calm confidence 
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as, t = ree. Travel-Bag 

Jae = ‘Vo those who respond promptly 10 this 

e will m» = | advertisement. we will send: with the outfit, 
à = | Absolutely Free, a Combination Wind- 
rm = | Shield and Sunshade and ‘Travel-Bag. ‘This 

uld SN E article is made to fit over all, or any part, of 

Fi feo : the Cariole. 


Nr 


It shields the child from rain, sun-glare, or 
drafts, and thus makes it possible for him to spend 
more time inthe open. It also serves as a Travel- 
Bag—see illustration—and makes it an easy 
matter for the Cariole to go with Baby on vaca- 
tions. Many Carioles have traveled around the 
world in this convenient way. 
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The Baby Cariole 


amer = \ play-place and a slumber-chamber for baby with plenty of room to romp, play, 
to (gt = kick, stretch, and grow in perfect freedom, happiness, and safety. 

"me? s ‘The smooth-running, rubber-tired wheels make it easy to roll the Cariole outdoors 
VER $ to porch or lawn, where baby can spend most of his time in the health-yiving fresh air. 
ium = The precious little tenant is protected all the time from flies, mosquitoes, and 
ates P neighborhood animals by rust-proof, finely woven wire screening on all sides and by 
A ais = a snugly fitting mosquito net over the top. 
PET. In the early days of the baby's life the mattress and spring are raised to bassinet 
ey t height, which is about as high as the seat of a chair. This saves the mother's strength, 


mes quit 


Wind-Shield Attached 


The Baby Cariole is a practica! necessity—not 
a luxury. It saves money ause it makes un- 
necessary the purchase of basket, bassinet, 
and crib. It cares for the baby asleep and 
awake, and will serve as a crib until he is old 
enough to sleep in a bed. It consists of frame- 
work of light, thoroughly seasoned wood 
(enameled in white) which will not swell or 
warp—sides covered with strong, fine mesh, 
rust - proof wire screen — luxuriously soft, 
thick, first-class mattress (spring and mat- 
tress can be raised to different heights)— 


strong, easy-running, rubber-tired wheels— 
and a close-fitting mosquito netting which 
covers the top--strongly built, and will last 


indefinitely. Hundreds of families have used 
a Baby Cariole to serve three and four children. 
Its appearance is unusually attractive—to see 
a Cariole is to want a baby. The outfit comes 
folded; assembling the parts is a matter of 


prevents stooping and lifting, and makes the care of the baby easier. 

When the creeping stage comes, mattress and spring are dropped to the lower rest. 
Baby cannot possibly fall out. Nor can he climb out until he is two years old. After 
that, The Baby Cariole will serve as a roomy, comfortable bed. 

P . 
Right in Your 


30 Days’ Tria Own Home 
Easy Monthly Payments 


The Baby Cariole is far superior to a crib from every point of view; it is healthier 
and more comfortable than the cramped, stuffy confines of a perambulator. It is a 
boon to the mother as well as to the child, because it reduces lifting and handling of 
the child to a minimum, and because while in the Cariole the baby—asleep or awake 
—does not require constant watching. 

We want The Baby Cariole to prove its worth right in your own home, and with- 
out the slightest risk or obligation on your part. We want you to see your child screened 
from danger and annoyance, sleeping wherever it is best to sleep—outdvors or in - in 
the breeze or out of drafts—in the sunshine or in the shade. 

Then, we want you to see how Baby awake will love the Cariole and how he will 


ste minutes and ease. When Sort The Baby thrive in it. You can have him near you wherever you are, without holding him. He 
Cariole is 42 inches long, 2 inches wide, All bi lv in his s. r $i » castle 
and 29M inches ford AS rto top of frame. will be serenely content in his safe, roomy, airy, comfortable castle. 


So, we make this offer: We will send you at our risk a 
Baby Cariole (complete outfit), transportation prepaid by us. 


ms ` You may use it every day and every night for a month. Then, if you don't like it, or Baby does »'t like it, or if for 
— any reason in the world vou wish to return it, you may do so at our expense. Your first payment will be refunded. 
t If you: decide to keep The Baby Cariole, you can pay in little monthly installments. Only perfectly new and 

- unused Cariole outfits are sold. You need have no fear that a used mattress will be sent you—we destroy them. 


Enclosed is $1.00. Send me. transportation prepaid, d 
Baby Cariole Complete Outfit and the Wind-Shield and Trav 
Bag. If satistied, I will send you $2 00 s month for ten ( 
months. If not sstisfed, ] will return the Cariole within 
dsvs st vour expense, and vou will refund first pas ment 


n 

Sogi On receipt of $1.00 (personal checks accepted) The Baby 

Cariole. complete in all respects, and the Free Wind-Shield Use this Coupon 
bs = r e r and Travel-Bag will be cue you, transportation pes by ’ ! 
yn ax 5 us. Let Baby use it 30 days an nights at our risk. = 
= If vou wich to return the outfit, you may do so at our expense, and your first payment will be refunded SRR RAS SSeS eee 

DT = Without quibble or question; the trial will not have cost you a penny. There are absolutely no strings to THE BABY CARIOLE COMPANY 
ex = this offer. lf you decide to keep The Baby Cariole, send us $2.00 à month for only ten (10) months, total 80 Liberty Street, Albany, N. Y. 
pU" > price, $21.00.” 


If you prefer to settle at once rather than pay monthly, send us $19.50. The 30 days’ 
approval ober and return privilege apply to cash purchasers also. If you do not need the Cariole now, send 


or literature anyway. 


Write for terms on Canadian and Foreign orders 
80 Liberty Street 


The Baby Cariole Company ^w New York 
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TRUCKS 


The Big Brother to the Railroads 


Kelly Accessibility 


HE accessibility of the Kelly Series K 

engine means even more to owners than 
its famous excess power. It means that easy 
and proper care which makes the Kelly engine 
outlive others. 


The radiator located on the cowl does not 
obstruct access to motor. The hood opens 
from either side, or is easily removed al- 
together. 


As the operator faces the truck with hood re- 
moved, the engine is at the height of a work 
bench. Magneto, water pump, carburetor, 
hand hole to crank case, oil-intake, are all 


instantly ''get-at-able." The simplicity of the 
motor and accessories permits adjustment of 
any part without affecting others. 


This ease of access and this simplicity encour- 
age Kelly drivers to give to their trucks that 
otherwise neglected daily care which is abso- 
lutely essential to long life of a motor truck. 


All of which is possible only because the Kelly- 
Springfield Truck has been designed and built 
as a unit in one plant and under the undivided 
responsibility of one Manufacturer. And that 
is why Kellys work while many others are 
being worked upon. 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD MOTOR TRUCK CO., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
Builders of High-grade Motor Trucks 


Write for name of nearest Kelly user, 
and get first-hand information about 
actual performance. 


T ibe a 


-a See Does ro 


"Have operated Kelly trucks continually since 1912. Tried other makes 
during this time, but will give Kellys the preference when in the market for 
additional equipment. Our trucks are in constant use, every day, early and 
late, and our experience has been that we can always depend on Kellys.” 
GRISWOLD & WALKER, Inc., By Wellington Walker 
Chicago, Ill. 
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that comes from infinite wisdom and 
experience, ready to be more interested 


in me than in any other thing in the world, l 869- l 9 l 9 


yet endowed with the infinite capacity for 
an equal interest in every other one of | SOTH ANNIVERSARY—FIFTY YEARS OF. PROGRESS 
His children. I have come to picture Him | Z 
this way, and it has helped me tremen- 
dously in my talks with Him. 

I can understand now a phrase that 
puzzled me when the school-teacher spoke 
it. She said that she felt as if God were as 
glad to talk to her as she to Him. I 
know what she meant. He has built the 
world and furnished it; but for some rea- 
son known only to Himself He has limited 
His own capacity for operating it. He has 
created Auman will—a thing free and 
capable. of resisting even His infinite 
power. Only through the operation of 
these millions of human wills can He get 
the results accomplished in the universe 
which He wants accomplished. Only in 
toes human wills can He find companion- 
ship. 

5o He waits, knowing in advance all the 
news that will be carried to Him; yet 
loving to have it carried; eager to be 
talked to and to talk; seeking opportunity 
through the still small voice of conscience 
to make His suggestions known — a great, 
friendly counselor and helper. 


I: IS to that conception that I owe an 

serenity which my friends may remat 
in me; it is because of the sense of His 
companionship that I ride so easil 

through the experiences under which 
other men grow old. Sometimes, to be 
sure, I have been driven to Him by bur- 
dens and worries that were too much for 
my own strength. I have known, in a 
small way, what Lincoln meant when he 


said, “I have been driven many times to e 
my knees by the overwhelming conviction 
that I had nowhere else to go; my own 
wisdom and that of all around me seemed 


insufficient for the day." He would be 

less than God were He not eager to help 

in times like those. “They . . . are at , f . ’ 

their wit’s end," says the Psalmist.| Three vinegars—Malt, Cider and White—all made of the 


“Then they cry unto the Lord.” I have A : : : : 
busvs aberit ete Bearmy E nd. choicest materials, with the care and skill that long experience 


and to cry, and to be answered. has proved good and aged in wood to develop the aroma. 
But my prayers are not made u of You should be sure of the vinegar ou buy for salads, 
such cries: I do not wait for crises in which 


and every table and cooking purpose. 
The Heinz label is your guarantee. 


Every drop awakens flavor. 


Malt, Cider and White. 
Pints, quarts and half-gallons, in bottles filled and 
sealed in the Heinz establishment. 


HEIN Zoiiveou 


Heinz methods and ideals in the prepa- 
ration of foods were taken to deville, 
Spain, and fromthe Heinz plant across 
the ocean comes this pure, rich, whole- 
some Olive Oil. 


to turn to the Great Companion. Rather 
I have learned a little of the secret of the 
great souls of the ages. Of Horace Bush- 
nell, who said, “I fell into the habit of 
talking to God on every occasion. I talk 
mayeli, asleep at night, and open the morn- 
ing talking with him.” Of Thomas 
Browne: “I have resolved to pray more 
and to pray always,” he wrote, “to pray 
in all places where quietness inviteth, in 
the house, on the highway, and on the 
street; and to know no street or passage 
in this city that may not witness that I 
have not fcrgotten God.” 

In the morning I like to talk with God 
about the plans for the day; a dozen 
times, in the rush of things at the office, 
I close my eyes for a moment and am 
lifted out of myse'f cnto the great heights 


is 
= 


PURE MALT 
VINEGAR 


of His companionship, from which all 

problems look singularly small and simple, Some of the Baked Beans 

and at an utterly ee eria and Spaghetti 

always, after such a little visit with Him, jd 

I feel as refreshed as though I had bathed . QUUM, Cream of Tomato Soup 
my forehead in a cool, sparkling spring. x Tomato Ketchup 


And insomnia, which used to hold its v A 5 
threatening Sn aver eae every period A Hl H eina goods sold in Canada are packed 17 Canada 
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er I Want: 


‘The “crackle” and “feel” of Old Hampshire 
Bond are unmistakable 


‘The clean, crisp, snowy sheets lend an added 
influence to your business messages that is worth 
far more to you—yes, in actual dollars—-than the 
few cents per pound you save by using a paper 
not as good as Old Hampshire Bond. 


‘Think of the men to whom you wrote yesterday 


Aren't they men you want to impress with your 
good taste and your sound business judgment? 


That is the vital reason why you should use 


Old. Hampshire Bond. 


Your printer will show you specimen letter- 
heads, or we will send you, on request, the 
Hampshire Book of Samples. 


Ask for a copy of “Why Your Form Letters 
Do Not Pay"—a valuable book on the sub- 
ject of. business correspondence. 


Old Hampshire Stationery is made for the use of men and women 
who know and appreciate fine paper for personal correspondence. 


JJampehire Paper Company 
Souf Galley File. yo 


when the work grew too tense, has dis- 
appeared under the shadow of His quiet- 
ing presence. 

Men have sometimes said to me that 
there seems to be a peculiar calm and easy 


| confidence about the atmosphere of our 


office. “I never knew a place,” they have 
said, "where things seem so much to be 
getting themselves done almost auto- 


| matically without stress or strain or 
», 


friction.” They notice that; and only a 
few of them suspect the secret of it—that 
the quiet presence of the Senior Partner 
pervades the whole organization. 

We do not grow old in the Millersville 
Cutlery Works, because we have ceased to 
struggle against the current. We are hard 
at work; and yet our spirits are always 
relaxed, allowing themselves to be carried 
forward on the great moving surface of 
His plan and purposes. We do the best 
we can every day, without haste or worry. 
And deep in our consciousness is the 


, healing and preserving knowledge that 


we travel in the companionship of the 
stars in their courses; and that under- 
neath us are the Everlasting Arms. 


DURING the past seven years a New 
York physician and his wife have 
taken 95 babies irito their home, all of 
whom have been adopted into good 


| families. In an article next month 
; his physician, Dr. Henry Dwight 


Chapin, tells a great many interesting 
things he has learned from this re- 
markable experience. 


How a Bug Travels 


THE railroad administration has been 
convicted of carrying undesirable pas- 
sengers free. And this at a time when not 
even the President travels on a pass! 
The travelers are familiar to everyone 
who knows what paris green was invented 
for. They areourold enemy the potato bug, 


' more properly, but no more favorably, 


known as the Colorado potato beetle. 
This is how the detectives ran the case 
down: Idaho has long been a potato-bug- 
less paradise. But when a certain carload 
of Idaho potatoes reached Los Angeles, 


| there was the ubiquitous bug, sitting on 


every other spud! California protested to 
Idaho, and Idaho replied with heat that 


there wasn't a bug in the state. 


The Department of Agriculture sleuths 
took up the trail. They reported that the 
car, the contents of which had thrown sus- 
picion on the fair name of Idaho, had pre- 
viously been loaded with potatoes in 


| Colorado, the home of the potato beetle, 


had delivered its load in Oklahoma, had 


| gone on as an "empty" to Kansas City, 


7. 


yoming, and so into 
e California-bound 


then to a town in 
Idaho to pick up t 
potatoes, 

And all the while the bugs had been 
having a free ride, somewhat inclined to 
grumble at the dining facilities, but break- 
ing their fast royally on the ride from 
Idaho to California after a roundabout 
journey half across the continent. 

The railroad administration is being 
asked by the Department of Agriculture 
to see dia the free pass privilege to the 
citizens of Bugville is rescinded. 
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; entertainment 
making talent. 
vy Great stars and great 
authors who combine 
to delight the world- 


‘The best theatres are now showing 
FOX Entertainments because they 
do justice to the great writers and the | 
great stars who interpret the fine things ` 
which thorougly absorb the attention of 
the American people - 


FOX 


"d ENTERTAINMENTS 


M 


< Hend the theatre that presents them! 
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The famous Valspar V. yore test brought home— 


“Oh, no, mother won't mind. She did 
this herself the other day just to show Mrs. 
Bates how perfectly wonderful the floor is 
since we had it varnished. 


‘You see, Josephine, it doesn't hurt the 
varnish a single bit. "Cause this isn't just the 
ordinary varnish like the kind that turns all 
white when you leave the soap dish setting 
onit. This is Va/spar varnish. 


“You can pour the boilingest water in the 
world on Valspar, and it won’t turn white. 


**We have it in the bathroom too, and it 
doesn't matter how much spatter you make, 
it won't show any spots. 


“Papa says he's going to have all our 
floors and windowsills varnished with Valspar 
—and our front door and vestibule too.”’ 


VALENTINE’S 


LSPAR 


The Varnish Tnat Won't Turn White 


Why not have this wonderful waterproof 
varnish on the floors, the linoleum, the 
woodwork, and the furniture in your home? 


It is easy to apply; it dries over night; and 
once on, it wears and wears and WEARS. 
And it will nevér spot or turn white, no 
matter what happens! 


These Enamels are composed of pig- 
VALSPAR ments, finel und in Valspar and 
ENAMELS have all the desirable qualities of Valspar 

itself for outdoor or indoor work of all 
kinds. They are made in 12 rich colors, and in black and 
white. Like Valspar Varnish they are absolutely water- 
proof and very durable. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 
436 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Largest Manufacturers of High-grade Varnishes in the World 
ESTABLISHED 1832 
Toronto 


VARNTSE V St 


erdam 
(Trade Mark) 
W. P. FULLER & CO., San Francisco and Principal Paciñc Coast Cities 


Copyright 1919, Valentine & Company 


New York Chicago 
Boston 


Special Offer: Don’t be content merely 
with reading about Valspar— Use it. 

For 25c. in stamps we will send you 
enough Valspar to finish a small table or 
chair. Or, if you will write your dealer's 
name on bottom line you need send us 
only 15c. for sample can. 


Your Name 


The famous Valspar 
boiling-water test 
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What Is Wasted | SOLUBLE (INSTANT) 


Barrington Hall 


Coffee 


Time? 


(Continued from page 19) 


puts his mind to it, business success, in 
the sense of making money, is the very 
easiest occupation there is. It is absurdly 
simple. I tried it once. 

To some people it may sound like a lot, 
and to others it will undoubtedly sound 
like a handful of small change, but the 
year I tried it I made— Nao, the tax col- 
lectors are everywhere; I’d better be cau- 
tious. Let’s put it this way: I made four 
times as much that year as I had the year 
before. And it cost me this: 

Golf Books and Church Disposition 

Tennis Reading Clubs Hair 

Bridge Theatres Friends Health 
Association with my family 


So I put that year down as time wasted. 


It was wasted because I got out of it so | 


little that I honestly wanted, and lost so 
much that I did want. It wosn't worth 
what it cost me. And I decided that the 
next year I wouldn't make quite so much 
—and I didn’t. Incidentally, I had a 
much happier time generally. It was at 
this period that I finally figured out what 
I actually did want out of life, and what I 
could afford to pay for it—and set about 

etting it as fast as I conveniently could. 

here were so many different things I 
longed for that I realized how little chance 
there was unless I guarded every minute 


of every day. I am still working on that | 
same principle. I am writing this while | 


somebody else is late for dinner. 


NFORTUNATELY, there aren't any 

more fairies, or at least there aren't 
any more of the kind / mean. But if there 
were, and suddenly some morning, just 
after I'd helped a decrepit old lady down 
the subway steps, she should turn into one 
of those dear old-fashioned fairies dressed 
like a circus equestrienne and wave her 
umbrella wand over me, and give me my 
choice of any one wish out of her latest 
catalogue, it wouldn't take me more than 
half a second to make up my mind. 

I should wish hastily, before she van- 
ished, or the police came, for the privilege 
of living several entirely different lives, 
one after the other, so as to have the 
chance of satisfying in turn all my various 
and conflicting ambitions. And if the de- 
crepit old lady should promise me, say, six 
lives, or two thirds of a cat’s worth, I 
should plan to use them up in this order: 
(1) To be such a fabulously successful 
business man that I should have to keep 
armed guards around my country estate 
to shoo off the anarchists. (2) To be a 
quiet, unambitious resident of a very 
small town, and to spend that whole life 
in being friends with everybody, especial- 
ly my own family. (3) To be an author. 
(4) To be a golf champion, and play every 
day all summer and dlner. (5) To bea 
college professor, specializing in classical 
philology. (6) To be an utterly unabashed 
wanderer over the earth, observing (in the 
phrase which has to be memorized by 
army sentinels) everything which took 
place within my sight and hearing—and 
not doing a darned thing. 


This is 
Baker-ized Barring- 
ton Hall in instant form. 
Medium size jar equal to 
one pound of Baker-ized Bar- 
rington Hall Coffee. 


famous 


Why Wait? 


Breakfast is spoiled when you have to wait for 
your coffee. 

With Soluble Barrington Hall, perfect coffee is 
made instantly, in the cup, as many cups and of the 
exact strength desired. And housewives, once their 
men folks are on the way of a morning, find no messy 
coffee pot to clean and avoid the wasteful practice of 
throwing away left-over coffee. 

You should know the smooth, delicious flavor of 
this coffee, its convenience and economy. Your grocer 
probably has the Medium size jar at 60c, equal to a pound of 
the best bean coffee. Or send today for the Standard size tin! 


BAKER IMPORTING COMPANY 
254 North Second Street 111 Hudson Street 
MINNEAPOLIS NEW YORK 


MAIL THE COUPON 


Enclosed find 40c for which please send one standard tin ot 
Soluble Barrington Hall Coffee to: 


Name 


Address 


Grocer's Name 


Grocer's Address 
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Cy YOUR TRIP around the world or any 
part of it MONEY is the most important 
item of your equipment. . 


On the KIND of FUNDS you take may depend the KIND 


of a TIME you will have. 


If you wish to have the best time possible, take with you 
“the BEST FUNDS for tourists:” 


"A-B-A" 


american 
Bankers 


Association 


Cheques 


Obtain “.\.B.A” Cheques at most any bank ‘in the United States and 


Canada. 


6°% Investment Secured by 
Real Estate and 14-Story 
oof Building 
Located in business 
center of large im- 
portant city. 
Cash cost of prop- 
perty nearly 2!5 
times this loan. 
Net earnings will 
be over 3 times 
5 interest. 

Borrower is entirely responsiole. 
First mortgage bonds of $500 and 
$1000. 
Maturities 2 to 10 years. 

Ask for Circular No. 1085AM 


Peabody, 


Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 
10 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 
Branch Offices: Detroit, Cleveland, Milwaukee, St. Louis 
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For full information write to Bankers Trust Co., NeweYork. 


PH By 

fq Story-Writing Taught 5; 
MBS. criticized, revised and typed; also sold 
on commission. Our students sell stories to 
best magazines. Free booklet," WRITING 
FOR PROFIT,” tells how, gives proof. 
i iation, Dept.67, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Accountancy 


—trial instruction 
for one month $7 


The Pace Course equips men and 


women everywhere for post-war de- 
mands, opportunities, rewards—develops in 
them a market value as professional ac- 
countants, auditors, cost’ analysts, comp- 
trollers, financial executives. 


struction for $7 — no obligation to continue. 
for details of this educational privilege, also for a 
complimentary copy of "YOUR POST-WAR OP- 
PORTUNITY,” a 20-page booklet which contains 


A new-era message for vou 


PACE & PACE, Department 17. 


Hudson Terminal, 30 Church St., N.Y. 


Naturally, since there aren’t any more 
fairies, there isn’t much chance of this— 
and the last old lady I offered to help 
down the subway steps took me for a 
bunco-steerer. Half a dozen lives can’t 
be had for the asking. The one life I am 
sure of isn’t going to be any too long. And 


| to try to accomplish in one lifetime all the 


different things I want to do puts me in 
the position of the owner of the country 
“Opera House” who used to go on as a 
super in the plays which came to town. 


| In fact, he was all the super there was. 


And one night, when a new company ar- 


| rived and he got his part, he found that 


m the third act he had to go on in three 
different characters—an Irishman, a 
Dutchman, and a policeman. The Irish- 
man and the Dutchman got into a fight, 
and the policeman came in and arrested 
them. 

In trying to get what I want, I am kept 
about as busy as this man was in the third 
act; and I certainly couldn't approach, 
even remotely, any two or three of these 


| desires, to say nothing of six, if I wasted 


any time. . 

Jut can I approach them anyway? 
Yes. That is, if I want them hard enough. 
And this brings me to the first paragraph 


| of my personal creed, which is to the ef- 
fect that everyone gets what he most de- 


serves, and practically everyone actually 
gets what he most wants. Actually gets 
what he wants. It may not make him 
happy; and usually it doesn't, but he gets 
it, anyway. He can't help it. If I am 
getting what I really want, and am hap- 
py at the same time, that’s velvet. 


SOME people, of course, mistake the 
2 cause for the result. I've known—and 
who hasn't?—dozens of men who imag- 
ined that their ambition was to succeed 
in business, when, as a matter of fact, 
what they most wanted was to do nothing 
at all. They thought they wanted money. 
But all they really wanted was the leisure 
which they could afford only after they 'd 
got the money! And they proved this by 
sitting around and talking about the 
business success they intended to make. 
They were getting the leisure without real- 


izing it 

jose had asked them if they were 
contented, they would have said *' No." 
If anyone had asked them if they had got 
what they wanted, they would have said 
"No." But the best way to judge what a 
man's desires and dreams really are is to 
watch him. Don’t /isten to him, watch 
him! You'll ind many a man who imag- 
ines that he wants to be a second Morgan, 
or a second Kipling, and says so, and be- 
lieves it, when in reality he would be com- 
pletely and permanently happy if he 
bold 300, or learned to pocket the 
1-ball on the break, or got himself elected 
alderman, or had some long-lost relative 
die and leave him seven thousand dollars. 

After several years in New York, I have 
come to the conclusion that * business" 
is the greatest alibi in the world. It 
swamps and drowns more real ambitions 
than anything else I know of, and covers 
up more laziness. It is, to quote the 
terminology of Ellis Parker Butler, a cur- 
ly goat-feather. And when I mention 
wasting time, ] think of a certain eve- 
ning.... , 

There were six of us at a business con- 
ference. We forgathered at the dinner 
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in 12,600 communities turn night into day, s 

to 7,000,000 American homes. Other put ulility companies are 
constantly weaving a closer fabric of telephone and telegraph wiri 

throughout the country. Thanks to public utility companies, 50,000 
miles of electric railways reach out from cities, improve real estat 
values and draw town and country to 


mercially, Needed by the people, 
utilities represent the investment and th 


Bonds—How to choose them 


UPPOSE you have mon- 
ey toinvest and are look- 
ing for Public Utility bonds 
or other types of invest- 


ment securities of high 


character. 


Before buying you will 
naturally wish experienced 
advice. A representative of 
The National City Com- 
pany, schooled in our 
business and competent to 
discuss your particular in- 


vestment needs, is within . 


easy reach. 


We have correspondent 
offices in 50 leading cities, 
prepared to submit to you 
Local, National, and For- 


Financed:largely by public utility bonds, American elect 


"ether. both socia and com 


(pplving. Uluminatior 


eign Bonds and Short Term 
Notes. 


Consultation with us on 
investment matters, it 
should be made clear, in- 
volves no obligations on 
your part. We are gladly 
at service when you wish 
to put your money into 
bonds. Also feel free to call 
upon us when you have in- 
vestment questions to ask 
or wish specific facts about 
a particular bond issue. 


Meanwhile, we shall be 


‘pleased to send you our 


current list of investment 
securities, if you will write 
for AQ-107. 


The National City Company 


You will find a Na- 
tional City Company 
Correspondent Office in 
50 of the leading cities 
of the country. 

Ineach of these offices 
you can purchase Gov- 
ernment, | Municipal, 
Railroad, | Industrial 
and Public Utility 
Bonds of the highest 
character. 

Each of these offices 
is equipped to render 
unusual service to in- 
vestors generally, and 
to bond buyers in par- 
ticular. 


BONDS 
SHORT TERM NOTES 
ACCEPTANCES 
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HIS large, old-established bank which is a member of the 


hour, and if we had got down to brass 
tacks, we would have been ready to 
home by the time the chef was taking che 
fresh spinach out of the can. But some- 
how the conversation went along on 
crutches, and we finished dinner, and 
talked about plays and books, and told 
stories, and bought drinks and cigars for a 
while; and then somebody said, “Well, 
let's get down to business," and we all 
ahead up, and settled the whole 
thing in half an hdur. And then... and 
then! ... 

We broke up at midnight. And sud- 
denly one man, who was enjoying a touch 
of dyspepsia, said, a little too briefly, that 
we'd wasted a lot of time and hadn't done 
much business. Someone else got offend- 
ed and wanted to know whose fault it was. 
And then it came out that nobody had 
wanted to stay after eight o'clock, any- 
way. No one had wanted so many drinks. 
No one had wanted to smoke so much. 
Everyone was tired of talking, and of 
hearing everyone else talk. Everyone was 
peevish at the prospect of a short sleep 
and a dull morning. And here were five 
misguided individuals (I count myself 
out, for I got what I personally was after 
during that whole session—information) 
going against their own common sense for 
a whole evening because nobody had 
wanted to break up the party! 


HAT is as good an example as I can 

quote to show what I mean by wasted 
time. Those five men have done the same 
thing time and time again. It’s called 
"business" to sit for hours in conferences 
and to murder whole evenings, just as it's 
called “business” to take two hours for 
luncheon on a matter of ten minutes' 
value. In fact, most things that are par- 
ticularly unbusinesslike are called *'busi- 


Federal Reserve System invites deposits by mail from all 
parts of the country and abroad. Banking by Mail is safe, pri- 
vate and convenient. Send TODAY for free copy of booklet “S.” 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
assets OVER 


iness,” to take the edge off. “Business” 
is, to a large number of men, an excuse to 
discount their own chances of business 
success. It’s the peg on which hang their 
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During the past eleven years from 1908 

to date, c'ients following the Babson 

Long Swing Method of speculation, 

have made a profit of over 200€ , or 

about 20% a year. These figures rep- 

resent the average of all recommen- 
, including failures. 


Babson's 


Reports will enable you to increase 
your invested capital at a similar rate 
without the worry or risk. 


Report on Request 


A few copies of our latest Bulletin are 
still available. We will gladly send 
them gratis to any investor or banker, 
together with full details of the Babeon 
Long Swing Method of investing. 


Merely Write for Bulletin No. 9057. 
The Babson Statistical Organization 
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CAPITALS SURPLUS £8.00! : genuine hopes of achievement—mind you, 


If you travel 


—once in a while or frequently 
—on short trips or long tours 
—for business or pleasure 


you cannot afford not to insure 


Baggage and personal effects 


Just figure out the value of your belongings, 
clothing, etc. Think of its chances of losa from 
fire, theft, pilferage, etc., while it is in transit 
in hotels, club houses, and everywhere outside 
nu home! A NORTH AMERICA policy gives 
iberal protection and 


costs but a few dollars a year 


You insure your effecta while in your home 
where they are under your watchful care—why 
not when you travel and they are subject to has- 
ards beyond your control? 

Write today for specimen policy or 
consult any North America agent. 
Special policy issued covering Salesmen's 

samples. 


msurance Com 
SER Avec 


Agenta Evervwhere Anacta over $30,.000.000 


say hopes and not ambition. It’s the 

rennial alibi for the things they should 

ave achieved, and haven't. It— Why, 
I honestly believe that “business” is the 
reason why the majority of business men 

o into bankruptcy before they are fifty! 

hey don’t want to do business, and the 
plug away at it more or less balf-hearted- 
ly just to earn a living somehow. And, 
as in the case of these five men who helped 
me to waste an evening so thorou hly, I 
can’t help wandering what their ambitions 
din d are. Here's my guess: it is to be 
g fellows generally, “good sports,” 
open-handed, congenial spendthrifts— 
and so they are. But wait twenty years! 

I insist that what a man really wants he 
gets, not necessarily all at once, and not 
necessarily in a hurry. Sometimes he gets 
it now, and sometimes later; frequently 
if he gets it now he can’t have it later. 

I don’t mean to say that any ditch-dig- 
ger in the Broadway trenches could de- 
cide to be a multi-millionaire and accom- 
plish the dream. But I do mean to say 
that if the ditch-digger resolutely deter- 
mined to be rich in comparison with other 
ditch-diggers, he could most certainly do 
it. For if his wish were founded on sin- 
cerity, he would be willing to pay the 
price. That goes without saying. He'd 
naturally have to give up a good many 
other pleasures, such as beer and fighting 
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and Sunday excursions and wife-beating; 
but if he had the courage of his desire, no 
wer on the face of the earth could hold 
im back. He might fail again and again, : 
but in the end he'd come out ahead. The ' 
ball player who always runs his hardest ! 
to first base on a fly ball to the outfield | 
gets himself laughed at by the bleachers 
when the fly is caught—but he's the only 
man who has any chance of landing on - 
second base when, as happens once in 
twenty times, an outfielder drops the ball. 
I myself have got pretty nearly what I 
want. I have got pretty nearly what I 
want because I put a reasonable limit on 
. my ambitions, and all kinds of limits on 
my time. I have taken chances on every- 
thing but the calendar, and there I draw 
the line. I estimated the cost of the 
things I wanted, took the bargains in- 
stantly, made the conservative invest- 
ments later, and let the speculations alone. 
I don't know anyone who has done more 
of the conflicting things he wanted to do 
than I have. Mind, I don't speak of these 
things as accomplishments, because they 
aren't. But I couldn't have done them at 
all if I hadn't started out by knowing 
what I rather hoped I'd get, boiling down : 
the hopes until a reasonable residue was , 
left, and then concentrating interminably 
on the residue. Going one step at a time 
and watching my step. As follows: 


T? MAKE money, in the sense of mak- 
ing all the money I possibly can, isn't 
worth a whoop to me. Dios it isn't, be- 
cause I’ve had practical experience at it. | 
Business had to furnish me a living and 
something more. But after that one year 
of disillusionment, I had no false ideas as 
to the relative value of money and the sac- 
rifices it takes to make money. A man 
whose only ambition is to make money | 
ought to make it. He does. And it serves ` 
him right if he has to spend all the rest of 
his life worrying for fear somebody will 
take it away from him. The only reason 
why I should like to live one of my six 
lives as a gorgeous plutocrat (and 1 put 
that particular life first, you remember) | 
is in order that I might enjoy the other : 
five lives better by having that one career . 
of gold-plated emptiness out of the way. | 
Not that I am foolish enough to claim a | 
high-browed scorn of money. I am as 
fond of money as anyone else—but not 
williag to mortgage my freedom to get it. 
I want to make money, not a lot, but : 
just enough. I also want to write, and I 
do. You see, it all depends on whether the 
sacrifice is voluntary or involuntary; I re- | 
fuse to give up everything else in order to 
make alor of money, but Í cheerfully give 
up the money in order to satisfy a half- 
dozen less obvious desires. I wasn't will- 
ing to give up bridge, and theatres, and a 
few other pleasant diversions for the sake 
of making money just for the sake of mak- 
ing money, but I am perfectly willing to 
ive them up for the plese of writing. 
Fike to write better than I like to do the 
other things. Incidentally, writing is also 
profitable. That’s where I’m very for- 
tunate; all diversions haven’t that inter- 
esting characteristic. But if I made it 
my sole business, there would certainl 
be a temptation to make all the mone 
possibly coo out of it, and then that 
would be another monkey wrench in the 
machinery. So I keep it as a self-support- 
ing recreation. I write while the other 


I" the Middle Ages, 

cotton came by cara- 
van from India to Cairo 
or to Constantinople, 
where it was traded for 
goods of Europe. Ships 
of Venice or of Genoa 
bore it West. During all 
the tedious journey and 
time-consuming barter- 
ing of the traders and 


money changers the ` 


capital represented was 


tied up—useless. 


Modern. Commercial 
Banking 


HE commodities of modern commerce are 


carried, not over re trails and on crude, . 


uncertain vessels, but over highways of steel and 
on great ships regularly plying the ocean lanes. 


The complex organization which exists to bring 

the raw material to the manufacturer, and the 

finished product to the user, depends, for its 

proper functioning, upon the assistance supplied 
y modern commercial banking. 


For example, at no time in the progress from 
seed to cloth does cotton represent idle capital. 
The grower may be financed through his local 
bank; the buyer and the mill may secure capital 
to carry on their operations; and the finished 
cloth may be a basis for credit whether it be sold 
in New York, Rio, or Shanghai. 


Modern commercial banking multiplies productive 
capacity through the proper provision of credit. 
Its wise use lies at the foundation of commercial 
and industrial prosperity. Every service of com- 
mercial banking is available through this Company. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


New York London Liverpool Paris Brussels 
Capital and Surplus - - - $50,000,000 


Resources more than $800,000,000 
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man plays bridge; and when the evening 
is over, I never have to borrow car fare. 

I wanted to travel. Well, all that was 

| necessary was to coordinate these differ- 
' ent wants, and to arrange them so that 
| they help each other out. I haven't been 
! abroad, yet; but that's largely due to ac- 
| cident. I’ve been in practically every 
| state in the Union, not once, but many 

2^ | times; I've lived in seven different states. 
172 7 I've traveled in Canada and Mexico, and 
| : spent winters in the South and in Ber- 

Ae N to a CCO JC. | muda. But when I travel it helps either 
Y y 20. ^ | my business or my writing. I make it. I 

"y E 7 j / 25 | don't travel aimlessly: I go to a particu- 

E 4 7 f f > | lar place for a particular purpose. A va- 

r ; | cation has got to furnish me with ideas to 

use in business. Not that I deny myself 

genuine recreation, but that I go to places 

where I shall meet men whose ideas I 
want to discover. 

Some folks may say that this is a dilu- 
tion of efficiency, and perhaps it is. But 
it suits me and, so far, at least, it has 
proved practical. 


For men who don’t 
smoke pipes and kid- 
dies who don't believe 
in Santa Claus — we 
hereby pass resolutions 
of sympathy. 


y; f 


There's Taste 
to It! 


A“ FOR leisure for reading and study, 
why, nothing could be simpler. In- 
stead of reading at random, I read about 
the things I am going to write about, or 
else about the things that have reference 
to my business. There’s hardly a moment 
in the day, except for the time I spend 
with my family, in which Pm not pro- 
gressing in accordance with some of these 
wants of mine. And I /tke it. That's why 
the system works. My whole life is sys- 
tematized, as far as I can make it, even 
to the records of everything I own, and 
do, and plan. 

Bruce Barton tried one evening to find 
a flaw in the elaborate card-filing and cat- 
aloguing and ctoss-indexing and account- 
ing svstem I keep. He asked me how long 
it would take to fnd out the title of the 
hrst story I ever had illustrated by any ar- 
tist whose last name began with a G. 1 
told him m two seconds. Then he wanted 
to know how much I had allowed myself 
for tire depreciation in 1916, and I told 
him that. Then he said that it seemed to 
him like a perfect waste of time. 

Well, I don't know. I think it's a pre- 
ventive of waste. I’ve been collecting 
books for a good many years. I’ve bought 
at least a tenth as many as ] intend to 
have sometime. And rather than spend 
hfteen minutes hunting for “The Com 
pleat Angler” I'd rather turn to a card file 
and know that it’s on the third shelf of the 
second stack on the north side of the room. 
If somebody comes along and offers a 
price for the Australian rights to all sto- 
ries not already syndicated in the United 
States, I can give a decision based on 
facts, in two minutes. And so on, indefi- 
nitely. I believe that statistics properly 
kept will keep a man from wasting his 
personal time just as they will keep a cor- 
poration from wasting its corporate re- 
sources. 

For you can invest time, and get re- 
turns on it, just as you can invest money 
and get returns on that. And every year 
I save infinitely more time by using these 
systems than it cost me to install them, 
, and to maintain them. It’s all a part of 
the general scheme I plotted out for my- 
| self. i 

In between times I’ve studied short- 
hand, and law, and business organization 
and management, which I couldn't have 


It's easy to find a mild 
tobacco that’s’ tasteless. 
There are full-bodied 
tobaccos that are strong. 
But there's one that’s 
cool as a cucumber and 
lively as a cricket. And 
its friendly. That's Vel- 
vet. Have some? 
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The moment you slip into a suit tailored expressly for you by 


Chicago, U.S.A. 


you just feel that your friends are going to ask— 


At the sign of 
Ye Jolly Little Tailor — Thi; "thorobred" tailoring is no farther away than our dealer in your town 


Clothes tailored to individual measure only—No ready made 


Moesra 


NE finds Nettleton Shoes 


only in the highest-class - 


bootshops, whose clientele 
includes the acknowledged leaders 
in business, in the professions and 
in fashion. Their acceptance has 


Ort 


made the name of Nettleton synony- 
mous with leadership in boot and 
shoemaking. Go directly to the shop 
where Nettleton Shoes are offered. 
Their slight added cost carries itsown 
compensation in superior quality. 


A. E. NETTLETON CO., Makers 
Syracuse, New York, U. S. A. 
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done without some plan like this. ... And 
yet the oddest part of it all is that I szi 
seem to have plenty of time to play golf, 
and make funny noises to please the chil- 
dren, and all that sort of thing. ... Time 
invested works on the principle of com- 
pound interest, and the cashier never slips 
to Canada with the trust funds unless you 
let him, for each man is his own cashier. 


GPEAKING of writing reminds me that 
I once said in the preface of one of my 
books that I have always been strictly an 
amateur author, and this gave a sarcastic 
literary critic the chance to reply that al- 
though he didn’t know what an amateur 
author really is, still he agreed with me. 
To pursue the subject would have been 
to thrust the point.still further into ob- 
scurity, which, since the critic was obscure 
enough anyway, would have given him 
the strong advantage of playing on his 
home grounds. But if he meant that I 
don't take writing with the desperate 
seriousness of a man who is merely inter- 
ested in making every nickel he can out of 
it, and doesn't produce imperishable liter- 
ature which villlecho down the halls of the, 
future like a locomotive blowing off steam 
in a tunnel, I agree with him. Nor do I 


take business so seriously that my dignity | 


hurts me. Nor anything else. I want to 
enjoy the causes just as much as I do the 
results. And the kind of man who's des- 
perately serious and long-faced about his 
ambition doesn't appeal to me. Working 
hard is entirely different from taking one's 
self too seriously. A lot of people think 
that a man isn't quite sincere about his 
ambitions unless he wears such a long face 
that he could get it quite comfortably 
into an old-fashioned churn, but I feel the 
other way about it. I positively decline 
to let my ambitions be a burden to me. 
And I'm going to get them pleasantly and 
not too infernally solemnly, or not at all. 

Ihaven't meant to imply that I work on 
a machinelike schedule, because I don't. 
That isn't the point. But I work consis- 
tently to a definite object, and that is the 
point. A man can be an amateur, and still 
work in accordance with preconceived 
plane, and that’s what I want to do—to 

e an amateur all over, and to do what I 
want just because I like to do it. 

Yet Hamlin Garland told me once that 
I’m the most mercenary man he ever met. 
That’s because I’ve consolidated my am- 
bitions. My time is neatly divided into 
two parts—of which I sell one, and give 
one away. As to the part I sell, whether 
directly or indirectly, every moment has 
to bear its share of the overhead. When 
I write, I feel like an amateur writer; but 
when I sell, I feel like a businesslike busi- 
ness man. And I got myself called mer- 
cenary because of my habit of regarding 
time as the most precious asset i have, 
and of treating it accordingly. 

Consider, from my mercenary and am- 
bitious viewpoint, the possibilities of a 
rainy Sunday evening. I have a casual 
business problem to solve; it requires per- 
haps an hour of undivided attention. I 
also have an offer from a magazine for a 
story I don't particularly care to write. 
The first page of that story (by far the 
hardest part of it!) will take the entire 
evening. What is it I want—to be a suc- 
cess in business, or to be an author? 

And if I want to be an author, do I want 
to write a story of the type I don't par- 
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Chats the A becoming 


hat you ever wore” 


You are very apt to hear that kind 
of comment if you’re wearing a 


VANITY HAT 


It has such grace of line, such 
correct smartness, such obvi- 
ous quality that it is a distinct 
aset to any man's appearance. 


Vanity Hat dealers are now show- 
ing the Fal and Winter models. 


Style folder sent on request. 


THE NO NAME HAT 


MFG. CO. 
220 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK CITY 
Plant at Orange, N. J, since 1883 
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ticularly care to write, just because some- 
onc offers a high price for it? 

Well, co settle these questions one at a 
tune--the business problem can be solved 
on tle train to-morrow morning, provided 
thar I sacrifice the reading of a newspaper. 
And is there any doubt as to whether I 
prefer to be a success in. business or to 
tead the newspaper? None. 


OW for the story: Does ambition con- 

sist in doing some incidental, trivial 
thing, or the whole ching generally? The 
whole thing generally, of course. And 
am l any less a writer (which I want to 
be) if I try to combine what I can do with 
what somebody else wants me to do? As 
a matter of fact, the very difficulty of the 
undertaking recommends it as a good 
disciplinary exercise. I shall learn some- 
thing. l shall have co work harder than 
usual. I shall be appreciably more satis- 
hed when I have got away with this situ- 
ation. than if I had followed along the 
lines of my casual volition. Also, the eve- 
ning's work, prorated, is worth about 
two hundred dollars. Hamlin Garland 
thinks this is a very sordid way tolook at it; 
but I don’t. I think it's a perfectly sound, 
logical way. It’s a question of what will 
repay me best from all viewpoints. It 
isn’t merely a matter of money; it's a 
matter of satisfaction in the greatest va- 
netty. 

So that within twelve hours by the 
clock I get what I want, and pretty nearly 
as ] want it, without reference to the old 
lady on the subway stairs. It costs me 
mighty little, too, doesn’t it? 

Fmerson told us: “Hitch your wagon 
to a star.” [ am not without pride, and 
not without ambition, but I am fairly 
well pleased with the judgment that made 
me hitch mine to a gasolene tractor. | 
suppose that this is one of the reasons why 
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I shall never be a distinguished author, 
but why I shall continue to get just as 
much fun out of it as anyone else, and pos- 
sibly more. 

This does sound more like preaching 
than [ meant it to; bur perhaps I can 
cover that situation by a little more ex- 
planation. I’m not prescribing a course 
of action for anyone else. I'm only telling 
what I’ve had to do in order to get along. 
Pm not complacent about anything I’ve 
done; on the contrary, I’m perpetually 
dissatished. Not gloomy, you under- 
stand, just contentedly dissatistied, be- 
cause there's still so much more to ‘be 
done. Because there's still so much prog- 
ress and improvement to be made. 

Í have never lived one single day, espe- 
cially in business, up to fifty per cent of 
what I think I ought to be, and do. ... L 
have never come anywhere near reaching 
a single ideal of mine (for ideals aren't like 
ambitions; one is the method by which 
you arrive at the other). If I had, I should 
probably be very miserable, because that 
would mean that the ideal had ceased to 
exist. A race is a race only while some- 
body is running. 


And I have never written a whole story,’ 


or a whole page of a story, or a whole par- 
agraph in a page, or a whole sentence in 2° 
paragraph, which thoroughly convinced 
me that it was what it ought to be. The 
most durable satisfaction Í get out of life 
is in recognizing that this state of affairs 
is likely to continue. There isn't a chance 
in the world of stopping it, but there's a 
very good chance indeed of cutting down 
the margin of error, All that art and sci- 
ence and philosophy and religion consist 
of, in the long run, is an attempt to cut 
down the margin. And being an amateur 
doesn't mean that I don't try my best to 
cut it down. 

When I say I've got what I want, I mean 


only that I’ve got as close to it as [ have 
any right to expect at this time. I am 
thirty-one years old, with a family, and à 
new house, and a little money on hand, 
and a moderately good reputation. | am 
blessed with rhree friends (no one ever 
has more than four), a few pleasant ac- 
quaintances, and six thousand delightful 
enemies. l have the endurance of a truck 
horse, and a digestion which passes all 
understanding. And the one factor which 
makes me think that I shall continue to 
ret more of the things I want is the respect 

have for the achievements of the next 
man, and a firm desire, based on this, to 
try to get nearer to his standard. 


BOUT the only religion I have is this 
sense of reverence toward the works of 
the next man’s hands and brains, as evi- 
dence of an inspiration and driving power 
transmitted to him by some world force. 
I never feel that I’ve got it; I always feel 
that he has. I don't understand it, buc I 
can sense it. When it comes to the ques- 
tion of the creative work of the next man’s 
brain, I'm very nearly aghast.... I don't 
see how he can possibly do the thing so 
"well. That's literally true: I don't. 

I always feel that the next man is being 
helped on and guided and inspired by some 
tremendous agency that won't help me. 
Thart is why the sixth and last of those lives 
I wanted the old lady in the subway to give 
me was to be devoted to finding out exact- 
ly what this agency is. I think, all things 
considered, this is the most desirable and 
worth-while of all that I want. I believe 
that I shall find out about it some time— 
if | want it badly enough. 

And perhaps the very fact that I feel 
this way about it is the best possible proof 
that my ideas are all wrong, and that I 
ought to be approaching life from an en- 
urely different angle. 


We All Should Realize That We Must Be Servants 


F I had the world to make over, I would 

plant in the hearts of men the desire to 
serve. 

All the people of the world are servants. 
Only, they are divided into two classes: 

In class No. 1 there is X, a man who 
serves a great many people. He is the 
president of a railroad. He serves ten 
thousand employees of the road, assists 
them to carn their daily bread, by keeping 
the road successful. And he serves thou- 
sands upon thousands of the public by 
supervising their travel co and fro and the 
transportation of goods necessary to their 
living. + 

And there is Y, the mayor of a large 
city. He serves a million people; sees to it 
that they pet good water, that the neigh- 
bors keep their yards clean. He provides 
playgrounds for the children, and whole- 
some amusement for the grown-ups. 

And Z, a druggist who courteously 
serves hundreds of customers, and asks a 
reasonable profit for his wares-— though he 
could be unfair if he wanted to. And dur- 
ing his spare hours last year he experi- 
mented with drugs, and so discovered a 
remedy for a horrible disease heretofore 
incurable. 

‘Then there is class No. 2. A belongs to 
that class. He is a stable man for a man. 


He does not serve that one man much. He 
is a bachelor, and does not serve his com- 
munity or his God. He permits himself to 
be dirty; he does not even serve himself. 
He rarely smiles. He has no friends, only a 
few acquaintances. 

And B belongs to that class. He keeps 
a little restaurant. It is dirty. The food is 
poor. His customers leave with a grouch; 
he does not serve them properly. His em- 
ployees are cross; he pays them small 
wages and works them hard. His face is 
unshaven and his clothes are untidy; he 
does not serve himself. 


WHICH class do you belong! How 
many people do you serve, and how 
well do you serve them? Don't have only 
an idea about it—count them on your fin- 
gers. : 

If you are unhappy, get out and do more 
service. Serve more people. Make some- 
one glad, and it will make you glad. 

Mere working won't keep away the 
blues; if it did, the convict beating the pile 
of rocks would be happy. He is working, 
but he is not serving anybody, and he is 
sad. 

Sit down and write a long letter to 
an old neglected friend. Make him glad. 
Serve him. 


Dress cleanly and neatly, and thus give 
cheer to your friends. Serve them. He 
dresses attractively who dresses solely for 
the purpose of making his friends glad to 
see him looking so trim. 

Criticize only when it will help to im- 
prove the thing. Serve. 

Serve yourself fairly. Serve your family 
squarely. And serve as many other people 
as you can. 

And when you serve best by doing 
nothing, keeping quiet—stay away. That 
is service, too. A high grade of service. 

If you are not happy, there is only one 
possible cause: you are not serving as 
many people as you should. (Of course, 
to serve them best you should keep your- 
self in trim.) 

We do not differ from the cannibal be- 
cause of what is in our heads, but because 
of what is in our hearts. The cannibal 
does not serve anybody; even himself. 
he serves poorly. The minute he begins 
wanting to serve somebody, he is on the 

„Toad to civilization. 

A man who goes to war, nobly, goes to 
serve those at home, to keep them in con- 
tinued comfort. He shoots the other man, 
not because he wants to but because it is 
necessary. He is serving a group of people 
at home. C. L e 
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TRIANGLE 


THE GENUINE BAKELITE 


WDC Triangle Pipes are made for the man who 
takes more than ordinary pride in his smoking 
equipment. 


They differ from other W.D C Pipes in that they 
have bits of Triangle Bakelite, a substance having the 
deep rich beauty of natural amber, but possessing 
greater toughness and durability. 


It has no taste nor odor and will not burn. Alto- 
gether it is the ideal substance for pipe stems, cigar 
and cigarette holders — something you will be proud 
to display anywhere. 


Bowls are honest French briar, specially Demuth 
seasoned and guaranteed against cracking or burning 
through. 


There are many distinctive shapes in WD C Tri- 
angle Pipes at $1.00 and up. Also cigar holders at 50c 
and up, and cigarette holders at 35c and up. 


WM. DEMUTH & CO., NEW YORK 


WORLD'S 


LARGEST MAKERS OF FINE PIPES 


Duofold 


Health Unoerwear 


for Men, Women ano Children 


Provides Warmth, Comfort and Health—because 


A Two-Fold Fabric: 


Warmth without a heavy garment. The 
warmth and protection of Wool without any 
of the skin irritation of Wool. The layer of 
Cotton comes next the skin— Comfort. 

When you perspire, the bodily moisture is 
absorbed from the inner layer of Cotton by 
and to the outer layer of Wool where it quickly 
evaporates. Thus both body and garment are 
kept dry—and possible colds and sickness are 
more readily avoided. 


A thin layer of fine Wool Outside 
A thin layer of soft Cotton Inside 


Duofold is also made with both layers of 
Cotton, providing greater protection against 
frost and cold than ordinary cotton underwear. 
The two-layer principle is the same as that of 
thestorm window and two walls of a house. Two 
thin walls with airspace between provide better 
protection than one wall many times thicker. 

For Health, for Warmth, for COMFORT, 
wear Duofold. Sold at most good stores, or 
write us. 


Duofold Health Underwear Co., Mohawk, N. Y. 
YEAR 'ROUND COMFORT: rockincHaIR UNDERWEAR IN SUMMER 


“MALLORY 


FINE HATS 


OTHING we could pos- 
sibly say in this advertise- 
ment about the style and 
quality of Mallory Hats is any- 
where near so important to the men 
who are going to buy their Fall 
hats this month as one single fact. 

It is this— 

Don’t try to buy a cheap hat 
this Fall! 

There has never been a time when 
it would pay so well to pay a little 
more and get a good hat. 

A cheap hat has always been a 
gamble—but this Fall you might 
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just as well throw your money 
away as invest it in one. 

Buy a Fall hat with a Mallory 
label in it—or some other label that 
you know stands for equal quality 
and style. And if it costs a little 
more than some piece of shoddy 
made by a hatter you never heard 
of, pay the difference—you’ll be 
mighty glad later on. 

Mallory Hats cost no more than 
other good ones. $5, $6, $7 and 
up. Mallory Mello-Ease (light- 
weight) $7 and $8. Mallory 
Velours are priced at $12 and up. 


The Casronelle Finish gives an added protection 
against weather and is found only on Mallory Hats. 


The MALLORY HAT COMPANY, Inc. 


234 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Factory: Danbury, Conn. 
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Look for this Trade Mark 
in every Mallory Hat 


' HIS Cini lcge ei does meli 
| than please the taste. It gives smok- 
| ers a new kind of cigarette enjoy- — 
ment, the one thing iind ve — 
wished for i in a cigarette. 


Chesterfields let you know you'r "re si 
—they go straight to your ket ey 
satisfy. 

It's because of the blend —an exactly pro- EN 
portioned blend of the finest Turkish and —— 
Domestic tobaccos. And the formula for this | 
blend is the manufacturer's secret. It cannot | 
be copied—or even closely imitated. — 
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Ten Good Resolutions 


of all disagreeableness. Boorish, discour- 
teous, and froward people are but herein 
guilty, that they think of themselves be- 
fore others. 

I will be thoughtful of the comfort of 
other persons, for the thoughtful person 
envelops himself in an atmosphere of 
kindliness and geniality, which 1 like. 

1 love courtesy, consideration and ap- 
preciation; I love them so much that I 
am willing to pay the price for them, cash 
in advance; which is that I myself be 
courteous, considerate, and appreciative. 

I will shun criticism, except under rare 
and most compulsive circumstances. I 
will think three times before I criticize 
anybody or anything. It's a nasty habit 
and grows on me. 

To-day, then, not for always—that is 
too formidable a task—but to-day I will 
turn my most agreeable side to everybody 
I meet; to the grocer boy and the cook, to 
the duchess and the boss, to the elevator 
boy and the book agent, to my sweetheart 
and the woman I despise, to my husband, 
my children, my relatives, my customers, 
my rivals, my fellow passengers on the 
street car, my friends and my enemies. 

This One Day I will be agreeable—1if it 
takes a leg. 

And | will be agreeable to myself. I am 
the only fellow it is impossible to get 
away from, for [ can dodge all others, but 
Me 1 cannot flee. Hence, I will try to be 
decent to this inseparable companion. I 
will not lie to him, cheat him, abuse him, 
pity him, nor despise him. For I have to 
eat, work, play and sleep with him, and 
want to keep on as good terms with him 
as possible. 


(7). I Witt Have a PRocRAM: I will not 
just be blown along through the day like 
a leaf in the wind. I will start, go, and get 
somewhere, like an intelligent being. 

I will use my little book, put things 
down and know what I am about— to-day. 

I will get up on time, be at my work on 
time, arrange to meet Smith for lunch 
promptly at one o'clock and talk over 
that matter I have been putting off so 
long, clean off my desk, put my papers in 


order, and not dump them into a drawer _ 


to be arranged later, go and see Jones at 
four, buy Willie's shoes, do my chores 
when I come home from school, mend the 
stockings, wash out that shirtwaist, prac- 
tice a half-hour on the fiddle, do this and 
that and the other thing that I ought to 
do, exactly as I have put them down in 
my little book. I may not be able to keep 
it up a week, but surely I can manage to- 
day. 

For I am looking at this system just 
now purely in terms of selfish enjoyment. 


(Continued from page 45) 


When I have no program so many things 
are left undone that I am full of re- 
proaches, and go to bed peeved. I grow 
irritable, scold the children, speak sharply 
to the hired girl, which causes her to 
break the china, insult my friends, and act 
generally like a Bolshevik. 

To-day I will move smoothly, get a lot 
of things done, and go to bed happy. 
Watch me. 


(8). I Witt Nor Be Arrar: I have been 
afraid of a good many things during my 
lifetime, and most of them never hap- 
pened. 

The disaster I dread will do one of two 
things: It will happen, or it will not 
happen. If it does not happen, what's the 


‘use of being afraid? If it does happen, my 


fear will have added to its weight and un- 
nerved me to meet it. Hence, any way 
you reason, fear is folly. 

Let me go back to the deepest funda- 
mental. I will not be afraid of God. 
When I look back over history I see that 
most of the cruelties, outrages, tyrannies, 
and superstitions which have enslaved and 
cursed mankind have been caused by 
men's fear of God. They have conceived 
of Him as some inhuman monster, and in 
His name committed what crimes! So, 
whatever mv creed may be, the first 
article in it shall be “God is Love," He is 
my Friend, He likes me, wants to help me, 
and fecls as kindly toward me as my 
mother feels. He is not a snooping detec- 
tive, nor a blustering policeman; neither 
is He any kind of a Czar, Sultan or 
Kaiser, but as good and helpful as the best 
man He has made. He is the First Gentle- 
man of the Universe. And I refuse to be 
afraid of Him. 

I will not be afraid of Fate, Destiny, or 
whatever you may call it. When I am 
having a good time, I will not say, ''Some- 
thing evil is sure to happen, this is too 
good to last," as though Destiny were my 
enemy, waiting to strike me, playing with 
me as a cat plays with a mouse. 

I will not worry about what is, nor 
what will be. If I can help it, I will help 
it. If I cannot, why worry? The Chinese 
have a proverb: 


The legs of the duck are short, 
The legs of the crane are long, 
You cannot make the legs of the duck long, 
Nor the legs of the crane short. 
Why worry? 


I will not be afraid of poverty, nor of 
losing my Station in Life (as though my 
life were dependent on it). Says William 
James: 


We have grown literally afraid to be poor. 
We despise anyone who elects to be poor in 


. 


order to simplify and save his inner life. We 
have lost the power of even imagining what the 
ancient idealization of poverty could have 
meant—the liberation from material attach- 
ments; the unbribed soul; the manlier in- 
difference; the paying our way by what we are 
or do, and not by what we have; the right to 
fling away our life at any moment irresponsi- 
bly—the more athletic trim, in short, the 
moral fighting shape.... It is certain that the 
prevalent fear of poverty among the educated 
class is the worst moral disease from which our 
civilization suffers. 


I will not be afraid to love, afraid to 
trust, afraid to believe in the loyalty of 
them that love me. From this fear I can 
get only jealousy, suspicion and unrest, 
which I do not want. It is true, I may be 
deceived; but, as Spurgeon says, * He who 
believes everybody will be bitten, but he 
who distrusts everybody will be de- 
voured,” 

Fear brings me things I dislike, hence 
I will none of it. When I am afraid, I am 
awkward, I do bad work, I stammer, I 
am shy and embarrassed. Why should 1 
pier hase such goods at to-day’s counter? 

will not! 


(9). I WiLL SETTLE THE SEX QuesTION: 
The sex feeling is the strongest of human 
instincts. Its beautiful flower is m 
romantic affection, in the relationship of 
husband and wife, parent and child, and 
all the enduring charms of family life. 
‘These are valuable. But I know that un- 
regulated by conscience and intelligence 
this feeling brings only trouble. ‘To-day 
] shall keep the instincts of my body in 
strict harmony with loyalty, honor and 
decency. 


(10). I Witt Satisry My Conscience: 
Today, one day at least, | will not do any- 
thing I believe to be wrong. I will not 
reason about this, por argue, nor at all 
befog my judgment with casuistry, be- 
cause I know, absolutely, that I never do 
wrong without paving for it in suffering. 
I will not go so far as to say that never 
again in all my life will I do a wrong thing, 
that is a large contract; but I think I can 
manage One Day. So if there is anything 
especially mean [ want to do real badly | 
will at least put it off till to-morrow. Who 
knows? I might drop dead. 


And to-night, before I go to bed, I will 
check up, and see how much of this list I 
have kept. Even if I make fifty per cent, 
it will be something. But I would like to 
have one good, clean day, so that at its 
close I could pat myself on the back, and 
go to sleep saying, “Well, you've been 
a pretty decent sort of chap—at least 
to-dayl" 


WALTER CAMP, the famous Yale athletic coach, has known intimately thou- 
sands of young men during his connection of over thirty years with that univer- 


sity. 


Next month, in an article entitled ‘‘What is New About the Young Man 


of To-day," he will compare the college boys of 1919 with those of a genera- 
tion ago. Accompanying the article is a picture of a Yale football team in 
the early eighties, with the mustaches and ‘sideburns’? of the period. 
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Insist on this label. It 
is your guarantee for 
maximum value in fit, 


wear and comfort. 


SAND 
/ TRE PERFECT UNION SUIT 


THE SUPERIOR UNDERWEAR cO. 
PIQUA b 


Get that winning stride! 


Mothers! Here are Supe- 
rior 


guaranteed to 


stand the 
rub and the tub. Made in 
the buttonless seat style 
that permits of a no-help, 


sanitary egress, 


all annoyances. Superior 
Juniors are sized from 4 
to 18 and priced $1 to $4. 


Up- and - at-'em in the 
Active Man's Underwear 


Look like a winner! Act like a winner! 
a winner! Get into a suit of Superior—the action 
underwear. Give your body free play and sway— 
don't hamper muscles and mind with underwear 
that binds, grips, wrinkles and bunches. Fast 

thinking minds move 


moving muscles and quick thi 


faster and quicker in the Active Man's Underwear. 


From $2 to $3 


Underwear that is just as easy on your pocket- 
book as it is on your body. Perfect-fitting, light, 
medium and heavy weight cotton ribbed union 
suits for early Fall or blustering Winter wear. 


From $3 to $5 


mad i Bang-up underwear values packed with warmth 

and comfort in a wide range of light, medium and 
heavy cotton and worsted mixtures union suits. 
Perfect-fitting, tub and wear-resisting qualitites. 


From $5 to $8 


From $8 to $12 


“guess measure.” 


Superior Underwear Co., Piqua, Ohio. 


All Superior union suits are good but some are 
free from better. Men who are looking for the most for 
their money can easily make a selection from 
that range of light, medium and heavy weight, 
non-irritating, long staple worsted and merino 
fabrics in natural, blue and grey shades. 


DeLuxe underwear for the men who wear only 
the best. The range includes light and medium 
soft silk and wools, mercerized worsteds, a pure 
worsted number in plain or Swiss ribs. 


Go today to one of the Superior service stores and be 
fitted the Superior Comfort Way—by tape measure, not by 


, Write today for the Superior Underwear Guide contain- 
ing actual samples of Superior underwear fabrica. 


The Telegram That 
Johnny Didn't See 


(Continued from page 23) 


an amplitude of dancing. In the execution 
of both she was assisted at the piano by a 
slim youth who looked as if he were doing 
precisely the thing he was most capable of. 
Asit developed, Miss Dulcie could not sing, 
which undoubtedly explained why her vo- 
cal offerings were so hurriedly completed. 
But she could dance! The gay little 
figure on the stage finished in a cyclonic 
whirl and slid into the wings for a 
"change." The slender youth took the 
opportunity to implore, in song, a way- 
ward daughter, who seemed to be, if one 
followed his glance, in a lower box, to 
consider the age and feelings of her 
seamstress mother. 

The intense interest of David Stringer 
was ably seconded in the first row, right, 
where a boy of sixteen, with quick brown 
eyes and smooth, sensitive face, sat 
perched on the extreme edge of his seat, 
prodding with a supremely unconscious 
elbow the plump shoulder of a lady in the 
row*ahead. 

Miss Warner concluded her perform- 
ance with a series of bewildering hand- 
springs which carried her, a revolving 
bit of brilliant red, from wing to wing and 
landed her finally with two slim round 
legs encircling the back of a Louis XIV 
chair, her bright blond head resting on 
the green plush runner. A snappy bit of 
musıc by the orchestra, and, lo! Dulcie 
was again safely on her feet, blowing 
kisses to a frantic audience. 


DAV» STRINGER pushed past a row 
of protesting knees and strode quickly 
to the entrance hall, where he paused 
at the candy counter to make a reckless 
purchase. Then, threading his way 
through the already gathering throng, 
he reached the street and entered a deep 
recess on which opened a faded green 
door labeled “Stage Entrance." 

Perhaps fifteen minutes had elapsed 
before Miss Warner appeared to ask if 
he'd been waiting very long. She was 
clad in a trim tailored suit, with shoes and 
hat to match; and in the dim light of the 
alley she looked startlingly young and 
timid. 

"] should think you'd be bored to 
death, comin'—" Miss Warner coughed 
slightly—" coming every night this way.” 

"Far from it,’ explained David, as 
they awong toward the street. “Ev- 
ery night [ find something in your act 
that I missed the night before. I’d come, 
anyway," he added briefly, “even if 
your act was the bummest—" He 
stopped to avoid running down a boy 
with quick brown eyes and a girlish 
face. f 

The lad, who was perhaps sixteen, 
stammered his name, and then, as if 
suddenly struck with a disturbing idea, 
exclaimed, “Why—I—thought—” His 
eyes, strangely agitated, wandered over 
the girl at Stringer’s side. “I thought—” 

David Stringer laughed. “Well, Johnny, 


' vou act frightened to death. Take me 


for a ghost?" 
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M. 11 Sterling Silver thruout, 
with fine engraved surface. 
$3.00 


| Here's £he button 
| for your soft cuffs 


M. 12 Fine Cloisonne enamel | i 
on sterling sliver (thruogt). c j Nl 
| A perfect mechanism wedded by skilled craftsmanship to NI 
| an article of fine jewelry. | 
| Snaps together instantly. i 


Holds your soft cuffs in graceful lines, and when desired 
is swiftly released, staying surely in cuffs whether open or 


closed. 


| 
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M. 13 Fine Cloisonne enamel 
on sterling silver euren. 
.00 


m——— 


Trade mark Registered 


—a snap to button 


M. 14 Fine Cloisonne enamel 
on sterling silver (thruout). 
$4.00 


Your Jeweler and Haberdasher 


| 

il 

show Kum-a-parts priced from 50c to $10, in | | 
designs and colors for business, dress, and | 


Be sure you get genuine Kum-a-parts 


sport wear. | | 
WI 

A button for every need, i 

a style for every preference. M 

Ml 
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| 


Imitations are sometimes carelessly called **Come- 
aparts.” Do not be misled. The name Kum-a-part 
stamped n the flange of each button is your assurance 
that you are getting what you pay for. You can’t 
have Kum-a-part comfort and mechanical perfection 
unless you get the genuine. 


The Baer &Wilde Company 


tm me com STATE oF 
ATTLEBORO MASSACHUSETTS 


M. 15 Handsomely engraved solid M.16 Fine quality gold 
gold top. Encased as illustrated. filled. New straight line 
$6.50 engraving $4.00 
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WALTHAM 
THE 

SCENT 
ICALLY 


To Instruct and Protect You in 
Buying Your Watch 


are all subject to temperature. There is a physi- 
cal response to heat or cold. There is an expan- 
sion or contraction of the body’s tissues which 


produces a distinct feeling. Thus we say, “The heat is . 
' melting? me” or “ The cold is ' shriveling' me.” 


The balance wheel of a watch automatically allows for the differ- 
ence in temperature that your watch may be subject to. In fact, 
the balance wheel is to a watch what a pendulum is to a clock — 


20,72) 
j an automatic governor. 
Owing to the expansion and contraction of metal, which, under 


heat or cold, would increase or decrease the diameter of the 
balance wheel, thereby affecting the number of time-keeping 
vibrations per second, the Waltham balance wheel is made of 
specially treated steel and brass, fused together and rolled under 
high pressure to produce the necessary temper after fusing. 


Thus the Waltham balance wheel responds to varying heat or 
cold more readily than the balance in the foreign built watch, 
which is apt to be too soft and lacking in temper to keep perfect 
time or to be easily repaired. : 


In the making of this standardized Waltham balance wheel 
there are thirteen master stages and about six hundred detail 
operations. 


The foreign watch balance wheel lacks the standardized uniformity in the 
tusing and rolling of the metals, so necessary to the time-keeping performance 
of the watch, which can only be produced by the specialized machinery devel- 
oped at the Waltham shops. 


One of the many reasons why the world's leading horologists came to Waltham 
for time was because they appreciated these scientific facts in Waltham stand- 
ardization. 

When you purchase a Waltham watch its time-keeping qualities will not vary 
with heat or cold. It is a watch that is “governed” in this respect by the last 
word in correct metallurgy to give its balance wheel a perfect performance. 


‘I 
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The Vanguard This i ; ; 
is is one more scientific reason why your watch select houl 
The World's Finest Railroad W'atch TOUT yY election should be a Waltham. 
23 jewels This story is continued in a beautiful let in which you will find a liberal watch education. 
$66 and up s Sent free upon request. 
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The Telegram That Johnny Didn't See, by FRANK LAPHAM 


They left the boy staring in a sort of ' 
shocked wonder after them. 

“Johnny lives in our—our neighbor- | 
hood. I got him a job at the office.” i 
“He looked surprised and frightened 
over something. Maybe," she laughed, 
** maybe—he—isn’t sure you're in good 

company." 

His answering glance brought the blood 
to her face. 

“I wonder," he said with some in- 
tensity, "if you'd mind tal ng a little 
walk before—before—” ! 

“Pd love to." Miss Warner's clear 
voice slightly quavered. “I’m so glad you | 
asked me to walk,” she confided a mo- | 
ment later. “You don't like—one doesn't 
like to be treated different because you're 
— because one is on the stage—or thought 
of different, either." | 

“T guess if you're thought of different, 
the difference is all in your favor." | 

Above the pounding of his heart, his | 
voice sounded far off and sputtering. 
He came almost to a dead halt as he 
miserably realized that the pace he was 
setting was half a run. 

*So used to hitting it up— alone," 
he stammered. | 

“Oh, I love to strike out at—at a good 
rate,” she gasped. 

Their hurried, rather bewildered, prog- | 
ress brought them at last to Riverside | 
Park. Here, on a bench in a secluded 
bypath, David found himself presently 
discoursing volubly on the river lights, 
the undesirability of children staying 
out o' nights, the heat, the coolness, the 
Jersey Heights, skating, strength of 
character, et cetera, ad infinitum. 

All of which corresponded with rather 
astonishing exactness to the feelings of 
Miss Warner. 

Not less amazing was che moment in 
which David became aware that he 
was clutching a small silk-gloved hand 
tightly in his own. The discovery so 
startled him that he broke off in the 
middle of a discourse on hard work as the 
thing to keep a young fellow straight. 
He choked, but did not relinquish his 
hold of the little fingers. 

“Why ...a... Dulce . . . Miss 
Warner . . . do you mind?" he gasped. 

All the ténderness in Miss Warner's 
being seemed to surge into her dark 
eyes. She shook her head. 

Their lips met. 

“That,” said David tremulously, a 
bit later, "was the first time I ever 
kissed a woman—except my mother.” 

Miss Warner brushed her lashes swiftly. 
Her eyes were twin pools of passion. 

“You did very... well,” she breathed. 


T THE same moment, fifteen minutes 
across town, a boy with nervous brown 
eyes and a smooth girlish skin put down | 
a half-emptied glass of soda on a soppy 
marble table. Us speculative, worried | 
gaze wandered over the face of his com- | 
panion. | 
“Say, Whitey,” he said slowly, “if you ` 
saw your boss bond a feller five thousand 
dollars to take to Philadelphia on the 
seven o'clock train—seven o'clock train— 
Get me?" 

“Shoot!” 

“And you saw the same feller comin’ | 
out of the side door of a theatre with a 
show girl on his arm, about three hours | 
later—what'd you think?” 
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Rule Book : 


UST off the press—contains all of the very latest changes in the rules 
of 300 card games. 250 pages brimful of valuable suggestions on win- 
ning play and complete rules. Teaches you how to play any game 
from “Solitaire” to “Auction Bridge". Gives you hints for improv- 
ing your play. Sent prepaid at the cost of publishing, only 20 cents. Send 
coupon or write for this NEW Book, then get from your dealer a pack of 


BICYCL PLAYING 


CARDS 


and you will be sure of enjoying your favorite game to the utmost. 
Of course, you know Bicycle Playing Cards—the high-grade, very de- 
sirable, yet reasonably priced pack. Air-cushion finish prevents sticking 
together. Flexible in handling. Large, easily read indexes quicken play 
and prevent mistakes. Most card players use them—everybody likes them, 
Congress Playing Cards are of de luxe quality—ideal for prizes, gifts 
and for social play. Gold edges, full color art backs, telescope cases. 


REVELATION—The New and Marvelous Fortune Telling Cards 


They answer absolutely every question on any subject—love, business, 

health or wealth—the past, present and future. Worlds of excitement 
and fascination. You can also use them to play “The Mystic Game, 357”, 
which can be played with no other deck. One color back, in tuck case 
soc per deck; colored back design, gold edges, in telescope case, 70c. 
From your dealer, or postpaid. 
Order a deck of REVELATION Cards when you send for the 
“Official Rules of Card Games", but send for 
the book today so you will have it when you 
needit. 20 cents postpaid. 
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7 A Cough is.a Social Blunder 


People who know have no hesi- too, so they are not afraid of hurt- 
tation in avoiding the cougher. ing his feelings. 


They know that he is a public For there is no excuse for cough- 
menace. They know that his cough ing. It is just as unnecessary as 
any other bad habit. For it can be 
prevented or relieved by the sim- 
plest of precautions—the use of 
And they know that he knows it S. B. Cough Drops. 


is a proof of his lack of considera- 
tion for others. 


ventive of coughing. True, they often keep a cough from de- 
veloping into a sore throat or cold. And they are a protection 
to the public because they keep people who already have 
colds and other throat troubles from spreading them through 
unnecessary coughing. 

Have a box with you always. 

Pure. No drugs. Just enough charcoal to sweeten the 
stomach. 

One placed in the mouth at bedtime will keep the breathing 
passages clear. 


| S. B. Cough Drops are not a cure for colds. They are a pre- 
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Drop that Cough 
SMITH BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie 
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The other boy blinked rapidly. 
“I think it 'ud be all right,” he grinned, 
“if the five thousand bolos was insured." 


HI 
"[ RUE to Mr. Stringer's prediction, his 


son had left the house the following 
morning before the old man could arrive 


| from the factory. His wife waited until 
! he was seated before his coffee, and then: 


“Well, it’s about settled," she said 
suddenly. 

"You mean Dave?" 

She nodded. 

The old man drained his cup with 
elaborate slowness. "Ain't made any 
plans yet, have they?” 

"He didn't say.” Beneath the sharp- 
ness of her voice showed the merest hint 
of an inward tumult. 

“Tt ain't likely —" 

"Hark!" She held aloft an admonish- 
ing finger. "Come in," she called, and 
then to the woman who appeared present- 
lv in the doorway: "Oh! l^ Mis’ Lane. 
Come in, Mis’ Lane, and sit down.” 

The visitor, after a polite protest, 
complied, with a murmured “Well, only 
for a minute then.” 

The woman’s dark sallowness seemed 
to be curtained with a thin, frightened 
halo of joy. It was evident that Mrs. 
vane was experiencing what she had 
long ago given up as not for her. She 
was garbed for the street, a circumstance 
she immediately explained. 

“I been waitin’ for that ice man to 
come, so I could get down to Mis’ Lind- 
say's." 

Mrs. Stringer leaned forward with 


great interest. “Still doin’ lots of sewin’ 
down there, are they?” 

“Enough to keep me for full another 
month, I guess." 

"Well, I am glad you're kept busy.” 

A faint color crept into the woman's 
cheeks. “Now that I’m workin’ steady, 
and Johnny's doin’ so good, it’s—it’s 
livin'," she said simply. 

“That Johnny of yours is a real bright 
youngster, Mis' Lane." 

"Yes, he is bright. Your Dave, he— 
he—" She brushed her cheek with the 
tip of her forefinger. "Your Dave is— 
is a prince,” she finished shakily. 

"He's a good son, Mis’ Lane.” 

“Hones’, I believe my Johnny'd die 
for him! I hones’ly do." 

'The old man, sunk deep in his chair, 
now nodded with drowsy approbation. 
"Most folks do seem to take to Dave," he 
murmured. 

Mrs. Lane started, like one who re- 
membered suddenly an interesting item. 
* Didn't it sort o' surprise you when he 
called up to tell you he wouldn't be home 
last night?" she asked. 

"Called up?’ Mrs. Stringer stopped. 

"May—maybe," stammered the visi- 
tor, "I hadn't oughter said anvthing. I 
guess they didn't know Johnny was there. 
He saw Mr. Wallace give Dave the money 
to take to Philadelphia. It was somethin' 
about currency bein' scarce, and no time 
to wait for express." 
| Mr. Stringer clutched tightly the arms 
| of his chair and pulled himself to an 
| upright position. ‘Why—Dave—” 

"Yes," cut in his wife swiftly, **we— 
we were surprised." 

“I suppose Johnny hadn't oughter tell 
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Lazzari stands beside the New Edison and sings 
“Mon coeur s'ouvre a ta voix" 


HE voice of the decade has appeared. . A transcendent 
artist has flashed into operatic glory. 


Twenty-two months ago, Carolina Lazzari joined the 
Chicago Opera—unknown, unheralded. 
Today, three continents ciamor to hear her. 


'This fall the Metropolitan Opera Company brings her to 
New York City—its new prima donna contralto. 


While the spell of her magnificent voice is holding New York 
opera-goers enthralled, the New Edison will be giving the self- 
same voice to music-lovers throughout the world. 


The pictures on this page are from actual photographs. 
They show Lazzari in the act of comparing her voice with its 
RE-CREATION by the New Edison. She sang. Suddenly she 


Lazzari has now ceased to sing, and the New Edison 
is singing the same song alone 


ceased to sing, and the New Edison took up the same song 
alone. There was no difference. It was only by watching 
Lazzari's lips that the audience could tell when she had ceased 
to sing. 


Lazzari has made this test before more than ten thousand 
music-lovers and representative music critics. This test proves 
beyond all question that the voice of Lazzari, as RE- CREATED 
by the New Edison, is absolutely indistinguishable from her 
voice as heard on the stage of the Metropolitan Opera House. 


Generations may pass. The Metropolitan Opera House 
may fade into memory. But the genius of Edison has per- 
petuated forever the real voices of the world's great artists. 
Not strident and mechanical travesties on their art—but literal 
RE-CREATIONS, indistinguishable from their living voices. 


NOTE: :—Edison not only RE-CREATES the great voices of the world. He also finds them. 
His method of scientific voice-analysis discovered Lazzari. 


Lhe NEW EDISO 


“The Phonograph with a Soul" 


Our new book, ‘‘Edison and Music," is the most 
interesting phonograph story of the year. Free. 
Write for it. Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J. 
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In Storage Batteries—it's USL 
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From lead-coated screws and handles, doweled boxes, 
superior rubber jars, patented filling tops and exclusive 
machine-pasted plates, USL inventions and improve- 
ments have followed fast, one on another, to make 
USL the perfect battery. 


And then came USL “Dry Charged" 


Then followed the USL ‘‘Dry-Charged’’. shipping meth- 
od to make certain ‘that every buyer of a USL battery 
had the full life of the battery. USL batteries are 
assembled fully charged and given an operating test at 
the factory; then the electrolyte is drawn off and each 
battery sealed air-tight, and there can be no action un- 
til the battery is unsealed, filled with electrolyte and 
given a freshening charge. A brand-new factory-tested 
and factory-perfect battery with all its life is thus deliv- 
ered to the car owner. 


And finally, to prove we have a better battery, we 
guarantee its service. We inaugurated the adjustment- 
plan insuring the car owner the service he should get 


with each USL battery. USL is sold on a fifteen- 


months’ guarantecd edjustment-basis. 


When you have to replace your present battery, keep 


ae. ae 
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these USL points of difference in mind- just check up. 


and compare, but before you buy ask your USL Serv- 
ice man to inspect the old battery. He may be able 
to give you more service from it. 


U. S. Light & Heat Corporation, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


FRE Our 50-cent Battery Book that answers every battery question. 
It's a book you can't afford to be without if you own or drive 
an automobile. Ils free if you mention the make and model of your car. 
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The Telegram 


—tell everything that goes on down at 
the office,” ventured Mrs. Lane nerv- 
ously. “He’s so crazy about your Daye, 
though. It made him feel good to see how 
they trusted him, with five thousand 
dollars, too.” She inclined her head 
toward the hall. “Theres that Tony, 
now!” And then with a hasty, ''Good-by, 
folks," flung over a retreating shoulder, 
she sped from the room. 


s | ‘HE old couple sat with heads care- | 


fully averted. The voice of their late 
visitor sounded faintly through the halls. 
‘Yes, ten cents’ worth. And see that its 
bigger than the one I got vesterday, too! 

l'he old man got to his feet. “Well, I 
guess I'll tumble into bed." He yawned 
elaborately. 

With a briskness unusual even in her, 
Mrs. Stringer busied herself with the 
clearing of the table. Then she straight- 
ened up and turned to the old man, who 
lingered helplessly in the doorway. 

‘I guess Johnny Lane’s got his dates 


mixed, this time,” she snapped. 
Mr. Stringer laughed aloud. “Sure! 
Sure he has!” And he laughed again, 


with a note in his throat that seemed to 
well higher and higher. 

Mrs. Stringer backed into the table, 
her fingers clutching in their grip two 
handfuls of snowy cloth. “Or—he might | 
of seen him all right, and—got the place 
wrong. It might of been the Philadelphia 
something ...store, or—or— ' 

“Sure!” His wonted expression of 
mingled serenity and curiosity seemed 
to have fallen from his rugged features. 
There showed now, in the pitiless morn- 
ing light, the bewildered, frightened face 
of an old man, a very old man. “Sure,” 
he said vaguely. 

Mrs. Stringer crossed to the window 
and there dropped into a rocker. “You,— 
you'd better go to bed," she said feebly. 

Without a word the old man turned 
and made his way up the hall. 

She waited until the sound of his 
shuffling had died away. “Davie!” It 
was a dry whisper. Her arms, in a swift, 
tense gesture, stiffened in her lap, her 
hands held tightly between her small 
bony knees. avie!” 

And then her husband shambled into 
the doorway. 

*[—" He dragged an uncertain hand 


over his features. “It’s the girl,” he | 


faltered. A slight quiver shook him. 
His heavy arms came up until, parallel 
and rigid, they stood straight out from 
his pudgy body. The knuckles on his 
clenched hands showed white. In an 
overwhelming surge, the blood flooded 
his face. 

“Its that girl!” he shouted. 

“Hush”? She was on her feet and 
leading him to a chair, for he was blind 
with emotion. “Hush!” 

She stood beside the heaving bulk of 
him, stroking and patting his face until 
his breathing grew less labored. 

“You must go see her,” she finally said. 

He turned on her his dull gaze. "Why?" 

“You must go." 

"What good will it do—will anything 
do?" 

“She may have—he may have—" She 


* could not finish. 


At last, passiv ely, bewilderedly, he 
consented. "Where's my hat?" And he 
groped about with an extended arm. 
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Why Dont YOU Get Into 
the SELLING Game? 


At the top of this page you will find photographs of four star 
isalesmen. Read their letters. These four men averaged earnings at the 
|rate of $7,352 a year. Yet formerly earned only $60 to $90 a month! Think 
what salesmanship did for them. Think what salesmanship will do for you. 
We have trained clerks, bookkeepers, mechanics—and men from all walks 
of life—for positions as City and Traveling Salesmen where they are now 
earning from $2,500 to $10,000 a year. Our amazing methods make 
mastery of salesmanship easy for any man who has the will to succeed. 
You can learn at home in spare moments, without interfering with your 
|work, Many of our members get big jobs in the selling game, even before 
they have completed our course. You can go on the road, travel anywhere, stay at the finest 
hotels and have all your expenses paid, or you can stay in your own city as salesman. Any 
way you figure it—salesmanship offers you the oppor- 
tunity to make from three to ten times your preseent 
earnings. 


Let Me Prove That I Can 
MakeY ou a Star Salesman 


Let me send you my wonderful new book, ‘‘A Knight of 
the Grip," which tells about salesmanship in all its details. Let 
me tell you about the advantages of being a salesman. Let me tell 
you about our free employment department which gets positions 
for our students and graduates. Let me tell you about the special 
instructions which include every branch of selling and lessons on 
Language and Persuasion, Memory, Retail Selling, Advertising, 
Direct by Mail Selling, etc. Let me show you why salesmen are 
always in demand, because they are business producers and why 
salesmen's earnings depend on themselves and not upon the whims 
of any boss. 


I Will Train You and Then Help 
You Land a Big Job 


I will show you how we have trained thousands of others. 
I'll show you success letters we have received from hundreds of 
students and graduates. I'll show you just what our Course in- 
cludes and how it goes into every detail of Salesmanship from the 
ground up, covering Wholesale Houses, Specialty Houses, Retail 
Houses—how it covers every detail of the proposition, methods of 
language, handling customers, personal efficiency, etc. I'll tell you about our 

Bureau, which constantly has on file more requests for salesmen than we can ^ 


Just Send Me 
Your Name 


All I ask any intelligent man to do is to send 


me his name. I want to prove to him our 
ability to prepare him for à big paying job as 
salesman. Thi« costs you nothing. Just send 
the coupon, post card, or letter. and I will 
send you my book, “A Knight of the Grip.” 


| distribution, territory, 
Free Employment 


| possibly fill. Get all the facts by writing today. o 
9v 
P se 
Ne: 
$e ee 
m. SINT 
P «S ex 
e W 00 1S Pe HOS S 
«v ST 
e Sy 
ME . 
I want to send you my new book, “A Knight of the Grip," which tells about the ^ Bs 
N.8. T. A. Course in Salesmanship and how it has been successfully taught by P "Me 
mail for over 12 years. |t tells you just what vou want to know. If you are Pt we 
getting along slowly if you are dissatisfied. —1f vou want to earn big ^ F M es £ 
money instead of “peanut Wages mail the coupon or a post card, or a ^ PPO? “a 
letter for this free book now. Don't wait a minute, Do It right now, 7 ser, © . 
| Address ^ AST oS ww Pe 
9 SK "^ es p 
5 P us. S "n 
NATIONAL SALESMEN'S TRAINING — 44 sss " 
h . 
ASSOCIATION MS s 
N » X Y 
5 $ x 2 
Dept. 23-R Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 49€ aS" Sese aem a EG” as? 
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HERE are degrees of 

quality in lighting fix- 

tures the same as in other 

goods. The trade mark 

shown at the left is for your 

protection, as it identifies 

for you the very best in il- 

luminating glassware as well 

as the newest in art designs. 

The Pittsburgh line is com- 

plete — everything from 

lavas ES. small bracket fixtures to 

me and complete installations for 

33 homes, offices and public 

buildings. All Pittsburgh 
fixtures are made in our Crysta 
own factories, including the pastoral 


fitted with 3 lamps. Heighth 25", 


glassware and metal parts. diameter of shade 18 


Look for this trade mark when you buy lighting 
fixtures of any kind. The line is handled in 
practically all department and fixture stores, 
and most of the lighting company's stores. 


EM ^ pom 
| PITTSBURGH LAMP BRASS AND GLASS Co 
i : : Pittsburgh 


ME O G E UTE HET E B E IU RR 323 UT MO eT EU V 


What 15° = You ‘f Nation s Capital. 


The little matter of 1Sc in stamps or coin will bring you Withe Pathfinder 
13 weeks on trial. The Puthfinder is an illustrated weekly, published at 
the Nation's center, for the Nation; a paper that prints all the news of the 
world and tells the truth and only the truth; now in its 26th year. This pa- 
coo good penn ditek merg Public anions: per fills the bill without emptying the purse; it costa but 81 year. If you 

rii these strenu poch - making days. want to keep posted on what is going®n in the world, at the least expense 
n a EL, of time or money, this is your means. If you want a paper in your home 
which is sincere, reliable, entertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinder is yours. If you would appreciate a paper which puts everything 
clearly, fairly, briefly—here it is. Send 15c to show that you might like such a paper, and we will send the Pathfinder on probation 13 
weeks. The 15c does not repay us, but we are «lad to invest in new friends. The Pathfinder, Box 16, Washington, D. C. 


Washington, the home of the Pathfinder, is ti 
nerve center of civilization; history is being 
made at this world capital. The Pathfinder's 


Cen) TRADE MARK 
1855 
— FOR MEN Tune 


PROTECTION against chilling of the body; often a forerunner of 
colds, pneumonia and rheumatism. — — r , 

Famous over half a century for its superior qualities. 

Every garment shaped to the figure and guaranteed not to shrink. 

Glastenbury Two-Piece and Union Suits Flat Knit Spring Needle 
Underwear are made in fifteen grades and several weights of fine wools, 
worsted, and merino 

Adjustable drawer bands on all two-piece grades 

Natural Gray Wool, winter weight ð ` 
Natural Gray Wool, winter weight 2 
Natural Gray Wool, winter weight . $2 50 to $7 09 
Natural Gray Wool, light weight . -_ 
Natural ay Worsted, light weight 
Natural Gray Australian Lamb's Wool, light weight Per Garment 


Natural Gray Worsted, medium weight tas oe 
Natural Gray Australian Lamb's Wool, winter weight 


Yor Bate by Leading Dealers 
Yours for the usking Dept 


Write for booklet ample cuttings 
Glastonbury Knitting Company, Glastonbury, Conn. 


IV 


UITE oblivious, evidently, of what 

had taken place one hundred blocks 
away, Miss Dulcie Warner, skirtless, 
clad as to nether limbs in a pair of scanty 
black silk bloomers, practiced, on` the 
ninth floor of the Hotel Nashville, a 
noiseless clog. 

Despite the cougarlike suppleness of 
Miss Bulcie’s admirable figure, in spite 
of the yellow hair which darkened be- 
trayingly toward the roots, the over- 
polished, /0o-oval nails, the trace of 
make-up on the creamy skin, there was 
something in her dark eyes which made 
one wish to look deep, to wonder whether, 
in their limpid depths, wouldn't be found, 
photographed of sheer longing, the pic- 
ture of a small white house with a huge 
stucco chimney rearing squatly up the 
side, and of green lawns dotted with 
shrubs and fat-legged youngsters. 

A quick tap on the door and the sub- 
sequent entrance of a maid halted 
Dulcie’s performance not at all. 

“Don’t mind me, Martha,” she said, 
still dancing. 

The girl stopped frankly to gaze with 
an appreciative smile, as Dulcie, con- 
cluding with several wonderful kicks, 
dropped into the room's one chair. 

“T saw your act last night,” she said. 

Dulcie raised a pair of interested eyes. 
"Yeh—yes?" 

“It was great." 

"Glad you liked it." 

"The way you popped out of that 
piano!" 

“That was my own dope—idea.” 

"It got over all right." Her eyes 
wandered approvingly over Dulcie's sym- 
memg figure. “You got the build,” she 
sai 


ISS WARNEB’S gaze slid over her 


| 4" own shapeliness. "Lord, yes! You 


gotta—” She caught herself deftly. “One 
must have the figure.” 

“Well, anyhow, it was a classy act, all 
right. Some folks,” Martha slyly added. 
“liked it enough to see it every night.” 

Miss Warner, blushing, tried to instill 


| in her reply both hauteur and innocence. 


| "Who?" she asked. 


"Oh, I've seen him with you a couple 
of times," said the other. Her voice 
betrayed such eager interest that Dulcie's 


| reserve shamefully fled her. 


"Wh-what did vou think of him?" 

With unmistakable enthusiasm Martha 
leaned toward her. “Hes a dandy, 
clean-lookin' feller! I guess you're pretty 
lucky." r 

“How about him?” 

Martha eyed her shrewdly. “It must 
of got pretty far," she murmured, “‘if 
I'm to think him lucky.” 

Dulcie flushed furiously. “I get my— 
my ring—to-night," she faltered. 

In an ecstatic gesture, Martha’s hands 
flew up and crossed over her flat bosom. 
“Ain’t that the goods?” she breathed. 


Dulcie gave the other an anxious look. 


| "Say, do you think my act— Do those 


cartwheels, at the end of my turn, make 
the act—well—” 
“They're great!" 
, “Yes. I know; but —but that last one, 
| Where I half-land on the chair with my 
| legs over the back. Ain't that kinder — 
Taw! 


"Nol Not with you." 

"He—he's never said anything, you 
know, only"— she searched the other 
out of inquiring eyes—"he's so . . . re- 
fined," she added. 

"W ell—gracious! ain't you?" 

“Am l1?" A perceptible pallor be- 
trayed her intensity. “Tell me! Honest!" 

"Why, why—yes!” Martha was breath- 
less with conviction. “l think your 
manners—” 

“Would you know,” pursued Dulcie 
inexorably, **that I'd never been much to 
school?” 

“Lord, no!" 

A long leap and Dulcie had the thin 
figure in her round arms. “You're a 
darlin'!" she murmured brokenly, and 
kissed her. 


TAP on the door sent Martha to her 

bed-making and Dulcie to a vivid 
yellow dressing-gown which hung from 
a knob at the side of the bureau. 
. Safe within its folds she called: 
in! 

Mr. Stringer pushed his way into view 
and closed the door behind him. For an 
instant he stood, taking in, so it seemed, 
the contents of the room, the ugly, 
serviceable furnishings, the pale, diminu- 
tive maid, and the really beautiful girl 
in the resplendent yellow negligee. Slowly 
he worked his way over to the startled 
Dulcie. 

“I want—" He broke off his labored 
beginning and looked at Martha, then 
back to Miss Warner. “I want to see you, 
please, alone.” 

Apprehension and sympathy struggled 
in Dulcie's face. ““You—you don’t mind, 
Martha?” she stumbled. 

The maid ran over the visitor a swift, 
analytical glance. "Mind? Me?” 


“Come 


» 


Not until the door had closed upon her | 


did the old man turn to the waiting girl; 
then he came close and, with his lined, 
rugged features tragically tense, stared 
deep into the brown eyes so near his own. 

His clenched hands rose and fell in 
hopeless resignation. "You're not a... 
girl that would... take—" He turned 
away. 

* Did you want, is there anything 1 
can do?" There was nothing but sym- 
pathy in her voice. i 

"[—" He stared for an instant. “My 
name is Stringer,” he said. 

“Stringer?” 

Bit by bit, as she took him in, the dull, 
stale suit, the rusty shoes, the gray, 
serviceable shirt and low, ill-fitting 
collar, the whole unmistakable medioc- 


rity of him, her face glowed with a : 

sudden joy. With both hands she caught | 
David's. father?” : 
Mer delight was so real, so apparent, that ' 


his arm. “Stringer? 
the old man could only stupidly stare. 
“David’s father?" She even shook him. 
"Why, you're just — Why, what a—” 

The old man pulled vaguely away from 
her white hands. "My son," he said, 
"is a thief." 


As he buried his face in his hands, she — 


led him to a chair and forced him, un- 
resisting, to sit down. 

“Of course,” she said tremulously, 
“you know that David isn't a—a—” ` 

He looked up at her in piteous appeal. 
eet : 

We thought—his mother and me-— 
that . .. maybe he’d . . . given you the 
money!” he gasped. i 


TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELRY SILVERWARE WATCHES CLOCKS STATIONERY 


EXPERIENCE RESOURCES FACILITIES 


PURCHASES MAY BE MADE BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE & 37 = STREET 
NEw YORK 


“Long staple” cotton 
means long wear 


Nothing but long staple cotton goes Into the making of tron Clad No. 3983. This not 
only makes possible a foot reinforcement of the greatest durability, but it permita a 
beautiful and permanent lustre finish. That's why this sock Ia the favorite of thousands. 
Handsome appearance with extra long wear is what most men want Isn't that what 


you want, too’ 
Iron Clad No. 398 


‘The heels and toes of 

have 4 piles of a special twist. texture that is remarkably durable, and there are 
2 plies in the sole and high heel splicing. This soek ts really a wonder for long 
wear. try it, 


Iron Clad hosiery for tbe whole family ia «old by thousands of dealera every- 
where, [f you don't know of one nearby, order irom us, Price 500. Colors: 
Black, dark gray. white, palm beach, navy, cordeyan brown. Sizes 9 to 110^. 
lo ordering De sure to state nise and color wanted. 


Cooper, 
Wells & 
Company 
204 Vine Street 
St. Joseph, Mich. 
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As if his hopelessness, his dull certainty, 
| had filled her with a shocking terror, she 
| caught hercely at his arm. 
| “Tell me!" she panted. 

"You ain't a woman... that would—" 
| “Tell me!" She sank to her knees 
! beside him. 
| “Irs five thousand dollars! He was to 
, take itto. . . Philadelphia. Johnny ... 
‘saw them give it to him. And Davie 
didn't go! He was home. He gave money 
to his mother to—to buy furniture. He 
wanted to fix the place up... . before you 
came!’ And he told her the whole 
miserable scorv. 

When he had. finished, the girl got 
slowly to her feet, Her torment showed 
|in her face. “I let him spend money on 
me," she began in a flat voice. "I wanted 
him to think me used to nice things. I— 
I—they sha'n't touch him!” she broke in 
b s x tensely. 

= "He's been a good boy." He looked up 
with frightened old eyes. "They'll put 
him in—in—" 

"Oh! Hush!’ 

"My Dave!" 

"Hush!" 

His gaze followed her vacantly as she, 
with sudden celerity, pulled from be- 
neath a flimsily curtained wardrobe an 
ancient, battered suit case. From its 
depths she hauled a heavy manila 
envelope, from which she drew in turn a 
well-worn bank book. 

"Come," she said brokenly; "we'll go 
together —to his employer. | will explain. 
Maybe he'll understand. Come!” 

With dawning comprehension the old 
man stared. He struggled eagerly to his 
feet. "You're going—" He stopped. 
"Wait! I—I’ll get— His excitement 
choked him. “We'll save him!" he sobbed. 
| "Wait! PI be back!” 


| V 


OU can always look forward to a pleasant and comfortable day 
when you have given your hair the best possible treatment, by 
the use of 


~~ CANTHROX 


SHAMPOO 


I-specially this is true if you.appreciate the value, of waviness and brilliance. 
Canthrox is the shampoo that rapidly softens and removes dandruff, excess oil 
and dirt. lt makes a perfectly healthy scalp which will naturally produce at- 
tractive, vigorous hair. © Canthrox also gives that massy fluffiness and softness 
that makes doing up the hair a pleasure. 


At All Drug Stores 


No good hair wash costs less; none is spoonful of Canthrox in a cup of hot 
more easily used. Just dissolve à tca- water and your shampoo is ready. 


Free Trial Offer the most effective hair wash, we will 


gladly send one perfect: shampoo free to 
To prove that Canthrox is. the most any address on receipt of postage to | 
pleasant, the most simple, in all ways cover mailing expense. 


eas S. PETERSON & CO., Dept. 321, 214 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 


TTHE man on whom they proposed 

waiting did not, as he leaned back 
from his desk, present the appearance of 
a dupe. His attitude avowed a man 


In playing one phonograph record the tremendously, though not offensively, 


: / aware of his own acuteness. It was easy 
ordinary steel needle travels 1/10 to fancy him, at the conclusion of an- 


MILE in the record grooves and. after |f | others locution, smiling, patting his 
completing one record victim on ae back, and genially mur- 
5 muring: “Very good! Assuredly! But 

the steel needle is worn 


you really haven’t gone to the bottom 
out and useless. of the thing, you know.” He lifted, at 
the approach of a slim young clerk of 


THE INSTRUMENT OF QUALITY Semi- slightly frightened appearance, a full, 
0 n 0 t Permanent N E E D L E 9 rather benign face. 
Silvered “Yes, Maltbie?” 


aris lag ce ""There's a man and a woman asking 
play perfectly 50 to 100 phonograph records and in so doing travel to see you, Mr. Wallace. Man says his 
over from 5 to 10 MILES of record surface! 4 Miner V 
"He says he's Mr. Stringer's father." 
The other regarded him humorously. 


SONORA needles are for t 
use on ALL MAKES nS 
of steel needle records. : l 
They mellow the tone, In order to ge gre “You say 1t as if he had old clothes on." 
more convenient —sav- the excellence o nora A . E "hae : 
ing constant needle chang- Semi - Permanent Silvered And as if mildly, mercifully, enjoying the 
ing, and are most economi- Needles, we are glad to youre man’s confusion, he kept full on 


cal because they increase send you a sample free. : S CCS 
the life of the records. Write today for yours. im his quizzical gray eyes. 


“I didn't mean— 
Th Grades—Loud, Medium, Soft " ; 
30c per ced of 5. In Canada, ioe ^ )h, a he has, now hasn’t he?” 
> The sullenness of young nineteen 
Sono es Company, finc. i o 
PONE ta Phonograph Sales Company caught in a blunder showed in the other’s 


279 Broadway, Dept. M, New York YORE; RT 
Toronto Branch: Ryrie Bldg. Y es, SIT. 


Ordinary steel DEALERS EVERYWHERE So Mr. Wallace laughed. “Oh, well, 
ECCE ind CAUTION! Beware of similarly constructed r . e Maltbie; show 'em in.” 

needles of inferior quality. ble wear: He lay back in his cushioned swivel 
chair, his expression. betraying both his 


The Telegram That Johnny Didn't 


curiosity and the belief in his ability to | 


clear up whatever dithculty a 
unusual visit could portend. 
Dulcie it was who broke first the 
silence that followed the entrance of the 
pair. She placed before the man at the 
desk—he was visibly gratified at the 
appearance of a problem on which to 


most 


exercise his happy genius—a shabby | 


bank book. 
“You'll find,” she quavered, “I’ve 
saved nearly eleven hundred dollars." 
As if she, by her action, had made his 
own course clear, the old man at her side 
followed suit, his offering 
besides several bank books, the long 


including, : 


crisp envelope which serves Uncle Sam's | 


depositor as both a repository and a | 


record of certain savings. 

To the frightened, defiant girl and the 
cager, tremulous man, Mr. 
lifted an inquiring eye. He at last waved 


a comprehensive hand toward the littered | 


desk. 

“Well,” he asked jocosely, “is it just a 
free-will offering?” 

“David -" The words died in the old 
man’s throat. 

“Would you like me to send for your 
son?" 

"No!" It was the girl who spoke. She 
came close. “Let me... please . . . tell 
him." ‘This to the old man. 

The father nodded, his tired blue 
eves glued on her as if he realized that in 
her lived the solution of his problem. 
Me dropped heavily into a chair which 
backed against the wall. 


ULCIE turned to the man at the 
desk. “I’m the girl David's going 
to marry," she said. And then in a clear, 


Wallace | 


steady voice she told the employer of 
David Stringer what the father had told 
her. 

Mr. Wallace withheld his comment for a 
full three minutes after she had finished. 
During the recital, which he did not 
interrupt, his gaze shifted, now and 
again, from the girl's pale face to the 
white bowed head in the opposite chair. 

“Its your idea, then," he said finally, 
“that David Stringers a thief. And 
this” —he waved again toward the clut- 
tered desk—“‘you bring to make good my 
loss. Is that it?" 

The blood flooded the girl’s white face. 
"No! He's not a--” She stopped. “You 
don’t understand,” she wailed. “Don’t 
you see? T let him think . . . he thought 
I demanded nice things! I let him spend 
money on me!" 

*How much money?" 

“Why I—I don't know. For suppers, 
and flowers.” 

"How often?" | 

"Why, this time, since the beginning 
of the week —Monday." 

"And this is Saturday: four nights. | 
Where'd you eat?” 

“At the Marius." 

Then, as if the result of his cross- 
examination had determined his action, 
he pressed a small pearl-topped batton. 

"Ask Mr. Stringer to step here," he 
ordered of the quickly appearing young- 
ster. 

The old man who, drooping in his 
chair, had attended but vaguely the 
exchange between girl and man, suddenly 
rose, his features working with distress. 

“Let me go." 


Certainly 


— food 

has a lot to 
do with pep 
and smiles.- 
and sturdy 


health. 


And one of 
the greatest 


of foods is 


rape:Nuts 


—the combined goodness 
of wheat and barley. 
Wonderfully delicious and 
nourishing. 

“Theres a Reason" 


and establish your 


BE A PIANO EXPERT 5 voisines 
FAUST SCHOOL OF TUNING 


fits you to tune and repas planos, players, pipe und 
reed organs. Write today for year book free. 27-29 Gains 
boro St., Boston, Mass. 


Money-Making Farms—17 States 


$10 to $100 acre. Stock, tools, crops often included to 
settle quickly. Write for big illustrated catalogue. 


E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY 
New York 


2026 B. T., Sun Bldg. 


Complete Musical Outfits 
On Trial 


Y: )U may have your choice of instrumenta and a complete musical 
outfit for a week's free trial in your own home. — Outfit includes 
case, music rack, all accessories, Instruction book, ete., at factory 
prices. A tremendous saving 
. 

Convenient Monthly Payments 
After trial return outfit at our expense If you wish. If you decide to 
buy you may pay the low direct price in small monthly amounts 
Wurlitzer for 60 years has meant highest quality 


Send this Coupon 


We'll send you fre d with 
litzer 160-page illustrated catalog 


ut obligation the 
Mail the coupon. 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
L ith St Cincinnati - S. Wabash Ave 


RLITZER 


7 The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co 
)ept. 10 


NO fi 


E. 
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3. Pat, Office 


teg. U. 


Dept. 1067 
Chicag« )- pa; gw 
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You can save money by wearing W.L.Douglas ® 
shoes, the best known shoes in the world. Sold by 106 
W.L.Douglas own stores and over 9000 shoe dealers. 
the retail price stamped on 


W. L. Douglas name and 


the bottom guarantees the best shoes in s 
fort and service that can be produced for 


Since 1883 W. L. Douglas name and the retail 
price hasbeen stampedonthebottom of theshoes 
beforethey leave the factory. The stamped price 
this protects the wearers 
against unreasonable profits and has saved them 
millions of dollars on their footwear. 


The stamped price is W.L.Douglas personal guar- 
antee that the shoes are always worth the price 
The prices are the same every- 
where—they cost no more in San Francisco than 


is never changed; 


paid for them. 
they do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are abso- 
lutely th. best shoe values for the money in this 
country. They are the leaders everywhere. W.L. 
Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are made 
throughout of the finest leather the market 
affords, with a style endorsed by the leaders of 
America's fashion centers; they combine qual- 
ity, style and comfort equal to other makes sell- 


ing at higher prices. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the highest 
paid, skilled shoemakers, under the direction 
and supervision of experienced men, all working 
with an honest determination to make the best 
shoes for the price that money can buy. 
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A Complete: Conservatory € TAA 
By Mail onde Prful home study musie lessons under 


American and European teacher 
Endorsed by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach 
you, Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 

only recognized Conservatory of Music giving lessons 
UNIV ERSITY EXTENSION METHOD. 


The 
by 


The ideal of a genuine Conservatory of Music for home | 


study based upon lessons containing the cream of the lif 
teaching experience of Master Musicians, reinforeed by the 
individual instruction of specialista, is now attained. 
The instruction of a maater——the individual 
touch of an accomplished teacher— ia yours to 
command from the very moment you enroll 
The University Extension Conservatory, by adopting th 
Personal Instruction Method, has placed home music study 
beyond question as to results. Anyone can learn at home 


Write telling us course you an 
Any Instrument 57: 71 "oo nons 
Voice, Public School Musie, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guita 


Banjo, or Reed Organ- and we will send our Free Catalog 
with details of course you want. Send now. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
6022 Siegel-Myers Building Chicago, Illinois 
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SHOES 
Best intheWorld 
y $4.00 $4.50$5.00 


CAUTION 


Insist upon hav- 
ing W. L. Douglas 


shoes with his name 
and price stamped 
on the bottom. 


If W.L.Douglas shoes 
cannot be obtained in 
your vicinity, order 
direct from factory 
by mail, Parcel Post 
charges prepaid. 

Write for Illustrated 
Catalog showing how 
to order by mail. 
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Pres. W. L. Douglas Bhoe Co. 


144 SPARK STREET, 
BROCKTON, MASS. 
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. Foreign Trade 


| This new field is calling for ambitious, far-seeing 
men who know the principles, practice and tech- 
nique of world commerce. ‘The Business Training 


Corporation provides specific preparation for tak- 
ing up these activities. The Course in Foreign 
Trade is being lollowed by groups of executives 
and assistants in sucli concerns as Gaston, Williams 
& Wigmore, General Electric Co., Standard Oil Co. 

and hundreds of others. You don't have to leave 
your present connection, Find out about it. 
Our tree booklet, “The New Foreign Trade,” tells 
the way to enter this bigger commercial held. 


Give your occupation and firm name. 


BUSINESS TRAINING CORPORATION | 


410 Cameron Bldg., New York City 


Dulcie, her eyes, as if fascinated, full 
on the half-open door, laid on him a 


gentle, restraining hand. "It'll be— 
everything'!ll be—all right," she mur- 


mured brokenly. 

And then, keen, business-like, serene as 
could be, David Stringer entered the 
room. 

It was Dulcie whom his gaze first 
encountered. He stopped. Then, as he 
discovered, half-hidden by the girl, the 
figure of the old man, his eyes widened 
with surprise. He stammered an in- 
articulate word or two, and turned help- 
lessly toward his employer. 

“Your father and fiancée just droppe 
in to tell me you were a thief,” said tre 
Wallace conversationally. 

"A... thief?” His perplexity was so 
absurd, so real, that the girl let go a glad 
cry. 

“Johnny Lane mentioned having secn 
me hand you five thousand dollars to 
rush down to Philadel hia." 

"Yes; but you—" He stopped. 

Mr. Wallace, leaning tensely forward. 
watched him with an interest bizarre in 
its concentration. 

David Stringer turned slowly to the 
girl who, as if screening with her stron 
young body his new-born defenselessness, 
still retained on the old man’s arm a 
reassuring grip. 

"And you believed, you both believed, 
I—I could do this—this thine?” 

His growing anger paled his face to th: 
peculiar glossy whiteness of an old scar. 
As if fighting for an habitual self-master-;, 
he half turned away and his eyes fell on 
the desk, on the disordered heap of wilted 
bank books. Without an apology to th: 
vigilant-eyed Wallace, he strode forward, 
picked them up, and scanned them one 
by one. 


SO SWIFTLY, so visibly did his anger 
leave him that his employer lay back 
again in his chair and nodded, as if in 
deep self-commendation. 

"And this," trembled David, pointing, 

“was to save me—eh?” 

The girl dumbly nodded. 

A single, mercurial stride and he had 
the shameless, sobbing Dulcie in his 
arms. 

“Johnny saw Mr. Wallace give me the 
five thousand all right,” he said shakily 
to his father, over the yellow head. 
“But he didn't see the telegram counter- 
manding the order." 

The old man stared. 

“But the money you gave—” 

"Part of my overtime. This monev 
panic has kept Mr. Wallace and me 
down late for a month. He—he's been 
very generous." His eyes, bright with 
anticipation, wandered to the slim third 
and, as yet, ringless hnger of Dulcie's 
left hand. el hat's another thing Johnny 
didn't know." 

" Johnny—damn Johnny! " said String- 
er, wiping his eyes. “Of course J knew 
everything was all right!” 

“A man," broke in Mr. Wallace re- 
flectively, "who had stolen five thousand 
dollars wouldn't supper at the Marius. 
He couldn't spend over twenty dollars 
there in a night to save his neck.” His 
tone denoted clearly, though not vexa- 
uously, that his visitors’ mistake could 
never have been his. 


David laughed, and defended the pair 
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Graveure 


Baritone . ] a Maurel 
6 Ira L. Hill Mezzo-Soprauo 
s , Ld 
f 


d 


Baklanoff 
Baritone 
Gates 
Soprano 
Lashanska 
L Soprano 
VN 
Laco T e Mishkin 
enor ~ 
Barrientos , > 


Coloratura-Soprano 


Stracciari 
Baritone 


They Sing Straight to Your Heart! 


A wonderful group of singers, this. 
Each one an artist of splendid talents, 
each an artist of marked individuality 
—yet all alike in one supreme gift— 
that of singing straight to the listener’s 
heart! 

Prove this for yourself —ask any 
Columbia dealer to play for you the 


records of these distinguished stars 
of opera and concert, and thrill to the 
magic appeal that lies in every voice. 

Columbia Records bring the best 
music of all lands and all ages into 


your home, and these are but a few of 


the splendid artists who are singing 
the best, music for Columbia. 


Columbia Grafonolas 


To make a good record great, play it on the Columbia Grafonola Standard Models 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, NEW YORK MR 
London Factory: 102 Clerkenwell Road, F. C. up to $2100 
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“Acid-Mouth” Plays 
No Favorites 


Age means nothing to 
* Acid-Mouth." It descends 
on the rich and the poor, 
the young and the old alike. 
Dental authorities. believc 
that it is the chief cause of 
toothache and tooth decay. 
And 95 in every 100 persons 
are said to have it. As there 
are over one hundred million people in the 
United States, that would mean that at least 
ninety-five million 
have an acid condi- 
tion of the mouth. 


There, briefly, are 
your chances to es- 
cape “Acid-Mouth” 
—only 1 in 20. Avery 
small chance to gam- 
ble on when anything d 
as important to your health and appearance as 
your teeth is at stake, a chance you can't 
afford to take. 

Pebeco Tooth 


TOOTH 


Paste counteracts “‘Acid- 
Mouth,” because it stimu- 
lates the abundant, normal 
flow of saliva, which as you 
know is distinctly alkaline 
and therefore the most 
natural and effective means 
of neutralizing unfavorable 
mouth acids. 

Pebeco contains materials 
so fine and unirritating 
that they will not scratch 
the enamel or injure the delicate mouth mem- 
branes. Yet they certainly do all that the 
ingredients of a dentifrice could be 
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PES 


120 William St. 


PE 


PEBECO 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Counteracts “Acid-Mouth” 


TOOTH PASTE. 


expected to do. Pebeco helps 
to whiten and polish thc 
teeth; to break up the pro- 
tein plaques to which harm- 
ful germs, food particles, and 
tobacco stains adhere; to 
remove tartar and the slimy 
or glutinous coatings dc- 
posited on the teeth from 
the saliva; to invigorate the gums and refresh 
the whole interior of the mouth. 

Send for Free Lit- 
mus Test Papers and 
a Ten-Day Trial Tube 
of Pebeco. 

Moisten one of the 
blue Litmus Test Pa- 
pers on your tongue. 
Remove it. If it re- 
mains blue, your 
mouth is normal. But 
if it turns pink—as it will 
ninety-five times in one 
hundred—you have ‘‘Acid- 
Mouth.” 

If it does turn pink, make 
this second test. Brush your 
teeth and gums with Pebeco 
Tooth Paste. Then moisten 
another Litmus Test Paper 
on your tongue. This time 
it will remain blue, thus 
showing you that Pebeco 
does tend to counteract 
* Acid- Mouth." 

Send us yournameandad- gz 
dress, and we will gladly mail 
you ten-day trial tube of 
Pebecoand Acid Test Papers. 


PASTE 
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with an affectionate pat on the shoulder 
of either. 


“You’d better let me off for the rest | 


of the day, hadn't you, Mr. Wallace: 
I wouldn't be good for anything, anyhow." 
He looked down on the tawny head. 
"Besides, I'd like to show this girl to my 
mc ther." 


Get Into the Selling 
End of Your Business 


(Continued from page 26) 


the selling of that line of products, or of 
effort. The man with a technical education 


has a greater advantage over an untrained | 


mind in selling articles or ideas of a tech- 
nical nature. 

Don’t get the idea that I am preaching 
money as the most important thing in life; 
there are, of course, many things more 
important, but to a young man starting 
in life, with the prospects of a family to 
support, the daily income must be con- | 
sidered first. To those young men who 
can afford it, I say by all means pick out 
the most congenial work, that which will 
bring you the greatest amount of happi- 
ness. To those young men who must make 
money to take care of responsibilities and 
support a family, I again say, “Go, sell.” 


"DON'T Speculate and Don't Listen | 
to ‘Tips’ on Stocks" is the advice | 
which A. Barton Hepburn gives in 
next month's magazine. Mr. Hep- 
burn is.one of the great bankers of the 
country. 


A Different Kind of a Hun 


F WE are to have white pines we must 

keep a sharp eye on the gooseberry 
bushes. You don't see the connection? 
It's bound up in what forest conservation 
folks and botanists call "alternating gen- 
erations.” 

They mean by that some kinds of para- 
sitic fungi which start life on one kind of 
plant, and pass through a stage of'exist- | 
ence on some other kind before returning 
to devour their original host. 

In the case of the white pines this para- 
site is “blister rust," a germ scourge im- | 
ported a few years ago from the forest | 
nurseries of Germany. | 

The foresters, who are waging war 
against this woodland Hun in an effort to 
make the world safe for white pines, dis- 
covered that the rust, after starting life 
on the trunk of a pine, serids out its 
spores in the spring to be carried by the 
wind to the leaves of the currant and | 
gooseberry bushes, where the spores pass 
through a period of growth which re- 
cruits their strength for a renewed attack 
on the pines. 

There is only one remedy— destroy all 
the currant and gooseberry bushes in the | 
infected districts and cut out the festered 
pines. It’s a costly business; but unless it 
is carried through it will be only a short 
time before the white pine forests of large | 
sections of the country will have gone to | 
join the vanishing bison. 


they want their gift to be of known excel- 
lence, protected by a trade mark that has 
stood for quality over three quarters of 


a century. 


This Gift Book is YOURS! 


—A “Year Book” of happy thoughts! Contains 
a wealth of desirable things in genuine leather. 
A gift suitable for everybody, for any occasion— 


each packed in true gift fashion, ready to re-mail 


The New Pinch Pouch—shown above. The 


handiest thing you could give a man— just fit 


his pocket. Of real American pigskin (865) 
postpaid $2. 

Key Kase—for men and women. Genuine 
morocco, leather lined. (355) for 6 keys, $1. 
(356) 10 keys, $1.25. (389) 12 to 14 keys, 


$1.50. Postpaid, 


Robert W: Kellogg 


1401 Longmeadow 5t 


Springfield, Mass 


Men buy the Sampler because 


Men buy the Sampler when they buy 
candy to eat because in good chocolates 
and confections they find food, pleasure 
and a wholesome stimulant to activity. 

Whitman’s are sold by our agents everywhere 
- usually the leading druggist. 


The National Sweets 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
Makers of Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 


If thin, build up. If burdened 
with excess flesh, reduce! Have 
an attractive figure. You CAN 

as sure as sunrise. Let me ex- 
plain bow 87,000 refined women 
1ave done this; how you can do 
it. Simple, sure, effective. All 
in your own room — in a sur 
prisingly short time 


Be Well 


Without Drugs 
| build your vitality so that all 
sorts of physical ailments are re- 
lieved by Nature's methods — no 
drugs nor medicines. I strengthen 
your heart, teach you bow to stand, 
to walk and breathe eorreetly. | 
have spent 16 years at this work— 
leading physicians endorse me. 
My booklet, telling how to stand and 
walk correctly, is free. Shall I mail 
it te OW? If later you desire 
my services you will find the cost 
most reasonable. Write me 


Susanna Cocroft 
624 S. Michigan Av., Dept. 90, Chicago 


Miss Cocroft ia nationally recognized aa an autho 
tioning women as our training camps have condit 
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A Startling Memory Feat 
That You Can Do 


How I learned the secret in one evening. 


HEN my old friend Faulk- 
W ner invited me to a dinner 

party at his house, I little 
thought it would be the direct means 
of getting me a one-hundred-and- 
fifty-per-cent. increase in salary. Yet 
it was, and here} is the way it all 
came about. 

‘Toward the close of the evening 
things began to drag a bit, as they 
often do at parties. Finally some 
one suggested the old idea of having 
everyone do a "stunt." Some sang, 
others forced weird sounds out of 
the piano, recited, told stories, and 
so on. 

Then it came to Macdonald's 
turn. He was a quiet sort of chap, 
with an air about him that reminded 
one of the old saying that "still 


waters run deep." 
a simple "stunt" which he hoped 
we would like. He selected me to 
assist him. First he asked to be 
blindfolded securely to prove there 
was no trickery in it. Those present 
were to call out twenty-five numbers 
of three figures each, such as 161, 
249, and so on. He,asked me to 
write down the numbers as they 
were called. 

This was done. Macdonald then 
astounded everyone by repeating thc 
entire list of twenty-five numbers 
backwards and forwards. Then he 
asked people to request numbers by 
positions, such as the eighth number 
called, the fourth number, and so 
on. [Instantly he repeated back the 
exact number in the position called. 


It has helped me every day 
He said he had. 


He did this with the entire list— 
over and over again, without mak- 
ing a single mistake. 

Then Macdonald asked that à 
deck of cards be shuffled and called 
out to him in their order. This was 
done. Still blindfolded, he instantly 
named the cards in their order back- 
wards and forwards. And then to 
further amaze us he gave us the 
number of any card counting from 
the top, or the card for any number. 

You may well imagine our amaze- 
ment at Macdonald’s remarkable 
feat. You naturally expect to see a 
thing of this sort on the stage, and 
even then you look upon it as 4 
trick. But to see it done by an 
everyday business man, in plain 
view of everyone, blindfolded and 
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under conditions which make trick- 

ery impossible, is astonishing, to say 

the least. : 
* Ck ok KEK 0k ok * 


N the way home that night I 

asked Macdonald how it was 
done. He said there was really noth- 
ing to it—simply a memory feat, the 
key to which anyone could easily 
learn in one evening. Then he told 
me that the reason most people have 
bad memories is because they leave 
memory development to chance. 
Anyone could do what he had done, 
and develop a good memory, he said, 
by following a few simple rules. 
And then he told me exactly how to 
do it. At the time I little thought 
that evening would prove to be one 
of the most eventful in my life, but 
such it proved to be. 

What Macdonald told me I took 
to heart. In one evening I made 
remarkable strides toward improv- 
ing my memory and it was but a 
question of days before I learned to 
do exactly what he had done. At 
first I amused myself with my new- 
found ability by amazing people at 
parties. My “memory feat," as 
my friends called it, surely made a 
hit. Everyone was talking about 
it, and I was showered with invita- 
tions for all sorts of affairs. If any- 
one were to ask me how quickly to 
develop social popularity, I would 
tell him to learn my memory "feat" 
—but that is apart from what I want 
to tell you. 

The most gratifying thing about 
the improvement of my memory was 
the remarkable way it helped me in 
business. Much to my surprise I 
discovered that my memory train- 
ing had literally put a razor edge on 
my brain. My brain had become 
clearer, quicker, keener. I felt that 
I was fast acquiring that mental 
grasp and alertness I had so often 
admired in men who were spoken 
of as “wonders” and “geniuses.” 

The next thing I noticed was a 
marked improvement in my con- 
versational powers. Formerly my 
talk was halting and disconnected. 
I never could think of things to say 
until the conversation was over. 
And then, when it was too late, I 
would always think of apt and strik- 
ing things I “might have said." 
But now [ can think like a flash. 
When I am talking I never have to 
hesitate for the right word, the right 
expression or the right thing to say. 
It seems that all I have to do is to 
start to talk and instantly I find 
myself saying the very thing I want 
to say to make the greatest impres- 
sion on people. c 

lt wasn't long before my new- 
found ability; to remember thing: 
and to say the right thing at the 


right time, attracted the attention 
of our president. He got in the 
habit of calling me in whenever he 
wanted facts about the business. 
As he expressed himself to me, 
“You can always tell me instantly 
what I want 
to know, while 
the other fel- 
lows annoy me 
by dodging out 
of the office 
and saying 
* [']I look it 
up." 


* k k * 


FOUNDthat 
my ability 
to remember 
helped me 
wonderfully in 
dealing with 
other people, 
particularly in 
committee 
meetings. 
When a discus- 
sion opens up the man who can back 
up his statements quickly with a 
string of definite facts and figures 
usually dominates the others. Time 
and time again I have won people 
to my way of thinking simply be- 
cause I could instantly recall facts 
and figures. While Im proud of 
my triumphs in this respect, I often 
feel sorry for the ill-at-ease look of 
the other men who cannot hold up 
their end in the argument because 
they cannot recall facts instantly. 
It seems as though I never forget 
anything. Every fact I now put 
in my mind is as clear and as easy 
to recall instantly as though it were 
written before me in plain black and 
white. 


We all hear a lot about the im- 
portance of sound judgment. Peo- 
ple who ought to know say that a 
man cannot begin to exercise sound 
judgment until he is forty to fifty 
years of age. But I have disproved 
all that. I have found that sound 
judgment is nothing more than the 
ability to weigh and judge facts in 
their relation to each other. Mem- 
ory is the basis of sound judgment. I 
am only thirty-two, but many times I 
have been complimented on having the 
judgment of a man of forty-five. l take 
no personal credit for-this it is all due to 
the way [| trained my memory. 


to knew.” 


DAVID M. ROTH 


“Our president complimented me on 


HESE are only a few of the hun- 

dreds of ways I have profited by 
my trained memory. No longer do I suffer 
the humiliation of meeting men 1 know and 
not being able to recall their names. The 
moment I sce a man his name flashes to my 
mind, together with a string of facts about 
him. I always liked to read, 
but usually forgot most of it. 
Now I find it easy to recall 
what | have read. ^ Another 
surprising thing is that I can 
now master a subject in con- 
siderably less time 
than before. Price 
lists, market quo- 
tations, data of all 
kinds, I can recall 
in detail almost at 
will. I rarely make 
a mistake. 

My vocabulary, 
too, has increased 
wonderfully.When- 

ever I see a strik- 
Ð ing word or ex- 
pression, I mem- 
orize it and use 
it in my dicta- 
tion or conversa- 
tion. This has put 
a remarkable spar- 
kle and pulling 
power into my con- 
versation and business letters. And the re- 
markable part of it all is that I can now do 
my day’s work quicker and with much less 
effort, simply because my mind works like a 
flash and I do not have to keep stopping to 
look things up. 

All this is extremely satisfying to me, of 
course. But the best part of it all is that 
since my memory powers first attracted the 
attention of our president, my salary has 
steadily been increased. Today it is many 
times greater that it was the day Macdonald 
got me interested in improving my memory. 

* o» * * 9 eR Kee eK * 


HAT Macdonald told me that event- 

ful evening was this: “Get the Roth 
Memory Course." I did. That is how I 
learned to do all the remarkable things I have 
told you about. The publishers of the Roth 
Memory Course—the Independent Corpora- 
tion—are so confident that it will also show 
you how to develop a remarkable memory 
that they will gladly send the Course to you 
on approval. 

You need not pay a single penny until 
you have examined the Course and found 
that it fully lives up to all the claims made 
for it. Send no money. Merely mail the 
coupon, or write a letter, and the complete 
Course will be sent to you instantly, all 
charges prepaid. If after examination you 
decide that you do not want to keep the 
Course, then return it and you will owe nothing. 
On the other hand, if you find, as thousands of 
others have found, that the Roth Memory Course 
will do wonders for you, then merely send five 
dollars in full payment. 

You have always wanted a good memory. 
Now you can have it. Remember, you pay no 
money until you have proved that the Course 
will benefit you. You have everything to gain 
and nothing to lose by taking immediate action. 
So mail the coupon NOW betore this liberal otler 
is withdrawn. 


always 
being able to tell him instantly facts he wanted 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPO 


INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 


Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept. R1210, 119 West 40th Street, New York 
Please send me the Roth Memory Course of seven. lessons. D will either te- 
nal the Course to vou within hve days after its receipt or send you $5 in tl 
pay ment of the Course. 
Nun 
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Its so easy to protect 


your floors from wear 
and keep them always like new 


Ar polish should do more than produce a beautiful lustre. 
Unless it protects the wood and resists wear and tear, the floors will 
quickly become shabby and need constant polishing and refinishing. 


Protect your floors with Old EnglishWax. It spreads a thin, trans- 
parent film over the surface of the wood, a finish so hard that hot water, 
grease, heel marks and the scraping of furniture cannot get through it. 
It prevents deterioration of new floors and effectually stops it on 


the old ones. 


And it is so easy to apply—all you need is a cloth. One applica- 
tion lasts for months, your ordinary dusting keeping your floors 
clean and lustrous, ‘The cost is only one-fifth of any other method. 


Get a can from your dealer today and 
protect the finish eb your floors at the same 
time you beautify them. For all kinds of 
tloors—hard or soft wood, varnished, shel- 
laced or painted. For sale by hardware, 
paint, drug, house-furnishing and depart- 
ment stores in United States and Canada. 


Write for free book 


Contains expert advice based on 26 years’ 
experience. ‘Tells the most satisfactory 
and economical way to care for 


Hardwood floors ‘Table tops 


Softwood floors Leather goods 
Furniture Pianos 

Woodwork Victrolas 
Linoleum Automobile finish 


THE A. S. BOYLE CO. 
1620 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Given away! 
Od 


One pound can Old Englich Wax to purchasers 
of Old English Waxer and Polisher — the 
nete device that makes the polishing of floors 
as simple and easy as dusting them with 
a mop. 


Tf not obtainable at your paint, hardware, 
drug, house-[urnishingz or department store, 
remit to us; cee will supply vou both Polisher 
and Wax, parcel post prepaid. Price east 
of Denver, $3.00; Dencer and west, $3.50 


Old English 


The polish that helps 
make housework easy 


Is This Success? 


O-MORROW morning at twenty 

minutes to eight I shall light a 

cigar and start for the office down- 
town, just as I have done, with slight vari- 
ations, every morning of every working 
day for the last seventeen years. lo-mor- 
row's job will be pretty much the same as 
yesterday's, and last year's, and on back 
through the whole seventeen. 

Sometimes I wonder if at forty-two I 
should not be filing a more important 
niche down at the office. The boss says 
I am the most efficient man among his 
thirty, and two diplomas here on the wall 
attest to my general knowledge of the 
science of our intricate business, and yet 
I have not advanced to any appreciable 
extent, while five under my tutorship have 
been promoted to be field managers. 

Have I just missed being a failure? 
Measured by the usual standards, yes! 
And yet, if you erase the dollar sign, cut 
out the fireworks and get down to earth, 
| am a big success. I am contented; I’ve 


| kept my health; I have kept the faith 


with every man. Millie and I have a lot 
of wholesome pleasure along the way. 
My garden is fertile, the lawn velvety, 
and over the porch honeysuckle and 
clematis breathe fragrance into the air. 
In the flower garden bumblebees drone 
the songs of their kind, and, over in the 
B-Third, Eilene gets one hundred per cent 
marks and gold stars on her papers. 


I LIKE to read about the high-priced 
fellows, and to hear them tell how hard 
it was to put it over the five-thousand-a- 
year mark. I know intimately a lot of 
them, and somehow I believe they are 
missing quite a few of life’s pleasures 
which I, on my little two thousand, am 
getting. And as for the family—well, 
maybe you wouldn't consider me in the 
light of a pleasure, but Millie and Eilene 
seem to have another sort of idea. And 
one thing is sure: they get more of me than 
they would if they got more money out of 
me. I have never had to fill out an income 
tax return; but we have had everything 
we needed and a good many of the things 
we just wanted. My house is assessed at 
$7,000, l've saved some money besides, 
and enough of my endowment policies 
will mature before I am fifty to make the 
years after that look rosy to us. 

The reason is that I would rather hold 
a subordinate position than to assume 
responsibility. I have had chances at 
promotion. I was assistant field manager 
for eleven years, and then accepted de- 
motion rather than take a traveling job 
which carried a salary of over three 
thousand a year. I made my choice and 
took what meant most to me. I would 
rather have the comradeship of my family 
and the association of old friends than 
Woodrow Wilson’s salary. I get more 
satisfaction from having a “spot. cash” 
classification in the merchants’ confiden- 
tial report and in walking eleven blocks 
four times a day than I possibly could 
from belonging to expensive clubs and 
riding home in a taxi. I could do either. 
l can't do both. There is a lot of difference 
between being thrifty and merely appear- 
ing prosperous. Years ago I drew the line 
straight and have followed it. L. N. 
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The Most Attractive Child I Ever Met 


By George Bond 


HAD stopped off on my 
way East to visit an old 
classmate of mine who 
lived on a ranch twenty 
miles from nowhere and 
whom I had not seen in 
ten years. When we ar- 
rived at his home his little 
boy of eight came dashing up on his pony 
to meet us, and while my friend drove the 
car round to the garage his young son, 
having hitched his horse, showed me to 
my room. I was at once impressed by his 
courtesy and attractive manners, at which 
I marveled in one brought upeso far in the 


wilds. 


But my surprise grew into wonder at 
dinner, and as my stay was prolonged, for, 
though what I first noticed was manners, 
it was the little fellow's unusual education 
that later amazed me. He displayed such 
an interest in the miscellaneous table talk 
and such remarkable knowledge of people, 
business, pictures, history, literature, etc., 
that my admiration continued to grow by 
leaps and bounds. After dinner he took 
a book and curled up in a chair to himself 
where most boys would have worried their 
mothers to tell or read them a story. 


‘TIM,” I said to his father, when the 

boy had gone to bed, “l never met 
a child like Ted before. And the remark- 
able thing about him is that with all his 


knowledge, he is 100% real boy. Where 
did he get his training anyway?" 
“From a school in Baltimore,” ‘he re- 


plied with a smile of pride, “his behavior, 
his 3 R’s, his general information, we owe 
all to that school.” 

“When did you live in Baltimore?" I 
asked. 

“I have never been to Baltimore," he 
answered. 

“You don’t mean to say you sent a 
boy of his age away to boarding school?” 

“Oh, no!” said he. “When Ted reached 
the age of four, we became desperate. 
Neither my wife nor I knew anything 
about bringing up a child and, though 
we felt our responsibility keenly, we did 
not know what to do. Ted was mean- 
while developing traits and tendencies 
that began to alarm us. His education 
meant more to us than anything else 
in the world, but it seemed that if we 
stayed here without a school there could 
be no education. And if we left the 
ranch there would be no money for his 
education. 


“Thus we were between the two horns 
of a dilemma. Then one day we heard 
accidentally that the Calvert School in 
Baltimore was training and teaching 
children from four to twelve years right 


in their own homes, no matter where 
they live, by laying a foundation of good 
habits and manners at the age of four, 
proceeding with the teaching of reading 
and writing and so carrying its pupils on 
until when they finally do go to school 
they enter a year or more ahead of other 
children their age.” 


"| didn't know that such a school 
existed," I frankly confessed. 


"Come, t me show you his school 
room," he said, and taking me upstairs 
into the boy's play room he pointed out 
one corner set aside for the purpose of a 
school —with its little desk and a chair 
and shelf of books, one or two of which I 
opened. 


"What attractive books!" I exclaimed. 
“I didn't know school books were ever 
made so. They weren't in my day." 


He showed me the daily lesson sheets 
of instructions so clear that any one could 
follow them and so enlightening that even 
with a random glance I learned things 
that brought forth the exclamation, 
"Well, I never knew that before!” Then 
I examined Ted's stories about his pony 
and life on the ranch, and his composi- 
tions, illustrated with pictures on art, 
history, mythology, science, together with 
his reports and certificate. 


COMPARED the work 

mentally with that of my 
own little girl in the East 
whom, at a financial sacrifice, 
po was sending to the best day 
Leen} school E knew of anda jeal- 
ous and even angry feeling 
swept over me that my friend's 
son d miles from a good school should 
be so much better trained. 


"But who does the actual teaching?" 
I asked. 


"His nurse at first gave him his les- 
sons, but after a while my wife became 
so interested that she considered it a 
pleasure and a privilege to do that part 
herself. She found it brought new in- 
terest and delight into her own life, and 
I venture to say it takes no more of her 
time than that which your wife spends 
in hearing your little girl's lessons, which 
you are paying others to teach." 


“Is the Calvert School another one 
of those money making enterprises?" | 


asked. 


"Oh, no," he replied. “The Calvert 
School was started and is maintained by 
a group of leading citizens of Baltimore 
who seek no financial benefits, but. who 
wanted the best the educational world 
afforded for their own children. And 
they are broad minded enough to wish to 
make similar advantages available to all 
English speaking children. The Calvert 
School faculty is constantly trying out 
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new devices, books, schemes, plans an 1 
methods and they adopt and incorporat : 
into their course any improvement that 
stands the test. 


"You'll be surprised to know there are 
Calvert pupils in every State and 22 for- 
eign countries, and a great many schools 
are using Calvert methods, though many 
claim to be using the Calvert School 
system who are not entitled to." 

Inspired by my friend's enthusiasm, | 
borrowed a post card, sat down at once 
and wrote the Calvert School asking for 
full information. 

When I reached home, the information 
I ae was awaiting me, and without 
taking Mary, my daughter, out of school 
I at once secured the Calvert instruction 
for her. It was not long before her school 
teacher, not knowing what was taking 
place, remarked on her improvement, and 
now she is at the head of her class. 


HY not find out what the Calvert 
School can do for your child? 
There is a course of daily lessons for each 
age of childhood from 4 or 5 years to 12 
-not a book of general instructions anc 
advice or discussion of methods of chilc 
training, but definite lessons for eacl 
school day, setting down just what is t« 
be done day by day and in such simpl 
language that anyone can follow th 
directions. The course of daily lessons i 
within the means of every home. 

So if you wish to have a child of whon 
you will be proud in any company, wh 
will be a credit and a delight to you, sen 
the coupon below for a sample Calvei 
lesson and full particulars, which we wi 
gladly send you free. 


CALVERT SCHOOL 
5 Chase St. Baltimore, Md. 


Please send me a sample lessc 
and full information regardir 
your Home Instruction for 
child of........ years. 


Address 
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The secret of sound, white teeth 
is a clean mouth 


HE chewing of my Original Pepsin Gum 

by exciting the flow of salivary juices- - 

which are nature's cleansing properties 
for the teeth —will help to preserve and 
keep in perfect condition the teeth of men, 
women and children. 


In the case of children who nowadays 
eat such a large proportion of soft food, 
it is absolutely necessary to provide them 
with some substitute for the harder foods 
which nature intended should contribute 
to the strengthening and preservation of 
the teeth. 


Chew my Original Pepsin Gum regularly, 
ten minutes after meals, and you will un- 
doubtedly notice its beneficial effect on 
your teeth. 


MIELE 


AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY 


New York Cleveland Chicago Kansas City San Franciso 
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How Animals Act 
in Aéroplanes 


(Continued from page 32) 


There is one feature about an aéro- 
plane which almost always puzzles a 
dog and which has caused more than one 
fatality among animals. ‘That is the 


poper They see a man swing the big 


lades, they see the thing start to re- 
volve—and then apparently it disappears. 
For when a propeller is making a thousand 
revolutions a minute, all one sees is a 
vague blur. 

This “now you see it and now you don’t” 
procedure excites a dog’s curiosity, and 
if he isn’t watched he is likely to try an 
investigation, with the result that he 
literally loses his head in the attempt. 
For the propeller blades cut it of. But 
the dogs are getting wiser, and there are 
fewer casualties among them now. 

Captain is an English bulldog belong- 
ing to Commander E. W. Coil, who piloted 
the naval “blimp” which made its 
splendid flight to Halifax in May and 
ben. breaking from its moorings, was 
blown out to sea and lost. At first, 
Captain was one of the misguided dogs 
who try to play with the propellers, but 
he soon learned better. He is the only 
dog I know of that wears a wound chevron, 
although he did not win his honorable 
scars in actual warfare. It was an in- 
direct consequence of his fondness for 
automobiles. 

After inspecting all the machines in the 
officers’ garage, Captain would pick out 
the most comfortable one and go to sleep 
in it. If the owner came along, Captain 
sort of let the gentleman know that he 
wanted a ride, his method being the simple 
one of refusing to get out. But before the 
machine had gone very far, Captain 
would decide that going farther might 
mean a long walk back; so, without the 
least intimation, he would jump out. He 
had done this scores of times without 
getting hurt, but one day he miscalculated 
and came to grief. And that was how he 
got his wound thevron. 

Don Orsino is one dog that never fools 
with the propeller; he is too clever. Don 
is a real flying enthusiast, anyway. The 
minute he hears the roar of a starting 
motor, he races to the machine and shows 
as plainly as a dog can that he wants to 
go up. One of Don’s minor records was 
made when he flew over New York City 
in a machine piloted by Eddie Holterman. 
The weather was not especially good for 
fying that day, but Don wanted to go— 
and went. During the trip he stuck his 
nose out a few times, but the chilly air 
was not to his liking; so he curled up on 
the front seat and stayed there until the 
flight ended. 


"THE only animal which, so far as I 
know, ever jumped from an aéroplane 
when the machine was in the air, was Jeff, 


Va little monkey. belonging to the late 


Captain Vernon Castle, famous first as a 
dancer and later as a skillful aéronaut. 
Castle had an extraordinary love for 
animals of all kinds. He never was happy 
unless he had one or more pets ^ the more 
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Because my lobster is 
put up when it comes 
Írom thelobstermen's 
pots is why it is so 
fresh and crisp, and 
so different from thc 
ordinary kind. It’s 
just like lobster fresh- 
ly picked from the 
shell. 


Here 
Glouce 
fishe 


our plant at 


tic up 
boats right at 
“side-door.” 
The cream of.all 
sea-food is delivered 
direct from here to 
100,000 families 


their 
my 


throughout 


ounce guar- 


—direct from the sea to you 


UT here in the middle west," wrote one of our good cus- 
tomers, “we meat-eaters think there is no food in the 
world like lobster. It’s a sea-shore treat we inland folks 
are denied. Can't you send us some lobster?” 

I sent the lobster. And because so many people have declared my lobster 
to be the best lobster they have ever eaten, I am now giving other folks the 
opportunity to have it at home, and to try it, at my expense, before they buy. 

Maybe you, too, would rather have fresh lobster than anything else to eat. No salad quite 
“touches the spot” like lobster salad. And so simple to make. Just chill a package of Davis’ 
lobster in your ice-box; cut in half-inch cubes; arrange on a bed of crisp, white lettuce; mayon- 
naise all over; garnish with hard-boiled egg, and if you wish, a dash of paprika—and then— 
my. how good it tastes! : 

For the “shore-dinner” at home: for lunch or picnic; anywhere, any time—nothing is half 
so good as fresh-tasting, sea-flavored lobster. It's the handiest, most delicious food you can 
have in the house, and so truly distinctice! 

, Yes, my lobsters come all alive from the sea. The big, fresh; juicy, whole claw and body 
pieces are prepared and packed with the real lobster flavor left in. There is the same dif- 
ference between the ordinary kind of lobster and mine as between green-picked strawberries 
and the ripe, luscious, flavorful berries from your own garden. 

Guaranteed? 1 do even better than that. I send it to you free of all 
shipping charges— to try. If you are not so satisfied that you will want 
to order not only more lobster, but also some of my other sea-foods, you 
can send back what you haven't sampled, and PI! stand all the expense. 

Inland folks can't get choice salt-water fish. "That's what started me in business 33 vears 
ago. Today | am supplying 100,000 families with sea-food right from the ocean. And I 
can furnish you (I never sell to dealers) with lobsters just like the lobster we have for our- 
selves here at Gloucester. 

So now read the coupon down at the corner of this page, sign and mail it, and I'll send you 
— all express charges prepaid east of Kansas—the best "lobster feed" (as we say here at 
Gloucester) you ever put your tooth to. Get the request started today. 

Sincerely yours, 


Frank 6, Aarne 


Founder and President 


Frank E. Davis Co. 9^ 
259 Central Wharf, 7 


DELICIOUS FOR Gloucester, / 
Lobster Salad Lobster a la Newberg Mase j 
Fried Lobster Lobster in Timbales / 
America Creamed Lobster Lobster Cutlets Á 
Lobster Stew Lobster Croquettes 7 F rank E. 
/ Davis Co. 


Plain Lobster 
/ 259 Central 
Wharf 


, 
/ Gloucester, Mass. 
The Frank E. Davis Com- 7 Yes, I would like to 
pany is prepared to supply, f taste that delicious lob- 
at interesting prices, its ster af your risk. Please 
products to boarding send me, all charges pre- 
schools, hotels, institu- paid, one box 8 packages of 
trons, clubs, and hos- / Davis’ Deep Sea Fresh Packed 
pitals. Write for Lobster, each package sufficient 
special list. for 3 or 4 people. If after trying 
a package I find I don't care for it, 
Vl return the other 7 at your expense 
and not owe you anything, otherwise 

/ Vll send you $4.95 in ten days. 


/ 
7 Name duo sip: 
7 
7 Street 


x^ Cis AE odd ened as SE 


FREE- Lobster Sandwich Filling 


If you accept this offer in time I'll include, 
ithout charge, a full sized can of my Lobster 
The Sandwich Filling—the most delicious spread 
x rs or bread. I want you to know 
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R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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18 cents a package 


Camels are sold everywhere in 
scientifically sealed packages of 
20 cigarettes; or ten packages 
(200 cigarettes) in a glassine- 
paper-covered carton. We 


OU'LL prefer Camel Ciga- 

rettes expert blend of choice 
Turkish and choice Domestic 
tobaccos to either kind smoked 
straight. Your taste will prove 
that! 


Camels are so exceptional in 
flavor, in fragrance and in mel- 
lowness that you quickly realize 
their remarkable quality. It will 
be your constant delight to find 
Camels so full bodied though so 
mild and smooth. You may 
gratify your keenest desires to 
smoke liberally. Camels will not 
tire your taste. 


when you travel. 


ACIGARETTES 


Your enjoyment increases as 
you get to know Camels better. 
They return such generous ciga- 
rette satisfaction. Camels cer- 
tainly fit your taste exactly as if 
they had been made for it. 


Camels are unlike any cigarette 
you ever smoked. For instance, 
they leave no unpleasant ciga- 
retty aftertaste or cigaretty odor. 
In fact Camels are in a class by 
themselves! That’s why we ask 
you to compare Camels with any 
cigarette in the world at any 
price! You will not look for or ex- 
pect premiums, coupons or gifts. 
You'll prefer Camel quality ! 


strongly recommend this carton 
for the home or office supply or 
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the better. He was as tender-hearted as a 
woman in all that concerned these little 
friends of his, and if one of them died he 
was as grieved as if he had lost a human 
comrade. When he traveled it was never 
too much trouble for him to carry bird 
cages and cat baskets, or to escort 
enough dogs to fill a kennel. 

When he was with his squadron in 
France, one of his pets was Jeff, the mon- 
key I spoke of. Castle used to take the 
little fellow up with him whenever he 
could; and Jeff, while he was not very 
keen about flying, preferred to go along 
rather than to he separated from the 
master he loved. 

‘The monkey was inclined to be nervous, 
so Castle usually tied him to the machine. 
One day, however, he neglected this 
precaution and Jeff took it into his head 
to jump out. The aéroplane was at a 
great height; but to everybody’s amaze- 
ment and Castle’s profound joy, the 
little creature landed on its feet and was 
quite unhurt. 

I believe the first cat to take an aéro- 

lane trip was the one carried by John B. 
Moissant when he made the very first 
air crossing of the English Channel. 
That was back in 1910, when even very 
few human beings had made flights. ‘he 
kitten, which was presented to Moissant 
by a lady as he was on his way to the 
Channel, was in a small basket, with 
only its head sticking out. 

The average cat does not like to go up 
in an aéroplane; but it is not because of 
any instinctive objection to flying. Cats 
do not like to go into any strange environ- 
ment. They are confirmed “home bodies,” 
and this particular kitten was no excep- 
tion. At first it protested by mewing 
piteously; but after a while it philosophi- 
cally accepted the novel situation and 
went to sleep until Moissant landed on 
English soil. 

Among the other famous aviation cats 
is Negre, which went through the war as 
the particular pet of Captain Gautier, 
the commanding officer of a French 
flying squadron. 

Lieutenant Gombant, of the same 
equserons owned a dog named ‘Toto, 
which not only made ordinary flights 
with his master but used to accompany 
him on raids over the enemy’s lines. 
Toto took it all very calmly, and usually 
was fast asleep when the machine got 
back to the aérodrome. 


RINCE of Princeton is a well-known 

police dog mascot that was “attached 
to” the Princeton Aviation School. Spark 
Plug was the equally popular cat mascot 
belonging to the same bunch. Little 
“Sparkie,” as he was called for short, lost 
his tail in the flying propeller blades; a 
trying experience of course, but not so bad 
as losing one's head, as the dogs occasion- 
ally do. Both Prince and Sparkie have 
made many flights with the student 
aviators. 

Bully, mascot of one of the squadrons 
of the British R. F. C., has been flying 
with his master, Colonel Halahan, since 
1913. He is always keen to go up, and 
will jump into the observer’s seat without 
being told. He thinks he has a right to 
that place and resents it if anybody takes 
it away from him. He always wears a 
Aying uniform with all the insignia. 

Practically every aviation unit. in the 


Magnificent Tone . 
and Design 


HE Sonora is the instrument you are proud 


to own. It is known as the finest phono- 
graph that can be made and it is designed for 
critical buyers who are accustomed to demand 
the best. For its matchless tone, superb ap- 
pearance, and many exclusive and important 
features, you will choose the famous 


CLEAR AS A BELL 


Sonor, 


Sonora plays ALL MAKES of disc records perfectly 
without extra attachments. Its tone is a joy—clear, truth- 
ful, mellow, vibrant, overflowing with charm. Made 
for years of service and satisfaction, the Sonora lives up 
to your utmost expectations. 

The upright cabinets of the Sonora are notable for 
their ‘‘bulge’’ design lines, typical of the finest furniture. 
This construction is made possible by patented proc- 
esses and is exclusively Sonora’s. 


These superb period models are now available— 
LOUIS XVI GOTHIC ADAM 
(illustrated above) CHIPPENDALE COLONIAL 
WILLIAM & MARY LOUIS XV QUEEN ANNE 
DUNCAN PHYFE JACOBEAN SHERATON 
and ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 


Sonora is licensed and operates under BASIC PATENTS 
of the phonograph industry 
Prices range from $50 to $1000 
Today send for General Catalog M or Period Catalog 34 
These will be sent free on request 


Sonora Phonograpb Sales Company, tne. 
GEORGE E. BRIGHTSON, President 
279 Broadway, New York City Toronto: Ryrie Bldg. 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


The Highest Class Talking Machine in the World 
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Hodge-Podge or Thinshape l 


HE letterheads, forms and stationery of efficient organizations are standard- 
ized not only in design but in the paper used. They do not offer the diversity 
of a polyglot army. 


It pays to look around and compare before you decide what paper to standardize 
on. You will find that it pays to secure a watermarked paper with uniformity and 
quality guaranteed by the manufacturer. Itis worth while to get a rag-content 
paper, which offers so much more in appearance, feel, durability. And the good 
buyer looks for a loft-dried paper because of its better surface and greater toughness. 


All these desirable qualities you get in Systems Bond. And Systems sells at a reason - 
able price. For back of it there’s an organization that carries through itself every 
step in the making—from log-cutting and rag-sorting to the drying of the finished 
sheet. Business concerns of standing can hardly afford to use paper of inferior 
quality—and they don’t have to afford one higher in price. 

Ask your printer to use Systems for your next order of letterheads. He can also obtain for you 


our book “The Modern Manufacture of Writing Paper,” interesting and valuable to the paper 
buyer. It presents worth while information in a non-technical fashion. 


Systems Bond is the standard bearer of a comprehensive group of papers—a grade for every 
Bond and Ledger need—all produced under the same advantageous conditions—and including 
the well known Pilgrim, Transcript, Atlantic and Manifest marks. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
501 Fifth Avenue New York 
Mills at Bangor and Lincoln, Maine 


SYSTEMS BOND 


` The Rag-content Loft-dried Paper at the Reasonable Price” 
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United States had a mascot of some sort | 
which made frequent flying trips. Booze | 
was an Airedale belonging to Major 
General Reinburg, commanding officer at 
Taliaferro Field in Texas. Like Don 
Orsino, Booze repeatedly went through | 
all the Junior Military Aviator. test | 
flights. He enjoyed the sport so much 
that if his master went up without taking 
him along he would seize the tail skid 
with his teeth and hang on until the 
machine actually left the ground. Then, 
giving it up as hopeless, he would let go 
and be rolled over and over by the fall. 
Booze was keen about “‘stunting;” that is, 
looping the loop, spinning nose dives, | 
and that sort of thing. Unfortunately, in 
his eagerness to get to the plane one day, | 
he ran into the whirling propeller and was 
killed. 

Booze had a brother, Twoey, belonging | 
to Major H. O. Wheeler. Apparently the 
flying spirit runs in the family, for Twoey 
is like his deceased relative in his eager- 
ness to go up. 

Edgar Boulignv. of New Orleans, the 
frst American to join the French Foreign 
Legion when the war began, has a kitten 
which accompanies him on his flights. 


IEUTENANT BERT HALL, of the 
Lafayette Escadrille, had a pet goat 
which he took up with him in his aéro- | 
plane. But when the machine came down ' 
and the goat was lifted out, it reeled | 
around as if it were drunk. Hall decided 
that high flying was one of the few things 
a goat couldn't get away with; so he 
reluctantly dispensed with the animal's 
company after that—at least, in the air. 
One of the strangest of these flying 
animals is a gray fox which belonged to | 
one of the British squadrons. It was 
adopted when quite young, which may 
account for the ease with which it 
acquired a taste for aviation. 

These pets run a long gamut. One 
British squadron had a jay es a mascot; 
another had a raven; another pet was 
Nancy, an antelope which the South 
Africans brought with them to France. 
Rabbits, chickens—the barnyard variety 
—pigeons, canaries, all these have "done 
duty" at the military aérodromes. Some 
Scotch aviators had a pair of eagle owls 
as their mascots. 

One of the British airmen at Salonika 
had a stork which would meet the pilots 
when they landed and perch on their 
machines. The stork is a favorite in 
Germany, but this one definitely attached 
itself to the Allies. 

One mascot, which was secured in an 
unusual manner, is an eagle, the pet of 
Captain Mortureaux. The eagle and its 
mate encountered the captain’s machine 
in the air one day and resented this 
invasion of their special domain so much 
that they proceeded to attack him. He 
was forced to turn his machine gun on 
them to keep them from clawing the 
wings of the plane or getting into the 
propeller blades. One of them was killed. 

€ other was wounded and, being forced 
to made a “landing,” was captured. 

famous Russian flying unit had as its 
mascot, Baiko, a Russian bear. When this 
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dere Cico jar is full of real paste from top to bottom 
and side to side. There is no water well to take 
up room, to run dry, to cause endless jabbing and mix- 
ing. Cico paste is ready for instant use, never gets 


hard, is usable to the last atom, and sticks like a bull 
dog to a bone. 


If you have never used Cico, there’s a real treat in 
store. It needs just one little word to the stationer 
(pronounced by the way, Sy-co). 


CICO PASTE 


Note the Cico adjustable brush, with the aluminum guard, 
which absolutely protects the fingers from contact with the 
poe Moving the guard up or Toro on the brush handle 
seeps the bristles at the proper height to pick up just the 
right amount of paste. The guard also serves as a cover to 
the jar, so that the screw cap need not be replaced after each 
using. 

It would not be possible to use the special container with any 
other type of paste. 
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Squadron was sent to France, the men 
turned the bear over to the French sky 
hghters as a gift. Baiko enjoys the dis- 
tinction of having been “mentioned in 
espatches.” 
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Doctors 


Don't Have Corns 


Doctors All Know Blue-jay 


It is made by a surgical dressing house 
whose products doctors use. 

Doctors' wives use Blue-jay when a corn 
appears. And they end it at once and for- 


ever. 


Millions of others now use the same method. 
In a moment they apply a Blue-jay plaster. 
The wrapping makes it snug and comfort- 
able, and they forget the corn. . 

In 48 hours they remove the Blue-jay and 
the corn is ended. Only a few of the toughest 
corns need a second application. 

The pain is stopped instantly. The corn 
is ended—and completely—in two days. 

Blue-jay has done that for millions of corns. 
Your corns are not different. It will do it 
for your corns. 

If you have corns and don't prove this 
you do yourself an injusticc. 


How Blue-jay Acts 


A is a thin, soft, protecting ring which 


stops the pain by relieving the pressure. 
B isthe B & B wax centered on the corn 
to gently undermine it. 
C is rubber esive. It wraps around 
the toe and makes the plaster snug and 
comfortable. 


Corns Are Out-of-Date 


In the old days corns were common. 
Nearly everybody had them. . 

People pared them, padded them, coddled 
them and kept them. 

Nowadays, most people never suffer corns. 
Yet tight, dainty shoes are more common 
than ever. 

Consider that fact. The reason lies in this 
scientific Blue-jay. 

One user told another, until millions now 
employ it. 


Quit Old Methods 


Paring is unsafe and temporary. Padding 
is unsightly. Old, harsh, mussy treatments 
have been discredited. These are scientific 


days. 


Try Blue-jay on one corn. Learn that the 
pain does end. Learn that the corn does 
disappear. 


Learn that these results come in an easy, 
gentle way. ` 


When you do, your corn troubles arc 
over—all of them, forever. 


Try it tonight. 


Blue-jay 


Stops Pain Instantly—Ends Corns Com- 
pletely. 25 Cents— At Druggists 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, New York, Toronto 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 
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The Newport News Air Station, in 
Virginia, also had a young bear cub, but 
he was an arm chair aviator. None of the 
land planes at the station was large 
enough to accommodate him; and they 
couldn’t take him on a seaplane, because 
he didn’t like the water and would set up 
a rumpus if taken near it. 


THE first pelican to get a ride in a 
flying machine was one of a colony 
of these creatures that used to make fun 
of the early naval aviators, back in 1911- 
1912, at North Island, near San Diego. 
At least, the flyers there felt sure that 
the pelicans were giving them the laugh. 

At that time, Glenn Curtiss had just 
made the first flight ever accomplished 
with a hydroplane. And, by the wav, 
just stop a minute and remember that 
this was only seven years ago. Seven 
vears between the first small success with 
this type of machine and the recent 
achievement of crossing the Atlantic in a 
seaplane! That helps one to realize the 
immense advance that has been made. 

In those early days, aéro motors had a 
bad habit of quitting without notice, 
forcing the machines to "land" on the 
water, where they would float ignomin- 
iously, waiting to be towed in. When this 
happened, as it did almost every day, the 
pelicans would flop and splash around, 
making peculiar noises which sounded 
like derisive laughter. 

This insulting conduct finally got on 
the nerves of William B. Atwater, and he 
determined to show the pelicans that a 
hydroplane really could fly. He provided 
himself with a large net, flew over the 
pelicans and spotted the most disdainful 
of them, standing in the shallow water. 
Atwater scooped up the big bird with his 
net. And although the tussle which 
ensued came near to capsizing the plane, 
he and his companion got the bird and 
flew back with it to the hangar. 

Commander Bellinger, who piloted the 
NC-1 on the Transatlantic flight in May, 
was at the Hampton Naval Air Station 
when Buddy, a Boston bull terrier, was 
the pet of the station. Buddy is of the 
fickle sex, which probably accounts for 
the fact that while she began flying when 
the seaplane was first developed, she 
later transferred her affections to the 
“blimps,” and later still had another 
change of heart back to the seaplanes. 
It is worth mehtioning that Buddy be- 
came so addicted to aviation that, as 
Lieutenant C. W. Bell expressed it, "she 
cared no more for her puppies than she 
did for a hill of sweet potatoes.” 

I don't know whether or not this should 
be regarded as a warning of what will 
happen when -the ladies begin to fly. I 

Lone that women make enthusiastic 
aviators. They show less hesitation about 
going up than the average man does, and 
are quiet and interested passengers, 
apparently untroubled by timidity or 
nerves. 

Ruth Law, by the way, has one of 
the few dogs which show an uncon- 
querable aversion to flying. Poilu, the 
police dog which she brought back from 
France, acts just like the human beings 
who object to having a relative make a 
flight. He will not go up himself, and when 
his mistress is in the air he follows every 
movement of the machine with anxious 
eyes. When the plane is safely down 
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Are You Really Rested 
In the Morning? 


[5 there spring in your step and snap in 
yourstride? Are you fit to fight in the 
battle of business? If not, look to the bedspring you 
sleep on. Change it for a Way Sagless Spring and 
note what real, restful re-creating sleep means to your 
health and well being. 
Made of metal—noiseless, sanitary—won’t tear bed clothes. 
Won't roll occupants to center. Guaranteed 25 years. 


Your Way dealer will tell you about our 30 nights’ free trial offer. ‘The 
"Way" booklet will interest you. Write for it. 


Way Sagless Spring Co. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Branches in S cities. Made and sold in North Atlantic States by Burton- 
Dixie Corporation, N. Y. Southern Distributors: Chittenden 52 Eastman, 
Rurlington, lowa; Belknap Hardware and Mfg. Co., Loutscille, Ky.; Peck 


na 
Mills Furniture Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Denver. 
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Crescent-Filler 


Fountain Pen 
“Right—to the Point’ 


For Your Hand 


You don't have to “break in” a CONKLIN 
—there’s a CONKLIN exactly fitted to your 
particular style of handwriting,—with a 
point that writes as you write—that will 
feel as natural and comfortable to your 
hand as an old glove. 

Ask to try a CONKLIN, push it across 
the paper, get the “heft” of it, the feel of 
it, pick out the point you like and note how 
it just naturally glides across the paper. 
Conklin writing is just solid comfort. 

Its wonderful “Crescent-Filler” fills it quick 
as a wink by a mere thumb-pressure—there’s 
nothing like it. It also prevents the pen from 
rolling off the desk. Absolutely non-leakable. 

Sold by leading stationers, druggists, jewelers and 
department stores. 

THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO. „Toledo, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Boston, 59 Temple Place Chicago, 1636 Lytton Bldg. 
San Francisco, 577 Market St. Winnipeg, Can., 346 Donald St. 


be prevented by main force from rushing 
into the whirling propeller blades. 

Ralph and Ella are two dogs with much 
(the same aversion to flying—either for 
| themselves or for their owner, Trubee 
| Davison, son of H. P. Davison. The 
first time they saw a flying boat, in July, 
1916, they paid little attention to it. 
But when their beloved Trubee soent up 
in the newfangled contrivance, they 
became frantic, and swam far out into 
Long Island Sound in their attempt to 
follow it. 

Their master’s flights became a daily 
tragedy for Ralph and Ella. When he had 

one, they would sit on the shore for 
Roark waiting for him. They would swim 
out to meet every plane that appeared. 
When a number of machines came down 
together, the dogs would pick out Trubee’s 
and escort it in, with frantic barking and 
every indication of relief and joy. 

Of all the pets of the aviators, dogs are 
the most affectionate and faithful. When 
Lieutenant: Alexander Blair Thaw, the 
voung American pilot, was killed in France, 
his dog, a terrier, disappeared. It was not 
| until four days later that he was found, 
| hidden away, disconsolate and broken- 
hearted. A dog belonging to Major 
Byford McCudden, the famous British ace 
whe lost his life after bringing down about 
seventy German machines, refused to 
leave his master's grave, but stayed there 
| until he became so weak that he could not 
‘resist the kindly hands which took him 
| away and cared for him. 
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|; DO YOU know how your hands ex- 
| Press your character? Alon Bement, a 
| Portrait painter, who has studied the 
, hands of all sorts and conditions of 
People, will discuss this interesting 
subject in The American Magazine 
next month. The article will be illus- 
trated with pictures of hands of va- 
rious types. Compare them with your 
own and pick out the type you have. 


| THE story of Will Rogers, one of the 
most popular comedians on the 
American stage, will be told by 
George Martin in the magazine next 
month. Rogers is famous for two 
| things: spinning a cowboy’s lariat and 

spinning jokes. He tells his adven- 
; tures in both lines. 


"Outside of That He 


Was Fine!" 


ES, it was sad about “ Big Jim." I 

don't know that there is much to say. 
You know “ Big Jim’s” failings: he was al- 
ways going off on periodical drunks, as 
you are aware. He did it about once or 
| twice a year. It was his big fault; outside 
of that he was fine. When he started, he 
would stay away from ten days to two 
weeks and go way, way down. This time 
he was away about ten days and realized 
he had lost his position, as he had been 
given his last chance, and Christmas time 
was coming on. I suppose he thought the 
! best way was to get rid of himself—and he 
' did it up quick. He left a large number of 
friends. Everybody is sorry for Mrs, —— 
and the children. R. T. 


Educational Directory 


Private school announcements appear regularly in The American Magazine. 


Write to the 


schools for full details. They will gladly send complete information to readers of this magazine. 


ART: SCHOOL 
THE-ART-INSTITUTE 
OF CHICAGO 


feo URSES in Drawing, Painting, 
Illustration, Modeling, Designing, 
Pottery and Normal Art. This includes 
classes in Interior: Decoration, Com- 
mercial Art, Costume Design, Cartoon- 
ing and Poster Design. 

Richest facilities for Art Study ir. 
Museum Collections, Lecture Course 
and Ryerson Art Library all under the 
same roof as the School. 

Our graduates are holding the most 
successful positions, Big demand for 
women and men as Designers, Illus- 
trators and Teachers. 

Write Registrar for particulars, 
Art School, Art Institute of Chicago 

Dept. 39 Michigan Ave. at Adams St 
ss Pep 
Hi. 


School of Dramatic Art 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 


FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 


The leading institution for Dramatic and 
Expressional Training in America. Connected 
with Charles Frohman's Empire Theatre and 
Companies. For information apply to 


THE SECRETARY 
142 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 


Special School 


School for Exceptional Children 


Every facility in a beautiful suburban home for the care 
and training of children who through mental disability are 
unable to attend public or private schools. Dept. of Domes- 
Ue Science for older girls. Mollie A. Woods, Prin., Roslyn, Pa. 


Schools for Kindergarten Training 


The Fannie A. Smitb 
Froebel Kindergarten and Training School 


iaioo courses. Graduates in demand. talog. 
MITH, Principal, 1113 Iranistan Ave., ra Conn. 


CHICAGO 
Kindergarten Institute 


Accredited 
A normal school, recognized by the state, 


for training specialists in Kindergarten ele- 


mentary teaching. 2 and 3 year courses. Great 
demand for highly qualified teachers. Located 
in fine residential section—North Side Chicago. 
Home-making and demonstration school. For 
catalog address 


Registrar, 701 Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 


| men 


Schools for Boys 


PEDDIE 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Conducted Without Thought of Profit— 


Peddie spends all its income upon Its students. 
This policy removes the temptation to retain 
students solely for the revenue they bring, and 
makes the school exclusive, not on the basis of 
wealth or position, but because of its high in- 
tellectual and mo standards 

Peddieis liber: ndowed. 60-acre campus 
gymnasium — t} jall —football—etc, Music 
and public s ing. Summer camp. Lower 
School for boys from 11 to 14 years. Graduates 
enter all colleges by certificate or examination 
54th year. Every boy given a comprehensive 
phy slc al B E amination 

rite for Booklets and Catalog 
ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box 10-Y, Hightstown, N.J. 


NSO 


ACADEMY 
= FOR BOYS 

Established 1804. 15 miles from Springfield, An endowed 
school. Certificate privileges. Completely equipped ath- 
letic feld. Modern dormitory. mnasium. Rate $450 
Fund for boys of proven worth 1 for catalog. 


Se 
Monson, Mass. 


NEW MEXICO STATE SCHOOL OF MINES 


Mining, Metallurgical, Civil and Geological Engineering 
Practical faculty of technical graduates Low Stand 
ard recognized by government. Inducements to discharged 
Cireat engineering opportunities 


A. X. Illinski, 


cost 


Socorro, New Mexico President 


FREEHOLD MILITARY SCHOOL 


For 70 select young boys. Just enough of the 
training to inculcate habits of obedience, promptnesa, or 
de rliness and self reliance Study and play carefully super 

vised. One teacher to 10 boys. ‘* The school with the persona 
ouch." Mog CHanies M. Duncan, Box 1013, Freehold. N.J 


Militar y 


: Liberally endowed school for 
Blair Academy ieys quante to make use ot 
the unusual opportunities offered. General education and 
preparation for college or technical school. Separate 
Junior School. Gymnasium. Campus of 100 acres, lake. 
Winter and summer sports. A visit invited. JOHN G. 
SHARPE, LL.D., Headmaster, Box F, Blairstown, New Jersey. 


THE PENNINGTON SCHOOL An efficient school at 
moderate cost, 75 minutes from N. Y.. 50 from Phila. Pre- 
pares for College, Technical Schools or Business. Gymnasium. 
Birong faculty. Swimming pool, all athletics. Junior schoo! 
with home care for boys 9 to 13. Moderate rates. FRANk 
MacDantet, D.D., Headmaster, Box 50. 

New Jersey, Pennington. 


Bethlehem Preparatory School Bethlehem, Pa. 


1600 boys prepared for leading universities in 41 years. 
Extensive grounds. Gymnasium, swimming pool, athletic 
fields. Summer session. Separate Junior School new building. 

Jonn A. Tracey. M.A., Headmaster 


Kiskiminetas School for Boys 


Prepares for college or technical schools. High, healthful 
location. Faculty of experts. Individual attention. Ex- 
tensive grounds. Golf course and tennis courts. Football 
and baseball field. Gymnasium with swimming pool. 

Address Dr. A. W. Wilson, Jr., President, Box 802, Saltsburg, Penna. 


Schools for Girls 
BRENAU COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


Noted for: Select patronage 30 states; pleasant social life: pes- 
tion foothills Hine’ Ride Mta: "North of Atlanta. Standard A. 
course; special advan music, oratory, art, domestic Hf s 
physical culture. 32 Shdinga, including | sorority houses, new 
mnasium, swimming erg Separate hool'' for young ‘girls. 
Catalog and illustrated bool 
Address BkENAU, Box R, \Gaineaville, Ga. 


H 2 ‘Trains young women to 
Linden Hall Seminary ikea worthy piace in 
life. Beautiful, healthful location. Academic and College 
Preparatory. Music, Art, Domestic Science, Business. 
Post-graduate work. Separate Junior Dept. Gymnasium. 
Terms $500. Catalog. REV. F. W. STENGEL, Prin., Box 
125, Lititz, Pa. (near Lancaster. 


Co-educational School 


EASTERN COLLEGE 
Co-ed. Strong A.B. and Junior College and Finishing 
courses. Exceptional opportunities in music, art, expression, 
domestic science and business. Also accredited Academy 
Ideal location near Washington, D. C. New build 
Moderate rates. Opens Sept. 30. Address H. U 
Roop, Ph. D.. L. L. D., President, Box D, Manassas, Va. 


School for Physical Training 
Good Positions Open to Young Men and Women 


As physical directors, playground supervisors, ete. Two 
year normal course for High School graduates. Includes 
athletics, aesthetic and folk dancing, games. Complete 
equipment. Strong faculty. Swimming oot Woman's 
dormitory. Fall term opens September 23rd 


AMERICAN (es PHYSICAL 
COLLEGE f (QQ) EDUCATION 


Co-educafional 
4200 Grand Boulevard, Chicago. 


«Accredited 
Addresa Dept. 56, 


Learn Photogtan hy 


Good-paying positions in the best studios in the coun- 
try await men and women who prepare themselves 
now. For 25 years we have successfully taught 


Photography., Photo-Engraving 
and ree-Color Work 

Our graduates earn $25 to $75 a week. We assist them 
to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit your- 
self for an advanced position at better pay. Terms 
easy; living inexpensive. Largest and best school of its 
kind. Write for catalog today. 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPH Y 
Box A. M. 780, Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois 


arn 239100:Wi 


BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big opportunities NOW. 
It takes only a short time 
to qualify for this fascinat- 
ing profession. Three 
months’ course covers all 
branches: 


Motion Picture, Commercial, Portraiture 


Practical instruction; modern equipment. Day or evening 
classes; easy terms. Call or write for complete catalog. 


N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 55 141 W. 36th St., N. Y. City 


LEARN 


Motion Picture, Studio and Portrait 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Earn $30 to $200 weekly 
Easy, Pleasant occupation 


E. BRUNEL 


Shoal PHOTOGRAPHY 


School of 
with an 


1269 Broadwa Me Y. 

or night classes. 3 months 
struction in 
Ge hy and Wo 
tion Pictures ope rating all stand 
ard cameras, lighting, 
develc ping, printing, 
and selling 


otr 
Feniant take 
une. in New Ye 

burgh. 


Practice in 20 Modern 
rk, Chicago, Boston, Philade 
Call or send today for Booklet G. 


phía, De stro it, 


Nurses’ Training School 


ILLINOIS, Chicago, Groveland and 29th St., 
“The Michael 


Training School for Nurses Roce Hognital, 


Registered by the State of Illinois. 3-year course prepara- 
tory Instruction. Theoretical and practical class work 
[gp hout the course. Minimum entrance requirements, 2 years’ 


School k. Fori p fn 
T: piii ise M T MacKenzie, Superintendent. 


School of Dentistry 


COLLEGE OF DENTISTRY 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Offers to young men and women a four-year curriculum 
leading to the d agree of Doctor of Dental Surgery. Fifteen 
units, accredited high school, for admission. Infirmary 
unexcelled in point of equipment and operating facilities. 

Demand for dentists greater than the supply. Located 
in the heart of Chicago's Medical and Hospital Center. 
Unprecedented opportunities for dental students. Write 
for catalogue. The Dean, 


College of Dentistry, University of Illinois 
Box.43, 1838 West Harrison Street, Chicago 


Larne5toroalk 


Your Opportunity in 
MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 


A pleasant, dignified profession. 
Taught by actual practice. 
Modern laboratories. Three 
“4 months’ course—day or evening. 
No previous knowledge or experience required. 


No charge for tools or equipment. 
The men we train are in demand. Established 27 years 
Country-wide recognition. 

Write today for free catalog No. 21 


BODEE crant DENTISTRY 


PHILADELPHIA BROOKLYN 
15 WD aso Walnut Sts. 15 Flatbush Ave 


NEW YORK 
15 Wa4rst 
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His Masterpiece 


withered man lay propped up in a wheel 
chair, his eyes breht with excitement, 
his cheeks pink with pleasure at my com- 
ing. 

“I am certainly obliged to you for your 
kindness,” he said warmly. "You can 
see easy enough how we're not a family 
who can go calling. Mother, here, ain’t 
able to leave us for long, she gets that 
worried. And the little feller, he ain’t so 
strong yet as he’s going to be. Mother, 
will you put chairs for yourself and the 


5» 


lady? 
WHEN we were comfortably settled 


the old man’s quavering voice began 
the story they awaited, in his voice both 
joy and pathos. 

* We come here from farther West,” he 
said. “Mother and I and our boy Jack, 
thinking it would be easy enough to live 
in a big place like this. But what’s easy 
thinking ain’t so easy doing, sometimes. 
lt was smooth sailing before the panic, 
and our boy Jack sent back home for 
his girl, and her and him was married 
over to a little church that had a lilac 
bush all blooms. They picked out the 
church for the lilac bush, it looked so 
like back home. 

“Then, all of a sudden, just when we 
was planting bulbs, I recollect, for the 
winter, and the cosmos was all pink and 
blue and lavender, well, ma’am, all of a 
sudden they laid off men; and me and our 
boy Jack was out of a job. Maybe you 
didn't live in a city in them days, ma'am; 
but if you did you'd know how it swarmed 
with good, straight men willing to ring 
door bells and trudge up-stairs for the 
sake of a possible chance at scrubbing 
floors. | seen men come to blows over a 
slice of bread, and I knew a man who shot 
himself because he couldn't get work. 
Suicide looks so easy when life's hard — 
l know. 

“Our boy Jack got a place in a factory 
where he worked in lead: but they didn't 
want me, I was too old. Hours were long 
and the work terrible, but we never heard 
a complaint from him. Work was too 
scarce for kicking. Once in a while | got 
an odd job to help out, and we put a 
mortgage on the house and we struggled 
along as best we might for a long time. 
Am Í boring you, ma'am?” 

] shook my head, and after a minute 
lic went on. 

“Then it was that the little feller came.” 
‘The old man smiled gently. 'He came to 
us the day his mother went home to 
heaven, and what we would have done 
without him, land only knows. His 
little back was crooked, but they done 
tlic best they could for himat the hospital, 
and the doctor was awful patient. and 
nice about his bill. 

“We was some swamped with bills, 
ma'am, and things were looking so awful 
black seemed like they couldn't get worse. 
Davs like chat come, it seems, to everv- 
body, and then they do get worse just 
to show how good they was before, and 
shame you for forgetting to be thankful. 

"LE went out looking for jobs and not 


(Continued from page 49) 


finding none; and one day l| was so 
ashamed to go home that | went over to 
the Park and' looked at some pictures they 
had in the Museum. 

It's funny, ma'am, but sometimes the 
littlest things will change a whole life. 
] suppose you've thought frequent of 
that yourself, ma'am, ain't vou? Well, 
there was a picture there that took my 
fancy a lot, and I sat in front of it for a 
good hour till closing-up time and the 

uard spoke to me about going home. 
Likely he thought me gone to sleep; but 
I wasn't—only studying on that picture of 
an old man and his book. It was that 
real, ma'am, believe me, that I could 'a' 
spoke to him easy for a pal of mine back 
home. 

“The guard seen how I liked it, and he 
spoke friendly about how the painter 
lived no more nor a square or so away, a 
stiff man who was very great and had 
dinners given for him. It hadn't struck 
me but what they was all dead, them 

ainters, and a sudden idea come to me. 
t struck me the picture was a real man 
no finer to look at than me, and maybe I 
could be used for pictures myself. 

"No sooner said nor done. I went off 
to the man's house, not suspicioning 
what a job it was to get there without a 
ticket, and for my pains a yeller Chiny- 
man slammed the door on me. | was that 
despairing | hadn't the spunk to get mad, 
and I was just going off when a tall man 
come along and asked could he do some- 
thing for me? lt was the quiet artist, so 
far from stiff that | got a bad opinion of 
the guard immejit. There's folks with 
dignity that’s also tender, and if you 
never find nothing but the hold-offishness 
it's your own fault. 

“I told him I wanted to be painted, but 
I said no word about trouble. | wasn't 
begging, and mortgages and sickness and 
death are just words to them not con- 
nected up with them. If he wanted me, 
he pines me—and, God be praised, he 

id! 


HERE was a stir in the little group of 
us, but the old man's voice did not 
falter as he went on bravely. . 

"He was wonderful kind, ma'am, and 
he made me a real friend, like. He said I 
had something new in my face, and he 
guessed it was divine optimism, though 
of course I don't pretend to understand 
painters’ terms any. You see, he painted 
me a lot of times, and we used to have 
lunch together in his funny cluttered 
room. 

“So it come about that he heard of the 
little feller and his back, and our boy 
Jack's awful cough from the lead he was 
working in, and he sent home oranges 
and jellies. and after a while he come to 
see us. Not like most folks come to see 
you, ma'am, but all kind and jolly and 
with funny stories and a song or two. 

"Seems he'd sold some of them pictures 
of me, and he said he always gave twenty- 
hve per cent to the model, on account of 
it all depending on the goodness of the 
model whether he sold the thing or nor. 


You can see how that is yourself; and, I 
can tell vou, the money he give me would 
open your eyes! ] thought he was draw- 
ing it too strong, but, by jinks, he had the 
bills there to show me what he got for 'em 
and everything. My, what a difference 
it made to us! Sort of like a loosening of 
some screws on our chests, like. 


s ELL, after that he’d come of a 

Sunday when our boy Jack was 
home, and he'd bring a mandolin and 
sing us things, some that made us laugh 
and some that "most made us cry, and 
sometimes it was what my wife there 
loves best, you know, that ‘How Firm a 
Foundation’—likely you’ve sung it often 
enough. It sure heartened us up a lot; 
even the little feller would clap his hands 
and sort of cheer when he was ever so 
small. 

"You can imagine, ma'am, how jolly 
he was, like a boy full of fun. And yet so 
ready to help. Why, once he took down a 
bed and put it up in another room because 
he thought there wasn't sun enough for 
the little feller. Took off his coat, you 
understand, like Jack or me, and just 
plain hustled. 

“Then one Sunday, when my wife here 
had burned her hand a bit, he up and 
washed all the dinner dishes on account, 
he said, of his knowing how soap hurts a 
burn. His mother, he said, used to get 
burns on her hand, and he used to wash 
her dishes for her. He thanked us for 
letting him do it, saying it made him feel 
as if he had a home again, like when he 
was a kid. 

"Do you wonder it wasn't long before 
I let him have the seventy-five dollars to 
keep what we had by insurance on our 
boy Jack's wife? We was saving it un- 
beknownst to Mother, so's she could go 
back home when things got too fierce 
when me and Jack was gone." 

‘The old man chuckled shakily. 

“We couldn’t keep her long in the 
dark,” he said. “It seems the artist he 
must have known some big fellers, for all 
he had to do was to turn that money over 
to make more. He told me on the quiet 
that it had made enough almost to oncet 
to send our boy Jack into the country to 
get well, and chat was the first I knew of 
the quickness of money to make more. 
It’s wonderful, ain’t it, ma’am, how these 
men right here in New York make more 
and more out of small bits? 

"We hadn't thought it pressing about 
our boy Jack, but it seems it was, and 
he went into the country to live not a 
second too soon. At first he didn't earn 
nothing, and we lived mighty close on 
what | picked up and what come in slow 
from our investment. Ás time went on 
the artist he sold more of me; he said | 
was all the fashion with his buyers. And 
first it was getting the mortgage paid up; 
and then there was this here chair for my 
rheumatiz that 1. get sometimes. Then 
it was treating the little feller's back and 
— oh. everything. 

“And all the while he was coming here, 
ma'am, heartening us up with his gay 
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Keep Your Car Young! 


OU can keep your motor snappy and full 
of “pep” by preventing the accumulation 


of carbon. 


Remover every 500 miles. 


Don’t wait until your engine is 
choked and caked with it. 


Use Johnson’s Carbon 


Then the Carbon is removed 


while it is soft and powdery, eliminating the frequent 
grinding of valves and keeping the motor ahvays i clean. 


JOHNSONS CARBON REMOVER | 


Johnson’s Carbon Remover 
is a perfectly harmless 
liquid to be poured or 
squirted into the cylinders. 
Millions of cans have been used 
with satisfaction. It simply soft- 
ens carbon, then the heat 
from the engine pulver- 
izes it and it is blown 
out the exhaust. No 
experience or labor 
required—you can 
easily do it yourself in 
ten minutes—and the 
cost is trifling. 


"JOHNSONS 1 
CARBON 
f REMOVER 


om » AMD GJANSNTERS a, 5 
] VE JOHNSONE SCN : 
e NE SISOS IN USA 34 


Write for our booklet on ‘‘Keeping Cars Young’’—it’s free 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. AM-10 


Racine, Wisconsin 


Johnson’s Carbon Remover 
is the easiest, cleanest, 
safest and most satisfac- 
tory remedy for carbon. It 
will save you from $3.00 to $5.00 
over any other method without 
laying up your car. A dose of 
Johnson’s Carbon Remover—the 
engine laxative—will stop that 
kriock—quiet your 
motor—and give 
you the maxi- 
mum power 
and speed with 


the minimum 
amount of fuel. 
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We will be glad to mail any soldier a 
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Color 


It is the first thing one thinks of 
when the home is to be redecor- 
ated. Particular people want the 
exclusive tints which their painter 
makes to their order with white- 
lead as a base. 


Soft Finish—Washable 


Texture is as important as color 
in painting a wall. Dutch Boy 
Flatting Oil mixed with Dutch 
Boy White-Lead gives a finish 
which is not only beautifully soft, 
but washable as a piece of tile. 


Portfolio of Color Designs 


Personality and harmony are shown in 
the portfolio of color suggestions for home 
decoration which we shall be glad to send 
you for ten cents. Write to our near- 
est branch. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston Buffalo Chicago 
Cincinnati Cleveland St. Louis San Francisco 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO., Philadelphia 
NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO., Pittsburgh 


Dutch Boy Products 
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stories, telling us about his mother, and 
making us laugh with his funny stories 
about you and him when you was chil- 
dren, and always thanking us at the end 
for giving hima real home time, like he 
used to have. 

“Sometimes we was dreadful blue, 
long about the time the doctors said they 
wasn’t sure the little feller could get well, 
or when we knew our boy Jack had tried 
working, and given out again, and we 
couldn't ’a’ pulled through, Mother and 
me, lest it had been for him and his happy 
boy-ways. 

“So time went along, and things got 
brighter and brighter, like when you see 
the sun come out with pink clouds, and 
birds singing, you know. Our boy Jack 
took a claim out West and wrote he was 
well enough to come after us and take us 
out there to live. And the same day the 
Joctors said the little feller'd get well if 


— 


he was real careful and used his crutches 
for a while. 

“It’s to-morrow he comes home, our 
boy Jack, to-morrow. We was planning a 
party to celebrate, and every day or so 
we'd get new ideas. We was to decorate 
with flags and lanterns and ice cream, and 
a Dago boy he knew, was to play for us. 

“One night he was to come and talk it 
over with us, and he didn’t come. We sat 
up till after half-past nine, expecting him 
and then said maybe it was that the cars 
broke down or something. You see, he 
always kept his word and we didn’t just 
know what to think. 

“The next day Mother seen by the 
paper over to the grocery store that he 
was dead. Dead! Him that could be so 
little spared from out a world of tramps 
and old men! 

“It seemed as if we couldn't bear to 
think he’d never come again, ma’am. 


We lie awake nights to talk about it, 
me and Mother; but we thank God we'd 
known him like a friend. The rich folks 
knew him one way, but not our way. 
We say, meaning it reverent, ma’am, 
that Christ must have been like that, sort 
of merry and tender and gentle. We thank 
you for coming because we wanted to 
tell you—knowing you’d understand.” 

A friend was passing when I stepped 
out of the cab again, and he stopped 
to speak to me. 

e just came from the Art Gallery,” 
he said. "And l agree with the critics in 
saying that “The Spirit of Spring’ is his 
masterpiece. lt is wonderful, by all odds 
his greatest work, the finest thing he ever 
did! You have seen it, of course?” 

“I think I've seen the finest thing he 
ever did," I said with trembling lips, but 
with my head held proudly high. “I have 
just seen it — but not at the Art Gallery.’ 


We Marry 15,000 Couples a Year 


began to talk to the girl. She could tell 
fortunes, she smiled; she could tell theirs. 
Je was a dull hour, so they told her to go 
to it. In the palms of their hands she read 
all sorts of things. They would have trou- 
bles—yes. There would be fair-haired 
women and dark-haired men who were 
their enemies. But they would win out 
against all these foes; for both a fortune 
lay in the near future. 

"Their names were called, and the lyric 
couple went into the chapel. Here, after 
the ceremony, the groom insisted on pay- 
ing Mr. Cruise. 

“You’ve already paid your two dol- 
lars,” said Mr. Cruise. ‘There is no other 
charge." i 

They hadn't paid, though, they de- 
clared, and back into the office came Mr. 
Cruise with them. The clerks were still 
dreaming of a pot of gold and perhaps of 
a face under a high headgear. A glance at 
the records told the story. They hzd for- 
gotten such mundane things as collecting 
fees! 


"HE chapel itself is a small, quiet room 
with a platform at one end, and on the 
platform a stand like a pulpit. Behind are 
potted palms to give the atmosphere of a 
church. The bride and groom take their 
places before the platform, and Mr. 
Cruise, or I, standing behind the pulpit, 
reads the ceremony. If no witnesses are 
present, one of the clerks is called in. The 
ceremony is gone through with dignity. 
We permit no frivolity here; and few, very 
few, attempt any. 

In this chapel all the marriages are per- 
formed. Every effort is made to get away 
from the business-office atmosphere, or 
from an impression of impersonal routine. 
Mr. Cruise and I were reared to believe in 
the sanctity of the marriage relationship 


(Continued from page 48) 


and we want these people (young for the 
most part) to believe in it. 

‘The ceremony itself is simple and digni- 
fied. There is nothing in its wording to 
offend the various religious beliefs held 
by the thousands who are married by it. 
Here is the ceremony: 


In the Name of God, Amen. 

Do any of you know any reason why you 
should not be legally joined in matrimony? Or 
if anyone present can show any just cause why 
these parties should not be legally joined to- 
gether in matrimony, let him now speak, or 
hereinafter hold his peace. 


We pause at the end of these questions 
for answer—first by bride and groom, next 
by witnesses. Then we proceed: 


Do you [the given name of the groom is in- 
serted] take this woman as your lawful wedded 
wife to live together in the state of matrimony? 
Will you love, honor, and keep her, as a faith- 
ful man is bound to do, in health, sickness, 
prosperity and adversity, and, forsaking all 
others, keep you alone to her as long as you 
both shall live? 


The groom answers. Then the same 
question, in the same words, is put to the 
bride; and after her answer the ceremony 
proceeds: 


For as you both have consented in wedlock, 
and have acknowledged it before this company, 
I do, by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the laws of the State of New York, now pro- 
nounce you man and wife. And may God bless 
your union. 


Then we tell the man to kiss his wife, a 
command which is invariably obeyed. 
We wish them good luck, and they pass 
out. 

Sometimes funny things happen, some- 
times pathetic ones. Here, for instance, 
are a middle-aged man and woman. They 


have been married before, have separated, 
been divorced, and are now marrying 
again. ; 

“We have learned some things,” they 
say. “We will stay together the rest of 
our lives.” 

Or here is an immigrant mother, anx- 
ious to see her daughter married to this 
young man—so anxious that she answers 
“Yes” to everything, even to the question 
as to whether she knows any just cause 
why these two should not be married. 

“Yes!” she says, and beams happily. 

Then follow long explanations, the 
young people,all excited, and thinking that 
Ai is ruined now. 

“You want us to marry, don’t you?” 
they plead. “You are forit. You said you 
were. Mr. Scully, she just didn’t under- 
stand. Ask her again.” 

Time and time again, many times a day 
in fact, the groom wants Mr. Cruise or me 
to accept a personal fee. Sometimes it is 
only a dollar, sometimes it’s five. Once, I 
remember, it was twenty. 

“Just get a cigar on me!” they say. 

. Of course we always refuse, explaining 
that they have paid their fee. We wish 
them good luck, all the same. 

Very much like home, isn’t it, this mar- 
riage by wholesale? Sometimes Mr. Cruise, 
who does most of it, complains at the end 
of the day of a very tired throat. But we 
neglect no ceremony; we hurry through 
none; we try to make these people feel as 
much at home as we possibly can; we try 
to make them realize the importance and 
dignity of the step they are taking. Mar- 
riage b wholesale, yes, but the human 
appeal of the thing has its effect on every 
clerk in the department, and nobody need 
be ashamed ot the fact that he was mar- 
ried in the chapel in the Municipal Build- 
ing of the City of New York. 


AN “old maid” tells next month, “Why I Am Glad —and Why Sorry —I 
Never Married.” She says she has been watching married people for years. 
Some of them she envies—some of them she does not. Whether you are 
married or not, you will be interested in what she says about matrimony. 
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Type WF 
A New 
Brascolite 
Design 


We 


Handsomely decorated one-piece band made of ornamental bronze fin- 
ished in old gold with Greek design in rich ivory on outer edge of reflect- 


ing plane. 


RY The Brascolite carries its own 
(A ceiling as a part of the fixture. 

The rapid deterioration of room 
ceilings, where depended upon for re- 
flection, makes them an expensive means 
of keeping lighting efficiency high. Bras- 
colite fixtures are furnished to attach 
directly to room ceiling or with chain 
hanger of any desired length. 


The Brascolite Reflecting plane 

is made flat because experiment 

has shown that the most ef- 
fective distribution of light is had from 
a flat surface. This reflecting plane 
of vitreous porcelain enamel, guaran- 
teed against discoloring, dispenses the 
light rays to a broad area to be 
illuminated. 


The Double Adjustable Bowl 

Hooks hold the reflector, and, 

being adjustable up or down, 
permit bowl to be brought into exact 
position for best possible lighting 
results, eliminating all shadow or 
light rings from the ceiling. Also 
permit bowl to be easily detached for 
cleaning. 


wo sizes—17 in. and 21 in. 


with single chain suspension— Type XF. With three chains— Type YF. 


ameter. e same fixture, 


The Patented All-Porcelain 

Lamp Socket provides against 

short circuit or ground. Special 
pocketed terminals permit direct con- 
nection to circuit wires, thus lowering 
installation costs. 


The Bowl, made of special white 

glass, thoroughly breaks up the 

intense light and softens it by 
diffusion. The prismatic ribs refract and 
direct the diffused light at angles which 
cross each other at a fixed distance from 
the bowl, thus reducing the apparent 
brilliancy and permitting the use of 
thinner glass than otherwise would be 
required, which naturally increases the 
efficiency of the whole unit. 


The Hole in the bottom of the 

bowl, while seemingly unim- 

portant, has a highly valuable 
function to perform. A current of air 
drawn up through the hole cools the 
lamp, thereby increasing its life to the 
maximum, and carries with it a con- 
siderable portion of the dust which 
would otherwise settle in the bowl. This 
feature, added to the general ventila- 
tion, and the reflector broadly covering 
the glass bowl, results in a lower drop 
in efficiency than other lighting fixtures. 


More than 600,000 Brascolites are installed in the United States and foreign coun- 
tries—and are giving a service that has made and keeps Brascolite the largest- 


selling lighting fixture in the world. 


15,000 Electrical Dealers sell Brascolites. Our Engineering Department will gladly 
make calculation of your needs or give helpful advice concerning your requirements. 


LUMINOUS UNIT DIVISION 


of the St. Louis Brass Manufacturing Company, St. Louis 


Largest Manufacturers of Fixtures 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Title Bldg. 


Boston, Old South Bldg. 


San Francisco, Lick Bldg. 


inneapolis, Plymouth 
Atlanta, Candler Bldg. 


Canadian Distributors: Northern Electric Co., Ltd. 


Cincinnati, Johnston Bld; 


Bidg. 


Who's Who in 


America 
(Continued from page 29) 


But as for giving false hope, Lila's the 
one who did that. You don't really mind 
in the least; now, do you, Dad?" 

Her father shaped his keel with care. 
“T expect to survive it. Caerlaon bores 
me a bit. But, all the same, he's more of 
a man than any of the gallery that hangs 
around this house." 

“So I think. That was why I came 
pey near accepting him.” 

“Why didn’t you? Lila doesn’t seem 
able to make out.” 

Léonie smiled to herself. 

“I haven't explained to her—except 
that I don’t care for him. Which is the 
truth. Only there’s something else. I 
want to ‘ell you first. You remember I 
wanted to see Will?" 

He shot a keen look at her, between 
strokes of his knife. “Yes, what of it?" 

“That’s what I want to tell you.” At 
some length, she rendered an«account of 
the conversation. St... 

* Will has some sense," w dr father's 
comment. "Which is more‘than you dis- 
played. Though in fairness it must be 
said that Will's life would develop any 
latent sense he might possess, while yours 
wouldn't." 

“Then why didn't you bring me up 
differently?” 

“We thought you wouldn’t need any 
sense, you'd have so much money." 


GNUGGLING up against her father, 
Léonie linked her arm through his. 
“Dad, I’ve got a greatidea.” Her honeyed 
tone coaxed his approval. “I want to 
tell gs ask you—” ` 

“Fire away,” her parent encouraged, 
as she faltered. 

“Iers this: Remember what Will said 
to me about Caerlaon? That he wouldn’t 
like my bringing him to England? The 
reason being that Caerlaon would be 
jealous! Dad, I hooted at that. I thought 
of all the far-fetched ideas that anybody 
ever fished up that one was the far- 
fetchedest! The idea of anything between 
me and Will! But then, you know, when 
I came to think it over, I said to myself, 
‘Well, if my notion of earthly bliss is to 
get Caerlaon safely out of my way on his 
diplomatic mission and have Will at the 
castle with me, why, Caerlaon might very 
well be jealous!" 

No answer from the whittler. She put 
her cheek down on his shoulder. 

* Dad, I never realized it before, but 
all my life I've been caring for Will." 

“What's he said to you?” Mr. Storms’s 
tone was harsh. 

“Nothing. I don’t suppose Will’s ever 
thought of me, any more than I had of 
him—that way. But he’s fond of me. If 
he waked up to it—" She sank into 
meditation. “One could just give a sort 
of a hint.” 

M Deos know who Will is?” her father 
inquired. 

ARAS call him office manager, 
don't you? But you can advance him. 
I've heard you say he'll go far." 
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Cfiuxedo 


The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 


Beats Them All! The New 
“TEA-FOIL” PACKAGE | 
It’s soft and pliable—decreases in size as the ~ 
tobacco is used — tobacco does not cake in the 
package — no digging it out with the finger. 
Keeps the tobacco in even better condition 
than tin. Now, don’t you owe it 

to yourself to buy a package and 

give Tuxedo a trial?—Not quite as C 
much tobacco as in the tin, but— 


also sold in 


Curved Pocket Tin—16c 
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Yun — The lightest, thinnest, finest, 
strongest cigarette papers in all the world. 
Roll a Tuxedo cigarette with RIZ LA 
CROIX, 


Finest Burley Tobacco 
Mellow-aged till perfect 
Plus a dash of Chocolate 


Guaranteed by 
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“T don’t mean, what’s his occupation. 
I mean, who he is, in Lila’s sense? The 
social sense?” 

* Why, he’s the son of an old friend, 
who named him for you, and made you 
his guardian." At her father's expression, 
she added, disquieted: “Isn’t that true? 
That’s what I always understood." 

“It’s the version I put about. But it's 
not strictly accurate. You know, when I 
first bought this land, I had a farmer, 
Bates, living here, and we used to run 
down sometimes on Sundays. An immi- 
grant couple came to work for the 
Bateses—Finns, or Letts, or something 
else—nobody took enough interest to find 
out what. Nobody even knew what their 
name was—they were called for working 
purposes Jake and Mary. One Sunday 
there was a great to-do. Jake had 
quarreled with his wife, ‘beaten her up,’ 
as Bates put it, and cleared out with the 
farm cash box. Mrs. Bates, rabid at the 
loss of thirty dollars, had to vent her rage 
where she could, and ordered the woman 
off the place instanter. Only, the poor 
battered thing had gone into faint after 
faint, and Mrs. Bates supposed, grudgingly, 
they’d have to let her stay till morning. 
I was thankful I had turned up in time 
to intervene and take her to a hospital. 
But when we went to find her she had van- 
ished. Bates and I each harnessed up and 
drove all over the country. But it wasn’t 
till next day that she was found, lying 
delirious in a remote woodlot. She died 
in a few hours, after giving birth, pre- 
maturely, to a baby boy.” 


No heeding his daughter’s anguished 
“Oh!” he went on: 

* As I said, nobody had ever learned 
their ‘Wop’ name, and the poor bundle 
she had taken with her, no doubt con- 
taining her precious certificates, she had 
dropped somewhere in the wanderings of 
the night. Well, as the youngster hadn’t 
a name, I was going to give him mine; but 
your mother pointed out that he would 
probably disgrace it. So, after the William 
Storms we tacked on Houston. He was 
then residing in a tenement on Houston 
Street, with an Italian mother we found 
to nurse him. 

* When he was two years old I brought 
him down here. I’d made the place a 
stock farm by that time, under John 
Grifin—you remember old Griff? The 
Griffins looked after him, and John made 
such a horseman of him that I expected 
he'd grow up to fill John's shoes. When I 
Pend that he was preparing for college, 
I offered to pay his way; but it appeared 
he’d worked vacations and had some 
money saved, and the rest he expected 
to earn as he went along. He thought 
college would mean more to him if he 
earned it himself. Afterward I took him 
into my office.” 

“Do people know?” 

“Your brothers do. I don’t know 
whether they have ever told their wives. 
I'd be inclined to bet that Bill hasn't and 
Randy has.” 

“And Lila?" 

Her father gave a short laugh. “I had 
not intended to confide in her. The 
affair was pre-Lila, naturally. But she’s 
got a scent for family like a pointer’s for 

uail, and one day she asked Will what 

oustons his father belonged to. So he 
told her the whole story.” 


STAMPS MAIL 
MUCH FASTER 


KEEPS STAMPS ORDERLY- 
LOCKED IN ONE PLACE 


Make Two Improvements 
with One Device 


Haveall your mail stamped in one-fourth the time it takes 
to do it the old way; and do away with the confusion of 
loose stamps lying around exposed to loss, spoilage, misuse 
and theft, by keeping them locked up in coils in one place. 


Multipost Equipment does these two things. It is worth 
more than it costs for either one of these functions alone. 
But you get the two improvements in one equipment. 


MULTIPOST 


Postage Stamping Equipment 


Simplifies and systematizes the handling, using and re- 
cording of postage stamps. Prevents losses that, accord- 
ing to the Post Office Department, cost yearly in the 
aggregate millions of dollars to business. 


From the single Multipost Stamp Affixer on up to the 
complete equipment for handling various denominations of 
stamps and large amounts of all kinds of mail—first-class, 
advertising matter, parcel post packages, etc.—there is a 
Multipost equipment to suit the needs of every size office. 


A simple trial (gladly arranged for without expense or obligation to you) 


will quickly convince you that the Multipost is decidedly a necessity. 
You will note the improvement at once—in keeping the stamps, in 
handling them and in affixing them (to say nothing of automatically 


recording them where machines with counters are desired). 

Write for Booklet and Free Trial Offer 
MULTIPOST COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 
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means to you. 


Miles and miles of smooth going over good roads and bad alike. 


Countenances always alight with the smile of pure 


with perfect motoring. 


—the Smile of Contentment 


MILES of SMILES 


IN three words that's what possession of the AMERICAN Balanced Six 


—the Smile of Proud Ownership 


—the Smile of Health 


—the Smile of Happiness 


Miss Hazel Dawn 
of the “Follies”— 


Every mile you cover in the AMERI- 
CAN is a mile of added joy. Over its 
balanced chassis you ride with such 
ease. Rough roads have no terrors for 
you. Sharp turns do not affright you. 
Your car holds the road at all speeds. 
No slip — no sidesway going around 
corners. 


And, on the straight road you just 
smile the miles away! 


This motoring ease and comfort which is the 
outstanding characteristic of the AMERICAN 
is the inevitable product of its balanced construc- 
tion. 

By a scientific distribution of weight the load 
is divided over each of the four wheels almost 
to a fraction of a pound. The chassis is not 
underweighted at the rear nor overweighted at 
the front. Each wheel carries an equal share of 
the burden—with an effect on the riding qualities 
of this Balanced Six that is little short of amazing. 


This is the secret and the explanation of 
AMERICAN success. 


It is this fact that makes this marvelously 
Balanced Six known, wherever it goes, as the 
Smile Car. 


TOURING CARS ROADSTERS SEDANS 
45 HORSEPOWER  122-INCH WHEELBASE 


AMERICAN Morongs CORPORATION 
FACTORY: PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


MILES OF 


—and her lovely smile 
behind the wheel of the 
American. 


The Balanced Six. 


SMILES 


enjoyment that goes 


Léonie’s voice was little more than a 


whisper. 

a n EE P he tell people?” 

“No. I'm very sure he has never told any- 
body else. It’s not an agreeable story, and 
it isn’t anybody’s business. It was none 
of Lila's business, either, as I subsequent- 
ly pointed out to him. But he said he 
thought my wife would like to know what 
I had done. 

“Pll say for Lila," Mr. Storms added, 
after a pause which Léonie did not seem 
inclined to fill, “that her manner to Will 
never showed the least alteration. She 
likes him very much. Just as some 
people like dogs—in their proper place." 

"Which means that they don't want 
them to come too close." 

"Precisely. She accepts Will as a 
familiar figure in the landscape. But she 
expects him to remain in the middle dis- 
tance, and not obtrude in the foreground." 

There fell a silence, Léonie drooping on 
her perch like a bird with bedraggled 
feathers. But presently she observed: 

“None of this is Will's fault.” 

“Of course not. I give Will a great 
deal of credit. If he hadn’t had power to 
rise, I couldn’t have lifted him. But the 
fact remains that he came from the very 
dregs.” 

“Do you forbid me to see him?" she 
asked defiantly. 

“Certainly not. I never have objected 
—why should I now? You’ve thought of 
Will as the son of an unfortunate loved 
friend of my youth. It seemed highly 
romantic that you should make up to him 
for his father’s reverses—perhaps you 
even fancied that I’d be pleased. But now 
that you possess the facts, you see the 
gilt’s pretty well off this gingerbread.” 

“T suppose I oughtn’t to mind—Will's 
exactly the same person that he was last 
week. But I do mind, dreadfully.” 

Again she was silent, brooding. 

“Dad, I’ve got to see him again. I’ve 
got to find out whether, knowing all this, 
he'll seem the same to me.” 

Her father, swinging his legs to the 
other side of the gate, slid down. 

“All right. Have him here.” 

He surveyed with an air of surprise the 
toy in his hand. "Never made such a 
botch of a boat. Little Randy’d scorn it.” 
Giving it a toss away he added: “I’m 
going over to the stables. Coming?” 

“No, I want to think.” 


T THE week-end Mrs. Storms’s house 

party was larger and gayer than usual, 
a demonstration to the public that the de- 
parture of an earl was a mere ripple in her 
ocean. More than ever did the big hall of 
Woodside resemble the concourse of the 
Grand Central Station, files of guests 
arriving from trains, being sorted out by 
capable dispatchers, and herded through 
the terrace doors for tea; through the 
garden door for golf; to the right for 
motoring; to the left for horseback rides. 
Léonie, as the hostess’s busy lieutenant, 
had time only for a passing smile for that 
nobody, her father’s office manager, down 
for a week’s vacation. Yet, as the days 
went on, Will became aware that she 
followed him with her thoughts. Down 
the long dinner table, he felt her eyes 
upon him; again, riding or at tennis, her 
few words seemed to hold a quality of 
intimacy. On the afternoon of the Sea- 
wanaka races she said: “ Do you want me 
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In all plants and offices of the American Chain Company, Inc., 
is posted the placard reproduced above. The placards were 
sent to the plant and office managers with the following letter: 


The spirit, the feeling of a people, their single- hearted devotion to a purpose is 
sometimes expressed in a single simple phrase that is a guide and an inspiration. 


To some of the hundreds of ACCO Boys who served in France it occurred 
that, in their daily work at home, there was something of the spirit and feel- 
ing of the Poilus at Verdun—the giving the best one has to protect the life 
and safety of others. 

Each of us in the ACCO Family, no matter what the work may be, does 
give his or her best in a spirit of unity and co-operation. 


Weare welded together in a common purpose as each link is welded in a chain. 


Wherever they are used, we members of the ACCO Family see our chains 
doing their appointed task on land and sea. - 

Each of us, whether he or she works with hands or head, realizes a personal 
responsibility. 

We know the safety of thousands upon thousands depends upon our devotion 
to our work. Their confidence in us, their dependence upon us, creates a 
trust we cannot escape. 


A. spirit such as this always finds expression as it has in our organization. 
Once it is formulated it is recognized as a real thing and true. 


Therefore we know that all the members of the ACCO Family will be glad 
to see before our eyes that which is at once our commandment and our creed: 
"THEY SHALL NOT BREAK !" 


ACCO Chains are made by experts—from the ore to the finished product, and not 
a single chain ever leaves our factories until our rigid tests show EVERY LINK in 
every CHAINto beabsolutely safe. The big ACCOlineincludeschainsfor every purpose 
—from plumbers’ safety chain to ships’ anchor chain—all sizes, styles and finishes. 


American Chain Company, Inc. 


Bridgeport \¢/ Connecticut 
Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 


General Sales Office: Grand Central Terminal, New York City 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Ore. San Francisco 
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He is a scientific 
principle many a 
motorist overlooks. No 
matter how fast or how 
slow you want to go, 
you cannot go right un- 
less your car has reserve 
power—rightly applied. 
Until a man has driven 
the Packard Twin Six 
he will never know ex- 
actly what that means. 


* Ask the Man 
Who Owns One" 


The American Magazine 


Ample cooling system of the 
Twin Six Motor 


Low Cost of Packard 


Reserve Power 


TH everybody reading about 

motors, talking about motors, 
swapping motor experiences, you 
might suppose that the basic facts 
of motor engineering would be 
generally known by this time. 


Yeteven such a fundamental prin- 
ciple as the economic value of re- 
serve power is not understood by 
one motorist in ten. 


Some car owners take years to 
wake up to what it is costing them 
to compromise in the matter of 
power. Why should a man have 
to wear out one compromise car 
after another before he learns that 
it costs more to operate such a car 
than a car of high reserve power? 


The man who has been through it 
all knows that the very reason why 
the Packard is good for 75 milesan 
hour is the reason why 25 miles an 
hour, day after day, costs less from 
the Packard than from the car of 
lower power. 


In the Packard—the power is 
there—in reserve. It costs you 
nothing unless you use it. You 
call on it when you want it—and 
not unless you do want it. 


The Packard Twin Six Engine 
is a motor of live moving parts. 
Power is used only in moving the 
car—not in excess, merely to keep 
the engine turning over. 


The basic design of the Packard 
Twin Six motor has been wonder- 
fully justified during the past few 
years of both peace and war work, 
so that any changes that may be 
made from time to time will be 
merely in the nature of refinements. 


The Packard people are trans- 
portation experts. They have more 
to tell you on this subject than any 
other organization in the world. 
You can ask them to discuss your 
car problem without obligation. 
It is to your interest and profit to 
do so. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit 
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to drive you in the racing car? Well, then, 
keep out of the way till the mob has 
started.” 

Descending to the hall, a heavenly 
quiet having also descended, he came 
upon Miss Storms bareheaded, in the 
lightest and flufhest of summer frocks, 
looking as if she had never mentioned a 
twenty-mile hurtle through space in a 
roadster. 

“You don't care about the races, Will, 
do you? Let’s come out into the garden.” 

he garden at Woodside was a succes- 
sion of gardens, each lovelier than its 
sister. 

To-day it was the Old English rose 
garden that Léonie chose, the most inti- 
mate garden of all. An acre of warm per- 
fume, shut off from the world by ancient 
crumbling brick walls covered with 
ramblers—walls that looked as if they 
dated from William the Conqueror, and 
really synchronized with William Mc- 
Kinley. By the mossy sundial, that said 
he counted only the pleasant hours, stood 
a bench in the soft pink and green 
twilight of a full-leafed, full-blossomed 
Dorothy Perkins rose. 

“I suppose this is the sort of thing the 
have at Caerlaon Castle," Will observed. 

* Suppose so. I’ve no intention of going 
to see. You've read that Lord Caerlaon 
will spend the remainder of his leave in 
California?" 

* Yes. ['m not sorry you turned him 
down. Honestly, I couldn't see you 
happy over there." 

Fats what I wanted to tell you. 
After the talk we had, it all got so clear. 
I'd been moving in a kind of fog before. 
I didn't know just what I wanted." 

“T know what you don’t want, Lé. 
Some girls—the colorless ones—might be 
happy with anybody. But you couldn't. 
You've got too much personality. You 
shouldn't marry till you're dead sure of 
yourself." 

“Yes. I think so too." Her hand 
fluttered to his, lying on his knee. “Look, 
the darling little hummer!" 


"HERE was no sound in the garden but 
the warm, drowsy drone of bees. As 
they watched the little hummingbird, 
impudently near them, Léonie slipped her 
hand into Will's. They sat a while—silent, 
immobile, till Léonie said, in a low voice, 
but in her usual incisive accents: 

** Don't you know whom I do care for— 
enough to be ‘dead sure'?" 

He would have loosed her hand, but 
her fingers held his. 

“Percy?” 

“Oh, Percy!” She laughed at her own 
vehemence of scorn. “Hardly! Will, it’s 

leasant sitting here watching humming- 
birds. We'll just go on watching till you 
guess. Where is he now? Oh, round here 
in the honeysuckle!” Turning to look, her 
shoulder pressed against his. 

He rose, freeing her hand. 

“I esuldn't guess, Princess. And the 
man wouldn’t want me to.” 

“Oh, the man wouldn't mind," she 
laughed up at him. 

“Well, I mind talking about other 
people's affairs. Lets go and play 
tennis." 

“Will, don't you really know?" Though 
her cheek flushed, her gaze was as direct 


as ever. 
** I hope I don’t.” 


What does your 
wash-day cast you? 


F it means heating your wash-water on gas or coal 
| range it costs too much, both in trouble and money. 

There’s no need of any wash-day worries. No 
need of carting and dripping water from stove to tub 
when a Pittsburgh Automatic Gas Water Heater, for a 
turn of the faucet, will deliver steaming hot water 
right to your tubs. 


The Pittsburgh Automatic will heat water for you 
cheaper than you could do it in any other way. And 
deliver it where you want it in the bargain. 


It can do this because it is more careful with the gas 
than you would be yourself. It never goes away and 
leaves the gas burning. It’s always on the job. 


When you open the faucet, on goes the gas. And hot 
water is delivered quick as a wink. While the water 
is running just enough gas is burned to keep the water 
hot. Notaspeck wasted. Then when you have enough 
hot water, closing the faucet stops all gas expense. No 
worry. No waiting. All is done automatically. 


The Pittsburgh is so saving with gas that it 
delivers any amount of piping hot water to kitchen, 
bath, laundry or lavatory at the rate of ten gallons 
for one cent. That is actually what it costs — ONE 
CENT for ten gallons of hot water. 


Your gas company and plumber know all about the 
Pittsburgh and can install one in a very short time 
without fuss or dirt. Drop us a line today, and let us 
tell you more about the Pittsburgh. 


Architects see Sweet’s Architectural Edition, 
Pages 1024 to 1027 


PITTSBURG WATER HEATER COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pittsburgh 


Automatic Gas Water Heaters 


Branch offices in 
principal cities 


Baltimore 
Boston 
Brooklyn 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dallas 
Dayton 
Denver 
Detroit 
Houston 


Philadelphia 

Fittsburgh 

San Diego 

St. Louis 

St. Paul | 

San Antonio 

San Francisco 

Washington, D. C. 
Canada 


Toronto, Can. 
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Aviod substitutes by making sure 
that the name CHAMPION is 
on the Insulator and the world 
trade-mark on the box. 


There Is No Substitute for 
Champion Dependability 


THERE is no need of experimenting with 
spark plugs. The reputation of Cham- 
pion Spark Plugs is your protection. 
The experience of over 240 manufacturers 
who equip their products at their factories 
with Champion Spark Plugs, together with 


the experience of millions of owners of all 
types of cars, furnish you the safest guide 
when purchasing. 

There is a Champion Spark Plug specially 
designed for every type of engine. Ask your 
dealer. He can supply you. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 
Champion Spark Plug Company, Limited, of Canada, Windsor, Ontario 


$1594- ATADDIN:$2040 


Readi-Cut House 
FOR THIS HOME — FOR THIS HOME 


y 


SAVE BIG MONEY 
BUILDING WITHOUT WASTE 


Aladdin system eliminates waste of lumber and labor and 
gives you a better house for your money. No saw- 

2» ing on the job—all lumber cut to fit on PA S 

P automatic machines in our mills, Send 74 m 

stamps for the beautiful book, p 

“Aladdin Homes" of over 100 designs. 

Aladdin price includes all material 


for complete home. Send stamps 
today for book No. 190. 


maa ouo "anadian Branch -— 
THE ALADDIN CO. (% ) 883 Aladdin Ave., Bay City, Mich. 


€. P. R. Bldg. 
Toronto, Ont. 


* Hope?" she gasped. The notion that 


| a princess might be refused anything had 


never occurred to her. 

“Of course we're awfully fond cf each 
other,” he stammered; “were the best of 
chums in the world. But—" 

She had looked like a child about to 
cry. But now, in one of her sudden 
transitions from babyishness to maturity, 
she smiled with a self-derision beyond 
her years. 

“T thought you wouldn’t ask me on 
account of the money. But that I had 
only to ask you, to settle everything in a 
minute, just as I wanted it. It never 
dawned on me that there might be 
somebody else.” 

“But there isn't." He denied it as if 
she had accused him of a crime. 

“T hardly see you once in months. 
Of course there’s somebody.” 

“There’s not. It's not that. But—" 

She was on her feet, her hands clutching 
his coat lapels. 

“Will! Truly! There isn't any other 


»? 

me! 
“No. There isn't a girl in existence—’ 
Her hands crept to his shoulders. 
“Then I don't see why you couldn't 


| care for me." 


HE pleading face was too near. Will's 

hands thathe had kept clenched at his 
sides, sprang up to seize her. As his lips 
were almost upon hers, suddenly she 
dipped her head, so that his first kiss fell 
on her ear. But he lifted her face to his. 

Breaking from him, she whirled away 
to clutch a column of the arbor and stand 
bowed against it, all a-tremble. 

“Léonie!” Will's voice was a husky 
whisper. *'Léonie!" 

“T never knew it was like that!" she 
gasped. 

aking an impulsive step nearer, he 
pulled himself up. She murmured, ** If 
I'd guessed, I couldn't have done it.” 

“Léonie!” He was still too shaken for 
articulate speech. 

As suddenly as she had fled away she 
turned toward him again, her eyes 
dancing. “So, it’s lucky I didn’t know,” 
she remarked, seating herself comfortably 
in the arbor. 

His blush was as ingenuous as her own. 

“Léonie! I had no right to touch you.”’ 

“Oh, I made you! Only, honestly, Will, 
I didn’t know. I chought it would be a 
sort of good chums’ kiss. I thought it 
hadn’t occurred to you that you might 
marry me, because it didn’t occur to me 
till lately. But I felt you were fond of me 
in a calm sort of way and that you needed 
a hint. You're not so awfully calm about 
me, are you, Will?" 

"I've always been in love with you, 
Lé. Ever since you were five years old, 
and your father used to bring you over 
sometimes when this house was building, 
and Ma'mselle sat and did tatting under 
the trees while we hunted eggs. You 
were just a fairy, you were so dainty and 
so lovely. Every other girl seems common 
dq to me, and always has.” 

ighing, she drooped her head on her 
arm along the back of the seat. 

“Will dear! It’s heaven when you tell 
me all this.” 
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One of a pair of Goodyear Solid 
Tires that thus far have traveled 


101,565 MILES 


for Wm. E. Schoeck, Waterbury, Conn. 


HE service records of 2,000 Goodyear Solid Tires, received from 44 

states and the District of Columbia, show that these have averaged 
21,571 miles per tire. A final average, much higher than this,is plainly indicated 
since more than half or 1,196 of these tires are still running. A group of 39 
has gone 60,000 to 105,152 miles, breaking Goodyear’s recent world mark 
of 100,123. Every firm and individual represented in this report receives 
attention from a Goodyear Truck Tire Service Station, excepting one fleet- 
owning company which employs Goodyear methods of tire care in its shops. 


I N the countrywide mileage-reports covering 2,000 Goodyear Solid Tires, men- 
tioned above, we find that 72 averaged 61,871 miles per tire and that 71 of this 


group are still in service. 


J. Bardot, Creve Coeur, Mo. — 8 tires 50,000 miles each 
Bee Kelley, Franklin, Ind. 4 tires 60,000 miles each 
Bevis & Call, Miami, Ohio 4 tires 56,030 miles each 
Cowperthait & Sons, N. Y. 4 tires 53,846 miles each 
The Fifth Av. Coach Co., N.Y. 1tire 105,152 miles 
"The Fifth Av. Coach Co., N. Y. 1tire 102,000 miles 
"The Fifth Av. Coach Co., N. Y. 1tire*100,123 miles 
"The Fifth Av. Coach Co., N. Y. 5 tires 75,000 miles each 
The Fifth Av. Coach Co., N. Y. 7 tires 65,000 miles each 


**Out of service. 


Their scores, as this is written, are as follows: 


The Fifth Av. Coach Co., N. Y. 3 tires 55,000 miles each 
E. E. Hope, Auxvasse, Mo. 2 tires 60,000 miles each 
Iowa Oil Co., Manchester, Ia. 4 tires 50,000 miles each 
Andrew Judson, Hebron, Ill. 4 tires 55,000 miles each 
W. Schoeck, Waterbury, Conn. 2tires 101,565 miles each 
W. Schoeck, Waterbury, Conn. 4 tires 64,465 miles each 
Schutz & Eckert, Perth Amboy 2 tires 60,000 miles each 
D. J. Toomey, Spearfish, S. D. 4 tires 70,000 miles each 
Wells Tr. Co., Grand Rapids — 6 tires 62,000 miles each 
John Wood Mfg. Co., Brooklyn 6 tires 50,000 miles each 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER Company, AKRON, OHIO 
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This Car will Dominate 


the Light-Car Field 


The new Cleveland Six, the car that automobile dealers have waited for and talked about 
is now being delivered in all parts of the country. It is the 1919 achievement of motordom, 
bringing new qualities, new ideals, new excellence into the light-car field, and at a price which 
will please countless thousands who care for the better things of life. 

You will admire and wonder at this new car, for the industry has offered no other like it. 


You will be delighted with its grace and style. 


You will marvel at its power and speed and 


quietness and comfort. Truly here is the car that will dominate the whole light-car field. 


Skill and Sincerity are Built 
into This Car 


The Cleveland Six is the product of men splendidly experienced 
in the design and making ab fine cars, men who have contributed 
their genius and skill and sincerity to the building up of one of 
America's finest high-quality cars. So the Cleveland is an expres- 
sion of the best ideals for service to the world, dependable service 
of transportation and recreation. It is a really unusual car. It 
brings genuine motoring satisfaction within reach of thousands who 
have wanted such a car. It brings new motor-car quality at a low 
price. 


Test Cars on the Road 
Three Years 


Cleveland Sixes have been on the road for three years, undergoing 
every conceivable test for performance and endurance. Two years 
ago the car was ready for production. But war was coming, and 
the Cleveland waited. 

Today, in a splendid new plant, the very last word in modern 
equipment and method, this car is built for you. Managing this 
great plant, directing all its various departments and guarding 
every operation, is a group of men whose sincerity of purpose is a 
guarantee of excellence in their car. 


Powerful, Sturdy 
and Simple 


Mechanically, the Cleveland Six, is of extraordinary sturdiness 
and simplicity throughout. It is distinctive. It has refinement of 
construction not commonly found in low-priced cars. 


The wheel-base is more than ample to permit of the most pleas- 
ing body designs and to provide seating capacity for five adult 
persons in the very extreme of comfort, with proper pitch of cush- 
ions and lots of leg-room. 


And the Cleveland motor is in no other car. It is the exclusive 
Cleveland Six motor, designed by engineers of the Cleveland Com- 
pany and built under their supervision in the Cleveland factory. 
Automobile men declare there are few motors indeed that compare 
with it at all. 


Your Own Choice of Four 
Beautiful Bodies 


The Cleveland Six will please you. The body designs and furnish- 
ings of the handsome touring car, the snappy single-seat roadster, 
and the two splendid closed car models, are worthy of the mechani- 
cal excellence of the car. In some one of these four models you will 
find your car. 


Brief Specifications 


Motor, Six Cylinder valve-in-head type, 3 in. bore, 4V4 in. stroke; Stromberg carburetor; 
Gray & Davis two-unit starting and lighting system; cellular radiator; unit potcer plant; 
three speed transmission; disc clutch; semi-elliptic springs front and rear—rear springs 
under lung; floating type rear axle, spiral gears and Timken bearings; drop forged front 


axle with Timken bearings in front wheels, wheel-base, 112 inches; 32 x 4 tires, non- 
skid in rear; body finished in Cleveland blue with enameled fenders and hood: seats 
upholstered tn long grain, bright finish, hand buffed leather. One-man top with door- 
Opening curtains. 


A leading automobile distributing house in every principal city is now showing the 


Cleveland Six. 


You will feel rewarded for seeing the car and finding out all about it at once. 


Models and Prices 


Touring Car (Five Passengers) $1385 
Sedan (Five Passengers) 


Cleveland Automobile Company 


Roadster (Three Passengers) $1385 
Coupe (Four Passengers) 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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“No, it’s not!” His tone hardened. 
“Irs nothing to you, Lé. You imagine— 
because you're so innocent, and nobody 
ever was cad enough to take advantage 
of you before—you imagine when you 
. know I care, that you care, too. But you 
don't. You like me, yes. But really 
caring is different!" 

“Te is. I've found that out already. 
Why, Will, I've been fond of you all my 
life. But I was just a kid. I never 
dreamed of feeling for anybody what 
you've made me feel now." 

“I’m to blame. You can't marry me, 
Léonie." 

“If you mean who you are, I know 
that. Dad told me. 
that you were the only man in the world 
I could think of marrying.” 

** What did he say?" 

* He said he left it to me to see how 
impossible it was. But I don't see it. I 
don't." 


UDDEN tears sprang to the young 

fellow's eyes. Tears in his throat made 
him voiceless. Léonie, coming to him, 
put her arm round his neck. 

“I don't exactly like it. Neither do 
you, I suppose. But we can’t help it.” 

“You darling little loyal—" he gulped 


as his arms came round her. “Oh, Léonie, | 


you darling! you little love!" 


But after this interlude, he pushed her | 


away. 

“Léonie, I am acting like a cur. Be- 
cause it is impossible. Mr. Storms would 
never consent." 

* He'd come round. Anyhow, this isn't 
his affair, it's ours." 

“Its your father's, or there wouldn't 
be any affair. There wouldn't be any 
Will Houston, for the matter of that." 

“I don't see that he made you. He says 
himself you paid for your own college 
course. And went to public school before 
that. And lived with our old Griff. I 
don't see that Dad put any silver spoon 
in your mouth." 

“Of course not. He was bringing me 
up to make my own way. He saved me 
from an orphan asylum. He gave me a 
happy, healthy childhood. He's always 
talked to me and helped me, and showed 
me he was behind me. William H. 
Storms stopping to look after me! I owe 
everything to your father, and I'm more 
fond of him than anybody in the world— 
except you. And I was fond of him first. 
Do you think I'm going back on him? 
Ask you to elope with me? Well, I should 
say not!" 

“No, I'm to do the asking. I see that,” 
she said, in that dry tone so like her 
father’s. “But as for Dad—you're not 
the only one who has any regard for him. 
I think pretty well of W. H. Storms my- 
self. So well that I don't believe he'll 
break both our hearts. When we tell him 
this isn't just a silly whim, when we show 
him we both care, why he's not going to 
say ‘No’.” 

Will looked unconvinced. 

* You've always had everything you 
wanted, Lé. But this! The W. H. Stormses 
look pretty high for their only daughter, 
naturally." 

** Will you go to Dad with me?" 

“Lé, you've put me in an awful 

sition! Or, rather, I’ve put myself in 
it! I can't kiss you and then walk off—" 

“Not very well!" she threw in. 


Because I told him , 


Ku lait mr 
|The Oldest Service to Auto 


Id Have It— 


"and I'd want every one of my customers to have 


one. Standing between them and all battery worry is 
what I'm here for. 


“Our Service Men are efficiently trained to inspect 
for symptoms of wear, add distilled water and take 
hydrometer tests. You see Prest-O-Lite is the oldest 
service to motorists in America. 


Here are 10 Good Reasons for 
Prest-O-Lite Supremacy: 


“First off, the Plates—a new process adds strength and life to 
the battery. An extremely porous surface insures a larger volume 
of current with less internal heat and no injurious chemical action. 


“Then the Separators—so porous you're bound to get maxi- 
mum circulation and no internal short circuits. 


“Third—Look at the high bridges for plate support. They give 
plenty of room for sediment and reinforce the hard rubber jars. 

“Next look at these rugged Plate Connectors. They insure 
maximum electrical conductivity and great strength. 

“Fifth and mighty important, the Hard Rubber Jars and Cov- 


ers undergo a test of 20,000 volts. Reinforced to stand the big 
strains. 


*Here's an exclusive feature—Patented Post Construction— 
eliminates acid creepage and slopping, the chief causes of corro- 
sion. 

*Advantage No. 7 is a sealing compound which won't crack 
in cold weather or soften in summer and eighth is ease in inspecting 
and filling. 

“Highest terminal voltage in discharge is an important factor. 
Terminals and Cell Connectors are sufficiently large to carry the 
highest rates. 


* And to hold the *works' together there's a selected hardwood 
box built for roughest service.” 


No Wonder It’s the Fastest Growing Battery 
Business in the World 


= The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc., 30 East 42d Street, New York 
a In Canada: Prest-O Lite Co. of Canada, Limited, Toronto we b 
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Look for the name Prest-O-Lite on Service Station Signs Everywhere 
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OME day the traffic cop’s goin’ to stop some of these 
faded gas buggies and tell ’em the war’s over and chase 
"em into a store for a can of Effecto Auto Enamel. 


Here’s how it works: Mr, 
A. Gamache, with the Starke, 
Seybold Co., Ltd., of Montreal, 
Canada, wanted to sell his four 
year old Ford. His best offer 
was $225. After thinking it over, he spent 
a few evenings in his own garage giving the 
old bus two coats of Effecto, and five days 
later he sold it for $475. More than doubled 
its market value! What Mr. Gamache did, 
others can do, and are doing every day. 

You probably won’t want to sell the old 
car after you refinish it with Effecto Auto 
Finishes. A little of your time, two or three 
dollars worth of Effecto and 24 to 48 hours 
for drying, will make the old boat look 
almost like a 1920 show car! And the finish 
will outlast the finish on most new cars. 

Effecto is the genuine, original, high-luster 
auto enamel; easy-working, self-leveling and 
quick-drying; not a wax, polish or paint. 
Made in nine snappy enamel colors, Finishing 
(clear varnish) and Top & Seat Dressing, 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF PRATT 5 LAMBERT VARNISHES 


E A LANDSCAPE 
n 

vo ARCHITECT 
Inexpensive. Easy to master by mail. Earn while 


you learn. Write today. Diploma awarded. 20B. 
American Landscape School, Newark, New York 


29 TIMES 
STRONGER 
THAN PLAIN 
STEEL 


Witt's Can and Pail are made of heavy, 
deeply corrugated steel—29 times 
stronger than plain steel. 'They are 
dent-proof. A special galvanizing proc- 
ess makes them rust-proof. They out- 
last two ordinary cans. Special lids that 
fit air-tight make Witt's Can and Pail 
absolutely sanitary. They are sealed 
tight as a vault. Odors and garbage 
are kept in; flies and dogs kept out. 
Buy Witt's for your home. It saves 
you money. Write for booklet and 
name of your nearest 
Witt dealer. 

THE WITT CORNICE Co. 
Dept. A4, Cincinnati,Ohio 
Look for the Yellow 
Label 


U 


AUTO. . 
FINLSHES 


which renews and waterproofs all 
kinds of tops, seats and uphol- 
stery. Dries in fifteen minutes 
and positively will not stick to 
clothes. 

A can of Effecto Auto Black Enamel in your 
garage comes in mighty handy for touching 
up rusty spots and banged fenders. 

"There is no substitute that has yet equaled 
the genuine Effecto Auto Finishes. Be sure 
you get Effecto. 

If you can't find Effecto Auto Finishes at 
local paint, hardware or accessory stores, 
Send us $1.70 for a Quart of Black Enamel 
enough for the average small car, which will 
be sent transportation charges prepaid. 

Color card showing complete line of colors, 
and names of local dealers sent on request. 


PRATT & LAMBERT-INc. 
151 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada address 
97 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario 
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For 17c a Day 


Now made possible by this latest Larkin Factory-to- 
Family plan. One to three rooms furnished complete- 
ly for only 17c a day. Take two years to pay. 


800 Beautiful Furnishings 
Await Your Choosing 


Welcome surprises await you in the large amount 
of furnishing you can do at small expense. High 
quality furnishings of tasty and beautiful 
design, on easy terms, at rock- 
bottom prices surely merit 

your investigation 
Big Helpful Book 

Now FREE 

Every one of its 104 pages con- 
tains intensely interesting offers 
for the home lover. Write for 


cA k FAM 1019 
Larkin Co. Sk FAM 203 


“On the other hand, I can’t go to W. 
H. and tell him I think he ought to want 
me for a son-in-law. And if he did give 
in to you, to save you tears—Léonie, I 
don't want a rich wife." 

“Even this one?” 

“No, I don't. I've always made my 
own way. Some fellows seem to covet 
the job of husband to an heiress—I 
don't. I don't want to be tail to the kite. 
I want to take care of my wife myself. 1 
don't hanker to be a sort of super-servant 
in her establishment." 

“Well, suppose Father doesn't give me 
any dot? Suppose we live on your salary?" 

“Did you ever brush your own hair?" 

"I'm young enough to learn. I'm not 
an idiot. I could do things if I wasn't 
always so smothered with servants that I 
haven't a chance. Will, J’m going to ask 
Father." 

Will, flushed to the very ears, could 
only say wretchedly, "Lé, I wish you'd 
drop it.” 

"I will—if you say you kissed me just 
for flirtation, and really don't care." 

" You know I can't say that. Oh, you 
do manage to put me in a hole, Léonie, 
darling. You know I love you better than 
the whole world. And the way you stick 
to me, when I'm a beast to you! But, 
darling girl, you can't marry a clerk, a 
less than nobody, that doesn't even know 
his father's name. It’s ridiculous." 

“Well, people will have to laugh, then. 
Let ’em. Sit down by me and be sensible.” 

"I'm going to be sensible. But not 
beside you." He took out his watch. 
"I'm going to pack my bag and catch the 
four-fifteen." 

"Oh! Then you won't back me up 
when I tell Dad to-morrow?” 

"No. And you can tell W. H. that he 
can forget what you said last week. It 
w Just a whim you’ve thought better 
o 


“Tm to tell-him that?” 

“Yes. It’s the only way. Oh, Léonie 
dearest, don’t say anything more. Can’t 
you see how you're hurting me? Don’t 
say anything—except d-by." 

" Good-by, Will." She spoke it soberly, 
but with neither anger nor tears. Head 
held high, she watched him turn away. 
At the garden gate, he glanced an instant 
back. She still tool watching him, 
quiet, unprotesting. 


ON THE following Monday, Mr. 

Houston's affairs taking him into the 
outer office, he discovered Miss Storms 
sitting there knitting a sweater. With a 
pleasant “Good morning" to him, she 
went on knitting. As he paused a mo- 
ment, irresolute, wondering what, if 
anything, she was up to, wondering 
whether to try to stop her, Mr. Storms's 
stenographer came out to her. “Mr. 
Storms can see you now, Miss Storms." 
She swept into the Holy of Holies. 

"Something important, I suppose, 

éonie, or you wouldn't come pestering 
me in office hours?" 

"Important to me, Dad. I hope that 
means as important to you as making a 
few more millions. It's about me and 
Will." 

“Well?” 
face her. 

“Well, last week at Woodside, I tried 
my best to feel that because he isn’t the 
son of an old friend of yours and is the son 


He swung his chair round to 
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CAANDCER SIX 


Famous for Its MAT VELON: Motor 


A Truly Charming Car, 


This New Chandler Coupe 


OU who desire a handsome 
closed car, seating three or 
four persons in luxurious comfort, 
will be delighted with the new 
series Chandler Coupe. It is one 
of the smart cars of the season, and 
just as good as it is handsome. 
The most exacting persons agree 
that the Chandler Coupe is one of 
the unusual cars. It is full of attrac- 
tive style without the suggestion 


of any freakishness in design. Its 
dignity, its long graceful lines, the 
roominess of the body, the rich silk 
plush upholstery, the lustre of the 
finish, make this a car to be chosen 
by discriminating purchasers. 

This splendid body is mounted 
on the famous Chandler chassis, 
distinguished for its marvelous 
motor and the sturdiness of 
entire Construction. 


SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1795 


Four-Passenger Roadster, $1795 


Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $1875 


Seven-Passenger Sedan, $2795 


Four-Passenger Coupe, $2695 


Limousine, $ 3295 


All prices f. o. b. Cleveland 


Dealers in all Principal Cities and Hundreds of Towns 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Export Department: 1790 Broadway, New York 


Cable Address: *CHANMOTOR' 
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| A Message From 
Barney Oldfield 


When, more than four years ago, I set the present 
world's non-stop road record—304 miles at 86l4 
miles an hour—motordom marveled at the endur- 
ance of my tires. 


Yet those tires didn't surprise me. 


Through a good many years I had made tires my 
hobby. I'd studied, I'd experimented, I'd had the 
best advice of chemists and engineers. The tires I 
rode that day were built to my own specifications. 
I knew what to expect from them. 


That race merely proved that my hobby had gone 
far beyond its original purpose. 


Tires that could safely stand 300 miles at such ter- 
rific speed without a change would, I saw plainly, 
carry you on many a longer non-stop run. 


So I formed my company and made these specially 
designed Oldfield Tires a commercial product. And 
today thousands of motorists are getting mileage 
plus from them. 


Equip your car with Oldfields and join this great, 
growing non-stop host. 


Remember that, back of every Oldfield Tire— plain 
or anti-skid, cord or fabric—is the personal recom- 
mendation of 

, You know me, 


p adii 


THE OLDFIELD TIRE CO. 


BARNEY OLDFIELD 


PhESIDEMT 


CLEVBLAND,;O. 


o ue pt 


“The Most Trustworthy Tires Built” 


OLDFIELD TIRES 


Who’s Who in America, by Berta RuNKLE 


of an immigrant farmhand, he was an 
entirely different person. But I couldn't. 
He was the same old Will. So I told him 
that.” 

“What?” 

“I told him he was the only man I 
ever had cared for or should care for. And 
that I wanted to marry him." 

* Well?" 

“Well, that was as far as I got. Be- 
cause Will said all the things you said, 
and that everybody will say: That it's an 
impossible match for me, and so forth and 
so on. He also said he'd never go against 
you because he owed you too much. And 
he wound up by declaring he wouldn't 
marry an heiress, anyhow." 


** Well, then, this is the last I shall hear | BY 


of this particular delusion of yours?" 
“No, it's just beginning. Before, I only 
thought I wanted to marry him. Now I 
know I do. Daddy, Will does care. But 
he won’t take advantage of me. And of 
you. But if you say it's all right—" 
“Tve said yes to a good many of your 
whims, Léonie. But you can’t expect me 


to let you throw your life away.” It | 


seemed he had pushed a button on his 
desk, for the stenographer opened the 
door. “Ask Mr. Houston to come here." 

“Father, nothing that happened was 
Will’s fault," the girl said quickly. 

“Wills a free agent, I presume,” her 
father answered coldly. There was a 
silence till Will had entered and closed 
the door. He looked rather like a prisoner 
facing the firing squad and determined to 
make a good end. 


^I HEAR you've been making love to 
my daughter." 

“ He hasn't heard anything of the kind!” 
Léonie shot in. 

“It’s true, though," Will answered. 

“Well” Mr. Storms’ tone was menac- 
ing. ; 
ey am in love with her, Mr. Storms. 
No fellow could see her as I’ve seen her 
and not be. But I had no right to tell her. 
I never meant to tell her. However—I 
did." He had to catch his breath before 
he could go on. 

* Well?? Mr. Storms boomed again in 
his singularly disagreeable way. 

“Well, that’s all. Because dem to 
every word you said to Léonie. If I were 
even an ordinary clerk—but being who I 
am—I haven't asked Lé to marry me. 
I couldn't, even if I were somebody else's 
namesake, not yours. But as I'm yours, 
and it was you who picked me out of the 
gutter— Sir, I wish you'd give me that 
Rio Janeiro position. Or else let me go to 
King-Fraser.” 

“ Pretty weak-kneed suitor you’ ve got!" 
Mr. Storms threw at his daughter. “All 
he asks is to crawl out of the mess he's 
got into." 

“Don’t try to set me against him; you 
can't!" she blazed back. “His hands are 
tied, because he feels he owes you every- 
thing. But I don't. You had to feed me! 
You brought me into the world—you 
mustn't make me wish you hadn't. Dad- 
dy, I love him. And you're fond of him; 
you admire him, you know you do. Then 
why are you going to break both our 
hearts?" 

Mr. Storms gave no sign of having 
heard this outburst. 

** Will," he addressed the young man, 
“when you had that King-Fraser offer 1 


The Pinnacle 
of Performance 


Recognition 
through 


Dependable 
Performance 


Recognition — that state of ac- 


complishment for which every con- 
scientious manufacturer labors through years 
and years; that intangible goal which, 
when reached, of itself rewards days and 
years of honest performance—recognition 
has come to Acme. 


Starting with virtually nothing but a deep- 
rooted ideal of better truck building the Acme organi- 
zation has grown to an enterprise of national im- 
portance so well intrenched financially as to assure 
permanence plus the standing of the manufacturers 
producing Acme units with a capital of over a hundred 
million dollars. ‘This has been accomplished by build- 
ing a dependable truck. Acme trucks now dot the 
face of the country and everywhere uphold their repu- 
tation for dependable performance. 


An increase of 50% to 200% each year in 


production marks the recognition accorded Acme 
dependable performance. Acme trucks are built 
complete with bodies in 1, 2, 314 and 5-ton models, 
incorporating such proved units as Continental motors, 
Timken axles, bearings and drive and Cotta trans- 
mission with gears constantly in mesh. 


Write for the illustrated book, “Pointers to 
Profits,” which tells the facts about Acme, the truck 
which arrived and gained national recognition in 
record-breaking time. Address Department 105. 


The Seal of Dependable 


Performance 


pose 


OF PROVED 


UNITS 


Trade-Mark Registered 
U. S. Patent Office 


ACME MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY, CADILLAC. MICH. 
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Saved Millions of Dollars 


This is the inexpensive little "Drop 
Out" Renewal Link which restores a 
blown Economy Fuse to its original effi- 
ciency; thus, for thousands of users, cut- 
ting 80% of the annual fuse maintenance 
costs while safeguarding millions of elec- 
trical circuits against the fire and accident 
hazards of overloads and short circuits. 


ECONOMY 
renewable FUSES 


are everywhere known for their accurate 
rating and all-around efficiency in opera- 
tion. They are used in large quantities 
where maximum safety at any price is the 

ime essential—by the U. S. Navy on 

ttleships and in wireless stations both 
ashore and afloat—by leading steamship 
and traction lines; used in hospitals, 
powder mills, chemical laboratories, in- 
dustrial plants, public buildings, homes. 
Their thorough dependability 


is firmly established through — V. 
years of performance. De. 
ys to be sure that | 77 | 
Li 


It 
ECONOM Y renewable 
FUSES and “Drop Out" 
Renewal Links are used on 
all your electrical circuits— 
at your business and in your 
home. 


Sold by all electrical jobbers 
and dealers. 
Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co. 
Kinzie and Orleans Sts. Chicage, U. S. A. 


Sole manufacturers of “ARKLESS’—the Non- 
Renewable Fuse with the 100° Guaranteed Indicator. 
Economy Fuses are also made in Canada at Montreal. 
ee Ee 


Have You Mastered These 
New Words? 


Bolsheviki 
Boche 
tank 


camouflage ace 
fourth arm vitamine 
Rotarian 

and hundreds of others 
Are you still uncertain, and do you have 
a feeling of embarrassment when called 
upon to use these new words, and to 
pronounce them? Why not overcome 
this lack of information and class your- 
self with those who know; those who 
win success in all lines of activity? 


WEBSTER'S 


New International 
DICTIONARY 


“The Supreme Authority” 


on questions about words, places, 


etc., is constantly used by hundreds of 
thousands of men and women as a nec- 
essary tool in their work, as a stepping- 
stoneto promotion and larger usefulness, 
as a court of last appeal. 


400,000 Vocabulary Terms 
6,000 Illustrations Colored Plates 
80.000 Geographica! Subjects 
Biographical Entries 


Type Matter is equivalent to that of a 15-volume 
encyclopedia ; 
REGULAR AND INDIA-PAPER EDITIONS 
Write for Specimen Pages, - 
ustrations, ec. 


Free Pocket Mape if 
you mention 
AMERICAN MAGAZINB 


G. & C. MERRIAM 
COMPANY 


said that you'd do better in the long run 
to stick here." 

“I had no intention of leaving you, Mr. 
Storms. I mentioned it because you 
asked me.” jm . " í 

“Quite so. appen to know they 
haven’t satisfactorily filled the position 
yet. Better tell them you'll take it.” 

"Very well, sir." ill moistened his 
dry lips. ‘When do you wish me to go?” 

“Probably they'll be glad to start you 
to-day." 
^ Very well, sir. He came a step 
nearer, hz!ding out his hand. ‘‘Good-by, 
Mr. Storms. I—after all these years— 
I'm sorry." 


Ignoring the outstretched palm, the - 


financier observed to his daughter, ' He's 
sorry he kissed you, Léonie. It came too 
high." 


Turk!" the kissed lady retorted. The 
oung man turning toward the door she 
halted with an imperious, “Will! Now 
that Dad’s turned you out into the 
gutter he fished you from, I should say 
you were quits. He gave you food and 
shelter when you were little, and since 
you’ve given him good and faithful serv- 
ice. And now he’s fired you, and you’re 
uits. Well, then, as an employee of 
ing-Fraser, will you marry me?" 

He looked at her in wordless distress, 
his face working as if, she thought, he was 
going to cry. 

“Léonie,” he got out at last, “Leonie, 
you're a brick! But—this doesn't alter 
what's gone before. I might kidnap some 
other heiress—I can't W. H.'s daughter." 

“Better stick to that resolution, young 
man," W. H. informed him. “If you ever 
do elope with my daughter, I can tell you 
exactly what will happen: You'll lose 
the place with King-Fraser. I know how 
to pet the screws on there. You won’t 
find another in a hurry—there are not 
many firms in the United States that care 
to be at loggerheads with the Storms 
interests. Léonie will have her grand- 
mother’s legacy—fifty dollars a month— 
so she won't absolutely lack bread, but, 
by heaven, she'll lack every other damn 
thing from shoes to her feet to a dime for 
the movies! And she shall lack 'em till 
she comes home ready to chuck you and 
be my daughter again! Understand, both 
of you?" 


HE WAS bellowing at them until the 
veins stood out on his temples. Will 
bowed. 
“I understand, sir,” he said quietly. 
“I understand," Léonie echoed, in a 
tone like her father’s. “Now here's 
something for you to understand: I'm 
ing now out of your house. Whether 
Will marries me or not, I won’t stay with 
you. As you point out, I’ve got fifty 
dollars a month—I sha’n’t starve till I’ve 
found work. I suppose you'll hunt me 
from job to job, trying to intimidate 
people into dismissing me! Well, I dare 
say somebody'll keep me for the adver- 
tisement of it! If Wil thinks he owes you 
anything after the way you've threatened 
him, let him! But Ym through. I’m 
going to get a job. And the most con- 
spicuous job there is. I’ve good hair— 
Ill put tonic on it in a show window!” 
“By Jove!" said her parent, “I believe 
ou'd do it! And if it wasn’t for poor 
ila’s feelings, I'd jolly well let you try." 
Where was the rage that a moment ago 


He's sorry to see you behaving like a ' 


had threatened to carry off W. H. Storms 
in apoplexy? Turning now to his dis- 
missed employee, he continued in a 
thou nun ine: 

"Will, she's got a peppery temper. 
And bossy! We've brought. her u Fa 
about as badly as we could—taught her 
that the whole world revolves around her. 
She wants her own way all the time, and 
she wants it without a minute’s delay. 
But she has her good points. She’s warm- 
hearted, very loyal in her affections, and, 
as you’ve just seen, she’s not afraid of 
anybody. I dare say you'll along 
with her. You’ve always got along with 
me. 


T WAS the girl who recovered her wind 
first—to seize her father by the shoulders 
and shake him. 

“WI! H! S!" each initial a shake, “you 
horrible fraud! Did you mean all along 
to let me marry him?" 

Mr. Storms pulled her off him, to set 
her down on the arm of his chair. 

“I did if you really meant it. I wasn't 
going to have Will sacrificed to the whim 
of a bored moment. I stand in Zoco 
parentis to Will." 

Will was upon him, shaking his hand— 
the hand that was not round Léonie's 
shoulders. 

“Its pretty wonderful for me, sir. 
But how about standing in loco parentis 
to Lé?” 

*Oh, I don't have to look out for 
her," said her parent casually. "'She'll 
always get what she wants. She's a 
Storms." 

Léonie put both her hands over the 
clasped hands of the two men. 

“Daddy, I do believe that you—yes, 
you yourself—had Will all picked out 
for me." 

"No; you deserve entire credit, Le. 
You see, I always thought that a rich 
man's son-in-law had to be one of the trials 
of his declining years, like dyspepsia. It 
hadn't occurred to me that I might ac- 
quire one that I liked. So when you came 
to me that morning on the pasture fence, 
it seemed a little too good to be true. 
don't quite trust it yet." 

With a change of tone, he added: “Will, 
I mean it, turning you out of the office. 
I don't care that who your father was. 
You've shown you can stand on your own 
feet. Now, I want you to stand on 'em, 
no matter who your father-in-law is. Go 
to King-Fraser, and earn what you're 
worth, and I'll give as much to Lé.’ 

, The young man's eyes questioned the 


rl's. 
i “Pd rather take her without a cent, 
sir. 
“I know, I know. But that’s a little 
too drastic.” He bent those penthouse 
brows on his daughter. “Léonie, it 
won't be penury. But it won't be plutoc- 
racy, either. You can't live as Lila lives. 
Will you be content, or will you be always 
running to me for money and making 
your husband miserable?" 

“I’m going to be rich on what we've 
got. Dad, you don't need opera boxes 
when you've found the Blue Bird." 

Upon this affecting family group, the 
door suddenly opened without the for- 
mality of a knock. Only one person in the 
world ever walked into Mr. Storms’s 
private office without knocking. 

The family group fell apart as though 
lightning had riven it, while over each 
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On Rainy, Blustery Mornings 
There is a Rex All-Seasons 


ie oe mele degre The rainy, blustery mornings of fall and spring, 
and built for each of the the cold and stormy days of winter, hold no 


llowi. louri : ys 
ide eh ere AS discomforts for families that own Rex-topped 
cars. ; 


Dodge Brothers Buick 
Studebaker Reo They motor, sheltered and warm, in inclement 


oue cy weather, yet enjoy the tonic breeziness of the 
Eidion Nash great out-of-doors when summer skies are fair. 
Oldsmobile Hupmobile 


Your dealer can show you handsome sedans and 
coupes, Rex-equipped. Or he can install a Rex 
All-Seasons Top on that good car you already 
have. 


The Rex All-Seasons Top will fit. It will look 
well. It is specially designed and built for the 
car on which it is applied. 


Elgin and others 


ALL-SEASONS TOP And it is a most inexpensive way of making any 


car, new or old, better and more useful. 


MANUFACTURED AND LICENSED 
UNDER OUR OWN BASIC PATENTS 


REX MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Connersville, Indiana 
Direct Factory Representatives: 
American Distributing Company, Book Building, Detroit, Mich. 


Manufactured under license in Canada by: 
Carriage Factories, Ltd., Orillia, Ontario, Canada 
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OLIDITY of construction and abun- 
S dant power combine to make the New 

Studebaker LIGHT-SIX Sedan a car 
of unusual comfort and satisfaction. Eight 
solid upright posts, extending from floor 
to roof, insure rattle-proof performance; 
four broad doors make movement in or 
out a matter of utmost convenience; up- 
holstery is of delicately shaded automobile 
cloth; cord tires are standard equipment. 


Note roominess 
and luxury of 
rear compartment 


How We Divide With Our Men, by WILLIAM COOPER PROCTER 


face spread mortal apprehension. They 
had forgotten Lila. 

Mrs. Storms, exquisite in her perfect 
white suit, her very latest hat, surveyed 
them a moment blankly, as she glanced 
from the girl’s flushed Pec to the young 
man’s, with amazed comprehension. Lé- 
onie ran forward to throw appealing 
arms about her. 

“Oh, Lila! We’re all so happy! Don’t 
spoil it! 

Lila put her gently to one side that she 
might speak to Will. 

“Will, do you remember the time, not 
long after I was married, when I asked 
you whether you belonged to the Nor- 
thern or the Southern Houstons? I’ve 
never forgotten it." She smiled at him 
deprecatingly. “l don't know why it 
never occurred to me that you and Lé 
might care for each other. Because I’ve 
always thought that you were good 
enough for anybody." 


“ALL Mrs. Flaherty's Fault” is the 
title of a story next month by Reinette 
Lovewell, another newcomer to the 
magazine. It is a romance of the 
great city that will appeal to everyone 
who knows—or can im: $ine—what it 
means to be just one lonely human 
being, lost among the millions of the 
Big Town. 


How We Divide 
With Our Men 


(Continued from page 34) 


conditions better in a large manufactur- 
ing plant than in a small one. Yet the 
men in the smaller plant—working longer 
hours, paid less, and not so well looked 
after—are usually more contented. The 
reason lies largely in the fact that men 
feel a more intimate personal interest in 
the smaller organization, and therefore a 
greater loyalty to it. 

The chief problem of “big business" 
to-day is to shape its policies so that each 
worker, whether in office or factory, will 
feel he is a vital part of his company, 
with a personal responsibility for its suc- 
cess, and a chance to share in that success. 
To bring this about, an employer must 
take the men into his confidence. They 
should know why they are doing thin 
the relation of their work to other i 
partments, and, so far as practicable, to 
the business as a whole; they should be 
told those elements of cost of production 
affected by their work, or they cannot put 
intelligent effort into what they are doing. 
What is more, I believe that the workman 
should have some means through which 
he can give expression to his ideas as to 
the general policy of the business, in ac- 
cordance with his position and ability, 
and especially as it relates to his own 
work. 

On March rst, 1919, at the “Dividend 
Day” meeting, I announced to the men 
that we had decided to ask them to elect 
three of their number to sit on the board 
of directors of the company—the body 
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Your Tire Valves 


The object of a tire valve is to retain the alr that 
has been pumped into the tire. 


The SCHRADER UNIVERSAL VALVE has been 
fulfilling this object for more than twenty-five years, 
first with Bicycle Tires and later with ae 
Motorcycle, Aeroplane and Heavy Truck ‘Tires, and 
it has done this with such thoroughnesa and efficiency 
that today every Tire Manufacturer in the United 
States equips his tubes with that particular valve. 


On frequent occasions the tire makers, justly proud 
of the achievements of their tires, have ‘published the 
fact that this or that car had crossed the continent 

“with the same air in the tires with which they 
started.’ 


Such a performance speaks well for the tires, but 
it also speaks well for the valves on those tires. 


Obviously, a tire is only as good as the valve with 
which it is equipped, and the best tire in the world 
bin give a very poor account of itself if the valve on 
it leaks. 


‘There have been none to question the ability of the 
SCHRADER UNIVERSAL VALVE to act properly 
as a retainer of air; every year some little refinement 
has been added to further improve it, until today it 
is recognized by Tire Manufacturers as the only 
valve doing justice to their tires and offering the 
guarantee of perfect service which they require. 


It is not enough, however, for a tire valve to be 
perfect, It must remain perfect. Unfortunately, it 
canhot remain perfect if dirt or dust or foreign sub- 
stances are permitted to enter the valve-stem and 
lodge between the valve seat “A” and the rubber 
washer "B." Any obstruction at this point is bound 
to cause a slow escape of air and an eventual soft tire 
—and soft tires are hard on the pocketbook, as all 
experienced Motorists know to their sorrow. 


We urge you, sherri ee. to pay particular attention 
to your Valve Cap and to make sure that it is 
always put back aie the mouth of the valve after 
pumping the tire or testing its inflation. 


The Cap in Itself would hermetically seal the air 
within the tire if there were no plunger or washer 
further down; however, this would not be practical, 
as it is necessary to have a plunger to retain the air 
when inflating the tire. 


The Cap is the second absolutely airtight closure 
of the VALVE. In addition, it protects the valve- 
plunger by keeping dust, mud and foreign matter of 
every kind from entering the valve-stem. 


Keep this foreign matter out by screwing your 
valve cap down firmly over the mouth of the valve 
and you will never know what a leaky valve is. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. 


783 Atlantic Avenue - 
CHICACO 


LONDON 


He Faced Violent 


Death 27 Times 


The author of this thrilling ex- 
perience booklet has literally faced a 
violent death 27 times. 


Yet he was once one of the most 
timid and fearful of men. He says of 
himself that he was “often paralyzed 
with terror." The title of the booklet is 


How I Eliminated Fear 


By GEORGE WHARTON JAMES 


With the elimination of fear through 
the use of New Thought came Health, 
Happiness, Fulfillment of Desires. 


His easy methods clearly explained 
in this booklet. 


we will send you the above book- 
For 10 cents let and a month's trial of Nautilus, 
magazine of New Thought. Elizabeth Towne and 
William E. Towne, editors. Orison Swett Marden 
and Edwin Markham among its contributors 
Send now and we will include ''Warman's Fight 
Psychological Principles Which Make for Success.” 


THE ELIZABETH TOWNE CO. 
Dept. H-2 Holyoke, Mass. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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entirely satisfied, return at 
our expense. Only after you 
are convinced LYON values 
cannot be dup else- 
where, do you pay on 
Terms as Low as $2 Monthly 
You donot miss the money. [ou 
per at Ge fate of only a ies 
a d 
Sing ortho while. into 
tape'' or annoyance to 
you in Buying 
Lyon Bive- 
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Make This Your Business 
at $3,000 per Year 


Automobile Tire Surgery. There isn’t 
a business you could get into that offers such 
sure possibilities of success and fortune. 
One man and a Haywood Equipment can 
make $250 a month and more. Scores already 
have done it and this year there is a greater 
demand than ever for tire repair work. 


**30 Million Tires to Repair" 


That's not a myth nor some man's dream. It's 
an actual fact. The factories everywhere are 
building new buildings—enlarging their plants 
for the biggest period of prosperity in the auto- 
mobile business.30 million tires will be man- 
ufactured and every one will need repair- 
ing. 

No Experience Necessary 
No previous training, no apprenticeship. We 
have a complete course, plainly and profusely 
illustrated, that explains everything. This 
course is Free with each equipment. If you 
have a little mechanical turn of mind, you can 
quickly become an expert. You learn in a week. 
Handle all kinds of jobs—figure prices at big 
cash profits. Nothing easier to master com- 


pletely 
à This is Wm. Oldham 


HE EARNED $2200.00 IN 4 
MONTHS with 1 Haywood Ma- 
chine. Mr. Oldham was telegraph 
operator for The Illinois Central 
. He Is now 58 years 
old. He just wrote us: “I have 


E 2)4 years as telegraph operator.” 


INVESTIGATE, Send the coupon below, a 


letter or postal. This brings full information— 
and a big interesting catalog. Tells all about 
tires and how to repair them. Shows how to 
make money—to become independent. Do 
this today —NOW —before you forget it. 


Haywood Tire & Equipment Company 
1164 Capitol Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 

NE NE WE WE NER UND UEM "UN NEN "EMO UEN CUR UD UG VED "S "ce 
f FREE CATALOG COUPON |Í 


[| Haywood Tire & Equipment Co. [| 
1164 Capitol Ave. Indianapolis, Ind. 
|| Gentlemen:—Please send me your catalog, details and plans [| 
for starting ambitious men in the Tire Repair business. 
i Name...........leeeeseeenr ence hr [| 
[| Aüdrelg. ...elle sene e ensure sostier ord se [| 


WHERE DO YOU LIVE? 


We are going to put a distributor in every town 
in the United States. Be the man in your terri- 
tory. We teach you how to build a permanent, 
substantial business. Write for details now. 


NU-EX FIRE APPLIANCE CO. 
501 Buttles Ave. 


Columbus, Ohio 


qi Re 
FRE-RENT GARAGE 


we j 


VE DAR. 


complete—doors, win- 
dows and even paint. All 
wood. Just bolt together the 10 
sections and drive in yourcar. Easily 
portable. 5 sizes. Two-car size as 
pictured above only $185. Write for booklet. 
Manufacturers’ Outlet Company 
1639 Sycamore Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


that has the authority to discharge me, or 
the general superintendent, or the general 
manager, or any other officer of the 
company. 

I told the men that this meant that 
their influence and voice would run 
through the whole organization more 
fully than ever before; and that this in- 
fluence, these rights, placed upon them a 
corresponding obligation. 

“The only real test of the plan's suc- 
cess," I explained, “is contentment and 
the greater production that comes from 
contentment, based on the realization 
that you are assured, in accordance with 
your position and ability, a free and full 
voice in the conduct of the industry to 
which you are giving your lives.” 

Steps such as these may seem icono- 
clastic to many business men, but they 
are the logical sequence of the distribution 
of profits carried on by this company for 
more than three decade : 


“TELL me how your profit-sharing 
plan works,” other employers some- 
times say to me. “I want to start some- 
thing of the sort myself. I believe it will 
pay in the long run.” 

“If that is your object, don’t do it,” I 
always answer. “No one can build a 
sound profit-sharing plan on the desire to 
make money. You must be possessed of 
the conviction, not only that a fair share 
of the profit existing without the profit- 
sharing plan belongs to the worker, but 
that under the profit-sharing plan the 
worker will produce enough additional to 
pay his profit-sharing dividend. Your in- 
terests must be primarily in the men and 
seeing that they have the opportunity of 
earning, through increased interest, the 
additional money; and, above all, you 
must realize that it is more than money 
that the men want, it is a sense of owner- 
ship, that can be, in part at least, de- 
veloped through profit-sharing. Without 
this unselfish motive on the part of the 
employer, profit-sharing will never be a 
success, for both he and the men, in the 
end, will distrust each other and be dis- 
satished with any distribution made. 

Our profit-sharing program started back 
in 1886, when the Knights of Labor move- 
ment was agitating American workmen. 
In one year we had no fewer than fourteen 
strikes, and men were quitting daily for 
trivial causes. 

I was just out of college, with rather 
radical titus for those times, on business 

roblems. The situation distressed me. 
Day in and day out I was working beside 
these men, nearly all of whom I could call 
by their first names. 

One of my earliest adventures in indus- 
trial discontent was the discovery of the 


| fact that these men were working too long 


hours. I talked the matter over with my 
father, who was then at the head of the 
firm, and persuaded him to give the men 
Saturday half-holiday. So far as I know, 
we were the first firm in the country to 
take this step. 

The next move in order was to make the 
men feel that their own interests and the 
interests of the firm were identical. So 
we worked out our first profit-sharing 
plan. To build the framework for this 
plan was no slight job, for we were pio- 
neers and had to blaze our own trail. 

We finally decided that net profits 
should be divided between the firm and 


its employees in the proportion that the 
men's wages bore to the total cost of 
production. To illustrate: Assume that 
we paid $20,000 a year in wages, spent 
another $70,000 in additional manufac- 
turing costs, and had a total sales for the 
year of $100,000. Then the $10,000 
difference between our costs and our sales 
would be net profit, and would be divided 
two-ninths to the men and seven-ninths 
to the firm. 

This system was crude, but it was a far 
reach forward for those days. The men 
received it rather half-heartedly; but when 
at the end of the first six months they were 
paid a dividend of eleven per cent of their 
wages, signs of interest began to be shown. 

The first year this plan was in opera- 
tion we had three strikes. Since then 
we have had only one strike in our history, 
and that was forced at a branch plant by 
I. W. W. pressure from the outside. 

From 1887 to 1903 we made numerous 
changes in the plan, one of which was to 
give up the system of costs and profits, 
and to pay every worker in the plant, 
twice a year, a dividend of twelve per 
cent of his wages. 

All these plans had one serious defect 
in common—the workers looked on their 
semi-annual “Dividend Day” checks as 
merely extra wages, and spent them as 
such. Very little of this money was going 
into their savings accounts. 

For a time this situation baffled us. 
Then I decided that we could place a pre- 
mium on thrift by requiring the men to 
save a certain fraction of their wages be- 
fore they would receive any extra money 
from the firm. Through the plan that 
went into effect in 1903 we said, in sub- 
stance, to each workman, male and fe- 
male, in our employ: 

“To every dollar you save we will add 
four dollars, until as much money as you 
make in a year has been accumulated. 
This money is then yours. Our only stipu- 
lation is that it must be invested in the 
common stock of the company. We ex- 

ect our stock to increase greatly in value. 

That increase, too, will be yours. How- 
ever, we will protect you against depre- 
ciation. If you should ever decide to leave 
the company, and your stock should then 
be below the market price at which you 
obtained it, we promise to return to you 
in cash that full market price.” 


BEFORE going further into the exact 

operation of this plan, it may be 
illuminative to glance at the histories of 
some of the men and women who have 
taken advantage of it. These histories 
may be picked almost at random from our 
books. Here is a typical case: 

On July 1st, 1903, a blacksmith, making 
27 cents an hour, subscribed for stock to 
the amount of his annual wages, $842.40. 
His further purchases of stock under the 
profit-sharing plan, due to wage increases 
and longer service, belong to principles of 
that plan which I have not yet explained; 
so I will simply turn to that part of the 
record which shows that on June rst, 1919, 
this man, still a blacksmith, although his 
wages were then about 65 cents an hour— 
owned stock to the value of $6,286, and 
yet all the cash he ever paid toward the 
purchase of that stock was $692.72, about 
eleven per cent of the total value! 

The figures cited refer merely to the 
stock that this man had accumulated 
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E who would serve his fellow men best 

must bring within the reach of many 
not only the opportunity to enjoy the knowl- 
edge of the classical and the ability to detect 
the coarse, but. to possess that which repre- 
sents the highest development of honest labor 
as a whole. 


The Jordan policy is to build a chassis of 
finished mechanical excellence from the finest 
units produced by the leading parts specialists 
of the world and to provide for that chassis a 
series of custom style bodies distinguished 
by line and contour, color and comfort, per- 
manency and good taste. 


In short, it is the Jordan idea to provide 
for those who have learned the true economy 
that lies in quality, and for those whose good 
taste forbids extravagance, a motor car which 
will command respect because of its essential 
goodness and permanent value. 


The price of a thing is the amount that 
we exchange for it, not in money, but in 
personal happiness, comfort and mental sat- 
isfaction. The cheapest motor car, therefore, 


is not that which sells for the least, nor is it 
that which sells for the most. : 


It is that which best satisfies our sense of 
color, gratifies our feelings, does not offend 
our hearing, possesses an atmosphere that is 
individual, appeases our good taste, and pos- 
sesses that rare sixth sense—balance. 


The Jordan ideal is to provide a means of 
self-expression to those who through the pos- 
session of inherent good taste and experience 
have learned how to enjoy the better things 
of life. 


True, there are many who, possessing the 
appreciation of such a product, cannot afford 
Its possession. 


Yet in this great new world of democracy 
and opportunity it is a great satisfaction to 
know that many who aspire to its possession 
will attain their goal. 


JORDAN MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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If your season's mileage is 8,000, why 
relay with TWO ordinary tires when 
ONE Hood will carry through? 


First cost of a tire is governed by quality and quan- 
tity of materials and by labor. But first cost is not 
real cost, as thousands of discriminating motorists 
are discovering every day. 


If two tires equal in price varied widely in mileage 
delivered, there'd be no question in your mind as to 
which one to buy. A $50 tire that ran 8,000 miles 
would prove itself much less expensive than another 
of the same price which gave out after 4,500 miles. 


aD KOT SE S I POR M ICH gut SK OS 


"Ordinary" tires (often referred to as "standard"), listed at 
similar prices, made of primarily the same quality and 
quantity of materials, render practically equivalent service. 


But into HOOD tires we build better materials and more 

of them—the result being a finished product unavoid- 

ably greater in first cost. The HOOD buyer, however, 

is rewarded with the lowest real cost—cost-per-mile— 
to be found in all tiredom. 


Example: A 34 x 4 inch "standard" tire, listing at 
$34.10, was recently adjusted on a basis of 3,500 miles. 
To be liberal, suppose that tire does deliver 4,500. 
Its actual or real cost per 1,000 miles is then $7.58. 


Based on average records of last year, a HOOD 
of the same size (first cost $46.25) will 

deliver from 8,000 to 10,000 miles—real 
cost $5.78 per 1,000 miles at the outside, 
usually less. 


For the run of 8,000 'miles the 
HOOD is, therefore, the least 
expensive tire by $14.40— 
not counting the cost of an 
extra tube also saved. 
In the light of such 
facts— Can you af- 
ford to be without 
HOODS? 


Put on a Hood to-day 


Forget it for a year 


x 


T7 g 
pr nt tAChAg 


Ask eo dealer for 
: le lo 
You can buy fre booked, " The Whe of the Extra Ply.” 


It tells whateyou want to know about tires. 
HOOD TIRES noOD TIRE COL KZ 


at this sign 23 Nichols Avenue 
WATERTOWN - - MASS. 
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How We Divide With Our Men, by WILLIAM COOPER PROCTER 


directly through the profit-sharing plan. 
There is a limit, based on wages, to the 
amount of the stock that can be so ob- 
tained. Most of our old employees, how- 
ever, once they have reached this limit, 
have been so encouraged by the rewards 
of thrift that they have bought stock in 
the open market. So it happens that men 
who had only six, eight, ten, or twelve 
shares of “profit-sharing” stock, are 
owners of from one to more than eighty 
shares which they have purchased (usu- 
ally through us) in the open market. And 
l am referring to workmen and foremen— 
not managers and superintendents. 

To illustrate my point, let me take the 
case of another man who subscribed for 
stock in 1903, when he was making 42 
cents an hour. He acquired twelve shares 
of stock through the profit-sharing plan 
by cash payments of only $1,229.48. This 
block was merely an impetus to his thrift. 
In sixteen years he bought, as an invest- 
ment, eighty-three additional shares, and 
on June Ist, 1919, this man—now a black- 
smith foreman, at 95 cents an hour—was 
worth $65,000. Of course, the stock for 
which he originally subscribed had in- 
creased greatly in value during that time. 

I have in mind one stenographer who 
has been working for the company 
twenty-three years. She came at a salary 
of $9.50 per week, and is now making $150 
per month. During these twenty-three 
years, in addition to supporting depend- 
ents, she has managed to save $7,000, or 
about $300 a year. At the present time 
she owns thirty-seven shares of stock, 
worth more iban $26,000. Nineteen 
thousand dollars ofthis amount has come 
to her in profit-sharing rewards, cash 
dividends, and appreciation in stock 
values. This woman has been shown no 
special favoritism, and her case is not at 
all exceptional. 


IN GIVING a somewhat clearer picture 
of the manner in which our profit- 
sharing system is operated, I shall describe 
the plan followed. with minor modifi- 
cations, from 1903 to July Ist, 1919, when 
a new plan went into effect. There is little 
difference in principle in the two plans, 
and the employees whose cases I cite have 
made their profits under the old plan. 

This plan was intended to benefit the 
working men—to encourage thrift among 
those drawing a small wage. So we stipu- 
lated that no man making more than 
$1,500 a year should be allowed to take 
advantage of it. (The plan of July 1, 1919, 
raised this limit to $2,000, on account of 
the recent increase in wages. We will ad- 
vance the limit again if the pay envelope 
of the working man drives it up.) 

“When you subscribe to this stock," 
we said to our men, “‘ you must pay down 
two and one-half per cent, or one fortieth 
of its market value, and you must further 
pay four per cent of it each year until your 
part is paid for. 

“In the meantime, we will give you 
each year one fifth of the amount of your 
wage, which we will call a twenty per cent 
dividend on the stock. This is to be de- 
ducted on our books from the amount you 
will owe for the stock. At the end of four 
or five years the stock is yours, and you 
will have paid out of your savings less 
than twenty per cent of its value. The 
company will have given you all the rest 
as a reward for your thrift. 


this business. 


to something better. 


“Now, what was the difference? Well, I investigated and found 
The men who were getting ahead had been devoting part of 
their spare time to study along the line of their work. Our treas- 
The factory superintendent was 
The sales man- 
The chief designer rose 


out. 


urer used to be a bookkeeper. 


working at a bench in the shop a few years ago. 
ager started in a branch office up state. 


“The Job is Yours— 


on One Condition 


“For a long time I watched the new men who came into 
Some stood still—stayed right where they 
started. Others climbed—made each job a stepping stone 


from the bottom in the drafting room. 


“All of these men won their advancements through spare time study with 
the International Correspondence Schools. 
five times—yes, some of them fen times as much money as when they 


came with us. 


“So out of this experience we have formed a policy. We are looking for 
men who care enough about their future not only to do their present work 
well, but to devote part of their spare time to preparation for advancement. 


“And I'll give you this job on one condition—that you take up a course of 
special training along the line of your work. Let the I. C. S. help you for 


one hour after mper each night 
and your future in this business will 
take care of itself." 


Employers are begging for men 
with ambition, men who really want 
to get ahead in the world and are 
willing to prove it by training them- 
selves in spare time to do some one 
thing well. 


Prove that you are that kind of a 
man ! The International Correspond- 
ence Schools are ready and anxious 
to help you prepare for advancement 
in the work of your choice, whatever 
it may be. More than two million 
men and women in the last 28 years 
have taken the I. C. S. route to more 
money. Over 100,000 others are get- 
ting ready in the same way right 
now. Surely the least you can do is 
to find out what there is in this 
proposition for you. Here is all we 


ask: Without cost, without obligetug | 


yourself in any way, simply mar 
and mail this coupon. l 


[INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 74 SCRANTON, PA. 


me, how I can quality for 
the position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


9, 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
Electric Hightiss and Rys. 
Electric Wiring 
Telegraph Engineer 
Telephone Work 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Pe marae! M 

. gine Operating 
CIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN or ENGR 
STATIONARY ENGINFER 
Marine Engineer 
Ship Draftsman 
ARCHITECT . 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Textile Overseer or Sapt. 
OHEMIST 


SS SS pm gm, 


Nam 
Present 
Occupatio 


Street 
| and No.. 


Today they are earnin 


Explain, without obligatin: 


199 
e 


four or 


SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Window Trimmer 
Show Card Writer 
Sign Painter 

Railroad Trainman 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartoonin 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 


Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
Auto Repairing 
Navigation Spanish 
AGRICULTURR Freneh 
Poultry Raising Itelisa 


Do —— MÀ! IRR 


may send this cou 


Canadians 
International Correspondence Schools, 


to 
eal, Canada 
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“We will hold this stock for you. After 
five years you may buy enough additional 
stock to bring your holdings up to one- 
quarter times your annual salary, provid- 
ed you are not making above the $1,500 
limit. At the same time the twenty- 
per-cent profit-sharing dividend will be 
increased to twenty-five per cent a year. 
After ten years you may again buy extra 
stock to bring your total holdings up to 
one and onc kal times your annual 
salary, and your ‘profit-sharing dividend’ 
will be increased to thirty per cent, which 
we will pay you each year so long as you 
remain in our employ.and have not passed 
beyond the salary limit. 

“If your wages are raised above $1,500, 
| we will see that they are at least $1,800, 
| to make up for what you lose by passing 
beyond the operation of this plan. Your 
stock will then be placed in your personal 
possession.” 
| Naturally there are many other details 
| to the plan. Two that I may mention in 

finie are the three per cent interest we 

ave charged employees on their unpaid 

balance, and the regular cash dividends on 

the stock which they have received from 
the start—just as all other stockholders 
| received them. These two items about 
| balance each other, however. 


“A Pillow for 


EOPLE who take their daily cares to bed with them un- 


wittingly deprive themselves of sleep. The essential thing 


to do is to remember that life's blessings predominate and B | | 
all petty cares soon pass. The freedom from mental tension 4 | JET us take one further case of an 
thus gained, constitutes the first needful step in the direction wa enployes to see how all this works 
of beneficial sleep. c" out. I will select a soap stamper, who was 
d fy | making 16 cents an hour at the time he 
Then comes the care of the body. It too must be wholly free from à E, | Wwe the plan. His history is briefly 


tension, if you would sleep properly. 
Subscribed for stock on March 1st, Shares 


1904, to the amount of his annual 


The S e z A Me i á i 1.49 
z itional purchase from increase 
anit ary in wage i96 


Additional purchase from 5-year and 
10-year increase of stock allowed 


Tuftless 


Mattress || |. "7 '' aa 
i: Extra shares peen him on increase in 

A capital stoc 3.09 

| 7.55 


is a potent aid to sleep. Its body conforming, undulating responsiveness 
gives to the body the essential elements of perfect relaxation. You do 
not, as ordinarily, have to twist and turn to “find a comfortable position;” 
to the contrary, the “comfortable position finds you” through the uniformly 


_ His original subscription was paid for in 
six years. His own cash payments totaled 


= 
D 


responsive, soothing contact of the resilient tuftless Sealy. You relax 
instantly and this hastens sleep. 


A single, inseparably air woven, long fibre, cotton batt, five feet high, pressed down, in- 
serted into the ticking and released to the prescribed buoyant softness and height of the 


oniy Le : 

June Ist, 1919, this man was making 
| 65 cents an hour as a department foreman. 
is stock was worth $5,285. 

In order to avoid confusion I shall not 


B2) = 


mattress, constituzes the Sealy. d ; ` 
go into the new profit-sharing plan in 
detail. Its essential points of difference 


from the one I have been describing are: 
PLAN PRIOR TO JULY PRESENT PLAN 


Your request will bring an interesting M on sleep, some charming 
covering samples, and the name of our duly authorized dealer. 


IIT; , 


Lu 
SS 


SEALY MATTRESS CO., SUGAR LAND, TEXAS 


; Ist, 1919 
nonnggogügugnduggmngddongnugunaüngndDODDDOUOOOUUDOUDDDDU S nonin Two and one-half per No cash down 

cent 

Four per cent of total Five per cent each 
paid each year year 

Fifteen - hundred-dol- Two- thousand - dol- 
lar wage limit lar limit 

Twenty percentprofit- Sliding scale of divi- 

sharing dividend dends 


Marking ink looks un- 
K Mull ejne white on, sightly on wearing apparel 
eled 12-gallon tank. 
Closes up in 8 sq. ft. 
space. On castors; 
roll it anywhere. | 
Heater attachment 
for gas, gasoline or 
kerosene. Water heats 
very quickly, Drains 
thru hose attached to 
outlet or can bo at- 


The old axiom that the “first thousand 
and household linens. Your dollars comes hardest” is really the motive 
name can be woven in red, P 

blue, black, orange or white (ail | 7| | of our profit-sharing system. We help a 

fast colors) into a fine linen tape. ; , . 
Índépen bla for the honsewilo, man to save a year’s salary. He is started 
on the road of thrift. Finding its rewards 
surprisingly great, he continues to save 


school children and traveling man. 
Your individual orders filled in a week 
thru your dealer or write us direct 


3 f wov e im- s H . 
orla rdi eo Ern pn ie and invest his money in the stock that 


mings, frillinga, ete., and order blanks 


tached to permanent E ol 3 H . 
M LE dos. 81.38 for à E Py Ese Dm the impetus. We are syste 
closets and waahstand, 1 oz. 

{gosta and ra ready to lend our men money at a sma 
for circular and price. TE O J AND J. CASH, Lid. 62 Chestnut St. rate of interest, to make purchases of 


4 Rowe Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
1001 6th St., Detroit, Mich, 


ee Z | stock in the open market. 


The higher salaried employees of the 
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Protecting thirty million 


passengers against accident 


The safest motor cars on America’s busiest street 


O motor cars in America have 
to stop more frequently, or op- 
erate under more adverse traffic 

conditions than the Fifth Avenue (New 
York City) busses. 

These big motor cars carry 30,000,- 
000 people a year through the densest 
traffic in the world. Fully loaded with 
44 passengers, driver and conductor, 
they weigh eight tons. 

They stop at almost every corner, 
and must be under perfect control at all 
times. It is estimated that they make 
over 80,000,000 stops per year, and 
each stop must be perfectly placed, 
smooth and easy. 


The necessity for reliable 
brake lining 


Naturally, to protect these millions 
of passengers, and to stand the wear 
and tear of these millions of stops, the 
Fifth Avenue Coach Company selects 
the most reliable brake lining they can 
find. This is unquestionably the most 
responsible brake lining job in Ameri- 
ca, and Thermoid Brake Lining has 
proven fully equal to the responsibility. 

The President of the Fifth Avenue 
Coach Company recently said: “We 
believe that the smooth and easy stop- 
ping which is characteristic of our 
busses is brought about by the use of 
Thermoid Brake Lining.” 


Why Thermoid is used 


Thermoid has been selected for these 
busses because of its toughness and 


sure gripping power. It wears down 
more slowly than ordinary brake lining 
and so evenly that it always presents a 
full wearing surface. On bus No. 252 
Thermoid gave 19,376 miles of service. 

The photograph to the right shows 
the difference between Thermoid and 
ordinary woven lining. Ordinary brake 
lining is loosely woven. It has grip- 
ping power when new but wears 
down quickly and unevenly. This un- 
even surface causes ordinary lining to 
slip, very often, just when perfect ac- 
tion is most needed. 


Thermoid Brake Lining is 
safest and wears longest 
In each square inch of Thermoid 

Brake Lining there is 40% more mate- 

rial than in ordinary woven lining. 

This additional body gives a closer tex- 

ture which is made tight and compact 

by hydraulic compression under 2000 

lbs. pressure. n addition to this, 


Thermoid is Grapnalized, an exclusive 
process in manufacture which enables 
it to resist moisture, en and gasoline. 


This chart shows the distances in which a car should 
stop, at any given speed, tf the brakes are efficient. 


Ordinary woven 
lining. 


Notice the loosely 
woven texture. 


Wears down 
quickly and un- 
evenly, losing its 
gripping power as it 
wears. 


Thermoid Hy- 
draulicCompressed 
Brake Lining. 

Notice the com- 
pact texture. 

Wears down 
slowly. 

Givesunifarm 
gripping power un- 
til wafer thin. 


The close, compact texture of 
Thermoid, made by this method, causes 
it to wear down more slowly and even- 
ly than ordinary brake lining so that it 
maintains its gripping power even when 
worn to wafer thinness. 

Thermoid Hydraulic Compressed 
Brake Lining has been selected by the 
Fifth Avenue Coach Company. Manu- 
facturers of 50 of the leading passenger 
cars and trucks also have chosen it as 
standard equipment. 

Good brakes are the most important part of 
your car from the standpoint of safety. Go to 
your gar age man and have them inspected to- 
day. If they need relining specify Thermoid. 


Every foot of Thermoid is backed by Our 
Guaranies: Thermoid will make good—or WE 


ermoid Rubber Compan 


Factory and Main Offices: 
Trenton, New Jersey 
New York Chicago San Francisco Detroit 
Los Angeles Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Boston London Paris Turin 
Canadian Distributors: 
The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Company, 
Limited, Montreal 
Branches in all principal Canadian cities 


[hermoid Brahe Lining 


Hydraulic Compressed 


Makers of ‘‘Thermoid-Hardy Universal Joints" and E abe Crolide Compound Tires” 
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Franklin Tire Mileage 


ROOF of the tire economy of 
any car comes only from 
owners’ results. 


The reports on Franklin ‘Tire 
Mileage made in a recent nation- 
wide investigation, show Franklin 
owners as authority for the aver- 
age record of 14,500 miles to the 
set of tires. 


This is more than double the 
mileage delivered by the aver- 
age car, nearly three times the 
usual tire mileage guarantee. It 
is undeniable proof that it is car 
design principally which influ- 
ences tire economy. 


Before this recent test of the 
Franklin Car could be made, it 
required two years of waiting for 
tires to wear out. This is sig- 
nificant to owners accustomed to 
replacing tires in their first season. 


And in 14,500 miles of running, 
Franklin owners averaged only 
three punctures. Blowouts or 
other tire accidents are practi- 
cally unknown. 


4 PROMINENT TROY, N. 


— 
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Experienced motorists will ap- 
preciate what this means in free- 
dom from tire anxiety, trouble 
and expense. It explains why 
Franklin Cars are rarely seen car- 
rying spare tires and why Franklin 
owners never have expensive spare 
tire investments. 


Franklin Light Weight and 
Flexible Construction create this 
tire economy and freedom from 
trouble, just as they give riding 
comfort, easy driving and safe 
control, by lessening the shocks 
of the road. 


Direct Air Cooling (no water to 
freeze or boil) adds its influence 
to the all-round reliability of the 
Franklin Car. 


These fundamental principles 
are also the reason why Franklin 
Cars frequently deliver more than 
is actually quoted for them— 


20 miles to the gallon of gasoline 
12,500 miles to the set of tires 
50% slower yearly depreciation 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Y., MANUFACTURER WRITES: 
“The original tires are still on my car in its third year after 


going 16,000 miles. 
never had a puncture nor any tire trouble whatever.” 


Still in good shape. During this time I have 
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firm have been liberal investors in stock 
ever since the incorporation in 1890, 
thirteen years before the profit-sharing 
system was instituted. We have. en- 
couraged them to become investors by a 
plan which allows them to pay twenty- 
five dollars a share down and ten per cent 
of the total each year. Four per cent in- 
terest is charged on unpaid balances, but 
this is covered by cash dividends they 
receive. . 

One of our salesmen, who began buying 
stock in the early days, came to us at an 
annual salary of less than $1,000 a year, 
and never made more than $7,000 a year 
during his career with the company. Yet 
when he retired, a few years ago, he was 
worth three-quarters of a million of 
dollars. 


ROFIT-SHARING has many at- 

tendant advantages. For one thing, it 
inclines a man to stay on the job by giving 
him a vital interest in the business. Fifty- 
six men at the Ivorydale plant have been 
with us from twenty-five to forty years. 
Nearly half of the more than 2,700 
workers are employees of from one to 
forty years standing. The average annual 
turnover shown in industrial plants is 120 
per cent, twice the annual turnover shown 
at Ivorydale. Our records show that if a 
man stays with the company one month, 
long enough to get fairly acquainted, he 
is likely to remain here indefinitely. 

I believe that the spirit of thrift and the 
sense of responsibility that have come to 
our men through the profit-sharing plan 
have had much to do with the rapid de- 
velopment of leaders among them. 

All but one of the men in places of 
power with this company to-day have 
come up through the ranks, and most of 
them started at not more than a day 
laborer's or a clerk's salary. Our general 
superintendent began work as a boy in 
the box factory at $2 a week. The super- 
intendent of the plant at Port Ivory, New 
York, entered our employ sixteen years 
ago as a $45 a month bill of lading clerk. 
Our chief engineer at Cincinnati started 
at $5 a week. It is only fifteen years since 
our general sales manager was a $60 a 
month clerk in the treasurer's department. 
The Central and Western sales managers 
broke in as office boys; and so the list 
might be carried on. 

ur experience, however, has proved to 
us the great value of a college education, 
and I cannot urge young men too strongly 
upon this point. While all but one of the 
men in places of power in this company 
to-day have come up through the ranks, 
over eighty per cent of those men drawing 
salaries in excess of three thousand dollars 
a year are college graduates. They start 
with the pees but the trained mind 
demonstrates its value as truly as the 
skilled laborer stands out over the un- 
skilled. 

Remembering how these men came 
out of the crowd and forced recogni- 
tion of their merits, I have slight sym- 
pathy with the theory that luck plays a 
controlling part in business success. Luck 
exists, of course, and some folk seem to get 
more than their share of it, but to every 
man comes enough luck so that he will be 
able to make his mark if he has the na- 
tive ability, ambition and vision to meas- 
ure up to his opportunities. 

The first promotion, that which lifts a 


Dueber 
Watchcase Manufacturing 
Company, Canton, Ohto 


The Dueber-Hampden Factory, at Canton, 
Ohio, is recognized as being the largest factory in 
the world making complete watches. Its beauti- 
ful buildings and surroundings are second to none 
in the State of Ohio. It is also a model in its 
sanitary equipment. 


The health of all employees is 


REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE PAPER TOWELS & TOILET PAPER 


«ONLIWON SERVICE" is the toilet room equipment that 
automatically serves the high quality ONLIWON Paper Towels 
and Toilet Paper—PROTECTS your health because the cabinets 
protect the paper and towels from dust, germs and handling by 
persons other than the user—gives you INDIVIDUAL service— 
fresh, clean sanitary paper and towels. 

And besides being the most Sanitary and Satisfactory 
toilet room system, *ONLIWON" saves from 15 to 50 per 
cent per user per year. 


The Automatic ONLIWON Toilet Paper Service 
| | is known as ONLIWON HYGIENE—the pat- 
| | ented method that keeps the paper under lock 
| | and key, serves just two sheets at a time, is 
| | 
| | 


never out of order and saves 
^ from 15 to 50 per cent op- 
erating cost. 


The Automatic ONLIWON 

Paper Towel Service pro- 

= vides an individual towel— 

cloth-like in feel and results 

v —a towel that.no one has 

3 handled. There areno knobs 

- The ONLIWON to be turned,no levers to be 
Towel Cabinet . 

by pulled by anyone—nothing r 

but the towel itself for the vrl 

wet hands to touch. Tol Penat CARPE 


SPECIAL | 
OFFER to Executives and Building Managers 


Send for interesting bulletin, *ONLIWON and the Dollar Bill." It 
gives the results of actual tests made by many important institutions 
that PROVE the advantages and the ECONOMY of ONLIWON. 
We will include FREE samples of ONLIWON Paper Towels. 


The A. P. W. PAPER CO., Department 16, ALBANY, N. Y. 
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Take Huckleberry Finn and Tom Sawyer by the 
hand and go back to your own boyhood. Let 


MARK TWAIN 


show you the way. 
Paine’s Life of 


FREE Mark Twain 


4 Volumes 


has ever been written. The great 
biographies of the past pale before this 
life story that is as human, as inspir- 
ing, as lofty as Mark Twain himself. 


It happens that we have a few sets 
of the fine four-volume edition of this 
biography on hand—not enough to 
dis; of in the usual way. So we 
will give you a set of this wonderful 
biography free with your set of Mark 
Twain if you send the coupon at once. 
So you get the whole set of Mark 
Twain—25 volumes at the little price— 
and the set of the biography—4 vol- 
umes—bound to match FREE —29 
volumes in all. 


Only a Few Sets 


You must have Mark Twain. If 
you wait re can have him later, but 
you can't have him at the present price 
and you can't have this marvelous 
biography free. 1f $ou want a set of 
Mark Twain for less than one will ever 
be offered to you again—you must act 
at once. 

Mall the coupon at once. It brings 
both sets—all charges prepald—for your 
examination. Return the books to us at 
our expense if they are not what you 
thought them to be. 

Now—not tomorrow—is the time to 
send the coupon. 

You send no money—you have no 
obligation. Never again will this set be 
offered at this low price with the blog- 
raphy free. Send the coupon now—today. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
1 Franklin Square New York 


HARPER & BROTHERS Amer. 10-19 
1 Franklin Square, New York. 


Send me, all charges prepaid, a set of Mark Twain's 
works, in 25 volumes, illustrated, bound in handsome green 
cloth, stamped in gold, with trimmed edges. Palne's Life of 
Mark Twain, in 4 volumes, bound to match, free. If not 
satisfactory, I will return them at Mere expense, Other- 
wise I will send you $1.50 within 5 days and $2 a month 
for 18 months. 

For cash, deduct 8% from remittance. 


Occupation 
If you prefer tbe besutiful half-leather binding, send for particulars. 


This is the greatest life story that. 


man from the crowd, is the hardest to get. 
It is like the private's promotion to cor- 
poral. But once the workman has be- 
come a foreman, or is given any position 
with authority over other men, he has 
risen where he can be seen. He will be 
seen, too, for every employer is sweeping 
his organization with a spyglass to seek 
out ability. 

Looking back over the lives of the men 
whom I have watched as they won their 
way to leadership, I find five marked 
characteristics: they have been aggressive, 
truthful, unselfish, and courageous, with 
the power of decision and determination 
to carry decision through. Lacking any 
one of these, and especially the latter, a 
man's success is very doubtful; granted 
the five, it is assured. 

Aggressiveness and good health usually 
lodge together; that is why I am always 

reaching the gospel of phere fitness. 

ok over the world’s leaders ənd you 
will find, for the most part, men of tireless 
pma vigor. Some great men have 

een frail, a few have been invalids; but 

each case is an. exception to the rule. 
Most great men have been charged with 
the physical vigor out of which is born 
ch of the dynamic force that drives 
them through to success. Men who work 
their minds for sixteen hours a day and 
slight their bodies are violating the laws 
of the very success they seek. I firmly 
believe that fifty per cent of whatever I 
have been able to accomplish has been 
due to strength and endurance. 


] ROM twenty to twenty-five, or the 
first few years out of school, is the most 
important period in a man's life. 1f he 
has not found himself, if he has failed to 
make some definite impression by the 
time he is twenty-seven or twenty-eight, 
barriers will have been built up in front 
of him which only the very exceptional 
men can scale. 

Sometimes one will hear a young man 
remark, “I can afford to take things easy 
until I am thirty or thirty-five. Then I 
will make up for lost time." This is the 
most foolish of fallacies. Men who make 
their mark in middle age almost invariably 
have established an outstanding reputa- 
tion for ability, aggressiveness, and ambi- 
tion in the first years of their business life. 


Real genius may be handicapped, but 
never permanently held down, by being 
misplaced. Yet each employer has a great 
responsibility to make sure that he is 
helping his men to develop themselves by 
giving them jobs that “fit” them and that 
measure up to their abilities. We put 100- 
horse-power loads on 50-horse-power men 
and break them. We put 50-horse-power 
loads on 100-horse-power men and there 
is unused energy running to waste. The 
most successful employer is the one who 
can most closely match the load to the 
man. 


I HAVE already mentioned my belief 
that no man can handle his job with full 
efficiency and economy unless he knows 
why he is doing it, and what it costs. The 
next step this company is going to take 
will be based on these facts. We are going 
to let each department share in the 
lessened cost of production. Our books 
will be thrown open to the men; they can 
see for themselves the costs of production 
in their departments for a given period. 
We hope so to arrange matters that each 
department that is able to obtain the same 
results more cheaply will divide the sav- 
ings with the firm. 

This is simply another adventure in 
common sense and justice. The laboring 
man wants no one to become hysterical or 
sentimental over him. He resents it. All 
he wants is to be treated fairly. 

One thing we have continually tried to 
avoid is any interference with the private 
life of our workers. I have always felt 
that the employer who follows up his 
direction of a workman's job by telling 
him what he should do at home is unduly 
impertinent to a man's soul. 

Any system of rewarding labor must be 
predicated on the fact that every man 
shall return value received for what he 
gets, otherwise the system is unsound and 
cannot continue. 

My greatest pride in our profit-sharing 
plan comes from the knowledge that it 
reaches the minds of our workers as well 
as their pocketbooks. Out of thrift has 
come independence; out of independence 
has come freedom and happiness. We 
have not ca given our men additional 
money—we have helped them to find 
additional ideals. 


"CAN People Be Trusted?" is a question asked, and 
answered, in next month's magazine. The article gives 
the experience of certain firms which have run their busi- 
ness on the belief that men and women can be trusted. 


What Shall It Profit a Man 


(Continued from page 58) 


And always there was in the back of his 
thought the fear that perhaps it might 
be too late. Suppose she could not be 
made to understand. He had left her to 
lead her own life, apart from him, for all 
these years; suppose she no longer needed 
him, no longer cared. 

When she stooped to kiss his forehead 
on the following day the touch of her lips 
sent a thrill through his whole suffering 


frame. He reached out, grasping her 
hand between both of his bandaged ones, 
and whispered her name. 

“I want to talk to you, Mildred," he 
said. "I have so much to tell you." 

Falteringly, in broken sentences, he 
tried to put into words the strange, com- 
plicating currents that had been running 
through his mind. He spoke of the lone- 
someness of the days without her, of the 
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Firestone Singapore Head- 
quarters saves car owners 
$1,000,000 a year getting first 
choice of rubber at low cost 
and shipping direct. 


trated on large tires, 


Firestone Workers are Stockholders 
—90% of them—with a financial inter- 
est in giving every customer the best 


| Plant No. 2—Devoted 
capacity 16,000 a day. 
gives Firestone largest 


ONE Y% HA 
i S m lé \y 

\ e |j 
Firestone  Clubhouse—Another | s e Md + A 
step in the Firestone building of — e PLA 
an organization that can do things Branch Houses in 63 lead- \ 7- e/ ons i 
better than others. Firestone ad- ing cities serving 42.000 NUN Pa S 
vantages attract and hold best Firestone dealers — wide Wí 


distribution, economically 
handled, is another reason 
for extra value in Firestone 
tires. 


This is the 


men. | 


Plant No. 1—Capacity 20,000 tires a day—concen- 
cords and truck tires. Manu- 
facturers study it, technical colleges use it, as an ex- 
ample of efficiency in manufacture and organization. 


exclusively to 31-inch tires— 
This new plant with Plant No. 1 
tire capacity in America. 
314-inch tire constructed 


! Builds the most nearly perfect 37 |} 
and saves from 10% to 30% on every factory operation. | j 


Fabric Mill—To insure the 
best without having to add 
a premium to price of tires 
and to get uniform 
quality and supply, 
Firestone invested in 
this mi You F acy 
benefit in long "ES 
mileage tires 

nat low price. 
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restone is Givin 
tra Value in Tires 


The Firestone Rim Plant—De- 
voted exclusively to Firestone 
Rims. Vast as is its present capac- 
ity it is inadequate to supply the 
demand for Firestone Rims 


UNUS ARE 


community. 


{ à out of it. 


Firestone Park Bank—Firestone | —— 


[ 
l 
| makes saving easy and alluring. Un 
1 | And Firestone has established a 
A Free Insurance Fund. Men with 
EJ assured futures work better. You 
d benefit in extreme mileage. 


| 3 


Firestone Park—4A beautiful home 
Firestone men put more 
into their work because they get more 
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ENUS 
PENCILS 


Sua artists and productive writers 
prefer the pencils that make their mark 
without effort—that are uniform 
dependable under all circumstances; 
that’s why Venus Pencils are the most 
widely used quality pencils in the world. 


and 


Made to fit every marking purpose. 17 per- 
fect black degrees, from 6B softest to 9H hardest 
— and both hard and medium COPYING. 
per dozen $1.00 

T 1.20 


Plain ends - 
Rubber ends 


VENUS || 


Everpointed 
PENCIL 6495 


An “ever ready pencil, 
never shorter, no sharp- 
ening necessary. Made 
in 16 degrees—5B to 9H 
—aholderfor each degree 


nm 


Venus Pocket Pencil 
No. 839 

Short, to fit vest pocket or shop- 

ping bag; ever pointed. Fot 

HB (medium) lead ony. 


ICAN PENCIL CO. New Yenn 


849 VENUS Everpointed Pencils. 
any degree - each .3 
842 Refill leads for 849, any de- 

gree, per box of 6 or, B 


839 VENUS Pocket Pencil, HB 
degree only - each .25 
857 Refill leads for 839, HB de- 
gree, per dozen - 50 


—all are 


É 
v) 
| 
r4 
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> 


At all stationers and stores 
throughout the world 


American Lead Pencil Co. 
210 Fifth Ave., Dept. A New York 
and London, Clapton, Eng. 
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talk with Mills, of the fire, and how empty 
and meaningless all his profits and the 
worry over profits had seemed in that 
revealing moment when he stood balanced 
between two worlds. Even while he 


| talked he was conscious that he was 
| bungling it; the whole thing sounded dis- 


ordered, the fevered outpourings of a 
mind not quite itself. The bewildered 
look in Mildred's eyes gave place to a 
look of pity, and of infinite tenderness, 
a mothering look. She kissed him, seeking 
to silence him with soothing words. 

“ Not now, Will," she whispered. “You 
aren't strong enough now.” 

Field caught the implication of her 
touch and speech. They said to him 
plainer than words: “I shall not take ad- 
vantage of your weakness. You are not 
yourself; you do not know what you are 
saying; your pain has warped your vision 
of me. When you are strong again you 
will not feel this way.” 

“We are going to have you all well 
again before you know it,” she said aloud, 
forcing a smile to her lips. “Well and fit 
for business.” 

“Yes, fit for business,” Field repeated 
bitterly. And a moment later she was 
gone. 

Mills came the next day, and somehow 
he seemed to understand. Field rambled 
on to him for an hour, pouring out all that 
was in his heart. When he was through 
Mills lighted a cigar, and standing at the 
foot of his bed spoke words of quiet con- 
fidence. There was no hesitation in his 
tones, no uncertainties. As one who had 
passed through the rapids of life with 


| many a traveler, and charted their course, 


and knew that at their end were quiet 
waters, he spoke. As though he said: 
“Thus saith the Lord.” 

“T tell you, Bill Field, that this day 
you are not far from the Kingdom of 
Heaven,” he said. “But you will need to 
remember one thing: it is a kingdom; not 
a picnic ground. It must be conquered. 
Not by merely shouting ‘Lord, Lord’ 
will the gates be opened to you. Con- 
quering is a business of hardship, and 
suffering, and payment in blood.” 


HE STOOPED, and to Field, gazing 
up at him, it seemed as if his face 
were transfigured. 

“A man died back there in the flames 
the other night. It was the end, the 
crucifixion. And to-day I see him raised 
from the dead. But they will not believe 
in your resurrection; the world never 
does believe in resurrection. They will 
have to be shown." 

Again he paused; and Field, not quite 
understanding, waited eagerly. 

**What shall it profit a man, if he 
shall gain the whole world, and lose his 
own soul?” he quoted solemnly. ‘That 
is the greatest question in the world, 
Bill. Few men are wise enough to ask it— 
to ask it in time, at least. Fewer still 
ever learn the answer. But you have 
learned it. They will not believe you; it 
will not be easy; but you are a man; you 


| will find a way." 


With that he picked up his hat and 
walked away. Field, lying there alone, 
repeated the words to himself vaguely, 


| like a child mumbling a lesson that is 


learned but not understood. He felt 
curiously weak and helpless. He who, 
for years, had ordered the lives of other 


men relentlessly, was without power to 
think or act. He wished there were sorne- 
one to tell him what to do; someone bigger 
than himself, wiser and stronger. 

All unconsciously his lips formed «the 
beginnings of a prayer: 

“O God," he whispered, and could go 
no further. But even in that cry there 
seemed something healing. He closed his 
eyes, and after a little while he slept. 


"THE local papers in Morganville made 
much of Field’s heroism at the fire; 
and a good many people visited him in 
the first days of his home-coming to offer 
their congratulations. He was compelled, 
much against his will, to answer questions 
and tell the story of the fre repeatedly. 

The telling wearied him, however, and 
he recognized with a touch of cynicism 
that the crowd of visitors was not alto- 
gether an unmixed tribute. In all the 
group there was hardly one whose liveli- 
hood was not in some way connected with 
the Works. He had aspired to be the 
first citizen of Morganville, and he had 
his wish. There was no man in town 
whom he could not buy or sell, if he were 
so minded. But of the citizens who had 
no apprehension of his buying or selling, 
not one apparently gave a thought 
whether he lived or died. 

A weaker man would have allowed 
himself the luxury of bitterness. To 
Field, the situation contained not merely 
a rebuke; it was a challenge also. A few 
more months would tell a different story, 
he thought. If he had failed before to 
make himself needful in the life of Mor- 
ganville and its people, he would not fail 
a second time. he was a new man now; 
in a little time they would realize it. 

“People have been very kind to-day, 
Will," Mildred said that night, as they 
sat in front of the open fire. “I hope they 
haven't tired you too much." 

He looked across at her, admiring the 
soft curve of her cheek, the smoothness 
of her brow. They were almost the same 
age in years, but youth had somehow 
lingered longer with her. 

"Mildred," he answered suddenly, 
“what should a man do to make the 
people of a town love him? Is that possi- 
ble? What do you think?" 

“Why, Will," she exclaimed, “they do 
love you. They admire you a great deal; 
they are very proud of you.” 

She rose, as 1f his question had startled 
her; and he detected in her eyes the same 
look of bewilderment that had been there 
in the hospital. He, too, rose. He was 
consumed by a great hunger for her; he 
would have taken her in his arms, but he 
did not dare. 

“She still thinks I am unbalanced by 
the fire,” he said to himself sadly. “She 
does not understand." As if in answer to 
his thought, she stepped to his side and 
touched her lips to his cheek, patting his 
arm with her hand. 

“I think you ought to go to bed now, 
dear,” she said. Vou know the doctor 
warned you not to get too tired.” 

Obediently he started toward the door, 
and without turning back again passed 
through it and up the stairs. 

Two evenings later there was a meet- 
ing of the Mutual Benefit Association, of 
which all the employees of the Works 
were members, and Field, following a 
sudden impulse, decided to attend. In 
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ES aod the limb to the AM ias 
Got an Odih eonan Toce 


In the country, in the city, and on inter-city hauling, the Olds- 
mobile Economy Truck is giving farmers and business men in 
all lines new standards of truck efficiency and economy. 
Consider these features: Powerful valve-in-head motor; 
internal gear drive; deep channel frame; complete electrical 
equipment; 35x5 cord tires all round. 

And these Prices: Complete with express body $1350; with 
cab, ready for mounting any type body, $1295; Chassis with wind- 
shield and dash (no seat) $1250, f. o. b. Lansing. 

And remember there is a 22 years’ record of exceptional 
values behind this leader of the light truck field. 


OLps Motor Works, LANSING, MICH. 
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It Beats... 


Only The Hoover beats 
out buried dirt—indoors, 
dustlessly. The carpeting 
is fluttered more than a 
thousand times each min- 
ute upon a cushion of air. 
Deeply-lodged grit is loos- 
ened and shaken forth. 
Beaten to the surface, pow- 
erful suction removes it. 


as it Sweeps 


Only The Hoover sweeps 
while it beats. Its Beat- 
ing-Sweeping Brush is 
patented. Whizzed like 
airplane propellers, 
twenty-four large soft 
bristle tufts make count- 
less sweeping contacts. 
Hairs, lint and threads 
that cling like cockle burs 
are speedily collected. 


as it Cleans 


Only The Hoover beats . . . as it sweeps as it suction cleans. 
Hoover you have more than an electric vacuum cleaner. 
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the first months of his ownership he had 
attended the meetings pretty regularly; 
but for years he had not been to one. 
His mind was full now of vague ideals, 
half formulated into plans. From now 
on he meant to make the plant a better 
place for every man and woman worker. 
Just what he would do was not quite 
clear; but he would do something. 
Shower baths, perhaps, and rest-rooms, 
and profit sharmg. 

He dressed for the meeting with special 
care, rehearsing in his own mind what he 
would say, and jotting down a note or 
two. He felt a distinct tinge of excitement 
at the prospect; it would be one of the 
great occasions of his life, marking his 
step from the old world into the new. 
He wished that Mildred might be there 
to hear and see him; but on second 
thought he decided to let her wait and 
et the report of it from someone else. 
k would be proof to her of his sincerity; 
to-morrow i would hear of it, and 
begin then to understand. 

n this spirit he went among his own; 
and his own received him with courtesy 
beneath which suspicion was ill concealed. 

Outwardly they were all kindliness. 
The president of the association ex- 
pressed pleasure at his safe return to 
them, and the sentiment was greeted by 
polite applause. He was even invited to 
speak, but back of the invitation was an 
unspoken warning. 

“No soft stuff,” it said as plainly as 
words. “We do not know why you have 
taken this sudden notion to show an 
interest in us; but if you think that be- 
cause you rescued a couple of children 
from a fire you can work on our sympa- 
thies and get some concessions from us, 
you are mistaken.” 

Looking down into their faces Field 
felt the chasm that lay between him and 
them, and the words he had planned to 
speak died in his throat. Instead, he 
uttered a few commonplaces and left the 
hall, while still they wondered why he 
had come at all, and what scheme he had 
expected to promote by his coming. 

he following morning he received an 
imperative summons to Chicago, and he 
obeyed it with a sense of relief. He felt 
like a man suspended between two worlds. 
Where should he go, and what should he 
do? He was almost tempted to doubt 
himself the reality of his new experience. 
Perhaps Mildred was right; perhaps the 
fire had upset him; perhaps to-morrow 
or a week from to-morrow all this vague 
unrest would pass away and he would 
find his old abso ptiol in the business 
again. 

A week at the office was enough to 
rove the futility of that idea. He worked, 
but it was the nerveless activity of a man 
at odds with himself. 

At odds, apparently, with the whole 
living world. 


CHAPTER XXII 


HE names of the two children whom 

Field had picked out of the flames 
that night were James and Helen Hiller. 
'Their father was a Swede, and nobody 
knew what had become of him. For three 
months after Helen's birth he had plodded 
along, returning punctually to his home 
at the end of every day. Then one eve- 
ning he did not return; and whether he had 


decided that life was no longer worth the 
effort, or whether he had simply walked 
out from its responsibilities, Mrs. Hiller 
never knew; nor did she greatly care. In 
her sturdy, self-reliant fashion she had 
been the main dependence of the family 
from the beginning; and she continued to 
be until the end. She was dead when the 
firemen carried her, with Field, to the 
ambulance. But there was a look of 
triumph on her face. 

“T have been true to the faith of my 
sex," it seemed to cry. “I am conqueror 
over death. For I have given two lives 
to the world, and death can rob me of 
only one.” 


DyuRING the days of his convalescence 
in the hospital Field saw the children 
almost every day. They were an exceed- 
ingly attractive pair. Jim, dark-eyed, 
with black, unruly hair, and a smile that 
would move the angels, was just five. 
Helen was two and a half, and her hair 
was fair and curly, and her eyes blue. 
Field had heard them sobbing at the 
hospital all day and long into the night— 
the hurt, pathetic cry of little life calling 
for its parents. On the first day that he 
could be around, he sent for them, and 
they came into his room timidly, Jim 
leading Helen by the hand. 

“You needn't be afraid of me, little 
folks,” he had said to them. “I’m your 
Uncle Bill. Come over and speak to me." 

They came across obediently, Helen 
still holding back, and Jim tugging her 
ferant her chubby hand grasped fast 
in his. 

"He's a man," he reassured her; 
ed, man." 

he words touched a strange chord in 
Field. He had been called various kinds 
of a man: a smart man, and a keen man, 
and a hard man. But so far as he could 
remember no one before had ever called 
him good. He held out his bandaged 
hands to them; and after a little the 
were as much at home with him as thoug 
they had known him always. They 
pulled at his watch, and examined his 
gold-cased fountain pen critically; and 
when he fished out a quarter apiece for 
them they hailed the gift with delight. 

Only near the end of their visit, the 
clouds blew suddenly across the face of 
the boy. 

“They have taken away our mama!" 
he cried out to Field. “Make them give 
her back to us. You’re good man; you 
make them.” 

And the girl, the soreness of her heart 
touched afresh, echoed the cry: 

“Mama! I want Mama.” 

In another moment their little heads 
were pillowed at his knee, their bodies 
shaken with their sobs. Field, in whose 
eyes no tears had stood since he could 
remember, bowed his head and cried 
with them.  Cried openly, and un- 
ashamed. And somehow in the crying 
there came to him a sense of relief such as 
he had not experienced before. 

Their acquaintance ripened as the days 
passed, but it happened that the children 
were never in the room at the time of 
Mildred’s visits; nor did Field think to 
mention them to her. When he left with 
her for Morganville, he slipped a check 
into the hands of the head nurse. 

“T want the children well taken care 
of,” he said. “Put them in the best 
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orphanage in the city, and send me the 
address.’ 

Then for a while he had almost for- 
gotten them. He had solved their prob- 
lem with a check; it was his customary 


| way of solving problems. To be sure, 


a check could not return their mother to 
them; but everything else it could do. 
Food, clothes, shelter, entertainment, 
education—were these not the needful 
ingredients of life—all the needful ingre- 
dients? 

So through the trying days of his visit 
to Morganville he gave them no thought. 
Nor would he have thought of them on 
his return to Chicago but for a penciled 
note which came to his desk. He ran 
across it late in the day, about a week 
after his return, at the very bottom of 
a pile of correspondence. It was dated 
from the hospital, and signed by Mary 
Parker, the head nurse: 


The babies are in St. Luke’s Orphanage. 
They are well cared for; but I saw them yes- 
terday, and they are lonesome, Mr. Field. 
They keep asking for you. I wonder if you 
could take time to go and see them. They 
really miss you very much. 


IELD held the note in his hands for a 

long time, reading it over and half clos- 
ing his eyes to catch a picture of the young- 
sters. And when he rose from his desk at 
length and reached for his hat, there was 
a wetness in his eyes. Lonesome, were 
they? Well, by heaven, so was he. 
Missed him? Thank God, there was some- 
where in the world a human being who 
really missed him, who felt the need of 
him. He stopped in a toy store and 
loaded his arms with an assortment of 
things, it still being fixed in his mind that 
the expenditure of money, in some form 
or other, must somehow prove a balm for 
every hurt. 

At the orphanage a bright-faced matron 
received him. 

*So you are their Uncle Billy?" she 

uestioned, smiling. ‘Well, well, sit right 
down: They will Se so glad to see you. 
I'll go and get them." 

Field heard her footsteps returning 
after a little, and with them the patter 
of smaller feet. As the steps grew nearer 
the pace of the little feet increased, until 
with a great rush the youngsters burst in 
upon him. 

“Uncle Billy! Here's Uncle Billy!" 
shouted the boy. And “Unc Bill, Unc 
Bill,” the little girl echoed. 

They climbed upon his knees, covering 
him with kisses, patting his cheeks with 
hands still sticky from their supper. He 
opened his bundles of toys, and for an 
hour they knelt side by side on the floor, 
winding up little tin animals that walked 
fantastically across the carpet, tooting 
the whistles of toy locomotives, and ar- 
ranging supper dishes before a company 
of sedate and critical-looking young 
women dolls. It was eight o’clock when 
the matron broke in upon them. 

**Bedtime, babies," she said pleasant- 
ly. “Uncle Bill has to go now." 

At once play stopped; the games lost 
all charm and interest. Instinctively the 
children huddled to the man's side, their 
little hands reaching up to grasp his coat. 

* Don't go!" they pleaded. 

*But I must go, little folks," Field 
explained. "I'll come another day, but 
now I must go. It's bedtime.” 


Their answer was merely to clasp him 
closer. 

“Jim will go, too," the boy announced 
stoutly. And the girl echoing her 
brother’s lead: 

“‘Hel’n go, too.” 

“We boff go with you,” Jim cried tri- 
umphantly. “Jim and Helen boff go 
with you. We go with you everywhere. 
We love you, Uncle Bill." 

Field looked uncertainly at the matron. 

“There is no reason why you shouldn't 
take them, if you want to," she said 
quietly. 

He glanced back at the little figures by 
his side. Their eyes were already filling 
with the suspicion that somehow their 
appen had failed, that they were to be 
abandoned again. And suddenly to Field 
there came a poignant vision of his own 
childhood, of the lonesome hours when 
he had stood at the iron gate of his 
father's house and looked through the 
bars at other little boys trudging by their 
mothers' sides; hours in his room at night, 
when he had cried himself to sleep, 
stretching up his little arms for the good- 
night kiss that never came. In that in- 
stant his decision was made. 

“Get your coats and hats," he said to 
them, his tones a little forced to hide the 
huskiness. With a shout they raced up- 
stairs. 

"We're going with Uncle Bill!" cried 
jim, and, “We go wiff Unc Bill," the 
ittle girl echoed. Field stepped to the 
telephone to call a taxicab; he was glad 
that telephone operators cannot see 
across their lines into the eyes of the cus- 
tomers who use their instruments. 

Fifteen minutes later they were driving 
ed toward his hotel, Field on the seat 
of the taxi and cuddled in each arm a 
soft, yielding little figure. 

"We do luff you, Uncle Bill," said 
Jim, patting his cheek with sticky fingers. 

Presently they slept, while the man 
stared straight in front of him, his heart 
athrob with new emotions. He was bathed 
in a quiet contentment; it was as if he had 
put himself into tune with the universe; 
and the jangling discords of the world 
had blended into sudden symphony, its 
rhythm beating calmly and exultantly in 
his own breast. 


IN THOSE next critical weeks, when the 
man was feeling his way slowly and 
painfully out of the old paths into the 
new, meeting many an unexpected set- 
back and jolt—in those weeks his struggle 
within himself would have been lost a 
thousand times but for the children. 

Their rooms at the hotel became a 
haven to him. Often in the midst of the 
business day he would leave his desk and, 
stepping into a taxicab, would be carried 
across the river to spend a half-hour with 
them. And always he came away renewed 
and inspired. 

“Cling to them, Bill," Mills had said 
to him. “Don’t let a single day go by 
without spending some time with them. 
For in them is the way of eternal life. 

“You can't lift yourself by your own 
moral boot straps. There's a law of gravi- 
tation in the spiritual world as well as in 
the physical, and souls simply do not rise 
that way. They have to be raised; and 
there is only one power under heaven that 
oan raise them, and that is the power of 
ove. 
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What Shall It Profit a Man, by Bruce Barton 


“You’ve been wanting to find a way 
to do good ever since that night in the 
fire; and you’ve been discouraged because 
no one seemed to want to be done good 
to. All the wanting and all the doing in 
the world won’t profit a man anything, 
Bill. You may give all your goods to feed 
the poor, and your very body to be burned 
—it will amount to little to anyone else, 
and nothing at all in bringing peace to 
your own heart. 

“It’s not the giving and the doing; it's 
being and loving that moves the world. 
The little ones will find a way to teach 
you. They are fresher out of heaven than 
we are, Bill; and nearer to the throne of 
God. Cling to them, and they will carry 
you through." 

To Field the words sounded pretty 
preachy; and a good part of them he did 
not pretend to understand. But the core 
of Mills's advice he knew was good. There 
was no doubt about it, the youngsters 
were little by little transforming his out- 
look on life. 

The very men and women on the streets 
looked different to him. Always they had 
seemed a sad and harassed and uninspir- 
ing sight—blind, driven folk, knowing not 
whence they came nor whither they went, 
ruled by their fears and their petty preju- 
dices. But now he saw them not as a 
driven mass, but as men and women, 
fathers and mothers of little folk, giving 
of their very life blood in order that other 
lives might pass through the world a 
little easier and happier than they them- 
selves had passed. 

He felt sometimes an almost boyish 
impulse to stop a father on the street, and 
shake him by the hand, and say: 

“I know you. Your heart is on your 
sleeve so far as I am concerned. I can 
read the deepest secrets of your soul like 
an open book. For I, too, am a father; I, 
too, have little lives at home.” 


HE WAS feeling particularly buoyant 
one afternoon as he strode across the 
bridge. It was Jim’s birthday, and all day 
long he had been planning for it, and 
counting on it subconsciously. There was 
to be a party in his suite; he had arranged 
that with the manager that morning. 
The chef had a special cake in preparation 
with six red candles on it; and hidden in 
the closet under lock and key there was 
the finest tricycle in Chicago. 

Field’s enthusiasm carried him fast. 
He nodded happily to the clerk as he 
made his way through the lobby of the 
hotel, and at the door of his own rooms 


he pushed through without knocking. 
Once inside the door, however, he stopped 
short, a sudden fear gripping at his heart- 
strings. The rooms were too quiet. 
Where were the shouts that always 
greeted his home-coming? Where were Hie 
nurse and the babies? 

The living-room was empty; in the 
dining-room the table was set in prepara- 
tion for the party. The little knives and 
forks, arranged primly by each place, 


seemed to cry out forlornly for their | 


master and mistress. In one corner, a 


doll leaned disconsolate against the wall, | 


as though abandoned in flight; beside the 
doll a drum, the little sticks pushed 
rakishly in among the cords. 


Afraid to shout, afraid to acknowledge | 


even to himself his fears, Field hurried 
down the hall. There was yet another 
possibility, his own bedroom. 


HE door of the room when he reached 
it was slightly ajar; as he approached 
his ears caught an unfamiliar sound, 
a woman's voice, low and vibrant, and 


smooth-flowing—the voice of a woman | 


reading or telling a story. A suspicion 
flashed across Field’s mind, slowing his 
steps and softening them. Almost breath- 
lessly he crept to the door and looked 
through. 

The room was dark, except for the 
light of the open fire, whose A 
dancing shadows here and there upon the 


walls. "Drawn close beside the hearth, | 
.on a little stool, a woman sat, the fire 


wrapping a golden radiance about her 


hair and forehead. The two children nes- | 
tled close beside her; her arms were | 
thrown protectingly about their shoulders, | 


and their eyes were fastened on hers, 
while they listened hungrily. 

“So Jack said to his mother: ‘Mother, 
I will climb the beanstalk and fight the 


wicked giant’ "—the woman's voice purled | 


on. 
Field's heart was beating so that it 
seemed to him almost as if its sound must 
carry clear across the room. Involuntarily 
he uttered a little cry—and at once the 
charm was broken. 

“Its Uncle Bill" Jim cried, leaping 
up. "Hello, Uncle Bill! 

He raced across, throwing himself into 
Field's arms, and Helen followed a mo- 
ment later. Field lifted them both, hold- 
ing them fast, but his eyes were not on 
them. Spellbound and silent, his hopes 
battling with his fears, he stood and 
waited, looking into the eyes of his wife. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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“Oh, Well, You Know How 
Women Are!" 


(Continued from page 11) 


| granting them suffrage. For years I have 

elt it as a profound conviction that the 
franchise should be expanded at one end 
and abridged at the other—made larger 
to admit some of the women, made 
smaller to bar out some of the men. I 
couldn't think of very many reasons why 
the average woman should want to mix in 
politics, but if she did wish so to mix and 
mingle, I couldn't think of a single valid 


mission, not as a privilege, not as a boon, 
but as a common right. Nor could I bring 
myself to share, in any degree, the appre- 
hension of some of the anti-suffragists 
who held that giving women votes would 
take many of them entirely out of the 
state of motherhood. I cannot believe 
that all the children of the future are 
going to be born on the first Tuesday after 


the first Monday in November. Surely 
some of them will be born on other dates. 

To myself I often said: 

"Certainly I favor giving them the 
vote. Seeing what a mess the members 
of my own sex so often make of the job of 
trying to run the country, I don't antici- 
pate that the Republic will go upon the 
shoals immediately after women begin 
voting and campaigning and running for 
office. At the helm of the ship of state 
we've put some pretty sad steersman 
from time to time. Better the hand that 
rocks the cradle than the hand that rocks 
the boat. We men have let slip nearly all 
of the personal liberties for which our 
fathers fought and bled—that is to say, 
fought the Britishers and bled the In- 
juns. Ever since the Civil War we have 
been so dummed busy telling the rest of 
the world how free we were that we failed 
to safeguard that freedom of which we 
boasted. 

“We commiserate the Englishman be- 
cause he chooses to live under an heredi- 
tary president called a king, while we are 
amply content to go on living under an 
elected king called a president. We can- 
not understand why he, a free citizen of 
the free-est country on earth, insists on 
calling himself a subject; but we are re- 
conciled to the fiction of proclaiming our- 
selves citizens, while each day, more and 
more, we are becoming subjects—the 
subjects of sumptuary legislation, the 
subjects of statutes framed by bigoted or 
frightened lawgivers, the subjects of 
arbitrary mandates and of arbitrary de- 
crees, the subjects, the abject, cringing 
subjects, of the servant classes, the police 
classes, the labor classes, the capitalist 
classes.” 


ATURALLY, as a Democrat I have 
felt these things with enhanced bit- 
terness when the Republicans were in 
office; nevertheless, I have felt them at 
other times, too. And, continuing along 
this line of thought, I have repeatedly 
said to myself: 
“In view of these conditions, let us 
give 'em the vote—eventually, but not 


reason why she should not have full per- . 


just yet. While still we have control of 
the machinery of the ballot let us put them 
on probation, as it were. They claim to 
be rational creatures; very well, then, 
make 'em prove it. Let us give 'em the 
vote just as soon as they have learned the 
right way in which to get off of a street 
car." 

In this, though, I have changed my 
mind. I realize now that the demand wa: 
impossible, that it was—oh, well, you 
know what women are! 

We have given woman social supe- 
riority; rather she has acquired it through 
having earned it. Shortly she will have 
been put on a basis of political equality 
with men in all the states of the Union. 
Now she thinks she wants economic 
equality. But she doesn't; she only think: 
she does. If she should get it she would 
refuse to abide by its natural limitation: 
on the one side and its natural expansion: 
for her sphere of economic development 
on the other. For, temperamentally, 
God so fashioned her that never can she 
altogether quit being the clinging vine and 
become the sturdy oak. She'll insist on 
having all the prerogatives of the oak, but 
at the same time she will strive to retain 
the special considerations accorded to the 
vine which clings. If 1 know anything 
about her dear, wonderful, incomprehen- 
sible sex, she belongs to the sex which 
would eat its cake and have it, too. Some 
men are constructed after this design. 
But nearly all women are. 


GIVE her equal opportunities with 
men in business— put her on the same 
footing and pay to her the same salary 
that a man holding a similar job is paid. 
So far so good. But then, as her employer, 
undertake to hand out to her exactly the 
same treatment which the man holding 
a like position expects and accepts. 
There's where Mr. Boss strikes a snag. 
The salary she will take—oh, yes—but 
she arrogates to herself the sweet boon of 
weeping when things distress her, and, 
when things harass her, of going off into 
tantrums of temper which no man in 
authority, however patient, would toler- 
ate on the part of another man serving 
under him. 

Grant to her equal powers, equal re- 
sponsibilities, equal favors and a pay en- 
velopé on Saturday night containing as 
much money as her male coworker re- 
ceives. That is all very well; but seek, 
however gently, however tactfully, how- 
ever diplomatically, to suggest to hee that 
a simpler, more businesslike garb than the 
garb she favors would be the sane and the 
sensible hing for business wear in busi- 
ness hours. And then just see what hap- 
pens. 

A working woman who, through the 
working day, dresses in plain, neat frocks 
with no Pelis bracelets upon her 
arms, no foolish ftesa at her wrists, 
no vain adornments about her throat, no 
exaggerated coiffure, is a delight to the 
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40 your heart’s desire 


S it beauty you seek? And delightfully restful 
riding? Would you be fond of a car sturdily 
free from ailments, and no friend of repair shops? 
Do road-steadiness and easy steering appeal to 
you? And would you not find a thrill of enjoy- 
ment in power so flexible and mighty that with 
equal ease it can creep thru traffic, reach racing 
speed with top up in twenty seconds, and, from a 
standing start, pass everything but aéroplanes up 
mountain grades? 


If these are your motor car ideals, you will find them to your 
heart’s content in the newest Winton Six, a welcome, amiable, 
gratifying car, so unusual in character that it stands out dis- 
tinctly as the surprise car of 1919. 
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General Motors Trucks 


: —and Business Prestige 


the sort of prestige coveted by all high class retail 
business than that of The Bailey, Banks & Biddle 
Company, the famous jewelers of Philadelphia. 


Founded in 1832, this house is a Philadelphia institu- 
tion. Through more than four score years it has been 
accorded the patronage of the fine old aristocratic fam- 
ilies of America's first capital. 


Nearly 100 years ago The Bailey, Banks & Biddle 
Company sold its precious wares of jewels and plate in 
a quaint colonial shop and delivered them in a horse- 
drawn coach. 


Today the company occupies a magnificent modern 
store, containing so extensive a collection of precious 
stones, jewelry, and objets d' art that it is one of the 
showplaces of Philadelphia. 


And today The Bailey, Banks & Biddle Company is 
using for its delivery service five GMC trucks finished 
and appointed in a style appropriate to their occupation. 


The Bailey, Banks & Biddle Company bought the 
first three in 1915, and in the following year purchased 
two more, making a fleet of five which has now been in 
service from three to four years. 


GMC Trucks are for high class concerns that want 
their delivery equipment properly to represent them in | 

appearance and performance. GMC reliability has be- 
come proverbial—GMC construction is the reason. | 
| 


T would be hard indeed to find a better example of 
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— eye and, better still. she fits the setting of 


her environment. Two of the most com- 
etent and dependable human beings 1 
NAE are both of them women. One is the 
assistant editor of a weekly magazine. 
The other is the head of an important de- 
partment in an important industry. In 
the evening you would never find a woman 
better groomed or, if the occasion demand, 
more ornately rigged-out than either one 
of these young women will be. But al- 
ways, while on office duty, they wear a 
correct and proper costume for the work 
they are doing, and they match the 
picture. These two, though, are, I think, 
exceptions to the rule of their sex. 


RAINED nurses wear the most be- 

coming uniforms, and the most suit- 
able, considering their calling, that were 
ever devised. To the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief there is no record where 
a marriageable male patient on the road to 
recovery and in that impressionable mood 
whicn accompanies the convalescence of 
an ordinarily healthy man, failed to fall 
in love with his nurse. A competent, pro- 
fessional nurse who has the added ad- 
vantage on her side of being comely—and 
it is powerfully hard for her to avoid being 
comely in her spotless blue and starchy 
white—stands more chances of getting 
the right sort of man for a husband than 
any billionaire's daughter alive. 

Put I sometimes wonder what weird 
sartorial eccentricities some of them would 
indulge in did not convention and the 
standing laws of their profession require 
of them that they all dress after a given 
pattern. And felie owners and managers 
of big city shops once lifted the rule pre- 
scribing certain modes for their female 
working staffs—if they should give their 
women clerks a free hand in choosing 
their own wardrobes for store hours— 
well, you know how women are! And you 
can imagine the result. 

A minute ago I set up the claim that 
woman, considered as a sex and not as an 
exceptional type, cannot divorce the 
social relation from the economic. I think 
of:an illustration to prove my point: In 
business two men may be elony asso- 
ciated. They may be room-mates be- 
sides; chums, perhaps, at the same club; 
may borrow money from each other and 
wear each other’s clothes; and yet, so far 
as any purely confidential relation touch- 
ing on the private sides of their lives is 
concerned, may remain as far apart as the 
poles. 

It is hard to imagine two women, 
similarly placed, behaving after the same 
common-sense standards. Each would in- 
sist upon making a confidante of her 
partner. Their intimacy would become a 
thing complicated with extraneous issues, 
with jointly shared secrets, with disclo- 
sures as to personal likes and dislikes, 
which should have no part in it if there is 
to be continued harmony, free from heart- 
burnings or lacerated feelings, or fancied 
slights or blighted affections. Sooner or 
later, too, the personality of the stronger 
nature begins to overshadow the per- 
sonality of the weaker. Almost inevitably 
there is a falling-out. 

I do not share the somewhat common 
opinion that in their friendships women 
are less constant than men are. But the 
trouble with them is that they put a 
heavier burden upon friendship than so 


delicate, so sensitive a sentiment as real 
friendship is was ever meant to bear. 
Something has to give way under the 
strain. And something does. 

A woman, becoming thoroughly im- 
bued with an idea, becomes, ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred, a creature of 
one idea. Everything else on earth is 
subordinated to the thing—cabal, reform, 
propaganda, crusade, movement or what 
not—in which she is interested. Now the 
average man may be very sincerely and 
very enthusiastically devoted to a cause; 
but it does not necessarily follow that it 
will obsess him through every waking 
hour. But the ladies, God bless 'em— 
and curb ’em—are not built that way. A 
woman wedded to a cause is divorced 
from all else. She resents the bare thought 
that in the press of matters and the clash 
of worlds, mankind should for one mo- 
ment turn aside from her pet cause to con- 
cern itself with newer issues and wider 
motives. From a devotee she soon is 
transformed into a habitee. From being 
an earnest advocate she advances—or 
retrogrades—to the status of a plain bore. 
To be a common nuisance is bad enough, 
to be a common scold is worse, and 
presently she turns scold and goes about 
railing shrilly at a world that criminally 
persists in thinking of other topics than 
the one which lies closest to her heart and 
loosest on her tongue. 

Than a woman who is a scold there is 
but one more exasperating shape of a 
woman and that is the woman who, not 
content with being the most contradic- 
tory, the most paradoxical, the most 
adorable of the Almighty's creations—to 
wit, a womanly woman—tries, among 
men, to be a good fellow, so-called. 


"THAT which is ordinarily a fault may, 
on occasion of extraordinary stress, 
become the most transcendent and the 
most admirable of virtues. I think of this 
war and of the share our women and the 
women of other lands have played in it. 
No one caviled nor complained at the 
one-ideaness of womankind while the 
world was in a welter of woe and slaughter. 
Of all that they had, worth having, our 
women gave and gave and gave and gave. 
They gave their sons and their brothers, 
their husbands and their fathers, to their 
country; they gave of their time and of 
their energies and of their talent; they 
gave of their wonderful mercy and their 
wonderful patience, and their yet more 
wonderful courage; they gave of the work 
of their hands and the salt of their souls 
and the very blood of their hearts. For 
every suspected woman slacker there 
were ten known men slackers—yea, ten 
times ten. 

Each day, during that war, the story 
of Mary Magdalene redeemed was some- 
where lived over again. Every great 
crisis in the war-torn lands produced 
its Joan of Arc, its Florence Nightingale, 
its Clara Barton. To the women fell the 
tasks which for the most part brought no 
public recognition, no published ac- 
knowledgments of gratitude. 


sheaves of glory, there were the crosses of 


sacrifice, the thorny diadems of suffering. | 


We cannot conceive of men, thus cir- 
cumstanced, going so far and doing so 
much. But the women— 

Oh, well, you know how women are! 


For them, | 
instead of the palms of victory and the | 
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“Isnt That Just 
Like a Man!” 


(Continued from page 13) 


twofold. It is a survival from the days 
when men united for defense. Women 
didn’t unite. They didn’t need to, and 
they couldn’t have, anyhow. When the 
cave man went away to fight or to do 
the family marketing, he used to roll a 
large boulder against the entrance to 
his stone mansion, and thus discouraged 
afternoon callers of the feminine sex who 
would otherwise have dropped in for a 
cup of tea. Then he took away the rope 
ladder and cut off the telephone, and went 
away with a heart at peace to join the 
other males. 
They would do it now, if they could. 


UT the real reason for their sex 

solidarity is their terrible alikeness. 
They understand each other. Knowing 
their own weaknesses, they know the other 
fellow’s. So they stand by each other, 
sometimes out of sympathy, and occa- 
sionally out of fear. You see, it is not 
only a trades union, it is a mutual bene- 
fit society. Its only constitution is the 
male Golden Rule—"' You stick by me and 
I'll stick by you.” “We men must stick 
together. " 

"ll confess that with a good man 
women it is, “ You stick me and Ill stic 
you. 

But that solidarity, primarily offensive 
and defensive, has also an element in 
it that women seldom understand, and 
almost always resent. Not very many 
years ago a play ran in New York without 
a woman in the cast or connected with the 
story. There is one running very success- 
fully now in Paris. Both were written by 
men, naturally. Women cannot conceive 
of the drama of life without women in it. 
But men can. : 

The plain truth is that normal women 
need men all the time, but that normal 
men need women only a part of the time. 
They like to have them to go back to, but 
they do not need them in sight, or even 
within telephone call. There are some 
hours of every day when you could repeat 
a man's wife's name to him through a 
megaphone, and he would have to come 
a long ways back, from golf or pool or the 
ticker or the stock news, to remember 
who she is. 

When a man gets up a golf foursome 
he wants four men. When a woman does 
it, she wants three. Three men. 

It is this ability to be happy without 
her that a woman never understands. 
Her lack of understanding of it causes a 
good bit of unhappiness, too. Men are 
gregarious; they like to be together. But 
women gauge them by their own needs, 
and form dark surmises about these 
harmless meetings, which are as innocuous 
and often as interesting as the purely 
companionable huddlings of sheep in 
pasture. : 

Women play bridge together to fill in 
the time until the five-thirty is due. Men 
play bridge because they like to beat the 
other fellow. 

Mind you, I am not saying there are 
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Wise women don’t use stove polish 
—nothing but 3-in-One Oil. It keeps 
the black iron parts free from rust 
caused by steam, moisture and gases. 
Keeps the nickeled and enameled parts 
clean, bright, untarnished. Put a little 


3-in-One Oil 


on a soft cloth and give yourrange a good going- 


over today. Also oil the action parts of the burn- 
ers with 3-in-One—makes them work freely. 
See Dictionary of Uses (wrapped around each 
bottle) for many other valuable household uses 
3-in-One Oil is eold at all good stores. East of the 
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tles; also in 30c Handy Oil Cans 


Generous sample of 3-in-One Oil and 
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from Housework 


Soft water, hot or cold—always 
ready at the turn of a faucet— 


Plenty of well water for sprinkling 
or fire protection— 


These are the luxuries that V. & 
K. Water Supply Systems provide 
at an average cost of 30 cents per 


month. 


Vaile-Kimes 


Systems are quiet, 


easy running, economical and require 
no attention except a little oil once 


or twice a year. 


Write for a copy of “The Modern 
Way,” our water supply book that 
tells about systems for homes and 
farms, operated with electric motor 
or gasoline engine. 


Ask your plumber or jobber in 
plumbing supplies about V. & K. 


systems. 
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| not strong and fine affections among 
| women. If it comes to that, there is 
often deeper devotion, perhaps, than 
| among men. But I am saying that women 
do not care for women as a sex, as men 
care for men. Men will die to save other 
men. Women will sacrifice themselves 
ruthlessly for children, but not for other 
women. Queer, isn't it? 


ET not so queer. Women want mar- 
riage and a home. They should. And 
there are more women than men. Even 
before the war there was, in Europe and 
America, an extra sixth woman for every 
five men, and the sixth woman brings 
competition. She bulls the market, and 
makes feminine sex solidarity impossible. 
And, of course, added to that is the woman 
who requires three or four men to make 
er happy, one to marry and support her, 
and one to take her to the theatre and to 
luncheon at Delmonico's, and generally 
fetch and carry for her, and one to re- 
member her as she was at nineteen and 
remain a bachelor and have a selfish, 
delightful life, while blaming her. This 
makes masculine stock still higher, and as 
there are always buyers on a rising mar- 
ket, competition among women-— purely 
unconscious competition—flourishes. 

So men hang together, and women 
don't. And men are the stronger sex be- 
cause they are fewer! 

Obviously the cure is the elimination of 
that sixth woman, preferably by eutha- 
nasa. (Look this up, Irvin. It's a good 
one.) That sixth woman ought to go. 
She has made men sought and not seekers. 


She ruins dinner parties and is the vam- 
pire of the moving pictures. And after 
living a respectable life for years she 


either goes on living a respectable life, and 
stays with her sister's children while the 
family goes on a motor tour, or takes to 
serving high-balls instead of afternoon tea, 
while wearing a teagown of some passion- 
ate shade. 

It is just possible that suffrage will 
bring women together. It is just possible 
that male opposition has in it this sub- 
conscious fear that their superiority is 
thus threatened. They don't really want 
equality, you know. They love to patron- 
ize us a bit, bless them; and to tell us to 
run along and not bother our little heads 
about things that don’t concern us. And, 
of course, politics has been their own 
private maneuvering ground, and—I have 
made it clear, I think, that they don’t 
always want us—here we are, about to 
| drill on it ourselves, perhaps drilling a 
mite better than they do in some forma- 
tions, and standing right on their own 
field and telling them the mistakes they’ ve 
made, and not to take themselves too 
hard and that the whole game is a lot 
easier than they have always pretended 
it was. 

They don’t like it, really, a lot of them. 
Their solidarity is threatened. Their 
superiority, and another sanctuary, as 
closed to women as a monastery, is in- 
vaded. No place to go but home. 

Yet I have a sneaking sympathy for 
them. 
running things, and fighting wars, and 
coming back at night to throw their con- 
versational bones around the table. It is 
rather awful to think of them, coming 
home now and having some little woman 
say: 


They were so terribly happy | 
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VERY SIMPLE 
LESSONS 


MONEY BACK 
IF YOU FAIL 


A complete shorthand adequate for any and 
every purpose, that can be learned in Seven 
Days! Incredible as this may seem, it is none 
the less a fact. Paragon shorthand is sim plified 
shorthand—a triumph of Twentieth Century 
Efficiency. 

The older technical shorthand systems involved in- 
tricate positions and shading. There were thousands 
of word signs and an endless maze of rules to learn 
and to remember. That is why it was for experts 
only—people who wrote shorthand and did nothing 
else, Paragon Shorthand ts different. 


IT IS FOR EVERYBODY 


A week's study—and you know shorthand! The 
explanation is in its wonderful simplicity. You need 
only to learn the Paragon Alphabet, 26 simple word 
signs, 6 prefix contractions and ome general rule for 
abbreetation. That is why it is quickly learned, 
easily used, always remembered. 


ing. 
interfering with other =e you may be 


adequate for 
ers, secretaries, and court reporters use it, 


ITS USE IN BUSINESS 


Executives, clerks, bookkeepers, salesmen, 
journalists, writers, lawyers, preachers, etc., find that 
Paragon Shorthand hel tremendously in efficiency 
and volume of work done. Students find it indis- 
pensable. 


$5 FOR THE COMPLETE COURSE 


The entire course consists of 7 lessons, 80 arranged 
that you can master each one in a single evenings’ 
enclose $5 in 


— = = USE THIS COUPON == = = 


PARAGON INSTITUTE, Home Study Dept., 
601 Broad Street, Suite 501, Newark, N. J. 


Enclosed find $5.00 for the complete Course of 
Paragon Shorthand, with the understanding that if I 
am not satisfied at the end of seven days, I may 
return it and the $5.00 will be refunded. 
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Which Kind of 
A Pipe-Smoker 
— Are You? 


'There's the man who doesn't care what 
kind of tobacco he smokes in his pipe just 
80 it holds fire and makes rings. 

And there's the man, wanting all there is 
to smoking, who will fill his pipe only with 
tobacco of real quality and flavor. 

One takes what is to be had easily, cheap- 
ly; the other knows what he wánts, and 
gets it. 

The man who insists upon having qual- 
ity and flavor in his pipe-tobacco has to 

ay somewhat more for it nowadays than 
bale the War. That's true of Edgeworth 
and of good tobacco in all forms. 

The pipe-smoker determined to have a 
real smoke knows why he has to pay more 
forit. He knows that the Internal Revenue 


Law has increased the tax from 8 to 18 | 


cents per pound; that 
leaf tobacco has ad- 
vanced until it costs 
between two and three 
times what it did when 
worth could be 
sold at a profit for ten 
cents per package; that 
tin and other nec- 
essary packing mate- 
rials have virtual- 
ly doubled in cost ; 
MES that much 
igher wages are 
pne paid tolabor 
all along the route 
from plant to 
mouth. 
He recognizes that 
he’s living in these 
times, not before-the- 
War times. He’s paying the price of living 
in enlarged, world-wide conditions, not in 
conditions prevailing before the good old 
United States began supplying the whole 
world with about everything. 

He realizes that other things are costing 
him a lot more than his smoking, and he 
needs the comfort of a good smoke now 
and then to hold to his stride. 

A good smoke smooths away a lot of 
small worries. Provided it’s the tobacco 
that absolutely suits one’s taste. 

Every man knows what a good smoke is. 
The od pipe, a brimming bowl of the right 
tobacco, a few minutes of perfect comfort. 

If you haven’t yet found just the right 
tobacco, Edgeworth may or may not be it. 
You can learn at our expense. 

Merely write upon a postcard your name 
and address, then that of the dealer usu- 
ally filling your smoking needs, and we 
will willingly send you generous samples 
of Edgeworth in both forms—Plug Slice 
and Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth Plug Slice is pressed into 
cakes, then cut into very thin slices. One 
moist, waferish slice rubbed between the 
hands makes an average pipe load. 

Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed reaches you 
ready ad pour right from can to pipe. It 
packs well and burns evenly, freely. 

For the free samples, address Larus & 
Brother Co., 25 South 21st Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

To Retail. Tobacco Merchants—lf your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth 
Tarus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen. carton of any size of Plug Slice or 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber. 


The American Magazine 


“Certainly we are not’ going to the 
movies. Don’t you know there is a ward 
caucus to-night?” 

There is a curious situation in the 
economic world, too. Business has been 
the man's field ever since Cain and Abel 
went into the stock and farming combine, 
with one of them raising grain for the 
other's cows, and taking beef in exchange. 
And the novelty is gone. But there's a 
truism here: Men play harder than they 
work; women work harder than they play. 

Women in business bring to it the 
freshness of novelty, and work at their 
maximum as a sex. Men, being always 
boys, work under their maximum. (Loud 
screams here. But think it over! How 
about shaking dice at the club after 
lunch, and wandering back to the office 
at three P. M. to sign the mail? How 
about golf? I'll wager I work more hours 
a day than you, Irvin!) 


THE plain truth is that if more men put 
their whole hearts into business during 
business hours, there would be no question 
of competition. As I have said, they think 
straighter than women, although more 
slowly. They have more physical strength. 
They don’t have sick headaches—unless 
they deserve them. But they are vaguely 
resentful when some little woman, who 
has washed the children and sent them 
off to school and straightened her house 
and set out a cold lunch, comes into the 
office at nine o’clock and works in circles 
all around them. 

But there is another angle to this 
“woman in the business world” idea that 
puzzles women. Not long ago a clever 
woman whose husband does not resent 
her working, since his home and children 
are well looked after, came to me with 
this statement: : 

“T’ve always been interested in what 
he had to say of his day at the office, but 
he doesn’t seem to care at all about m 
day. He seems so awfully self-engrossed.” 

he truth probably is that they are 
both self-engrossed, but women can dis- 
semble and men cannot. It is another 
proof of their invincible boyishness, this 
total inability to pretend interest. Even 
the averagest man is no hypocrite. He 
tries it sometimes, and fails pitifully. The 
successful male dissembler is generally 
a crook. But the most honest woman in 
the world is often driven to pretense, 
although she may call it savoir faire. She 
pretends, because pretense is the oil that 
lubricates society. Have you ever seen a 
man when some neighbors who are un- 
popular drop in for an evening call? After 
they are gone, his wife says: 

“I do wish you wouldn't bite the 
Andersons when they come in, Joe!" 

“Bite them! I was civil, wasn't I?" 

“Well, you can call it that.” 

He is ready to examine the window 
locks, but he turns and surveys her, and 
he is honestly puzzled. 

“What I can't make out,” he says, “‘is 
how you can fall all over yourself to those 

eople, when you know you detest them. 
Thank heavens, I’m no hypocrite, d 

Then he locks the windows and stalks 
up-stairs, and the hypocrite of the family 
smiles z little to herself, Because she 
knows that without her there would be no 
society and no neighborhood calls, and 
that honesty can be a vice, and hypocrisy 
a virtue. : 


Yet, for all his brutal honesty, the aver- 
age man gets more out of life than the 
average woman. He compounds his days, 
if he be a healthy, normal individual, of 
work and play, and his play generally 
takes the form of fresh air and exercise. 
He has, frequently, more real charity than 
his womankind, and by charity I mean an 
understanding of human weikneds and a 
tolerance of frailty. He may dislike his 
neighbors heartily, and snub them in 
prosperity, but in trouble he is quick with 
practical assistance. And although often 
tactless, for tact and extreme honesty are 
incompatible, he is generally kind. There 
is often a selfish purpose behind his 
altruism, his broad charitable organiza- 
tions. But to individual cases of distress 
he is generous, unselfish, and sacrificing. 

In politics he is individually honest, as 
a rule, but collectively corrupt. And this 
strange and disheartening fact is due to 
lethargy. He is politically indolent, so he 
allows the few to rule, and this few is too 
frequently in political life for what it can 
get and not what it can give. Sins of 
omission may be grave sins. 

Yet he is individually honest in politics, 
and in most things, and that, partly at 
least, is because, pretty much overlaid 
with worldliness, he has a deep religious 
conviction. But he has a ternible fear of 
letting anyone know he has it. Indeed, he 
is shamefaced about all his emotions. He 
would sooner wear two odd shoes than 
weep at a funeral. 


EALLY, this article could run on for- 

‘ever. There's that particularly man- 
like attitude of accusing women of slavish- 
ly following the fashions! Funny, isn't it, 
when you think about it? Do you think a 
man would wear a striped tie with a 
morning coat when his haberdasher says 
others are wearing plain gray? Or a straw 
hat before the fifteenth o Mayi Have you 
ever watched the mental struggle be- 
tween a dinner suit and evening clothes ? 
Do you suppose that women, realizing 
that the costume they wore was the 
ugliest ever devised, would continue 
wearing it because everyone else did? And 
then look at men's trousers and derby 
hats! N 

It is men who are the slaves, double 
chained, of fashion. The only comfortable 
innovation in men's clothes made in a 
century was when some brave spirit 
originated the shirtwaist man. Women 
saw its comfort, adopted and retained the 
shirtwaist. But the leaders of male 
fashion dictated that comfort was bad 
form, and on went all the coats again. 
Irvin Cobb is undoubtedly going to say 
that it is just like a woman to wear no 
flannels in winter, and silk hose, and gen- 
erally go about half clad. But men are as 
over-dressed in summer as women are un- 
der-dressed in winter. 

But in spite of this slavish following of 
fashion, men are really more rational than 
women. They have the same mental 
processes. For that reason they under- 
stand each other. Like the village fool 
who found the lost horse by thinking 
where he would go if he were a horse, a 
man knows what another man will do by 
fancying himself in the same circum- 
stances. And women are called designing 
because they have fathomed this funda- 
mental simplicity of the male! A woman's 
emotions and hes sensations and her 


thoughts are all complexes. She doesn’t 
know herself what she is going to do, 
and is frequently more astounded than 
anyone else at what she does do. It’s a 
lot harder being a woman than a man. 

So—women know men better than 
men know women, and are rather like the 
little boy’s definition of a friend: “A 
friend is a feller who knows all about you, 
and likes you anyhow.” 

We do like them, dreadfully. Some- 
times women have sighed and wondered 
what the house would be like without 


overcoats thrown about in the hall, and | 


every closet full of beloved old ragged 
clothes and shoes, and cigar ashes over 
things, and wild cries for the ancient hat 
they gave the gardener last week to weed 
in. But quite recently the women of this 
country and a lot of other countries have 
found out what even temporary absence 
means. A house without a man in it is as 
nice and tidy and peaceful and attractive 
and cheerful as a grave in a cemetery. 
It is as pleasant as Mark Twain's cele- 
brated combination of rheumatism and 
St. Vitus's dance, and as empty as a 
penry-in-the-slot chocolate machine in a 
railway station. 


OT so very long ago there was a 

drawing in one of the magazines. It 
showed a row of faces, men with hooked 
noses, with cauliflower ears, with dish- 
faces, and flat faces, with smallpox scars, 
with hare lips. And underneath it said: 
“ Never mind, every one of them is some- 
body' s darling.” 

Women don’t really care how their 
men look. But they want to look up to 
them—which is a reason I haven’t given 
before for their sex superiority. It is 
really forced -on them! And they want 
them kind and even a bit patronizing. 
Also they want them well, because a sick 
man can come the closest thing in the 
world to biting the hand that feeds him. 
And loyal, of course, and not too tidy— 
and to he hungry at meals. And not to be 
too bitter about going out in the evenings. 

And the one thing they do not want is 
to have their men know how well they 
understand them. It is one of their pet 
little-boy conceits, this being iilos 
stood. It has survived from the time of 
that early punishment when each and 
every one of thems contemplated running 
off and going to sea. Most of them still 
contemplate that running off. They 
visualize great spaces, and freedom, and 
tropic isles, and—well, you know, * Where 
there ain’t no Ten Commandments and a 
man can raise a thirst.” (You know, 
Irvin!) 


Yes, they contemplate it every now and 
then, and then they go home, and put on 
a fresh collar for dinner, and examine the 
vegetable garden, and take the children 
out in the machine for a few minutes’ 
fresh air, and have a pillow fight in the 
nursery, and—forget the other thing. 

Which is exactly like a man. 


PETER CLARK MACFARLANE says 
in an article in next month’s maga- 
zine that he is ''Forty-eight—and 
Just Getting Ready to Live." It is 
the personal story of this successful 
author, and a mighty interesting one. 


I ascribe to Bible study the help and 
strength which I have had from God to 
pass in peace through deeper trials in vari- 
ous ways than I had ever had before; and 
after having now above fourteen years 
tried this way, I can most fully, in the 
fear of God, commend it. * * * A man 
has deprived himself of the best there is 
in the world who has deprived himself of 
intimate knowledge of the Bible." 

—Woodrow Wilson. 


Systematic, Prayerful Bible Study 


gives that knowledge of God and man without 

; which real success in life is never attainable. It 
gives uplift, inspiration, refreshment, strength, courage, wisdom, breadth of vision, 
spiritual enthusiasm, and power with God and men. 


Don't allow anything to cheat you of your wonderful privilege of 
systematically studying the one Book which outweighs in value 
all other books in all the world. Dig in it as for gold and you will 
secure treasure of value and extent beyond any calculation. 
Start at once by enrolling for a 


Moody Bible Institute | We Offer These 


Correspondence Course Eight Courses 
Many thousands the world over have studied one Synthetic Bible Study 
or more of our courses. They include people of a fascinating study of the 
all ages, from a boy of 14 to a woman past 80; Sees in a tae tet 
ministers, missionaries, evangelists, busy teachers, Practical Christian Work 
physicians, students, shut-in people; mothers —for soul winners and work- 
ambitious to train their children in the Word; Chr Donal forma of 
farmers, mechanics, soldiers in the camps and in Bible Doctrine 
service, etc. —a biblical course in the 
Perhaps never in all history was there so great a Prost AE rines ofthe Chris- 
need and demand for trained Christian workers, Bible Chapter Summary 
4€ 7, » 
able to "rightly divide the Word of Truth. ing unique method of becom- 
W every 
v ha. 
4515 Active Students fatioduetory Bible Coürss 
are now enrolled in the Correspondence Department —true to'its name. 
—an increase of 704 over a year ago. Nothing is Evangelism 
more needed in America to-day than Bible Study. ee thing in modern evangel- 
If you are not already enrolled as a Correspondence Christian Evid 
student there is no better time to start than now. Fill ld sub eges 
in and mail the accompanying coupon and full particulars 1o date subject brought up 
concerning all our courses will be sent to you. The prices are The Sc : 
very low—much below cost, and the instruction is uns e Scofield Bible 
You will be a personal pupil; time, place and amount of Correspondanoe Couiss 
study under your own control. MAIL tested for A quarter Of a Ma 


“I often mention in my sermons, tury, and ta lread; b: 
says a letter recently received | froma Mah COUPON ten thousand students. sd 
odist minister, *that a Correspondence TODAY 
Course from the Moody Bible Insti- 


tute has been of far greater value to [^77 77^ MAIL THE COUPON TODAY == = = — 


me than all my Bible and theological | THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE : 
TER E cma: Dept. 147, 183 Institute Place, Chicago, III. i 


Another says: ‘‘What marvelous light ine your pectus g giving (Complete Abforpiatio 
n 
I am receiving through these lessons! regarding your P irige in Correspondence Bible : 


l 
I 
[| 
have puzzled over things in the pre- | 
[| 
[| 
I 
! 


(Scofield Course). Long, long years I Stu 
cious Book that now I understand." Nine vost ear eere fo E direc ha tuf 
The Moody Bible Institute 4 445... 


Dept. 147 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Ill. 


Newly Opened Fields for 


Ambitious Business Women 
TESBITA F. H. RIED, the highest-salaried woman 


executive in America, tells about them. She is sec- 


retary of the Bush Terminal Company—an authority. In 
the October number of the 


WOMANS HOME COMPANION 
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thefinest reproducing phonograph in the world 


BE TY of design, beauty of mechanical eonstruction, beauty 
of sound reproduction are all pewny combined in making 
the Steger the finest reproducing Ji onograph. Without a part to 
change, you can play any record correctly and secure the best 
efforts ofi the world's greatest artists. 

The patented Steger tone arm and the wonderful Steger tone 
cham prie exacting reproduction of every tone and shade of 
sound. and play it yourself. Steger dealers everywhere. 


Prices from $60 to $1250. Style book sent on request. 


STEGER & SONS PIANO MEG. COMPANY 


Steger Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Founded by John V. Steger, 1879 
Factories, Steger, Illinois, where the “Lincoln” and “Dixie” Highways meet. 


$100 a Month—Town of 600 


CHARLES A. PEARSON lives in a town of less than 600 
population in the Cotton Belt. In one month he earned 
$100 as a special representative of THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE, WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION, 
COLLIER’S—-THE NATIONAL WEEKLY, and 


FARM AND FIRESIDE. 


An Opening for You 


| want a live man or woman in every town to act as our representative 
in handling the subscription interests of the above magazines. You 
can do this in your spare time or in the evenings from seven to nine. 
Renewals count the same as new subscriptions. You will be paid com- 


mission and bonus. 


Chief of Sub 


For full details, write TO-DAY. 


tion Staff, Desk 20A 


The Crowell Publishing Company, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 


Please tell me about the commissions and bonuses paid your representatives. 


Name... 


Queer Things That 
People Swallow—and 


Still Live 


(Continued from page 59) 


chinaware, coffee, cockleburs, dental in- 
struments, poker chips, diamonds and 


| false teeth. 


It is an interesting fact that the kernels 
of edible huts are particularly irritating 
when they find their way into the lungs. 
In this connection Doctor Jackson says: 

“In a few hours this innocent-looking 
nut will produce a pronounced irritation 
which has become known as “peanut 
bronchitis." If the kernel is not removed 

romptly death results. In fact, Doctor 
jackson reports the deaths of three chil- 
dren from “peanut bronchitis” within a 
period of two weeks, simply because the 
arents refused to permit the peanuts to 
e removed. 

The apparatus used in extracting for- 
eign bodies from the lungs looks like a 
hollow cane and is called a bronchoscope. 
In prospecting for objects in the esopha- 
gus an esophagoscope is employed, where- 
as a gastroscope is used in salvaging ma- 
terial from the stomach. 

It appears to the layman as though it 
would be an easy matter to stick these 
cane-like instruments down a man's 
throat and pull up a nickel, or even a 
quarter; but as a matter of fact even a 
surgeon of average skill who attempts to 
use these instruments is likely to cause 
more damage to the individual than is 
done by the foreign body he is attempting 
to remove. And when it comes to ex- 
tracting such things as fishhooks, nails, 
screws, and open safety pins from the 
lung, the ordinary surgeon is almost as 
helpless as the layman. 

tt occasionally happens that those who 
dig for gold in the earth run across the 
fossil remains of birds and animals. In 
like manner, the developer of “human 
mines” frequently finds portions of the 
skeletons of birds and beasts imbedded in 
the dark recesses of the human frame. 
Thus, the removal of the bones of cattle, 
chicken and fish is part of the day’s work. 
Statistics show that there is more call for 
the "bone remover” after Thanksgiving 
than at any other time of the year, al- 
though the shad season is a close second. 


"THE great majority of Doctor Jackson's 
patients are infants and children. Any 
object that comes into the hand of a baby 
goes at once to its mouth. If the object is 
larger than the mouth, well and good. 
But if the object is smaller than the mouth, 
and also smaller than the opening into the 
trachea and esophagus, then trouble may 
follow. 

Small objects may be swallowed and 
pass through stomach and bowel and 
cause the baby no harm. But this pro- 
| miscuous swallowing habit of the infant 
| does create acute concern among the other 
members of the family circle, and is there- 
fore a habit which any self-respecting ba- 
by should abandon. 


If the foreign body is breathed into the 
| lung there is no way out except remov- 
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al by the bronchoscope. In case the ob- 
ject does not interfere with the breathing 
of the individual and is of a non-irritating 
character, it may occasionally remain in 
the lung for a considerable time without 
any serious result. : 

Thus, Doctor Jackson reports the re- 
moval of a large nail nine and one-half 
years after its entrance into the lung of a 
child. The metal was deeply imbedded in 


the lung tissue and had lost its original | 


metallic characteristics and was extremely 
corroded and friable. However, 
foreign bodies which enter the lung should 
be at once removed is indicated by the 
fact that when they are not removed 
about seventy per cent of the patients die 
of gangrene of the lung, generally inside 
of a month. 

We are certainly much better off with- 
out any supplementary articles of cast 
iron and tin distributed throughout our 
anatomy. Therefore, if Baby, or any mem- 
ber of Baby’s family, gets a foreign body 
down the “wrong throat” don’t wait nine 
and one-half years, but get into immediate 
communication with an expert broncho- 
scopist. 

It is remarkable how quickly Doctor 
Jackson can remove a foreign substance 
from the air and food passages of the hu- 
man body. In some instances it literally 
takes longer for the object to get nicely 
settled in the passage than it does for 
Doctor Jackson to pull it out. 

An open safety pin is not a good article 
of diet for a baby. However, the dietary 
instinct of the.average baby is not sufh- 
ciently developed to serve as an efficient 
safeguard against such things as open 
safety pins and fishhooks. Therefore, 
they will often put these trouble-makers 
in their mouths, and either swallow them 
or aspirate them into the lung. But Doc- 
tor Jackson is entirely neutral in the mat- 
ter—it is immaterial to him which they 
do. If they swallow a safety pin and it 
lodges in the esophagus, he will get it out 
in thirty seconds or less; whereas, if he 
must go down into the lung (bronchus) 
for it, he may be forced to take a couple 
of minutes for the operation. It is un- 
necessary to say he does not work by the 
hour. 

Doctor Jackson has removed from the 
human body nearly seven hundred nails, 
bones, buttons, screws, and similar ob- 
jects, and he has practically a clean rec- 
ord for successful removals and ultimate 
cures. 


HE tissues and secretions of the body 
do not have the same effect on all 
pes of ‘foreign substances which find 
thar way into it. Some of these foreign 
substances undergo very rapid changes in 
a short time; whereas others remain prac- 
tically unchanged after years of sojourn- 
ing in man’s innermost parts. It all de- 
pends upon the kind of material of which 
the intruder is composed. 

For instance, the bronchoscopist finds 
that silver, copper, steel, and wrought- 
iron objects undergo pronounced and rapid 
corrosive changes when brought in con- 
tact with living human tissues. The sur- 
face of the silver and copper articles 
rapidly becomes black, due to the forma- 
tion of silver sulphide and of copper oxide 
respectively. Brass objects are also sub- 
ject to considerable corrosive action, but 
at a much slower rate. 


that | 


The World Is Now Being Revised 


Revision, Rehabilitation and Reconstruction are going forward in every 
Industrial, Professional, Social and Political fisld—in every Art and in every 
Science. The World has a new vision of Democracy. Thoughts that we 
The very facts 


thought up to mid-summer of 1914 we can think no more. 


on which our thinking was based are altered. 


|t SO eS 


Perpetual Loose-Leaf 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


& Research Bureau for Special Information 


Down to Date 


In these unusual times, 
teeming with stirring 
events, an Extraordinary 
Encyclopaedia is an ab- 
solute necessity. 


American enterprise 
has solved the problem 
by making a loose-leaf 
Encyclopaedia that is 
perpetually new, contain- 
ing material that is found 
in no other Reference 
Work, as, for example, 
the splendid new article 
on Aeronautics prepared 
under the direction of the 
Aero Club of America 
and including details of 
the record-making feats 
of the NC-4, Vickers- 
Vimy and R-34. 


Untoch the VOLUME 
Remove OLD Pages 
insert NEW Poges 
TWICE A YEAR 


Down to Date 


The war is now his- 
tory. Nations are being 
remade. You must keep 
in step with the world to- 
day. All old-fashioned 
reference works have 
been simply marking 
time during the greatest 
years in history. Nel- 
son's changes with the 
changing world. 


ALWAYS NEW—Ev- 
ery six months all sub- 
scribers to NELSON'S 
receive. their renewal 
pages—250 pages or more 
—between 500 and 700 
pages each year. These in- 
clude over 2,000 changes 
and keep NELSON'S 
perpetually accurate and 
up-to-date. 


Nelson's Loose-Leaf—the One Encyclopaedia of Today 


Nelson's Reading and Study Courses in 
UNITED STATES HISTORY, THE WORLD 
WAR, BUSINESS ECONOMICS, NATURE 
STUDY, AGRICULTURE, AND HOME 
ECONOMICS are declared by educational 


authorities to be equal to a college course and training 
in each of these departments. By their use a boy can 
remain on the farm and yet receive all the advantages 
of a college course in Scientific Farming; a girl may 
have the services of the leading authorities on house- 
hold economics without leaving her home; while the 
professional and business man may receive a business 
training superior to that which can be obtained from 
any of the widely advertised business institutes. 


EXCHANGE Send for price list giving 


——— — ———- amounts allowed for ol 
Encyclopaedias to apply as part payment 
on a new Nelson's Perpetual Loose-Leaf 
Encyclopaedia. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


381 Fourth Avenue, at 27th Street, New York 
71 Wellington St., W., Toronto, Canada 


Originators of the Loose-Leaf Reference System 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 
Cartoonists are well paid 


We will not give you any grand prize 
if you answer this ad. Nor will 
we claim to make you rich ina 
week. But if you are anxious to 
develop your talent with a suc- 
cessful cartoonist, so youcan make 
money, send a copy of this picture with 
6 cents in stamps for portfolio of cartoons 
and sample lesson plate, and let us explain 
The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
834 Leader Building 


| students as instructo! 


| and a copy of the Ransomerian Journal. Write today. 
Cleveland, Ohio | C. W. Ransom, 454 Essex Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Nelson's Research Service Bureau 


FOR SCIENTIFIC REPORTS AND SPECIAL IN- 
FORMATION AND CORRESPONDENCE. Every 
purchaser of Nelson's is entitled to free membership in 
this Bureau. If at any tint gov are in doubt on any 
subject, old or new, write to this Bureau with the posi- 
tive assurance that you will promptly receive the latest 
obtainable and most dependable information 


nii 


Send for this Splendid Book 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Publishers for 120 Years 
Dept. 50L, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
77 Wellington St., W., Toronto, Canada 

Please send me your portfolio of sample pages. beauti- 


fully illustrated, containing color maps, plates and photo- 
graphs, and full information how, by easy monthly pay- 
ments, I can own Nelson's Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclo- 
paedia and receive FREE membership in Nelson's Re- 
search Service Bureau for Special Information. This 


must incur no obligation whatever on my part 


Name 


Address . 


City State 


27277, 


BY MAIL 


| won World's First Prize for best course 
in Penmanship. Under my guidance you can 
become an expert penman. Am placing many of my 

in commercial colleges at high 
salaries. If you wish to become a better penman, write 
me, I will send you FREE one of my Favorite Pens 
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This garment is featured at the 
best stores everywhere, but if you 
cannot get it casily and quickly, 
send your size with remittance to 
our mill at Albany, N. Y., and 
you will be supplied direct, de- 
lioery free. 

Men's Garments: $2.50, 3.00, 3.50, 
4.00, 5.00, 6.00 and 7.00 
Boy’s Garments: $1.50, 2.00 and 2.50 

r 


WHEN a great ocean liner 
puts out to sea with its 
thousands of passengers and 
its crew of nearly a thousand 
more, its owners do not put a 
committee in charge. They 
look to one man, the Captain. 
We have applied the same 
principle to underwear—the 


HATCH 


ONE BUTTON 
UNION SUIT 


reaches the Port of Underwear 
Satisfaction every time, not 
only because of its quality ma- 
terial and splendid workman- 
ship, but because we believe 
that one “captain” button is 
better than a “committee” of 
nine or more. 


This one master button at the chest 
frees you from all the gapping and 
wrinkling that comes when you 
have a whole row down the front. 
It frees you, too, from the annoy- 
ance of lost buttons and torn but- 
tonholes, whether caused by ordi- 
nary wear and tear or by laundry 
abuse. 


The Hatch One-Button Union Suit 
comes in superfine cotton, worsted 
and mercerized materials. A cat- 
alog describing the complete line 
will be sent free on request. 


PATENTEO JUNE /8,/944 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 


ALBANY, N. Y. | 


Foreign substances which change very 
slowly inside the human body are gold, 
nickel, lead, cast iron, and amalgams of 
tin-silver-mercury. A lead alloy collar 
button showed only slight corrosion after 
nearly ten vears in the lung! However, 
with objects which are plated with gold or 
nickel the change is rapid. This is appar- 
ently due to the fact that the tissue juices 
make their way through microscopic holes 
in the plating and attack the underlying 
metal, which is usually iron, copper, 
steel, or brass, and which is then quickly 
corroded. 

A large number of foreign objects of 
very diversified character have been re- 
moved practically unchanged in appear- 
ance and composition from the human 
body. Thus, rubber erasers were removed 
unchanged after seven months; wood, 
after ten days in the lung, was found to 
have undergone no change except swell- 
ing; pearl shells and buttons had not lost 
their luster after a whole year in the 
esophagus; glass was generally unchanged, 
but occasionally, after several years’ so- 
journ in the body, it was found to present 
a surface encrustation; the changes in 
bones were found to be so slight as to be 
practically negligible, even years after 
they had been accidentally swallowed. 


OTHER foreign bodies which have been 
removed practically unchanged after 
having decorated the interiors of children 
and adults for short periods of time are 
horn, ivory, corn, beans, nut kernels, seeds, 
hulls, peach stones, cherry pits, anthracite 
coal, chinaware, enameled ware, human 
teeth, wool and cotton fiber. 

Sometimes the lodgment of a shoe but- 
ton, nail, or coin in the lung of a child will 
be followed by symptoms closely resem- 
bling those present in tuberculosis. There- 
fore, before deciding that your child has 
tuberculosis, it would be advisable to have 
it radiographed and “‘bronchoscoped.”” In 
fact, Doctor Jackson cites the case of a 
two-year-old infant who swallowed the 
top of an umbrella handle, and at nine 
years of age developed what was appar- 
ently tuberculosis. But the symptoms of 
this "umbrella tuberculosis” rapidly dis- 
appeared upon the removal of the foreign 
body. 

One of Doctor Jackson’s most interest- 
ing operations was the removal of a glass 
collar button which had been in a woman’s 
lung for twenty-six years! In discussing 
this case, he says: “She had emaciated 
from septic toxemia until she weighed 
only ninety-eight pounds. Two years after 
removal of the collar button she had re- 
gained perfect health and to-day weighs 
one hundred and eighty-two pounds!" If 
it is proper to do so, I should like to sug- 

est that some of our thin lady friends let 
Doctor Jackson take a look for glass col- 
lar buttons. 


WILLIAM DUDLEY PELLEY, whose 
stories are well known to readers of 
this magazine, is editor of a news- 
paper in a Vermont town. Next 
month he will have an article called, 
"Human Nature—As the Country 
Editor Sees It," in which he will tell 
about the lights and shadows of life 
as they are seen from the “editorial 
sanctum" of a small-town paper. 
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The Lonesomest 


Time I Ever Had 


FIRST PRIZE 


Thanksgiving Day “2,000 Miles | 
from the Wife and Kids" | 


IVE years ago I was the contented 

editor of a weekly newspaper in a 

country town in Pennsylvania, 
where everybody knew me, and I knew 
everybody. I had a wife and six small 
kids, a garden plot, a mortgage, and most | 
of the other modern conveniences en- 
joyed by opulent country editors. | 

I had been born and raised there, and 
had never been away from home, except 
when on state occasions, before the rail- 
roads took the annual passes away from 
wed Samet I had run in to Pittsburgh 
to see Hans Wagner wallop the old pill at 
the opening of the baseball season, and 
had hurried home to write double-leaded 
editorials on the advantage of living in 
God’s country in apple-blossom time. 

Then one day, when two subscribers | 
had "stopped the paper" because they 
objected to my editorial on the location 
of the new creamery, and I was in a dis- 
couraged mood, a smooth-tongued lyceum 
representative dropped into town and 
told me that the great world was thirsting 
to hear me lecture. 

The desire to hear one's voice has 
always held a subtle fascination for men. 
Demosthenes, Cicero, Marc Antony, 
President Wilson, Bryan, Irv Cobb and | 
myself have much in common. I fell. 
Heretofore I had been chief orator at 
Sunday-school conventions, farmers’ in- 
stitutes, golden weddings, Grange picnics, 
Elks’ ‘reunions, county fairs, Memorial 
Day and Fourth of July celebrations, not 
to mention the anual round-up of the 
fighting rosth. Now I was to leave the 
field of such small endeavors and write 
my name in 72-point Gothic on the Hall 
of Fame, and I was much pleased with 
myself. 

Disregarding all friendly advice, I 
penned my editorial valedictory, turned 
over my office chair to a fat successor 
whose weight sagged it, invested in a new 
woven cane suit case and a map of the | 
United States, kissed the wife and kids 
good-by, and set gayly out upon the road 
to Utopia. 

Kind friends, if you have never listened 
to the cajoling voice of one who would fain 
induce you to go forth and lecture, and 
have not thereby been subjected to sundry 
weeks of waiting on trains, making early | 
morning connections, sleeping in every- 
thing from the lantern-loaded vestibule 
seat in the day coach to the spare bed- 
room in the new parsonage, eating against 
time in railway restaurant, chop house, 
grocery store, and village inn, speaking 
in Elks’ hall and church parlor, opera 
house, bowling alley, skating rink, and 
dance emporium, the while not one soli- 
tary face you have ever seen before rises 
in your midst, or one solitary individual 
who has ever seen or heard of anyone of 
whom you have ever seen or heard, comes 
forward to say “howdy,” you know noth- 
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Can your clothes stand punishment? 
—the “storm test” for instance 


Travelling light—only one suit. The storm has done its 
worst. 


You giveit to the bell boy as soon as you reach your room 
at the hotel. Then you sit down and hope for the best. 


Will pressing process punish the suit as though it had 
been in a prize fight? Will it go down and out? 


If it is a Michaels-Stern Value-First suit, you're safe, 
for it will stand punishment. 


Michaels-Stern Value-First Clothes weather the storms. 
Under the pressing iron, they **come back" with all their 
clean lines and smart style, for they have fullest value: 


Value—woven into the cloth 

Value—tailored into the garment 
Value—expressed by smartest style 
Value First—1last and all the time. 


Send for interesting booklet "How Clothes Help Win Success" 


MICHAELS, STERN & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Clothes 


$25 to $60 at VALUE-FIRST DEALERS 
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Illustrating HAYS 
Mahogany colored 
Cape with Two-tone 
Embroidered Back 


Says 


Gloves wearing the HAYS Button are 
so much in demand because HAYS models 
are the styles that well dressed men prefer and because 
the HAYS Button is a guarantee of First Quality 
Leather. 


Glove Leather stock sorts into three or more grades— 
but the HAYS Button is used exclusively on our First 
Quality Leather Gloves. 


Good dealers stock HAYS Gloves in all the usual 
types of construction—PXM, Pique and Overstitch. 
But for street wear and all outdoor occasions, the 
satisfactory glove is— 


Supersean) 


GLOVES Superseam stamped on the inside of a HAYS glove means that the seams will not ravel 
even though the thread be cut or broken. That’s why the Better Shops are featuring 
SINCE HAYS "Superseam" Gloves. 


1 8 5 4 Send for illustrated STYLE BOOK that shows the fashionable gloves for Fall, 1919. 
THE DANIEL HAYS COMPANY, Gloversville, N. Y. 
Ed LANGUAGES ev LISTENING 


ge ping quaint, dreamy Hawaiian A ON YOUR OWN PHONOGRAPH 
t^ oil ve cored or t bere ea We 7 d S 7 " nt home by the Cortina Phone 
pq by mail 20 simple lessons; sive [i ^ Mann. Á : ) Method 


uipment. Free trial 
ree a 
P Re gj 
music, ev ing—no extras. 7 . 
us to e story, of Ha- T 
— B You will Jove it. À * 


suy 
ew in your home. Endorsed by 
th di 
ob 5—absolutely free: t 
TRE" HAWAIIAN INSTITUTE di T 
OF MUSIC cA 


= leading universities. Book- 
let free. Easy payments. 
CORTINA ACADEMY 
Suite 500, 12 East 46th St., New York 


Spanish-French: English-Italian 


== == = " —M— 
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|| of men and women who are 
| Join the Army capturing $10.00 to $20.00 a | 
month during their spare time by introducing The 

American Magazine, Woman's Home Companion and 

Farm and Fireside. For particulars write: Chief of | 
Subscription Staff, Desk 19-A, THE CROWELL PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY, 381 Fourth Avenue, New || 


fully accredited offers 
DAY AND EVENING COURSES 


leading to the — of Doctor of Medicine and 


Surgery. Exceptional opportunities for making 
wi k Regular session begins 
ay t 


Oct. 6. Matrictlate at once. For full Informa- 
tion and catalog, address REGISTRAR 


3832 RHODES AVE. Box 14 CHICAGO 


h school. 


ing of lonesomeness. True lonesomeness 
is the almost exclusive proper of the 
lyceum lecturer, who wanders up and 
divi America, seeing everybody and 
knowing nobody, speaking everywhere 
and being spoken to nowhere. 

For a week a spurious oratorical excita- 
tion kept me up, and then a dark, deep 
blue haze set in. With every day it grew 
a little deeper and bluer. Even my 
stomach, a twelve-cylinder organism 
which had never backed into my family 
doctor's garage, grew to knocking, and 
creaking out a dirge the refrain of which 
was “I want to go home." Letters from 
the wife, with sticky penciled addenda 
from the kids, caught up to me every day 
or so. The rows of x's with which they 
ended were blurred where wet and loving 
little lips had kissed them, and ever 
word was redolent with the cry of “ Dad- 
dy, come home!" The home paper, too, 
came in, with mute evidence that the 
world was functioning back home without 
me, and the blue funk thickened until 
Sundays merged with Saturdays and 
Mondays and the calendar was pied. 

Then, one morning, in the chill of a 
North Dakota early winter, I woke to a 
realization that it was Thanksgiving Day, 
that I was two thousand miles from home, 
and that for the first time in my married 
life I was away from the wife and kids on 
a festal day. The thought made me 
physically sick. I could see across the 
files to my Pennsylvania home. On the 
kitchen table were steaming apple and 
pumpkin pies set to cool. To my tanta- 
lized nostrils rose the aroma of browning 
turkey and spiced dressing. The kids 
were even now registering their choice of 
white and brown meat, and fixing the 
orderofservice. Baby Ruthhad just now 
been voted the honor of ringing the dinner 
gong when the feast was ready. I was 
homesick, lonely. 

Eleven centuries dragged their way 
across the face of time belore I heard the 
clang of a discordant gong somewhere 
down the long hall and knew that Thanks- 

iving dinner was served—in North 

akota. I was without appetite, but 
mechanically made my way down to the 
dining-room. It was deserted, save for a 
lone diner in the greasy jumpers of a rail- 
road fireman, and a waiting maid, who 
scuttled kitchenward on my appearance. 

I sat down across the table from my 
railroad friend. He smiled at me, but 
seemed almost as abstracted as I was. 
The maid reappeared, with two heaping 
pues of turkey and damp, sticky filling. 

gazed at mine in utter weariness, and 
suddenly I caught my fellow diner's eye. 
He looked full at me, and then he burst 
forth: 

“T know exactly how you feel, stranger. 
I feel that way myself. I'm running on 
this line now for more'n a dozen years. 
Every year they send me out on Thanks- 
giving Day, and every year I swear 
they've done it for the last time. But here 
I am. My God," and the expression 
seemed less a malediction than a prayer, 
“Pd rather eat crow at home with my 
kids than eat this darned stuff!" 

A large North Dakota blizzard fogged 
up the eyes of a homesick Pennsylvania 
lecturer as he reached his hand across the 
table to a homesick North Dakota train- 
man. Brothers in misery had found each 
other. TOM HENDRICKS 
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SECOND PRIZE 


* Mother" Won't Stay Home 
Evenings 


AM having the lonesomest time I ever 

had right now. 

I am just an ordinary business man 
with a wife and three children—the kind 
the fellows call a "home chap”—and 
years ago we were the happiest family. 
Of evenings after supper the kids would 
come clattering into the living-room beg- 
ging me to read to them while Mother did 
the mending. I read them all of the 
“Leather Stocking Tales” and many of 
Dickens and Thackeray in this way. 

Then, one by one, they graduated from 
high school and went off to college, and the 
little evenings were broken up. And now 
Mother has gone in deep for club work and 
community uplift, and every evening she 
is either out or busy getting up some ad- 
dress. 

Everyone congratulates me and tells 
me I have the smartest wife in town; but 
evenings, when I'm sitting all by myself 
in our big house and the clock ticks so loud 
I can't read, I long for my wife and kids 


of the old days and wish they had just a 


little time to spend on Dad. C. R. 


THIRD PRIZE 


Friendless and Alone on 
Christmas Day 


T HAPPENED in the month of 

December. A number of things piled 
on one another to form the climax, which 
came on Christmas Day. , 

It was my first winter in the United 
States. I had spent the previous Christ- 
mas in Ireland in the home where I was 
born. We had had a happy time, my two 
brothers and I. although still sad from the 
recent death of our mother. Father had 
died many years before. 

We were very young. One brother was 
twelve, the other several years older, and 
I came in between. At the time around 
which this incident clusters I was penni- 
less. My younger brother was in Ireland 
with relatives, the older had joined the 
United States Navy. He was with the 
First Battalion,United States Marines, the 
day they carried the American colors into 
Cuba. 

In Philadelphia I had an aunt and 
cousins, of whom I knew little and had 
never seen until I landed in America. I 
was shy, diffident, unhappy and home- 
sick; taken altogether, I was not the kind 
of poor relation people like to present and 
say, “Let me introduce Cousin M.” 

I was unskilled. I knew nothing about 
housework as it’s spoken in this new land. 
I was told, however, that this was the 
only kind of work open to such as I. I 
was driven from pillar to post, until, a few 
days before Christmas, I found myself 
located in a little house away up near the 
Falls of Schuylkill, Philadelphia, in the 
capacity of maid of all work. 

he family consisted of Mr. and Mrs. 
W., a girl three years and a baby three 
weeks. Everything was topsy-turvy. 
The furniture was lying everywhere. 
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Engineer Jesse J. 
| Brooksby, 
York 


New 
Sentral 
Lines, knows the 
value of an accu- 
rate time <eeper 
in keeping on 
schedule. For ten 
years he's run his 
trains on Hamil- 
ton time. 


Back of Every Time-Table 


To get in “on time” trains must keep close 
to schedule every mile of the way. 


Conductors and engineers time their trains 


with the watches they 
watches inaccurate, 


carry. Were these 


time-tables would lose 


half their dependability and convenience. 
Because of their remarkable accuracy, Ham- 


ilton Watches have won, among America’s 
railroad men, a popularity equally remarkable. 


When you get your Hamilton, it will help 
you to catch your train as it helps the railroad 
man put that train into your station on time. 


Make Your Gift a Hamilton 
There’s accuracy, beauty, and enduring 


service in the Hamilton—an appropriate gift 
for any occasion, any season. 


Your Jeweler has a Hamilton model to suit 


every taste—from wrist 


models for men to ladies’ 


watches and thin 
bracelet models. 


Prices range from-$36.00 to $185.00. Move- 
ments, $19.00 ($20.50 in Canada) and up. 


Send today for the “Timekeeper.” You will be in- 
terested in this little booklet about the manufacture 


and care of fine watches. 


The various Hamilton 


models are shuwn with prices. 


HAMILTON WATCH CO. 


Dept. P 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents coin or stamps for 70-page book on 
ptammering and Stuttering, "its Cause aad Cure." It tells 
how I ci myself after stammering for 20 years. 


Benjamin N. Bogue, 4009 Bogue Building, Indianapolis | 


-~w -a Splendid 
v^. pas Xmas Gift 30, 


Heavy silver plate, 2 Inches wide, 
4 inch handle. It cannot drip: 
the picture tella why. Send 25 
two-cent stamps 
We've collected hundreds of gifts, 
rich In charm and sentiment, 
and pictured them in a Beautiful 
Catalog—something for everybody. 
Your list of names and our Big 
Free Gift Book is all you need. 
It's a Great Big Help. 


THE HOLMES COMPANY 
703 Elmwood, PROVIDENCE, R. L 


Ed 
| Never DripTea Strainer / 


cA / 


J 


LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


is soothing to your stum; cool, 
j Easy 


ree. Braces 

or all deformities. 

A. BUCHSTEIN CO. 
Minneapolis, Mina. 


Send for 
Catalog Today 


k as really a new profession. 
| Financial institutions more active and than 
3&7 need men trained in modern methods. 


Splendid opi. forcasbl 

plendid op ities open forc ers, , tellers, 
trust officers, etc. Make lf a Banking Expert thru 
the LaSalle Course in and Finance. Only spare 
time required. Moderate cost. 7 terms, sis 


Send for FREE BOOK 


Our free book tells all about the opportunities in Banki: 
Eke ge fe Te 
‘ormation on the le m 
Quick advancement and larger salaries. s - 
LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
“The World's Greatest Extension U: ^ 
Dept. 1033-BF. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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COLLARS 


FOLLOW THE ARROW AND YOU FOLLOW THE STYLE 
CrurrT, Peanopy £9 Co. Inc., Makers, Troy, N. Y. 
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The Depollier Waterproof and Dustproof Strap Watch 


FIELD AND MARINE 


Registered U.S. Pat. Off. 


The Depollier Waterproof Case now adopted by the Signal Corps of the United 
States Army for the saving of watch movements parchased during the war and 


for future use. 


inary strap watches were not con- 


structed to withstand the wear and tear of field duty. 


A heat-insulated disk protects the delicate 
movement from the injurious body heat of the 
arm, which has a tendency to dry or gum up 
the watch oil. 
Waterproof Oxidized Case with 14-k Solid Gold Disk 
on Back and 15-J Waltham Movement 
Write for Booklet 

JACQUES DEPOLLIER & SON 
Manufacturers of High Class Speciallies for Waltham Watches 

15 Maiden Lane - New York, N.Y. 

Dubois Watch Case Company, Established 1877 


Stamped U.S.A. only for the U. S. Army 


They had just moved in when the stork 
saw fit to arrive. I did my confused, pal- 
pitating best. I wanted to hold the posi- 
tion. I think now my over-eagerness de- 
feated itself. Mrs. W. was ill and cranky, 
and Mr. W., coming home to the chaos, 
was bearish. I was used as a shock ab- 
sorber. I tried my best, but hired girls 
were easily obtainable in those days. 

Christmas came, with its own atmos- 
phere of joy, but I was beaten so low that 
all the joy I asked was a place to stay, no 
| matter how hard the work, to keep me 
from walking the streets in search of em- 
ployment. 

Toward noon on Christmas Day, as the 
| dinner was cooking merrily, Mrs. W. 
came to the kitchen and said she would 
attend to it, and that I might go out and 
have my dinner and spend the afternoon 
with my friends or relatives. The irony 
of it—I had no friends, no place to go 
where I would be welcome. 

In the winter’s dawn that morning I 
had made an unsuccessful attempt to find 
achurch. I pursued the search during the 
afternoon. Tonet whether I located one. 
I only remember tramping the unfamiliar, 
slushy streets. I stayed out until night- 
fall. Then, tired aud hungry, I returned 
to my place of habitation. 

There was a piece of fruit cake lying on 
the kitchen table. The refrigerator was 
kept in the dining-room, locked between 
meals, but such staples as tea, coffee, and 
sugar were in the kitchen closet. I de- 
cided to make a cup of tea and have some 
cake. 

Just as I was about to sit down to this 
feast, Mr. W. came out of the dining- 
room, threw a glance of surprise at seeing 
my unwelcome self, gathered up the cake 
in its wrappings, and took it with him, 
leaving me cakeless and dinnerless. 

That scene is indelibly stamped on my 
soul. It was the last straw. My cup of 
misery was full. I had no. country, no 
home, no kindred, no dinner—and it was 
Christmas Day. 

I was too young to be philosophical. 
That evening I saw no outlet. The years 
stretched before me with rows of hostile 
faces snatching away my cakes. No one 
came to ay aid. I was not an utter fool, 
however. It took time, but I forced life 
to stand up and deliver over to me some- 
| thing a trifle better than that Christmas 
Day gift. M. H. 


“THANK God—If You Escaped Being 
Born a Genius” is Dr. Frank Crane’s 
| message to the readers of this maga- 

zine next month. Most of us did 
“escape” being geniuses and we will 
| be glad to find out why we should be 
thankful. 


To Keep the Aviator Straight 
FLYING in a dense fog, the aviator 


often loses his sense of direction, and 
| also has hard work trying to keep on an 
even keel. Dr. James jou of New 
York, has invented a compass that will 
, keep the aviator straight at all points. 
The compass card floats on kerosene in a 
| glass globe, and its antics make the 
aviator aware of his own. 
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Your Rent 


(Continued from page 9) 


We can also reduce cost by building on 
a large scale. A block of houses is cheap- 
er to put up than a single house. This 
brings us to the plan of coóperative hous- 
ing which Mr. Thomas Adams, town- 

lanning adviser to the Cabinet of the 

Demian of Canada, points out as hav- | 
ing been so conspicuously successful in 
England, in spite of the fact that the 
English people's homes, more than those 


of any other nation, are devoted by tradi- = 1 : "un 

tion to the individual home. ( individual 
The Englishman's home is his castle; E 

but the people of our large cities are al- J smart TOUT 


ready accustomed to a loose system of : 2 id l 
cooperative housing through living in Idea 
large apartment houses. There are al- 
ready central laundries, central heatin 


! spots of interest 
systems, central cold storage plants, an 


restaurants in the more expensive apart- ES Or 


ment houses. These provide the necessi- ll A 
ties for a number of families all living in we -dressed 
one building. C 
Why not extend the coóperative sys- NES men. 
tem to an entire block, turning, so to. ALS. 
speak, a block of houses inside out, so 7o pg 
that they face a central courtyard or open m as CHENEY 


space, thus providing all their occupants OK 
with light, air, sunshine and a place for gk CRAVATS 
recreation, with more actual privacy than ^o Au? 
if they faced the streets? CEN 

QE CHENEY BROTHERS 
SUCH a plan could be carried out by a NC NEW Y y RK 

housing corporation with two forms of s 

stock: loan stock, held by a housing and : 
building organization, and tenants' stock. 
All tenants could be entitled, though not 
required, to become shareholders. A por- 
tion of their rent would go toward payin 
for the stock. Tenant stockholders woul 
elect a tenant membership committee with 
representation on the Board of Directors. 
No tenant would hold stock beyond the 
premises which he occupied, and a lease 
would be terminable by a tenant at any 
time, by giving notice. 


With a coóperative system of this type | K| $ 
it is thought possible to provide a central | B 
heating plant for an entire block, a com- | Bl £ 
mon laundry, a central kitchen, communi- | E 
ty rooms for recreation, a nursery, a chil- | M34 e 

ren's playground, and a coóperative | li e First Reason 
store. M 

These ideas could be still further de- 


veloped by making tennis courts in the 
central open spaces, providing the houses 


| There may be other reasons for eating a 
dM ^ thing, but the First Reason is that it is 
with balconies opening on the central 1 , Good. That’s the Outstanding 


court, and adding other benefits which | $ h ; 
ue combine many of ae Royan B Argument for G. Washington S 
of living in the country with those of city E Coffee. It Tastes Better 


than nine-tenths of the 
coffee you find, because it is 


Years ago, in New York City, it was 
permitted to cover an entire area of land 
with buildings intended for residential 


purposes, and the result was that thou- ; REPARED Cog, / = 
sands of families lived in rooms which had | | Absolutely pure a ar Fe I» 
neither light nor outside air. The new law . i nr E rte 
provides that a tenement house may cover co f f ee TRACY f 9r P -— a | 


only; T6 per cent of the land on which it instant use when you 
stands. y 


This was a step in advance. It is | M, $ pegs on the water— 
de . Oo 


now time to take a further step. By build- t or cold. 
ing in block units—instead of putting up 
one building at a time, here, there, and 
everywhere—we need cover only 3714 
per cent of the land, provide courts thirty- 
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No. 681 KE $2.50. pair 


ROLLED PLATE 


No. 803 K B $2.50 pair 


STERLING ENAMEL 


No. 832 K $3.00 pair 
Grey enamel, black stripes 


The Craftsman’s 
Loving'Touch 


You may be sure that your 
selection of Krementz Jewelry 
is correct as to fashion, proper 
in design and wrought with 
care by skillful artisans. For 
there is nicety of touch, 
earnestness of expression and 
pride of creation in every 
Krementz piece. 


rement 


is the mark of business integrity in 
jewelry. It means full measure of 
merit and thoughtful artificing. All 
Krementz Jewelry bears this mark 
of quality "Krementz Plate" 
stamped on the back of every piece, 
and is sold by good dealers every- 
where with this protecting guarantee: 


“Uf this article proves unsatis- 
factory at any time for any 
reason, any Krementz dealer or 
we will replace it free.” 


A.Kremeni3& Cog 


Promptly Pro- 


cure Send 

n S drawings or 

model for actu- 

al search of 

U. S. Patent records. Highest references. 
Personal Service. Moderate fees. Write for 


Free Patent Book. George P. Kimmel, Patent 
Lawyer, 70-Y Loan and Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


; ENGEL 
“Art Corners" 


lack. . 
iek- Titio Nomoss. à 
gro rp ioc brins ful 


sí 
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ORCHESTRA 


and INSTRUMENTS 


Best By Test! Our Complete 
New Catalog is Ready for You. 
Any band or string instrument sold 

on our famous “‘play-while-yous 


pay” plan. Free lesson certifi- 
cate with each instrument. 


Learn To Play 


In Bands and Orchestras from 

Jenkins’ Band and Orchestra 

Books, first violin or cornet 
books free. 


JENKINS MUSIC CO. 
301 Jenkins Bidg., Kansas City, Me 


K A FOREIGN LANGUAGE! 


The War has created unlimited nities for those who 
know SPANISH, FRENCH or ITALIAN. Now is the time to 
better your position or increase your business. Learn quickly 
and easily, at home, during your spare moments, by the 
LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
and Kosenthal's Practical .inguistry 
You listen to the living voloe of & native professor pro- 
nounee the foreign language, over and over, until you 
know It. Our records fit all talking machines. Write 
for booklet, particulars of trial offer, easy terms. 
THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
918 Putnam Bidg., 2 W. 45th St, N. Y 


SPEA 


20 POT BULBS, 20c. 


6 New Purity Freesias, 1 Babiana, 1 
Bloomeria, 4 Star Bethlehem. 1 Double 


Winter Bloomi: Speo t Peas and 
Gernations (will all bloom this winter)— 
log and growing instructio: 


ictions, 
ALL MAILED FOR 20 CENTS 
Narclooge, Leonie. Dhue irinen "Philox be: 


ardy Plants, i 
P *' also splendid window plants 
‘or winter, Is, etc 


John Lewis Childs, Inc., Floral Park, N. Y. 


BECOME A 


AW YER 


Study at Home. Legally trained men win 
high positions and big success in business 
and public life. Greater opportunities 
b now thanever. Bea leader. Lawyers earn 
\ $3,000 to $10,000 Annually 
We guide you step by step. You can 


ccording to our Guarantee Bond if 
f LL. B. conferred 


et our valu- 
‘Evidence’ 


Dept. 1033-L Chicago, IIl. 


two feet wide, and have all of the homes 
open on a large court, with plenty of air 
and sunshine. 

The present type of city construction 
costs the tenant more, gives him less 
air, less light, and no place but the streets 
for his recreation. According to the fig- 
ures of the New York State Reconstruc- 
tion Commission, arrived at after a long 
period of intensive study and investiga- 
tion, it is a practical certainty that the 
new type of building would cost the land- 
lord less and pay him better, at the same 
time providing tenants with more com- 
fort for the same money they are paying 
now. 

The estimates of the cost of these 
buildings are approximately 5o per cent 
above pre-war prices; yet, allowing for 
taxes, interest, insurance, cost of opera- 
tion, and all other expenses, there would 
be a return of 6 per cent or more to the 
owner. 

Building more houses and better houses 
is the only solution of the rent problem. 
It will take time. In the meantime, the 
increase of rents must be taken as a part 
of the general increase in the cost of liv- 
ing. 

Compared with the other increases it 
is not so appalling. The Government 
has made a survey which gives some in- 
teresting figures: From July, 1914, to 
March, 1919, food went ‘up 75 per cent, 
clothing 81 per cent, fuel, heat and light 
57 per cent, sundries 55 per cent, and 
shelter 22 per cent. In some cities—Bos- 
ton, Buffalo, New- York, Pittsburgh, 
Providence, and other centers—the aver- 
age rent increase between November, 
1918, and March, 1919, was only 10 per 
cent. 

Higher increases in the same period 
were reported in Erie, Pennsylvania; 
Paterson, New peers Reading, Penn- 
sylvania; Ann Arbor, Michigan; Appleton, 

Jisconsin; Clinton, Iowa; and Duluth, 
Minnesota. 

So, taking it all together, the hardship 
is neither irremediable nor unbearable, 
and its having been brought to our atten- 
tion at this time may result in rousing the 
entire nation to the housing needs of its 
working people in such a way that a bet- 
ter method of financing and administra- 
tion will be found, and we shall have 
reached the point where economy and 
ideals go hand in hand. 


"WOOLWORTH'S SUCCESSOR,” an 
article in The American Magazine 
next month by B. C. Forbes, tells the 
story of Hubert T. Parson, the man 
who has succeeded the late Frank W. 
Woolworth as the head of the greatest 
chain of stores in the world. Parson 
has risen to this position from his 
start with the organization as a 
twelve-dollar-a-week bookkeeper. 


IN “THREE Things Learned from 
Fifty Years in Business” Mr. Houston 
Lowe, president of the Lowe Brothers 
Company, of Dayton, Ohio, gives next 
month, in an interview, a summary 
of the lessons which he has gained 
from his half century of experience. 
They are explained in a way which 
will interest everyone, whether in 
business or not. 


The Bain Twins and the “Detectative,” by ELIZABETH InoNs FoLsom 


The Bain Twins and 
the “Detectative” 


(Continued from page 52) 


| 


could move through the brush as the | 


ground-squirrel does—much better than 
the porcupine or woodchuck would do it; 
the man h 

had and she knew that somewhere within 
sight and hearing Gwendolyn was watch- 
ing, and she felt assured. Ko he ate her 
apple slowly and watched the man, who 
watched her, too. 

“Well, little girl,” he said, “it’s going 
to be dark soon. You had better be going 
down. You will lose your way.” 

“Oh, I know the way,” said Antoinette. 
“They ain't but one way down." 

He looked at his watch, looked at the 
dropping sun, where just half of it stood 
back of the trees. He stood up. 

“Now I have seen the view,” he said. 
“That was what I came for. You had 
better be going, child. Your mother will be 
wondering about you before you get down.” 

“No, sir. She won't." 

“Why not?” 

“Because I was going to Grampper's to 
stay all night." 

. “Then your grandfather will be wonder- 
ing. 
“No, sir. He won't." 

“Why not?" 

“Because he'll think I didn't start." 

The man laughed again. “You'd bet- 
ter be going, anyhow. Ishall come too." 

She looked again at the articles on the 
ground, but got up slowly. 

“Mister,” she said, “what is a count- 
erfeiter?” 3 


"THE man, who had been standing with 
his hands in his pockets, turned sud- 
denly. 

“What do you mean by that?” His 
voice was low. 

“T just wanted to know what it was," 
said Antoinette. 

His face had grown red. But for Gwen- 
dolyn in the trees back there she would 
have been afraid of the look in his eyes. 
He came roughly forward. 

“Why are you asking me that?” 

“T thought maybe you knew.” 

She did not understand why the man 
was so suddenly angry. He walked back 
and forth over the, uneven cleared space. 
Antoinette stepped over the fallen tree 
the way she had come. 

He turned. 

“Come back here!” he said sharply. 
“What are you going to tell, when you 
get down?” 

“T don’t know,” said Antoinette. 

“Well, I know,” said the man, “what 
you will tell. Now, young lady, whether 
you were spying or not, it is ail the same 
to me. You will not have a chance to re- 
port. You will stay right here until I can 


ad not heard, but Antoinette , 


On Your Teeth 


HE tooth brush alone may remove 

food debris, but it does not end the 
film. Night and day, between the teeth 
and elsewhere, that film does constant 
damage. Most tooth troubles are now 
known to be caused by it. 

It is that slimy film which you feel with your tongue. It 
clings to the teeth and gets into crevices. The ordinary 
tooth paste does not dissolve it. That is why millions of 
well-brushed teeth discolor and decay. 

That film is what discolors—not the teeth. It is the basis 
of tartar. It holds food substance which ferments and forms 
acid. Itholds the acid in contact with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, with tartar, are the 
chief cause of pyorrhea. So, despite the tooth brush, all 
these troubles have been constantly increasing. 

Now dental science, after years of search, has found a 
way to combat film. [t is embodied for daily use in a denti- 
frice called Pepsodent. It penetrates wherever the film 
goes. It lingers between the teeth. hen you use it, it 
attacks the film efficiently. We ask you to prove this by a 
ten-day test, to be made at our expense. 


See How Teeth Whiten 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube and use like any 
tooth paste. Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the slimy filn. See how teeth whiten 
as the fixed film disappears. You will realize then what a 
revolution has developed in teeth cleaning methods. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digestant of albumin. 
The film is albuminous matter. The object of Pepsodent 
is to dissolve it, then to constantly combat it. 

Pepsin was not used before because it must be activated. 
The usual agent is an acid harmful to the teeth. But science 
has discovered a harmless activating method. Because of 
patents it is used in Pepsodent alone. This method is doing 
for millions of teeth what was never done before. 

Four years of clinical and laboratory tests have proved 
the results beyond question. Leading dentists all over 
America now urge its daily use. You are bound to adopt 
it when you know it, for your children and yourself. Cut 
out this coupon—now, before you forget it—and see what 
it means to you. 


Pepsadént 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
A Scientific Product—Sold by Druggists Everywhere 
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End That Film 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


You Must if You Save Them 


Cae -— a meu m mu v m tm m t m e t eS See eS SS E m 


Send the Coupon for a ^ Ten-Day Tube Free 


get a train out. And there is no train until l ' 

morning. I’ll have to chance the train 10-Day Tube | THE PEPSODENT CO., Dept. 667 

now," he finished and looked at her with Note how ign sha toak ead: 1104.5. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 

a scowl. dep ns Mack ithéabencsi I Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
Antoinette did not answer. She knew he sli ž A See kow tk , ! 

nothing about the trains. They had noth- ey a UI HOMI j NIE tee) ee i ated eta -= 

ing to do with her. But she was thinking whiten as the fixed film disap- 4 5 

that this man had strange things up there. pears. (33 — , Address s 
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OMFORT, satisfaction 
and style come with dis- 
crimination in buying. 
Take the Shawknit silks. 
They fit snugly and hold their 
shape. The silk threads re- 
tain their full strength and 
vitality through repeated laun- 
derings. They are reinforced 
at heel, toe and sole. 


SHAW STOCKING CO. 
Lowell, Mass. 


An Ambitious Girl 


Miss Aline McDonald earned 
enough money introducing The 
American Magazine, Woman’s Home 
Companion and Farm and Fireside to 
pay for her own education and that 
of her two sisters. 


You also have some ambition. 


Possibly it is to possess something you cannot 
afford. Let us help you attain it. 


4 We want a real, live representative in your 
X. neighborhood. Ambitious people giving 

4$ N. all their time to our work are earning from 
, Desk N . 

Aa the \ $3.00 to $8.00 a day. Those securing 

h N, . . . . . 

PET Tiene, Ne subscriptions as a side line are making 

1 would lite o mate 5() cents an hour or more. 

coe PEN 

BS Send me coupon with your name and address 

"SLM N, filled in and Pll help you to realize your 

N ambition. 


Name 


| Her mind was full of the strange thing 
that the.lady who was her friend had 
wanted—that count-erfeiter—perhaps she 
would like to see what this man had here. 

“T guess l'll be goin’,” she ventured, 
as he did not speak again. 

“You will stay where you are. I am 
glad you told me that they would not 
hunt for you. I can keep you here with- 
out fear then. Sit there, I tell you! I'll 
take no chance of your babbling.” 

Antoinette sat dows: It did not occur 
to her to disobey. She was used to obedi- 
ence. The man said something under his 
breath which she did not understand. 
He put himself between her and the suit 
case while he locked it. He made every- 
thing tight and ready to move. Then he 
flung himself down on the ground .with 
some words that were familiar to Antoi- 
nette as having been spoken by Grampper 
on occasions when the cows were in the 
road. 

She sat quite still on the fallen tree, with 
her hands folded in her lap and her face 
toward the afterglow, which was splashing 
great brushfuls of red and yellow and pur- 
ple into the blue of the sky. But her mind 
was working at top speed. 


(GWENDOLYN was there, close in— 
she would not leave her—and Gwen- 
dolyn’s sharp eyes were fixed on the situ- 
ation. What was the man afraid of, and 
why would he not let her go down? Be- 
cause of something important to him, of 
course. And why had he whirled about 
when she had asked about the count-er- 
feiter? Did he have one? Was the thing 
on the ground one? If the lack of a count- 
erfeiter had reddened the eyes of the lady 
who was her friend—if she wanted a 
count-erfeiter as bad as that—and the 
man here on Slide had one.... 

It occurred to Antoinette, sitting there 
with her hands fo!ded and her eyes on the 
glow, that it wás her businesss to tell 
the lady about the man there. There was 
no chance for her to get away—he was big 
and strong and was watching her. Could 
she signal to Gwendolyn? 

She thought long and until the wa 
came to her, then she put one hand ai d 
ly behind her. The man looked up as she 
moved. She took the chance that Gwen- 
dolyn was close enough to see what she 
was doing, and with that hidden hand 
she shaped words in the deaf and dumb 
alphabet, which had been the sole excite- 
ment of their lives—the little deaf and 
dumb boy who had been a “boarder” had 
taught them his way .of talking. They 
had practiced it constantly; she believed 
that Gwendolyn could read what she 
wanted to say. She could not make her 
understand about the count-erfeiter, nor 
what to tell the lady, but she could make 
her understand that she was to slip up and 
take her place so that she could go—the 
man ou not know them apart; they 
had often tried it. 

Her fingers moved swiftly, and she 
turned her head and looked. She could 
not distinguish Gwendolyn's green-brown 
dress that blended into the underbrush, 
but her sharp ears caught, after a while, a 
movement closer. Then she told Gwen- 
dolyn to wait for a chance. It came when 
the man got up, swore briefly, and walked 
to the edge of the clearing. 

He turned back when shake was a slight 
rush of motion, but a pair of brown legs 


The Bain Twins and 


were still crossed and a brown face with 
eager eyes was looking at him. 

“Confound it, kid,” he said. “I hate to 
be rough with you, but it has to be done." 

“Yes, sir," said Gwendolyn, settling 
herself. 

She had a higher, lighter note in her | 
voice than had Antoinette, and the man 
looked at her steadily. She met his gaze 
and smiled, showing two rows of white, 
firm teeth. There had been no smile be- 
fore from the serious mouth whose owner 
sat on the fallen tree. | 

“Well, you don't seem to mind it,” he 
said. | 

“No, sir," said Gwendolyn. | 

The sunset glow had widened and faded; 
its bars of purple touched the zenith; | 
the sky had lost its color and a slice of a | 
moon looked over the balsam thicket at | 
the edge of the summit. A breeze, sprung | 
to life in the forest, came out with a e | 
fresh dampness, and Gwendolyn dragged 
her skirt to cover her knees and sunk 
neck into her collar. The man bats at 


her. 

“Cold, kiddie?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Gwendolyn prom tly. 

He got up. "I'll give you a coat." Then 
he hesitated. "Look here, do you know 
what i it means to keep a promise?” 

“Yes, sir.’ 

“What?” 

Gwendolyn was silent. | 
“If you make a promise and then don’t 
keep it, do you know what happens to 

you?” 


“Yes, sir." 

“What?” 

“You go to the bad Place.” 

The man laughed. “Are you answering 
my question or is that advice?” 

Gwendolyn looked mystified, and he 
went on ingratiatingly: 

“If I will let you go down, will you 
promise not to say anything about having 


seen me u ap here?” 
"ll promise," 


“Yes, 
glibly 

He looked hard at her, and knitted his 
brows. “Odd,” he said aloud. Then: 

“PIl take no chances with you, I guess. 
Wrap this coat around you, and then you 
can show the way down as soon as it's 
light." 


said Gwendolyn 


N THE meantime Antoinette had slid 

through the brush, trying Gwendolyn's 
methods as far as she knew them. She 
passed the pile of berries at the foot of the 
rocks; she ran on down as fast as the com- 
ing night would let her. It was dark in the 
thick places and Antoinette had not been 
out much after dark. Nights were mys- 
terious things tanged with ghost stories, 
filled with crackling dangers. She had 
never been out alone in a dark like that. 
She could not keep the trail; something 
rattled the brush close to her, two sparks 
looked at her from the darkness. 
sprang away, missed her footing, and fell 
over a ledge and to a lower level. A dig ^ 
branch caught and tore her as she fell. 
was hard to find the place to stand in 
the new strange blackness. 

Her sleeve was ripped from wrist to 
shoulder; the branch Rad taken the skin 
too; blood was spreading warmly over her 


She | 


the " 


shoulder and down her breast. She put 
her hand into the front of her dress where 


she had put the blue silk handkerchief, | 


and it was wet and sticky. 
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The comfortably dressed man is the one whose every move- 


ment is easy and free. 


Presidents are a means to this end. 


They hold the trousers just right besides. 


Made from light, medium or extra heavy, Shirley-woven elastic 


webbing—for dress, business or hard usage. 
Metal parts are brass and will not rust. 
Be sure the name—“President’—is 


your height. 
antee Band on each pair. 


Length to suit 
Guar- 


on every buckle—it stands for comfort, service and satisfaction. 


PRESIDENT SUSPENDER CO. 
SHIRLEY, MASS. 
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A well known 
house (name on re- 
quest) wroteus: “Mail 
order sales 25% greater 
since using Env.O- 
Blanks. We consider 
this a remarkable per- 
centage. Best induce- 
ment to draw mail or- 
ders we have ever 
used.” 


Env-O-Blanks 


TWO-IN-ONE 
Dr amad Patented 1908 and 1917 
W are the way of least resistance, 
Marshall Order after being written, is fold. 


€d, sealed and mailed without en- 
velope. Also put up in books. 
Supply your customers with 
Env-O-Blanks and watch 
your mail business grow, 
Samples and Prices on Request 
American Loose Leaf Mfg. Co. 
Sole Makers. 115 N. Green St., Chicago 
Good territory still open for successful salesmen 
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Symphonic Pianos 
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the Symphonic Piano, the Symphonic Player Piano (which any- 
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your Catalog. 


Lisskitt Co, Desk PAM-1019, Buffalo, N. Y. 


| “Oh, it is blood!” she wailed aloud; 


| 
| 
| 
| 


nice handkerchief has blood on it!’ 

She ran on, stumbling, falling often. 
Her limbs did not carry her firmly. Down 
to her waist, inside her dress, she was wet 
with the warm stickiness. She had quite 
lost her way, and knew only that she was 
going down and that at the end of all that 
down was the lady who was her friend, 


| and who wanted a count-erfeiter so very 


much. 

When she came suddenly into a cross 
rail, she knew she was against a fence 
somewhere, and she climbed and cepted 
to the road outside. It was a road, but 
she did not know what one. There was no 
light except from some aloof stars that 
were chill watchers of her trouble. She 
ran on down the road, waiting for some- 
thing that should tell her where she was. 
Once a dog barked across the dark, but 
she did not know the bark. Then some 
faint tinkles of a cow bell came to her. 
She stopped instantly. There was some- 
thing to cling to; she knew the note ofevery 
cow bell in her own valley. She listened 
and it came again, faint, sleepy, soothing, 
reminiscent of soft bed and tucked-in 

lanket. 

“It’s Mis’ Victor's bell!” she cried. 
"I'm right! I’m right!” 

She turned a corner in the dark then, 
with sure certainty, and ran across a 
broad stretch of meadow, thick with 
stones, tangled with long grass. There 
was a faint light in the rear of the farm- 
house. She stumbled to the porch and 
beat her hands against the door. She was 
crying aloud with pain and fright and re- 
lief. 


MBs. VICTOR opened the door and 
held her lamp above her head; her curl 

papers crowned her broad face, her figure 

was a great expanse of spotted calico. 

“Why, it’s one of them Bain twins!” 
she cried. “Wot’s the matter? Wich o' 
them twins are you?" - 

“I want to see the lady who is my 
friend,” gasped Antoinette, 

“She’s gone to bed. You can’t bother 
the lady. What's the matter?” 

“I want her! I want to see the lady!” 
And her voice rang high. 

A door at the head of the stairs opened, 
and Antoinette heard a voice and saw the 
lady who was her friend coming down the 
stairs. 

“I wants the detectative!” Antoinette 
called to her. 

"What do you mean, you poor little 
thing?” and the lady was putting her arms 
around Antoinette. "See how this child 
is hurt, Mrs. Victor!" 

"I wants the detectative," wailed 
Antoinette again. 

"Why, she wants you," said the lady 
to the man who came down the stairs, too. 

Antoinette stopped crying and looked 


p. 
"He has a count-erfeiter," she said, 
"You can get it off him." 
The man sprang forward. 
“T found him," said Antoinette, swell- 


| mg with pride. “I am savin’ him for you. 
| Gwendolyn is keepin’ him. He thinks 


Gwendolyn is me,” she finished grandly. 

Before the early mist had lifted, a si- 
lent group waited at the end of the trail 
to Slide. Out of the cold darkness of the 
forest the man with the bags made a brief 
rush, which was ended quickly, 


As they led him 
Gwendolyn, smiling broadly as 
heroine of the moment. 

“How did you do it?” he exclaimed. 
Then he saw another little girl in a green- 
brown dress, with a bandaged shoulder, 
with serious, familiar eyes and an un- 
smiling mouth, and he put his hand to his 
face bewilderedly and looked again. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Victor, whose curl 
papers still rose high, “nobody ever could 
tell them Bain twins apart, but it’s the 
firs’ time it’s ben any good not to tell ’m.” 


away he looked at 
the 


“MURPHY’S MUMMY” is the title 
of a story next month by D. Wooster 
Taylor, a newcomer in this magazine. 
It is a mystery story, so of course it 
has a thrill. But unlike most stories 
of its kind, it keeps you smiling as 
well as wondering. 


How I Got a Better 
Job 


I LOST my shipping-clerk job, and got 


another—but in a unique way. 

Having tried want ads, following up the 
*Help Wanted" columns of the newspa- 

rs, and three employment agencies, I 
ound myself still jobless. mployers 
seemed to be looking for cheaper and 
younger help. 

One day, after a personal canvass of the 
business houses had left me weary and dis- 
couraged, a manager's name on a door 
gave me an idea. I reasoned that a nicely 
written, well-worded letter carefully timed 
to reach an employer personally in the af- 
ternoon would secure better attention 
than if he received it in the midst of his 
heavy morning mail, surrounded as he 
usually is with telephone calls and intri- 
cate business transactions of every kind. 

Accordingly I obtained the names of 
the managers of wholesale houses where 
things looked inviting and prosperous. On 
my way home I inquired at my nearest 
sub: t-office station just how to mail to 
reach these men on a mid-afternoon de- 
livery. I then carefully thought out the 
most direct form of application likely to 
appeal to a business man, but purposely 
omitted my age, forty-three, because re- 
cent bitter experiences had taught me 
the market demanded younger men. All 
the next day I labored over my penman- 
ship on fifty of these, which were dated in 
advance, that they might be mailed at the 
same time, and folded but twice before 
being placed in their respective envelopes. 

Three days after I mailed them I re- 
ceived thirty-seven replies, all of an en- 
couraging nature. Some of these read 
briefly, *Please call at your earliest con- 
venience," others on elaborate stationery 
hinted at possible future vacancies. 


I tried out three positions, spending | i 


some little time in each while seeking | 
the best opportunities for advancement. | 
While thus engaged a vacancy occurred 
in one of the many concerns who had sent 
me letters which merely read “application 
on file, etc.” An interview opened up my 
one great chance. I have been with this 
concern now eight years and am soon to | 
go on the road for them. NS 7 


How I Got a Better Job 


Never in nearly 34 of a century busi- 
ness existence have we offered such amazing 
bargains as against pr ing prices. Due 
to very unusual conditions, this old diamond 


banking house, rated at more than $1,000,000.00, 
has been making thousands upon thousands 
of additional loans on high grade jewels. 
Many loans not repaid means extremely large 
numbers of diamonds to dispose 


aw 
below full market prices. x 


WhyPayFullPrices 


We send the diamond or watch you 
sclect on approval. Try to match it for 60% 
more—that's our challenge. Customers write: 
“My $45 cluster value here at. $150.00" 

e stone I bought of you for $75. I could 
duplicate for less than $162.00." Hundreds 
of letters like these. Names on request. 


Send Coupon for 
Latest Bargain List 


the ordinary cat- 
detail, The list con- 


card and mail today. You will be ander no 


Jos. De Roy & Sons 


tion, Send the coupon now. 


Jos. De Roy & Sons, 5855 De Roy Bldg. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


References Pto ce oak ar Bradstrest's Marine 


Only Opposite Post Office 


Nat'l Bank, 


E Earth T d 


OMEN "5i." 


Banks are emploring hundreds of women in every de- 

partment of bank work, even up to cashier. Glean 

pleagant work, with men’s k 

Bend fer free, book. Mowerican School of Banking, 
r corn, Pres, American ool 

cLene Bidg., Columbus, Ohio. PET 


pay. You can learn by mail. 
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Craining for Authorship | 
How to write, whatto write, f 


and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master lhe 

‘art of self- expression. Make T 
your spare time profitable. 
"Turn your ideas into dollars. | 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing. Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
, Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
| for many years editor of Lippincott's Magazine, and 
| a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
|! Frank, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—"play work," he 
calls it Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old, The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly, recommending our courses. 


We publish The Writer's Library. We also publish The 


Writer's Monthly, especially valuable for its full reports of 
the Titerary market. Besides our teaching service, we offer a 
manuscript criticism. service. 


150-page illustrated catalogue free 
Please address 


lll The Home Correspondence School 
j Dep't. 134, Springfield, Mass. 


INCORPORATED 1904 
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Pittsburgh 
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Gentlemen: Please send me 
free and prepaid, your latest 
bargain list of diamonds, 
watches and other jewelry. It ls 
understood I assume no obligation of 
m. any kind. 


Name. 


and write me for information 
how you can pay your most 
bothersome bills with money 
earned by acting as our rep- 
resentative for The American 
Magazine, Woman's Home 
Companion and Farm and 
Fireside. 


Commission and Bonus. 


Chief of Staff, Desk 23A 

The Crowell Publishing Company 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Please tell me how I can act as your representative 
and earn enough to pay my most bothersome bills. 
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| HOW TO CHART 


This is addressed to both 
employers and employees 


Double your earning power 
and speed up your mind 
Analyze by charte Save by charts 


= 


Buy by charts Manage by charts 
Convince by charts Prove by charts 
Decide by charts Read by charts 


Invent by charts 
Organize by charts 
Plan by charts 


Think by charts 
Study by charts 
Work by charts 
Teach by charts Talk by charts 

Sell by charts Advertise by charts 


ITH Charts you can separate 
; any complicated and difficult 
problem into A BC units, after which 
you can put them together and take 
apart—explain—create— prove—test 
every conclusion—see and prove the 
value of new conclusions. 
Our fundamental principles of Chart- 


i i i ter Course, |“. : 
"ig s -laid oui m odr -Master : Course, | give only about forty per cent of his best; 


once learned can be instantly applied to 
any business, problem or plan—no matter 
how unfamiliar to you that particular busi- 
ness, problem or plan may be. 
Itisthe‘‘All-Business’’ Training Course. 
It makes you a master in—thinking clearly 
—talking convincingly —in doing anything 
thoroughly. With this Master Course in 
Charting you can instantly—chart your 
business—your work — your plans— your 
studies — your family expenses. 


ONE LESSON FREE 


If you are an employer or an ambitious 
employee—if you have your eye on bigger 
business or a bigger job or, better, on mak- 
ing your own work more effective and 
valuable—learn Charting and apply it to 
your work. Let us show you—let us send 
you the first of these fifteen lessons, as a 
sample— Free. Please use the letterhead of 
the firm you are associated with. You will 
benefit instantly. Read it carefully—it will 

ve you an 

CHART-CRAFT| ides sf the 

simplicity, 

clearness and 

thoroughness 

of the entire 
Course. 


BUSINESS CHARTING INSTITUTE 
701 Kesner Bldg., 5 No. Wabash Avè., Chicago 


A BANKER 


Prepare by mail in spare time for this attractive profes- 
sion in which there are great opportunilies for both men 
and women. Send at once fer {ree book, "How to 
Become a Banker,'' by EDGAR G. ALCORN, President. 

merican School of Banking, 4 McLene Bidg, Columbus, Ohio 
—————————————CÓÉÉÓÉÓÉÉÓÉÉÉÉER- 


i Artistic 
Spark 


Screens 


Made to 
Order 


YOUR OPEN FIRES are perfectly SAFE with 

one of our Made-to-Order Spark Screens. 
Extremely attractive, fit exactly, give abso- 
lute protection from flying sparks. Strong, 
durable, and handsome. Two solid brass 
handles. Send today for individual Meas- 
urement Blank and Price List. Orders 
promptly filled and shipped. 


OLIVER WHYTE CO., Inc. 
21 Cornhill Boston, Mass. 


|! happen to 


The Swelled Head 


(Continued from page 61) 


he was entirely too confident. He could 
not understand wh 


a finished product? a far-heralded phe- 
nomenon? What, then, was the use of all 
this tiresome grind of long, hard training 
—of giving up smoking and other habits 
hardly calculated to give the stamina 
needed for gridiron strife? 

Working on this basis, he was very 
much astonished to find that he was not 
picked for the team, but that his place 
was taken by a good hard-working plugger 
who gave all he had to give, but who had 
neither the speed nor the strength of the 
discarded player. 

But the plugger wasn’t carrying the 
handicap of a swelled head! Fle knew 
that his only chance to get there was to 
give one hundred per cent of all he had to 
offer. The other entry was willing to 


and forty = cent of greatness did not 
e quite as useful as one hun- 
dred per cent of normal worth. 


ONE of the most peculiar forms of 
swelled-head mania that ever de- 
veloped outside of the succulent but 
vital statistics belonged to a certain 
major league pitcher whose name has 
adorned more than one flashy headline 


across the continent. This man believed | 


that he was the best pitcher in baseball. 
He also admitted that he was the main- 
stay of his club—which had several other 
stars—and that upon his pitching de- 
pended the pennant chances of his team. 

But there was no sign of arrogance 
linked to his attitude. He took it all with 
tremendous seriousness, watched his con- 
dition closely and pitched his arm off 
to win. He won game after game; and 
after each victory he saw himself more 
and more as the main hope of his clan. 
He finally worked himself into such a 
mental attitude that he cracked, and 
his downfall was as spectacular as his 
rise. He had simply worked himself out 
attempting to hold a standard which he 
believed to be his normal stride, but 
which happened to be several jumps be- 
yond his true speed. 

This type of egotism is neither annoy- 
ing nor harmful, for it recognizes the 
interests of others. This man chanced to 
believe that if anything happened to him 
the entire ball club would cave in with a 
resounding crash. Therefore he took ex- 
ceptional care of himself to see that no 
such terrible dénouement would ever 
come to pass. And when the club con- | 
tinued to win after his slump had set in, 
he still believed that the victorious im- 
petus was due to his early efforts. And no 
one begrudged him this belief, in the 
knowledge that he had given the best he 
had, and a trifle more. 

The egotism of a man who is giving 
one hundred per cent of what he has is 
never one tenth as annoying as the ego- 
tism of the nonproducer who insists upon 
letting you know that he could be a star 
at any assignment, if he only cared to | 
take a hand and sit in. This latter type 
is the world’s record goat obtainer. 


he should train and | 
work as others did. Wasn’t he already 


Antiseptic 
and waterproof 


A first-aid preparation for 
cuts, scrapes and little skin 
injuries. 


“Never Neglect a 


Break in the Skin” 


Be sure you get 
New-Skin, not an 
inferior substi- 
tute. Smile, but 
insist. 


AIl Druggists— 
15 and 30 cents. 


NEWSKIN CO. 
NEW YORK 


Invest Your Spare Time 
It’s Worth Money to Me 
MAZEN it comes to investing 


money— we've all about gone 
the limit with Liberty Bonds and Vic- 
tory Notes. But the investing of 
SPARE TIME is a different story. 


You have some ODD HOURS that 
are worth at least $0.50 — possibly 
$1.00 or more—to me. Each month 
you can add from $5.00 to $25.00 to 
your regular income by representing 
The American Magazine, Woman's 
Home Companion, Collier s — The Na- 
tional Weekly, and Farm and Fireside 
in your locality. 

The coupon below will bring you some valuable 


hints on how to earn dividends on your spare 
time. Fill it out and return it TO-DAY. 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 19-A, 
The Crowell Publishing Com; ny, 
381 Fourth Ave., New York ity. 


I would like to invest lime. 
me how ee tees 


Please show 
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Address ss 
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ALWAYS REFLECT 


BUTCHER'S 


BOSTON POLISH 
or Hard Wax Finish 


1 Ib. covers 300 sq. ft 


Get a can today and prove it to your 
own satisfaction. Try it not only on 
your floors but on Furniture, Linoleum, 
and your Automobile. 

It forms a coat of great durability, thussaving 
in the labor cost of frequent refinishing 


Don't vse cheap polishes which require fre- 
quent renewal. 


40 YEARS OF SERVICE IN 
AMERICAN HOMES 


attest its quality. 

If you do not know Butcher's Polish, we will 
send you a sample package for 25 cents which 
about covers the cost of postage and material 

Butcher's Liquid Polish (wax) is very easily 
applied and excellent for Furniture, Linoleum, 
and woodwork receiving light wear. 

Butcher's No. 3 Reviver will renovate that 
worn floor and bring back the color and grain of 

the wood. 


For sale by high class 
dealers everywhere 


The Butcher Polish Co. 
Brewer Bldg. 
Boston Mass. 


MakesWalkingamfortable 
on Artificial Limbs 


The problem of providing a 
cushion or bearing that would 
make walking comfortable with an 
artificial limb has been solved by 
a man who needed it himself — 
Emmett Blevens—who wears two 
artificial limbs and is a maker of 
them. 

The bearing is made of a com- 
position of soft sponge rubber— 
its accommodation to the weight 
of the body resembles real flesh. 
It is worn between the tops ofa 
patent double-top stump stocking. 
Can be used with any make of 
artificial limb; no special adjust- 
ments are necessary. 


Write for Booklet and Sample of 
Material. 


Booklet showing the new bear: 
ing and how it is adjusted will 
be mailed to anyone interested. 
Contains letters from people 
wearing the new bearing and 
walking in comfort thought im- 

possible before its invention. 


Write today to 


EMMETT BLEVENS CO. 
WALKER BLDG.LOUISVILLE KY. 


There is an old Arabian motto which 
to my mind is one of the great classics 
of all time. It is “Know Thyself.’ The 
citizen: who follows this slogan will never 
have the swelled head, for the simple 
reason that in knowing himself he will see 
that his virtues are offset by many faults, 
that his strong points are counterbalanced 
by many weaknesses. 

One of the greatest examples of this in 


his younger days was Ty Cobb, the great- | 
est offensive player of the game, who has | 


led his league at bat in eleven out of 
thirteen seasons. When Cobb first broke 
in, he had a certain amount of chestiness 
attached to his lithe person, but there was 
no boastfulness nor open conceit. Cobb 
saw that he was only a fair base-runner, 
so he went forth alone, to slide and 
prsedee by himself, hours at a time. He 
kept plugging at this art until he knew 
that he could handle himself around the 
bases. 

Shortly afterward he began to find that 
he was weak against left-handers. Al- 
though a natural batsman, with all the 
needed instincts, he made no attempt to 
kid himself along this line. Realizing 
that he was weak against left-handed 
pitching, he promptly set out to correct 
the fault. At morning practice he got all 
the left-handers he could find to pitch 
to him. And if there were none avail- 
able from the team he would pick up 
corner lotters or camp followers, and set 
them to work, blazing away at his weak- 
ness. 

Cobb continued this process until he 
had solved the mystery of left-handed 
pitching. He stuck to it until he could feel 
an earned confidence in facing them 
through the test of pennant play. If 
Cobb in those early days had been swell- 
headed enough to believe that he would 
soon come to hit left-handers through his 
natural ability, he would never have set 
the record that now waits against his 
name. 


KNOW Thyself—and the rest is as 
simple as two plus two. Men study 
their opponents in business and in sport— 
study their methods and their styles. 
How many of them study themselves? 
How many try to build up their weak 
points, acknowledging to their own souls 
their many defects as they plan to im- 
prove and grow? 

There was another prize-fighter or 
boxer—you know his name well—who 
was matched to defend his title. He had 
been warned that he had a tough customer 
to meet, but he refused to see it. Wasn’t 
he the champion of the world at that 
weight? 

If he had only followed that ancient 
injunction to Know Thyself, he would 
have seen this. 

First, that he had been carousing too 
much and was in poor condition. 

Second, that he had grown soft through 
lack of training, and that his stamina 
was slipping. 

Third, that his speed and footwork were 
not up to old standards. 

Knowing all this he would have plunged 
into hard training in order to rebuild his 
weakened vitality. But he refused to 
acknowledge any such status of affairs. 
He was the champion of the world, and 
therefore the best man in the world at 
his weight, and he could whip any man 


Post Card Brings This 
175-Page Jewelry Book 
From orld’s Largest 


Mail Order Jewelers 


BAIRD-NORTH CO., Gold and Silversmiths—established in 
1895—now the largest mail order jewelry house in the world— 
will send FREE AND POSTPAID, on request, their wonder- 
ful money-saving Jewelry Book containing thousands of beau- 
tiful articles in jewelry, 
diamonds, watches, silver- 
ware,leather goods, toilet 
sets, "engraved stationery. 
hand} bags, fine cutlery, 
etc., etc. Everything is 
sold the “Baird-Nortb 
way,” direct to users at 
a substantial saving and 
with: the distinct under- 
standing thatif you are not 
absolutely satisfied your 
money will be promptly re- 
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leather case. 
BAIRD-NORTH 
SAVES YOU MONEY 


Order any or all of the 
three articles shown here, 
which are but faint sugges- 
tions of the unlimited selec- 
tion offered by the 10,000 
articles in the BAIRD- 
NORTH Jewelry Book, 
which contains everything 
in jewelry, diamonds, 
watches, silverware, leather 
goods, cutlery, and choice 
novelties. for personal and 
home use. 


POST CARD 

BRINGS BIG VALUES 

Just write on a post card 
"Send me the 175-Page 
Jewelry Book Free" and 
it will come to you FREE 
AND POSTPAID. Thank 
you for the inquiry. 


Baird-North Co. 


Dept. 31 Providence, R. I. 


Scarf Pin, en- 
graving free. 


Pendant set 
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MAIL POST CARD NOW 


for \75-PAGE FREE BOOK 
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of your own and earn big 
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sional fees, making and fitting a foot specialty to 
measure; readily learned by anyone at home in a 
few weeks; easy terms for training, openings every- 
where with all the trade you can sttend to. No cap- 
ital required or goods to buy, no agency or soliciting. 
Address Stephenson Laboratory, 16 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 
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Learn To Write 
Short Stories 


OU can now learn to write Short Stories, Photoplays, Mag- 
asine and Newspaper articles in your own home. Those day dreams of 
yours may mean a future to you because you can now learn how to 
ut them in marketable form through a new efficient training. Writing 
not a "gift from Heaven." The ability to write is acquired — just 
like any other ability. And YOU can acquiretheability through Hoosier Institute 
training, right in your own home during your spare time. You receive personal in- 
struction. You will find the work fascinating and it will be surpising how 
your writing improves. Send the coupon today for special offer. 


Writers Are Needed 


There are 24.868 publications, the 
majority of which buy short stories and fea- 
ture articles. The demand for short stories 


Jack London Said: 


“I like your 
simple, direct, 
straight - from -the 


photoplays is tremendous. 

will be paid for short stories — shoulder method 
of presenting the 
matter. As some- 
what of a veteran 
in the short story 
game, I feel justificd 
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AYS Dr. W. R. P. 
Emerson of Boston, 
a noted authority on 
undernourished children. 
“I selected WOMAN’S 
HOME COMPANION 
for this work because I 
knew it would carry 
the campaign through 
from start to finish. 
The COMPANION 2s carrying the campaign 
through, with the wonderful series of Dr. 
Emerson’s articles, charts, records, photo- 
graphs, practical and easy-to-follow directions 
for parents. See the October 
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they sent against him with anything like 
the same displacement. : 

He had forgotten that he had won his 
title through a long siege of training, 
through careful preparation, and through 
an intimate study of his early defects, 
which proper coaching had ironed out. 

He had i forgotten everything except 
that he was world’s champion. He, too, 
had all the necessary confidence when he 
entered the ring. But after the eighth 
round, when he had been unable to 
flatten out his opponent, and when he 
found that his stamina was fading out, 
this confidence began to give way to 
despair. ae 

ou could read in his face, as he strug- 

gled and gasped, blocked and jabbed, and 
in vain tried to break through, the migh 
regret that he had not prepared himself 
for such a test. There fad been a time 
when he could have sailed into this man 
and smote him hip, thigh, and jaw. But 
all that was back in a day before his 
ingrown egotism had blinded him to the 
fact that a championship, won by hard 
work, had to be defended by the same 
ancient method. 

More than one title holder has landed 
upon the soapy chute that leads to defeat, 
for the same cause. 


AET ER all, it isn’t very hard for a man 
to stand trouble or defeat. Any man 
with a normal amount of red blood cours- 
ing through his veins can not only stand 
up under defeat, but learn from it and 
profit by it. 

But it takes a one hundred per cent 
man to stand success. A man should 
study himself through failure. But, more 
than all, he should study himself and 
know himself after he has acquired a 
measure of success. Reaching the height, 
or the approximate height, is no eas 
assignment. But holding it against all 
comers is infinitely harder. The human 
tendency, once a man has succeeded, is to 
lay success to some mysterious personal 
attribute of greatness; in short, to de- 
velop the swelled head. It is for this 
reason that, while numberless people 
succeed at one time or another, only a 
few maintain their success to the end of 
the route. 

In 1914, the Boston Braves started 
from last place around July 1st. By 
hustling every foot of the way up, by 
working, striving, fighting, and giving 
their all, they not only won a pennant, 
but later on literally smashed the famed 
Athletics in four successive world series 
games. 

Their earnestness, their loyalty, their 
willingness to give everything they had 
to the cause of success carried them 
through. They were invincible. Six 
months later I dropped in on their spring 
camp. They were an entirely different 
outfit. There was a collective swell- 
headedness about the majority of the 
line-up. They took the pennant for 
granted and in the main they trained as 
they felt like training. Youngsters who 
had been eager and willing to learn the 
year before, now resented any suggestion 
or advice from older players. Several of 
the veterans were in poor condition 
through lack of work. 

They thought: “Oh, we are the team 
that came from last place, beat the Giants 
and smashed the mighty Athletics. Why 
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train for a mere pennant race, starting 
from scratch?” 

The result was that another ball club 
took their place at the top and they have 
never won a pennant since. 


] ASKED the manager of a club that 
had won three pennants why his team 
had dropped so low the fourth year out, 
ahpa most of his stars still were with 

im. 

“Swelled beans!” he replied. “After 
winning three times, it never occurred 
to them they could ever get trimmed. 
Why, you can’t give any of ’em any 
advice any more. You can’t teach ’em, 
for they think they know it all. We got a 
bad start and I saw what was coming. I 
tried to tell 'em. No use! Now they're 
down in the second division, and they'll 
stay there. And the worst part of it is 
they won't face the truth, but lay all 
their trouble to bum umpiring and tough 
breaks. You can't do anything with a 
bunch of swelled heads anyhow." 

You can't— until inevitable Destiny, 
through their own stupidity, lowers them 
to earth again and they suddenly realize 
that success is a matter of hard work, 
opportunity, a fair share of luck, and the 
humbleness of appreciating that only 
eternal vigilance and labor will win the 


day. 

i have seen more than one university 
football star ruined for life because the 
adulation and the acclaim he received in 
his brief day of glory turned his head and 
made him believe that the world already 
was at his feet. Whereas the world, the 
minute he stepped into it, was ready to 
plant both feet on his head when it found 
that he was in the way, or not willing to 
carry on his share of the contribution. 
Only the chosen few can soak in the 
applause of the crowd in the knowledge 
that by to-morrow the crowd will have 
forgotten all about it, or will be just as 
ready to sit with thumbs down when the 
tide has turned. 


SAMUEL A. DERIEUX will have an- 
other dog story next month. In ‘‘Old 


Frank Sees It Through" you will meet | 


the same dog and the same boy you 


got acquainted with in ‘Paradise . 


Regained" and other stories by Mr. 
Derieux. The illustrations are by J. 
Knowles Hare. 


Next We'll Have Concrete 
“Woodwork” 


NEW form of concrete into which 
nails may be driven after it has 
hardened, as easily as they could be 
hammered into wood, has been invented 
by the director of the public works 
laboratory at Ottawa, Canada. It is 
being tried out in the new Parliament 
"Building at the Canadian capital, where, 
among other novel uses, it goes to form 
the ceiling of the large chamber. The 
new building material is said to take a 
high polish, or it can be stained and 
gramen to look like ordinary woodwork. 
t is prepared and applied in much the 
same manner as ordinary concrete. 


"You should have used a DAYLO!” 


ü Jy BEN you go poking into the back of a closet, into the corner 

of the attic, or down cellar—always use a Daylo for light. Then 

you won't have this happen. It is thoughtlessness like yours in the 
careless use of matches that keeps us firemen on the jump.” 


You can’t afford to take a chance on matches, candles or other flame 
lights near inflammables. Always use a DAY LO— it goes anywhere safely. 


Remember—the cost.of one small fire is many times the price of a Daylo 


that guarantees safety. 


October 5 to 12 is Daylo Safety First Week, in honor of National Fire 
Prevention Day, October 9. Taio dealers everywhere are demonstrating the 


hundreds of uses of this handy 


ight which mean safety insurance. 


Get the 


Daylo you need at any store displaying the Daylo “Safety First” Medal design. 
AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS 


of National Carbon Company, Inc. 


Long Island City 


New York 


In Canada: Canadian National Carbon Company, Limited, Toronto, Canada 


Refri 


Conserve food perfectly 


gerator s 


"PAUL. 


Learn Music 
At Home! 


ST MINN 


le inners or advanced pupils. Plain, simple, 
systematic. 16 years’ success. Start at once. Send your 
naive and get free booklet by return mail. Address U.S. 
School of Music, 4410 Brunswick Bidg., New York City 


nm "For v1 
\ Distinguished. y 


Service” 
Sones 


| 12 Congress Street 


Pittsburgh Bible Institute 


Prepares for the Gospel ministry and for all forms of Christian work. 
Tuition is free. 

The student of little means and even of no means is given an oppor- 
tunity for training. 

| The Institute stands for the full Inspiration; of Scripture; the full 


Godhead; the Deity of our Lord; the Atonement; the ne- 
cessity of regeneration, and the work of the Holy Spirit. 


It differs from most Bible Institutes in its teaching on the ages. 


| Send for some of its free sermons and tracts. 


For further information, address 
Rev. C. H. PRIDGEON 
PITTSBURGH, PA 


`” him. 
want; he will see to it that your wants are, 
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Human Beings—As Seen by a Waiter 


French scholar—and it nearly always gives 
offense to intimate that a man’s (or wom- 
an’s) pronunciation is faulty—by asking 
what is meant by the jargon, or running 
the risk of bringing in the wrong dish. For 
nothing seems to make a person so angry 
as for a waiter to bring him a steak when 
he ordered spring lamb—or thinks he 
ordered it. 

Here’s another “amiable weakness” 
that crops out every now and then: In 
order to show that he knows what a 
finger bowl is, and to make people believe 
that he simply can’t get along: without 
one, and that he has been accustomed to 
one all his life, a man (or woman) will call 
for that article in a voice which he intends 
not only for the waiter’s ears, but for the 
ears of other diners. 

And while on the subject of the finger 
bowl I must say a word about the stage 
joke, old as the hills, where the “Rube” 
drinks out of that vessel. Well, maybe 
because everybody has heard of it, every- 
body has learned not to do it. One thing 
I know—I have served in all sorts of 
hotels all over the world, and never have 
I seen man, woman, or child drink out of 
a finger bowl. 

I have seen men—and a few women also 


—use it as a wash basin, though. I have: 


seen them crowd their hands down into 
it, making it a hand bowl instead of a 
finger bowl. My impulse then is to bring 
on soap and towel, so that the job may be 
complete. But whatever my impulses are, 
I stand behind the chair, and my face, 
as I have said before, is a mask. 


SOME people entering the handsome 
~J dining-room of a famous hotel think 
that all this art, all these beautiful sur- 
roundings, are intended to overawe and 
frighten them. Just the contrary is the 
intention, and just the contrary is the 
effect. Everything has been planned to 
give a feeling of security and of poise and 
well-being. * he management wants you 
to feel at home; and you will feel more at 
home in a really first-class place than in a 
gaudy one. Try it and see, if you never 
have. Remember that the hotel is glad 
to have you. Remember that no waiter 
of the right kind—and good hotels are 
careful to get the right kind—thinks the 
less of you because you are not experi- 
enced, and because you ask a few ques- 
tions. He is there to answer your ques- 
tions; he is there to serve you. He wants 
you to enjoy your meal. His professional 
ride is aroused if you do enjoy it, and 
owered if you do not. If you are un- 
certain about what to order, leave it to 
ust tell him in general what you 


supplied, and he will not smile up his 
sleeve. 
And do not think you are called upon 


to order a big meal. Lavish dinners in- 


dicate the novice, not the man used to 
good hotels. In any first-class hotel a 
good dinner for two can be bought for 
five dollars. An oyster or lobster cocktail 


'. to begin with; a relish of celery or olives; 


‘a soup; then either one of the various 


(Continued from page 39) 


fish dishes, or one of the meat dishes— 
such as filet de mignon, which is tender- 
loin steak, or a small sirloin steak, or 
sweetbreads or Virginia ham (one in 
each group, remember, not two or more). 
Then a salad, a dessert, and a demi-tasse 
—these are all you need. Perhaps you 
will want a vegetable—well, one will do. 
Perhaps you will want a cup of coffee in- 
stead of a demi-tasse. Well, that’s all 
right. A meal such as I have sketched 
above is more apt to indicate the traveled 
man or woman than a more lavish meal. 
And it will not come to more than two 
and a half or three dollars; and, conse- 
quently, for two it will not amount to 
more than five or six dollars—including 
tip, about which more will be said later. 

The bill of fare is intended to give 
variety of choice; it is not intended to 


confuse; and the waiter is there, as I have _ 


said, as interpreter, if you need one. 


N FACT, whether or not you. are 

familiar with the bill of fare, or with 
the knives and forks—and have you 
noticed how the number of these has been 
cut down and their use simplified?— 
whether or not you are familiar with these 
things, is a smell matter. Nobody with 
any brains judges you by your familiarity 
or unfamiliarity with them. So far as I 
am concerned—and I speak for the ma- 
jority of my profession, and for your 
fellow diners, too, by the way—you are 
judged by whether or not you are con- 
siderate of others, the waiter, for instance. 

For there are hotel bullies, men and 
women, who treat a waiter as a menial, 
who snap their fingers to call him to 
them, who complain of the food and the 
service, who say, “Are you the man 
waiting on me?” thereby indicating that 
to them all waiters look alike, and have 
no human status. 

I recall one such man in one of the 
hotels where I served. He was a red- 
faced, burly, middle-aged person, pros- 
perous, no doubt. He complained of 
everything in a harsh voice. He sent back 
a dish brought him, declaring that it 
wasn’t what he ordered. And maybe it 
wasn’t; the waiter was so nervous, he 
hardly knew what he was doing. No 
matter what the provocation, he had to be 
courteous; and because he had to be, the 
other man had the advantage. 

I can never forget the hush that came 
over the dining-room when finally the 
waiter, driven to desperation, leaned 
across the table, resting his hands on it, 
his face very white, and said in a quiet 
voice, but one that carried to the farthest 
corner of the room: 

“You needn’t advertise the fact any 
more that you're not a gentleman.” 

Then he went straight to the dressing- 
room and got on his coat. Of course he 
never showed up again. Of course he had 
known the price he must pay. But there 
was a point bevond which ie could not 
go; his manhood had rebelled at last. 

I never saw anything quite. like 
that but the once though. ‘Lhe slave 
driver, such as above described, is rare, 


or does not show his face often in first- 
class places. But the crank we have 
always with us. Sometimes she’s a 
woman. . 

I remember one of these. She had been 
stopping at the hotel for several weeks. 
She was middle-aged, pudgy, bejeweled. 
Nothing pleased her. Everybody must 
bow to her. One morning she was shown 
to my table. She looked up at me with 
her little eyes. 

“Oh, I don't want you!" she declared, 
and waved her pudgy hands as if to shoo 
me away. 

I told her I would be glad to serve her. 

“But I don't want you. You don’t un- 
derstand. Bring me the maitre d'hotel." 

I brought him. 

"Oh, my stomach is all upset!" she 
confided. “What shall I eat?” 

"Madam," he said, bowing, “I will 
have an elegant sea bass specially pre- 
pared for you. It will be fine for your 
stomach, madam, for I will see to it that 
it is specially prepared for you.” 

“Have it sent,” she said. 

Half way across the dining-room he 
beckoned to me. 

"Fish—one"' he said. 

Of course I brought her the first fish 
listed on the bill of fare. Of course it 
wasn't specially prepared. But she was 
as happy as she was capable of being. 


WE SEE some dramas now and then. 
one-act plays as it were, but in- 
complete. A fashionably dressed man and 
woman were sitting opposite one another; 
they had been talking quietly and, to all 
appearances, pleasantly. ir anybody 
noticed them it was to think them a 
high-class and congenial couple. Before 
the woman sat a slender champagne 
glass, and suddenly, without a word, she 
picked up the glass and crushed it 
against the man's face. The head waiter 
hurried to her and conducted her to the 
ladies’ room. The man rose and went 
out, stanching the blood with his hand- 
kerchief. Neither had spoken. What 
went before and what came after I have 
never known. I saw, as I have said, one 
act—the third, let us say. The first and 
second—what had they been? The fourth 
and fifth—were they ever played out? 
We have comedies, too. Once it hap- 
pened that two couples, married people 
all, but each couple unknown to the other, 
ordered breakfast to be set—ordered it 
from their rooms, saying they would be 
down shortly. Accordingly grapefruit 
was put on two tables at opposite sides 
of the dining-room. Man number one 
came down ahead of his wife, and while 
waiting for her buried himself in his 
morning paper. The wife of number two 


came in next, ahead of her husband, who . 


had gone to the barber shop, and seeing 
the man buried in his paper, and thinking 
it her husband—the clothes of the two 
were alike—seated herself:opposite him. 

Then came into the dining-room the 
wife of the man reading the paper and 
saw her husband sitting wik another 
woman. Now it happened that, just 


One-half the world now knows 
| how the other half lives 


OU sit in a comfortable auditorium, watching the Zulu in his native 
dance, while out in the Dark Continent the savage sees the Easter 
parade on Fifth Avenue. 


‘Today each half of the world knows how the other half lives —the motion 
picture has taught it. And, as in all other phases of photography, the Eastman 
Kodak Company has contributed, in a big wav, to the advancement of the 
motion picture. 


It was Eastman film that made such pictures possible, and it is Eastman film that 
tonight thrills you with the emotion of the drama, convulses you with laughter, 
givés you the war news in picture and instructs you in the ways and the work of 
the world. Photography today is a part of life. It touches every human in- 
‘terest, holds fast the memories of the home, is the right hand of science, the 


If it isn’t an “scout in war and truthful chronicler of history. 


* Eastman it isn't And the story of photography, during the past third of a century, is the story 
l| a KODAK " of the growth and progress and development of its strongest advocate and ally, 
the Eastman Kodak Company, for whatever promises to broaden the scope 
and usefulness of photography in art or science or business, is fostered through 
the research work and broad experience of that company until it has been 
made practical— made of real use to the world. 


RINCE ALBERT certainly will put some frolic into that 

pet pipe of yours! To pack that joy'us old jimmy brimful 
or roll a makin’s cigarette and hit ’er up a notch or two is just 
going right over the top with your eyes wide open! 


What P. A. will & for your taste and tongue you sure ought 
to know! Like the gentleman from Sparrow’s Point you'll call 
P. A. a good egg! You'll smoke a pipe full and talk a bucket full 
— Prince Albert is such a great, big bunch of smokesunshine ! 


You'll quick catch the P. A. cue that it can't bite or parch; 
that Prince Albert's exclusive patented process frees it from 
bite and parch! And makes the sky the smoke limit ! 


Give Prince Albert high pressure for flavor and fragrance! 
Put P. A. through your little old taste-test-miil— and — just 
let that q-u-a-l-i-t-y percolate into your smokesystem! 


You'll say it is, too! 


K. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Copyright 1919 by R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 


Human Beings—As Seen by a Waiter, by WiLLIAM Kipp 


a minute before, the man had lowered 
his paper and the two at the table had 
discovered their mistake. Both were ex- 
plaining, smiling and nodding. While 
one wife stood perplexed in the doorway, 
up from the barber shop came the husband 
ache woman at the table. There sat his 
wife with a stranger, and they were 
smiling and explaining and blushing. 

Of course the tangle was straightened 

out. The tables were ordered set to- 
ether. A merry breakfast party followed. 
he four went out the best of friends. 
i And now we come to the matter of 
tips. “Necessary nuisance” some peo- 
ple call them. “Inexcusable nuisance,” 
others. So far as the waiter is con- 
cerned, whether nuisance or not, they 
are necessary if he is to live. In other 
words, he does not get enough to live on, 
or nearly enough, without them. 

Then, after all, it’s six of one and half 
dozen of the other. If hotels paid waiters 
living wages, they would have to put up 
the price of food. There’s another side, 
too. You wouldn’t get quite as good 
service for your money, for of course a 
possible tip is an incentive to the waiter. 

So far as the waiter is concerned, he 
looks upon the tip you give him as a 
reward for efficient and courteous service. 
It is give and take. It is a mistake to 
think that he expects a large tip, and 
judges you accordingly. As I have said, 

e must have tips if he is to live. He may 
have wife and children at home—he 
frequently has. But he judges you by 
other things than the tip. In general, on 
a meal of five dollars or upward, ten per 
cent is enough. Fifty cents on a five- 
dollar meal, coupled with consideration 
and decent conduct, will bring a bow that 
is not altogether formal. Of course, in 
hrst-class places, even with small orders, the 
tip should never be less than a quarter. 

There are all sorts of tippers. There is 
the man, for instance, who proclaims the 
fact that he has tipped the waiter, just as 
the hen proclaims the fact that ilie has 
laid an egg. He shoves the platter out on 
the table, so that everybody can see the 
amount deposited thereon. “That’s for 
you, waiter," he says in a loud voice. 

Then there's the man who sneaks a 
measly tip to the waiter, and tries to 
camouflage the amount—and does camou- 
flage it to all but the waiter himself. 
Perhaps he has ordered supper for four. 
Perhaps the bill amounts to twenty 
dollars and seventy-five cents. He hands 
the waiter four five-dollar bills and one 
one-dollar bill. Of course the people with 
him see only a stack of bills, and the 
stage is all set for his grand proclamation: 

** Just keep the change, waiter.” 


S A RULE, though, I think the 
American man likes to tip. I know 
some of them do. Once there came into 
the dining-room of a hotel I was serving 
a bluff, hearty old man—from up-state, | 
imagine. He knotted his ruddy face at 
the bill of fare; he was plainly at sea 
completely. I asked him if I could help 
him, and he turned to me with great relief. 
* You just bring me a beefsteak and 
some apple pie, son," he said. 

I did it gladly, and I remember that 
some of the waiters winked at me, to 
indicate their pity that I had a Rube to 
serve. The bill came to two-fifty and he 
handed out a ten-dollar bill, rising as he 


did so. When I started after the change, 
he uietly called me back. 

What's yours,” he said in a whisper. 

I helped him on with his coat, and then 
he patted me on the back. 

"You're all right, son," he said. 

It wasn't the tip altogether that made 
me feel good. I doubt if the tip was the 
most of it. 

On the other hand, the meanest thing 1 
ever saw done, so far as tipping is con- 
cerned, was pulled off by a young fellow 
who had just dined elaborately with a 
girl. The change from the bill he handed 
me amounted to seventy-five cents, and 
there it lay on the platter where she 
could see it. He did not tell me to take 
it, though, and as the girl rose from her 


seat I hurried to help her on with her | 
cloak. Then she started out of the dining- | 
room, the young fellow following; and | 


when I turned to the table I saw that, 
the moment her back was turned, he had 
pocketed the seventy-five cents. 

I just stood watching them. I would 
have liked to say something, to do some- 
thing. It wasn't altogether that he had 
cheated me: he had cheated her, and I 
imagine he would cheat her all the way 
through if he got a chance. 

'The American is the generous tipper, 
the American man, I mean—the American 
woman is more “guarded.” The Russian, 
like the American, is a generous tipper, so 
is the Japanese. The Englishman, though 
a courteous and considerate man to serve, 
is—well, "conservative" when it comes 
to tipping, and so is the Frenchman. 


WE LEARN to know people from 
different sections of the country. 
The Middle-Westerner, for instance, likes 
to start the day with a big breakfast. He 
must have his meat and he must have 


his "spuds," or potatoes, for breakfast. 


The Easterner, as a rule, goes light on 
breakfast. The Southerner, belie he has 
traveled much, always orders Southern 
dishes—fried chicken. Maryland style, 
hot waffles, Southern cornbread. But if 
he is a traveled man he may order any- 
thing else—but he will not order these 
Southern dishes. They disappoint him: 
they aren’t like home. 

But to show how the modern hotel 
tries to please everybody from every- 
where, there 1s one now in New York—I 
won’t call names—that has real Southern 
dishes. The white woman who plans 
them, the seven colored cooks who pre- 
pare them, are all from Virginia. 

And now, in conclusion, what are the 
requirements for a good waiter? Well, he 
must be nimble on his feet; he must have 
four fingers and one thumb, not five 
thumbs. He must have the patience of 
Job, the tact of a diplomat, the courtesy 
of Chesterfield. But with all these 
superhuman qualities he is still a human 
being, and sometimes he gets very tired, 
standing so long on his feet. Also, he 
sometimes feels the sting of it when, en- 
grossed in your meal or in your company, 
you see him only up to the second button 
on his waistcoat, and after he has served 
you, you snap your finger at him to ask, 
“Are you the man who has been waiting 
on me?" [n other words, whether at one 
in the morning he is to go home happy or 
unhappy depends partly on you—and it 
isn't a question altogether of the size of 
the tip you gave him, either. 


| 


| 


| 


*Heads I Kill Him— 


Tails I ———!” 


A mere boy—kidnapped—and they order him to 
do bloody murder. 

If he refuses—the penalty is death! If he joins 
fidea with the victim, the odds are 15 to 2 against 

im! 

Was there a way out? Could he—? 


ROBERT STEVENSON 


ROBERT 
LOUIS 

He makes it so real that we forget everything about 
us in the joy of it. He is the man whose soul wouldn't 
grow up for the tiresome things of this old world. It 
stayed always young, having the most spiendid ad- 
ventures. He takes us with him in his stories; he 
makes us, too, forget that we bave grown up! 


But it was America who first discov- 
ered him—A merica who proclaimed him! 
That was because his spirit was the kind 
to thrill every true American—because 
he has put that spirit into his books, be- 
cause t ey fascinate the gentlest woman 
and the bravest man alike and to-day 
Americans love him best of all. They 
read him more than they ever did before. 


At Last—the 
Thistle Stevenson 


25 Volumes 
For Less Than Half Price 


Adventure—Humor — Mystery — His- 
torical Romance—Essays—Poems. 
Also Stevenson’s Letters. 

80 Illustrations. 


For years the lovers of beautiful books have 
looked with longing eyes at the famous THisTLe 


But this is 


EprrioN and wished they could call it their own 
But the Thistle Edition was so costly tolaunch 
that the price was beyond the reach of most peo- 


ple. But now, at last, we have welcome news for 
the big world of Stevenson lovers. You can have 
the Thistle Edition containing all of Stevenson's 
worksin 25 volumes—at less than half price. The 

` great original outlay for plates has largely been 
worked off in the earlier sale, and the Stevenson 
heirs have generously reduced their royalties. 


Never Again at This Price 


In all the history of this house we have never 
been able to make you such an offer. We are 
delighted to do it because the Thistle Edition 
has been one of our special sources of pride. 

For months these books have been in prepa- 
ration, so that the paper for them was bought 
when prices were lower than they are ever 
likely to be again. 

This price is made for the present edition, and 
we cannot agree to continue it. e price of 
binding alone makes it impossible—to say noth- 
ing of the high price of paper. Send the coupon 
now. This is the only edition that will be sold 
at this low priee. Don’t wait and pay more. 
Act pow and save money. SEND THE COU- 
PON TO-DAY. 


Charles Scribner's Sons 597 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 
Send me. all cha: prepaid. complete set of Robert Louis 
Stevenson's Thistle Edition in 25 volumes, bound in attractive 
red cloth. with gilt lettering. If the books are not satisfactory, 
I will return them within 5 days at your expense. Otherwise I 
will send you $1.00 at once and $2.00 a month for 14 months. 


Ve'relse se 23 oso S esses, Amar 10-19 
10% added to price in Canada for duty 
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The Difference Between 
a House and a Home 


One word marks this difference — 
PROTECTION. 

The modern home means to its own- 
er not only shelter, not only comfort 
and beauty, but also safety from fire, 
and the modern way of making sure of 
this safety is by building throughout of 


NATCO HOLLOW TILE 


The Natco house is warmer in winter and 
cooler in summer—thanks to the enclosed air 
spaces in the tile. It is damp proof and ver- 
min proof, solid and substantial, permanent 
snd enduring, and best of all it is everlastingly 
safe. 

Natco walls are built of a single thickness 
of the large, hollow tile, whose surfaces are 
scored on the outside to take the beautiful 
stucco finish, and on the inside to hold wall 
plaster permanently and well without crack- 


NaS costs less than brick and concrete, 
and but little more than less permanent frame 
construction. 

When you think of building think of 
Natco. Send to-day for the interesting 32- 
page book “Fire Proof Houses.” It shows you 
how other discriminating people have built 
beautiful houses of Natco. 


National Fire Proofing Company 


100 Federal Street Pittsburgh, Pa. 
N1 


Cultivate 
Your Beauty ^ 


Have a youthful appearance, clear complexion, 
magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrows and lashes, 
graceful neck and chin, luxuriant hair, attrao- 
tive hands, comfortablefeet. Remove wrinkles, 
lines, pimples, blackheads, strengthen sagging 
facial muscles— all through following our sim- 
ple directions, Thousands have done so. No drugs 
no big expense and quick results. Send for latest 
catalog and many Beauty Hints—all free. 

GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE . 
Dept. 47, 824 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Minsis 

(A Branch of Susanna Cocraft's Work) 3 


Courses in more 
than 40 subjects 
are given bycor- 
respondence. 


Address 


(Div. XIID Chicago, Ill. 


you b. 
a trained nurse, Thou- 
sands of purses aro need- 
ed everywhere to replace 
ne 


Read how easy out 
simple Coorse is to 
Learn in one-third tse usual 
uracs have unyeual social 
yajtages, Fastest and most econ-m- 
foal way to learn. Free outfits. Dip- 
ven. If 18 or over, write. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. T10, 116 & Michigan Are., Chicago 


A Great Actress Talks About Life 
on Both Sides of the Footlights 


(Continued from page 37) 


the work itself, And she is concerned 
about it in a way that is so sane and in- 
telligent. We can’t get away from that 
word “‘intelligent” in talking about Mrs. 
Fiske, so you may as well make up your 
mind to its recurrence. 

We are prone to think of the stage as a 
mysterious realm, where people quite un- 
like ourselves live an abnormal life, and 
“leap into fame” through some gift from 
heaven—or from the opposite quarter. 
Undoubtedly Mrs. Fiske had “a gift” for 


acting. But, then, some of us havea gift 


for salesmanship, or manufacturing, or’ 


engineering, or housekeeping. The gift is 
only a basis on which to Build; it is a 
mighty different thing from the building 
itself! And it is the way in which she has 
built upon the foundation of her gift that 
makes Minnie Maddern Fiske so well 
worth our study. 

I want you to picture her sitting oppo- 
site you, as she sat opposite me—ata lunch 
table at Tarrytown, Washington Irving’s 
old village—now so changed, yet with still 
much of its old quality. You have met 
there by appointment. She has come in, 
her head up as usual, in that way of hers 
which makes you involuntarily put your 
own head up and give a few turns to your 
own sagging mental spring. 

She has put out her left hand, because 


-it happens to be the nearest to you, and 


ou find yourself enjoying the clasp of 
ong, firm, nervous, sympathetic fingers. 

She never eats luncheon, she tells you; 
and, fortunately, neither do you. But 
she orders something from the hovering 
waiter, because that is what waiters are 
for. And then, elbows on the table, the 
forefinger of each hand on its respective 
cheek, the other fingers under a chin 
which actually seems to look at you, it is 
so expressive, she says, though without a 
single word: 

“Well, it’s your move!” 


IKE many of the men and women 
whom she likes to call “the real people” 
of the stage, Mrs. Fiske does not quite 
understand why they should air their 
views publicly about their ideas and 
ideals; and still less why they should con- 
fide to us their hours of sleep and their 
schedule of meals. 

I know that we are interested; and 
therefore I am going to state that, when 
she is playing an engagement, she has 
dinner at three-thirty, except on matinée 
days. Her next meal is breakfast the 
following morning. 

When we were talking of the exagger- 
ated ideas the public has about the irregu- 
lar life of an actor—a supposed life of 
* midnight suppers” and all that sort of 
thing—she said that not half a dozen 
times in twenty years had she gone to 
supper after the theatre. 

jh every way possible she guards her 
time and her strength to meet the demands 
of her work. The theatre absorbs so 
much of both strength and time that, like 


those other “real people," she hasn't 
enough left for other things; society, for 
instance. In this respect, she said that 
Henry Irving was an exception. He loved 
seeing people socially: it was a relaxation 
with him. But most of the conscientious, 
serious-minded actors avoid contact with 
people, because it does interfere with 
their work. And when it comes to living 
their private lives on a stage, so to speak, 
with the public looking on, they rebel. 

“I know," said Mrs. Fiske, “that in 
most cases this attitude of ‘outsiders’ is 
not due to prying curiosity, but rather toa 
very sincere interest. And for this reason 
it is rather foolish, as well as ungracious, 
to lock and double-lock one's self within 
walls of privacy. If there is anything 
more absurd than a flamboyant intrusion 
of one's personality, it is a spectacular 


seclusion.” . 


N HER whole attitude toward her work 

and toward people there is the same san- 
ity and common sense that show them- 
selves in that last sentence, spoken with 
one of her quick, flashing smiles. We were 
talking about audiences, for instance, and 
I said: 

"Are people very much unlike in 
different places? Is a Boston audience 
different from a Chicago one? Are the 
people in a small town less discriminating 
than those in a city?" 

“I don't think so," she said; “‘not 
materially, at any rate. New York people 
have an idea that other parts of the 


country are crude and provincial. But 
that is a mistake. 

* [n the first place, let us suppose a long 
engagement in New York. The most 


distinguished audiences are during the 
first six or eight weeks. In other cities the 
engagement is usually for only a week or 
two. In the small town, one appears for 
only one night. Relatively, there is the 
same proportion of intelligent and dis- 
criminating persons in these places that 
there is in New York. ` 

“Some of the smaller towns are real 
centers of culture. To speak of just one 
of these places, there is Northampton, 
Massachusetts, where it is a delight to 
play. 

“Of course, audiences vary immensely 
even in the same city. Sometimes they 
are curiously cold; one doesn’t know why. 
But one must not remember that the 
audience is there!” 

When she said this, I remembered that 
she had used much the same expression 
in the book which Alexander Woolcott has 
written about Mrs. Fiske. And she had 
gone on, in her advice to young actors, 
with this bit of wise counsel: 

“When a part comes to you, establish 
your own ideal for it; and, striving for 
that, let no man born of woman, let 
nothing under the heavens, come between 
it and you.” 

It is not that she despises the audience; 
but that she believes the actor is there to 
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One pupil saya: '' It's the beat money I ever invented 
The n would he cheap at double the price." 


Who wants to 
learn boxing? 


Would you like to know how to protect yourself 
against a bully? To be able to outbox someone big- 
ger than you? To know the 8 most effective blows 
to use, and the best guards against violent attack, 
not only against blows, but kicks and wrestling 
holds? Do you know that you can learn these things 
easily and quickly by the new ''shorthand" system 
of boxing instruction, the Marshall Stillman Method, 
making your daily exercise interesting as well as 
beneficial? 

Marshall Stillman teaches boxing by science. By 
this new method he has taught a novice in 15 min- 
utes the difficult selentific left band lead. It oen 

n 
40 minutes Marshall Stillman taught 46 new mem- 
bers of the New York State Guard the principles of 
the hit, guard, and duck. Boxing professors in the 
Army say that it took them weeks to teach a group 
those fundamentals by the old method. 

This system is so simple that it is taught by mall. 
You learn the fundamentals right in front of your 
own mirror. When you face your first opponent, 
you know how to hit him, what to expect in return, 
and how to guard against it. Two weeks after re- 
ceiving it pupils bave been able to outbox bigger 
and stronger opponents. Even boys of 15 ve 
learned to hit and to protect themselves. Men of 
50 and 60 have taken it, not only to learn boxing, 
but for the interesting and beneficial daily exercise. 

The complete course is only $5—1ess than you 
would pay for a few lessons by the old method. Be- 
sides the 5 “shorthand” lessons on the hit, guard, 
duck, feinting, and clinching and footwork with 25 


takes 20 lessons to learn it by the old method 


illustrations, it includes one lesson on daily exercise, 
8 illustrations; 3 rounds of shadow boxing, 8 bone- 
breaking holds and releases (Jiu Jitsu) and 8 holds 
in standing wrestling, with 69 illustrations; and a 
complimentary copy, specially bound for home 
study, of Mike Donovan's famous book *''The 
Science of Boxing," including 70 illustrations. 


Send no money 


Frankly, you don't believe boxing ong be taught 
by mall, do you? All right, we'll take you on your 
own ground—we will mail the complete course to 
you on 5-day approval. Use the coupon below: 
Marshall Stillman Association, 
Suite C-10, No. 461 Fourth Ave, New York 

You may send me on free 5-day approval your 
complete Course in Boxing, including 5 ''Short- 
hand” or Sub-conscious Boxing Lessons, one lesson 
for daily exercise, 3 rounds of shadow boxing, 8 
bone-breaking holds and releases, 8 holds in stand- 
ing wrestling, and a complimentary copy of Mike 
Donovan's Book, ‘The Science of Boxing," J will 
elther return the course or remit $5 in full payment 
within 5 days after its arrival. 
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give the best of which he is capable, and 
that this should be his only concern. 
“Audiences,” she explained, *' are varia- 
ble; now quick, now slow; now cold, now 
warm. Sometimes they are like lovely 
violins, a beneficent privilege. Then you 


, may be happy—but you must not count 


on it. An actor who is guided by the 
caprices of those across the footlights is 
soon in chaos." 


r IS only in this sense that she says the 
actor should not remember that the 
audience is there. He must not have one 


! eye on his ideal conception of his rôle and 


the other on “the house." But she did 
not mean that after having studied the 
pot and perhaps having played it until 
e Is thoroughly familiar with it, he is 
thinking of each’ gesture and each word, 
every time he is playing. 

“Tt is full of strange mysteries," she 
said. “Duse once said that always, when 
she played a certain scene in a certain 
play, she saw the rim of the Alps. She 
could not explain why. There are so 
many mysterious psychological processes 
when one is acting. It is not possible to 
analyze them all and to make hard and 
fast statements about them. The most 
delightful audience, in my own experi- 
ence, is the matinée audience. It is like 
having a delicate and perfectly tuned in- 
strument upon which to play. They seem 
to miss none of the subtleties, none of the 
fine nuances, the little shades of meaning 
one wishes to convey. You feel so sure, 
so confident, so happy in playing to them." 

“That is quite another story from what 
many stage people tell," ventured. 
“They claim that matinée audiences are 
largely composed of women and that 
women are unresponsive.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“ Possibly it depends upon what they 
are asked to respond to. Also to the kind 
of response you mean. They are not much 
given to vociferous applause; but they are 
charmingly and unmistakably responsive, 
nevertheless; exquisitely sensitive. 

“ But why all this talk about audiences, 
anyway?” she suddenly demanded. ‘‘The 
actor who has one eye on his work and the 
other on the audience is in danger. He 
will soon find himself floundering if he 
does that. No two audiences are just 
alike. At a certain point, one will laugh 
and another will not; at another point, 
some persons will cry and some will not. 
What are you going to do? Because some 
people did not laugh, are you to act 
differently the next might? It is absurd. 

“Tmagine a painter working at a pic- 
ture, with the public looking over his 
shoulder and saying, ‘I like that line!’ or 
*I don't like that line!’ If the poor fellow 
tried to conform to all the changes they 
want, he would produce an atrocity—if he 
produced anything at all. 

“ Although the theatre is the least ad- 
vanced of all the arts, the really fine thing, 
finely projected, is sure of appreciation. 
If it does not succeed it is due to some 
extraneous factor. And this is true in 
spite of the fact that very few persons 
know anything about the art of the 
theatre. In music and painting and 
literature an appeal is made to thousands 
of more or less trained minds: people who 
know enough of the technique involved to 
discriminate between what is good and 


what is bad. 


* But at the theatre, only a small pro- 
portion in any one audience has had the 
training that will fit it to understand the 
technique of the acting they are seeing, 
whether bad or good. Really, when you 
think of it, it is appalling. Countless 
numbers of people study music, even if 
only a little. They know something about 
touch, about tempo and rhythm—or what- 
ever the terms may be. Í am one of the 
unfortunate ones who are absolutely un- 
knowing about music. Sometimes I go to 
a concert with one of my friends who does 
understand. (Perhaps we are hearing 
Hofmann.) She will turn to me and ex- 
claim: 

“Oh! wasn't that wonderful!” 

“Perhaps it was. I didn’t know! And I 
have sat there thinking that I was just 
like the vast majority of persons at a play. 
Many know as little about the technique 
of acting as I know about the technique 
of piano playing, or singing.” 

“But what can they do about it?” I 
demanded. “How can we get this train- 
ing, or knowledge, that will help us to 
discriminate?" 

“That is the problem," she agreed. 
“There are only a few schools of acting 
and they are for people who want to make 
the stage their career. Perhaps the best 
way is to train one's self by going to see 
the best plays, understandingly projected, 
and studying the work of the actors. In- 
stead of regarding a play merely as an 
evening's diversion, watch more carefully 
everything that is done. Think about it. 
Analyze it. Why, most people go to a 

lay as children go to a puppet show. 

hey accept the merest ‘each, ultivated 
men and women, who would not be bored 
with looking at wretched pictures, and 
who would not dream of having penny- 
dreadíuls in their libraries, will sit through 
two hours of a silly play, badly acted, and 
be entertained by it.” 

“And yet,” I countered, “you say that 
a good play, beautifully acted, always 
succeeds. Aopsrengy they do discrimi- 
nate even though they are untrained." 

“Oh, yes! I, for instance, would rather 
hear good music than bad. In spite of my 
musical ignorance, I can appreciate some- 
thing of the difference. But think how 
much more I should enjoy the good music 
if I were trained to understand it better." 


SHE broke off suddenly, with one of her 
uick gestures. 

“Im afraid I'm very unsatisfacto 
when I talk about the theatre," she said. 
“You see, I really don't think about it 
much. I mean, I don't ‘search my soul’ 
about it. I have known it all my life and 
the whole thing is second nature to me. 
If you have lived in a house always and 
know every nook and corner of it, you 
don't walk into the rooms every day and 
examine them and speculate about 
them." 

"No," I said; *probably you don't. 
But suppose a stranger comes along and 
asks you to show him what is in your 
house.” 

“I’m afraid I should be a poor cicer- 
one,” she laughed. “‘It seems to me a very 
normal sort of house—this life of the actor. 
The real people of the theatre, those who 
make their work the best product they 
are capable of, are like any other serious- 
minded persons trying to accomplish 
something worth while. 
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Five years ago he was a subordinate, 
far ris the line.” Today he is dictat- 
i icies in a great corporation. 

ine of his formar mates(still in their 

old jobs) say it was luck—others talk of 
favoritism—but the records of LaSalle 
Extension University show that it was 
training which put this man into an 
officership with his company. 

He saw, just as every clear-headed 
fellow must see, that there are not 
enough men with the expert knowledge 
required to hold high salaried positions. 
He saw that training was all he needed 
to pass from the high stool in the outer 
office to the big mahogany desk in the 
private room. He realized that men who 
are **held down’’ are the ones who do 
not make themselves worth more. 


He Signed and Mailed a 
LaSalle Coupon 


What gave this man his start was the 
sending of a coupon like the one at the 
bottom of this page. That broughthim 
complete information about the LaSalle 
plan of training under experts daring 
spare time—a plan which organized an 
simplified for him the knowledge and 
experience of hundreds of the country’s 
best business authorities. Along with 
this information came evidence—copies 
of hundreds of letters—from men who 
too were formerly in subordinate posi- 
tions but who had been pushed up thru 
LaSalle training. 

Promotion follows LaSalle specialized 
training as naturally as night follows 
day. The big jobs are given only to 
men who know. The day is past when 
Business will take chances on any but 
a trained man when responsibility must 
be shouldered. 
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‘This Executive Rose From A Clerkship; 


This Training for Every 
Ambitious Man 


The LaSalle experts have already 
helped more than 160,000 ambitious men 


to get the specialized knowledge which 
commands the high salaries. Every year 
more than 30,000 new members enroll. 
And yet ‘‘Big Business’’ is constant] 
complaining of thescarcity of men qual- 
ified for executive positions. There will 
always bea big job for the man who is 
proficientasa Business Manager, Expert 
Accountant, Auditor, Comptroller, Bank 
Expert, Cost Accountant, Sales Man- 
ager, Traffic Manager, Correspondence 
Supervisor or Business Lawyer. 

LaSalle gives every man the chance to 
train for advancement. It enrolls young 
fellows just beginning their careers; it 
gives the man already started a new im- 
petus; and it also has as members old, 
Seasoned executives who realize that 
they too can learn more from its staff of 
over 300 business experts. 


What the LaSalle Extension 
Method Means 


By the LaSalle method you can get, in 
your leisure time at home, the benefit of 
the combined experience of noted busi- 
ness authorities in the kind of work for 
which you wish to qualify. 

Every problem, lecture,lesson text and 
special article you receive is based upon 
the actual experience of men pre-emi- 
nent in that particular subject. The 
LaSalle aim is to develop practical men 
for jobs which are usually at least ten 
years ahead of those who depend on their 
daily experience alone to win promotion. 
No man need now accept step-by-step 
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advancement. Instead of waiting for the 
line to move up, he can pass the inter- 
mediate stages to the job at the front— 
if he will but apply himself to the plan 
of training we have worked out. 


Records Made by LaSalle 
Trained Men 


What LaSalle training has done for 
men is best told by the men themselves 
in letters which come daily to the insti- 
tution. ‘‘My salary raised 6007 ''; "My 
investment in LaSalle training is paying 
me 2500% a year’’; “Am now one of the 
officials of the company’’; “Have been 
advanced five positions'' are fair exam- 
ples of these reports. 

Almost every great corporation now 
has LaSalle trained men in its organiza- 
tion. ThePennsylvaniaR.R.has empiezen 
over 2,100;Standard Oil Co. nearly 400; 
the U. S. Steel Corporations 309; Armour 
& Co. 364; while many Hiap equally 
prominent have from 50 to 100 or more 
occupying positions of responsibility. 


Which Course Interests You? 


The coupon shows the various divisions 
of business in which the opportunities 
are greatest. Select the one to which 

our tastes are most inclined. Learn 

ow you can train at home in every de- 
tail of the work and qualify for a position 
of responsibility and good pay. The 
LaSalle plan will not interfere with your 
present position. 

Simply send the coupon marked to indicate the 
course which particularly interests you and you 
will receive full information about the training, 
the small fee and our easy terms. And we will also 
send free our famous book, ‘Ten Years’ Promotion 
in One," a book that bas been an inspiration to 
more than 100,000 ambitious men. Send for your 
copy now. Which course shall we tell you about? 
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If You Have 
Difficulty 
In Buying 
E. Z: 
Garters 


we tender 
our apolo- 
gies—for we 
simply can't 
make them fast 
enough. The de- 
mand keeps ahead 
of our facilities, how- 
ever we increase them. 


Please be patient—and please do not ac- 
cept substitutes. They are inferior. Your 
dealer will soon have an ample supply of 
the wonderfully comfortable 
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WIDE FOR COMFORT 


The original wide webbing fits snugly but 
easily and conforms to the shape of the leg 
without pressure or strain. 


Single Grip E. Z.—35c, 50c and $1.00 
The E. Z. 2 Grip—45c and 60c 


Prices are subject to change without notice. 


lf your dealer cannot supply you, do not 
accept a substitute. Send his name and 
price to 


The Thos. P. Taylor Co. 
Dept. A Bridgeport, Conn. 
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“T was brought up in the theatre. And 
yet no minister's children could have been 
more strictly trained than we weré. On 
Sunday we might have to play at the 
theatre; for Sunday night performances 
were the accepted custom at that time. 
But during the rest of the day we were 
under the most rigid discipline. We were 
not allowed to read anything except the 
Bible; we sang nothing but hymns; we 
even had to subdue our speaking voices 
to the proper Sabbath pitch. 

“Undoubtedly there are some terrible 
things in the theatre. But so there are in 
any profession. There are doctors and 
lawyers who are evil, business men who 
outrage our sense of decency. There are 
even terrible things in the ministry. But 
we don't dream of condemning all the 
members of these callings because of the 
sins of a few. 


"BUT the theatre itself is partly to 
blame for its reputation. It is the 
only profession that fouls its own nest! Itis 
a shame that this is so, but I have to ad- 
mit it. Wherever an actress is a character 
in a play, it is almost always a certain 
type that is chosen. How rarely has one 
seen a play built around an actress of 
irreproachable moral character! And the 
stage not only permits this misrepresenta- 
tion, but is the chief party to it. We 
literally foul our own nest. 

“1 once played two years in just such a 
slander on the theatre! To be sure, my 
róle was not that of the actress; but I 
lent myself for two years to this utter 
misrepresentation.” 

“You would not do it now?” 1 asked. 

She shook her head. 

“T suppose you would say I have 
different ideals now. Certainly I have 
some different ideas. I have played more 
than one part which I would not accept 
now. Not because it was anything im- 
moral, but because it had nothing to 
ive to people. The róle of Hedda Gabler, 
or example. Perhaps l shall sometime 
play it again—but I doubt it. 

“And yet it is a fascinating part to 
play. She is a woman of utter emptiness, 
except for her own selfish scheming. She 
is such a pitiful worm! And yet, to under- 
stand her character and to be able to try 
to portray it, I put in months of study. 

“T was in Europe at that time, with 
my cousin. And all through that summer 
I was going back, trying to reconstruct 
the past life of the woman Ibsen shows us 
only in the final tragedy." 

* Do you always do that?" I asked. 

*" Why—more or less, of course. One 
must do it, I should think, if one is to 
understand a character. One must know 
what influences have molded it. We, as 
we sit here to-day, are the product of the 
years that have gone. To know what you 
are, I should have to know some of the 
things that have made you what you are. 
A character in a play, unless it is an his- 
torical one, has no record of its past. The 
author's creation, as it appears in the play, 
is the point of departure. From that, the 
actor works back into the past. 

“That means study, thought, time. 
One should take at least two months 
properly to prepare a róle. Then why put 
all that time and effort into something 
that does no one any good? That is not 

rogressive. It was enormously interest- 
ing to study Hedda, fascinating to play 


the part. But it is as if one took infinite 
pains to produce a perfect replica of some- 
thing that, in its soul, had neither beauty 
nor usefulness.” 

“What made Mis’ Nelly in your pro- 
duction last winter, worth playing?” I 
asked. 

“Mis Nelly" is the most delightful 
type of the woman of the world; broad of 
understanding and sympathy, full of in- 
telligence, humor Sud guyens. A woman 
like that is decidedly worth something in 
life. Then why not on the stage? ‘And 
comedy is interesting to play, too. It is 
so delicate, so subtle, so complex, so 
charming!” 

As she said this, she herself was so 
vivid, so keenly alive, to her very ex- 
pressive finger tips, that I said impul- 
sively; “How do you manage to keep it 
up? 

“Keep what up?” 

“Your fresh enthusiasm, your vital- 
ity?” ‘ 

"Ah! that is precisely the point— 
ritality. When one begins to lose ‘the 
blush of vitality’ one has reached a 
danger signal. I keep vitality because I 
guard health. One hears of the irregular 
life of the actor. The truth remains that 
if the conscientious actress were to lead 
the life of many women outside the 
theatre—society women, for example— 
she would be utterly exhausted. Their 
lives are the ones that seem ‘irregular.’ 
If one is to be vital in any kind of work, 
health must be a paramount consider- 
ation. 

“T really am a vegetarian—although 
not as good a one as I should be. I mean 
that I sometimes eat meat because it is 
the easiest thing to do. It saves explana- 
tions if someone has set it before one. 
But it is contrary both to my principles 
and to my taste. So I have no excuse for 
doing it, except the poor excuse of not 
wanting to bother with explaining.” 

“You certainly haven't the excuse of 
not thriving on your vegetarian régime,” 
I said. 

" Everyone does thrive on that régime. 
Among our modern thinkers, some of the 
keenest are vegetarians. Bernard Shaw, 
for.instance. And you remember that 
Tolstoy said that the first step toward 
true spirituality is the ceasing to eat 
meat.’ 


“GPEAKING of thinkers,” I said, “ you 
were quoted once as saying that an 
appalling proportion of young actors have 
never spent one really reflective hour 
since the stage door first closed behind 
them. Did you say that?" 

"Possibly. That, I imagine, is the 
chief trouble with anyone who does not 
progres in his work, whatever it is. To 

ave talent is not enough. Talent is only 
a natural aptitude for some particular 
thing: But unless it is developed by 
thought and study and work, it will be 
only an unfulfilled promise. And you 
know a promise ceases to interest if it 
merely goes on promising. 

"Do you realize how many of these 
‘promising talents’ have been acclaimed 
with enthusiasm in the past twenty years 
of our stage history—and have never 
come to any fulfillment? Oh, the stars 
that have shone as the sun for a season or 
two—and now one cannot even remember 
their names! They have their little day 
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of glory and are gone. Isn't it interesting 
to reflect that the men and women of the 
theatre in our own United States to-day, 
who represent the substantial holding to- 
gether of the theatre as an institution, 
are the same little group of players who 
were performing the same service twenty 
years ago? The real leaders in the theatre 
to-day are those who were brought up in 
the old traditions of the theatre. And 
the fundamental thing in these traditions 
is training.’ 

Earlier in our talk Mrs. Fiske had said 
that she was not ‘‘a preacher, a teacher, 
or a dogmatist of any description.” But 
it seems to me that she gave out a very 
good text for a sermon when she said that 

‘the fundamental thing is training." 
And she practices what she inadvertently 
preached. After years of success, she is 
still a careful, thoughtful student of the 
craftsmanship, the artistry, of her work. 

She has, for instance, a wonderful 
natural voice. Yet she says that it was 
years before she realized the possibilities 
of tone and color in speaking. She was 
already what we absurdly call “a finished 
actress" then. But she immediately 
went to Victor Maurel, the great singer 
and teacher, for training. Since that time 
she has devoted at least two hours a day 
—even in her vacations—to practice in 
the use of her voice. 

It was the same with diction—the 
actual speaking of words. It is really only 
a few years since people complained im- 

atiently that they couldn't “understand 
half of what Mrs. Fiske said."' She 
frankly admits her guilt in the matter; 
says that her diction was ‘‘abominable.” 
But when she came to that conclusion, 
she made a careful study of it. Training, 
you see; always training. 


WHEN I asked her about the qualities 
which make the genuinely successful 
actor, she spoke first of imagination. And 
she added that it seemed to her essential 
to almost any real success. It is imagina- 
tion that gives understanding of life and 
of people; that gives us a true picture of 
ourselves and a vision of things outside 
ourselves; that enables us to set a new 
goal for achievement. 

While we were talking about these 
things, I happened to say something 
about “the extraordinary power of the 
mind.” With one of her quick smiles, 
she flashed back: 

“The extraordinary thing is that there 
is a mind! Once accept that fact, and 
nothing which the mind does can seem 
extraordinary. The most astounding 
things in our consciousness are the most 
common and familiar ones—time and 
space, the universe; and, above all, the 
human being. Is it not true that we 
accept these wonders without a passing 
thought of them? 

“It has always been difficult for me to 
understand the thoughtful man's passion 
for history. Given the human being, 
accepting into our consciousness the 
existence of this mind and body—accept- 
ing, as I say, the man, nothing he does 
should be a matter of wonder." 

However, some of the things he does 
are a matter of wonder to Mrs. Fiske. 
And it was in this connection that she 
told why she had consented to our talk. 

* Not long ago," she said, ‘‘I was in- 
terviewed by a newspaper; and, for once 
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at least, I was glad of the opportunity, 
because this time I really had something 
to say. I wanted to open people's eyes 
to some of the fearful atrocities from 
which animals suffer, and to discharge a 
little of the responsibility we, as the 
superior race, have toward all these 
dumb creatures. 

“It is too long a story to tell in detail 
here. The important point is that, 
through some mistake, I was quoted as 
saying something which instead of helping 
a fine and humane work—as I had hoped 
to do—actually interfered with it. 

“Tt may seem trivial to you that the 
thing I was misquoted as saying was that 
I *hated and detested cats? But in the 
effect it had on the work I wanted to 
help, it was a most unfortunate mistake. 
Oh, the letters that came pouring in! The 
pained protests from people all over the 


| country! Of course the paper inserted 


a correction; but while hundreds have told 
me of reading the original article, only 
one has told me of seeing the correction. 

“Tt was as if I had given an interview 
intended to help wounded soldiers and 
had been quoted as saying that I hated 
and detested the boys from the Middle 
West; that l sympathized with the others, 
but had no use for anybody from the 
Mississippi Valley. 

“T solemnly vowed that I would never 
consent to another interview. And yet 
here I am for that very purpose. Do you 
want to know why? Because I said to 
myself: There are two ways of meeting a 
misfortune. One can submit to it, let it 
defeat one’s purpose, allow it to stand as 
a barrier in one’s path. Or one can find 
some way to make use of it. There 


always i5 a way. There must be one now. 


“Then came your request for an in 
terview and"—she threw out her hands 
in a swift gesture of triumph—'*behold my 
opportunity! Thousands had read that 
other story in a newspaper. But here 
was a chance to talk through a great 
magazine read by millions. You get your 
interview—but you will tell why you got 
it. And people who never would have 
cared a rap whether Mrs. Fiske knew a 
horse from a cow, or a dog from a drome- 
dary, will find out now how I feel about 
a great humanitarian cause—and maybe 
their own interest will be stirred as I 
want it to be." 


SHE leaned forward, her eyes shining, 

her whole spirit so vivid,so eager, so en- 
thusiastic, that, as I said before, it fairly 
took one's breath away. 

[11 

You say that the ideal of your maga- 
zine is service," she went on. “I’m not 
a preacher, or a teacher, or a dogmatist of 
any description. I never went in for in- 
trospection. I couldn't turn myself inside 
out, mentally and morally, even if I 
wanted to. But here is something that 
has just happened, and it is so concrete 
that even I can see what we call a lesson 
in it. 

“I was utterly disheartened by the way 
my impulse to help in a good cause had 
failed. Now that I have taken my mis- 
fortune and made it serve me—why, I 
am so happy I could walk on air! Isn’t it 
wonderfulf Why don’t we always do it? 
Some people will think that my particular 
misfortune didn’t amount to much. I 
know it did. But the point is the same 
anyway: that there is always some way 
of turning evil into good—and that ther« 
is a glorious satisfaction in doing it.” 


Another Country Boy Rises to 
the Top in New York 


(Continued from page 16) 


"I had it all figured out just how I 
would proceed. For example, I made up 
my mind that, as soon as I had enough 

ractical banking experience to quality, 

would become a Federal national bank 
examiner, so as to get thorough insight 


| into how different banks were run, aad 
| $ 
thus learn the secrets of success and the 


causes of failures. I took to heart one 


| memorable line in my school copybook, 


‘Knowledge is power.’ And I began in a 
modest way to get together a library on 
banking. It has grown, by the way, to be 
one of the very largest in America.” 


HE local bank was glad to engage so 

earnest, diligent and ambitious a boy 
when he graduated from high school in 
1897, at the age of sixteen. His pay 
started at ten dollars a month. But it did 
not stay long at that figure. Before the 
average office boy would have learned the 
difference between a check and a draft, 
Percy Johnston astounded his superiors 
by suggesting to them that the bank 
ought to get closer to the people of the 
county; that it ought to have more in- 
formation about conditions in the sur- 


rounding territory; that it ought to know 
which farmers were industrious, capable 
and thriving, and which ones were going 
down-hill; which ones had good farms, 
and which had poor ones. He volunteered 
to spend his whole vacation (and as 
much more time as might be necessary) 
doing this kind of work. The idea was 
somewhat revolutionary, but the good- 
natured officers didn't want to dampen 
his ardor. 

Hitching a horse to a buggy, off he set 
as a representative of the Marion National 
Bank of Lebanon. He had a ready smile, a 
pleasing personality, and remarkable un- 
derstanding of human nature. For a whole 
month he never spent a night except under 
a farmer's roof. He visited every farm; in 
one half of the county, and endeavored 
to make friends all along his route. 

He could tell the farmers a lot about 
crop conditions elsewhere and about 
markets; he could discuss soil and cattle 
and horses intelligently; he could regale 
them with Lebanon gossip; and, equally 
important, he was able to get on a first- 
name basis with the farmers! sons and the 
younger farmers. 
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When he returned, he filed a greater and | 
more valuable mass of detailed, first-hand 
information than the bank had ever be- 
fore dreamed of acquiring. He deposited 
a record of the size and character of each 
farm visited, the condition of the dwelling 
and farm buildings, intimate facts about 
the farmer and his family and their con- 
nections and their interests, the number of 
horses, mules, cattle, sheep and hogs 
owned, the prices realized for live stock 
and products, whether the farmer had a 
bank account and, if so, where. 

The following year, in company with 
the Superata of county schools, a 


the farmers and their families but the 
teachers, local trarlespeople and, in short, 
virtually all the inhabitants. 


BEFORE he was nineteen Percy John- 

ston was recognized as the best- 
posted, most widely known fellow in the 
county. If the bank, or even outsiders, 


| wanted to find out the location of any 


farmer, or how he got his mail, young 
Johnston was appealed to. And so enthu- 


| siastically had he given himself to his 


work that he could reply immediately, 
without consulting a single written ° 
record. | 

An anecdote will here be in order. It is 
told with great relish by President Her- 
bert K. Twitchell of the Chemical 
National Bank, who is proud of having 
succeeded in capturing Johnston as his 
chief lieutenant. A native of Lebanon 
related it to Mr. Twitchell to let him 
know what sort of a fellow he had taken 
on. 

Next door to the Marion was a big 
plant, and the manager on his way to 
work at seven o'clock one morning noticed 
a farmer sitting on the bank steps. As the 
bank didn’t open until nine, he told the 
farmer so. 

“That’s all right, brother; I can wait, " 
came the unperturbed reply. 

The manager noted that the farmer 
wore a dilapidated straw hat, no collar or 
tie, cotton trousers, and cotton socks 
hanging over the tops of a pair of shoes of 
venerable vintage. 

“Whom do you want to see?" 
the manager. 

“Percy Johnston.” | 

“Why are so many of you farmers so 
crazy shout this fellow Johnston?” 

“Oh,” replied the farmer, with the 
first gleam of animation he had shown, 
“he is jest so durned common!” 

“There’s no scope in a one-horse place | 
to make a name or make any money,” 
we constantly hear. Well, we have 
already learned how this lad, born and 
reared in a small Kentucky town, made at 
least a local name for himself. He also 
thought up ways of making money—of | 
making it, too, in such ways that he made 
friends by the process. 

“As a mere boy | grasped the impor- 
tance of saving money," says Mr. John- | 


asked 


ston. "And when I began to read about 
banking and finance and business I 
realized that they were all based on 


capital; that capital was needed to make a 
start in any line; that even a bootblack 
had to have enough money to buy a set of 
brushes and a supply of blacking. There- 
fore I was eager to do any little job that | 
meant a few dollars. Later, when I was in 
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the bank, I also sought means of making 
extra money. My former savings enabled 
me to launch out as a ‘financier’ in a 
modest but profitable way.” 


"THIS chapter of Johnston’s progress is 
also rich in suggestion and incentive to 
the ambitious and the aggressive all over 
the land, since it illustrates how origi- 
nality, linked to enterprise, can create op- 
portunities amid the most unpromising 
surroundings. He hit upon several 
methods of making more money than his 
total salary amounted to. 

In mixing among the people in and out 
of town he heard many complaints from 
those who did work for the county that 
their bills were paid only once a year, in 
December. Many contractors, engineers, 
carpenters, farmers, masons, and others, 
needed their money promptly. These 
county claims, as they were called, 
usually were for rather small amounts, 
and the bank didn’t care to discount 
them. Young Johnston agreed to buy 
up these claims on an eight per cent 
basis, and then had bundles of them dis- 
counted by the bank at six per cent. 
Very soon almost all the county claims 
were brought to him,.and he not only 
made his two per cent profit, but the 
sellers felt that he was helping them out, 
and were duly grateful. 

Again, whenever witnesses for the com- 
monwealth appeared at court they were 
handed a claim for three dollars or five 
dollars or some other small sum, payable 
by the state treasurer. Johnston had a 
man at the courthouse to tell each wit- 
ness that if he wanted to get his money 
right away and without any trouble he 
could take the claim over to the Marion 
Bank, and Johnston would take it at ten 
per cent discount. He acquired practi- 
tically a monopoly of this lucrative 
business. 

“I am wearing glasses to-day," said 
Mr. Johnston, “chiefly because I under- 
took to audit all the county’s and the 
city’s books. This gave me complete in- 
sight not only into official finances but 
into the amount of property owned by 
everyone, and into other matters of in- 
calculable value to a banker in enabling 
him to appraise a man’s credit worth.” 

Still another original activity swelled 
his encyclopedic knowledge of the county 
and its people, and increased his value to 
his employers while he was still in his 
teens. Auction sales in the farming dis- 
tricts were frequent, and Johnston volun- 
teered to act as clerk to the auctioneer, 
keeping a record of every animal and of 
every load of grain sold, the name of the 
purchaser, whether payment was to be in 
cash or in six or twelve months, and so 
forth. This brought a great many persons 
into touch with the hustling young 
banker. What was more, many of the 
notes were brought to Johnston’s bank to 
be discounted. And so comprehensive 
was his knowledge of the worth and de- 
pendability of each signer that not a 
dollar’s loss was ever sustained. 

Every new scheme which the young 
man evolved brought additional cus- 
tomers to his bank. It became the livest 


| spot in town. The atmosphere inside was 
| not icy but friendly. The officers saw to 


it that Johnston had enough time to 
shake hands and be sociable, no matter 
how numerous were the visitors. Almost 


every farmer's son who set up as a farmer 
for himself came direct to Johnston and 
opened an account. The number of the 
institution's clients first doubled and then 
trebled. 

“You are not likely to get anywhere in 
particular if you don't know where you 
want to go," says Mr. Johnston. “I had 
very early determined to become a 
national bank examiner as a stepping- 
stone to something higher. So when 
twenty-six I went to Washington and took 
the examination. I was so saturated with 
both the theory and practice of banking— 
I had read and studied every bank act 
that was ever printed in the English 
language—that f passed without diff- 
culty. But I encountered a most unex- 
pected barrier. Im not a strong believer 
in luck, but it was only through a chance, 
lucky incident that I hurdled it. 

“The Controller of the Currency, 
William B. Ridgeley, when he sent for 
me, announced, on learning that I was 
only twenty-six, that he couldn’t appoint 
me as a national examiner. The minimum 
age accepted was thirty. He wanted to 
make me an assistant examiner. I ob- 
jected. As we sat wrangling, a noise 
attracted the controller to the window. 

““Come here and see President Roose- 
velt on horseback? the controller ex- 
claimed, apparently keenly interested. 

“I was feeling sore. So, instead of 
rushing to the window, I sat where I was 
and replied, ‘If Pm not old enough at 
twenty-six to be a bank examiner, when 
Mr. Roosevelt was considered old enough 
to be President of the United States at 
forty-two, then I’m not interested in 
watching him pass.’ 

“<Yov’re appointed!’ was the control- 
ler’s instantaneous response to this 
thrust. ” 

How Bank Examiner Johnston cleaned 
up Kentucky is a memorable chapter in 
the banking annals of that state. He de- 
veloped an almost uncanny instinct for 
scenting out wobbly institutions. Indeed, 
he combed the state as a groom curries a 
horse. So searchingly did he investigate 
that at the end of two years there were 
fewer banks in the state than when he was 
aproinmied. As a reward, he was made 
chairman of examiners of all the Southern 
states south of Ohio and east of the Mis- 
sissippi. Many of the examiners under 
him were old enough to be his father. His 
work in this broader field made such an 
impression upon Ridgeley’s successor, 
Controller Lawrence O. Murray, that, at 
the age of thirty, Johnston was picked as 
one of America’s four national bank ex- 
aminers at large, with the whole continent 
as his bailiwick. 


THE reason for his rapid rise? For one 

thing, he worked every day three or 
four hours more than examiners usually 
choose to work. His foundational knowi- 
edge was most exhaustive; he had mas- 
tered all banking laws, he was versed in 
banking principles and theories as evolved 
abroad as well as at home, and his practi- 
cal training had been excellent. This 
enabled him to devise new and better 
standards for conducting bank examina- 
tions. 

Discovering that different examiners 
had different methods and systems, and 
that no standardization had ever been 
evolved, he painstakingly built up a 
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model system which was available for 
universal use throughout the nation. This 
at once improved the efficacy of examiners 
and gave the controller's department sys- 
tematic records to go by in supervising 
and correcting faults unearthed in any 
part of the country. 
é , è . 
Don't accept things as they are, if 
they can be improved," is a morsel of 
Johnstonian homemade philosophy. In 
each position he filled he exercised his 
brains, as well as his hands and legs, to 
effect better results than had ever been 
attained before. He never asked, when 
undertaking a piece of work, “How is it 
done?" He always asked himself, “What 
is the best way it can be done?" Then he 
applied himself diligently every day and 
almost every night—he is a twelve-hour 
rather than an eight-hour-day worker— 
to finding out, through much brain sweat, 
how the work could be done more success- 
fully. And no good idea was allowed to go 
to rust through lack of effort and ' pep" 
to get it put into practice. Once con- 
verted to a new idea himself, he moved 
heaven and earth to have it endorsed and 
adopted by his superiors and associates. 


HE man of this type, the man who 

proves himself bigger than his job, the 
man who can make the work of any posi- 
tion whatsoever count for more than it 
ever did before, seldom has to go hunting 
for something higher. Jobs seek him. 
When thirty-two, the Citizens’ National 
Bank of Louisville induced the aggressive 
Kentuckian to become its cashier. What 
happened? Just what was bound to hap- 
pen. In one year he was made a vice 
president and in another year first vice 
c iens with a salary equal to that of a 

ank president. 

How did he earn such notable recogni- 
tion? 

By becoming the most valuable execu- 
tive in the institution, by making more 
friends than any other Louisville banker 
had ever made, by bringing in more new 
business than all the other bank officers in 
the city combined, and by exercising such 
judgment in analyzing men and credit 
that the bank did not lose one dollar on 
any new customer brought in. 

Jast how did Johnston go about getting 
so much new business? When he joined 
the bank it was opening an average of 
three new accounts weekly; he increased 
the number to thirty weekly. 

Johnston’s methods didn’t call for 
superhuman ability, for extraordinary 
brilliancy, for genius of any description. 
They simply called for willingness, for in- 
dustry, for intelligence, and, above all, 
for humanness; for broad, sincere human 
sympathy, a genuine feeling of brother- 
iod. 

“I concluded at the very start that 
the sure and certain way to make good 
as a bank officer, or as any other kind of 
executive, was to make the institution 
intensely human, and to build up an ever- 
swelling host of personal friends," says 
SER DER of this part of his career. 

“T made up my mind to make one call 
a day on some business concern. I didn't 
ask them to bank with the Citizens' 
National. I simply explained that I had 
come to Louisville in the banking busi- 
ness, that I was anxious to learn all I 
| could about what the city produced, and 
| that I would esteem it a privilege to be 
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t through a rigorous practical 


of the “Getting Your Money’s 


shown over the concern’s establishment. 
When leaving I would express the hope 
that some day, when passing the bank, 
they would drop in to say how-do, adding, 
with a smile, that etiquette demanded 
that a call be returned. - 

“I kept a loose-leaf book in which I 
recorded every call I made, the names of 
the people I met, and any other helpful 
data. Under no circumstances would | 
pay another visit within six months. 
After that I would make another in- 
formal, friendly call, explaining that I was 
in the neighborhood and that I thought 
I would like to know how business was 
moving. » 

“This time, when about to go, I would 
remark, ‘If at any time you contemplate 
increasing your banking connections, or 
want to make any change, we would like 

ou to give our bank consideration. We 
have checked you up through the mer- 
cantile agencies and have studied your 
figures, and I assure you we would be 
responsive to your credit requirements.’ 

“The percentage of those who opened 
accounts following such visits was posi- 
tively astounding. Our deposits quickly 
rose from $3,000,000 to $11,000,000. The 
pan was so successful that I took a 

right young clerk, made him assistant 
cashier, and sent him out to cultivate the 
smaller concerns while I covered the 
bigger ones." 

So much business was flowing toward 
the Citizens' National that the president 
of a rival bank finally went to the presi- 
dent of the Citizens" and begged him to 
order Johnston to stop soliciting accounts. 

“Tt isn't ethical," he complained. 

“TIl speak to Johnston,” was the reply, 
“but I don't believe we can put a halter 


on him." And he didn't. 
NOTHER wrinkle, based on insight 


into and sympathy with human na- 
ture: One or two clerks were delegated to 
read every line of the local newspapers 
and mark everything of interest that 
happened. No matter how small (or how 
large) the depositor, if a death occurred 
in the family, a note of sympathy that 
rang true was sent, or, if there was any 
occasion for congratulation, a cordial, 
appropriate letter was written. [In this 
and other ways the bank kept in personal 
contact with all its customers. 

“T am a great believer in the value of a 
smile,” said Mr. Johnston. “We saw to 
it that there was a real welcome and a 
cheery word for all. People have so 
many troubles of their own that they like 
to meet persons who are bright and happy 
and cheerful. We took out of our win- 
dows fellows who did not know how to be 
cordial and courteous and sunny, and put 
in fellows who had winning, attractive 
dispositions and personalities. The con- 
sequence was that people got to love 
coming to the bank. It was in the fullest 
sense a ‘bank home’ to them. It radiated 
good willand optimism. This all counted.” 

Charles M. Schwab once said to me that 
he could talk to workers because he “felt” 
what he said. It was not veneer with him. 
He was one of them and one with them. 
Percy Johnston could win friends because 
his friendship for others was not artificial, 
not bogus, but sincere. Within him was a 
flowing fountain of human sympathy. 
Mai spirit of helpfulness was strong within 

im. 
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Thus, when the war engulfed the whole 
business world, he did not proceed to call 
loans by the wholesale. Exactly the op- 
posite. He called all the bank’s business 
customers on the telephone and told them 
that if they needed money he would be 
glad to have them come to see him. 

When the head of one large concern 
was told that the Citizens’ National 
wanted him on the telephone he remarked: 
“I know. I have a fifty-thousand-dollar 
note falling due. I’m in a fine pickle, 
with all my orders cancelled on me, my 
yard full of lumber, and my books full of 
accounts that I can't collect.” But when 
Johnston, instead of importuning him to 
pay up, volunteered to renew the note and 
to get busy, if necessary, to find more 
credit for him, he could scarce believe his 
ears. 

This liberal coóperative policy sent the 
bank's deposits up by leaps and bounds, 
for it soon spread des the business 
community that the Citizens’ National 
was loyally standing behind every custo- 
mer. As one business leader put it: ‘The 
Citizens’ National is proving that it isn’t 
trying to make money out of its custo- 
mers, but to make money with them. By 
helping us to prosper, it ought to prosper 
itself.’ 


NE more business-bringing arrow 

shot from the Johnston bow: Whenever 
a Kentucky or other nearby bank failed, 
he immediately sent a telegram to every 
one of his correspondents in the place, 
“Count on us for any amount you wish.” 
These messages were usually posted up 
prominently by the banks receiving them, 
and not only was their effect upon the 
depositors and upon the community re- 
assuring, but the spirit that prompted 
them drew a great deal of business to the 
Citizens’ National. 

One more little stroke of enterprise that 
brought business—one that might profit- 
ably be adapted and adopted by other 
concerns throughout the country: The 
bank worked out, very carefully and ex- 
haustively, scientific cost tables, showing 
clearly how much it cost to conduct re- 
tail businesses of various kinds, such as 
grocery stores, bakeries, drug stores, 
clothing shops. This information was 
widely advertised, and so educative was 
it to those who had been working mostly 
by guesswork that there was a very keen 
demand for the tables. 

Moreover, the guidance thus afforded 
raised business standards, enabled many 
retailers to put their stores on a sounder 
basis and, as a consequence, made them 
safer and more desirable bank customers. 
Other forms of advertising were ener- 
getically carried on, in newspapers, in 

eriodicals, in street cars, and so on. No 
esitation in smashing bank advertising 
“ precedents” was shown. 

As when in the little town, Mr. John- 
ston continued to make a month’s tour of 
the state annually, visiting old friends, 
making new acquaintances, finding out 
conditions in the farming and coal and 
tobacco districts, thus ascertaining what 
credit facilities the bank would be called 
upon to extend in the fall, and incidental- 
ly learning the standing of prospective 
borrowers. For, as Mr. Johnston dis- 
covered in his bank-examining days, the 
secret of banking and many other forms of 
business is, Learn to select your risks.” 
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aaa “Hurry up, I have a golf engagement," 
a manufacturer said one Saturday to the 
Picture Yourself ef of oF auena bank 
| “Who with?” asked the cashier. 
pea YOUR SALARY sl s Percy Johnston,” he was told. 
efe è | “Ugh! he will take you to the Country 
New Way Typist (|| Club, give you a good time, and in six 
i| | months your account will be over at his 
bank.” i 

It was, and, more, the manufacturer 
became a substantial stockholder in the 
Citizens’. 

As indicative of Johnston’s aptitude for 
winning friends, within fifteen months of 
his taking up his residence at Montclair, 
New Jersey, he was unanimously chosen 
president of the Montclair Golf Club. He 
is a finely-built six-footer, strong as a 
horse, and keeps in trim through the 
winter by sawing and splitting an entire 
carload of wood, which he has shipped to 
him SUO ese e" 

“Health,” he says, “pays the biggest 
dividends of all." iod . 


zr ! ! a \ WHEN Percy Johnston’s record be- 
R È i came more or less national, and the 

Learn to Typewrite | A a. call to him went forth in October, 1917, 
THE m from the powerful Chemical National 

NEW WAY y E: | | Bank of New York, he carried with him 

S i I| | accounts from no fewer than seven 

Louisville banks, all more or less rivals of 
the Citizens’, a testimonial which proved 
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ji | straightway forget them," said Mr. 
Johnston. “I try to keep in touch with 
them. Every human being likes to know 
that he occupies some part in the mind 
and the heart of others. Neglected 
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“If you are to make a success in life you 
have to take some chance. 
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* A man may have limitless ambition, 


hut unless he exerts himself to the utmost 


to qualify himself to attain his ambition, 
his mere ambition is worthless. 

* You don't have to go to college for 
education. One trouble is that the ma- 
jority of men—except those in certain 
professions, such as doctors, electric en- 
gineers, and teachers—cease to apply 
themselves earnestly, persistently and 
systematically to study. They just frivol 
away their time. They may read, but 
. reading and studying are two different 
things. One requires no real mental 
effort, the other does. Let a man become 
absolute master of his work, no matter 
what it is; let him know more about it, 
the history of it, the evolution of it, the 
why and wherefore of it, the basic prin- 
ciples of it, let him know his job from A to 
Z, let him put as much energy and enthu- 
siasm into practicing it as he has put into 
studying it, and he is morally bound to 
gain recognition sooner or later. One 

romotion invariably leads to another. 
he further you rise, the wider the circle 
your candle reaches. 

“There is no excuse for any healthy 
person remaining half-educated, for being 
content to be anything short of absolute 
master of his work. Why, the knowledge 
of all the ages is contained in a few rows 
of books. Even one hour’s hard study a 
day will raise a man above the crowd. 
One’s library can be a wonderful labora- 
tory. 

“Of course, combine book knowledge 
with knowledge of human nature. And 
human nature can be studied even better 
in humble places than in Fifth Avenue, 
for at bottom human nature is very much 
the same everywhere—and then the poor 
are not so much given to using language 
to disguise their thoughts. 

“Knowledge harnessed to work spells 
success. Keep hammering, hammering, 
hammering. Set your goal, turn your 
face toward it, and never under any cir- 
cumstances, no matter how discouraging 
temporarily, turn your back to it. Expect 
hardships. Take punishment. Put all 

ou can into life. And do it cheerfully. 

eep smiling. And in time you are bound 
to reap pretty much what you sow. 
s DAY America is crying aloud for 
men of brains, men of force, men of 
daring. The only reason this country is 
lagging in the development of its business, 
particularly its foreign business, is that 
there are not enough men of the right 
caliber to fill the places. Capital is ready, 
but it is waiting for the men. 

“A young man should not consider 
what salary he can get at the start or the 
second year; but, rather, where he is 
likely to be in fifteen years. He must 
early decide, and decide very definitely, 
whether his chief goal in life is to be the 
making of money or the attaining of suc- 
cess. If he chooses the former, he may 
earn all the money of his wildest dreams, 
but he will have missed the real joy. and 
happiness and purpose of life. These 
come from healthy, wholesome ambition. 
I know what I'm talking about when I 
stress the impotency of money to yield 
satisfaction. This may be an old story, 
but it is eternally true—and it needs to 
be emphasized to-day as much as ever 
before. 

“In ancient times, men aspired to 
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Most of us are apt to form opin- 
ions very quickly. On being intro- 
duced we unconsciously begin to 
measure up our likes and dislikes 
of the person before us, and a faulty 
complexion seldom creates favor- 
able impressions. Many suffer 
severe injustices therefore because 
of a face that is subject to blemishes. 


DU 
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The soothing and healing ingre- 
dients of Resinol Soap are of the 
utmost value for reducing such dis- 
figurements. Not only does it re- 
move dust, dirt, and waste matter 
from the skin, but at the same time 
it benefits the skin cells, soothes 
irritation, and exerts a healing, 
tonic action. 


Resinol Soap is sold by all druggists and dealers in toilet goods. 
For free trial write Dept. A-8o, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


every day. 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 22A, | 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING CO. 
331 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sir:—I can stand more pay days 
Please show me how to get them. 


Name om 


Address. 


More Pay Days for You 


you can have more pay days by putting an hour or 
two of your spare time to good use. 
all the spare time you have. 
turn into cash something which is perhaps going to waste 
If you are enthusiastic about The American 
Magazine get in touch with us and, without disturbing 
— — —— — — — — your regular work, become our 
representative. 
| well during your spare time. 
| Take advantage of this opportu- 
nity and mail in coupon at once, 


You can sell us 


Here’s a chance for you to 


I will pay you 


achieve success and fame at the Olympic 
Games, or on the field of battle, or in the 
realm of art. The modern trend is to- 
ward the attainment of success and dis- 
tinction in business. And, it may be 
added, a new and cleaner and better day 
is opening in business, when the small 
stockholders must receive as much con- 
sideration as the man who controls the 
company, and when workers must be 
treated as human beings possessing every 
whit as much right as the greatest capi- 
talist in the land to seek Far piness or 
themselves and their families. After all, 
the hearthstone is the corner stone of any 
nation.” 

Mr. Johnston spends two hours every 
evening with his ten-year-old boy and 
three-year-old girl. Then he betakes him- 
self to his spacious library and either 
through piles of work brought home from 
his office or applies himself to study. 
“Knowledge is power.” 


"A BIG Man Takes You into His 
Confidence" is the title of an article 
next month about Guy Eastman 
Tripp, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company. This 
article tells the story of an extra- 
ordinary career which started with a 
three-dollar-a-week job in a country 
grocery store. 


A Wonderful Dog 
With a Dual Nature 


(Continued from page r5) 


a time through the ensuing days Dan, jog- 
trottingon his snowshoes ahead of the team 
for hours on end, cursed the judgment that 
had brought them so far from the Post. 
And at night, as with aching muscles he 
crawled into his sleeping-bag under the 
stars, queer, morbid thoughts took pos- 
session of him and kept him awake. tes. 
that younger brother of whom he was in- 
ordinately fond—would he have enough 
food to last until his return, even at the 
‘speed they were making, and with no 
accidents? He could hear the distant 
howling of the wolves, the mournful ca- 
dence thrilling him strangely. Ordinarily 
| those tireless and insatiable hunters were 
harmless enough to man; but this year, 
the year of no rabbits, the year in which 
| the wild things had declared war on one 
| another, they were ranging the bush half- 
| starved, and with the increasing daring 
of hunger. He lay awake listening to 
| them; even in his sleep he seemed to hear 
| them. And then morning would come, 
| and he would grawl out of the sleeping- - 
bag quite unusually stiff and sineetrcehed. 
It was with a distinct feeling of relief that 
| toward the end of the seventh day he saw 
through the spruces ahead the scattered 
log cabins of the Indians and the old tum- 
Pinos stockade of the Hudson Bay 
| Fost. 
| “Ought t' make her back in six days 
| over a broke trail,” he mused, as he 
| pulled up at the door of the store. “Thir- 
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teen days. That'll just about do it." He 
stamped the snow off his moccasins, left 
his team to curl up in the snow, and en- 
tered the warm room. . 

The factor was astounded. “Hello, 
Dan!" he shouted. “Where did ye come 
from, man? Don’t mean to say ye broke 
trail in from your camp through this 
snow! Ain’t this a hell ota winter?" 

“Tf you want t' make time through the 
bush, trail or no trail," said Dan, “you 
want a leader like old Gray Dog," jerking 
his head toward the frost-covered wmdow. 
"['ve come for grub," he continued more 
soberly. “No huntin' of any kind—noth- 
in’ but wolves howlin’ around at night. 
Jim had just two weeks' grub left when I 
started, that is, if he don't get too hungry. 
I want t' start back in the mornin'." 

**Ye'll have to watch out for snow, and 
mebbe a thaw,” warned his friend. “The 
thermometer went up to zero to-day. 
I'll not be envyin’ ye your trip." 

“I got t' take the chance.” 

During the next two hours the factor 
helped Dan load the toboggan with the 
necessary provisions. Dan ate supper in 
the factors roomy house, which was a 
comfortable contrast to his own cabin he 
had left and to the smaller shacks of the 
Indians who made up the greater part of 
the population of the Post; spent the eve- 
ning with the factor and his wife in front of 
a huge log fire; slept the night in the room 
reserved for special guests; and in the 
morning, while it was still dark, hitched 
up his team and prepared for his journey 
home. A furrow came between bis eyes 
when he looked at the thermometer— 
only ten below—then up at the sky. 

“Tt don’t look too good to me,” he said 
to the factor. 

“The risin thermometer looks sort o' 
bad,” agreed his friend gravely. "But ye 
ought to make it, I guess. Ye may havea 
bit of snow flurry, but I'm doubtin' if ye'll 
have a regular storm. "Tis a bit early yet 
for a heavy blizzard." 

“That’s what I figger," said Dan. 


UT after he had been started on his 
return trip for a few hours, Dan lost 
some of his friend's optimism. The tem- 
perature slowly rose, until at noon he un- 
uttoned his caribou jacket and loosened 
the hood. With the increased tempera- 
ture the wind had also risen, and the trail 
was somewhat blocked with drifted snow. 
Nevertheless, they made better time than 
coming out, the partly broken trail more 
than compensating for the additional load 
on the toboggan. At night the cold de- 
scended somewhat, and Dan, finding the 
sky still clear, hoped for the best. — . 
For the greater part of a week the trip 
was uneventful, the dogs doing their part 
splendidly, and the businesslike little pro- 
cession keeping well up with the schedule 
Dan had laid down. But although there 
was no decided change in the weather, and 
Dan tried to take encouragement from 
the speed, the absence of the knifelike 
cold of midwinter, an almost impercepti- 
ble haze that blurred the distant shore line 
when crossing the frozen lakes, and the 
fitful, veering gusts of unseasonable wind, 
all warned him that it was only a question 
of time before a storm, and that it was 
doubtful if he would be able to beat it out. 
On the fifth day the sky slowly grew over- 
cast, and that night Dan could no longer 
deceive himself. 
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* Jf it'll only wait till to-morrow night,”” 
he muttered, “we'll be there. It'll hold 
off one more day!” But in his heart he 
knew better, and that night he made 
camp with his forced optimism almost 

one. 

: Just before noon the next day the 
storm broke, the driving wind snatching 
the snow from the ground and lashing it 
in his stinging face so that he did not 
know when the leaden sky began to do 
its part. Soon he could hardly see; the 
dogs' faces and coats became frozen mats 
of ice. Refusing to stop, he forced his way 
into the storm, head down and shouting 
encouragement to his dogs. Gray Dog, 
content to follow wherever Dan should 
lead, hurled his great frame into the 
collar, tail curled over back and snow- 
rimmed eyes sparkling; but the others 
did not like it. Snarling and yapping, they 
cringed sullenly behind. Twice one or two 
made as if to stop, to lie down in harness 
and curl their tails protectingly across 
their faces, but each time a snarl from 
Gray Dog brought them to their feet and 
sent them sulkily plodding ahead. 

The trail rapidly grew more drifted and 
impassable as Dan doggedly hammered 
his way ahead, the mounting drifts mak- 
ing his progress slower, his steps more 
e int i d because his mind was on 
the urgent need of his brother ahead of 
him, and the dangerous delay that the 
storm would mean under the most favor- 
able possible outcome, he relied subcon- 
sciously on the habits of a lifetime to 
guide his feet. His customary skill, made 
doubly necessary by the blinding snow 
lashing in his eyes, relaxed; the toe of his 
left snowshoe slid gently under a half- 
concealed root, and with a muttered oath 
he fell heavily. When he had freed his 
snowshoe and pulled himself upright, he 
could not stand on his leg. 

White with. pain, he braced himself 
against a poplar and stood, laughing dis- 
agreeably. Gray Dog whined uneasily. 

e others had lain down. 

“Well, old boy,” said Dan, “I guess 
this is where we stop for a while." 

Laboriously working toward his tobog- 
gan until he reached his pack, he tock out 
his ax, hobbled to the nearest spruce and 
hacked off some branches. With set jaw 
he lashed these into a rough lean-to, using 
the stripped trunk of the spruce as an up- 
right. He then unharnessed the dogs, 
threw each of them a frozen fish, and 
built a small fire to cook his supper. 
Supper over, he examined his knee. 

T She ain't broke, nor yet dislocated, I 
guess," he mused, as he tenderly felt the 
Joint, already beginning to swell badly. 
" Prob'ly just ripped the cartilage. . . . 
But it won't stand any weight for three 
or four weeks. That means you boys'll 
have t' break your own trail, as well as 
carry me on the toboggan.” Deliberately 
he tore strips off a blanket and bound 
them around his knee. “That'll hel 
some. Now t' turn in. The more sleep T 
can get, the better." He made himself 
as snug as possible in his sleeping-bag, 
his lean-to keeping out everything except 
a fine sifting snow. 


LL night, between the fitful snatches 
of sleep his throbbing knee would al- 
low, Dan was vaguely conscious of the 
blizzard raging around him. Toward 
morning he thought he heard the dogs 
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fighting, but the muffled sounds mingled 
confusedly with his dreams; and when, 
with the coming of daylight, he awoke ful- 
ly, he was not sure whether he had dreamed 
it or not. Brushing off the sifted snow 
and painfully dragging himself to his feet, 
he whistled shrilly for Gray Dog. In- 
stantly there started a commotion out- 
side, clawing and digging, interspersed 
with excited whines, and a moment later 
Gray Dog burst through the snow which 
had drifted over the opening of his lean- 
to. The sky outside was dismally gray, 
with no sign of the blizzard moderating. 
Dan patted the shaggy, snow-covered coat. 

“You wasn't very far away,” he said 
affectionately. “I guess we’re in for about 
three days, by the looks o’ things. And 
only half a day from camp, on a clear 
trail. Only half a day! Why couldn't it 
’a’ waited! But you keep the team in order, 
old boy, and we'll make it a-flyin’ yet. 
And now for some breakfast.” 

He whistled once more. ‘Moose! 
Larry!" There was no answer. ‘Cobalt! 
Banger! “Kongo!” Again he whistled, and 
again. The wind tossed it back at him 
and laughed derisively; the fine snow 
swirled through the opening Gray Dog 
had made; but the dogs did not appear. 
Wrathfully Dan turned away. ''Who 
says a husky is faithful!” he swore. 
“That’s what all that growlin’ was about. 
Wolves they come from and wolves they 


go back to! One breaks, and away they | 


o! Rotten, sneakin’ cowards, the whole 
Bunch of ’em! I wouldn’t swap all the 
huskies in Northern Ontario for one real 
honest dog!" Something nuzzled softly at 
his mittened hand. He looked down at 
Gray Dog belligerently. “Yes, you too!" 
he stormed.  *' You're half wolf yourself. 
How do I know when that half 'll come on 
top, and you'll do like the rest of ’em? 
Catch me when I'm down, or asleep, and 
rip my throat open! I wouldn't be the 
first man who's been eaten by his huskies. 
Why don't you jump now? I've only got 
one leg" He glared savagely down at 
Gray Dog’s upturned face; then slowly 
his eyes softened. 

“Forgive me, old boy! I didn’t mean 


it" He pulled Gray Dog’s ears, and 
rumpled his fur the wrong way. “But 
you 


now, you and me are goin’ t’ have an 
awful hard. trip when this snow stops. 
Think you can pull me and a load o' 
grub through them drifts? We’ll see! You 
got about three days t’ rest up.” 


FOR the next three days Gray Dog 
never left Dan’s side. At night he 
slept curled up beside his sleeping bag, 
and in the daytime talked to him, as any 
dog can do to his master, telling him 
not to worry, and that he would get 
him out all right. But in spite of this en- 
couragement Dan rapidly grew worse. 
His knee swelled and throbbed so that in 
desperation he cut off the bandage; and 
the meals he got became worse and 
worse, finally only messes of half-thawed 
food. Sometime during the third night a 
half-delirious Dan dragged himself to the 
opening to see what he dropping of the 
wind and the increased cold meant. Over- 
head a half moon; a clear sky, sparkling 
with stars, and no sign of a cloud; and in 
every direction snow, drifted into fantas- 
tic shapes, piled on the branches of the 
trees, dazzling under the moonlight. Dan 
laughed viciously. 
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“Now that's real pretty, ain't it?" he 
said. He lurched a little, then steadied 
himself. "Sure, real pretty, I call it. 
Jim'll be crazy about it." He looked at 
the size of the drifts, and shook his head. 
“You'll have t’ do it all alone, old boy. 
1f 1 keep on the way I'm going I won't 
even be able t’ talk very long. I'll fix you 
as light a load as I can, and then it's up t 


ou. 

Grimly he pulled himself together, and 
with compressed lips started his prepara- 
tions. Digging the snow off the toboggan, 
he unloaded the food as systematically as 
the pain and his muddled wits would let 
him, mumbling to himself intermittently 
as he worked. The greater part of the 
food he stacked in the lean-to he had just 
left. When that was done, he looked it 
over unsteadily. “In an ordinary year 
that cache would be safe enough from 
wolves,” he muttered. “I don't know 
how long it’ll last this year, but smellin’ 
o' me the way it must they'll prob'ly 
leave it alone long enough for Jim t' come 
and get it.” He turned jerkily and re- 
placed the remainder of the food, about 
a two-weeks’ supply for himself and Jim, 
on the toboggan. “Anyway, it's the only 
thing I can do. Give the snow two or 
three days t' settle, and Jim and Gray 
Dog can pull it into camp in three trips. 
And for the meantime I got lots loaded." 

He separated the harnesses, put Gray 


.| Dog's on him, and snapped it to the 


toboggan. With frequent rests, his face 
white and strained and his movements 
stumbling and awkward, he arranged the 
pack to make a bed for himself, fixed food 
where he could easily get at it, placed 
his sleeping-bag in position, and crawled 
inside and lashed himself firmly in place. 
He waited a moment to collect his wits, 
and then spoke with painful clearness: 

“ Now, Gray Dog, on a good trail with a 
full team you're only half a day away from 
camp. But you know that’s well's I do. 
Only what you don't know—is that if I 
don't get MEE pretty soon—tied up 
this x ae freeze. You got—t’ do it 
alone. I won't be able—t’ talk t’ you— 
long." His tone changed abruptly. “All 
right" Gray Dog straightened, traces 
slightly slack. Now mush!” 


WE H a lunge Gray Dog was off, his 
‘great body, after his three days’ rest, 
pulling the toboggan easily. Soon, how- 
ever, Mic drifts began to tell, and his pace 
settled to a slow, steady struggle. Picking 
the old trail by instinct, his massive 
shoulders stubbornly smashin through 
thedrifts, he fought his way ahead. “That's 
the boy!” came from the toboggan behind 
him; and, an hour later, “Keep at her 
steady! Not too fast—old boy! You got— 
a long ways t' go yet." 

Toward morning the encouragement 
became weaker and more intermittent; 
and a brilliant dawn such as occurs only 
in the North Country, clear except for the 
hollows choked with a smoky gray fog of 
torturing cold, found a panting Gray Dog, 
perceptibly fatigued, pulling a toboggan 
on which was lashed a master whose in- 
coherent mutterings came only at rare in- 
tervals. 

Just before noon, after a long silence, 
Dan’s voice cheered Gray Dog on for the 
last time; thereafter he would have to 
fight it out alone, without encouragement 
from his unconscious master. 
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HE greatest asset any man can possibly 

have is the faculty for making people 

like him. . It is even more important 
than ability. 

The secret of making people like you lies 
in your ability to understand the emotional 
and mental characteristics of the people 
you meet. 

Did you know that a blond has an en- 
tirely different temperament than a bru- 
net?—that to get along with a blond type 
you must act entirely different than you 
would to get along with a brunet? 

When you really know the difference be- 
tween blonds and brunets, the difference 
in their characters, temperaments, abili- 
ties, and peculiar traits, you will save your- 
self many a mistake—and you will inci- 
dentally learn much you never knew before 
about yourself. 

KR KKK 

AUL GRAHAM was a blond, and not 

until he learned that there was all the 
difference in the world between the char- 
acteristics of a blond and those of a brunet 
did he discover the secret of making people 
like him. 

Paul had been keeping books for years 
for a large corporation which had branches 
all over the country. It was generally 
thought by his associates that he would 
never rise above that job. He had a tre- 
mendous ability with figures—could wind 
them around his little finger—but he did 
not have the ability to mix with big men; 
did not know how to make people like him. 

Then one day the impossible happened. 
Paul Graham became popular. 


Business men of importance who had. 


formerly given him only a passing nod of 
acquaintance suddenly showed a desire for 
his friendship. People—even strangers— 
actually went out of their way to do things 
for him. Even he was astounded at his 
new power over men and women. Not 
only could he get them to do what he want- 
ed them to do, but they actually anticipated 
his wishes and seemed eager to please him. 

toate the day the change took place he 

began to go up in business. Now he is the 
Head Auditor for his corporation at an im- 
mense increase in salary. And all this 
came to him simply because he learned the 
secret of making people like him. 

You, too, can have the power of makin 
people like you. For by the same meth 
used by Paul Graham you can, at a glance, 
tell the characteristics of any man, woman 
or child—tell instantly their likes and dis- 
likes, and YOU CAN MAKE PEOPLE 
LIKE YOU. Here is how it is done: 

Everyone you know can be placed in one 
of two general types—blond or brunet. 
There is as big a difference between the 
mental and emotional characteristics of a 


Are You a 
Blond? 


The Secret of Making 


People Like You 


blond and those of a brunet as there is be- 
tween night and day. You persuade a 
blond in one way—a brunet in another. 
Blonds enjoy one phase of life—brunets 
another. Blonds make good in one kind of a 
job—brunets in one entirely different. 

To know these differences scientifically 
is the first step in judging men and women; 
in getting on well with them; in mastering 
their minds; in making them like you; in 
winning their respect, admiration, love and 
friendship. 

And when you have learned these differ- 
ences—when you can tell at a glance just 
what to do and say to make any man or 
woman like you, your success in life is as- 
sured. 

For example, there’s the case of a large 
manufacturing concern. Trouble sprang 
up at one of the factories. The men talked 
strike. Things looked ugly. Harry Wins- 
low was sent to straighten it out. On the 
eve of a general walk-out he pacified the 
men and headed off the strike. And not 
only this, but ever since then that factory 
has led all the others for production. He 
was able to do this because he knew how 
to make these men like him and do what he 
wanted them to do. 

Another case, entirely different, is that 
of Henry Peters. Because of his ability 
to make people like him—his faculty for 

"getting under the skin" and making peo- 
ple think his way, he was given the position 
of Assistant to the President of a large firm. 
Two other men, both well liked by their 
fellow employees, had each expected to get 
the job. So when the outside man, Peters, 
came in he was looked upon by everyone 
as an interloper and was openly disliked by 
every other person in the office. 

Peters was handicapped in every way. 
But, in spite of that, in three weeks he had 
made fast friends of everyone in the house 
and had even won over the two men who 
had been most bitter against him. The 
whole secret is that he could tell in an in- 
stant how to appeal to any man and make 
himself well liked. 

A certain woman who had this ability 
moved with her family to another town. 
As is often the case, it is a very difficult 
thing for any woman to break into the chill 
circle of society in this town, if she was not 
known. But her ability to make ple 
like her soon won for her the close triend- 
ship of many of the “best families" in the 
town. Some people wonder how she did it. 
It was simply the secret at work—the secret 
of.judging people's character and making 
them like you. 

*ckok x ke 
OU realize, of course, that just know- 
ing the difference between a blond and 
a brunet could not accomplish all these 
wonderful things. There are other things 
to be taken into account. But here is the 
whole secret: 

You know that every one does not think 
alike. What one likes another dislikes. 
And what offends one pleases another. 
Well, there is your cue. ou can make an 
instant "hit" with anyone, if you say the 
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things they want you to say, and act the 
way they want you to act. Do this and they 
will surely like you and believe in you and will 
go miles out of their way to PLEASE YOU. 

You can do this easily by knowing certain 
simple signs. In addition to the difference 
in complexion, every man, woman and child 
has written on them signsas distinct as though 
they were in letters a foot high, which show 
you from one quick glance exactly what to 
say and to do to please them—to get them 
to believe—to think as you think—to do 
exactly what you want them to do. 

Knowing these simple signs is the whole 
secret of getting what you want out of life 
—of making friends, of business and social 
advantage. Every great leader uses this 
method. That is why he ISa leader. Use 
it yourself and you will quickly become a 
leader—nothing can stop you. 

You have. heard of Dr. Blackford, the 
Master Character Analyst. Many con- 
cerns will not employ a man without first 
getting Dr. Blackford to pass on him. 
Concerns such as Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, Baker-Vaw- 
ter Company, Scott Paper Company and 
many others pay Dr. Blackford large an- 
nual fees for advice on human nature. 

So great was the demand for these serv- 
ices that Dr. Blackford could not even be- 

in to fill all the engagements. So Dr. 
Blacktond has explained the method in a 
simple, seven-lesson course, entitled ‘‘Read- 
ing Character at Sight." Even a half 
hour's reading of this wonderful course will 
give you an insight into human nature and 
a power over people which will surprise you. 

Such confidence have the publishers in 
Dr. Blackford's Course, "Reading Charac- 
ter at Sight," that they will gladly send it 
to you on approval, all charges prepaid. 
Look it over thoroughly. See if it lives up 
to all the claims made for it. If you do 
not want to keep it, then return it and the 
transaction is closed. And if you decide 
to keep it—as you surely will—then merely 
remit five dollars in full payment. 

Remember, you take no risk, you assume 
no obligation. The entire course goes to 
you on approval. You have everything to 
gain—nothing to lose. So mail the coupon 
NOW, and learn how to make people like 
you, while this remarkable offer is still on. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Independent Corporation 
Publishers of the Independent Weekly 
Dept. B 1210, 119 West 40th Street, New York 


You may send me Dr. Blackford' s Course of seven lessons, entitled 

“Reading Character at Sight." I will either remail the course to 
you within five days after its receipt, or send you $5 in ‘full pay- 
ment of the course. 
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Summer and 
its blossoms 
all Winter in 


California 


Here children laugh at play, and age lengthens 
its span. 

Miles of flower-bordered, sunlit boulevards. 
Upland slopes, covered with the green and gold 
of orange groves. 

Luxurious resort hotels and rose-bowered bungalows. 

All under the spell of a summer sea. 


En route visit the national parks, national monuments, 
and other winter resorts. See Hawaii afterwards. : 


Ask the local ticket agent to help plan your trip—or apply to the 
nearest Consolidated Ticket Office—or address nearest Travel Bureau, 
United States Railroad Administration, 646 Transportation Bldg., Chicago; 
143 Liberty Street, New York City; 602 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
"California for the Tourist," and other booklets, on request. 
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‘Goo’ boy, Gray Dog! S-s-sorry I called 
you a Nili ce while back." Then, after 
a little, sociably: “Nice day—for a ride, 
ain't it? My left leg—was cold, but it 
don't hurt none—now. Must be—gettin' 
better." And, after a longer interval: 
“We'll get t' Jim a'right—old boy. Keep 
at it—steady like. Not too hard—at 
first. Sorry—I called you—a wolf—” 

After a time Gray Dog stopped, not 
understanding why the familiar voice no 
longer encouraged him. Turning back to 
the toboggan, he pushed aside the blanket 
| folds and gently nuzzled Dan's face; then, 
vaguely troubled at the lack of response, 
he licked it slowly. And out of the de- 
votion of generations of dog mothers there 
dawned a new understanding, an under- 
standing that he must find warmth soon; 
while from the generations of his wolf 
fathers, from the breed that alone of all 
the wild things runs down its prey in the 
open through sheer endurance, there came 
the strength he needed. He returned to 
his work, straining into the traces with 
head lowered as before; but in his heart 
was the glow that swift glimpse had given 
him, and in his muscles a new power. 


All through the long afternoon Gray 
Dog struggled and fought his way 
ahead. Twice the trail led across frozen 
lakes, where the wind-swept stretches 
almost devoid of snow enabled him to 
lope along with something of his old speed. 
These clear stretches, which made up 
nearly half the trail, brought him ap- 
preciably nearer camp, and the use of new 
muscles was almost equivalent to a rest; 
but the quick plunge again into the bush 
with its heavy snow soon checked him, 
and hour by hanes whether on the clear 
hard snow of the lakes or in the drift- 
choked bush, his pace became slower, his 
great strength less. The quick winter 
twilight, gray and sinister, descended; 
the black darkness of the bush, evil and 
impenetrable, wrapped them about; the 
moon slowly rose, casting long eerie 
shadows and silhouetting the spruces 
weirdly against a vague and shifting back- 
ground; and still he plunged ahead, wav- 
ering and stumbling somewhat, but with 
courage unbroken. The moon passed its 
zenith and started to sink in the west. 

Suddenly Gray Dog stopped, nose in 
air; turned in his tracks, and standing 
over his master, glared savagely back the 
trail, the hair along his spine slowly rising 
and stiffening into a defiant ridge. For a 
long moment he stood there immovable, 
staring menacingly into the obscure 
shadows, teeth bared and a low growl 
coming from his panting throat; then with 
deliberation he turned and took up his 
load again. But the ridge along his spine 
did not go down, and from time to time, 
weak and stumbling from fatigue as he 
was, a snarling and defiant growl was 
rasped out with his labored and panting 
breaths. 

Thus began the last lap of Gray Dog’s 
race to save his masters, his race for 
warmth and food before it should be too 
late. And to that icy cold of the North 
Country night, insidiously creeping and 
edging its way inside Dan’s sleeping-bag; 
to the approaching exhaustion of his own 
giant muscles, which step by step was 
making his progress slower and more 
faltering; to these was now added another 
ally, the ally that made Gray Dog’s back 
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Fits any Bathtub 
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More than a quarter of a million Kenney Showers are now in daily use, affording every 
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The reason is no secret. You bathe in running water—every drop clean, the converging 
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bristle and his head turn sharply over his 
shoulder as he struggled ahead. Feet half 


! frozen, eyes dim with fatigue, he knew it 


was one last spurt now;. the famous 
strength of the husky gone, in a wavering, 
uncertain path he was fighting with the 
tenacity of his wolf fathers for the lives 
of his masters. Under the strain, the 
gentler instincts that he had inherited 
from his mother were slowly dominated 
by those of his wilder ancestors. Again 
he stopped, and the vicious snarl with 
which he faced back into the darkness was 
the pure battle-cry of his wolf father. A 
dark form flitted behind a spruce and 
stood there, crouching and evil, while 
Gray Dog growled aggressively; then, as 
the great dog faced bout and stumbled 
ahead, emerged and drew closer, taking 
advantage of every lengthening shadow, 
waiting for his chance to close in. 

In those last bitter hours of the night, 
as the moon sank lower behind the 
sprees the remaining strength of Gray 

og slowly ebbed. Stumbling and right- 
ing himself, stopping long enough to snarl 
back at his tormentor and force him: to 
retreat a little, turning again to drag 
wearily on, he did not see one familiar 
landmark, and then another. But through 


| the agony of his exhaustion a more 


potent reminder soon came; with a jerk 
is nose went up, and he stopped a mo- 
ment, sniffing with new vigor. Home! 
Calling forth his last strength, he stag- 
gered ahead. Twice he fell, but each time, 
nerved by that shadow closing in on his 
master, he struggled to his feet and went 
on. A sharp turn in the trail, and the 
spruces ahead seemed thinner, followed 
by a quick transition into the friendly 
little clearing. The line of the cabin roof 
showed black against the approaching 
dawn. Gray Dog was home. Alone he 
had dragged his half-frozen master 
through a snow-bound trail to safety. 
Struggling frantically, he had almost 
reached the door of the cabin, when his 
frozen legs refused to move another step, 
and he crumpled up in his harness and 
sank gasping in the snow. He lay there a 
moment, gathering strength for the char- 


| acteristic bark that would tell of his ar- 


rival; the bark that, on so many winter 
nights, had asked and gained admittance 


| to the cabin, while his team-mates, less 


privileged, crawled into their kennels in 
the sheltered hollow. Painfully he pulled 
himself to his forefeet and lifted his shaggy 
head. 

Then from his tortured throat there 
came, instead of the familiar bark, a 
wailing, dismal cry that was answered 
from just outside the clearing, the long 
howl of a wolf. Bewildered and uncom- 
prehending, he stood, swaying weakly, 
trying to understand. [n the ensuing 
silence his great love for his masters strug- 
gled with the mysterious inheritance that 


| was clutching his throat and stifling his 


bark, begging dumbly for power to call 
that sleeping master inside m a way that 
would be understood, to bring the help 
that was not yet too late. He caught his 
breath spasmodically for a last effort. But 
for the last time his wilder heritage con- 
quered. Scarcely audible at first, the call 
of his fathers came forth—cruel, implaca- 
ble, pitiless, the long note rose, then fell 
and died away; and Gray Dog collapsed 
limply, eyes half closed, gasping, trem- 
bling. ... 
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his is the FEDERAL 


that i is cam ra mae attention 


authority au addi machines in 
Ametis the Fedeřal marks his 
crowning effort. It stands for 
simplified efficiency. 


I5 1914, Charles Wales, the veteran adding machine inventor declared 
he would build a new machine—one that would overcome existing 
adding machine troubles. 


His ten years’ experience with the two big companies in the business, one 
of which still bears bis name, combined with moderp manufacturing 
methods, has produced the Federal Adding Machine—a revolutionary 


Mr, Wales is the inventor of the Federal product—strikingly eimple— bristling with right ideas. 
Adding Machine. He ie alse the inventor 


relie Wales Adding Machine (which sti A strong corporation of successful: business men—men of tried adding 
Se tr tenis devi re machine experience—stand behind the Federal. 
hr déding Machina Compeny: The Federal {s not a new machine. For five years it has been in constant 
use by some of the largest corporations in the east, including the Federal 
Government. Exacting tasks have proved its merit finally, and we are 
now ready to announce quantity production and distribution for the 
present in territory east of the Mississippi. 


Colt's Patent Fire Arms Company is manufacturing thé Federal Adding 
Machine In its huge plant at Hartford. Conn. This splendid organization 
of engineers and factory experts, with its international reputation, affords 
a convincing guarantee of the Fede al’s mechanical excellence. 


Every careful buyer of office appliances will eee the Federal before he buys. 
It commands immediate recognition through its downright merit and 
superiority. Write at once for illustrated booklet. 


The Standard Federal “A” Adding and Listing Machine has 
9-column capacity, 81 keys; 13-inch carriage; roll paper holder; 
flexible keyboard; easy handle pull. There are only half as many 
parts in the Federal as in other standard machines. Stronger 
construction, standardised interchangeable parts, minimum move- 
ment and wear of parts. Every item visible. Elimination of long 
standing troubles; and a host of new conveniences of construc- 
tion that make for speed and accuracy. Adding machine service 
guaranteed. 


For 16 page illustrated booklet, address: 


FEDERAL ADDING MACHINE CORPORATION 
251 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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“I guess the Simpson folks 
must have brought in all 
the neighbors to see the 
Hoors I Liquid Granited 
for them. I've had more 
calls to finish floors ‘like 
Simpson’s’ than I can take 
care of. Some won't wait 
and are buying the Liquid 
Granite and doing the 
work themselves. I always 
use Liquid Granite. 
Every such floor is a last- 
ing testimonial for me." 


Liquid Granite is one of the 
unique group of Finishes that has 
made the name of Berry Brothers 
a household word among home 
builders and house owners. 


Luxeberry White Enamel, 
Luxeberry Wood Finish, Luxe- 
berry Wall Finish, Berrycraft 
Stain Finish, Luxeberry Spar 
Varnish. Ask your dealer. 


Write for our beautifully 
illustrated book on interior 
home decoration, sent free. 


ERRY BROTHER 


Worlds Largest Makers J 
arnishes and Paint Specialties 


Detroit, Michigan Walkerville, Ontario 
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A stealthy shadow glided into the clear- 
ing, growing bolder away from the pro- 
tecting blackness of the spruces; slinking, 
sinister, drawing nearer. . . . 

Inside the cabin Jim, startled out of his 
sleep sat up abruptly in his bunk. For a 
moment he listened, half-starved nerves 
tense and quivering; then he laughed un- 
steadily. : 

. "Them damn wolves ag’in,” he mut- 
tered. He drew his blankets closer around 
him and lay down to sleep. 


Bur out in the still dawn, deep within 
the folds of the eiderdown bag and the 
enswathing blankets, something stirred 
vaguely, then shifted suddenly. Those 
wild cries so close, fierce, merciless, the 
cries of famine and of death, penetrated 
the stupor of the benumbed man and 
tapped the subconscious instinct of the 
frontiersman. With a rush his senses 
flashed back for a brief instant, acutely 
aware of the danger and of the fact that 
one of those cries came from just ahead, 
close, where Gray Dog should have been. 
Had Gray Dog, then, deserted him— 
joined with his fathers—become one of 
those closing in on him from every side?. . . 
Wolves they come from and wolves they 
go back to. . . . He lifted himself con- 
vulsively on one elbow, dull eyes search- 
ing uncertainly ahead of him for the mo- 
ment before he slipped back into uncon- 
Sciousness. 


"Gray Dog!" he choked. ‘Gray 
Dog!" 


At the sound of that muffled voice, so 
long silent, the huge dog shivered, then 
his ears pricked sharply forward. His 
master—calling on him for help!. . . Slow- 
ly his head came up as he struggled to his 
forefeet; his slack jaws tightened, fangs 
gleaming. A quick snarl over his shoulder 
and the shadow stopped, then sank on its 
haunches, waiting. 

Once more Gray Dog faced the door, 
swallowing, panting, the last appeal of his 
helpless master surging into his heart 
and firing his invincible spirit with all the 
protective instinct of his years of service 
and comradeship. Then, confidently, he 
threw back his head. And this time the 
call that came was neither cruel nor im- 
placable, but quick, staccato, and infi- 
nitely pleading, the voice of his mothers, 
the voice of the generations who had 
loved man and guarded him. The waiting 
shadow turned and ran, furtively, tail 
down and head glancing over shoulder, 
until it melted into the bush beyond the 
clearing. 

From inside the cabin came the thud 
of a man jumping from his bunk, and 
then the hurried pad of stockinged feet 
across the floor. The door banged wide 
just as the warm glow from the rising sun 
flooded clearing and toboggan and quiv- 
ering dog. À man came running toward 
them. 

“Dan!” he shouted hoarsely, ‘‘ Dan!" 


FRED C. KELLY has an article next 
month about John M. Bowman, who 
runs six of the largest hotels in New 
York City. Bowman's own life story 
is an extraordinary one; and, in addi- 
tion, he has learned some interesting 
things about the habits of human 
beings in hotels. 
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The BRUNSWICK 


Method of. Keproductio 


The Brunswick Method of Reproduction 
gained instant and wide-spread public favor 
because it enriches the tone qualities of all 
records. For this alone it is adored by artists 
and approved by the hyper- 
critical. It embodies the true 
| principles of tone reproduc- 
tion and complies with the 
established laws of acoustics 
in projecting tone. Two rev- 
olutionary factors, among 
others essentially different 
from other phonographs, 
make this possible. They are 
the Ultona and the Tone 
Amplifier. 


The Ultona Plays 
All Records 


The Ultona—a product of 
creative genius—enables one 
| to play all make records on 
| the Brunswick. Not a com- 
bination contrivance nor com- 
plex mechanism, yet involv- 
ing a fundamental principle 
of sound. By a slight turn of 


Branch Houses in Principal Cities of 
United States, Mexico and Canada 
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Achieving the Ultimate in Phonograph Music 


By Means of Two Exclusive and Scientific Features 
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the hand it supplies the proper needle, cor- 
rect weight and precise diaphragm. 


The Amplifier Enriches Tones 


As the name implies it am- 
plifies tone, making it truer 
and sweeter. It is a vibrant 
tone chamber like. the sound- 
ing board of a fine piano or 
violin. Constructed entirely 
of moulded hollywood and 
free from metal it gives the 
requisite resiliency for unfold- 
ing and projecting true tone. 


Ask to Hear the 
Brunswick 


Any Brunswick dealer will 
be glad to demonstrate the 
many claims made for it. 
Choose your favorite record 
to be tested—the one that 
will help you judge best. 
Your verdict like that of un- 
numbered thousands will be 

"the one super phonograph.” 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
General Offices: CHICAGO and NEW YORK 


Canadian Distributors: Musical Merchandise 


Sales Co., Excelsior Life Building, Toronto 
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OU want full value 
for your money and 
a high standard of style, 
fit and service. The 
Florsheim mark of 
quality is assurance || 
that you are getting all | 
you pay for. | 
Consider the wear, | 
not the price per pair. 
Look for the quality 
mark “Florsheim.” 
The Florsheim Shoe 


Company | 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. n 
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Write for 
booklet “Styles 
of the Times" 


The 


Premier— 


Prices 
Up or Down? 


Why guess and take chances in buy- 
ing food products and raw materials? 
The only basis for judgment is facts, 
figures, vital statistics. 


Babson’s 


R accurately forecast the price trend 
on 125 basic commodities, and gives spe- 
cial timely advice on over 1500 others. 


Report on Request 


A few copies of recent bulletins, contain- 
ing many valuable suggestions, are avail- 
able, and will be sent gratis to buyers 
on request. 


Merely Write for Bulletin No. 1057 
The Babson Statistical Organization 


Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts 
The Largest Organisation af He Character 
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! hear a man make such an announcement 
| without having the impulse to take him 
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THE FAMILY S MONEY 


Try Not to Be Dependent on 
Your Children 


By John J. Pulleyn 


President of the Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank in New York—the largest 
savings bank in the United States 


boy to college. After that, 
on't matter so much. But I 


send m 
things 


| IE GOING to save enough money to 


| | do want him to have the advantages I 


didn't have." 

This remark is made so frequently that 
the words have a familiar ring to the ears 
of everyone—particularly to those of us 

bank business. Yet I never 


by the shoulder and say: 

"Now, look here, my friend: since 
your boy's success means so much to you, 
let me advise you to think less about 
paying his college expenses and more 
about saving enough money so that you 
and his mother will not be dependent on 
him when at last he enters his business or 
profession. A young man needs all his 
money and freedom to get off to a flyin 
start then. If he is made of the right But 
he'll work his way through college any- 
way—and probably get much more out of 
the course." 

The public little realizes, I think, how 
many young men are handicapped in 
their early business career by the necessity 
of supporting their parents, nor how great 
a number of both men and women are 
kept from early and happy marriages by 
the same burden. 

Records show that six men out of seven 
at the age of sixty-five are dependent on 
their children, other relatives, or charity 
for support. Even ten years earlier the 
percentage is as high as disce out of eight. 

About five years ago a young man 
recently graduated from a large university 
returned to his home in a small Pennsyl- 
vania city and took a position in the office 
of a manufacturing plant. Shortly after 
he started work, his father— who had 
spent $4,400 (the savings of many years’ 
work as a carpenter) to send the boy 
away to preparatory school and college— 
became crippled with rheumatism, and 
the son found two dependent parents on 
his hands. His salary was not large, and 
for three years he barely managed to 
meet living expenses ind pay doctors' 
bills. Early in his fourth year out of 
college he was offered an exceptional 
opportunity to improve his business 
standing as well as his finances. To take 
advantage of the opening an investment 
of $2,000 was necessary. 

Naturally a thrifty and hard-working 
young man, he would probably have 
saved this amount, under ordinary con- 
ditions, from his three years of work— 
but his home burdens had been so heavy 
during that period that he had not even 
started a bank account. So he was 
obliged to give up the opportunity. 

Within six months a New York firm 


offered him a position with a slight im- 
mediate increase in salary and splendid 
promise for the future. To take advan- 
tage of this chance he felt it would be 
necessary to move with his parents to 
New York. His father, however, was so 
reluctant to make the move that the 
young man turned down the second offer. 
To-day, discouraged by the memories of 
lost opportunities, he is still holding down 
a job in the same small plant, and the 
support of his parents is still sapping his 
income. : 

To illustrate another side of the same 

roblem, there is a jeweler in a New 

Tesey town who spent all his savings 
putting his two daughters through col- 
lege and starting his son in business. 
Shortly after his daughters had finished 
their college course, the jeweler’s sight 
failed and he was obliged to sell out j5 
business for a small sum. Three months 
later his son died. 

'This was nine years ago. Immediately 
after their brother's death the two young 
women took up teaching in order to keep 
up a home for their parents, and they 
have been teaching ever since. Several 

ears ago one of them fell deeply in love. 
Unwilling either to turn the whole burden 
of supporting their parents over to her 
sister, or to marry and have her husband 
assume it, she gave up her romance. 


AM a firm believer in the value of a 

college education. But even more firm 
is my belief in the necessity of making the 
mind of youth realize early the power of 
the unspent dollar and the principles of 
self-dependence. A boy who has learned 
these lessons throughly is likely to require 
little help from his parents either to 
complete his higher education or to get 
a start in business. 

One man holding a rather important 
clerical position in a New York bank, has 
made quite a financier out of his fifteen- 
year-old boy by matching, dollar for 
dollar, all the money the youth has been 
able to earn from delivering newspapers 
and doing various errands and odd jobs 
in his hours out of school and his summer 
vacations. At the end of each week the 
boy brings to his father all the money he 
has earned. His father then adds an 
equal amount and deposits it in the bank. 
By the time this boy is ready for college 
he will have money enough, added to 
what he can earn during his vacations, to 
put him through. Furthermore, he will 

ave learned the value of money, and the 
savings bank habit probably will be a 
fixed trait with him. 

A study of the short life of the average 
savings bank account in the United 
States will go far to show why six men in 
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Keep It 
for $3.00 
per Month 
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$100—Now $57 


The Guarantee of a $2,000,000 Company That It Is the Identical Model 


Be your own salesman and earn $43. You get 
the identical typewriter formerly priced $100— 
not a cent’s alteration in value. The finest, the 
most expensive, the latest Oliver Model. Old 
methods were wasteful. Our new plan is way in 
advance. It is in keeping with new economic 
tendencies. It does away with waste. Inflated 
prices are doomed forever. 

During the war we learned that it was un- 
necessary to have great numbers of traveling 
salesmen and numerous, expensive branch houses 
throughout the country. We were also able to 
discontinue many other superfluous, costly sales 
methods. You benefit by these savings. 


Brand New—Latest Model 


Do not confuse this with offers of earlier 


models, rebuilt or second-hand. 
Note the signature of this adver- 
tisement. This is a $2,000,000 
concern. 


We offer new Olivers at half 
price because we have put type- 
writer selling on an efficient, 
scientific basis. 


You can now deal direct—sell 
to yourself, with no one to influ- 
ence you. This puts the Oliver on a merit test. 


You Save $43 Now 


This is the first time in history that a new 
standard $100 typewriter has been offered for 
$57. Remember, we do not offer a substitute 
model, cheaper nor different. But the same 
splendid Oliver used by the big concerns. Over 
700,000 Olivers have been sold. 


Mail 


ThisCoupon 


We ship direct from the factory to you. No 
money down—no red-tape. Try the Oliver Nine 
at our expense. If you decide to keep it, send us 


$3 per month. If you return it, we even refund 


the out-going transportation charges. You are 
not placed under the slightest obligation. That’s 


our whole plan. 


We rely on your judgment. We know you 


don’t want to pay double. And who wants a 
lesser typewriter? You may have an Oliver for 


free trial by checking the coupon below. Or you 
may ask for further information. 


An Amazing Book 


All the secrets of the typewriter world are revealed in our 


startling book entitled “The High Cost of Typéwriters—The 


Reason and the Remedy"'—sent free if you mail the coupon 
now. Also our catalog. Order your free-trial Oliver—or ask 
for further information at once. 


Canadian Price, $72 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1067 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 
NOTE CAREFULLY—This coupon will bring you 
either the Oliver Nine for free trial or further infor- 
mation. Check carefully which you wish. (24.02) 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY ` 
1067 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 


Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspection. If I keep it, 
I will pay $57 at the rate of $3 per month. The title to remain in you 
until fully paid for. 


MS shipping point 1$; audio nis TH Sabb E oe eios UIN Oe Tax 


This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I choose to return 
the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense at the end of five days. 


Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your book—''The 


High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and the Remedy," your de luxe 
catalog and further information. 


Occupation or Business. .. 
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The ation shown here—wringing from blue water to basket 
while another batch of clothes is being washed—can be accom- 
plished only with a washing machine equipped with All-Position 
Swinging Wringer. Insist on this feature. No washer can ren- 
der 100%, service without it. 


Super Electric 
America’s Leading Washing Machine 


A-B-C is more than the name of a washer. 


—it represents a SERVICE to housewives that means 
washing and wringing done quickly and with ease, making 
washday a real pleasure. 


—it is the symbol of systematized modern home laundry 
methods. 


—it stands for simplicity in a high-grade electric washer. 
(A child can operate the A-B-C Super Electric.) 

—it indicates its maker—Altorfer Bros. Company—who 
were pioneer washing machine manufacturers, and now 
rank the world’s largest exclusive makers of electric and 
power washers. 


To possess an A-B-C Super Electric Washer is econ- 
omy— putting off" buying is a positive extravagance. 
There's an A-B-C dealer near you who will gladly demonstrate 
this remarkable washer in your own home, without charge, 


and arrange easy terms of payment. Try it at home and see 
how well it will please you. 


Write for “The A-B-C of Washday,” 20 illus- 
trated pages of suggestions for systematizing your 
washings—and the name of your nearest dealer. 


ALTORFER BROS. COMPANY, Peoria, Illinois 


Largest exclusive makers of electric and power washing machines in America 
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seven are dependent before they reach the 
prophet’s silted three score years and 
ten. In our own experience we have found 
that 60 per cent of all accounts are closed 
at the end of five years, and that 30 per 
cent are closed before the start of the 
second year. We keep in close touch with 
our depositors; we want them to “get on,” 
we are interested in knowing why they 
save money, and why they are so likely 
to close their account after a few years. 
All our information on this last angle 
seems to indicate that the money from 
the average closed account is much more 
likely dissipated, than it is to be wisely 
invested elsewhere. After a period of 
self-denial the average individual seems 
suddenly to realize that he has a siz- 
able sum of money in the bank—enough 
to put through some long-cherished or 
brand-new plan. So out comes the money, 


seldom to return. 
I AM convinced that the mutual savings 
bank is logically the leading force for 
financial independence among the people 
of America. If the average man and 
woman would learn the value of these 
institutions as thoroughly as the peoples 
of many foreign countries have learned 
it, the specter of old age dependency would 
rapidly dwindle. 
ncidentally, ourown foreign population 
is an object lesson to the native-born in 
the main principles of thrift—and par- 
ticularly in laying aside money for old 
age. Hundreds of thousands of foreigners 
remain here only long enough to acquire 
a sum which will insure financial inde- 
pendence for the rest of their lives in their 
nativecountry. Before the war, there was 
one home-returning foreigner for every 
three arriving in this country each year. 
Perhaps another reason for the early 
mortality of savings bank accounts is the 
fact that so few depositors have a definite 
financial purpose. We talk with as man 
of our new denoutors as possible, and 
think it safe to say that fully 9o per cent. 
have no definite idea of hat they are 
going to do with the money they expect 
to save. If these people could only be 
d age 


! made to realize the prevalence of ol 
| depended, they would have a most 
e 


nite goal to aim at—the acquisition of 
enough money to assure freedom from 
worry after their working days are over. 

Mutual savings banks, I believe, offer 
to the average person the wisest and 
safest place to invest his money. The 
returns are greater in the long run than 
most people dream. Each semi-annual 
interest period at this bank we add seven 
million dollars to our depositors’ ac- 
counts, while the money we have paid 
altogether in interest amounts to eight 
hundred million dollars. 

I would like to touch on one other 
angle of old age dependency—the fact 
that self-support and self-respect go hand 
in hand. Parents who have come to the 
sunset side of life, and find that they have 
nothing left from their years of labor to 
support them in comfort until they die, 
are likely to be unhappy. This is almost 
always true when they realize that they 
are deterrent forces to the struggle of 
their son for business success or the hope 
of their daughter for a home and happi- 
ness. They havelost the privilege to which 
every person is entitled — the privilege 
of independence. 
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Swift's 
“Silverleaf’ Brand 
Pure Lard 


The making of pie crust is an art. 
But skill alone cannot produce that 
k tender, flaky, melt-in-your-mouth 
i» texture. You must have the very 
ke. best materials, and that means 
m lard, the best lard you can buy. 


Deft fingers, cold water, and Swift's 
*'Silverleaf" Brand Pure Lard are 
the trio that can always be relied 
on to produce a wonderful pie. 


Swift’s "Silverleaf" Brand Pure 
Lard is packed for you in three 
convenient sizes, 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 
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Robbins & Myers Motors and the Light and 
Power Company’s expert are great friends. 

For R&M Motors enable the expert to sell 
his commodity—power—on a basis of efficiency 
and economy. 1 

They make electric power users enthusiastic; 
and in so doing win other customers to the 
electric way. : 

And this enthusiasm is permanent, because 
R&M Motors insure a consistency of production 
as marked as the low cost of maintenance. 


In this way Robbins & Myers Motors foster 
a customer good-will that is twofold— for the 
motors themselves, and, through them, for the 
Light and Power Company's salesman. 


He knows that he can recommend R&M 


Motors with every assurance of value and satis- 
faction. 


He knows that back of every Robbins & Myers 
Motor is an experience of twenty-two years in 


this highly specialized field. 
'The responsible electrical dealer also is an 


Robbins & M 
. Motors 


The Power Company's A 


ardent R&M enthusiast by reason of the hearty 
co-operation of the Central Station given at all 
times. 

He knows that every R&M Motor he sells 
stays sold, and that, in staying sold, evidences 
itself in prestige as well as profit. 

Asan electrical dealer he knows also that R&M 
Motors are found on the better motor-driven 
labor-saving devices that he sells, and that to be so 
equipped is a guarantee of like quality throughout. 

Power users desirous of maintaining produc- 
tion at lowest cost should investigate Robbins & 
Myers Motors. 

Makers of high-grade motor-driven equip- 
ment also should learn of the operating efficiency 
insured by R&M Motors. 

Electrical dealers and central stations find 


quality fully matched by co-operation in the 
Robbins & Myers line. 


The Robbins & Myers Co., Springfield, Ohio 
For Twenty-two Years Makersof Quality Fans and Motors 
Branches in All Principal Cities 
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Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J.,u.s.4 
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VICTROLA 


_ The instrument specially made 
to play Victor and Victrola Records 


The greatest artists of all the world 
make records for the Victor Company 


exclusively because they are convinced 
that only the Victrola brings their art 
into your home in all its beauty. 

Such fidelity of tone is possible 
only because Victor Records and the 
Victrola are scientifically coordinated 
and synchronized in the processes of 
manufacture. They should be used 
together to secure a perfect reproduc- 
tion. That is the way for you to hear 
in your own home the superb inter- 
pretations of the greatest artists exactly 
as they themselves heard and approved 


their own work. Victrola XVII 


Mahogany or oak, $300 
Walnut, $365 
Victrola XVII, electric 
Mahogany or oak, $365 

alnut, $430 


Important Notice. Víctor Records and Victor 
Machines are scientifically coordinated and synchro- 
nized in the processes of manufacture, and should be 
used together to secure a perfect reproduction. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the Ist of each month 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trademark of the 
Victor Talking Machire Company designating the 
products of this Company only. 
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The Comfort Car 


AMAN who buys the Hupmobile 

on the strength of what he has 
heard of it, is naturally led to expect 
a great deal from his car. 


And haven’t you always heard owners 
of The Comfort Car express un- 
usual satisfaction with the way it lives 
up to its high character! 


The reason the Hupmobile has this 
splendid endorsement is that buyers 
actually do find it exceeds their ex- 
pectations in power and performance, 
economy, and appetite for hard work. 
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-= Double-breasteds 


A new and distinctive style 


OU know what the double- 

breasted coat used to be; a 
plain, substantial looking gar- 
ment; gave the impression of bulk 
and solidity to the figure; lots of 
men couldn’t wear it, and look 
well. This season we’ve made the 


Ys 


ons 


"opy night, 1929. Hort Schaffece X Nr 


double-breasted coat a new thing; 
we illustrate several models here. 
Notice the high-chested, high- 
waisted effect; the smart curve of 
the waist-line and flare of the 
skirt. It’s the most popular style 
of the season as we make it. 


These clothes “reduce the cost” 
The all-wool and fine tailoring in our clothes make them last longer; they 


cost less per year than other clothes because you dont have to buy so often 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 


“You will," he said. “You will. Or else you 
lied with your lips when you kissed me!" 


Lis 12 
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See "Egan Comes Down to Earth"—.4 New Serial Novel 
By Hotwortuy Harr—page 7 
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How quickly dirt vanishes under the 

foamy, bubbling suds of Ivory Soap. 
And how fresh and white the new-washed 
paint appears. No scratches nor spots nor 
yellow streaks—because Ivory contains no 
injurious free alkali nor any other harsh 
ingredient. Ivory cleans quickly and thor- 
oughly simply because it is such good, 
soapy soap—as pure and mild and high- 
grade as soap cah be. 


IVORY SOAP... 


COPYRISNT 1919 EY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO, CINCISSATS 


Use Ivory Soap for renovating the prized 
possessions that a harsh soap would ruin. 
For 40 years Ivory has been cleansing such 
things as Oriental rugs, oil paintings, fine 
mahogany, enamel, gilded frames, statuary, 
silken hangings and valuable bric-a-brac, 
without injury either to material or finish. 

Before you start your housecleaning for Thanksgiving and the 

holidays, send for the free book **Unusual Uses of Ivory Soap! ". 

Tt tells how to clean everything, from wall paper to pianos, 


in the way that ‘experts clean them. Address Dept. 18-K, 
The Procter & Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Egan Comes Down 
to Earth 


A serial novel of adventure and success in business and love 


N THE smoking compartment of 

the Cincinnati Pullman were three 

men; one of them was Bronson 

Egan, and for that reason there had 

been little conversation for the past 
half hour. 

In Egan's favor, it must be understood 
«hat the provocation was great. He had 
come into the smoking compartment with 
the sole purpose of meditating in peace, 
and almost immediately he had been beset 
by two travelers who, at sight of a narrow 
bit of ribbon in Egan's buttonhole, had 
insisted on talking retrospectively about 
the war. 

In the course of time, the talk had 
drifted into a sort of cross-examination 
of Egan. After that, the fatuous jewelry 
salesman in black-and-white checks and 
sundry diamonds had regretted loudly 
that the armistice was signed before his 
number was reached in the draft; his only 
satisfaction, he said, was that he had 
bought Liberty bonds until it hurt—but 
it did seem a disgrace that the Secretary 
of the Treasury hadn't protected the 
market so that a patriot wouldn't have to 
sell out at 94 in order to get his capital 


ack., 

The older, florid gentleman, in Palm 
Beach fabric and perspiration, had nodded 
and said that it had made him tired to 
have the Provost Marshal General draft 
his skilled mechanics, and then have the 
Chief of Ordnance expect him to produce 
at constantly increasing speed. 


They had both looked at Egan, but he 


was lost in the consideration of his own 
problems. His face, long and a trifle thin, 
was deeply tanned; and at the corners of 
his blue eyes were tiny wrinkles, such as 
mariners wear as a badge of long devotion 
to their calling. The shape of his head was 
boyish, but his lower face, with its strong 
and well-formed jaw, and its rather wide 
mouth, tight-lipped at the present mo- 
ment, was by contrast startlingly mature. 


By Holworthy Hall 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


“Makes a man feel kinder good to’ve 
helped out some, don't it?" asked the 
jewelry salesman, fingering his cuff links 
affectionately. 

"Yes; there weren't many shirkers." 

* No, sir-ree!" The salesman had looked 
again at the ribbon in Egan's buttonhole. 
“Say, brother," said Checks and Dia- 
monds brightly, “how do you fellers that's 
been Over There feel about the fellers that 
wasn't lucky enough to get acrost? I've 
been wonderin' if you fellers think a man 
that wasn't lucky enough to get acrost 
hasn't done nothin' to help win the war; 
or whether you understand that we fel- 
lers was really doin' our bit to help you 
fellers put it acrost." 


T THAT juncture Egan had emerged 
from his revery, and responded in his 
well-bred, slightly throaty voice, with the 
very smallest suggestion of remote Celtic 
ancestry in it. 7 
“Why, those of us who were overseas 
think exactly as you do over here. There 
was work to be done everywhere, sir. 
And one can generally tell pretty accu- 
rately whether or not a man did his share 
of that work—by the character of his 
explanations, sir.’ 

t was immediately subsequent to this 
reply that the conversation had lan- 
guished. The jewelry salesman finally 
exhaled wearily, fondled his scarf pin, 
and addressed the florid gentleman in the 
Palm Beach suit. 

“Goin’ to Cinci?” 
“Plainfield.” — 
Checks and Diamonds honored Plain- 
field by a gracious inclination of the 
"T 


head. hat's a nice little town, brother. 
Yours?" 
"No; I've got some business con- 


nections there.’ 
“Lot o' changes there in the last three 
four years. You know Eddie Macklin?” 
The florid gentleman waved his hand. 
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“Intimately,” he said. 

“So do L" The florid gentleman's 
eyebrows went down a trifle. “l got a 
cousin in Dayton knows him, an’ Í met 
him, through him. Nice, bright feller, 
Macklin is. You know he'll prob’ly be the 
next mayor, don’t you?” 

“Pd heard it spoken of. What's your 
cousin’s name?" 

“Sam Kaplan. He's a lawyer.” 

“So?” The florid gentleman wavered; 
burned his bridges. “I know Sam Kap- 
lan pretty well myself. My own home's 
in Dayton.” 

“Well, what d’you know about thar? 
How'd you ever happen to know Sam?” 

“I beg your pardon.” Egan had leaned 
out toward them. “But is that by any 
chance the same Eddie Macklin who used 
to be a clerk in Judge Perkins’s law ofice 
in Plainfield?” 

The jewelry salesman surveyed him 
impudently. *Ayop. He's city counsel 
now." 

Egan smiled faintly, and relapsed into 
his corner. 

* How'd you ever happen to know Sam, 
brother?" 

“Why, as it happens, he's represented 
me in some little matters once or twice.” 

“And your name—?" 

“Henderson,” said the florid gentle- 
man, reluctantly. 

* Not—Martin Henderson?” 

“Ves.” 

The salesman gulped, shot his cuffs, and 
twisted around to face the florid gentle- 
man squarely. 

“Well, wha’ d’you know about that? So 
you're Mart Henderson! Well, I'll be 
darned! Talk about your small worlds! 
Why, man alive, it was me"—he rapped 
himself smartly on the chest—"it was 
me that carried the message to Garcia! 
Get me?” 

“Message to—" Palm Beach was in- 
terested, but out of his depth. 
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The salesman bounced to the edge of 
his seat. “Why, Mr. Henderson, I’m 
Charlie Feinberg. Didn’t Sam tell you? 
I’m the man brought him the news he 
passed on to you the same day—the news 
that took you to Plainfield on the three- 
fourteen milk train that same night! 
I called it the message to Garcia, like the 
story Albert Hibbard wrote up. I was in 
Plainfield, and somebody wants me to do 
something, y'understand, an' I go do it. 
Get me? An’ then Sam an’ you got 
together—an' that was all there was to 
it. By golly, I—" 

*Feinberg? No; Sam didn't tell me." 

Checks and Diamonds wriggled im- 
portantly. “The old man never knew 


what hit him, did he?" 
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He heard his name called excitedly in a feminine voice. 
parked a touring car with three women in the tonneau and 


“No. Died in his sleep. Best way, I 
guess." 

“That’s right. What about his boy?” 

“Still in the army, I suppose." 

The salesman squinted at the band of 
his cigar. “Eddie told me about him. 
Said he used to be about as cocky as 
they grow. Some merry little surprise 
when he comes home, all right, all right." 
He laughed shrilly. “The Egan Com- 
pany's down an' out, ain't it?" 

“Yes,” said Henderson, soberly. “I’m 
afraid it is.” 

“No, it isn't!" This was from the young 
man by the window. That firm jaw of his 
was pushed slightly outward, and his blue 
eyes had little dancing points of light in 
shen: "Listen here! I haven't any idea 


who your friend Sam is, or what your mes- 
sage to Garcia was, or any of the rest of 
your secrets; but you've just mentioned 
my father, and my father's business. 
You—" 

"Oh!" said the big man, perturbed. 
"Your father! Then you must be 
Bronson Egan, eh? I didn't recognize 
you—don't think I ever had the pleasure. 
Well, then I guess you must know who / 
am—Henderson, of Dayton." 

“Tve heard of you.” Warmed by the 
memory that his father had despised and 
distrusted Henderson more than any man- 
ufacturer in the Middle West, he swung 
toward Feinberg. '* And whoever you are, 
don’t forget that I’m still quite cocky 
enough to resent the impertinent use of 
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Thrilled even by the unknown, he turned; at the curb was 
Egan, dropping his suit case where he stood, sprang forward 


my own name, or my father’s, in a public 
place by anybody of your caliber—or con- 
siderably bigger.” 

“Oh, come now,” began the florid 
gentleman indulgently, “you take offense 
too quick. ‘Feinberg here—” 

The salesman feverishly picked up his 
cue. “Oh, I apologize—certain’y. Hadn’t 
any idea who you were, v 'undricsnd ts 

"he young man had disks of wrath in 
his cheeks. 

“If you've got any personal remarks to 
make about either my father or myself — 
or any more lies about our company being 
‘down and out,’ why, now's the time to 
make 'em!" 

The florid gentleman, deducing from 
certain landmarks that his destination 


was near, stood up. He looked at Egan, 
and frowned; looked toward the salesman, 
and continued to frown. “He don't know 
it yet," he said to Feinberg, and then to 
Egan, kindly: 'Youngster—l like you. 
Right off the bat. I do. Honest. You're 
a born scrapper—like your old man. But 
the war's over, and the Egan Company 
went with it. ['m surprised Judge Perkins 
didn't let you know." He stooped over 
the basin and allowed cold water to trickle 
over his thick wrists; he held them up, 
dripping. “I ought to know. I took over 
some of its contracts myself. I'm sorry 
for you. Naturally, if I’d known who you 
are— But don't get the habit of calling 
people liars, Egan—it don't pay.” 

Egan inspected him critically, rose 
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without haste, moved toward the door- 
way, paused. “All right,” he said, “and 
while yow're about it, you might get out 
of the habit of spilling idiotic reports 
about your competitors. That doesn't 
pay, either.” 

e shot a glance at the leering sales- 
man, who promptly froze. “As for you, 
Feinberg—yjust let me tell you one thing: 
I know your breed. And I know just 
exactly what to expect from you and 
I’m going to discount it. You'd better 
listen. . . . If I hear any of your joyous 
ribald laughter coming out of this com- 
partment after I’ve gone, I’m coming 
back here and make you damn well 
regret it. Is that clear?" 

"Why, Egan!" said the florid gentle- 


10 


man. “I didn’t know your family had a 
reputation for beating up men under your 
size. 

Egan, in the doorway, laughed very 
naturally, although his eyes were wide 
with the cele apprehension he was 
trying to conceal. 

“I wouldn't fight him,” he explained. 
“Pd spank him!" 

He went out; the salesman sat motion- 
less, cackled suddenly, clamped his mouth 
tight shut. 

“Lord, they were a pair, those Egans,” 
said Henderson, presently. “The Old 
Man as noisy as a mouse, and the boy as 
quiet as a cyclone. . . . I wouldn't make 
any funny faces at him out of the car 
window. either, if I were in your place. 
He's just as cocky as you thought, and 
then some—isn't/ he? Queer I didn't 
recognize him. Never saw him before 
in my life, büt when he told me who he 
was— 

The salesman drew a long breath. 

"So that's the guy that everybody's 
sorry for, is it?" He drew a still longer 
breath. “I’m glad of it! I'm glad of it! 
The great big stiff!" 

“What I’m glad of,” said Mr. Hender- 
son benignly, "is that you didn't chatter 
any more than you did. It might have 
led to a misunderstanding later. Well, 
I'm getting off here. Look me up some- 
time when you're in Dayton." 

The jewelry salesman moved to the 
vacant seat by the window and waited, 
tense, until Egan appeared on the plat- 
form; waited then, growing tenser every 
moment until Egan's back was turned 
and Egan was through the gates. 

“You great big stiff, you ' said Mr. 
Feinberg, then, articulating very clearly. 
“You great big bluff! You great big bum! 
You couldn't lick a postage stamp! 
I bet. you bought that there piece o' 
ribbon in a department store, you bi 
piece of Limburger cheese!" He inhale 
exultantly; honor was satisfied; he was 
avenged. ii 


r WAS on a sultry July night that 
Bronson Egan had quitted Plainfield, 
headed overseas. And it was on a sultry 
afternoon in mid-July, four years later, 
that he came back. As he crossed the 
street, he smiled a trifle wryly at the tempo 
of his homecoming. Welcome! Why, there 
wasn’t even a familiar face in the first 
block! It made him feel like an alien, an 
expatriate. Incidentally, it was like a 
dash of cold water over his pride. 

Then he heard his name called excitedly 


in a feminine voice. Thrilled even by the 


unknown, he turned; at the curb was 
parked a touring car with three women in 
the tonneau; and Egan, dropping his suit 
case where he stood, sprang forward. 

“Bronson” 

The elderly woman in dark blue silk 
was offering both her small hands and 
beaming with pleasure. Beyond her, the 
prettiest girl in Plainfield was aquiver 
with astonishment. The third occupant, 
nearest to Egan, was a stranger; he was 
too excited at the moment to note that 
she was pretty, also. 

“Mrs. Kent! And—and Mary!” 

“We knew you were coming, Bronson, 
but’ we didn’t know when. I’m so glad 
we stopped here. How well you're look- 
ing! /sn’t he, Mary?" 
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The daughter, wreathed in smiles, 
agreed. "Splendid!" She couldn't keep 
her eyes from the red-and-green ribbon 
in Egan's buttonhole. "But I'd hardly 
know you. You've changed so.” 

“So have you. So's Plainfield. So’s 
everything!” He brought himself back 
to the routine of the conventions. “Mr. 
Kent’s well, I hope.” 


“THE colonel's due to-morrow,” said 

Mrs. Kent with matronly satisfaction; 
and, noting his surprise, added, “Yes, 
we've a soldier in our family, too. He's 
been in the Quartermaster Corps in 
Washington." 

"Really! You must be awfully proud 
of him." Egan said this with much 
sincerity, but he wasn’t looking at Mrs. 
Kent as he said it. : 

* Well, confidentially, I am." 

She turned to the pretty stranger. 
Sabin I want you to meet Captain 

an— 

he stranger bowed and Egan bowed, in 
unison. "He's one of our very dearest 
friends. . . . Where are you going, Bron- 
son? Can't we take you somewhere?" 

“No, thanks. I’m only going to Judge 
Perkins’s office." The stranger's face be- 
gan to.absorb him; he felt certain that he 
had met her somewhere, but his mental 

rocesses refused to set a time or place. 
Her name? He couldn’t seem to recall it, 
even so shortly after the introduction. 
just Martha. 

“Oh! Well—you’re coming to see us 
soon, aren't you? Very soon?” 

Egan glanced at the daughter. She 
moved her head almost imperceptibly 
up and down, and then quickly avoided 
his gaze. Egan drew a long breath. 

“Very soon indeed," he promised. 

*Mother—" 

“Yes, dear?'' 

“To-night?” 

The older woman was ever so gently 
vibrated from her poise. 

“Why, I didn't quite suppose ... 
She put her hand over Egan’s as it rested 
on he tonneau door. "We're having a 
little dance at the house to-night, Bron- 
son. . . . We'd love to have you, of 
course, but if it's too soon after your 
father's—" She was prepared to inter- 
pret the faintest hint of his uncertainty. 

“No,” said Egan, soberly. "I'll be glad 
to come." He looked down at the pave- 
ment. “I’m not doing anything very 
differently from what I would if he'd 
lived. He always said that if anything 
like that happened, he wanted me to go 
on as usual—and just remember how 
much he'd have enjoyed looking on. . . . 
You won't be offended if I don't dance, 
though? If I just come to meet my old 
friends?” 

The two Kents were palpably relieved, 

“Come, then—and do whatever you 
like.’ 

Egan nodded, caught Mary’s eye, and 
was fascinated. Her lips formed the 
unspoken word “Early.” 

“Right-o,” said Egan, with dual pur- 
pose. He bowed, the touring car slid for- 
ward, and Egan turned to pick up his 
suit case. 

He was precisely two seconds too late. 
A bibulous wayfarer had stumbled over it, 
and snatching at vacancy found vacancy 
filled solid with the bulk of Egan, and 
clung to him as to a friendly lamp post. 


” 


Egan, endeavoring to disengage him- 
self, saw with chagrin that the Kents’ 
car was stalled in traffic only a few yards 
away, and that all three women were 
looking back at him. ; 

"Here! Behave yourself. This is a 
bone-dry state, man. You'll get yourself 
in trouble." ; 

"What?" The man had put his heavy 
hands on Egan’s shoulders, and was 
Staring into his face as Egan tried to 
avoid him. He was of middle age and 
excellent physique; he was well dressed 
and his features, for all their present 
weakness, had points of character. 

“Who are you? You look like Old Man 
Egan. You do, do you not? Yes, you 
do." In his vacant eyes shot a gleam 
of recognition. "Why—why—why, it's 
you, boy! It's—it's Bronson Egan come 
back home again, or I'm a—I’m a—” He 
made a desperate effort to stand erect, and 
partly succeeded. ‘‘Bronson!” he said 
thickly. "Don't you know me, boy? 
Don't you remember me? Look a' me, 
Bronson. Do' know me yet? Why, it's— 
it's your uncle Stanley, your uncle Stanley 
Adams. . . . An’ I'm drunk, Bronson,— 
I'm drunk!" 


OVER Egan there swept a flood of 
sunny memory. More than twelve 
good years ago. The beloved mentor of 
his childhood; one of his earliest demigods; 
the first to receive unsolicited the highest 
distinction he could bestow—the honor- 
ary title of relationship. 

“Uncle Stanley!" he gasped. 

Half a block ahead the three women 
were still watching. 

"Oh, Bronson,—never thought you'd 
see your uncle Stanley tight! Tight every 
aft'noon, Bronson. Like it. Bone-dry 
state don't stop drink'n—only inc—in- 
creases number o' law-breakers. Le's go 
et a cup:black coffee. Do’ want pale 

lack ... want dark black. Sobern a 
judge then. Le's go. Hang on, Bronson, 
ol’ boy—I’m tight." 

Egan, red-faced with austaged reminis- 
cence, hesitated not the briefest instant. 
From boyhood he hadn’t cared the snap 
of his fingers what was thought of him. 
He had followed his instincts and his 
moods unswervingly; he had held him- 
self contemptuous of criticism, or ex- 
ample. And the man beside him, although 
undeniably tight, was nevertheless the be- 
loved Uncle Stanley of those brighter years. 

When he had left Plainfield, Egan had 
dreamed of returning as a hero, to bc 
met with the veneration of the populace. 
He had dreamed of the triumphant 
march he would make down Main 
Street; and he had dreamed of the crowds 
ausing to stare at him because he was 

ronson Egan. 

Now he was making that march; and 
crowds were pausing to stare at him. 
He was making that march past the 
Kents’ touring car, still bound in traffic. 
making it for six long squares down 
Main Street to the nearest restaurant, 
with his suit case in one hand, and the 
stumbling idol of his boyhood clinging 
fast to his other arm, for all of Plainteld 
to see, and to remember. Nobody could 
possibly have seen anything sentimental 
in it. Everyone had looked either dis- 
gusted or amused; everyone—Egan was 
particularly grateful for it afterward— 
except the strange girl who, from her seat 
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“If you've got any personal remarks to make about either my father or myself—or any ` 
more lies about our company being ‘down and out,’ why, now's the time to make 'em!" 


with the Kents, looked at him, as he 
passed, with somewhat of the same expres- 
sion that Mary herself had lately worn in 
gazing at his ribbon of the Croix de Guerre. 

An hour later, when he gave his name 
over a wicket to the severe young woman 
who was afraid that someone was eventu- 
ally going to flirt with her, he was told that 
Judge Perkins was closeted with a client 
and wouldn’t be at liberty until half past 
five. Would the gentleman wait? The gen- 
tleman would. So Bronson Egan sat down, 
and, sitting there, permitted his thoughts 
to drift back over the events of this extra- 
ordinary afternoon, and over the pyramid 


of things which had brought him here. 
His thoughts were chiefly of his father. 


III 


N PLAINFIELD, it has been com- 

monly said that Old Man Egan had 
displayed emotion only twice in his life, 
and that on both occasions he had shed 
tears. It was a hard story to believe, 
if you looked him straight in the eyes; 
for after that you would have expected 
from him the same bubbling humor, the 
same fighting passions and the same 
unchecked sorrows as those ancestors 


of his had enjoyed in distant Ballycastle 
two full generations past and gone. Bu 
all this reminiscence lay in Old Ma 
Egan’s eyes. No one in Plainfield ha 
ever heard him laugh outright, or hear 
his voice lifted above normal. 

The first of these two guaranteed in 
stances of Old Man Egan’s emotion date 
from a night when he had been a residen 
of Plainfield for perhaps three weeks- 
and that was more than twenty years ag 
A surgeon had appeared at the door c 
thé waiting-room of the little city hospital 
walked to Old Man Egan, and put his han: 
on his shoulder. (Continued on page 181 


Don’t Speculate and ~ 
Don’t Listen to “Tips” on Stocks 


Together with many suggestions to aid the small 
investor to handle his money safely 


By A. Barton Hepburn 


HERE are tens, possibly hun- 

dreds, of thousands of American 

citizens who, for the first time in 

their lives, possess money for in- 

vestment purposes. Extraordi- 
nary conditions have placed large sums in 
the hands of the agricultural and produc- 
ing classes. 

The majority of those who are enjoying 
this new prosperity have little or no experi- 
ence in investment, have had only casual 
acquaintance with banks. Never before 
having owned money in quantities beyond 
their immediate needs, they have given 
little thought to investment and, as a 
result, a large number of them have been, 
and are being, victimized by promoters 
and swindlers. 

A very common belief on the part of 
people who have money-making aspira- 
tions is, “If I only had capital to invest I 
could make a fortune!” 

The idea is widespread and constantly 
finds expression in popular speech and 
writing. But the truth is that it is as difh- 
cult for any person to keep money as it 
is to make money; and, under prevailing 
conditions, it is much more so for the man 
with small capital. 

We are having a rather unpleasant test 
of the idea that anyone with capital can 
make money—unpleasant because of the 
number of those who, for the first time, 
have accumulated money and then have 
exchanged these unexpected earnings for 
worthless stocks. 

The temptation to any person acquiring 
money quickly is toward speculation 
rather than investment, toward gambling 
rather than toward safe returns. It is 
human nature for a person, suddenly 
making money, to believe that he can 
make much more. Stock promoters real- 
ize this tendency, therefore the present 
situation, ‘with thousands of the newly- 
rich gambling in stocks. 

The situation js unprecedented, one of 
the many unprecedented situations which 
the last five years have seen. Hundreds 
of thousands of men who have dreamed 
of the day when they should possess 
capital and easily rise to financial emi- 
nence now find themselves in possession of 
that capital—and the majority of them 
do not know what to do with it. 

Probably no one could have foreseen 
this need for investment knowledge which 
was to arise so suddenly in the lives of 
numerous individuals. The best we can 
do now is to attempt to instruct our new 
investors as to what to buy, or, even more 
important, to warn them of what not to 
buy. Such is the purpose of this article. 

Americans have never been trained in 
investment, as have the peoples of other 


ie) 


countries, especially the French. Since 
the widespread need for such training 
arose, the banker and brokers, the sound 
and legitimate establishments, have been 
so busy with great new problems that 
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they have not had time to carry on the 
educational campaign which the welfare 
of the new small investor demands. The 
eople with their newly acquired wealth 
have thus been left exposed to the entice- 
ments of promoters, gamblers, and the 
shrewd and unscrupulous persons who 
hang onto the fringe of finance in all 
countries. 

The lure by which such promoters have 
sought to drag this new wealth into specu- 
lation is doubly baited: first, with nearly 
worthless Nuno d or stocks of unknown 
and doubtful value; and, second, with the 
opportunity to buy on margins. At best 
this is gambling; at worst, swindling. 

No one permanently makes money by 
gambling in any form. A throw of the 
dice or a fortunate turn of the market may 
cnable a lucky fool to realize a so-called 
profit. But the speculative instinct which 
induced the first hazard will induce many 
more. And, in the long run, the lucky 
throws will be in the minority. It is a 
matter of business experience that people 
do not attain fortunes in any such way. 

Men sometimes discover a gold mine, 
a copper mine, or an oil well; and the 
profits resulting from such good fortune 
may be very great. But it is a common 
saying in the mining country that more 
money is expended in trying to develop 
paying mines than is produced from 
successful mines; that more money is used 
in discovering and digging gold and silver 
from the earth than the gold and silver 
thus exhumed is worth. 


OAL MINING, iron mining, copper 

mining, oil mining, conducted as in- 
dustries, are perfectly legitimate and 
profitable. These industries call for large 
capital and experienced management. 
But stock is sold in dozens of companies 
whose only source of capital is the gullible 
public, and whose management not only 
lacks practical technical experience, but 
does not intend to get any! All they 
want to get is the money from which *a 
fool is soon parted.” 

“Grub-staking” is one of the legitimate 
means for discovering legitimate mines, 
but gambling (to use the common term), 
or unsafe speculation (to give it its most 
complimentary phrase), enters in when 
the man who furnishes the “grub” seeks 
to sell the mine, or stock in the mine, at 
a highly inflated or fictitious value. 

Investment is buying stocks after the 
value is proved. Speculation consists in 
trying to guess what the value will be. 
Buying stocks on the prospect of a com- 
pany striking oil or dhacoueriing gold is 
like betting that you will find money on 
the sidewalk. Leave such gambling to 


those who think they can afford losses. 

There are such gamblers, who figure 
that they can afford fifty losses if they 
make one success. But these usually 
prefer to gamble with your money instead 
of their own. The man who can afford 
only one loss has but a slight chance. 

Judged from the literature furnished 
the public, there are open for develop- 
ment at the present time literally thou- 
sands of properties of wonderful value, 
from which enormous profits are sure to 
be realized by anyone investing! 

If these properties do possess such 
value, would the promoters make so great 
an effort to part with them? Even if the 
promoters believed them to have any such 
value, would they strive to sell? Would 
they be anxious to give you the chance to 
reap such great rewards? . 

hese promoters are not philanthro- 
pists; they are not humanitarians; they are 
not seeking to distribute wealth through- 
out the world—usually they are striving 
to increase their own portion. 

The methods used by these men should 

ut people on their guard—but it has not 
been so. That is a tribute to the sales- 
manship of those men who can sell one 


Sid Says 


one-hundredth realty and ninety-nine 
one-hundredths conversation. 

It is a further-tribute to their ability— 
of one sort, at least—that they know the 
laws and usually manage in selling to keep 
an inch or two on the safe side of the line. 
However, after one has lost his money 
through a foolish investment it is little 
consolation to the loser to visit the dis- 
trict attorney’s office, or to appear before 
the Grand Jury in an effort to have the 
party who has imposed upon him in- 
dicted, with the conviction depending 
upon how artfully the promoter has 
dodged the letter of the law. 


E READ that when Adam and Eve 

were driven out of the Garden of 
Eden for disobedience they .were ad- 
monished that henceforth they would eat 
their bread by the sweat of their brows. 
In other words they must work for their 
living; they must render an equivalent for 
that which they received. 

This is certainly the condition of life 
on this planet of ours, proven true by 
centuries of experience. Yet promoters 
and others strive continually to nullify 
this law of life. They further try to tempt 


sid Says: 


What you win is always two jumps 
behind what you want 
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those who have toiled and accumulated 
to make the effort to escape the “curse of 
Adam" by gambling with their well- 
earned rewards. 

Stock promoters of the wrong kind en- 
deavor to get rich without perspiration 
of the brow. They have a stock which, at 
best, has only a “guess value.” Their 
aim is to sell enough of this stock to pay 
promotion and development expenses, 
and their own liberal salaries. If they are 
lucky and win a large stake, the investor, 
who has assumed all the risk, is awarded a 
small portion of the profits, minus large 
salaries and bonuses. 

Values are founded upon production, 
transportation, distribution and mer- 
chandising. The great fortunes of the 
world have been made by rendering a 
public service, by creating something 
which the public requires, and selling it 
at cost with a manufacturers’ profit; or 
by procuring commodities which the 

ublic wants, and distributing them at a 
air profit above the cost of the article and 
the service rendered. 

Generally, in every community, the men 
who make money do it by creating com- 
modities, or (Continued on page 200) 


fell heir to $1,500 or $1,800. He began to gamble 

on the stock market—buying on a margin. In 
the early stages luck was with him. Soon he was 
$6,000 or $7,000 ahead of the game. Then the tide 
turned. The last I knew of him he had lost all he had 
—including his inheritance. . 

The worst of it was he lost his job. He lost that 
because his mind was on the ticker and not on his 
work. He did not improve at his job, got no raises in 
salary, did not advance. Two or three times a day he 
would slip out of the office to telephone to his brokers 
to find out “how the market was." During the hours 
the stock exchange was open he could not walk five 
blocks to save his life without going into a hotel or a 
saloon to take a look at “the tape." 

The psychology of the gambler is extremely inter- 
esting. Why in the world can’t a man stop when he is 
$6,000 or $7,000 ahead? Why can't he stop when he is 
$30,000 or $40,000 ahead? Why can't he stop when he 
is half a million ahead? 

As near as I can figure out, the reason is that a 
gambler's winnings never keep up with the workings 
of his imagination. The man who starts with $1,000 
and wins $5,000 drops the $5,000 idea of what will 
satisfy him, and leaps (in his mind) to the $20,000 
class. If he makes $20,000 he sees himself suddenly 
possessed of $50,000, and so takes another plunge. 
The steps are rapid. He proceeds with the quickness 


Se years ago I knew a $20-a-week clerk who 


of thought—up, up, up—until, dizzy with greed, he 
falls to the ground. 

It is the racing instinct inside us. The minute some- 
thing begins to move fast within our sight it can’t 
move fast enough to suit us. We are having an illus- 
tration of the principle right now in the aéroplane. 
That marvelous machine flies across the ocean at a 
hundred-and-twenty-five-mile-an-hour clip. Does that 
satisfy us? Not at all. We can hardly wait for it to 


. fly around the world at a four-hundred-mile-an-hour 


rate. We even look down condescendingly on the 
dirigible. It seems slow to us. Although it is twice 
as fast as the fleetest steamship, it is already, in our 
minds, the freight train of the air. 

It would be fine if we could all make Rockefeller 
look like a piker by means of the stock market. But 
we can’t. So much wealth does not exist—and those 
who have it never got it by the easy process of buying 
stocks they knew nothing about. 

So beware of the love of excitement and speed which 
exists inside of you and of every human being. Try 
to work it off in some harmless way. Don’t turn it 
loose in Wall Street. It is like a can of powder. Some- 
body may drop a match on it and blow you up. Learn 
your job. Get better and better at it, and you will be 
surprised to see how much real money you can make out 
of it. The only sure thing to bet on is yourself—your 
abilities. Establish these—then nothing can come along, 
mark them down twenty points and clean you out. 


What Is New 
About the Young Man of To-day? 


An interesting comparison of him with the young man of thirty years 
ago—how he differs physically, mentally and morally from 
the youngsters of the eighties and the early nineties 


HAVE been asked by the Editor of 

Tue AMERICAN MAGAZINE to com- 

pare, physically and otherwise, the 

young man of to-day with the young 

man of thirty years ago; to tell, among 
other things, how a crowd of them, for in- 
stance, differs from a similar group thirty 
years ago. So far as the young man in gen- 
eral is concerned, we have no figures to 
show any physical changes which may have 
taken place, but we do have some data 
with regard to college men. And while 
they have enjoyed certain advantages, 
my observation is that college men are 
representative of other young men; they 
influence men who do not go to college, 
and are in turn influenced by them. 

In the first place, there always has been, 
and probably always will be, a tendency 
on the part of older people to compare the 
present generation unfavorably with the 
one in which they grew up. “Young 
men,” you hear older people say, “are not 
as serious to-day as they were. They think 
more of pleasure than they did, and less of 
work or study. They are more interested 
in baseball and football than they are in 
national affairs, or in their own business. 

There is also a belief in some quarters 
that in this country we have gone back- 
ward physically; that the mixture of im- 
migrant blood, particularly the blood of 
southern Europe, with the old Anglo-Saxon 
stock, has lowered even our physical 
stature. One sometimes hears the state- 
ment made that young men are not as tall 
or as vigorous as their fathers were. 

Dr. W. G. Anderson has the actual 
figures compiled from the examination of 
students at Yale. These figures are, of 
course, not comprehensive enough to be 
conclusive, but they are interesting in 
themselves, and are an indication of the 
real state of affairs. For it is the average, 
not the exceptional, young American who 
comes to college to-day, just as he came in 
his father’s time. He represents all walks 
of life and all stations of society. What- 
ever changes have taken place will pretty 
surely appear in him. Also, what is true 
of him will probably be true in the main 
of the young man in this country, as a 
whole. 

Here are the figures: 


Average 
: A A s 
c Ame Ae Wm hot, 
1890 19.1 68.1 145.2 35.7 
1919 18.9 69.1 144.2 36.7 


The first impulse is to say: “Fine. Cer- 
tainly the young man of to-day is a better 
specimen physically than his father was. 
He weighs a little less, but not enough less 
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By Walter Camp 


to count, and, besides, that slight falling 
off may be a good thing. Then, teo, he is 
a little younger. As to his height, the 
father was five feet eight inches tall, the 
son is five feet nine. Tasted of growing 
shorter, we are growing taller.” 

But if we go farther back than 1890 our 
enthusiasm is somewhat dampened. We 
find that if forty years instead of thirty be 
taken as a measure, the young man has 
just held his own. We have no figures for 
the year 1880; but we have figures em- 
bracing all the years from 1883 to 1906. 
Here is the way the average young man of 
those years compares with the average of 
to-day: 


Ay Ave Averane 
Cum "ee m Amm imn 
'83-06 19 69 142 36.7 
1919 18.9 69.1. 144 36.7 


In other words, it looks as if in the year 
1890, which is just a generation ago, the 
young man took a slump; that our imme- 
diate fathers fell down on the job of bein 
tall; that they did not uphold the recor 
of their fathers, but left it to the present 
generation to catch up again with the 
average height of five feet nine. 

An explanation of this phenomenon lies 
in the following observation: If you will 
look at the columns marked “Average 
Chest Measure," you will see that when a 
group of men measure on the average 
thirty-five inches around the chest they 
show an average height of five feet eight, 
and when they measure thirty-six inches 
around the chest they show an average 
height of five feet nine. They gain in 
height as they gain in chest measurement; 
and lose in hehe as they lose in chest 
measurement. In other words, there is 
some connection between height and chest 
measurement; and here is the reason for 
that connection: 


IF A MAN stands against a wall or ona 
measuring platform with chest sunken, 
he will measure one thing in height. If, 
now, he throws out his chest, thereby 


straightening the shoulders and neck (for , 


they all go together) he will grow taller, 
probably by an inch. The young man of 
thirty years ago might have been as tall 
as the young man of to-day if he had 
habitually stood up as straight. But he 
did not. 

As a matter of fact, one of the first 
things noticeable to-day is that the young 
man, both in college and out, stands more 
nearly straight than the young man of a 
generation ago. The figures showing in- 
creased height together with increased 


‘shoulders, and 


chest measurement only bear out thc 
observation. Thirty years ago there was 
a marked "students' slouch," not con- 
fined to students, and comparable to the 
“débutante slouch” recently affected by 
young women. Thirty years ago thc 
young man who carried himself erect. 
with a more or less military carriage, was 
thought to be conceited. He came into 
lobby or club or smoking car with his 
bands in his pockets, with stooping 

'flopped" down into a 
chair. Slouching and lounging were the 
fashion. They were supposed to show 
ease and poise. Therefore, whether or not 
we have a taller or a shorter generaticn 
depends partly on the fashion. 


E HAVE seen an illustration of this 
fact in the recent war. The averase 
English officer is not as tall as he has aright 
tobe. Hehas the“slouch;” his shoulders are 
more or less rounded; his neck slopes for- 
ward. It is the style for him, except when 
in action, to carry himself this way. Now, 
so far as health and vigor are concerned, 
it is not important to be tall. The princi- 
pal advantage in height is a “ commanding 
presence," and an inch added to height is 
simply an addition to this “commanding 
resence,” which is not of much value un- 
ess there is something back of the ap- 
pearance. 

But chest measurement isa matter of 
health; an inch added to the chest is an 
inch added to health. It is good to stand 
straight, not because you look better pri- 
marily, but beeause you breathe more 
deeply. And deep breathing is one of the 
fundamentals of health. 

Young men are clean shaven to-day, a 
style in marked contrast with that of 
the early eighties, when they wore mus- 
taches, beards and side whiskers. Even 
athletes wore whiskers, as an examination 
of team pictures of those days will show. 
This seems ridiculous to us to-day. 
Imagine a man with a Vandyke beard at 
the bat, and another with “sideburns” 
sliding for second base. 

And yet, if we laugh at the old-time 
athlete with the beard, he might turn on 
us the laugh at the owl-like appearance of 
the begoggled crowd in the grand-stand. 
For one of the first things one notices 
to-day is that a great many young men 
wear glasses, and that a considerable 
portion of these glasses are horn rimmed, 
or “Boston goggles,” as they were called 
when thev fest made their appearance. 
These glasses would, no doubt, look as 
ridiculous to him as his Vandyke beard 
would look to us. 


What Is New About the Young Man of To-day? by WALTER CAMP 


I doubt if it would have been very com- 
fortable or safe for a student of thirty 
years ago to walk into a room with horn- 
rimmed glasses on his nose. He would 
have had to be pretty independent to 
carry it off. However, these goggles may 
disappear in another generation. The fact 
remains, though, that very many more 
glasses of all kinds are worn to-day than 
formerly. This does not necessarily mean 
that our eyes have weak- 
ened, or that we read 
more, or that the present 
system of lighting is bad. 
It simply means that we 
have Garer that we 
need glasses, and that our 
fathers, with perhaps just 
as much eye trouble, had 
not found it out. 

The young man of to-day 
smokes more cigarettes 
than his father smoked. 
I doubt again if it would 
have been safe or comfort- 
able a generation ago for 
a student, or for any young 
man, to pull out a mono- 
grammed cigarette case 
and pass it and its con- 
tents around to his friends. 
He would have been re- 
garded as a dude—a fop. 


DO not mean that the 
ipe has been banished. 

I doubt if it ever will be as 
long as men smoke. Too 
many men have a positive 
affection for a particular 
pipe, and cherish it long 
after it has become old and 
decrepit, and fit only for 
the garbage can; the ciga- 
rette can never claim such 
a place in their affections. 
But a young man with a 
pipe in one pocket will 
have a cigarette case in 
the other, and will vary 
his smokes according to 
the occasion. In fact, heis 
sometimes compelled to 
change his smoke. For 
the pipe is becoming an 
outlaw in restaurants, and 
in many business offices. 

But however great the 
increase of cigarette smok- 
ing among young men, it 
is nothing as compared 
with its increase among 
middle-aged men. Thirty 
years ago no middle-aged 
man with a sense of dig- 
nity would have smoked a cigarette. It 
was beneath him to do such a frivolous 
thing. He would have felt awkward, em- 
barrassed; he smoked a big, solid cigar. 
The average father, coming to visit his 
son in college, frowned on the young man's 
cigarette. 

Now when the two meet and have 
dinner together it is a race to see which 
can get out his cigarette case first, and 
offer it to the other. If the cigarette is a 
bad thing, we can say that the younger 
generation has led the older astray, and 
that the father has fallen prey to the vice 
(if it be a vice) of the son. 

In the matter of clothing there has been 
no great change, except that, in general, 


young men's clothes to-day are close cut, 
fit snugly, and are in keeping with the 
close-cropped hair and the generally trim 
appearance, which is helped out by clean- 
shaved faces. Largely Decii of these 
things a crowd of men to-day looks younger 
than a similar crowd a generation ago. 
Also the soft collar has come into style. 
Thirty years ago a man wearing ich a 
collar would not have been thought well 


Look at These 
Care-free College Boys of a 
Generation Ago 


HIS is not a section of the Bulgarian army—al- 

though you might think so from the fierce mus- 
taches you see. 

It is a photograph of the Yale football eleven taken 
in 1880. 

It is reproduced here to show how the appearance 
of young men has changed. 

Walter Camp, the famous athlete and authority on 
athletics, was on this team. He is standing in the center 
of the group with his arms folded. 

One of the favorite pastimes of old-timers is to 
say that the young men in schools and colleges are 
“not as old as they used to be.” No wonder they 
say it—when you gaze on the work for razors that you 
see in this picture. The truth is—the men on this team 
were just boys—the finest of their time. 
was twenty-one when the picture was taken, and the 
others were all youngsters. 


dressed. Now, provided the collar is 

roperly fastened, buttoned or pinned, 
it does not take away from an otherwise 
well-groomed appearance. Here again the 
style of the young man has affected the 
style of the older; and the father who 
offers a cigarette to the son may very well 
wear, on many occasions, without loss of 
dignity, a soft collar similar to the one 
worn by the younger man. 

We have commented upon the changes 
in appearance and dress. Turning now to 
changes in interests and ideas—have there 
been any changes in these things? As was 
said in the beginning, one sometimes 
hears older people assert that the young 
man of to-day is not interested in serious 


Mr. Camp 
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matters; that he talks baseball instead of 
business and the League of Nations. 

At colleges and universities the students 
run a newspaper. Thirty years ago that 
newspaper was devoted entirely to college 
affairs. No events of the outside world 
were chronicled in its columns. E 

To-day we have the same news of 
college affairs that we had before, but 
with the addition of current news. And 
one now reads student 
editorials that dispose of 
the League of Nations with 
as much confident assur- 
ance as the great editor 
payi 

These are exceptional 
times, it is true. The war 
and its after-affairs have 
come home to us all. But 
even before the war start- 
ed this generalnews column 
was run, and the tariff was 
discussed as gravely then 
as the League of Nations 
is discussed now. 


THE young men who 
edit the college paper 
know their readers as well 
as the editors of any other 
sheet know theirs; proba- 
bly better. You may be 
sure they have found that 
their subscribers want to 
read about interests other 
than football or they would 
not print accounts of these 
matters. And this inno- 
vation has come about in 
spite of the fact that more 
students read the regular 


cay papers to-day than 
read them a generation 
ago. 


So you can draw your 
own conclusions as to 
whether or not the inter- 
ests of the college man are 
broadening: or narrowing; 
and here. again what 1s 
true of the college man is 
true, certainly to a large 
degree, of the young man 
who does not go to college. 

On the whole, while, 
physically, things have 
about evened up, we can- 
not judge the progress of a 
generation by the tape 
line. Provided we are not 

-losing ground physically, 
we have no cause for 
alarm. After all, it is 
the spirit in a man that 
counts. It is ambition, pluck, energy—a 
spirit of fairness, too, a sense of responsi- 
bility toward others and coward one’s 
community. Is the young man of to-day 
an improvement on his father in these 
essentials? 

For one thing his judgments are just as 
severe. Youth is not the age of com- 
promise; it never has been. When a 
young man is “down on” a thing, he is 
down on it. When he is “‘for” a thing, he 
is for it. And the young man of to-day is 
* down on” the fellow who grabs all he can 
for himself—whether it be degrees or 
honors or money—and who does nothing 
for his college or his community in return. 
There has been a (Continued on page 199) 


Woolworth’s Successor 


The story of Hubert T. Parson—and why he was 
selected from 35,000 employees, to run the 
biggest retail business in the world 


Energetic young man wants situation 
as bookkeeper. Can do general clerical 
work. Willing to start at $12 a week. 


HAT advertisement appeared in 
the New York “Tribune” in the 
days when a “Want Ad.” cost. 

only five cents. 
o-day the “energetic young 
man,” still comparatively young, occu- 
pies the finest business office in the world, 
in the highest building in the world, presi- 
dent of the largest retail business in the 
world, serving the greatest number of 
customers of any concern in the world, 
and employing more salespeople than any 
other merchant in the world,’ At this 
moment people are swarming into the 
stores at the rate of over one thousand 
million a year, or ten times the total 
number of men, women and children in 
America. They are making purchases at 
the rate of two thousand million a year. 
Their average purchase is thirteen cents. 

The number of stores controlled and 
watched over by the ex-bookkeeper is 
1,060, a total never approached by any 
other concern. You cannot visit any 
sizable town in any state of the Union 
without finding one of these stores; there 
, is at least one in every town of eight 
thousand or more population. Nor can 
you travel any. distance in Great Britain 
without running across one. 

Their sale$? Last year the three million 
individuals who daily patronized these 
stores bought 90,000,000 pounds of candy, 
enough to fill a freight train twenty-four 
miles long; 20,000,000 pieces of enamel- 
ware, a full load for a train seven and a 
half miles long; 50,000,000 pairs of 
hosiery, equal to.two and a half pairs for 
every family in the United States; 42,- 
coo,000 boxes of safety matches, enough 
to build a monument 1,325 miles hieh if 
placed on top of each other, or, if laid 
end to end, almost enough to span the 
Atlantic; 20,000,000 sheets of music, 
sufficient to give a goodly supply to every 
piano in America; 54,000,000 handker- 
chiefs, equivalent to almost three for 
every household in the whole country; 
1,714,000 nursing bottles, or about one 
for every baby born last year in America; 
5,000,000 phonograph records, enough, it 
would seem, to keep every phonograph 
in the land going merrily every night of 
the year; 12,000,000 pounds of salted 
peanuts, more than any freight train 
ever attempted to move—the train would 
be three miles in length; 24.000,000 
sticks of chewing gum, enough, surely, to 
keep every devotee of the habit busily 
employed from January to December; 
6,250,000 neckties for men, 5,000,000 
papers of hairpins for women, 9,000,000 
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toys for children, and 15,000,000 cakes of 
soap for families; 5,000,000 papers of 
pins, enough to sink a ship; 9,000,000 
yards of curtain material, sufficient to 
girdle Mother Earth four and a half 
times. 

‘These are the sales of only a few of the 
seven thousand articles carried by each 
store. z 

The profits? Last year they exceeded 
seven million dollars, and this year will 
be much larger. In former years they 
were big enough to enable the founder of 
the stores to erect the highest building in 
the world at a cost, out of his own pocket, 
of $14,000,000. 

Yet no article (except in certain West- 
ern territory and Canada) is sold for 
more than teñ cents, and most of them 
are sold for five cents. 

The man at the head of this mammoth 
merchandising enterprise, the ex-book- 
keeper, is Hubert T. Parson. Last June 
he was selected, from all the thirty-five 
thousand employees, to succeed the late 
Frank W. Woolworth as president of the 
F. W. Woolworth Company, pioneers in 
the “five and ten cent store” business. 


HY was this ex-bookkeeper chosen 
as head of the most colossal retail 
business in the world? 

Because he was unanimously adjudged, 
both by Mr. Woolworth and the hard- 
headed board of directors, the one man 
in all America best fitted for the job. 

I asked a high-up Woolworth execu- 
tive to define in a sentence or two Mr. 
Parson’s most conspicuous qualifications 
and characteristics. He reflected for a 
little and then replied: 

“Parson knows more about the five 
and ten cent business than any other 
man living. He is probably without a 
peer as an organizer. He is a master of 


system. He has devised systems of book- ` 


keeping and record-keeping that enable 
him to see at a glance what every store 
in every locality is doing. ;His forms and 
schedules show him whefe there are un- 
due leakages or waste or losses or poor 
management. He has an uncanny mem- 
ory; he carries in his mind a complete 
picture of what is going on every day in 
our thousand stores, and can quote al- 
most any figure or fact pertaining to the, 
business without consulting the records. 

“Yet, combined with this mastery of 
detail, he has as much foresight as Mr. 
Woolworth had. It was his amazing 
grasp of detail, his wonderful memory, 
and his rare foresight that led Mr. Wool- 
worth to make him his right-hand man 
as vice president and general manager. 
Ile is now one of the administrators of 
the Woolworth estate. 


"No man in the organization works 
harder than Parson. Mr. Woolworth 
used to say that in the early days of the 
business Parson worked so late that on 
his way home he met himself coming 
back to work in the morning. Also, and 
perhaps most important of all, Parson 

as in an extraordinary degree what, for 
want of a better term, we call judgment 
—a combination of common sense, vision 
and insight born of his enthusiastic de- 
votion to the business, his mature ex- 
perience.” 

Then he added, “The only thing | 
might say by way of criticism is that he 
has been too busy attending to business 
to learn how to be a good mixer. He's 
not strong on superficial personality. But 
he can deliver the goods every time." 

The man who guides the destinies of à 
concern which caters to the wants and 
the whims of a thousand million customers 
a year naturally has learned something 
about the make-up of the human species. 
And let it be here said that Mr. Parson 
has been the active head of Woolworth’s 
for the last three years, during its period 
of most rapid growth and success, as Mr. 
Woolworth's health during that time had 
been such that he elected to leave most 
of the daily burden to his ablest aid, in 
whose ability he had unlimited confidence. 

Yet a long talk with Mr. Parson mad 
it clear that the serving of a billion cus 
tomers is not much more ticklish thin 
serving a hundred or a thousand, once 
you grasp a few fundamental principles 
common to all human nature. 

“Mr. Woolworth,” said Mr. Parson, 
“once gave the keynote of merchandising 
success in these two sentences: ‘Human 
nature is the same the world over. Liking 
to buy something for a small sum that 
you must pay more for elsewhere is not 
a matter of climate or language.’ For 
instance, forty-five thousand people vis- 
ited our Fifth Avenue store in New York 
on the opening day; and it is alread\ 
the most successful-of all our thousand 
stores.” 


[ONG before Henry Ford appeared on 
the horizon, Frank W. Woolworth 
began applying the idea which made them 
both the foremost figures in their respec- 
tive lines. Woolworth was to retail mer- 
chandising what Ford later became to 
automobile making and selling. Wool- 
worth saw that a fortune could be made 
out of nickel and dime sales if enough 
sales could be made; he realized that the 
way to make enough sales was to «ut 
down the unit of profit to a fraction of 4 
cent per sale; and he also recognized that 
the way to do this profitably was to create 
a colossal machine (Continued on page 192) 


-—————.- 
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Hubert T. Parson 


NOW head of the Woolworth stores—the greatest “chain” 
in the world. It operates 1,060 stores and employs more 
salespeople and serves more customers than any other retail 
concern. It owns the highest building ever constructed, the 
Woolworth Building in New York, 750 feet high and with 60 
stories from the basement to the observation platform. 
These stores sell 90,000,000 pounds of candy a year, 50,000,000 
pairs of hosiery, 54,000,000 handkerchiefs, 5,000,000 phono- 
graph records, and so on. When Mr. Parson was twenty 
years old, Woolworth hired him as bookkeeper at twelve 
dollars a week. That was twenty-seven years ago, for Mr. 
Parson is now forty-seven years old. He worked “‘like a 
galley slave,” often the hele night through; ‘but he did not 
merely plod! He learned, he Tanned, he built; he trained 
himself, and trained others. e accompanying article tells 
his own story, as well as facts about the business itself. 
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Houston Lowe 


FOR fifty years Mr. Lowe has been one of the heads of 
the Lowe Brothers Company, paint manufacturers at 
Dayton, Ohio. For ten years he has been its president. 
He entered the firm a few months after his graduation, 
in 1869, from Yale University; so he has the remarkable 
record of having always been an employer, never an 
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employee. From this unique experience he says he 
has learned three great lessons, which he explains in the 
accompanying article. 

Mr. Lowe's people were among the pioneer settlers of 
Dayton, where he himself was born, and where he has 
remained in spite of all temptations to move. 


Three Things Learned 


From 50 Years in One Business 


AN INTERVIEW WITH Houston Lowe 
By Mary B. Mullett 


O HAVE been fifty years in one 

business and never actively en- 

aged in any other, to have been 

fon the beginning a proprietor, 

to have started with a local con- 

cern, not in a great city, and to have built 

it up to be a nation-wide business, to have 

lost money at first—a good deal of money 

for those days—and to have achieved un- 

usual prosperity, this is the record made 

by Mr. Houston Lowe, president of the 

Lowe Brothers Company, of Dayton, Ohio. 

Out of that experience Mr. Lowe has 

learned three great lessons about busi- 

ness. And, by the way, he has very de- 

cided ideas not only about learning, but 
also about teaching, in business. 

The organization of which he is the 
head holds an annual convention of its 
salesmen, which is conducted somewhat 
like a school, with daily lectures and talks. 
The men are there to learn from others 
what they know. But a man is expected, 
also, to teach others what he knows. 

Mr. Lowe takes his turn at talking. 
And in these informal talks, most of the 
things he says—aside from the technical 
aspect of his business of making paints 
and varnishes—come under the head of 
one or more of those three lessons. 

For example, at the most recent of these 
conventions, he spoke on two of these 
favorite subjects, in the course of a single 
brief talk to his men. You understand, 
he does not “harp on" these themes in- 
sistently and narrowly. It is merely that 
they are such strong convictions with him 
that they inevitably come to the surface 
of his thoughts. In this case, he said: 

** ] do not look upon this paint business 
as altogether a money-making business. 
It is more than that. It should be a man- 
making business. And not a one-man 
business, either. 

**Every organization must have a head; 
this organization has a head—whether a 

ood one or a bad one is for you to judge. 

ut at least I feel that I have had head 
enough to select a wonderful lot of lieu- 
tenants, or colleagues, or assistants—call 
them what you may—and | am proud of 
the men who work with me." . 

That is the first of the three great les- 
sons he has learned—the importance, not 
only to the business but to him personally 
of the men in it. 

“Some years ago," he said to me, “I 
read a book, Horace lletcher's ' Menti- 
culture, which helped me a great deal. 
In it he discussed the necessity of getting 
rid of worry and anger. I was tellin 
someone about it a long time Iers 
and casually announced that I followed 
the book’s injunction and ‘got rid of wor- 
ry.” Not unnaturally, my friend demanded 
with some impatience: ' 


***But how?’ 

“Well, I said, ‘I got rid of worry by 
getting rid of the men who were causing 
the worry, I had some associates at that 
time who did not inspire me with either 
confidence or liking. On the contrary, [ 
distrusted them and was irritated by 
them. Yet I had felt that in certain ways 
they were necessary to the business and 
that I could not risk letting them go. 

**But when I got to thinking about 
worry and realised that those men were 
at the bottom of nine tenths of my worry, 
I decided that my peace of mind was as 
necessary to the business as they possibly 
could be—and it was vastly more neces- 
sary to me. So I got rid of the men who 
were a thorn in my side, filled their places 
with those I could trust and like, and it 
proved to be as good a thing for the busi- 
ness as it was for me." 


THs question of choosing men is a 
serious one with every employer; for 
not only should it be the aim of a busi- 
ness to “make men,” but the men of an 
organization, from the one who is the 
head of it to the ones who may seem the 
least important, do make the business! 
Therefore, the matter of choosing them 
is a vital one. 

“The quality I look for most keenly 
from my very first encounter with a man 
—or with a boy or a girl either—is sin- 
cerity,” says Mr. Lowe. “I like a man 
who looks me in the eye, and who does 
it because it is the natural expression of 
a direct and honest personality, not a 
trick he has tried to acquire because he 
thought it was a good one. 

“You can tell the difference. The eyes 
themselves may be held steady; but 
there is something in them that wavers 
and shifts, if the act is not natural to the 
man. 

“One must always look for character 
in choosing men, for there are two things 
which count in a healthy man’s work: 
character and knowledge. He can, to a 
certain extent, acquire both, but knowl- 
edge is gained more easily than character. 

“One of my old classmates in New 
Haven, Professor A. J. DuBois, once de- 
fined character as ‘right action become 
habitual through the voluntary exercise 
of the will? In that sense, character, 
good or bad, is formed by everyone. And 
I like a man who seems to be forming his 
character by making 'the right action 
habitual.’ 

“Another thing about choosing men is 
this: Pick at least some men who are the 
complements of your own temperament. 
For instance, I am inclined at times to be 
over-enthusiastic. My wife has been a won- 
derful help to me in that respect. Her calm 


judgment has often served as a necessary 

take on my impetuosity. I am sure that 
many men will say they owe much to the 
fact that their wives have supplied the 
quality they themselves lacked—calm- 
ness, if they were too hot-headed; optim- 
ism, if they were pessimistic; humanism, 
if they were too much taken up with hard 
materialistic aims. 

“For the same reason, a business or- 
penianon should be a many-sided one. 

f an executive is very conservative, and. 
chooses only conservative men to work 
with him, the business will suffer, because 
it will lack the eager enthusiasm which a 
few alert and progressive men would 
supply. 

ETE an executive who is impulsive and 
very optimistic surrounds himself with 
other men who are as impulsive as he is, 
there is danger of their pace becoming too 
rapid, their decisions too hasty. They 
need a few cautious conservatives, men 
who weigh things carefully and who even 
instinctively look for trouble. An organi- 
zation, to be efficient, should be well 
rounded and well balanced. 


“DIFFERENT kinds of training fit a 
man for different kinds of work. 
For example, college men are valuable in 
certain positions; but I have found in my 
own experience that they seldom make 
good salesmen. 

“Tt seems to me the reason they do not 
succeed in that line is that they have 
what may be described, for want of a 
better word, as too much ‘humility.’ That 
sounds startling, but what I mean is this: 
Their training has made them too much 
inclined to feel that there are several sides 
to any proposition; probably because of 
this they are inclined to hold back when 


“it comes to selling anything. 


“The good salesman does not walk all 
around a proposition and hesitate and 
give way. He has one idea, an enthusi- 
astic belief in what he is selling and, 
based on that belief, a conviction that 
his customer ought to buy it! But thc 
college man has been trained to allow 
other men to decide their affairs for them- 
selves. That is part of the "ethics" of 
college life. So when he comes to selling 
goods he is likely to go on letting the other 
man—in this case his customer—decide 
for himself. And as it is the instinct of 
most customers to begin by saying thev 
don't want a thing, the student accepts 
that refusal as final. 

“Here is another thing about this man- 
making phase of a business: There must 
be not only mutual confidence but mutual 
good will. "There is something funda- 
mentally wrong with an organization if 
any considerable (Costinsed on page 128) 
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Standing shoulder to shoulder, we waited. Half a minute passed, so still, I fancied my own heart-thumps were 
audible. Then came a faint, aimost imperceptible “clink—clink,” like the cautious handling of broken glass 


Murphy’s Mummy 


A mystery story 


By D. Wooster Taylor 


URPHY tiptoed into the 

room and closed the door 

behind him, releasing the 

knob carefully to avoid a 

click. I was on the point of 
giving him a cheery “Hello, Murph!” 
when I noticed his stocking feet. 

“Sit down," l said, unconsciously 
dropping my voice to a whisper. 

He came forward quietly and placed 
his hat on my desk. On top of it he put 
his night stick, and hung his belt over the 
back of a chair. 

“Shoes?” I queried, as though expect- 
ing them to follow. 

e shook his head. 

“Left them outside," he explained, 
indicating the hall. *My feet hurt." 

There was a finality in his tone that 
checked further inquiry. I invited him 
to stretch out on the lounge and take a 
little nap, promising to awaken him in 
time to “report in" to the station. 

“Sleep!” he protested. “Pl not close 
my eyes this might! I’m done with the 
Misean, the mummies, and the whole 
bunch. I don’t like it.” 

I looked at him in amazement. Mur- 
phy, of all men, to be ill-natured and 
nervous. The lack of a smile was as 
puzzling as the absence of his shoes. 
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“Murphy,” I concluded aloud, “you 
must be ill.” 

“No—” he hesitated, “unless I’ll be 
comin’ down with a bit of painter’s colic. 
I’ve been touchin? up the home, you 
know, against the dear wife’s return from 
the hospital; and the cdor of it got me 
a trifle doin’ the kitchen ceilin’. But— 
What was that?” 

“Wind,” I replied. ‘It’s blowing a gale 
outside, straight from the beach. This 
old shack rattles like the bones of our 
dinosaur up there in the gallery.” 

“Bones,” muttered Murphy, shifting 
to the edge of his chair. “There’s nothin’ 
but bones in the whole shebang, seems to 
me. There’s dead birds in one room, and 
dead snakes in the other, and crawlin’ 
reptiles cramped up in fruit jars as 
though crying to get out. There’s the 
frame of that poor grinnin’ gorilla, for 
instance, clingin’ to a post like some 
drownin’ devil lost at sea. I can figure 
you standin’ it by day, Mr. Curator, 
but why, in the name of sense, you'll 
sit up workin' at your desk all hours of 
the night in this zoólogical graveyard, 
is beyond me. It’s a tomb, I'm tellin’ 
you, and they'renot all happy in it, either! 

"Not happy?" I glanced up at him in 
surprise. "What do you mean?" 


"Exactly that, Mr. Curator. They're 
restless." 

* Do you mean the employees? Another 
raise?” 

“No, not thim,” said Murphy. “They’re 
content.” 

“Well, then?" I demanded, swinging 
around in my chair and facing him. 

Murphy leaned forward. 

“Pass me the makin's, Mr. Curator,” 
he said, "and [’II—I’ll tell you what I"— 
he glanced at the door—'*what I saw not 
a moment ago, with my own eyes, and 
I'm no liar." 

I passed him my pouch and papers, a 
luxury I indulged in when the | eic 
of a cigar or propriety of a pipe was not 
required. Murphy spilled out tobacco 
enough to have filled the great Turkish 
pipe above my desk, and at that made a 
pitifully thin cigarette. He stood up, 
brushed the mixture from his knees, and 
drew his chair close to mine, but facing 
the closed door that led to the main 
gallery. 

“I was makin’ my rounds," he began, 
without further preliminary, "carryin' 
the electric torch as usual, Mr. Cura- 
tor. I'd been worryin’ a bit over putting 
light blue in the new baby's room, when 
folks tell me it should have been pink for 
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a girl. There was nothin’ else on my mind. 
All was well among the statuary. I 
flashed my light on old King Saul’s 
marble whiskers, admirin’ him as I do 
for that fine fightin’ face of his, and took 
another look at the young Greek lad 
throwin’ the what's-its-name. He looked 
cauld. They all did, for that matter. 
Even thim with clothes on seemed to be 
wrappin' their stone drapes around them 
against thé draft. I passed under the 
arch of one of your heathen tombs into 
the Indian room, makin’ my usual 
investigation behind the canoe by the 
door and findin' no one hidin' there, as 
usual. The wind, comin’ through that 
crack yqu were goin' to have Dolan fix 
before he took down with arsenic poison 
rustled the blankets a bit on the walls, 
but there was nothin' to worry about. 
By the way—the rats are gettin’ into 
your stuffed chief. I threw my stick at 
one, but he escaped me. On recoverin' 
my club, I wint into the art gallery, 
adjoinin'. She was there—my favorite 
one, with more hair than judgment— 
and fewer clothes. 

***Poor dear!’ says I to myself. ‘Still 
clutchin' the babe to your breast. I'll 
take my light off your shamed face, but 
I'd like to find the man that done it.’ 
There was plenty of them smirkin’ there 
on the walls, that looked guilty. Fine 
gentlemen with masterful ways to deceive 
any poor girl. Art’s a queer thing, Pro- 
fessor, and I bet the painters them- 
selves put in many a secret they never 
intend to tell. They're always rubbin' 
out and paintin' over again in a hurry, 
I've noticed." 

“If that's what is worrying you, 
Murphy," I interrupted, "cheer up. 
Don't grieve over the plight of that 
painted lady, who, in reality, is a most 
contented and respectable model. The 
baby isn't hers. It was rented by the 
artist from his laundress.” 

"Hush," protested Murphy. “It’s not 


at. 

The look I had seen when he first 
entered the room came back to his face. 
He went on in a hurried whisper, glancing 
now and then at my office clock, which 
was nearing one. 


"[ PASSED through the second and 
third gallery—the pioneer room, the 
jewel room. T noticed then, when I 
flashed it on the cases, that my light was 
gettin’ a bit dim. ‘Pll have a new battery 
in the morning,' says I to myself. From 
there I went through the antique furni- 
ture, and up-stairs to the natural history. 
I was high on the top gallery, standin’ 
right back of the wounded buffalo, when 
I thought I heard a noise. ‘Wind,’ says I, 
payin’ no heed, but takin’ the precaution 
to unbutton my coat so the gun would be 
handy. I stood still, and it came again— 
a faint, tappin’ noise, like a woman’s 
hand smoothin’ the pillow, after makin’ 
the bed and turnin’ down the top sheet.” 

“Or a rat’s tail hitting the floor,” I 
laughed. 

“Wait!” Murphy ordered. “Wait till 
I tell you the rest. It’s nearin' one 
o'clock, and I'll have to hurry on to my 
next round, but I'll finish first. It was 
no common sound. I know thim all in 
this place like Patereski knows his notes— 
rats gnawin’, mice sneakin' around, 
doors creakin’, an Indian bow swingin’ 


in a draft, I know the sound the water 
makes when the heater pipes are coolin' 
off, the eucalyptus trees rubbin’ against 
the back of the building, and every moan 
and groan and creak and crack that’s 
natural to the old place itself or the 
things that’s in it. This was a strange 
sound. I’ve been here six months, and 
I’ve never heard its like. 

"| stood there, sayin’ to myself: 
‘Murphy, you| fool, it's nothin’? At 
first f couldn’t place it. It seemed to 
come somewhere from below, and still 
it was close to me. One tap, strong like, 
and thin several little ones, as though 
the woman’s hand was being imitated by 
the child at her elbow. my toes I 
slipped over to the gallery rail and peered 
down. The moon was up, as you can 
see there through the window, Professor, 
and a streak of it was in the main hall, 
lightin’ the arms of your giant devilfish 
hangin’ there. It was still—the sort of 
stillness that makes you want to yell out 
and yet turns you so fearful you can’t 
take a deep breath. I stood there, and 
put my eyes and ears to every corner. 

“*Tap—tap, tap, tap! it came again. 

“If you're behind the bull moose,’ 
said I half aloud, drawin’ my gun, 
‘you'll come out.’ But there was nothin’ 
there. I searched among the cases, from 
your two-headed calf at one end to the 
man-eatin’ shark at the other. If I’d 
known thin what I do now, I’d have 
wasted no time among dead beasts and 
insects, but my ideas were simple. 
‘Perhaps a loose bone of the gorilla,’ 
thought I, ‘swingin’ on a wire against his 
naked ribs.’ But no, I tried thim all. 


VT HIN a thought struck me, and I 
started down-stairs for the jewel room 
in a hurry. 

“‘Murphy,’ said I to myself, *you've 
never had a robbery in this museum. 
"There's a fortune in jewels here, and any 
rogue that wants can come in durin' the 
day and get the lay of the land. He might 
hide himself away thin, or effect an 
entrance at night. What's easier than to 
pry open one of those old-fashioned win- 
dow locks and step in? Right now he's 
got a chisel under the lid of the case that 
holds the jeweled crown of old Queen 
Something-or-other, and is tappin’ it 
with a rubber mallet. His sack is half 
full already, and while you're creepin' 
around like a superstitious idiot he'll 
finish the job—and leave you to face the 
chief in the mornin', and the commission- 
ers at night, with a fine story, indeed.’ 

“Well, I lost no time. As I crossed the 
main hall I tried my light, under my coat. 
It was no stronger than the glow of a 
dying match, but I figured I'd be better 
without it, feelin' sure the thief would be 
workin' with one of his own." 

“Why didn't you switch on the lights, 
and—" I interrupted myself. "Oh, yes! 
I remember. They're putting in a new 
circuit in that wing." 

“They are," said Murphy. "And I 
thought to myself that the thief probably 
knew it, too; and that was one reason for 
him pickin’ this night for his little game. 
Well, at the threshold of the pioneer 
room I took my shoes off, sittin’ down on 
the floor. I was just gettin' up when I 
heard the noise again—four taps this 
time, one long and three short. I re- 
mained on my hands and knees, listenin’. 
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It was in the jewel room and no mistake. 
My courage, if I have any, Professor, 
came back to me. 

**Murph! said I to myself, ‘you’re 
fightin' a flesh-and-blood man now—you 
know where you stand. He's a plain 
butelae stealin’ jewels. Go in and get 
im. 

“I got up and wint in. It was pitch 
dark. If I hadn't known the exact posi- 
tion of every case I would have struck 
sumpthin', but I made straight down the 
center carpet, step by step, like a cat. 
‘If he moves,’ thought I, ‘or shows the 
flash of his light, I'll get him quick.’ 
Perhaps three paces away from the case 
that holds the old Queen's jewels I 
stopped. 

* *Tap—tap, tap, tap!’ He was there, 
workin' under the stand table. My gun 
was cocked, and my spirit was up. I 
couldn't see a thing, but I thought I'd 
bluff him. 


"QUT of it, or I'll blow your blankety- 
blank head off!’ I hissed. ‘I’ve got 
a bead on you, crouchin’ there. Crawl 
out on the other side and lay on your 
face before I kill you.’ 

“There was no answer, but for a minute 
I thought I heard him crawlin'. There 
was a faint noise like a hand rubbin' over 
a table. 

“*Crawl out! I called again, ‘or I'll 
shoot you where you lay.' 

“Nothin’ doin’, except that the scrapin’ 
continued. 'Sneakin' on all fours to the 
mummy room, is he? thought I. ‘Well, 
I'll ambush him.’ From where I was 
standin’ the Egyptian door was less than 
a dozen steps. The moon was shinin’ 
faintly through the skylight there and 
I could make out the cases against the 
walls, with the mummies in ’em; but 
there was only a streak of grayish light 
across the floor, no wider than my hand 
here. 

“Makin’ no sound, I shifted over until 
I felt the edge of the long case containin' 
the jades, and from there it was easy to 
guide myself to the doorway. Pressin' 
my back against the casin’ I^ waited. 
If the rogue came crawlin' or tiptoein' 
through that doorway, he'd pass within 
arm's length of me, I reasoned, and, 
dark as it was, and no matter how stealth- 
ily he moved, he couldn't get by me at 
such close quarters. I had my gun all 
ready to shoot down or up, as the case 
might be. As I waited, still as the mum- 
mies in the next room, the noise kept 

ettin’ closer. The nearer it got, the less 

f could make it out. ‘His shoe lace is 
untied and draggin’ behind him on the 
marble floor, was my first thought. 
‘No!’ said I again, ‘he’s got on moccasins, 
borrowed from the Indian room. | 
wished, when I thought of my own 
stockin’ feet, that I’d done the same. 

“Of a sudden the sound was within 
three feet of me, but still I could see 
nothin.’ I strained my eyes in the black- 
ness. It was like ink. ‘I’ll shoot,’ thinks I, 
‘but where? The sound was almost at 
my feet. I stepped straight out into the 
doorway, spreadin’ my legs a bit. I’m 
a big man, Mr. Curator, and no one 
could have squeezed by me.” 

He paused. 

“Well?” I said. T 

Murphy leaned over, and laid his big, 
muscular hand heavily on my arm. 
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“Well,” he said, “someone or sumpthin’ 
did! I stood blockin’ the door, with my 
shoulders, arms and legs, a cocked re- 
volver in my hand, and it got by. Sump- 
thin’, light as the trailin’ hair of a woman, 
crept slowly across my foot. It struck 
my toes first, and traveled up my instep 
and wrapped itself for half a second 
around my ankle. 

“Jumpin’ back, I swung my gun to the 
floor, but I didn’t fire. Even as I jumped, 
the thing, a different part of it, was in 
my face. It brushed my cheek first, and 
I struck it back. It came on again, not 
hard or rough-like—I wish to God it had 
been!—but light and soft, rubbin’ against 
my lips and nose like the wet tongue of a 
dog. Cauld and soft as that, but not 
wet. With my empty hand I struck 
it back again. There was No resist- 
ance. It faded away at my first touch, 
but was back in a second, rubbin’ its 
terrible cheek against my own—nes- 
tlin' on my shoulder—caressin' 
my ear with its dry, silklike 
face. Every minute I expected 
itto whisper sumpthin'—to put 
some kind of smooth arms 
around my neck—tangle me in 
its long hair that kept brushin' 
my stockin' feet. I don't know 
how many times I pushed its 
fawnin' face away—six or j 
seven, at the least. If it + fa 
had come on fightin’ with 
blows or claws, I could 4 
have stood it, I think. But 
it was the soft, yieldin’ 
touch of it, the way it 
caressed me—in the pitch 
dark. It put its cheek 
against my lips again— 

“For he love of God, 
leave me be!’ I cried, drop- 
pin’ to my knees on the 
floor, coverin’ my face. 

* As though loath to go away, 
it gave me three gentle taps on 
the soles of my feet. Drawin’ 
them under me, I crouched 
there, doubled up in a ball on 
the threshold. For several minutes 
nothin' happened. I was frozen to 
the floor. Then I heard the 'tap—tap, 
tap—tap,’ like at first, different from 
the scrapin’ sound. It came from 
overhead. Professor, I'll confess | 
hadn't the nerve to look up. I 
waited till it got fainter and fainter. 
Finally it stopped altogether and | 
started to crawl away into the jewel room. 
Sumpthin' tempted me to look back. 
'The streak of moonlight in the Egyptian 
room had shifted and was layin' across 
the mummy cases, a yard, or perhaps 
four feet, in front of them. The mummies 
themselves were in the dark shadow, 
shapeless bodies standin' stiff and straight 
like soldiers shot against a wall. It 
crossed my mind that thim r devils 
could never escape their bandages— 
when—I saw it!” 

“Saw what?” I demanded, in a voice 
louder than I intended. 

“Hist!” said Murphy. “I saw the thing 
goin’ back—the thing that had been wan- 
derin’ in the jewel room—the thing that 
lay against my face a moment before.” 

“You saw it—you actually saw—” 

“Yes,” interrupted Murphy; “I saw 
it with my own eyes, as plain as I see you 
sittin’ there.” 
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My eyes sought the case. Hover- 

ing above it, rhythmically sway- 

ing from side to side, was the 

vague shape he had described. 
A chill passed over me 


“What was it—what did it look like?” 
I queried, trying to steady my voice. 


URPHY hesitated a moment, and 
drew his hand across his eyes as 
though shutting out a too vivid vision. 
“What it was I don't know," he resumed 
thoughtfully. “What it looked like I 
could tell you if I had the words. It's 
hard to describe. Crouchin’ there, lookin’ 
over my shoulder, I could see it floatin’ 
in the air, the full width of the Egyptian 
room being between us. It wint through 
the streak of light from the moon, and 
it was the size and shape of a mummy's 
head, with a few strands of drapery, or 
perhaps a wisp of hair, floatin’ from it. 
As to the color, I'm not sure. Blue—no, 
I think it was kind of a grayish-green. 


I wouldn't swear to 
it, though; but I re- 
member that the shaft 
of moonlight seemed 
to go right through 
it, and still it had a 
shape and color of its 
own. It didn't stay 
long in the moon- 
light, thank goodness, 
and it didn't look my 
way." 

“Where did it go?” 
I asked. 

“It wint,” Murphy spoke 
slowly, to give me the full 
significance of his answer, 
“it wint, Mr. Curator, back 
into the mummy case.” 

““Where—which case?" 

“The one that stands in 

the center—the one that holds 

old Queen—Queen— What's 
her name, Professor?” 

“Do you mean Queen An-Sera?" 

“Yes, that’s her! Queen An-Sera.” 

“Why do you say this thing, or ap- 
parition, or whatever it was, went back 
to the mummy case, Murphy? You 
didn’t see it come out, in the first place, 
did you?” 

"No—but that’s where it belongs, 
Professor. As sure as I’m sittin’ here 
it's the soul of the old Queen, wanderin' 
of nights through the museum. Where 
did I come across her? In the jewel room, 


didn’t I?” 

“Yes,” 

“Exactly! And do you mind the spot 
in the jewel room?” 

“Why, yes; it was under the case 
containing— 

“The Queen's crown!" interrupted 
Murphy. “It’s her crown she's pinin’ 
for. For thousands of years she's been 
yum for that crown, and little by 
ittle her soul has been strugglin' to 
through those bandages. To-night it's 
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free—and she won't rest, and we won't 
rest, till she has that crown. Shell 
be tappin' at the jewel case all night, 
tryin' to break the glass. Let her have it, 
Professor, before we both go mad." 

"Let her have it?" I asked. “How— 
what do you propose?" 

“Nothin’ much," said Murphy hope- 
fully. "Just take your bici of keys 
from the locker there, walk with me to the 
jewel room, unlock the case, open the 
lid—and wait." 

"And then what?" I 
humoring him. 

“Then,” he replied, “if she comes and 
takes it, well and good. If nothin’ 
happens, if we see and hear nothin’—well, 
I'm a liar and a fool." 

"All right, Murphy," I said, seeing 
that he was in dead earnest, "T'll do it.” 

I took my revolver from the desk 


encouraged, 


drawer and placed it in the right-hand. 


ocket of my coat. In the other pocket 

| put the bunch of keys containing the 
one which opens the crown jewel case. 
I handed Murphy my torchlight, his 
being worthless, and directed him to 
lead the way. He opened the door that 
gave on to the statuary room, and 
instantly stood still. 

"Listen" he cautioned. 
again." 

I listened, and heard it plainly: a 
faint, peculiar tap—tap, tap, tap. And 
then, as both of us stood with straining 
ears, there came a crash of glass. 

"Where is it? Murphy whispered. 

“The jewel room!” I cried. "Hurry!" 


(THERE is nothing of the occult or 
mystic in my make-up, but I confess 
that the events of the past few seconds, 
coupled with Murphy’s unusual narrative, 
had thrown my mind into a state of 


“There it is 


excitement and dread almost equal t 
his own. As we pressed forward, thread 
ing our way through the maze of statuar) 
in the main hall, Mirsky reached back 
ward and signaled me with a pressun 
of his hand to stop. 

“You’d better take off your shoes, too,’ 
he whispered. “If it should be a burglar 
he'll get us first unless we slip in on hin 
unbeknown.” 

I did as he suggested. With the torcl 
ready, but unlighted, we moved silently 
through the impenetrable blackness o 
the pioneer room and reached the thresh 
old of the jewel chamber. It, also, wa: 
dark. We might as well have stood, face 
up, against a black wall. Not even the 
faintest outline of the cases was dis 
cernible. I had expected some light tc 
filter in from the skylight of the Egyptiar 
room adjoining, but the moon was over: 
clouded just then. 


TANDING shoulder to shoulder, we 

waited. Half a minute passed, so still 
I fancied my own heart-thumps wert 
audible. Then came a faint, almost im- 
perceptible *clink—clink," like the cau- 
tious handling of broken glass. I felt 
Murphy’s arm bend slowly upward as he 
raised his revolver. I ook my own from 
the pocket of my coat. The noise con- 
tinued, very gently. Practically con- 
vinced now that someone was rifling the 
jewel cabinet after having broken the 
glass, I was on the point of giving Murphy 
a whispered command to fash the torch, 
when a grayish streak of light suddenly 
crossed the room at right angles to us. 
The cloud had passed from the moon, 
and the ray I had at first expected shone 
dimly from the Egyptian room, full 
across the jewel case. 

Murphy’s frame stiffened. My eyes 
sought ilie case. Hovering above it, 
rhythmically swaying from side to side, 
was the vague shape he had described. 
A chill passed over me. I watched, stupe- 
fied, the head of it bend slowly downward, 
inch by inch, as though measuring time 
by ages, until it finally disappeared within 
the chest that held the eens jewels. 
Again came the faint clink of broken 

lass, and then it rose, painfully slow— 

dejectedly, I thought, baffled or dis- 
appointed in its quest. As it reached a 
point in the moonlight five and a half or 
six feet above the case, a sort of sob 
broke from Murphy's lips. 

“God save us!” he muttered—and fired. 

The shot echoed and reéchoed through 
the long corridors of the museum. 
Simultaneously we rushed forward. In 
the haze of the revolver smoke the thing 
quivered—unharmed. 

*Damn you!" cried Murphy, and fired 
again. 

An instantaneous report answered hi: 
shot. 

“Look out!" I shouted, but there was 
no need. Murphy lay full length on the 
floor, face up, his arms stretched out- 
ward. The thing that hovered above the 
case was gone. 

I knelt at the big fellow’s side. The 
torch was still in his left hand. With 
it I examined every inch of his body 
Strange to say, I had no fear of further 
attack. Something told me that part of 
the affair was closed. I could find nc 
wound, not even an abrasion or scratch 

"Murphy!" I (Continued on page 150) 


Do you know the type of hand a good business man has? 

. Do you know how it differs from the artist's hand and 
the philosopher’s hand? 

Is your hand open or closed when it is relaxed? 


Are the finger joints prominent and bony? 


Are your finger tips well cushioned? 


How Your Hands Express 
Your Character 


(Mr. Bement is a portrait painter who 
became interested in the study of hands 
because, in his work as an artist, he found 
how remarkably they expressed character. 
He has drawn, painted, or photographed 
scores of them. Tue Epiro.) 


EXT to the human face, the 

human hand is the most expres- 

sive thing in the world. Not 

simply because it conveys ideas 

by gestures, but because it ex- 
presses character in every line of its 
contour, in its firmness or looseness 
of structure, in its relative spacings 
—the length of different joints, for 
example, and the way those joints 
are covered with flesh. 

I am not a “palmist.” My inter- 
est in hands has come through my 
experience in doing portraits. For, 
like every other painter of people, 
I have found that a person's hands 
are subtly, but powerfully, expres- 
sive of personality. 

I have studied hundreds of hands. 
I have drawn or photographed 
scores of them. And by analyzin 
them with reference to what Í 
know of the individuals to whom 
they belonged, I have worked out 
my own conclusions. 

Of course I do not believe that 
you can look at the hand and say: 
"This line shows that you are going 
to marry a dark gentleman.with a large 
fortune; this one shows that you will have 
a serious accident in your fortieth year." 
And so on. That seems absurd to me. 

But I do know that there are certain 
definite types of hands, and that they.cor- 
respond with certain definite types of 
character. 

It is hard to pick out the typical Amer- 
ican hand because of two things: the mix- 
ture of nationalities in this country 
through intermarriage has given us a very 
complex variety of hands, just as it has 
produced a complex variety of characters; 
and the freedom for individual develop- 
ment in America has added to this variety. 

It is comparatively easy to classify the 
hands of other nationalities. The French 
type, for example, is usually small-boned, 
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fine, sensitive, and expressive; very much 
the artistic type, at least, among the edu- 
cated class. The hand of the French 
peasant, in spite of its strength and size, 
1s generally more symmetrical than the 
hands of peasants or farmers in other 
countries. 

The English hand is likely to be long 
and bony—not beautiful in contour, per- 
haps, but interesting. It has a firm frame- 
work and a lean, athletic quality. It ex- 
presses self-confidence, and yet tolerance; 
the kind of tolerance, however, which, 
while allowing others to have their own 


Compact and capable— 
firm palm and round fingers 


opinions, is not much influenced by them. 

The typical German hand is not a 
pleasant one. The fingers are short and 
round, indicating capableness and a liking 
to "put things through;" but it is not 
sympathetic or artistic. That type of 
hand shows little adaptability in temper- 
ament. The back is too full and the color 
is bad. Between the fingers, for instance, 
where the skin of the really fine hand is 
pale, the German hand is often hectic in 
color, showing a tendency to outbursts 
of almost animal violence. 

The form shows what I believe is recog- 
nized as a fault in the way Germans 
reason; they think and act energetically, 
but they are as likely as not to start with 
a falseidea. They reason logically enough, 
once they are set going; but they do not 


probe and investigate and use imagina- 
tion as people do who have lean, long, 
bony fingers. It is a painstaking, hant 
working, achieving hand, but rather brutal 
and decidedly unsympathetic. 

What seems to me nearest to being the 
American type is the firm, compact, well- 
balanced hand which is characteristic of 
the majority of successful business men 
in this country, of many of our profes- 
sional men, and also of a great many 
American women. 

It is shorter and less bony than the 
English type—not so much the hand of 
the person who likes to think and 
speculate about things. It is less 
artistic than the French. And it 
is more finely drawn, more nervous, 
and more adaptable than the Ger- 
man. It shows will power but not 
pigheadedness. lt is the hand of 
a doer and a driver; yet it shows 
warm feeling and a certain amount 
of idealism. 

But its idealism is that of the 
heart rather than of the mind. For 
instance, the artistic hand is long 
and slender, with a pronounced 
hollow in the middle. That type 
shows a love of beauty in form and 
color; it indicates originality and 
individuality. But it may be all 
that and yet show no power of 
achievement. And also it may be 
that and yet show no human feeling. 
It may express lack of character, 
instead of character. This long, 
smooth, delicate hand shows esthetic taste 
rather than strong mental and moral 
traits. 

But if the artistic type—long and taper- 
ing—has prominent joints, then you have 
a person who not only loves beauty but 
who is also capable and reasoning. And 
if, in addition, the palm is well padded at 
the base and inside the knuckles, and if 
the inside of the tip of the third joint is 
cushioned nicely, you get warmth of 
human feeling added to the esthetic taste 
shown by the general contour. 

The hand of the man who likes to reason 
just for the sake of reasoning—the philos- 
opher—generally has long bony fingers 
with concave spaces between the joints. 
But that is the hand of a person who 
prefers to think rather than to act. 


How Your Hands Express 


Artistic temperament shown 
by deep hollow in palm 


The typical American business man’s 
hand is quite different. It is shorter than 
either the artistic or the philosophic type 
and it has more flesh on it. The palm 
especially is thick, firm and compact. 
When the hand is opened straight, it does 
not have a lean hollow in the center. And 
the finger joints are not separated by thin 
sections, but are better filled out. 

This is preéminently the hand of a 
man, or of a woman, who gets things 
done. It indicates energy, sanity, self- 
control and concentration. The hand of 
Mr. George M. Reynolds, a drawing of 
which is here shown, is the super- 
type of this sort of hand. 

It is not confined to business men. 
A good many writers have it and so 
do many professional men. It does 
not indicate what we call genius, 
by which I suppose we mean extra- 
ordinary originality. It is the hand 
of the producer rather than of the 
creator or the inventor; of the doer 
rather than of the abstract thinker. 


UITE often it has one of thechar- 

acteristics of what I call a lika- 
ble or lovable hand, that is, well- 
cushioned finger tips. When the 
“business hand” has these delicate 
little cushions, the owner of it is 
likely to be a man who will get on 
well with his employees and asso- 
ciates. Thin, bony finger tips are pretty 
surely indicative of a lean soul. Some- 
times, as in the hands of really cruel people, 
the finger tips are almpst like talons. 

This delicate cushioning is quite dif- 
ferent from the pudginess of merely fat 
fingers. A fat hand is generally unpleas- 
ant. The very fact that it is fat is a be- 
trayal of character, for it shows the lack 
of perception and of self-control which 
really does exist in most such cases. 

For instance, a man who has incipient 
tuberculosis is likely to recognize it and 
to take steps to conquer it. But the per- 
son who is getting too fat is slow to recog- 
nize it, and even when he does he often 
will not practice the self-denial necessary 
to avert it. So the puffed-out fingers of 
the fat person really betray his character. 


Shrunken palm and many 
fine lines show lack of force 


But the little cushions I spoke of may 
exist on the most slender fingers. Even 
when the “lovable”? hand is thin, the 
palm is soft. There is a quality of gentle- 
ness and tenderness in these hands which 
is very appealing. When I think of this 
type, I always remember my mother’s 
hands; and I imagine that most persons 
who have had a very gentle and loving 
mother will do the same. 

Of course this type is more common 
among women, but I have known men 
who had it, too. The late John W. Foster, 
who was at one time our minister to 
China, had one of the most gentle hands 
I ever saw. It possessed what I may call 
the suavity of the diplomatic hand, a 
quality which is expressed in beauty of 
line. But in his case there was also sym- 
pathetic feeling, which is shown in the 
softness of the palm and in the deli- 


Sensitive and artistic, but lacking 
in purpose, the extreme flexibility 
indicates excessive ‘adaptability. 
The possessor of the hand has not 
developed ‘‘a mind of her own" 


cate curves in the lines of the fingers. 

Frances Starr, the actress, has a very 
extraordinary hand. It is extremely slen- 
der, with the concave sections between 
the finger joints which indicate a thinker. 
But the most remarkable thing about it 
is the wide spaces between the fingers 
themselves. This separation of the fingers 
indicates extraordinary devotion to an 
ideal. It is a “sacrificial hand,” express- 
ing the sort of character that would make 
sacrifice for its great ideal, whether that 
was art, or religion, or a “cause.” 
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Imagination and force—taper- 
ing fingers and muscular palm 


The possessor of a compact, closely- 
knit hand may be capable of unselfish 
devotion, but in that case it is based more 
on reason than on the instinct of self- 
forgetfulness. A sense of duty may 
prompt it. In any case, it is likely to be 
a more reasoned thing than the sponta- 
neous impulse to sacrifice self. Religious 
fanatics never have the compact type. 

One of the most interesting hands I 
ever drew was Sarah Bernhardt’s. Curi- 
ously enough, it was neither long nor 
short, wide nor narrow. It was not ex- 
treme or eccentric in any way, except in 
its marvelous flexibility. She could make 
it seem anything—long, short, wide, nar- 
row—whatever she wished. It was so 
flexible that it could be described in 
only one word—fluid. It seemed 
capable of taking any form. 

his flexibility expresses, I think, 
the quality of adaptability. It does 
not mean a person hasn't a mind of 
his own. veryone knows what 
Bernhardt is in that respect! But 
whatever she wanted to be, she 
could be. 


F YOU have a flexible hand, with 

a long thumb capable of stand- 
ing well out from the palm, which 
seems to be an indication of will 
power, you probably can do a 
variety of things pretty well. If 
you have a compact, well-knit 
hand, with fingers that are filled 
out between the joints, you prob- 
ably do some one thing capably. You 
may have several talents, or abilities, but 
you have concentrated on one thing. 

Speaking of the thumb, I believe the 
palmists claim that a very long thumb 
is an indication of the criminal, and they 
cite Jesse James in support of this theory. 
It is claimed that his thumb reached to, 
or beyond, the first joint of his forefinger 
which, of course, is very unusual. But I 
have found that a good many reasonably 
blameless citizens—myself among them— 
have a long thumb, so I don't take any 
stock in the theory that it shows criminal 
tendencies. 

Another theory is that if, when you 
close your hand into a “‘fist,” you shut 
your thumb inside of it, there is some- 
thing radically wrong with your men- 


THOMAS EDISON’S HAND 


This is a combination of the intel- 
lectual and the business type. The 
palm is firm (as in the typical business 
hand) and the first two fingers are 
straight and well filled out, showing 
persistence, concentrated energy, and 
great capability. The thumb and the 
third and fourth fingers are more 
slender and have more prominent 
joints, which are signs of the think- 
er. The sketch is from a photograph 


tality. I don’t believe this theory, either. 
I do think, however, that this habit 
is characteristic of nervous persons. I 
have known highly intelligent and strong 
people who did it when they were under 
some strain, but who did not do it at 
other times. In their case, it probably 
showed an abnormal state of nerves. But 
it certainly did not indicate deficient 
mentality. 

I have seen President Wilson himself 
close his hand in this manner. Some years 
ago, when he was still president of Prince- 
ton University, I sat opposite him at 
table one summer and had an excellent 
opportunity to study his hands. In some 
ways they were quite extraordinary. The 
fingers, for instance, were somewhat too 
large to be in proportion to the rest of 
the hand. The palm was narrower at the 
base than at the knuckles. This is com- 
mon enough; but in his case it was also 
narrower at the knuckles than the width 
across the fingers just above the knuckles, 
even when the fingers were held close 
together. And that is not at all common. 

[hese unusually large fingers were the 
most striking thing about President 
Wilson's hand, for they did not corre- 
spond with his figure, which was slender 
and angular. One would expect him to 
have the long bony hands of a philoso- 
pher; but he has an entirely different type. 

Judging from the way my observation 
has led me to analyze hands, I should 
say that his indicate a painstaking worker, 
without much sentiment, but with great 
concentration. There is none of the flex- 
ible quality which shows adaptability. 
On the contrary, it is a stubborn hand. 
There is plenty of will power, great capac- 
ity for work, no instinctive self-abnega- 
tion, a sense of responsibility, more humor 
than imagination—the hand of a worker 
rather than of an artist or a creative 
thinker. 
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PURE BUSINESS TYPE 


Thick, firm palm, straight; full fin- 
gers; thumb that stands well off from 
the palm. This is the capable, ener- 
getic, intelligent type possessed by 
people who have strong wills and who 
accomplish things 


MAJOR GENERAL LEONARD 
WOOD'S HAND 


A somewhat contradictory example, 
the palm showing strength and force, 
while the fingers are more of the 
thoughtful and passive type. The 
sketch was made from memory 


I used to be tremendously interested 
in watching him at his desk. And I had 
plenty of opportunities, for he sat at a 
window which I passed repeatedly every 
day. He would sit there for hours, bend- 
ing a little forward over his writing or his 
studying; and apparently he never moved! 
It made me ache to see him. Hour after 
hour he would keep the same position, 
without lifting his head, or leaning back, 
or turning in his chair. It was extraor- 
dinary. 


OOSEVELT'S hands were of anentirely 
different type from Wilson’s. They 
were shorter and the fingers smaller in rela- 
tion to the palm. They showed power in 
every line, power of will, of thought and of 
work. They were the hands of a driver, 
a hard driver, but not a stupid one. 
One of the most interesting things 
about our hands is what we do with 
them when we are not actively using 


GEORGE M. REYNOLDS’S HAND 


Mr. Reynolds is president of the Con- 
tinental and Commercial Bank at Chi- 
cago—and his hand shows it! That 
is to say, it is a sort of ‘‘super-busi- 
ness type." The thickness of the palm 
is one characteristic of this type, and 
so are the fingers, which are curved 
inward, showing the power to grasp 
ideas—the grip of mastery. But there 
is not aselfish line in the hand, the fin- 
gers are neither brutal, as they would 
be if square and thick at the tips, 
nor cruel, with thin claw-like points 


them. Watch your own when they are 
at rest and notice the position they natur- 
ally take. Your hand may be in your lap, 
or on the table at which you are sitting. 
Now let it relax easily. 

This, by the way, is rather a hard thing 
for most persons to do, when they are 
told to try it. Ordinarily we don’t think 
of our hands at all; but when we do think 
of them, we are likely to be very self- 
conscious about them. In painting por- 
traits which include the hands all artists 
encounter this difficulty in getting the 
hands to be free from tenseness and an 
unnatural pose. 

_But you probably can manage to let 
your hand lie in your lap, or on the table, 
in the position which feels perfectly easy 
and natural. It may be shut tight. [t may 
be half closed. Or it may be open and flat. 

I think that this natural, relaxed posi- 
tion of the hands is genuinely expressive 
of character. The degree to which you 
close your hand indicates your driving 
force, your concentration, your mental 
activity. The person whose hand simply 
lies flat, utterly supine, when he is not 
using it, may have imagination, but I 
doubt if he 1s a good, hard thinker. I 
doubt still more whether he is an ener- 
getic worker—at least, on his own initia- 
tive. ; 

But perhaps you will find that, when you 
relax and let your hand lie at rest, the 
fingers just naturally curve in toward the 
palm. You have to make an effort to 
keep them open. If this is the case, I am 
willing to wager that you are one of two 
things: you are either keyed-up nerv- 
ously, or you are a hard worker, very 
probably a hard mental worker. 

I often noticed Mr. Wilson's hand as 
it rested on the table in front of him. It 
was always half (Continued on page 146) 


Why I Am Glad—and Why Sorry- 


I Never Married 


AM a spinster, a woman bachelor, 
an old maid! I never have married 
and I never shall marry. For some 
reasons I am sorry. But, on the 
whole, I think I am glad. 
Yet I emphatically believe in marriage! 
Y can think of nothing so fine and wonder- 
ful, for either a man or a woman, as to 
be happily married. 
The trouble is that not ten persons in 
a thousand know, at the 
outset, how to make a suc- 
cess of marriage, any more 
than they know, without 
training, how to make a 
success of any other dif- 
cult and complied under- 
taking. 

I think I have learned the 
most necessary lessons now, 
learned them through study- 
ing myself and others. If 
I had loved a man enough, 


By an Old Maid 


married, without having fancied himself 
in love with at least half a dozen girls, 
is an exception. 

But when you look back, years after- 


. ward, and try to imagine yourself married 


to any of those early matrimonial possi- 
bilities, you have a feeling of mingled 
wonder and relief. 

I believe that there is only one man, 
out of those I might have married, with 


How I Feel 
About Getting Married 


Prize Contest Announcement 


Two or three seem to be what I call reall: 
happily married. 

he rest are just average. When I se 
them, on my rare visits to their town, the: 
treat me with a curious mixture of th 
patronizing pity the married woman feel 
for the “old maid” and a sort of wistfu 
envy. Very few of them would exchang 
their life for mine; but they evidently fee 
that I have had some things they hav: 
missed—and missed _ rathe. 
badly. 

If I had married, just be 
cause of mutual attraction 
as most of my friends did 
in which of these group: 
would I be now? 1 ofter 
wonder. 

The first time I was en 
gaged I was only seventeen. 
The man was a good deal 
older than I was, and rather 
tired of the things I was 


I should have married, any- 
way, I suppose. But the 
lessons would have had to 
be learned, just the same. 
They probably would have 
"come easy" in that case. 
Without that kind of love, 
they would have come ter- 
ribly hard. 

It is a very curious thing 
to go back, in your mind, to 
the different persons you 
might have married and BY 
to imagine what your life 


` , would have been with this, 


that, and the other one. 

Comparatively few of you 
who read this article mar- 
ried the first girl you asked, 
or the first man that asked 
you. Most men have pro- 
posed to more than one 
girl. Most women who 
reach thirty unmarried 
have refused from one to a 
dozen or more boys and 
men. Very likely they have 
been engaged, perhaps sev- 
eral times. I admit that I 
was. 

The point is that it is a 
very common experience to 
be “attracted” to a man, or 
toagil. And these repeated 


engagements show that the attraction is 


The trouble 


often mutual—for a time. 


N THE article beginning on this page a woman 

tells why she is glad, as well as sorry, that she is 
an “old maid.” What do you think about mar- 
riage in your own case? If you are married, have 
you any regrets? Has matrimony been an un- 
qualified success, so far as you and your wife, or 
your husband, are concerned? How have you 
made it a success—or why have you failed? If 
you are a bachelor, or a spinster, how does your 
state of single blessedness seem to you to measure 
up compared with the lives of the married folks 
you know? If you are a young man, or a young 
woman, does marriage seem to attract you? And 
what are the mistakes of domestic life which you 
mean to avoid? Everybody has “private and 
personal” reasons for looking on marriage with 
approval, or the reverse, and also has ideas about 
making it a success. Tell us what your ideas are. 

For the best letters of about 500 words we offer 
these prizes: $20, first prize; $10, second prize; 
$5, third prize. Competition closes November 
15th. Winning letters will appear in the February 
number. Contributions to these contests will not 
be returned unless especially requested and if 
postage is enclosed. Address Contest Editor, 
Tug AMERICAN MaGaaziNE, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


whom I stood any great chance of being 
really happy. 


Affection isn't a ba à 
mony, but it needs a lot of other things 


just beginning to be inter- 
ested in. He was a “nice 
man," but I certainly am 
glad I did not marry him. 
The second was nearer 
my own age, a brilliant and 
gifted young lawyer, but 
indolent and selfish. We 
worried along for quite a 
while. I broke the engage- 
ment two or three times— 
finally for good. He had 
already made something of 
a name for himself then; 
but he never achieved much 
more, and to-day he is for- 
gotten. The third engage- 
ment was the kind which is 
back of so many, many 
marriages—the engagement 
which is the result of per- 
sistent devotion and tender- 
ness on the part of the man. 
And a good many happy 
marriages are the result of 
just such engagements, too. 
Most women want to be 
loved more than they want 
anything else in the world. 
Keep on loving them and 
they will return love to you. 
This was what happened in 
my case—except that I re- 
turned only affection. 
start in matri- 


with so many marriages is that they are 
the result of this temporary attraction. 
Before I was thirty I had been engaged 
fourtimes. I had been pretty deeply inter- 
ested in two or three men, and several 
others had been enough interested in me 
to ask me to marry them. I do not think 
this is an unusual experience. And it is 
just the same with young men. The 
young man who has reached thirty, un- 


As I think of girls who were my friends 
then, I am pretty certain that most of 
them had no deeper feeling for the men 
they married than I had for some of the 
men I did not marry. One of those girls 
is divorced now, another has been sepa- 
rated from her husband since a few vears 
after her marriage; one of them is a widow 
—and much happier in that state than 
she was when her husband was living. 


along with it. It needs congeniality, for 
instance. And it needs admiration on the 
part of the woman. She must look up to 
the man. In my case, this particular man 
did not know much outside of business— 
and I knew a little of everything except 
business. The consequence was that we 
were always coming to closed doors be- 
tween us. He was eager toopen them. The 
trouble was that (Continued on page 104) 
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All Mrs. Flaherty’s Fault 


A love story 


By Reinette Lovewell 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY F. GRAHAM COOTES 


AKE it from me, shorthand is 

eyether a stepping-stone or a 

tombstone for a goil startin’ in 

business,” a shrill voice rose 

above the roar of the subway 
train. “If you don’t get a real job out’n 
it, and do your own dictatin’—’ 

"Yeah; you said something, Ida,” 
another voice broke in as the jolting car 
swayed the strap hangers drunkenly 
against one another, yanking their arms, 
crushing their corns, bringing scowls of 
pain to their tired faces. 

Crowded in the corner against the door 
in the stifling Saturday afternoon “rush 
hour," Helen Barnes heard and agreed— 
agreed with a sickening sinking of the 
heart which brought nervous tears into 
hereyes. À great hatred of red-lined note- 
books and typewriters and carbon paper 
swept over he she shivered at the 
thought of going on and on, for all she 
knew having to take dictation in the 
Hereafter from some angel, who mumbled 
Vx Replying to your favor of the 13th 
ult.... 

There was no escaping the conviction 
that stenography was no stepping-stone 
for her. That very morning events had 
proved it. She had read her notes wrong. 
She had dated a letter on Sunday. The 
C. M. Wilson contract she had filed fore 
in the C's, instead of aft in the W's. 

“If you was just naturally a bonehead, 
Miss Barnes," the boss had scolded, ‘‘it 
wouldn't be so bad. But you ain't. 
You're bright enough. You're careless. 
You don't keep your mind on what you 
are doing." 

The fall after Helen graduated from 
high school she went to business college, 
because learning to write shorthand 
looked on the face of it like a quick way 
to earn money—and old Auntie Eleanor 
had doled out the last dollar of her in- 
heritance for her graduation gown. The 
domestic science teacher had glared at 
the principal through tortoise-rimmed 
glasses when she heard that Helen had 
registered at Fuller's Institute. 

“There ought to be a law against that 
type of girl undertaking office work," she 
declared. “Vocational analysis—” 

* But she can't go into a kitchen and 
cook—with conditions the way they are 
now," the principal interrupted im- 
patiently; "that would simply ruin her 
chance to marry! You know yourself a 
kitchen helper isn't one of the family 
these days—not by a long shot!" 

And, after a few months' study, the 
on-rushing current of the country's com- 
mercial life caught her up greedily, caught 
her up, as every year it catches up hun- 
dreds and thousands of little girls who 
have learned their Pee Bees and Tee Dees, 
and the trick of typewriting with their 
eyes blindfolded. It swept her away from 

ew Britain and its two-family houses 
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and brick high school into the New York 
ofice of the Higginbotham Company. 
There she had stayed for ten years—the 
years between seventeen and twenty- 
seven—and was still capable of putting 
“W” contracts into «oe folders. 


ALL the trouble lay in the fact that 
Helen was one of those women whose 
place is plainly “in the home"—as Miss 
Bings back in high school had insisted. 
Tobacco smoke made her sick. The 
modus operandi of money-making held not 


the slightest interest for her. She saw no 
romance in figures—it was all unspeak- 
able drudgery, drudgery she lightened by 

utting red geraniums on the window 
edge and swathing the pots with crépe 
paper tied in a bow. 

The man at Higginbotham's was quite 
right in saying she did not keep her mind 
on her work. When she took dictation, 
her thoughts wandered to what she would 
cook for dinner come six o'clock, or how 
many yards of chintz it would take for the 
bedroom windows and the top of the 


Cheeks flaming, she dashed into the bedroom, 
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All Mrs. Flaherty’s Fault, by REINETTE LOVEWELL 


chiffonier and a strip over the sewing 
machine. During the noon hours she 
reveled in department store basements— 
«carrying back to work knobby parcels 
which held egg beaters, and muffin pans, 
and soap shakers. There was hardly a day 
she did not buy some new cleaning fluid 
to shine up the little flat where she lived; 
she serenely copied recipes on the type- 
writer when she should have been making 
Out invoices. 

From the day she had coaxed Jessie 
Allen, also of New Britain, into taking an 
apartment, she had gloried in her house- 
Keeping—and endured her job for the 
sake of nights and Sundays at home. On 
the four gloomy little rooms she spent 
all her vacation money, weathering the 
August temperature in New York to se- 
cure aluminum stew pans and linoleum 
for the kitchen floor. She refused the 
rnovies month after month; for two years 
she never once set foot on a Coney Island 
boat. The blue and rose curtains and lamp 
shade meant ten-cent lunches at drug- 
store counters. The winter she bought a 


lia 


pulled open the chiffonier drawer and took out a man's striped shirt and two brown socks 


second-hand rug she wore her thin suit 
from October clear through to May. 

Jessie Allen shirked her share of the 
work—but she paid half the rent and gas 
bill and, lying in bed, admired Helen's 
handiwork. She praised, and ate, what 
Helen cooked, offering as excuse for the 
time spent beautifying her face and 
fingers that her boss was “that kind of a 
man," and would simply have a fit if her 
hands didn't look nice when she took 
dictation from him. 


(THREE weeks before Jessie had an- 
nounced that she couldn’t stand the 
shuttle twice a day, and that the subway 
was no earthly use since it was fixed over 
into an H. To avoid the trip from the 
upper West Side to the middle East, she 
pulled up stakes and moved into a room 
with a girl whose folks lived on Lexington 
Avenue. This left Helen with no idea 
where she could find another partner, and 
no money to pay Jessie’s half of the rent— 
she had just bought new sheets and pillow 
slips and some extravagantly big bath 
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towels. To make matters worse, the 
landlord chose the same month to raise 
the price of her rooms two dollars, and the 
woman in the hair-goods store, to whom 
they had rented the back bedroom, made 
up with her husband and rushed back to 
him in Pittsburgh without any notice 
whatsoever. 

If shorthand had only been a stepping- 
stone for her, and she was “‘doin’ her own 
dictatin'," she thought miserably, there 
would be money enough to pay the rent 
without worry; but on the small salary she 
received it was going to be a tough propo- 
sition to get the March money together. 
And after that—it was bound to be even 
harder. 

In spite of all her worries, Helen looked 
younger than anyone twenty-seven years 
old is supposed to look. Although never 
in her life had she more than five dollars 
a week left after her living expenses were 

aid, her forehead was quite unlined, and 
hee mouth had kept its childish curves. 
There were still dreams in her eyes, 
dreams which interfered with her office 
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“Girl,” he said, “you belong to me. There's no two ways about it” 


work and kept her salary down to sixteen 
dollars a week year after year. : 

** There's something so eager about that 
girl's face," a woman on the elevator said 
to her husband only the day before as 
Helen stepped off at Higginbotham's 
floor. “She isn’t pretty, exactly—but you 
see what I mean!” 

On the walk home from the subway 
kiosk she stopped at a market and bought 
three quarters of a pound of round steak, 
ground. In the business of her household 
affairs Helen’s mind never wandered. 
There was no waste to round steak, 
ground, and three quarters of a pound 
would last through Saturday night's 
dinner, her main meal on Sunday, and 
still have a tiny speck for Monday 
morning's breakfast. With a raw cabbage 
salad and raisins for a sweet, she would 
save quite a little toward the rent. 

Helen's four rooms were on the ground 
floor rear east of a five-story “walk-up” 
just off Amsterdam Avenue—on one of 
those streets where real estate values de- 
clined discouragingly with the advent of 
two garages and a stable of the Street 
Cleaning Department. On the ground 
floor rear west lived a young man with 
light curly hair. Their front doors were 
close together, their fire escapes united 
sociably—but, like most New York 
neighbors, they were entirely unac- 
quainted. He had moved in a month or 
two before and Helen had never seen any- 
one else about the flat. Very often there 
would appear on his door sheets of paper 
with a scrawl,‘ Return eight P. M.," indi- 
cating that when he went out no one was 


left at home. It was bad enough for a girl 
to live alone, Helen thought, but for a 
man it was certainly worse—though there 
was nothing queer-looking about him, he 
was not at all her idea of a person who 
would cook his meals himself. 

She bumped into him in the dark hall 
when she was coming in, her eyes blinded 
by the bright sunlight in the streets. They 
beg-pardoned hurriedly, and she noticed 
that he carried a grip and had the air of a 
man rushing to eh a train. 

Inside her own rooms it was even darker 
than in the public hall. It is a depressing 
thing to come into the gloom of a first- 
floor rear apartment at two o'clock in the 
afternoon. Even the gay hangings and 
chair cushions lost their brightness in that 
trying light.  Helen's spirits dropped 
lower and lower as she fumbled for the 
match box and lighted the kitchen gas jet. 
Her butcher's parcel she dumped on the 
tubs, then she went to the only light room 
in the place and threw herself face down- 
ward on the bed. She was faint—but not 
hungry. She knew she needed to eat, but 
she had no heart to cook luncheon. 
Miserably she listened to a phonograph 
across the court grinding out 

“T ain't got no-bod-y 

No-bod-y cares for me-e-ee 
That’s why I'm sad and lo-o-o-one-lee—" 


WITH her face smothered in the pil- 
lows she began to cry—cry because 
she didn't earn any more money, and was 
lonesome— 

All at once Helen sat up on the bed and 
faced her reflection in the mirror on the 


wall. Right then and there she made up 
her mind to say out loud what the matter 
was with her—and not be ashamed of it, 
either. She wanted to get married, and, 
in New York offices, girls never do get 
married—only once in a blue moon. 
There never seems to be any way of find- 
ing anybody żo marry! Girls like Jessie 
Allen were all right in their way, but what 
she really wanted was to have babies who 
laughed when you tickled them, to cook 
some man’s breakfast, and mend his 
socks— 

Whack! Something hit her fire-escape 
window pane and fell to the ledge. Helen 
jumped, stared, then sprang down and 
went to investigate. Lying limp just out- 
side the sash she saw a man's brown sock 
with great holes in the toe. It had struck 
her window while she was seeing herself 
sitting by a shaded light darning just such 
big-footed, short-legged things. 

Coming at the very moment when she 
was thinking socks, it was uncanny. And 
yet her reason told her that the wind was 
rising and had blown it from some of the 
lines strung across the court. 

She put out her head and saw that a 
crazy-looking cord made of spliced shoe- 
strings had been stretched cater-cornered 
from bar to bar on the fire escape which 
ran into hers—the fire escape which be- 
longed to the man who lived alone. A 
shirt was flung across it which hung in 
thick folds through its middle, instead of 
being properly pinned up by the tails. 
Beside it dangled the mate of the brown 
sock which had blown away. The cuffs on 
the shirt, flapping (Continued on page 119) 


Can People Be Trusted? 


Interesting testimony and stories obtained from various big 
furniture, jewelry, clothing, and restaurant men 


By Helen Christine Bennett 


AN people be trusted? 

If you are as worldly-wise as 
I thought I was before I went 
out to get the material for this 
article you will answer as I did: 

“Yes; about half of them.” I thought 
I was generous at that. And I am an 

optimist! 

I was wrong, about forty per cent 
wrong, and then perhaps some over. As 
this article shows, ninety per cent of people 
can be trusted absolutely, and about seven 
per cent more are trust- 
worthy in intent and will 
make good unless conditions 
get beyond them. This is no 
estimate. It is an accurate 
finding made by business 
men whose profits depend 
on the trustworthiness of 
their customers. 

At the head of those busi- 
nesses which depend on 
trusting people I put the 
Conperthwaie Company, 
because for over fifty years 
that company has been 
trusting people in a large 
city; that is, in New York. 
So I went to see the presi- 
dent, Mr. Herbert M. Cow- 
perthwait, and the secretary 
and treasurer, Mr. Walter 
Critchley. 

“Can people be trusted?” 
I asked pointblack. 

“If they couldn't—" be- 
an Mr. Cowperthwait. 
‘Well, better let Mr. 

Critchley tall He ne been 
trusting people years longer 
than I fave.” 

* Can people be trusted?” 
repeated r. Critchley. 
T The best answer I can give 
to that is that we are here. For one 
hundred and twelve years this firm has 
sold furniture; for fifty-four years it has 
sold furniture almost entirely on trust. 
And we are not only running, but bad 
accounts on our books represent so small 
a percentage of the business that they are 
negligible. 

*We can claim, I believe, to be the 
pioneers in this trusting business. Since 
we began, all kinds of businesses have 
sprung up which, like ours, rest only on 
the honesty of customers and their faith- 
fulness in paying debts. But we began on 
this idea, not because we wanted to trust 
poeple but because we had to, or have our 

usiness seriously handicapped. 

“When the firm was started, in 1807, 
it was as a cash firm. I suppose money 
was more plentiful then, or if not, people 
didn't try to buy. john Knox Cow- 
perthwait, the founder^of the business, 
ran a cash store. By the time his son, 


Company in New York, ma 
ing statement: 


“To go back to my own business, the furni- 
ture business: What do we ask a man who wants 
us to trust him? We ask him three questions: 
How much he wants to pay down, where he is 
working and how long he has worked there, and 
where he lives. If he has worked for a firm three 
years we believe him reliable. If he has lived 
long in his neighborhood it looks like an asset. A 
man may have the best reasons in the world for 
changing his residence and his place of business 
often but, there is no question about it, perma- 
nence in either looks like stability in character.” 


Samuel Newell Cowperthwait, had run 
the business a number of years the Civil 
War had reduced the supply of ready 
cash. So the firm had to invent a new 
policy, or people couldn't buy furniture. 
And Mr. Cowperthwait decided to sell, 
and to trust folks to pay as they could. 
From that time on, his original business, 
which we represent, and an equally im- 

rtant business continued by another of 

is sons, have flourished on trusting people. 

“T am speaking from the experience 


Three Good Questions to Ask 


a Man Before Giving 
Him Credit 


ALTER CRITCHLEY, Secretary 
and Treasurer of the Cowperthwait 
kes the follow- 


gained in forty years in the trusting busi- 
ness. ‘Recently I went back over the 
books of the company for the past two 
years. In one year I found that four and 
three-quarters per cent of our accounts 
might be classed as “bad,” and in the 
other year five per cent. On the average 
of the two years over ninety-five per cent 
of the people trusted were honest. And 
I am not prepared to rest content with 
that. 

“Only a few months ago we received a 
letter that is typical, a letter from a young 
couple who had bought their furniture 
from us to start housekeeping. It ran 
something like this: 

“GENTLEMEN: My wife’s illness and my own 
loss of work compel us to give up our home. 
Will you please take back the furniture we 
purchased from you in lieu of the amount we 
owe on it? It is the only way we have of making 
good. 

“We sent a man there to offer to wait 


for the money and to look into the cir- 
cumstances. But the young people had 
arranged to return to their parents and 
they had no use for the furniture, so there 
seemed nothing for us to do but to fol- 


‘low the course prescribed by law for such 


cases, take the furniture, sell it at auc- 
tion, notifying the young people in case 
they wished to bid it in—in this case of 
course they did not—and return to the 
young folks the amount received for the fur- 
niture, less the amount dueus. As the furni- 
ture sold for little in this in- 
stance, it was a loss to them 
and to us, and the account 
appeared among the “bad” 
ones in our books. But 
those young people could be 
trusted! We'd trust them 
again any time. And they 
are but one couple of 
hundreds I have known to 
have somewhat similar mis- 
fortune in the forty years 
I have been in business. If 
we could take away that 
kind of *bad" accounts from 
the five per cent I quoted as 
“bad,” I have a notion that 
the percentage of people who 
can be trusted would run 
over ninety-seven. 

“The theatrical people, as 
a class, havea reputation for 
not paying their bills. I 
never found that it was de- 
served. Actors and actresses 
are usually extravagant; 
they want nice things; they 
have learned on the stage to 
appreciate nice things, and 
they often buy a little better 
things than their incomes, 
according to budget makers, 
might entitle them to. But 
they pay up in the long run. Actresses 
have a first-class reputation for honesty 
with me. As far as I have been able to 
see, when it comes to not paying bills the 
folks that cannot be trusted cannot be 
confined to one class or either sex. And 
the honest workingman figures about as 
largely in that five per cent as do law- 
yers, or actors, or any class of professional 
workers." 

“Do they pay regularly?” 

“They do not. A new baby comes, or 
the husband gets sick, or someone dies, 
and they have unexpected expenses which 
eat up the little they have ahead, and they 
cannot meet their payments. Then we 
wait. Sometimes we wait a long time. 
But in the end the money comes. 

"Sometimes it comes after a lapse ex- 
tending into years; ‘conscience money’ 
we call it then, for it is wonderful how a 
debt forgotten in the days of adversity 
will rise up and (Continued on page 154) 
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John M. Bowman- Who Runs 


NE of the main differences be- 
tween the old and the new type 
of big hotel executive is that the 
modern host has practically 
ceased to be a host at all. 

Unlike the late George C. Boldt, whose 
personality was the corner stone of the 
Waldorf-Astoria, and who was a familiar 
figure in the lobby, John M. Bowman 
takes extreme measures to avoid the 
public rooms of any. of 
his hotels. Bowman 
operates six great New 
York hotels—the Bilt- 
more, the Commodore, 
the Manhattan, the Bel- 
mont, the Murray Hill, 


and the Ansonia. He 
also controls two great 
resort hotels, the Belle- 


view, at Belleair, Flor- 
ida, and the Griswold, 
at New London, Con- 
necticut. Though onl 

forty-three years old, 
his is probably the most 
responsible hotel job in 
the world. 

You might stay at the 
Hotel Biltmore in New 
York for a year without 
ever catching a glimpse 
of Bowman. Rarely 
does he ever set foot in 
the lobby. If he wishes 
to go from his office, on 
a balcony floor of the 
hotel, to a room oppo- 
site, he is likely to take 
an elevator to the base- 
ment, and then come 
up again on the other 
side, like a prairie dog. 

Indeed you might 
have difficulty in seeing 
Bowman even if you 
went to his office; for 
he finds that, with six 
New York hotels to 
manage, it is essential 
to practice rigid conser- 
vation of his time, and 
frequently he is inac- 
cessible except by ap- 
pointment. 

This is not because 
Bowman doesn’t enjoy 
meeting people—for at 
heart he 1s a rollicking, 
sociable boy—but be- 
cause he believes that 
he can make the seven thousand guests 
in his hotels more comfortable by de- 
voting his energies to work of a purely 
executive sort. Bowman knows b ex- 
perience that a journey of only one hun- 
dred feet through the Biltmore lobby 
requires at least half an hour! Somebody 
among the guests recognizes him as the 
manager s. ped him to ask a question. 
By the time he has finished with. that 
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guest, another one is waiting for him with 
other questions or requests. And all the 
while Boom has something in his own 
mind that he is extremely anxious to dis- 
pose of. 

Consequently, because he is in a hurry 
to be on his way, he is not at the moment 
quite the ideal person to extend hospi- 
tality and to pat on the back the guest 
within his doors. Moreover, the inter- 


JOHN M. BOWMAN 


' Who operates six great New York hotels—the Biltmore, the 
Commodore, the Belmont, the Manhattan, the Murray Hill, 
‘and the Ansonia. He also controls two great resort hotels— 
the Belleview at Belleair, Florida, and the Griswold at New 
London, Connecticut. Mr. Bowman is 43 years old. He was 
once a truck driver in New York. Later he was a riding teacher 


ruption interferes with his train of thought 
and makes him less competent for the 
moment to handle the executive task on 
which he has set out. 

Bowman, therefore, delegates the gen- 
ial host function to assistant managers, 
whom he pays well for being courteous 
talkers, good hand-shakers, and discreet 
arbiters of guests’ minor difficulties. 

“They handle the guests far better 


The story of a 
By Fred 


than I can," explains Bowman, "for 
they have nothing else on their minds. 
In order to have plenty of patience and 
poise in handling the pabtic a man 
should be free from financial and organi- 
zation worries. For that reason, I aim to 
see to it that our assistant managers, who 
have most of the actual handling of the 
public, do not have to concern themselves 
about anvthing else." 

There you have the 
theory on which the 
directing head of this 
biggest hotel enterprise 
remains personally an 
invisible force in the 
background. 

Because he is not 
often seen about the 
premises, a guest might 
receive the impression 
that Bowman is not 
on the job. And that 
brings us to another 
Bowman theory—that 
he can, in a sense, be 
on the job more by 
being on it less. 

That sounds paradox- 
ical, but here is the idea: 
He believes in a short, 
intensive day for an ex- 
ecutive, rather than a 
long, dilly-dallying day. 
Sometimes Bowman 
works six or seven hours 
and then dashes up to 
his farm in Westchester 
County until the next 
morning. And he be- 
lieves he accomplishes 
vastly more by this 
system than if he were 
at his desk, with preci- 
sion and regularity, the 
same number of hours 
each day. 

He gets a tremendous 
amount of work done, 
because, by virtue of 
his frequent hours of 
recreation, he comes to 
his work fresh, full of 
enthusiasm and physi- 
cal energy. He eats and 
sleeps when he feels 
most like it, and he 
works somewhat the 
same way. That is, 
when he feels particu- 
à larly energetic he may 
work without cessation from early morn 
until late at night, without even going 
out for a meal. But he doesn’t plan to 
do that every day, for he does not regard 
his job as an endurance test. 

oreover, Bowman finds that much of 
the really important work of an executive 
can be done bettor away from one’s office 
than in it. He can think out a problem 
better, oftentimes, while chopping down 


six Big New York Hotels 


wonderful career 
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a tree at his farm than while seated at his 
desk. 

Bowman, of course, has a lot of energy 
and initiative and a knack at making 
capital of previous experience, else his 
career would not be such a record of 
proceeding, mainly upward. 

Only a comparatively few years ago 
he was driving a truck in New York! 
Later, he broke saddle horses. But al- 
ways he had the idea that he was cut out 
for the hotel business. Any other kind of 
work he regarded as temporary—as a 
means to an end. But no matter how 
humble the job, Bowman contrived to 
use it in some way for permanent gain. 

Even his first little job, doing errands 
for his grandmother, taught him some- 
thing of definite value. 

In his native town, Toronto, Canada, 
was a factory that had wood shavings 
to give away, and Bowman's grandmother 
liked these for starting a fire in the 
kitchen stove. So she would often ask 
him to go to the factory and fetch her a 
large burlap sack full of shavings. Young 
Bowman did not like this at all. He did 
not mind the physical effort so much, 
but he imagined that he looked ridicu- 
lously undignified bearing a bulky sack 
of shavings through the streets. 

However, he willingly did as his grand- 
mother desired because of the twenty-five- 
cent piece he knew she would give him. 
Gradually it dawned on him that there 
was nothing undignified about the task, 
that no honest labor, to gain money one 
needs, is undignified. In fact, he came to 
feel that boys who loafed about the street 
corners and occasionally laughed at him, 
while doing nothing themselves, were 
really less dignified than he. 

This wholesome view about useful 
work has clung to him ever since. When 
the Biltmore was under construction and 
there was some question about its being 
ready to be opened on schedule, Bowman, 
who was to be its manager, used to put 
on old clothes and climb about over the 
building to see what was going on. On 
the day that it was thrown open to the 
public, there was a lot of confusion about 
the turning on of water into certain pipes. 
And the only man who knew exactly 
where each valve was located and where 
each pipe led was Bowman himself. He 
was obliged to put on a pair of overalls 
and personally take charge of the plumb- 
ing emergency. 


OWMAN'S first hotel job was at a 
little resort in the Adirondacks, when 
he was only nineteen years old. Because 
of the short season there, he desired a 
ermanent place at some good hotel in 
Now York City. A wealthy man gave 
him a letter of introduction to the manager 
-of what was then one of the best hotels 
in New York, a place that Bowman had 
thought a suitable field for his talents after 
seeing a picture of it in a little booklet. 


With this letter of introduction in his 
pocket, and the assurance of his acquaint- 
ance that it would indubitably land him 
some kind of position in the big hotel, 
Bowman burned his bridges behind him 
and came to New York to make his 
fortune. He mailed the letter of intro- 
duction to the hotel manager, and re- 
quested permission to call. But he got 
no response. He wrote again and asked 
for the return of his letter of introduction. 
Even then he got no reply, and he formed 
a strong opinion about the character of 
the man who had exhibited what seemed 
to him such gross and needless dis- 
courtesy. 


Y EARS later Bowman became president 
and directing manager of the company 
that took over that same hotel, and his 
first official act was to discharge the 
manager who had failed to answer his 
letter. He did not discharge him to vent 
personal spleen, but because he thought 
the man lacked that sense of courtesy 
and consideration which should be among 
the qualifications of a successful manager. 
Having failed to get the hotel job he 
sought in New York, Bowman had to do 
whatever work he could find. Frequently 
he was obliged to be so economical that 
each meal was a genuine problem. He 
found that the food in the cheaper up- 
town restaurants was of such a light, 
frivolous nature that it failed to stick to 
his ribs. Consequently, it was not un- 
usual for him to walk from up-town New 
York clear down to the lower end of the 
Bowery in order to find food that was 
both substantial and cheap. He has 
distinct recollections of the satisfying 
qualities of the beef stew that was avail- 
able at one place for the sum of ten cents. 
To-day Bowman is making capital of the 
knowledge he gained as to food values in 
those difficult days. 

Incidentally, right in this connection, 
Bowman thinks that there might be less 
complaint over the high cost of food if 
people made the same effort that he made, 
to locate good food at reasonable prices. 

"People have acquired a habit of 
extravagance," he says, "that was less 
common in the days when I first worked 
in New York. To-day a man feels that 
even the most costly is none too good for 
his wife or his sweetheart. So he takes her 
to one of the best hotels in town, even 
though he well knows that the prices 
there are beyond his means. 

"[t is probably not generally known 
that the majority of patrons of the more 
expensive New York restaurants at 
lunch time are the wives and daughters 
of men of moderate salaries. Now these 
persons who have been extravagant, and 
know they have been extravagant and 
done something really beyond their 
means, are not unlikely to complain more 
loudly than anybody else about the high 
prices. 


“The truth is that, with a proper system 
of distribution, high prices in hotels 
really ought to make for cheaper prices 
in the less pretentious places. I have in 
mind particularly the item of meats. 
The more the desler can get for the 
choicest cuts of meat, the more cheaply 
he should be able to sell what is left. Hence 
high prices in hotels for the choicest cuts 
of meat should have a tendency to reduce 
the cost to the consumer of the slightly 
less desirable cuts, in the cheaper restau- 
rants. However, in practice it does not 
always work out in just that way.” 

After he had knocked about New York 
in various jobs, Bowman was more con- 
vinced than ever that hotel work was 
the only line in which he could perma- 
nently be satisfied. He determined that 
he would work not only in a hotel, but 
in one particular hotel, which he had 
selected as a desirable place to learn the 
business on a high-grade basis. 

The hotel he had in mind was the 
Holland House, famous for its cuisine 
and for being the first modern hotel in 
the United States to adopt the European 
plan of serving only à la carte meals. 
Bowman did succeed in making the 
acquaintance of the proprietor of this 
establishment, one Gustav Baumann, 
and agreed to be a bright young willing 
worker if Baumann would employ him. 
Later on, he became Baumann’s secre- 
tary. Baumann headed a company that 
put up the Hotel Biltmore and Bowman 
was to be its manager. A few months 
after the hotel was ready for occupancy, 
Baumann died. In a short time Bowman 
had so thoroughly convinced the board of 
directors of his ability, that he not only 
was permanently retained as manager 
but was made president of the company. 


"THEN he branched out, and he has now 
bought four other hotels, besides build- 
ing the new Hotel Commodore, which 
opened last January. Thus, Bowman, who 
only a few years ago came to New York to 
hunt a job, finds himself at the topmost 
place among hotel operators. He must 
satisfy the daily wants and whims not 
only of seven thousand guests but also of 
seven thousand employees—for in a big 
modern hotel there is, on the average, 
an employee for every guest. 

If Bowman were to ponder too long 
over each problem claiming his attention, 
or tried to give too much personal at- 
tention to details, the managing of six 
New York hotels would drive him frantic. 
But he has two of the most essential 
executive qualities, the ability to make 
quick decisions and to select assistants 
in the various departments to whom he 
‘can safely entrust the details. 

Even if one knows how to pick good 
assistants, though, where is one to find 
exactly the right man for a given place 
at the moment he is needed? The answer 
is that Bowman (Continued on page 91) 
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The Wit of Will Rogers - 


The story of a cowboy who has become a famous comedian 


VERYBODY knows Will Rogers. 
But everybody does not know 
that he is an Oklahoma cowboy 
who accidentally went on the 
stage some years ago, acciden- 
tally discovered that he had a sense of 
humor, and developed it—but not acci- 
dentally—until now, as one man puts it, 
“he makes two thousand people a day 


laugh.” . 

His meteoric rise, in four years, to a 
place among the few real humorists of 
the stage is astonishing— 
if you don't happen to know 
of the ten years of struggle 
he put in to make the 
meteor start going. 

He is cheery, friendly, 
rough-and-ready, with a 
wit as nimble and flashing 
as a Damascus blade. Cow- 
boy hat cocked over one 
ear, a deliberately foolish 
grin on his face, and a large 
wad of gum doing quick- 
time duty between his square 
jaws, he ambles onto the 
stage and pokes fun at the 
day’s news and the world 
in general, while the trained 
rope in his broad hand 
seems to spin in fantastic 
circles around him just of 
its own accord. 

He has been all over the 
world and knows everybody 
worth knowing, as well as 
a lot of others, including the 
late Kaiser Bill. He is going 
into the movies now for a year or so, and 
is also on the verge of being svndicated 
as a newspaper feature throughout the 
country. 

Rogers is a great big success in his line. 
The first real chance he ever had came 
to him in such a way that he considered 
it an insult at the time. It made him so 
mad he was going to quit his job. And 
it took the combined efforts of all his 
friends in the show to make him sce it. 
But let him tell it: 

“Te was during the first week I was ever 
on a regular stage—down at Keith’s old 
Union Square, which was the big New 
York vaudeville theatre in those days. 1 
only had a roping act then. The idea of 
using any talk hadn’t occurred to me. 

“During the first week I had a trick 
where I threw two ropes at once and 
caught the horse and rider separately. 
Some actor told me I ought to announce 
it, 4» the audience didn't know what I 
was going to do. I didn't think up my 


speech beforehand. I just stopped the 
orchestra and said: 
**'Ladies and gentlemen, I want to 


call your sho' nuff attention to this next 
little stunt I am going to pull on you, as 
I am going to throw about two o' these 
ropes at once, catching the horse with 
one and the rider with the other. ] don't 
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By George Martin 


have any idea I'll get it, but here goes.’ 

“Well, they laughed. And, believe me, 
I was mad when I came off. I thought I 
hadn’t said anything for them to laugh 
at, and I told the manager I was through. 
It was quite a while before I would open 
my trap again on the stage; but the other 
actors and the manager kept telling me to 
do it the same way again. And that’s how 
I got to putting talk into my act. As it 
panned out, it was the luckiest thing I 
ever did; but I can’t claim much credit 


One of the Funniest 
Gags Ever Written 


ILL ROGERS thinks that 
. Kin Hubbard of Indianapolis 
( who writes under the name of Abe 


Martin) pulled one of the funniest 
gags ever written when he produced 
the following: 

“Women’s jist like elephants: I 
like to look at 'em, but I'd hate to 
own one." 


for grabbing that chance. It took all my 
friends to drive me to it." 

As he went along, adding more talk to 
his act, Rogers discovered that his own 
“stuff,” the lines he figured out for him- 
self, went better than anything he could 
get from anyone else and work over for 
his own use. In other words, he couldn't 
sell goods—entertainment—so well with 
another man's line of talk. He could sell 
some; but he just had fair luck, like a 
man trying to sell washing-machines bv 
repeating the printed prospectus instead 
of thinking his sales points out for himself 
and. putting his sales across in his own 
words. 

Later on, through another of those 
everyday chances, Rogers learned also the 
value of timeliness in what he said. 

“Four years ago,” he says, “I went up 
on Mr. Ziegfeld's roof in. the Midnight 
Frolic show. My act at that time con- 
sisted generally of the same jokes each 
night, all pertaining to the place or to 
the other acts in the show. Then Mr. 
Ford started his memorable peace trip. 
Well, I doped out a lot of gags on it, and 
the first one I used turned out to be about 
the best one I ever had. I said: 

“If Mr. Ford had taken this bunch of 
girls, in this show, and let 'em wear the 
same costumes they weaf here, and 


marched them down between the trenches, 
believe me, the boys would have been out 
before Christmas! ^ 

“After that line of stuff died out, I 
wished somebody else would start some- 
thing, but I thought at that time there 
would never be anything as funny as 
that. One day my wife said: 

"* Why don't you talk about what you 
read? Goodness knows! you're always 
reading the papers!' 

“So I started to reading about Con- 

ess; and, believe me, I 
ound they are funnier three 
hundred and mn days 
a year than anything I ever 
heard of. 

“Now here's the point: 
if I had been in a regular 
show where they have a dif- 
ferent audience every night, 
I wouldn't have had to 
change my stuff; but on the 
roof we got a lot of repeaters 
each night, and a man won't 
laugh at the same joke more 
than once. So that was 
what made me dig. I would 
read the papers for hours, 
trying to dope out a funny 
angle to the day's news, and 
I found that they would 
laugh easiest at the stuff 
that had just happened that 
day. A joke don't have to 
be near as funny if it's up 
to date. 

“So that's how I learned 
that my own stuff, serving 
only strictly fresh-laid jokes, as you might 
say, goes better than anything else. 

“I use only one set method in my little 
gags, and that is to try and keep to the 
truth. Of course you can exaggerate it, 
but what you say must be based on truth. 
And I have never found it necessary to 
use the words ‘hell’ or ‘damn’ to get a 
laugh, either. 

" Personally, I don't like the jokes that 
get the biggest laughs, as they are gener- 
ally as broad as a house and require no 
thought at all. I like one where, if you 
are with a friend and you hear it, it makes 
you think, and you nudge your friend and 
sav: 'He's right about that.’ I would 
rather have you do that than to have you 
laugh—and then forget the next minute 
what it was you laughed at. 

“We played for President Wilson last 
fall, and I used one joke which he repeated 
in his Boston speech on his return from 
France. He said: 

"*As one of our American humorists 
says’ (up to that time I had only been 
an ordinary rope thrower), ‘Germany 
couldn’t understand how we could get 
men over there and get them trained so 
quick. They didn’t know that in our 
manual there’s nothing about retreating! 
And when you only have to teach an 
army to go one (Continued on page 100) 


BORN in Oklahoma, Rogers began as a cowboy, 
wandered around the world as a “valet to cows," and 
finally drifted onto the stage. There he found that he 
could spin jokes as well as a rope, with the result that 
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Will Rogers in Action 
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he has now become one of the best comedians on the 
American stage. He has roped in three of his children 
here, but his wife and his youngest child escaped. 
President Wilson is one of his great admirers. 
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Guy Eastman Tripp 


MR: TRIPP is chairman of the board of directors of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany. He was born in Wells, Maine, fifty-four years 
ago, and broke into the business field as a three-dollar- 
a-week clerk in a village grocery.. The career that 
brought this country boy to his present position is full 
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of impressive achievements—particularly in the realm 
of public utilities. During the war Mr. Tripp stepped 
out of civil life to take the title of brigadier general 
and the job of handling the Production Division of the 
Ordnance Department, one of the most important non- 
combatant positions in the whole world conflict. 


A Remarkable Man 
"Takes You Into His Confidence 


His personal story, the wisdom he has picked up, 
and straight talk to you about it all 


OTHING  astonishes men so 
much as common sense.” 

With a whimsical smile on his 
lips and a twinkle in his blue 

E eyes, Guy Eastman Tripp 
knocked the ash from his cigar and glanced 
through the rain-lashed window of his 
Broad way office. 

** d stonishes?" I repeated. 

: ** Yes, that's the word." The chairman 
of the board of directors of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany settled more firmly in his chair. 
“I was just thinking of the old days in 
Wells, Maine, when I began business life 
in George Hatch's grocery store, where 
we swap Perry Davis Pain Killer for 
cordwood. George Hatch had more good 
horse sense than many a man of affairs 
I've known since. He paid me only three 
dollars a week, but I got my salary many 
-times over in experience. 

“I remember one day a man in town, 
whom we will call Henry Field, was pass- 
ing by when George called him in. 

- ** Say, Henry,’ he said, ‘it seems like 
I’ve got an account on the books against 
you—seven dollars or so.’ 

*"'Guess you're right, George. I’ve 
been planning to pay that right along, 
but somehow I've always seemed to for- 
get it. I'll sure drop in next week and 
settle. 

*** All right, Henry,’ said Hatch, ‘but 
supposing I look it up now, just to see 
how much it is.’ 

**So George got down the ledger and 
fumbled over the pages. Suddenly he 
closed the book and turned around. 

*** By gosh, Henry, I’m all-fired sorry!’ 
he exclaimed. ‘I see that bill’s been paid. 
You haven't any idea how cut up I am 
to have jogged you about it — ^ 

“The door had no sooner slammed shut 
after Field's smiling face than I turned 
to my employer in astonished protest. I 
knew the ledger showed plain as a pike- 
staff that Field owed us seven dollars. 

**Now, look here, son, said George 
Hatch. ‘Don’t judge how far a frog will 
jump by the size of his croak. You'll find 
out later there’s more’n one way to bring 
grist to mill. Henry Field owes me seven 
dollars. He isn’t going to settle up, either 
now or next week. And so long as he 
has that in his mind he'll keep on trad- 
ing up the street instead of here. Now 
that he thinks we've lost track of the bill, 
he'll come back and be a steady customer. 
But always see that he pays cash.” 

“Things look smaller to me when I go 
down East to-day. I have followed my 
"three-mile cross-cut’ through the woods 
to the old white schoolhouse and found 
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it to be only three quarters of a mile. 
Those wooden benches I used to squirm 
around on as I studied grammar seem to 
have shrunk with time—for I crawled in 
through a window not long ago to look 
them over. Even our playground in the 
woods, the ‘pitch pine parlor,’ is rather 
less imposing. But one feature of those 
days has grown larger each year I’ve 
lived—the studies in Yankee horse sense 
I learned from George Hatch.” 


I HAVE listened to men familiar with 
“Guy Eastman Tripp’s long list of 
achievements: his service with Stone & 
Webster, where he rose from traveling 
auditor to vice president of the corpora- 
tion; his successful reorganization of the 

reat bankrupt system of the Metropolitan 
Street Railway Company of New York; 
his distinguished service as head of the 
Westinghouse interests; and—perhaps the 
high spot of all—his work as chief of 
the Production Division of the United 
States Army’s Ordnance Department, one 
of the most important noncombatant 
jobs of the world war. And when I asked 
any of these men to analyze the success 
of General Tripp (all his associates still 
call him by his army title) they have al- 
ways emphasized three qualities: his 

lain, downright humanness, his New 
England common sense, and his extra- 
ordinary ability to distinguish between 
essentials and nonessentials—to shake off 
the nonessentials and develop the essen- 
tials to the full. 

In a short eulogy of a late business 
associate General Tripp once said: 

“He could labor at details without be- 
ing swallowed up by them. He could deal 
comprehensively with the whole and not 
be vague. He bnew instinctively the es- 
sential points, and swept all others aside.” 

He was speaking of George Westing- 
house, but the characterization would 
have fitted himself quite as well. 

To illustrate this subject of dealing 
with details General Tripp told me one of 
his experiences. 

“Several years ago," he said, “I was 
sitting in the office of a New York finan- 
cier when one of his agents came into the 
room. The agent was an engineer of great 
technical ability. He had just returned 
from the South, where he had been study- 
ing the possibilities of a steam railway line 
which the magnate contemplated buying. 

“Well, what have vou decided?’ asked 
the financier, after they had exchanged 
greetings. 

“Ies nothing but a streak of rust,’ re- 
plied the agent. ‘Rolling stock worn, 
road bed rickety, whole system out of 


date. I think it would be a very poor 
investment.’ 

“For a moment the financier studied 
his agent quizzically. Then he leaned back 
in his chair and unrolled a map hanging 
on the wall. 

*'Look at this a moment,’ he said. 
*Here is the railway line you've been 
studying. Here and ecc e flipped his 
pencil at two black dots on the map—‘are 
the largest two cities in that section of the 
country. This road runs directly between 
them—a good hundred miles shorter than 
any other line. ... I’ve never seen that 
streak of rust—but I’m going to buy it? 

"This incident impressed me as point- 
ing to a tendency that causes many men 
to miss success. I mean the tendency to 
become so immersed in details that they 
lose the larger view. That engineer was 
technically correct; he had analyzed the 
road’s resources with patience and pre- 
cision. But he had missed the main fact 
in the case, the fact so plain to the man 
in New York, whose vision was not scari- 
fied by a network of detail. 

“ 3, © ok 

You'll never find a provision for car- 
rying excess baggage on the road that 
leads to the heights of real achievement. 
Many men never get more than a few 
stations on that road because they waste 
precious hours in loading up with things 
they can’t carry—and that they wouldn’t 
use if they did carry. 


“OFTEN a young business man of nat- 
ural ability has been swamped in the 
details of his business through failing to 
realize that they were only important in 
their bearing on the big things he was aim- 
ing at." 

* Some men have to deal in details more 
than others, do they not?" I suggested. 

“Most certainly," replied General 
Tripp, letting one of his frm hands fall 
on the arm of the chair. “Its dangerous 
to lay down general rules. Some big busi- 
ness men of phenomenal energy, memory, 
and capacity for sustained effort find it 
possible to keep in close touch with most 
of the details of their business. But the 
average big man clears his mind of detail 
—turns it over to subordinates—and con- 
tents himself with big general principles. 
This not only leaves his mind and vision 
clear for important matters but it develops 
the men working under him, It’s a mighty 
bad thing for a subordinate to feel that 
his boss is going over every last move he 
makes with a critical eye. It cramps him; 
it destroys initiative. 

“Every emplover should determine what 
details are necessary to Aim—considering 
his temperament (Continued on page 100) 
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The Rough-Shod Mr. Billings 


By Robert Wingate 


OHN BILLINGS, Advertising 

Manager of the Durabelt Manu- 

facturing Company, shifted a 

large black cigar to the corner of 

his mouth, crossed one leg over 
the other, and raspingly addressed his as- 
sistant: 

“This stuff won’t do at all, Traman. 
I've told you over and over we've got to 
have stuff that’s got the punch in it, stuff 
that’s short and snappy. And here you’ve 
written a history of the manufacture of 
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belting. Why, that booklet would run 
sixteen four-and-a-half-by-six-inch pages, 
and twenty-four if it had the pictures to 
lighten it up; and what does anyone want 
to read all that stuff for?” 

“My idea was that we'd send it out to 
inquirers, those that write in here as a re- 
iis of our advertising. They might be 

posed to be somewhat interested in the 
sublect. 

Ves, and if they are, we want to nail 
'em right on the spot, to drive our argu- 


“This stuff won't do at all, Truman. 


you over and over we've got to have stuff that's 
got punch in it, stuff that's short and snappy” 


ments sight home and sell ’em the goods, 
not give 'em an encyclopedia to read. 
‘Belting—From Steer to Shaft—And 
Afterward’! That’s all tommyrot! This 
paragraph about cattle-raising in Argen- 
tina, what’s that good for?” 

“Thats where our hides come from. 
The idea of the booklet is to show the 
production of belts all the way through, 
and how at every step there’s a cheap way 
and a right way. And you'll notice that 
the last paragraph reviews the whole 
thing and shows that 
in the production of 
Durabelting the right 
material and the right 
method have been cho- 
sen from start to finish, 
and that that's the 
basis of our long-time 
guarantee.’ 

“Well, nobody’ ll ever 
get to the last para- 
gran of that booklet. 

hat's what's the mat- 
ter. You'd do about as 
well to attend to your 
cuts and photographs 
and samples and leave 
the writing of booklets, 
when we need 'em, to 
the agency. They've 
got fellows there that 
can reel off the stuff 
that's up-to-date and 
that’ s got the pone 4 

“Yes, they can,’ 

turned Truman, ine 
wardly raging because 
he couldn't keep the 
tremolo out of his voice; 
"but they don't know 
very much about belt- 
ing." 

“They don’t have 
to,” Billings shot back. 
“They can write good, 
snappy stuff on "most 
anything—give 'em a 
few catalogues and pho- 
tos—and if they stick 
in anything that isn't 
SO, we can cut it out 
here, if it's going to do 
any harm. That's our 
job. You'l never get 
anywhere with your 
booklet stuff. Might’s 
well make up your 
mind, to that now’s any 
time." And shoving 
the typewritten dummy 
back toward its author, 
he turned toward the 
morning pile of letters 
on his desk. 

Billings had come to 
the Durabelt Company 
two years before, on 
the warm recommenda- 
tion of the North Amer- 
ican Publicity Com- 
pany, which handled 
the Durabelt advertis- 


I’ve told 


and Where His Ride Led Him 
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ing in the newspapers and magazines. His 
rise in the advertising world had been fairl 
steady, and he thought of this place, wit 
its pa ias of five thousand a year, as not 
by any means the top rung of the ladder. 

alf a dozen years before he had been a 
hardware salesman for a small Middle- 
West concern. Then two years as an ad- 
vertising solicitor for a minor magazine 
had led to a place on the selling force of the 
North American. His handsome and ac- 
tive figure, now inclining to a comfortable 
plumpness, and a coun- 
tenance which shone 
with a hearty good-fel- 
lowship whenever and 
wherevér good-fellow- 
ship might be of serv- 
ice, together with a real 
knowledge of the details 
of his business, had 
gained for him the en- 
trée of many offices not 
particularly hospitable 
to agency men. Billings 
had made good on the 
road, and the letters con- 
cerning him which the 
vice president of the 
North American had 
written to President Wel- 
ton of the Durabelt Com- 
pany were sincere enough 
testimonials. 

Just now  |Billings's 
mind was filled with the 
numerous activities in- 
volved in his plan for se- 
curing a fifty per cent 
increase in. the advertis- 
ing appropriation for the 
next calendar year. Many 
wires had to be carefully 
laid and many possible 
objectors propitiated in 
advance. He wanted to 
use bill boards in every 
big city, and some 
broadside folders that 
would make their eyes 
stick out. He knew who 
could get out some crack- 
ajacks, with colored cut- 
outs and everything; and - 
he'd shoot one every 
month to every belt buyer 
in the country. Then how 
about a trousers belt, of 
Durabelt leather, with a 
sterling silver buckle, as a 
souvenir for each of the 
big ones? 

With a campaign going 
at that rate, probably 
the Durabelt Company 
would see the appropri- 
ateness of a correspond- 
ing increase in the adver- 
tsing manager's salary 
—if not, he had in mind 
two or three other con- 
cerns where he stood in 
pretty well. Such a 
splurge as he was plan- 


I believe in my soul 


ning in Durabelting would give him the 
necessary prestige. 

Meanwhile, he told himself, he was no 
slouch of a glad-hander right here. Mr. 
Welton thought he was O. K., and there 
was hardly one of the officers of the com- 
pany who wasn't glad to see old Billings 

utt in to talk business, or anything else. 
Billings was a popular lodge man, and had 
“been tee the chairs” in two fra- 
ternal orders. He always knew ‘‘the 
latest,” and, what was more useful still, if 


“Charlie Truman!" she cried, ‘‘don’t 
you believe what that old crank says. 
He’s just down on you because you 
can do some things better'n he can. 

he's jealous” 


his companion beat him to the telling of 
it, could listen open-eyed and yell with 
delight at the outcome. 

It was noticeable, however, to one who, 
like Charlie Truman, had opportunity 
for intimate observation, that Billings had 
one manner for equals and superiors—for 
customers actual and prospective—and 
another and totally different one for minor 
employees and those under his authority. 
Truman had privately christened him 


“Doctor Jekyll and Mr. Hyde." To 


-— 
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Mary Harding, the black-eyed and rosy- 
cheeked stenographer, Billings’s attitude 
was usually that of a half-jollying famil- 
iarity, a heavy-footed gallantry like that 
of the hardware drummer to the hotel 
typist; but when he was in a hurry and 
anything went wrong which she might 
conceivably have corrected, this was in- 
stantly displaced by a raw impatience, 
expressed in language much more vigorous 
than refined. Once or twice, 

when these outbreaks had 
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manager had congratulated himself on 
having secured an efficient assistant. The 
engravings, photographs, and drawings 
were accurately catalogued and neatly 
filed according to the system Billings had 
installed. Charlie was a camera enthu- 
siast, and frequently secured photographs 
incidentally required of scenes and mate- 
rials about the plant without. the expense 
and delay of professional service. Every- 


gone somewhat beyond their 
usual limits, he had made 
atonement by a pound box | 
of chocolates, casually de- | 
posited on her desk the next 
morning, offerings which 
light-hearted Mary ac- 
cepted, like the gallantries 
and the fault-finding, as all 
in the day's work. 

During the past month | 
the advertising manager 
had several times found it 
convenient to take his ste- 
nographer home from work 
in his big car. Usually it 
turned out that he had an 
errand at the “Palace of 
Sweets" on Main Street. 
Once or twice he had sug- 
gested a Sunday afternoon 
trip to the dancing pavilion 
at Schneider’s, thirty miles 
down the river. It had hap- 
pened, however, that Mary 
had previous engagements. 
N ARY had come to the 

advertising department 
directly from the business 
school, and after a little 
more than a year's experi- 
ence had attained a salary 
equal to that paid stenog- 
raphers who had been with 
the company five times as 
long. A younger brother 
was making his way through 
Purdue University with her 
assistance, and the interest 
on the mortgage on the 
family homestead was being 
cared for. Superficial ob- 
servers got the impression 
that the great interests of 
Mary Harding's life were 
candy, dancing, and movies; 
but grave and thoughtful 
Charlie Truman believed 
otherwise. 

Of late Billings had been 
more than a little irritated 
by the activities of Truman. 
A year before, Charlie had 
come to the advertising of- 
fice from the accounting de- 
partment, throwing up an eighteen-hun- 
dred-dollar job, attained through five 
years of faithful service on the books after 
two years as a helper in the factory, to be- 
come Billings’s assistant at a hundred dol- 
lars a month. His father, whose sudden 
death had put an end to Charlie’s course 
at the State College, had been a depart- 
ment foreman in the factory. The only 
property left the widow was the little cot- 
tage and half-acre on Vine Street; and for 
eight years her son had been her sole sup- 


port. ae 
For several months the advertising 
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OHN TAINTOR FOOTE, 
author of a new series of stories 

to begin in next month's AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE. 
series 1s about a negro and a won- 
derful dog named Allegheny. 
Mr. Foote is the man who wrote 
"those remarkable AMERICAN Maca- 
ZINE dog stories" — "The Runt,” 
“Dumb-Bell’s Guest," and “Ordered 
On.” Heisalso the author of “Toby’s 
Bow "—one of the big theatrical suc- 


cesses of the day. 


The first story in 


Ex m 


and was just a harmless. fitele fad of 
President Weiton's. But Charlie raked 
and scraped a lot of news of the plant and 
the doings of members of the organiza- 
rion, from the president down to the night 
watchman, printed accounts of all the 
Durabelt weddings and funerals and pic- 
tures of all the babies: Then in each issue 
he had a full account of some Durabelt 
product—the sources of material, the proc- 


esses and the personnel 
concern.d. The traveling 
salesmen ezch had five 


copies, and these were left 
with customers. Soon re- 
quests began coming in 
from the agents that their 
salesmen be placed on the 
mailing list. Orher manu- 
facturers and various indi- 
viduals wrote requesting 
that their names be added. 
‘The June issue had been of 
five thousand copies. 


"THE style of Charlie Tru- 
man's articles and book- 
lets was not at all that which 
Billings associated with ef- 
fective advertising. It was 
not trenchant or epigram- 
matic—the paragraphs bore 
no resemblance to a Charhe 
Chaplin mustache, but, on 
the contrary, were devel- 
oped to what seemed to 
their author adequate state- 
ments of the facts under 
discussion. In everything 
he wrote about Durabelting 
there was discernible a love 
for his subject begotten of 
long and intimate study, 
and an instinct for those 
phases which were of more 
than commercial interest. 
All this was tommyrot 
to Billings. He didn’t like 
it, and didn't see why any- 
body should. He knew the 
kind of stuff that went into 
up-to-date house organs, 
and this wasn't it at all. 
Nevertheless, the growing 
popularity of the ** Mes- 
senger” made him vaguely 
uneasy. There were a lot of 
gawks who had no idea of 
the snappy Broadway lingo, 
but who would stu over 
that essay stuff and clint it 
was great. He began to 
wish that Charlie Truman 
were back in the accounting 
department. 

he next morning Bil- 


the 


thing he had been given to do had been 
carefully done. The trouble was that he 
insisted upon doing, or trying to do, some 
things that were not wanted. 

A house organ, called “The Durabelt 
Messenger," and originally intended for 
the two thousand or more factory and 
office employees, had been handed over 
to Charlie three months before, when its 
editing had been wished upon the adver- 


tising department. Charlie had tackled. 


the job with a whole-souled enthusiasm 
that had made his superior smile. This 
house-organ thing had no relation to sales, 


lings wanted a certain en- 

graving in a great hurry. 
The catalogue showed that it had come 
in two weeks before from the makers; but 
it was nowhere to be found. 

“T should think, Truman," snarled the 
manager, ''that you might manage to 
keep track of things like that." 

“It seems to me I do," said Charlie. 
“That cut has been moved without my 
knowledge, else it would be where it 
belongs. now." 

"Oh, you moved it somewhere when 
you were day-dreaming on one of those 
wonderful articles of yours. Here I am 
held up on that (Continued on page zo) 


The Turning Point in 
Bill Field’s Life 


Last Instalment of 


Bruce Barton's Novel—"W hat Shall It Profit a Man" 


OR a long minute they stood 
looking into each other's eyes, 
William Field and Mildred Field, 
his wife. In each of their hearts 
was the consciousness that they 
had reached the crisis; by the words and 
the actions of the next few minutes their 
future would be determined. The solem- 
nity of it oppressed them; they were 
silent, seeking fearsomely the right word. 
Field's heart beat fast, and every beat 
seemed strong enough to rock his whole 
body. What this woman meant to him 
was clearer in that moment than ever 
before—this woman whom he had mar- 
nied, but had never really known. She 
was his wite, yes; but, more than that, 
she was his better nature, the guardian 
angel of all good impulses and resolves. 
If only he could make her understand and 
believe, they might together work his 
problem out. With her to help him all the 
vague, uncertain yearnings of the last 
weeks might gather themselves gradually 
into solid achievement and happiness. 
Without her there was no hope. 
In Mildred's soul a hundred questions 
leaped insistent. Who was this man who 
faced her, a child in either arm? William 


Field, she knew. Had she not lived in , 


the se^ house with him for years? He 
was a man of business, of cold cal- 
culations, and hard decisions; a man 
whose evenings as well as his days were 
sacred to the worship of work. But this 
man, who quit his office in mid-afternoon 
to play at a children’s party, this man of 
strange silences and wistful eyes—who 
was he? And what had he to say to her? 

Thus they stood, and while their fears 

enchained them, childhood, which knows 
no fears, spoke out: 
' “Thats Auntie Mildred, Uncle Bill,” 
Jimmie said, looking up into the eyes of 
the man. "She's a good lady; Jimmie 
loves her.” 

“I love her, too, Jimmie," William 
Field answered softly, still looking at the 
poy: * Won't you tell her that I love her?" 

romptly the little fellow wriggled to 
the floor and ran the little distance be- 
tween them, reaching up his baby arms. 

*Uncle Bill loves you," he cried joy- 
ously. “Uncle Bill loves you! Auntie 
Mildred!” 

With a great sob Mildred bent over 
him; and seemingly without conscious 
movement on the part of either of them, 
the man and woman found themselves in 
each other’s arms. The great moment had 
come to them, and it needed no words. 
Reverently he touched her brow, and 
looking up into his eyes through her tears, 
she smiled. í 

Presently they were on the sofa, each 
with a child; and for a time they sat 
quiet, while outside the aftemoon faded 


into evening. Lights glittered in the win- 
dows of the homes opposite; and farther 
away, on the lake front, the rays of light- 
houses flashed their warning that fete 
were danger spots. It was Mildred who 
spoke first, searching her husband's face. 

* You look so tired, Will," she said. 

“T am tired, dear," he answered. 
“Tired, and hungry—for your voice 
and your love." 

She reached over and kissed his lips. 

"You must tell me everything," she 
whispered. ‘About the babies, and 
yourself— Oh, everything." 

* God knows, I want to, Mildred," he 
said solemnly, "but it's a lot to tell. 
Shall I start in right now?" 

“Oh, please, right now,” she answered 


, eagerly. 


HE nurse rapped on the door with the 

announcement that the children must 
come at once, if they were to finish the 
party supper before bedtime. With a hug 
they let them go, promising to join them 
later with the presents. 

“Don’t start them to bed until we 
come,” Field ordered. “Mrs. Field wants 
to see them go.” 

Mildred answered with a pressure of 
her hand. Then, when the door was 
closed and they were alone, he began 
again to tell her all that he had tried so 
hard to make plain at the hospital. Only 
this time the telling seemed easy. Where 
there had been long, hard pauses before, 
her quick understanding supplied the 
word; and the touch of her hand at the 
dificult parts was encouragement, and a 
signal that she understood. 

“That fire burned up the whole build- 

ing that I’ve been putting up so carefully 
ever since I got out of college, Mildred," 
he said. “I thought it was abeahutely fire- 
proof; I thought it would stand against 
panics, or upheavals, or anything that 
could possibly happen. And it crumbled 
away in a flash. 
. “For a long time I had known there 
was something the matter. There was no 
peace for me in the way things were go- 
Ing; no satisfaction, somehow. And that 
night at the fire I caught the first glimpse 
of a revelation. For the first time in my 
life I absolutely forgot mvself. It was the 
first big unselfish thing I had ever done— 
and beside it everything else in my life 
seemed all of a sudden small, and mean, 
and altogether unworthy... .” 

He paused, drawing his hand across 
his eyes; and she noticed that the tired 
lines were there again, deeper and more 
tired than ever. 

“They have been pretty hopeless, these 
last weeks," he continued wearily. “I'ma 
prisoner released from jail; I'm a woman 
of the streets who has turned longingly 


to the high road of virtue. And nobody 
believes me; there is no place to go. No 
one wants me.” 

“ But / want you, Will," she whispered. 

He bent over lier, holding her close, 
drinking deep of the faith that welled 
in her eyes. 

“Thank God for that,” he whispered. 
“With you I can do anything.” 

They were like children, and the world 
lay before them as a great new playroom, 


_stocked with all sorts of wonderful possi- 


bilities. They were still dazzled, still verv 
vague as to where they should begin, and 
what they should do. They talked of the 
‘Works. They must become the brightest, 
sunniest factory in the world, a place 
where men and women would be very 
happy in the investment of their lives; 
wherein no man would feel cheated when 
he came to the end of his days, and 
counted the profit and cost. Mildred was 
all enthusiasm at the prospect; Field 
followed the happy progress of her imagi- 
nation, stirred, n hesitant. 

“They don't trust me, Mildred," he 
admitted sadly. ''God knows, they have 
small reason to; but how am I to convince 
them? Where am 1 going to begin?" 

“We'll find a way," he replied. con- 
fidently. 

He smiled at her assurance. 

“One thing I know, Will," she added 
a moment later. “No man ever built a 
fire with wet wood. And no man ever 
helped the rest of the world very much 
toward happiness who was himself un- 
happy. Love and cheer and happiness 
are contagious; you can't spread them 
unless you really have them. And vou 
have them now, haven't you, Will? Oh, 
you are happy—just this minute, aren't 
you?" 

He pressed her closer to him. 

* Do I really have to answer that ques- 
tion?" he asked. '' Can't you guess?" 

Her reply was a laugh, fresh and girlish. 
It came over him with a sudden reproach 
that the years of her marriage with him 
had almost killed that laugh. He had 
not heard it since he could remember. 


GAIN the nurse knocked. They started 

to their feet guiltily, and stood, a 
trifle mussed and embarrassed, while she 
entered to sav the children had eaten 
the party supper and were very sleepy, 
and could not be kept up a minute longer. 

“Oh, I want to put them to bed!" Mil- 
dred cried. “May I, please?" 

The nurse looked inquiringly at Field. 
He was still her emplover; it was her part 
to play safe. He nodded cheerfullv. 

"Well tuck them in together," he 
laughed. “Come on, let's take them 
their presents first.” 

So they went, (Continued on page 227) 
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Finding Babies for Folks 


to Adopt. 


There are more requests for girls than for boys. 
seen in the right kind of environment there are not enough 
of them to supply the demand. The story 


of a remarkable experiment 


When orphans are 


By Henry Dwight Chavin, M. D. 


F PEOPLE could choose their chil- 
dren instead of just taking the ones 
that come to them—as most folks 
have to do—some curious things 
wouldhappen. Sometimes the “choos- 
ers” themselves would be much 
more surprised than anybody else. 

I think I know something about 
it, for | have watched people who 
did select their children and I 
know what an interesting process 
it is. 

You notice that I said “most 
folks” have to be contented with 
the children they happen to get. 
That sounds as if some people 
do the choosing deliberately; and 
that is exactly what I meant. 

Hundreds of men and women 
not only decide what they want, 
but look over the stock, pick out 
the child that comes nearest to 
filling the bill, and take it home 
with them. 

But others—and here is where 
the surprises come in—have their 
minds quite made up as to just 
what they intend to get—and then 
go home with a child that doesn’t 
at all fit the specifications! They 
have started out, perhaps, to ac- 
quire a pink and white girl baby; 
but find themselves homeward 
bound, hand in hand with a 
freckled little boy. 

Or they may do just the oppo- 
site: go forth bent on getting a 
boy, a regular little fellow whom 
they can call “Son,” and send to 
college, and take into the firm 
when he grows up. But somehow 
or other they find themselves go- 
ing away with a little bit of femi- 
ninity in their arms, a clinging 
little girl creature from whom you 
couldn’t separate them if you 
tried. 

But whatever they take, the 

int is that they did choose it. 

hey didn’t kave to accept it. For 
these are the people who look over 
“the available stock” and make 
their own selection. And the 
“stock” is composed of orphans and waifs 
and foundlings, homeless little beings 


who have no claim upon anybody—or, if 


they have a claim, it has either been re- 
pudiated or it cannot, for some reason, be 
discharged. 

I wonder just how much the word 
“orphan” means to most of you who will 
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read this article. Perhaps to a few of you, 
grown men and women though you are, 
it will bring the heartache you always 
have when you look back at a lonely 


childhood, when no one belonged to you, 


Mrs. Chapin and one of the babies 


and you belonged to no one—except to 
the institution where you were an orphan 
yourself. 

Some of you who have children of your 
own now will reach out jealously and take 
them into your arms when you think of 
that word. For you, too, were “‘left an 
orphan;” and you know what it means, to 


a child's heart and mind and body, to be a 
lonely little waif on the stream of human- 
ity. 

But to most of you I doubt if the werd 
means anything real and vivid. You have 
read about orphans. Perhaps you 
make an annual contribution to 
some asylum whose report is sent 
to you—and which you never read. 

ut are you acquainted with any 
orphans? Do you know how many 
of them die in the asylum you he!p 
to support? Do you know how an 
orphan feels, what an orphan 
thinks, whether an orphan is 
happy as a child has a right to be? 
Did you ever have an orphan in 
your own home? I doubt it. 

Well, I have. In the past seven 
years my wife and I have taken 
ninety-eight of these friendless 
little creatures into our home a::d 
have kept them until we could 
find someone to adopt them. It 
has been a wonderful experience 
for us. The babies seemed to like 
it, too. And almost ninety-five 
foster fathers and mothers—for 
sometimes two children went to 
the same new parents—are hap- 
pier to-day because of our experi- 
ment. 

New York City is a vast clear- 
ing house for these little waifs. But 
perhaps I should have been as in- 
different to them as most people 
are if my work as a physician kad 
not brought me so ee to them. 
My experience with them began 
with a clinic at Bellevue and later 
in the babies’ wards of the Post 
Graduate Hospital; wards with 
long rows of little beds, each hold- 
ing some helpless mite of humani- 
ty, too young to know that it 
wasn't getting a square deal from 
life, but not too young to suffer 
in body and spirit because of that 
fact. 

“But,” you say, “those babies 
in institutions have nurses to look 
after them. They have good care. 
I don’t see how they would be 
much better off in your home or in mine." 

But they would bel In the first place, 
Nature intends us human beings to be 
cared for individually when we are babies. 
Many animals and birds are born in 
groups; broods, or litters, or however they 
may be called; but human beings are not. 
Except in rare cases we come into the 
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world singly. We are meant to receive 
special personal care; and if we don’t re- 
ceive it, the weaker ones among us will 
die. Or, worse than that, they will grow 
up without health of mind, or heart, or 
body. 

A dozen babies under the care of one 
nurse cannot possibly get the physical at- 
tention they ought to have. Bach has to 
wait its turn. Even though its need is very 
special and urgent, it has to live under a 
system. The system is necessary, because 
without it there would be hopeless con» 
fusion. It is the only way to take whole- 
sale care of babies; but it is not the right 
way to take care of one baby. 

t 1s easy enough to give you the proof 
of this. From 1909 to 1913, in the New 
York state institutions for the care of 
these children, almost half of those under 
two years of age died! The exact figures 
are 422 out of every thousand. In the 
same four years, taking all the children of 
that age in the state, only 87 out of a 
thousand died. 

Just think that over for a minute and 
realize what it means. 
Remember that the or- 
phan children were in- 
cluded in the figures for 
the state as a whole. If 
they had not been, the 
contrast would be all the 
more startling. 

You see, it means that 
about 350 out of 1,000 
babies in institutions 
die just because they 
haven't the normal life 
a baby should have. 

We have become 
hardened to figures. 
They don't appeal to 
our 1magination. To feel 
this matter as you 
should, you ought to see 
the wasted little bodies, 
the faces wrinkled like 
the faces of little old 
men, the tiny arms out- 
stretched in an instinc- 
tive search for theloving 
response a child craves. 

Added to this is the 
very practical question 
of contagion and infec- 
tion. Children who eat, sleep, and live in 
herds are more exposed to contagious 
diseases than they are in families. And 
their resistance is not as great, because as 
a rule they have less physical stamina. 


UT this is not the only trouble, nor the 
reatest trouble, with the institution 
child. The biggest want in his little life is 
love! Not just a general kindliness. Most 
nurses and matrons are kind. But a baby 
needs to be personz:y and particularly 
loved all by himself. 

I make this statement as a physician, 
not as a sentimentalist. Just as surely as 
a baby's hands reach out for something to 
cling to, his whole nature reaches out for 
love. If he does not find it, he is a be- 
wildered little outcast in the world. And 
his bodily health suffers to a degree that 
would seem incredible to people who think 
that children are merely “little animals" 
who need only food, sleep, and physical 
cre. — 

This is no theory of my own invention. 
It has been proved over and over again 


that, strange as it may seem, even a poor 
home is better for infants than a good 
institution is. In three states, Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania and New Jersey, the 
authorities realized this fact and began to 
"board out" some of their dependent 
children. That is, instead of putting them 
in institutions, they placed them in pri- 
vate homes and paid for their care. 

Of course they do not stop there; they 
have physicians and nurses to keep an 
eye on the children. But the woman of 
the house takes care of the baby in her 
charge. And it has been proved that even 
humble homes, sometimes homes that 
are none too clcan, are better for the chil- 
dren than are the most immaculate and 
scientifically conducted institutions. 

For instance, not long ago a woman 
inspector reported that in one of these 
homes she had found the baby “boarder” 
crawling about the floor and playing with 
the coal scuttle. The floor itself, she said, 
needed sweeping, the. coal scuttle was 
black—naturally—and so were the “‘board- 
er’s” face and hands, and his clothes. 
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The ninety-seventh baby 


But when we looked up the previous 
record of the woman who had taken the 
child, we found that she was one of the 
very best foster mothers we had ever 
found. Every baby that we had given 
into her care had grown fat and healthy. 

course we investigated the matter 
further than that. And we found that her 
house was not immaculate, it is true. But 
it was as clean as the house of the average 
hard-working woman, with dinner to get 
and a washing to do. No doubt, while she 
was hanging out the clothes, the boarder 
had made free with the coal scuttle. But 
there he was, fat and healthy, just as all 
the rest had been. He had found what he 
was looking for; not only a'scuttle to play 
with but a home and a mother. And the 
home-and-mother part was the important 
thing to him. 

Because I realized that this need of a 
home and individual care is the important 
thing with babies, we began about seven 

ears ago to take a few of them into our 
fouet My wife was willing, so we fitted 
up the third floor of our city home for 
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them. We did not adopt the children. 
I knew we should not need to do that. 
Many people want to adopt children. 
And many more would adept them, if they 
knew where to find a nice healthy baby. 
Most babies really are nice when they are 
healthy, especially if you see them in a 
home environment. 

I wish more of you would prove this to 
ourselves by a practical demonstration. 
The change which comes over a child 
when it is taken out of an institution and 
put into the atmosphere of a real home is 
sometimes almost unbelievable. 


EVEN though you have no intention of 
adopting the child, you would do it a 
EEE service by giving it just a tem- 
porary home environment. Because there 
really are very many persons who would 
adopt children if they could see them as a 
child should be—a happy little individual, 
instead of just one of a herd of small 
animals. There is something abnormal 
about children who have to live in crowds. 
It isn’t the natural way for them to live 
and they show it. 

But take the same 
child away from the in- 
stitution and put him 
into a home environ- 
ment and he not only 
blossoms out as a flower 
does in the sunlight, be- 
coming more attractive 
and more lovable, but 
he also assumes a new 
value in the eyes of the 
world. His stock goes 
up by leaps and bounds. 

of course, we dress 
him up, for one thing. 
And while clothes don’t 
make the child, any 
more than they make 
the man, they certainly 
do help! And the law of 
“to him that hath shall 
be given" is one that 
applies in his case, too; 
for the very fact that 
someone already has 
cared for him makes 
other people more in- 
clined to take an in- 
terest in him. 

In the institution he is nobody. In a 
private home he is somebody! He appeals 
then to people who have good homes of 
their own and who care for the refinements 
of life. He seems somehow to be more 
their own sort when they see him in the 
right environment. 

As I said before, we have taken ninety- 
eight children into our home in the past 
seven years. In the nursery on the third 
floor there are two beds and a low round 
table for the older ones—for we have had 
them all the way from one month old to 
six years old. A hobby horse is there, and 
toys; and there is a closet full of little 
clothes. The morning sun shines in at the 
windows. It is just a simple, cheerful, 
homelike room which almost anybody 
could provide. 

To show the effect on their health—only 
one child out of the ninety-eight has died. 
And do not think, because they happened 
to be in a doctor's house, that they re- 
ceived attention they would not receive in 
other homes and from the average person 
of kindness and intelligence. 
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The nurse 1s not specially trained. She 
does not need to be. She is just a woman 
with common sense who loves children. 
And those two things—common sense and 
love—are worth more than anything else 
to the babies. 

'The fact that we had children to be 
adopted soon became known; not by ad- 
vertising, but by word of mouth. And 
from the time it was found out, right up 
to the present, the demand for our little 
folks has been greater than the supply. 

This demand has 
been wonderfully in- 
teresting to us. The 
kinds of people that 
have wanted the chil- 
dren, and the kinds of ` 
children they wanted 
— or ‘thought they 
wanted; the instant 
attraction between 
certain children and 
certain of our visitors; 
in fact, the whole ex- 
perience has been won- 
derfully full of side- 
lights on human na- 
ture. . 


SOME requests 
*J come by mail. 
Others are by applica- 
tion in person. Most of 
the people we either 
know or know of. 
Those who areentirely 
unknown to us we in- 
vestigate. Sometimes 
the application comes 
from a childless cou- 
ple. Occasionally a _ 
couple that has only 
boys come to us for a 
girl; or it may be the 
other way around— 


they have only girls 
and ask for a boy. 
Sometimes people 


with an only child 
come to us for an- 
other, because the 
don't think that it's 
a good thing for the 
child to grow up 
alone. 

Not  infrequently 
the applications come 
from unmarried wom- 
en who for one rea- 
son or another think 
they will probably re- 
main single, but who want a child whom 
they can love and who will love them. 
Often a society woman who has gone the 
social rounds becomes tired of the froth 
of life and wants something real. And a 
child is the only thing that fills that want 
with her. Recently I had, from a wealthy 
bachelor out West, a request for two boys! 
That was unusual; but a great many 
more men would adopt children if they 
didn’t feel so helpless about caiing for 
them. 

If you had decided to adopt a child, the 
chances are that you would say you didn’t 
want a very young baby. At Et that is 
what most people say. They dread the 
nursing and teething period, the constant 
care and the inconvenience. They have 
an exaggerated idea of the difficulty of 
" raising" a little baby. 
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But the people who do take the little 
babies are more than repaid, I am sure. 
There is no love so enduring as that whose 
seed is sown in infancy. The child whose 
love for you begins before he even knows 
that it zs love will have the roots of it so 
deep in his nature that it will live as long 
as he does. 

And for yourself, just from a selfish 
point of view, you will miss perhaps the 
most wonder var of the experience if 
you do not have your child during the 
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Dr. Henry Dwight Chapin is a New York physician who has given special 
attention to the diseases and problems of child life. 
in hospitals and orphan asylums led him to undertake the remarkable 
experiment he describes in the accompanying article. 
seven years he and Mrs. Chapin have taken ninety-eight children into 
their home, and in every case, after a few weeks of real care, the chil- 
dren were adopted into good families. Doctor Chapin is the author of 
several books, including ‘‘Health First— The Fine Art of Living," the 
first five chapters of which are devoted to the care of babies and children 


time when you are the whole universe to 
him. You may think that by waiting until 
he is older, you can choose more wisely. 
But the earlier you take a child the more 
easily you can make it what you want it 
to be. 

Almost always, the people who want to 
adopt our little folks come to “look over” 
the children first. This is highly desirable, 
too. They can sit down and watch the 
babies at play; and—what is very im- 
portant—there is an opportunity for the 
natural affinity between a particular 
grown-up and a particular child to show 
itself. 

We have found that this “affinity” is 
the surest indication we can have that the 
child will be happy with its foster parents, 


and the foster parents happy with the 
child. 


His experiences 


Within the past 


**Oh, I want that one!" the visitor will 
say. 

And “that one” will hold out his arms. 

Years ago we learned never to insist 
that any man or woman take any particu- 
lar child. We learned this lesson from 
two experiences, the only ones where 
children were returned to us. Every child 
is taken on the condition that he can be 
brought back if those who take him are 
not satished. But in both these cases 
where the children were returned we had 
: made the mistake of 
not waiting for that 
mutual affinity to 
show itself. 


N ONE of these 
cases a woman of 
wealth took a boy 
four years old. She 
was sincere in want- 
ing a boy in her home, 
but her ideal was the 
“Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy” type, whereas 
the particular boy 
she took, although a 
fine little chap who 
had given no trouble 
during his stay with 
us, was not a Little 
Lord Fauntleroy, by 
any means. 
he result was that 
before long we began 
to get distress calls 
from her over the 
telephone. I imagine 
that she was trying 
to mold him too forci- 
bly to her ideal—and 
he was too much of an 
individual to be so 
molded. Finally, in 
protest against taking 
what seemed to him 
an excessive number 
of baths, he calmly 
got into the tub "vd 
all his clothes on! She 
demanded of us what 
she could ever do 
with such a child. 
We ourselves had our 
doubts by this time, 
and so we took him 
back. 

A little later some- 
one else, with more 
insight — and more 
sense of humor — 
adopted him. He is doing finely now and 
has never caused any more trouble to his 
foster parents than any healthy boy has a 
right to cause. And he has brought them 
as much good cheer as any healthy, normal 
boy is capable of bringing. 

ls the other case, a woman took home 
with her a baby of the “crawling age," but 
after a try-out of a few weeks asked to 
return it. She said it made her nervous. 
Of course we took the child back. But 
later we found out the real cause of her 
dissatisfaction. 

It seems that her husband fell so in love 
with the baby that every afternoon he 
would hurry homie from his office, dash 
up-stairs three at a time, and spend hours 
aes with it. The woman was simply 
jealous. That was all. 

In both these (Continued on page 234) 
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Will Father and Mother Mason and all the little Masons appear well? 
That is what worries Katherine, the eldest daughter, who has in- 
vited young Professor Baldridge to dine at her home 
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HE Mason household was to 
entertain company for Sunday 
dinner. That in itself was 
nothing unusual, the Sundavs in 
which it occurred probably out- 
numbering those in which the family ate 
alone. But on this coming August Sun- 
day it was the guest-to-be, himself, who 
vas out of the ordinary. 
Specifically, he was to be Katherine's 
company, bue the family had been 


^ cautioned by Mother that they were by 


no manner of means to refer to him as 


70 Katherine's individual peu Kath- 


erine was the eldest Mason daughter, 
scrious-eved, lithe, lovely— just graduated 
from the State University. l 

The coming guest was Keith Bald- 
ridge, assistant professor of history in 
Katherine's Alma Mater. He was thirty- 
two and unmarried. No, he was not 
Katherine’s fancé—Katherine’s manner 
dared anyone to suggest it. As a matter 
of fact, their friendship was at that very 
delicate stage where the least breath 
might shrivel the emerging chrysalis, or 
blow it into a gorgeous-winged creature 
of Love. 

In the meantime, it was going to be an 
awful strain on the family to have htm 
come. Mother was already feeling the 
effects of Katherine’s attempts to make 
over the entire family in the four days 
intervening before his arrival. 

“How long’s Bald-Head goin’ to stay?” 


zi Junior wanted to know at the supper 


table in the middle of the week. Junior 
was twelve. 


"There he goes, Mama,” 


Katherine 


-- said plaintively. ‘“‘Can’t you keep him 


from saying those horrid things?” 

"My son," Father addressed him 
from the. head of the table, "have vou 
ever heard of the children in the Bible 
who were eaten by bears when thev said, 


i ‘Go up, thou bald head'?" Junior grinned 


appreciativelv, realizing he was not being 
very violently reproved. 

“If you could just know, Mama, how 
diferent the Baldridge home is from 
ours" Katherine was in the kitchen now, 
assisting Mother and Tillie. “Our family 
is so talkative and noisy, and laughs over 
every little silly thing, and there is so 
much confusion. Why, at their dinners— 
beside Professor Baldridge there's just 
his father and an aunt, both so aristo- 
cratic—at their dinners it’s so quiet and 
the conversation is so enlightening — 
about Rodin, and—and Wagner—and, 
ch, maybe Milton's Il Penseroso—you 


know what I mean—so much more 
refined." i 

At that word, Mother had an unholy 
desire to recall to the polished, critical 
girl before her the days when she used to 
hang, head downward, from the apple 
tree, her abbreviated skirts obediently 
following the direction of her head. But 
she forbore. Mothers are like that. 

“And I wish you could see their house. 
It’s not as big as ours, and really no 
nicer, but, oh! the atmosphere! The 
hangings are gray or mauve or dark 
purple—and they keep the shades down 
so much lower than ours—so it’s peace- 
ful, you know, like twilight all the time.” 

"My stars! Ain't that a gloomy way 
to live, and unhealthy, too, I must say." 
It was Tillie speaking acridly. 


PILLIE's status in the Mason family 
might as well be inserted here. She 
was an old maid who had gone to country 
school with Mother when Mother was 
Molly Warner. Unlike Mother, who had 
gone to college, Tillie’s schooling had 
ended with the fifth reader. For eighteen 
years she had been in the household, as 
much a part of it as Father or the kitchen 
sink. Homely, ungainly, she worked like 
a horse for them all, or "slicked up" 
and went comfortably down-town or to 
Missionary Meeting with Mother. No, 
the servant problem had never worried 
Mother. 

So now, with the familiarity which 
comes from having braided a little girl’s 
hair and officiated at the pulling of her 
first tooth, Tillie was speaking her 
mind. ; 

"And pictures" Katherine went on, 
ignoring Fillies disgusted remark. “Why, 
folks, in one room there’s just one, a dull, 
dim, old wood scene, and so artistic. 
You can imagine how Papa’s bank 
calendar in our dining-room just makes 
me sick, And they have a Japanese 
servant. You never hear him coming, 
but suddenlv he's right there at your 
elbow, so quiet and—” 

"Mv good land! How spooky!” 

“Oh, Tillie, no? It's the most exquisite 
service you ever saw—to have him glid- 
ing in and out and anticipating your 
every wish." : 

“Well, Kathie, PI wait table for you, 
and glad to, but I ain't goin’ to do no 
slippin' around like that heathen, as if I 
was at a spiritual séance, I can promise 
you that.” 

“Thank you, Tillis, and, Tillie, when 


you pass things to him, please don’t say 
anything to him, he’s so used to that 
unobtrusive kind of being waited on— 
and he's so quiet and reserved himself.” 

“Well, if I had a glum man like that, 
I'd mop the floor with him." Tillie was 
always going to mop the floor with some- 
one. 

At that, Katherine left the kitchen 
with dignity, which gave Tillie a chance 
to say, "Ain't she the beatenest! I de- 
clare, she riles me so this week!" To 
which Mother replied, “Don’t be too 
hard on her, Tillie. It's exasperating, I 
know; but she's nervous. Sakes alive! 
Don't I remember to this day just how I 
felt. sitting around in a new lavender 
lawn dress thinking Henry might come. 
He had a pair of spotted ponies, and went 
driving furiously past our farm for three 
different evenings before he had the 
courage to stop." And Mother laughed 
at the recollection. f 


T WAS a characteristic of Mother s— 

this being able to project herself into 
another’s personality. In the days that 
followed she seemed to live a Jekyll- 
Hyde existence. She was her own 
exasperated self because of Katherine’s 
constant haranguing about the way’ 
things ought to be, and she was Kather- 
ine, sensitive, easily affected, standing 
quiveringly in the wings of the stage at 
the Great Play—waiting for her cue. 

Because of this trait, Mother had 
known, to her finger tips, the griefs and 
joys of each member of her family— 
how Father felt the year bank deposits 
dropped forty-five per cent, how Junior 
felt when he made the grammar Nine. 
Some call it sympathy. Others call it dis- 
cernment. In reality, it is the concen- 
trated essence of all the mother-wisdom 
of the ages. 

Mother was worried, too. She had 
never seen Keith Baldridge, and numer- 
ous questions of doubt filled her mind. 
What manner of man was this that lived 
in a house of perpetual twilight? 

The family managed to live through 
Thursday, Frdiy and Saturday. ‘lhe 
word Sunday seemed to have a portentous 
meaning, as though it were the day set 
apart for a cyclone, or something was to 
happen to the sun. | 

Drofessor Baldridge was coming in his 
car sometime in the morning. He had to 
leave in the afternoon, as he was to go 
around by Miles City to get his aunt, 
who was visiting there, and take her 
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home. In truth, that had been his excuse 
for coming at all. 

It came—Sunday. To the Mason 
family it was “The Day.". It proved to 
be a still, hot morning, full of humidity 
and the buzzing and bumbling of insects. 

At the breakfast table Katherine gave 
the last of her multitudinous directions. 
“Mama, I wish you'd muzzle Junior. 
Make him promise not to open his head.” 

“My child"—Mother's tone signified 
that it was making its last patient stand 
—" Junior shall be the pink of propriety, I 
assure you; but not for the Preodent of 
the United States would I frighten one 
of my children into silence." 

Simultaneously, Marcia and Eleanor 
hooted. “Imagine anybody being able 
to frighten Junior into silence!" was their 
combined exclamation. 

After breakfast, Katherine, like Gen- 
eral Pershing, reviewed her troops, the 
house and the grounds. From vestibule 
to back porch, through the big reception 
hall, library, living-room, sun parlor, 
everything was immaculate. There was 
not a flicker of dust in the house. There 
was not a stick or dead leaf on the lawn. 

Marcia, Eleanor, and Junior all trooped 
off to Sunday-school and Father followed 
later to. church, but Mother and Tillie 
stood by the guns, preparing ammunition 
in the form of salad and chicken. Kather- 
ine, who by this time was in such a 


palpitating state of heart that she couldn't . 


assist intelligently -at anything, went 
up-stairs to dress. 


HEN she had finished—she decided 
on white after having had on a pink 
and a pale green—she sat down on her 
cedar chest, with eyes glued on the drive- 
way. For some time she sat there, start- 
ing up at the sound of every car. Then 
she saw someone turning in at the front 
walk. He was short and slightly stooped. 
He carried a cane, but seemed to hobble 
along without using it. He wore store 
clothes too large for him and a black, 
wide-brimmed felt hat over his white 
hair. /t was Grandpa, Grandpa Warner, 
who lived with another daughter on his 
old home farm, and had evidently come to 
si ee Mother’s family. 
atherine started up with a cry. Not 
that! Oh, not Grandpa to-day! It was 
too cruel! Why, Grandpa monopolized 
conversation with his reminiscences, and 
at the table he did unspeakable things 
with his knife. 

The geod fairy which is called Memory 
reminded Katherine of the days when she 
had slipped her hand into Grandpa’s and 
gone skipping along with him through 
dewy, honey-sweet clover to drive the 
cows down to the lower pasture; days 
when she had snuggled down by him 
in the old homemade sleigh and been 
whirled through an elfland of snow- 
covered trees and ice-locked rivulets; 
days that seemed then to embody to her 
all the happiness that time could hold. 
But she turned coldly away from the 
wistful fairy, and looked bitterly out upon 
a day that was unconditionally spoiled. 

Carrying herself reluctantly down- 
stairs, she perfunctorily greeted the old 
man. Mother, the happy moisture in her 
eyes, was making a great fuss over him. 
Temporarily she had forgotten that such 
a personage as Keith Baldridge existed. 

Back in a few moments co her room, 
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as a street fair. 


The porch seemed as crowded with people 
To Katherine's hyper- 


sensitive state of mind, the confusion was i 
as though all Chinatown had broken out 


Katherine continued her watchful wait- 
ing. 

A car turned in at the driveway, a 
long, low, gray car, and Keith Baldridge, 
in ulster and auto cap, stepped out. At 
the sight of the figure that was almost 
never out of her mind, she dropped on 
her knees by the cedar chest and covered 
her face with her hands, as though the 
vision blinded her. And those who think 
her only ridiculously sentimental do not 
understand how the heart of a girl goes 
timidly down the Great White Road to 
meet its mate. 

As for Mother, as Keith Baldridge 
grasped her hand, her own heart dropped 
from something like ninety beats to its 
normal seventy-two. He was big and 
athletic-looking, and under well-modeled 
brows shone gray-blue eyes that were 
unmistakably frank and kind. With 
that God-given intuition of Mother’s, 
she knew that he was clean—clean in 
mind and soul and body. And quite 
suddenly she wanted him for her girl, 


wanted him as ardently and passionately 
as Katherine herself. Well, she would do 
everything in her power to make his 
stay pleasant and to follow out Kather- 
ine's desires. 

So she hurried to the kitchen to see 
that everything was just as she knew 
Katherine wanted it. She saw that the 
crushed fruit was chilled, that the salad 
was crisp, that the fried chicken was 
piping hot. The long table looked lovely, 
she admitted. Just before she called 
them in, Mother pulled the shades down 

art way, so that the room seemed 
‘peaceful—you know, like twilight.” 


"THEY all came trooping in, Father con- 
tinuing what he had evidently begun 
on the porch, a cheerful monologue on the 
income tax law. Bob and Mabel, who 
had. arrived with the new baby in the 
reed cab that Father Mason had given 
them, held a prolonged discussion as to 
where the cab and its wonderful contents 
could most safely stand during dinner. 
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With that. old-fashioned notion that 


**men-folks like to talk together," Mother 


placed Keith Baldridge and Bob and 
Grandpa up at the end of the table by 
Father. 

As they were being seated, Father 
said in that sprightly way which. always 
came to him when a royal repast con- 
fronted him, "What's the matter with the 
curtains?" Then, walking over to the 
windows, with the highly original re- 
mark, "Let's have more light on the 
subject," he snapped the Danes up to the 
limit. The August sun laughed fiendishly 
at Mother as it flashed across the cut 
glass and china and the huge low bowl 
of golden nasturtiums. Mother felt like 


shaking Father, but of course she couldn't 
get up and jerk the shades down again, 
like Xanthippe or Mrs. Caudle. 

Tillie, with an exaggerated tiptoeing 
around the table, began passing the 
plates as Father served them. Previously, 
there had been a little tilt between 
Mother and Katherine over the coffee, 
the latter wanting it served at the close 
of the meal, “like real people,” but 
Mother won with, "Father would just 
ask for it, Kathie, so what's the use?" 
And now Tillie was saying hospitably, 
"Wil vou have coffee, Mr. Bald— 
Bald—7" At which Junior snorted in his 
glass of water, and received the look of a 
lieutenant colonel from Mother. 


There was a little interval of silence 
as the dinner started, then Grandpa 
looked down the table toward Katherine 
and said in his old, cracked voice, “Well, 
Tattern!” It was her childish nickname, 
put away on the shelf with her dolls and 
dishes. It sounded particularly sill 
to-day. "What you goin' to do wit 
yourself now you've graduated?” 

“Im going to teach in the Miles City 
High School, Grandfather.” She had 
never said Grandfather before; he'd 
always been “Grandpa” to her, but the 
exigencies of the occasion seemed to call 
for the more dignified term. 

“What you goin’ to teach?” 

“History,” she said briefly, and flushed 
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He turned to her suddenly and caught her hands. 


The American Magazine 


“It was to talk about that 


home that I brought you out here. With my whole heart— | love you— Katherine” 


to the roots of her hair. Marcja and 
Eleanor exchanged knowing grins. 

“Then git married, I s’pose, and hev 
no more use fer your history? That makes 
me think of somethin’ that happened 
back in Illynois. It was a pretty big 
thing fer anybody from our neck of the 
woods to go to college, but Abner Hos- 
kins went, and when he was 'most 
through he got drowned. At the funeral 
Old Ladv Stearns walked round the 
casket and looked down at the corpse 'n' 
shook her head ’n’ said: ‘My! My! What 
a lot o' good larnin' gone to waste’.” 

Everyone laughed. Katherine’s own 
contribution to the general fund was of a 
sickly, artificial variety. 

“You came here from Illinois at an 
early date, I suppose Mr. Warner?" 
Keith Baldridge asked. 

It was like a match to dynamite—no, 
like a match to a straw stack, a damp 


straw stack that would burn all after- 
noon. Grandpa looked as pleased as a 
little boy. f 
“Yes, sir—it was 1865. I uit with 
the old Illynois boys first, then I 
loaded up and come, with iin of 
course. That was a great trip, that was. 
Yes, sir! I mind, fer instance, how we 
crossed a crick with a steep bank, and the 
wagon tipped over, ’n’ our flour—there 
was eight sacks—spilled in the water. 
Well, sir, would you believe them sacks 
of flour wasn't harmed, we got 'em out so 
quick? The water 'n' flour made a thin 
paste on the outside ’n’ the rest wasn't 
hurt. I rec’lect the youngsters runnin’ 
barelegged down the crick after Ma's 
good goosefeather pillows that was 
floatin' away. 
Two scarlet spots burned on Kather- 
ine's cheeks. She raised miserable eyes, 
that had been fixed steadily upon her 


plate, to see Keith Baldridge looking at 
Grandpa in amazement. What was he 
thinking? Comparing Grandpa with his 
own father, dignified and scholarly? 

On and on went Grandpa. "Yes, sir, 
— the year I’m tellin’ you about now was 
the year the grasshoppers come, 1874." 

Marcia kicked Katherine under the 
table. “Same old flock has arrived," 
she whispered. 

“They come in the fall, you know, ’n’ 
et the corn, ’n’ then the gol-durn things 
had the gall to stay all winter "n hatch in 
the spring. Why, there wasn't nothin’ 
raised in the gardens that summer but 
pie plant ’n’ tomatoes. You'd be sur- 
prised to know how many things to eat 
you can make outen them two things.” 
There was a great deal more information 
abou: the grasshoppers, and then: “Yes, 
sir,me’n’ Ma had the first sod house in Otoe 
County ’N’ poor! (Continued on page 205) 


The Autobiography of One Who 
. . Got Over Being “Touchy” 


oint in mv life 
came the day Í learned when not 
to quit my job. It was around 
my twenty-sixth birthday, I re- 
member; and in talking over ex- 
periences with a friend the other day I 
mentioned that fact. 

“You were lucky to learn it so soon,” 
said he. “I didn't tumble to it until I 
was at least ten years older than that.” 

But some men never learn. 
They play leapfrog with 
jobs all their lives, and go 
hope skipping-and - jumping 
into a bootless old age, gar- 
nished with a puzzled brow 
and an empty pocketbook. 

I happen to know one of 
thesesnowy-haired derelicts. 
He's the janitor in the 
building where I live. He 
dyes his hair and is very 
high-handed about his tele- 
phone switchboard and his 
furnace-tending. In spare 
moments he braes about 
the “big jobs” he has held. 
To all appearances he was 
a man fitted for the past 
success he more than broadly 
hints at. And I was almost 
tempted to believe his in- 


HE turning 


at the end of every recital 
until, one day, he cracked 
his shell of self-control and 

ew into a rage because a 
delivery boy offended his 
janitorial dignity by bring- 
ing a package up the front 
steps instead of taking it 
to the lower entrance. He 
stormed up and down the 
hallway and finally snatched 
the package from the boy 
and hurled it into the 
street. 

That episode explained 

to me why this man found 
so many things the matter 
with his job. To hear him tell it. the 
house was no good; the man who owned 
it didn’t know how to run it; and most 
of the people in it were hard to get 
along with. Well, he left, as such folks 
invariably do. And, as I have also re- 
marked in that type of person (including 
myself before I unb better), he an- 
nounced loudly and fréquently that in 
leaving he was going to tell the boss 
exactly what he thought of him. 
, I sometimes wonder how many failures 
in this world are due to the expansive 
and glorious feeling it engenders in one 
to "quit cold" and tell "the boss” to go 
plumb to. I know it nearly ruined me. 

That poor old man had never learned 
when not to quit his job. It had never 
occurred to him that to benefit its holder 
a job must be developed out of instead of 
jumped out of. If I have learned any 
one thing, it is that. 

Don’t misunderstand me. 


I’m no ex- 


À "touchiness." 
very good dividends. 
A notoriously "touchy" man called to 
see me the other day. I sent word that 
I would see him in about one minute, 
being occupied with another caller. I 
disposed of the caller in less than sixty 
seconds and was ready to see my “touchy” 
friend. But I was too late. He had fled— 
leaving word that he did not care to wait. 
variable: hard luck” tist | His "touchiness"' had bobbed to the front 
and away he had gone. | 
Yet he spent an hour coming to our | 
office and going home from it—and all 
A minute more and we 
might have done some business of mutual 
benefit. 
The “touchy” man enjoys himself, I 
If he doesn't, he's stung, for 
*"touchiness" is 
Tur Epiror. 


 ————————s 


to no profit. 


suppose. 
^ the Lord knows that 
expensive. 


ponent of lifelong and faithful service to 
an unappreciative employer. The office 
buildings of America are just as full of 
folks who are failures because thev didn't 
know when fo quit their jobs as they are 
of folks who didn't know when not to quit. 

] am at present still well on the sunny 
side of forty. I have under my direction 
a staff of twenty highly-trained and 
highly-paid men and women, more than 


The High Cost of “Touchiness” 


HERE are a thousand varieties of 
But they don’t pay 


one of whom is twice my age. Our 
branch of the business deals with more 
than three millon people. The plant 
and good-will have a market value of 
much more than a million dollars. I 
mention this to emphasize that the points 
I make here are not ungrounded in prac- 
tical experience. 

Between the time I was eighteen and 
the time I was twenty-six I held eleven 
jobs. The first one was just a job. I 
] had no goal in view in taking it. The 
other ten I took with my goal in mind 
—and plaved the fool bv throwing them 
al away because I didn't think they 
were getting me where I wanted to go 
fast enough. The twelfth, and least 
inviting job of all, and the one I stuck 
to in spite of that, is the one that has 
shot me along to where 1 am. I am con- 
vinced that any one of the others, except 
the first, would have done the same thing 
if I had given it time enough. 


On those jobs I earned all the way 
from ten to thirty dollars a week. 
suppose I averaged about fifteen dollars 
over the period. My regular income 
to-day is more than four times that, and 
I have one or two other sources of revenue 
built up through my present work. 

My first job was that of clerk in a gen- 
eral store in a small town in the North- 
west. It wasn't much of a job for me, be- 
cause I had no ambitions 
along store lines. But that 
didn't excuse me for quitting 
it the way I did. 1 left the 
front door unlocked one 
night and the boss found 
it that way the next morn- 
ing, and ol coirse called me 
down for it. I deserved it. 
But I didn’t stop to think 
of that. Even though he 
cooled off and told me he 
would overlook it that time, 
I bristled all up and “‘sassed 
him back.” And, my! how 
I did brag about that in 
telling the story to the boys 
afterward. I told him I 
guessed any man was liable 
to make a mistake, and 
that there wasn’t any occa- 
sion to jump all over him 
about it, and that if he 
didn’t like the way I did 
things he'd better get some- 
| body else. 

Oh, what a wonderful 
feeling those few brief re- 
marks did give me. There, 
after standing that man’s 
bossing around for months, 
l had at last put him in his 
place! Maybe he did own 
the store, and maybe he 
could run it better than I 
could, but, by gosh, he 
couldn’t run me! And so I 
left, feeling a righteous 
grudge appeased and filled 
with a splendiferous sense 
of having triumphed over a bullheaded 
old goat who happened by some quirk of 
circumstance to have got his hands on a 
little property. For all that, way down 
deep inside me there was a little uncom- 
fortable something. But I didn’t give it 
much thought. I was too busy thinking 
about how independent I had been with 
the boss. 

My next job was that of newspaper 
reporter in a small Middle-Western city. 
I held that for about eighteen months. 
Then I quit in a huff because I thought 
the city editor gave me rotten assignments 
and didn't half appreciate my ability any- 
how. I realize now that I was practically. 
worthless to him the first three months be- 
cause of my lack of experience, and that I 
didn'tearn a penny more than [ was getting, 
if as much, the rest of the time. But back 
of all that was a deep-seated resentment 
against the owner of the paper. He had 
his office near the (Continued on page 215) 
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Scattergood Dips in His Spoon 


By Clarence Budington Kelland | 


Author of *'Scattergood and the One-Legged Deacon," in the September number, and of 
*"Scattergood Matches Wits With a Pair of Sharpers," in the October number 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


CATTERGOOD BAINES sat on 
the piazza of his hardware store 
and twiddled his bare toes re- 
flectively. He was not thinking 
of to-day nor of to-morrow, but of 

days a score of years distant and of plans 
not to come to maturity for twenty 

ears. That was Scattergood's - way. 
: Hom his history, as it is to be gathered 
from the ancient gossips of Coldriver, 
one is forced to the conclusion that few 


PAUL 


of his acts were performed with reference 
to the immediate time. If he set on foot 
some scheme, one learns to study it and 
to endeavor to see to what outcome it 
may lead ten years after its inception. 
He looked always to the future, and more 
than once one may see where he has for- 
gone immediate profit in order to derive 
that profit a hundredfold a generation 
later. 

So, as-Scattergood twiddled his reflec- 
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tive toes, he looked far ahead into the 
future of Coldriver Valley: he saw that 
valley as his own, developed as few 
mountain valleys are ever developed. 
Its stage line, already his property, was 
replaced by a railroad. The waters of 
its river and tributaries were dammed 
to give a cheap and constant power 
which should be connected in some way 
to this electricity of which he heard so 
much and about which he always desired 


At that instant there was an uproar on the stairs. Pliny Pickett burst into the room, his eyes 


Seattergood Dips in 


to hear more. He saw factories springing 
up. In short, he saw his valley as the 
center of the state's commercial life, and 
himself as the center of the valley. 
Scattergood was well aware that there 
always will exist those who will clog the 
road of progress and attempt to stem 
any tide arising for the public good— 
unless they can see for themselves an 
individual benefit. He knew that it is 
not uncommon for those whose business 
is the common good—such individuals 
as legislators and governors and judges— 
to assume some such attitude; and he 
knew that it was regarded as expensive 
to win their favor. He did not grow 
especially angry at this condition, but 
accepted it as a condition and studied to 
see what he could do about it, for he 
knew he must do something about it. 
He must take it into consideration, 
because one does not build railroads 
without legislative sanction, nor does one 
dam streams nor carry out wide com- 
mercial programs. The consent of the 


gleaming with excitement: ‘‘It’s a-comin’ off! The've stole a march! Hoss race! . 


His Spoon, by CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND 


people must be had, and the people had 
handed over their consent in trust to 
their elected representatives. Scatter- 
good saw at once that it was preferable 
to be one from whom governors and 
legislators and judges asked favors and 
looked to for guidance, than to be one to 
come a suppliant before those personages; 
and as soon as he saw that clearly he 
reached his determination. 

“Calc’late,” said he to the shoes which 
he held in his hand, “that I got to git up 
and stir around in politics some. 

From that moment Scattergood scru- 
tinized the bowl of politics to discover 
when and where he could dip in his spoon. 


THE opportunity to dip, it soon be- 
came apparent, would be at the time 
of the fall town meetings, for there was a 
fight on in the state and its preliminary 
rumblings were already making them- 
selves audible. Hitherto the state had 
been held securely by certain political 
gentlemen, who, in turn, had been held 
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securely by a certain other and greater 
political gentleman named Lafe Siggins. 
Other non-political gentlemen who rep- 
resented money and business had seen, 
as Scattergood did, the necessity for 
becoming political, and had chosen their 
moment to endeavor to take the state 
away from Messrs. Siggins and Company, 
and to. hold it thereafter: for their own 
benefit and behoof. They were, there- 
fore, laying their plans to win the legisla- 
ture by winning the town meetings of the 
fall. To win they had decided to make 
their fight upon the total prohibition of 
liquor in the state, this being in the period 
before Uncle Sam took that issue out of 
their hands. It was not that they cared 
ethically whether drinks of a spirituous 
nature were dispensed or not, but it was 
the best available issue just then. They 
particularly liked it because if it did not 
work out to their satisfaction, they could 
reverse themselves when they came into 
power. 

So they made an issue of prohibition, 


"t: 


Poi Mns: Mad 
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. . Hoss race!”’ 
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“If I thought th’ was a call for me to go to the legislature—"" 
“Call?” said Scattergood. ''Marvin, I’m tellin’ you it’s dum near a shout” 


and planned astutely to go to the town 
meetings on that platform, for a my 
of the towns voted local option wit 
regularity. The new powers would first 
sweep the town meetings for local option, 
and in the wave of enthusiasm put into 
office at the same time legislators chosen 
by themselves. 

Scattergood saw the trend of affairs 
early and gave them his earnest con- 
sideration. That his ancient ill-wishers, 
Messrs. Crane and Keith, were identified 
with the new and rising power may not 
have been the least of the considerations 
which determined him to dip in ‘his 
spoon on the side of Siggins and the old 
order. But there was one obstacle: 
Scattergood desired local option, for he 
was now the employer of many men, 
both in the woods and in other enter- 
prises, and he knew well that labor and 
hard liquor are disturbing bedfellows. . . . 
He considered, and reached the conclusion 
that for this one time, perhaps, he could 
both have his cake and eat it. 

He could have his cake and still eat 
it only by the results of an election which 
should not be a victory for the new 
powers nor for the old, but for another 
minor power differing from each. In 


other words, Scattergood saw the wisdom 
of defeating both the contenders locallv, 
and then of throwing in with Siggins as 
to the fight for state control. ... But of 
this determination he notified not a soul. 
Judging from his actions, it may be safely 
said that he was at some pains to conceal 
the fact that he was interested in politics 
in any manner or degree whatever. 


UT Scattergood was a chatty body, 

and Coldriver would have been sur- 
prised if he did not talk politics as did all 
its other male inhabitants. ‘It came about 
that more politics than hardware was 
discussed on Scattergood’s piazza, though 
to the casual listener it seemed only pur- 
poseless discussion. But Scattergood was 
a master of purposeless discussion. His 
methods were his own and worthy of 
notice. 

Marvin Towne and Old Man Bogle 
sauntered past and paused to mention 
the weather. ; 

“Goin’ to be lots of politics this year,” 
said Scattergood. “Jest got in a line of 
gardenin’ tools, Bogle.” : 

""l'own's goin’ to be het up for certain,” 
said Mr. Bogle, waggling his ancient head. 
“Cale’late to have all the tools I need.” 


"Who's figgerin’ on runnin’ for legis- 
lature, Marvin?” 

“Guess Will Pratt’s puttin’? up Pazzy 
Cox ag’in.” Pratt was postmaster and 
local party leader. 

“Anybody calc’latin’ to run ag’in him, 
Masvin? Any opposition appearin’?” 

“Goin’ to be a fight, Scattergood. Big 
doin’s in the state. Tryin’ to upset Lafe 
agen Uh-huh. Wuth watchin’, says 


“I hear tell the lawless elements is 
puttin’ up Jim Allen on a whisky plat- 
form,” said Old Man Bogle acidly. 

“Them all the candidates, Bogle? 
Hain’t no others?” 

“Nary.” 

“Coldriver’s got to take whatever 
candidates them outsiders chooses, eh? 
Coldriver hain't got no say who'll rep- 
resent her in the legislature?” 

"Don't 'pear so. All done by party 
machinery, Scattergood. We got nothin' 
to do but pick between parties." 

"Looks so. Looks that way," said 
Scattergood. “Too bad there hain’t one 
more partv that hain't controlled, so 
folks could git a chance. ... Whact's this 
here Prohibition party I been hearin' some 
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of in other parts?" (Continued on page 136) 
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Compare Yourself 
With These Rules of Fun 


When you obey them aren't your pleasures more lasting? 


By Dr. Frank Crane 


F THE 100,000,000 people in 

the United States about 99,- 

999,000 want to have some fun. 

. I put at probably not over 1,000 

those who are opposed on prin- 

ciple to anybody’s having a good time, 
ever. These 1,000 can skip this article. 

But a second fact looms up. It is that, 
of the myriad who would like to have fun, 
most of them miss it some of the time, and 
some of them miss it most of the time. 

That reveals that you have to know 
how to have fun, just as much as you 
must learn how to play the piano, sell life 
insurance, or be good. You canrot “go 
out and have some fun,” just like that, 
without understanding the matter; only 
children can do that, and even they not 
always. 

Let us then address our minds to this 
important subject, quite as important as 
getting rich, or going to congress, or mar- 
rying, or purchasing a new automobile, 
or pursuing culture. For what shall it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world, 


and can't have any fun with it? » 


You must learn how to enjoy yourself, 
I repeat. The only thing you can do 
without knowing how is to be miserable. 
lt requires neither practice nor intelli- 
pne to have a stomachache or be a 

olshevik. 

Also, we shall probably find the rules 
for fun-making to be very old, very 
obvious, and very simple. That is wh 
children find them and sophisticated folk 
fail to find them. For “except ye be con- 
verted and become as little children" ye 
cannot see—anything worth while. 

Let us further prelude our search by 
the observation that fun is not bad. It is 
good. Per se. 

If by no other fact, then by this fact can 
the above statement be proved: that the 
devil always baits his hook with fun. 
Whatever you may say about the devil, 
he knows his business, and he wouldn't 
use bait that isn't good. It's not the bait, 
it's the hook that is evil. Don't confuse 
the two. f 

In fact, it may well be suspected that 
there is something wrong about what- 
ever leaves you gloomy, disgruntled, and 
out of sorts. Completed work brings hap- 
piness; what rapture is greater than that 
of the architect when he beholds the house 
finished according to his dream, of the 
artist when his painting is at last com- 
pleted, of the orator when conscious that 
he has struck fire and won his audience, 
of the actor sure of the fineness of his per- 
formance, of the musician when he has 
played so well as to satisfy his own exac- 
tion, or of the poet when he has happily 
given to his fine frenzy a local habitation 
and a name? Even when the Creator made 


the world, is it not written, “He saw that 
it was good”? and it is not irreverent to 
imagine that these words imply Deity 
Himself jocund over accomplishment. 

And, as Doctor Holmes asked, who 
made the kitten to play with its tail? Who 
made the puppy to frolic and scamper, the 
canary to sing, and the little lambs in 
spring to jump up with all four feet at 
once? If the universe means anything at 
all, does it not mean laughter? 

This play feeling, this lightness and 
laughing spirit, a certain amused aloofness 
characterizes all Masters. When we read 
of Kepler’s discovery, when he, the first 
man, “broke into the ordinances of 


heaven and got a foothold there for - 


definite science," it is almost as if we saw 
a romping boy. He goes up among the 
stars as Bushnell relates, “praying and 
joking, and experimenting together.” 

I find Nature everywhere like this man 
that found her out. She is full of pranks 
and capers. She can take a joke. She 
knows how to play. ` 

All young things, that is, all beings 
fresh from Nature’s hand, are full of play. 
When they grow old and stupid, and for- 
get or refuse to play any more, Nature 
removes them, shovels them away; they 
are waste, their usefulness is over. 

All first-rate genius exhibits this play 
trait. You may note it in Goethe’s Faust, 
in Dante’s Inferno, in Ghiberti’s Bronze 
Gates, in Socrates's Talks, in Lincoln’s 
Life, in the Parables of Jesus. These 
men suffered terribly and were earnest 
enough, but in their high moments of 
mastery they invariably broke into a 
smile. 

The summits are sunlit. 

The solemn ass may go far in this 
world, but not to the top. 


HE best Three Rules I ever saw for 
Having Fun I found in the Wood- 
craft League. 

This is an organization designed to 
teach children to play, which is fully as 
important as teaching them to work. 

Play has more to do with the formation 
of character than work. Emerson said 
that the book under the desk does more 
to the boy than the book on the desk. 

And it teaches them to play outdoors, 
which is where the best play is always to 
be had, because God made outdoors and 


lives there. Some say, also, that there are ` 


fairies in the woods, and far be it from me 
to deny the world’s oldest and loveliest 
credence—that fauns and pyxies and elves 
and other vanishing playfellows await the 
footsteps of happy children. 

It was Ernest Thompson Seton him- 
self, the Black Wolf, chief of all wood- 
crafters, who told me the Three Rules. 


I don’t know where he got them, or if he 
devised them himself. But I know he 
must be heap big chief, because he knows 
how to play with children, and they love 


-him, and children do not love any man 


whose heart is wrong. 
These are the Three Rules of Fun: 


Rule I. You must find your fun in your 
imagination. 

Rule II. You must observe decorur::. 

Rule III. You must learn how to F--¢ fun 
without spending money. 


Ever since I heard them these rules 


‘have been haunting me. 


You know there are some sayings like 
that—proliferous, reverberating, echo- 
making. Some writer will make a sen- 


‘tence that clangs in you like a trumpet, 
‘rouses you like a roll of drums, as Henley's 


I am the captain of my soul. 


Another will say a thing that is to vou 
as a pass key, opening twenty problems 
you had thought rusted shut, as Maeter- 
linck, 

To the hero there is never a tragedy. 


So these three doctrines apply not alone 
to children but to all men everywhere, to 
all women, to the whole confused and 
stumbling humankind, perpetually athirst 
for pleasure, drinking at every salt spring, 
yet forever dry. 


RULE I. You must find your fun in 
your imagination. 

Not in things. 

The disease of the world is thingitis. 

This is a mania whereby the sufferer has 
a fixed delusion that to possess some cer- 
tain material object will make him happy. 

I knew a girl once that had a high 
fever, so to speak, for a week, because she 
had her heart set on a,certain kind of 
tennis racquet, such as one or two other 
girls at her school owned. She got it. The 
fever went down a while. Then it broke 
out in a new place. This time she wanted 
a bicycle. And after the bicycle, an ivory- 
backed toilet set for her dresser, and then 
something else, and so on, a continuous 
stream of Things being poured into her 
immortal soul in the endeavor to allay the 
craving. But the process is hopeless. For 
the soul of man is as deep and wide as the 
bottomless pit; you might pour whole 
galaxies into it, and it would still be 
empty. And the soul of woman is still 
wider and deeper. 

The shopgirl thinks she would be happy 
if she could have a new dress like Sade's; 
the millionaire's daughter would sate her 
desire with a one-hundred-thousand-dollar 
necklace; the boy would find his fun, he 
fancies, if he had a new sled; and Ma wants 
a new rug for the (Continued on page 177) 
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48—And Just Getting Read 


to Live 


By Peter Clark Macfarlane 


OR forty-eight years I have been 

going the long way round, but at 

last I am there. With aH my 

years, I am just getting set for the 

business of living. For the first 
time, I am willing to sit down and let life 
stream through me, instead of leaping up 
and rushing through life. 

And why have I been so slow in arriv- 

ing? Just because I had to arrive so many 
different times in so many different ways 
before I got to the larger arrival we are 
talking of now. I arrived as a tobacco 
crower, as a stenographer, as a railroad 
rate clerk, as an actor, as a book agent, as 
a devil-Aghter, and as a feature writer, be- 
fore that present arrival as a fashioner of 
onc-issue romance and a compiler of se- 
tials with the hold-over punch. 

And the trouble? For there was a 
trouble, of course! There were several 
screws loose and falling out of my machin- 
ery. and this story is the tale of the screws. 

The frst trouble resulted from too 
much initial velocity. As a boy I was 
always rushing to school without my 
books, or going fishing without the bait or 
the hook. I rushed out of a small college 
in the middle of a very moderate curricu- 
lum indeed, anxious to come at life. 1 was 
married on my twentieth birthday — 
always trying to get ready to live. 

Atlast Lam ready, and the magnificent 
thrill of the am-ready is worth all the cost 
of the get-readv. The joy and sense of a 
certain power with which I look at the 
limited vears that remain makes them 
promise loudly to be worth more than all 
the years that lie behind. Yet those were 

cager, dashing, rushing years, and each of 
them knocked out of me something of sur- 
plus cargo: each of them put into me 
something that is useful now. 

| believe in fighting, in attack. The 

tehtng spirit is the living DATA I 
I conquering, creating, God- 
ake spunto d£ there is a man reading this 
c who has not vet begun to fight I tell 
tam unhesitatingly that he has not vet be- 
gan to lives if there is a man reading it 
who has already ceased to fight, I tell him 
just as boldly that he has already begun 
to die. 

In my own case, part of this fighting 
spirit as due te the blood inheritance: 
scotch-Caunadian on my father's: side, 
Wilsh-Yankee on my mother's; the Celt. 
you sec, in both. of them, the fighting, 
panting. freedom-loving blood of the Celt. 

But the old boy who was responsible for 
most of that passion to plunge ahead was 
Samuel Smiles, an entirely innocent party 
and the faithful frend of the poor and 
struggling young men of his generation 
and after. 

[ was born on the western. prairies of 
Missouri; but adolescence. found me in 
Honda. There, at a time when the trag- 
edy of death and financial reverses had 
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plunged our home into shadow, mv 
mother placed in my hands on what 
promised to be the last plenteous Christ- 
mas in a long time, those four books of old 
Samuel: “Self Help," “Duty,” "Thrift," 
and “Character.” 

I was in those young days impatient of 
Duty and have ever been careless of Thrift, 
while Character proved dull reading. But 
Self Help! Ah! there was the. book for 
eager and ambitious youth! It was full of 
the stories of men who flung the sword of a 
stout spirit into the balance of conflict and 
won upon their nerve, because there was 
nothing else left to win upon. That book 

taught me my greatest lesson and ingraincd 
in me my greatest error; because, in my im- 
patience, I overlooked one half the clement 
in every. biography the book recounted. 
The lesson I got was: ‘4 Ine can do anything 
one wants to do if one is willing to go the 
absolute limit in trying. ” The proviso | 
overlooked wüs--- Within: the scope of 
one’s natural limitations.” 

But thanks to the lesson I did get, faith 
in self developed enormously! I. believed 
in quick decisions then, and Í do yet. For 
example: I met a fellow student on the 
street one day in Lake City, Florida. He 
talked to me about shorthand as a career, 
and told me that court reporters got ten 
dollars a dav. Ten dollars a dav looked 
like the wealth of Cræsus to me. So I 
studied. shorthand by correspondence, 
working out the lessons on an old buggy 
cushion under an oak tree in the middle of 
one of our heavily mortgaged cotton 
helds during the long lazy noon when the 
other plow hands were asleep. That deci- 
sion made mea stenographe r, a secretary, 
a glib-hnecred person who to-day can think 
faster and better through the typewriter 
keys than any other way. 


AM YT HER quick decision: D was sitting 
in church in Los Angelesone night when 
some chance shot of the sweating pulpiteer 
made me realize suddenly how 1 had ham- 
pered myself by my rash abandonment 
of college. The chance of an education 
seemed now to have been moved out of 
reach. I had a wife, I had a daughter— 
although I was not vet twenty-one— and 
they were dependent on the fifty. dollars 
a month ] earned as stenographer and 
shipping clerk in à small factory. 

got up in the middle of that sermon, 
remembering old Samuel Smiles, and went 
home determined to. begin the. broader 
education of myself in the odd hours. 

For fifteen years I: think. I can con- 
scientiously say that I spent hardly an 
idle minute. During the first eight years 
I pecked the keys of a typewriter in a 
Santa Fé railroad office. | was a good 
worker. They liked me so well that in 
those eight years they raised my salary 
from seventy-hve dollars to eighty-three 
and one-half dollars a month. That's 


eight dollars and a half; a raise of one 
dollar a year. 

During this time I would come home 
at six o'clock, dine with my. family, fling 
myself down for fifteen minutes’ rest, 
leap up, seize a book, and be found still 
poring over its pages ‘when twelve o'clock 

ad come. Year after year this was done. 
The subject matter changed, the objective 
changed, but the work went on. 

A succession of ambitions flitted before 
me. At first I was going to be a great 
statesman. I read the heavy reviews, read 
and clipped the congressional debates, 
thereby getting a grounding in national 
politics which has been useful since. But 
two or three attempts to mingle in neigi- 
borhood political organizations soon dem- 

onstrated that politics was not for me. 


I HAD grown up a good deal of a puritan. 
I did not smoke, drink, nor tell a story 
well. 1 felt timid and shy and superior. I 
could not mix. I was not a good fellow. 
Give me a job and I could do it; but ask 
me just to circulate amiably with people, 
and I wasn't a success. I was too self- 
centered, 

That was not only one of my social 
limitations—it was one of my writing 
limitations. I did not knoe people. ‘I his 
had to be overcome, and it has taken 
twenty-five years to do it. 

It was when the political ambition dicd 
that the writing ambition began to come. 
All this writing of reviews and digests of 
every book I read—and I was a slow, pon- 
derous, fletcherizing. reader rather than 
an omnivorous one—had given me a 
fairly facile pen; but the first. creative 
writing that squirmed itself out of iw 
hngers was the story of a coon hunt ia 
Florida. Hopefully I sent it to the Lis 
Angeles “Times;” but weeks and montis 
passed while I heard nothing and was 
afraid to ask. Then one Sunday mornin: 
] found it in the pages of the supplemen: 
And appended to the signature was ti« 
legend, “By a special contributor. 
Glorious words! Wonderful words! | Was 
no longer a nameless stenographer, | 
a special contributor. The next day 
then famed but irascible editor of th: 

“Times,” Harrison Grey Otis, smiled ot 
the inquiring, solicitous face of me ard 
gave me an order on the cashier for clevca 
dollars. 

‘The effect of this incident was to pluny: 
me into deeper abysses of toil. Again a 
swift decision was made. I was to be à 
writer. Fiction was to be my professi. 

There were no correspondence cour +s 
in hetion writing then. Nearly every git 
writer had left his trail of advice ʻo 
followers behind him: but I was too mi 

rant to know where this body of literan: 
lav. Indeed, in my self-confidence I v.s 
too headstrong to suppose I needed it. 
evolved my own course of study. ] reed 
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the history of the world, from primeval 
dawn to the last edition of the evening 
press; then I read from the great masters 
of fiction, slowly, dissectingly, spendin 

sometimes an hour upon a paragraph. i 
would read till I got an idea or a vision in 
my mind, and then go thumbing back 
through the words and phrases to see 
which one had kindled the vision or be- 
gotten the idea. To keep myself from be- 
coming too interested in the mere story, 
I used to alternate a chapter from Hugo 
with a chapter from 
Dickens, or one of Scott 
with one from Hardy. 
The words the meaning 
of which I did not know 
were legion, and I wrote 
them down on the flyleaf 
of the book, or ona sheet 
of yellow paper— 
“pinched” from the San- 
ta Fé—and took them 
to the reference-room of 
the public library. The 
day when, for sixteen 
dollars, "two down and 
two a month," I bought 
a dictionary of my own, 
was one of the happiest 
of my life. 


N THE midst of this . 
passion for self-instruc- 
tion, the passion to create 
broke out irresistibly. 
One of the Chicago pa-. 
pers offered a prize of ten 
thousand dollars for a 
mystery novel, and I de- 
cided to annex that ten 
thousand. I hired a 
typewriter, and after 
working all day as a 
stenographer I wrotethat 
one hundred and fifty 
thousand word novel in 
thirty days—or, rather, 
thirty nights. One Sat- . 
urday afternoon and Sun- 
day Í turned off twenty- 
four thousand words. 
But when it was 
finished, when I had 
read “The Old M'm 
Sue," coldly from the 
beginning to the end, LI 
was ashamed of it. With 
the standards my read- 
ing had formed, no man 
could have got that 
novel from me for publi- 
cation, though he did of- 
fer ten thousand dollars. 
But another rosy hope had already be- 
gun to take form amid the fading clouds 
of the old. In the college days, while 
catching behind the bat without a mask, 
a foul-tip had stopped on my Adam's 
apple. For seven years, whenever I read 
aloud or talked for more than ten minutes, 
my voice broke up in peppery attacks of 
coughing. Now I heard that a stranded 
actor in the town could rebuild 
weakened cords with exercises. I produced 
the first twenty dollars for ten lessons 
myself, and my dear old father loaned me 
the second twenty; and Charles Kent, a 
graceful, gentlemanly old actor of precious 
memory, did wonderful things for me. 
He gave me a voice that never tired, took 
most of the awkwardness out of a huge 
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and ill-proportioned body, and discovered 
something in me that he said was talent. 
He thought I might make an eminent 
actor. I guess I thought so, too. Anyway, 
I became much in demand for recitations, 
and the Y. M. C. A. asked me to con- 
duct its winter classes in oratory. Soon 
my humble cottage was filled nightly 
with a constant succession of dramatic 
students. 

This succession of pupils not only re- 
lieved the niggardly necessities imposed 
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by my small salary and' growing family, 
but it gave me a glorious sense of some- 
thing to do that was worth while. I heard 
David Starr Jordan once say that the 
world usually makes way for the man who 
knows whither he is going. I knew now 
whither I was going, and it seemed that 
the world began to make way. I grew 
more eager, 


o'clock each night. 


The organizing of my advanced pupils. 


into small dramatic troupes was a natural 
development, and after office hours we 
used to flit out on the trolleys to the 


beaches and surburban: towns for weird 


and: wonderful. performances: I could 
manage. to lose on most any one of these 


Before winning out in the 


worked harder; I used to . 
drop exhausted into my bed at twelve. 
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productions all the money I had earned by 
teaching in a month; but I didn't care; I 
was learning. I was mad to learn. I was 
like Kipling's puppy, eating blacking and 
gnawing chair rounds, but getting ready 
to be a regular dog by and by. Tim Fraw- 
ley wanted a man to play Ursus in “Quo 
Vadis" at the Burbank theatre, so I cast 
myself for the part. 

"What experience have you had?" 
said Frawley. : 

“T have played Othello.” 

“Under whose. man- 
agement?” 

“Under my own,” I 
said. 

* My God!” said Fraw- 
ley. 

But that was the way 
with me then. I used to 
say to myself, “ The man 
who won’t take a dare— 
the man who won’t rush 
in at any open door on 
the chance that it may 
be the throne-room of 
opportunity, without 
stopping even- to see 
whether there is a floor 

.in the room or not—that 
- man isn't worthy of ever 
' sitting on a throne. The 
fellow who -nurtures an 
ambition and won't ac- 
cept the hazard isn't 
worthy of an ambition.'* 


PLAYED. Ursus for 
X Frawley, and got away 
with it; which created a 
sensation in the general 
freight office of the Santa 

' Fé. WhenEdwardCham- 
- bers, now, director of 
trafic for -ethe | Federal 
Railroad Administration, 
punched the button for 
his local rate-clerk— 
meaning me—to be told 
by a grinning office boy 
that Ursus was down at 
the Burbank rehearsing 
for the Baron in “Sap- 
pho,” things sort of 

- came to a crisis. 

“Which shall it be, 
Mac?" asked the kindly 
Chambers, “the railroad 
or the stage?" . 

“I choose the stage,” 
said I; and Chambers 
thereupon Joaned me 
fifty dollars to go to San 
Francisco and seek a job 

in my new profession. 

San Francisco was a great theatregoing 
town and there were stock companies 
everywhere; but the managers laughed at 
me when I told them I had had only two 
weeks’ professional experience and that I 
had a family to support. But the ghost of 
Samuel Smiles went with me in and out 
and around. My motto in those days was: 
“Make the best showing you can, stand 
squarely on your feet, and if you get 
knocked down, hop up right where they 
dropped you, and aim the next punch.” 

It worked then, as it always will work. 
There is never a moment when a hard 
fighter with the confidence of ignorance 
cannot get his chance. In twelve days I 
was engaged to (Continued on page 222) 
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Old Frank Sees 


It Through 


The story of a dog's pluck 


and devotion 


By Samuel A. Derieux 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY J. KNOWLES HARE 


T WAS with grave misgiving 
that old Frank, Irish setter, 
followed little Tommy Earle 
out of the big shaded yard 
and into the hot field of rus- 

tling corn. He knew well enough 
that this morning, of all morn- 
ings, the boy belonged back there 
in the yard; but all his efforts to 
keep him there had failed. He 
had tried to divert his mind. He 
had loitered behind. He had run 
back to the big white house, hop- 
ing, in the absence of the boy's 
father and mother, to attract the 
attention of old Aunt Cindy to the 
fact that Tommy was running 
away. 

But there was no one to catch 
his signals of distress. And no one 
knew what he knew—that stran- 

ers were camped down thei. in 
fa master’s woods. As for him, 
he had smelled them the night be- 
fore. He had barked a while in 
their general direction, then gone 
down there to investigate. They 
had not seen him, for he had kept 
out of sight. There had been two 
men and a woman sitting by a 
small fire, with an old car in the 
background. He had not liked 
their looks. 

And that wasn’t all. Not long 
ago he had seen one of the men, 
half hidden in the corn field, look- 
ing toward the house. The man 
had stood there while Steve Earle, 
the boy’s father, drove off in the 
motor. He had stood there while 
Marian Earle, the boy’s mother, 
went away with a basket of fruit 
for a neighbor. He has stood there until 
Frank had started toward the corn field, 
tail erect, eyes fierce. Then the man had 
turned hurriedly and gone back to the 
woods. 

But the strangers were still down there. 
Frank’s nose told him that. Therefore his 
eyes were deep with trouble as he followed 
close at the boy’s heels. Tommy’s ob- 
jective he knew well enough. A few days 


efore, Steve Earle had taken them both . 


through this very corn, into the woods, to 
the creek, and had shown the boy the sil- 
very fish in a deep-shaded pool. It had 
made a great impression; lommy was 
oing to see those fish now. That Frank 
new. 
Under ordinary circumstances he was 
not averse to looking at fish himself. But 
now, with every step his anxiety increased. 
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She tried to smile. 


i?” 
. and-kissed him fiercely. Then 
she opened the door. 
by, old scout," she whispered 


“I told 
you it would be to-day— didn't 


She snatched him to her 


"Good- 


For it was beside *he pool that the stran- 
gers were camped. And it was straight in 
their direction that Tommy was headed. 

Within sight of the woods Frank made 
his last attempt. He stopped and sat 
down firmly on his haunches. Then the 
boy turned, his little face flushed under 
the white hat. 

“Come on, F'ank!" he said impatient- 


Panting hard, saliva gripping into the 
dust of the corn row, Frank sat where he 


“was and looked everywhere but at the 


boy. 

"Sit there then!" said Tommy. “I’m 
goin l”? 

He went, and Frank went, too; for 
obedience, even against his judgment, is 
the penalty a dog has to pay who loves a 
boy—and will die for him if need be. 


It seemed dark in the woods, like 
passing from out of doors into the cool- 
dei kangon back home. Here and 
there shafts of sunlight touched the leaves 
and tree trunks with silver spots. Down 
the wooded slope the boy went, until sud- 
denly he stopped breathless, Frank beside 
him with pricked ears. At the same time 
the two burly men at work on the car 
down there by the pool glanced quickly 
around. 

A moment they stared; then they began 
to talk low, excitedly. The woman came 
around from the other side of the car. She 
was young, slim, strong; she was in a crim- 
son shirt waist and on her cheeks were 
spots of red. She, too, glanced at boy and 
dog, then joined the talk of the men. “‘ No! 
No!” she cried. But they brushed her 
aside. She ran quickly back to them; they 
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brushed her aside again. Finally one of 
them pushed her into the car and got in 
himself. The other man came forward, a 
smirking smile on his heavy, red face. 

Frank’s challenging eyes were raised to 
the man’s face. But Tommy, looking up 
with that eagerness to trust common to all 
young things from children to puppies, 
answered the man’s questions in his clear 
boy’s voice. Many times before, at the 
store, at country fairs, strangers had 
stopped thus to talk to him, had asked him 
who he was, where he lived, if his dog 
would bite. 

“We got lots of things in the car," the 
man was saying. "Apples. Peaches. Cir- 
cus things. We been to a circus. Did you 
see the lady?" 

“Yes!” said Tommy, his eves big. 

“Well, you come along with me. The 
lady wants to show you them circus 
things." 

Just a moment Tommy hesitated, look- 
ing wistfully into the smirking face and 
into the narrowed eyes that somehow 
frightened him. Then he glanced toward 
the car and smiled in ecstasy. That rolled- 
up tent strapped on behind was striped 
ted and white like tents at the fair. The 
woods became suddenly alive with ro- 
mance, luring him on. He hesitated no 
longer; he went with the man; close 
behind, panting, followed old Frank. 

The other man, on the front seat, his 
hand on the wheel, glanced over his 
shoulder as they approached. In his wide- 
brim hat he looked like the man who stands 
in front of tents and shouts for people to 
come in and see. Half concealed by the 
curtains and by bundles, the woman, her 
face strangely white except for the red 
spots, sat on the back seat. Valises and 
'suit cases with gaudy things sticking out 
of them were strapped here and there to 
the car. Tommy stopped and stared in 
wonderment at this traveling splendor. 
Close beside him stood old Frank, fierce- 
eyed, wise, suffering. 

* Get in, son,' said the man at the 
wheel. “Were goin’ to take you to your 
ma. You ain't got no business down here 
in the woods alone." 

“Ts—is F'ank goin’?” 

“Sure. Let the dog in, Bill!" 


HE red-faced man slammed the door 

on boy and dog, and clambered into the 
front seat. The lumbered car lurched 
along the unused wood road. It was sti- 
fling hot with the curtains down, but old 
Frank was panting with more than heat. 

Just ahead, the big road came into 
sight, shining in the sun. The car stopped. 
The men looked up and down the road, 
nodded grimly at each other, and the car 
started with a jerk. The scream of Tom- 
my broke the terrible silence. 

“That ain't the way!" 

The red-faced man whirled around, 
caught the boy by the back of the neck 
and pressed the other hand over his mouth. 
And old Frank, rearing up in the crowded 
confusion, buried his shining fangs deep 
in that hand and wrist. The other man 
sprang out of the car, jerked the door 
open, and caught him by both hind legs. 

* Don't stick him, bant he gasped. 
“They'll find his body. Let him go home!" 

Snarling, writhing, fighting, the dog 
was dragged out and hurled into the road. 
A savage kick sent him tumbling back- 
ward, the man sprang once more into the 


front seat, and the car darted away, 
Frank after it, barking hoarsely, his 
mouth flecked with bloody foam, the road 
flying dizzily beneath him. 


ALL that blazing August day he fol- 
lowed the car. Where he could, he 
stayed in the woods, running parallel to 
the road like a swift, silent outrider. At 
open places he lagged shrewdly behind; 
by short cuts through fields, by spurts of 
speed at the next patch of woods, he 
caught up again. It was an old trick and a 
simple one, he had played it often before; 
but never, as now, with such gnawing 
anxiety, such bewilderment and rage in 
his heart. 

Once, lumbering old rattletrap though 
it was, the car left him far behind. Then 
as he raced frantically along the dusty 
road under the fierce sun that beat down 
on his heavy red coat, his eyes were like 
a mad dog's eyes. But from the top of a 
long hill over which it had disappeared he 
glimpsed it again in the distance—glimpsed 
it just as it turned clumsily out of the 
highway and pointed its nose toward the 
distant mountains. 

After this it was easy. Up and down 
hill just ahead of him the car wallowed 
laboriously in the rcugh road. A 
seasoned bird dog, ke old Frank, 
has the endurance of a wolf. On 
hunting trips with his master he 
had often covered more than a 
hundred miles a day; but the heat 


and those first flying miles when F; 


the car was speeding had almost 
exhausted him, and he was grateful 
now for the shade and for the 
mountain streams into which he 
plunged to cool his boiling blood. 
Noon passed without a halt. The 
sultry afternoon wore on. And 
still the big setter 
followed in the 
shelter of the 
trees which shut 
in the road. To 
show himself 
meant death. 
And Tommy 
needed him alive, 
not dead. 

The car turned 
out of the road at 
last. It bumped 
a while through 
woods, stopped, 
and he sank down 
behind a bush. 
The sun had just 
set. For miles 
they had not 
passed a house. 

The men, stif, 
dusty, hot, got 
out. The heavy 
man’s hand was 
bandaged. Then 
the woman got 
out; then the boy. 
A great trembling 
desire seized the 
dog to rush for- 
ward, to let the 
boy know he was 
there. Ever 
muscle Beri 
But one of the 
men pulled a shot- 
gun out of the car, 
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and the dog bowed his head between his 
paws in a sort of shame. That was the 
symbol of his helplessness. That was what 
stood between his fangs and those men’s 
throats. 

He watched them unstrap the tent and 
drag it off to the depths of a thicket. Va- 
lises, telescopes, all the cheap pageantry 
of their trade, went the same way. They 
were staking everything on the prize that 
had walked into their hands that morning, 
coming like a little prince from that big 
white house, surrounded by broad fields 
rich with corn and tobacco. 

At last the man who had driven the car 
picked up the gun. The woman took the 
boy by the hand, but he drew back, look- 
ing up at her and holding to his hat. She 
spoke to him low and huskily, her face 
white. Then, as he perforce went with 
her, Frank heard him crying in the woods, 
heard the convulsive catches of his voice, 
saw the twinkle, through the trees, of 
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Suddenly the boy stopped breathless, Frank beside him. At 
the same time the two burly men down there by the pool 
glanced quickly his way. A moment they stared. Then one 
came forward, a smirking smile on his heavy, red face 
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€ white socks above reluctant sandaled feet. 

Eyes sullen and fierce, he rose and fol- 
lowed, hidden by the bushes and trees. 
Down the hill where a creek gurgled, the 
man with the gun turned. He was hard- 
jawed, pale-eyed. 

“Shut up!" he said to the boy. 

The convulsive sobs went on. 

“Shut up!” 

A few steps the dog rushed forward, hair 
risen all the way down his back. Then he 
sank down onthe ground. Forthe woman 
had dropped the bundles and was on her 
knees before the boy, her arm about his 
heaving shoulders. Her voice rang through 
the woods, husky and shrill. 

“He can't help it, Joe!” 

The crying had stopped now. But the 
sturdy little chest was still rising and fall- 
ing as the boy stood looking up with quiv- 
ering face at the man. The woman picked 
up her bundles, rose, and took his hand 
once more. Still holding to his hat, he went 
with her, in silence now, taking two little 
trotting steps to one of hers. 


"T REY spent the night in the woods, out 
of hearing of any chance passer-by along 
the road. Carefully hidden in the under- 
brush, old Frank watched them. Only once 
did he leave them. Then he went to the car, 
found a big chunk of side-meat wrapped in a 
aperunder the back seat, made his meal off 
is enemies, and came guardedly back, 
licking his chops. They were gone again 
before day. The rising sun found the car 
toiling upward into the echoing depths of 
the mountains. Just around the last bend 
in the road followed old Frank. 

Sometimes he stopped to drink at 
streams that came slipping down green 
walls of rock. His tongue hung out; he was 

aunt, dust-covered, weary-eyed. The 
ie mountaineers he passed looked at him 
with narrow suspicion, then back up the 
winding road where that curtained car had 
disappeared. With just a glance up into 
their faces, he galloped on. 

But when another car, long, black, shin- 
ing, like the one at home, swung suddenly 
around the bend just ahead, he stopped 
short. The weariness left his eyes, the 
stiffness went out of his muscles, his heart 
gave a great bound. Four sportsmen, such 
as he and his master associated with, 
bobbed comfortably up and down in the 
capacious seats. Their fishing rods were 
strapped to the side. He saw the twinkle 
in their eyes as they stopped. 

* What's up, old man?" they asked. 

Maybe he got a bit rattled. Anyway, he 
failed. He ran up the road in the direction 
of that other car, wheeled and ran back. 
He jumped up on the step with his front 

aws, he looked up with pleading eyes 
rom one face to another. 

“Those folks left him behind,” they said. 

"They assured him that it was a shame to 
treat a good old scout that way, but that 
he could catch up if he kept plugging. 
They threw him something to eat, wished 
him good luck, and left him standing in 
the road, looking after them with discon- 
solate eyes. 

After he had eaten the food and taken 
up his solitary pursuit he heard far below 
the sound of their car. Even their voices 
floated up to him. 

“I tell you,” said one, “it was an SO S! 
We ought to have followed him. Some- 
thing queer about that car." 

But they were gone, for all that, like the 
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friends who, whether we be man or woman 
or dog, daily pass us by, willing to help if 
they only understood. 

It was dusk when he caught up. The 
car had reached the top of the range it had 
been climbing all day. From behind a 
bush he watched it turn out of the road. 
Like some mammoth beast astray it 
bumped and swayed across a desolate 
field to a black thicket of stunted pines, 
huddled densely together. On the side of 
the thicket away Ron the road the car 
stopped, and old Frank crept into the 
pines and lay down. The men got out, 
then the woman, then the boy. 

He saw Tommy looking about in be- 
wilderment at this roof of the world, on 
which, a lonely little figure, he 
stood close to the woman. 
Again the longing seized the 
dog to rush forward, to let the 
boy know he, too, was here. But 
there were the men close by; i 
and in the car was the gun. 
Again he bowed his head be- 
tween his paws; and his eyes 
were deep with trouble. 

Suddenly the man who had 
driven the car turned. He 
pene at the woman and the 

oy, then toward 
the road. 

* Here—you get 
back in that car, 
kid!” he said. 

Tommy's face 
was white in the 
dusk, and he held 
tight to the skirt 
of the woman. 

"Did you hear 
me?" 

*He's dead tired, 
Joe!" snapped the 


woman. ty 
The man took a PES 

sudden  threaten- kad - 

ing step forward. -PAV 


In the thicket 

Frank rose quiver- 

ing to his feet. But with a quick move- 
ment the woman had: pushed the boy be- 
hind her. “Don’t you touch him, je 
she flashed. A moment she stood facing 
him, slim and defiant in the dusk. Then 
she took the boy's hand and they went 
back to the car. 

Suddenly Frank rose on his front legs, 
ears thrown back, eyes glowing wildly. It 
seemed to him that the boy had looked 
straight into the bushes where he lay. Cer- 
tainly for a moment he had pulled back on 
the woman's hand. Then he went on with 
her and they got into the car. But Frank 
still sat on his haunches, panting and chok- 
ing and panting again. 


T LAST he crept along the edge of the 
thicket and lay there close to the car, 
but still hidden. That glimpse into the 
boy's face had almost undone him. He 
wanted to go to the car, to scratch at the 
curtains. ut yonder, a hundred feet 
away, back and forth before a fire they 
had built, moved the men. And against 
the box they had taken from the car leaned 
the gun. 

He heard the voice of the woman, low, 
confidential, assuring, and his ears flat- 
tened with gratitude and trust. The man 
wouldn't hurt him, she was telling the boy. 
Sometimes he talked to everybody that 


way. He was an old grouch, that's what 
he was. She whispered something. 

“To-morrow?” the boy asked eagerl 

“Hush! Sure. That's it—to-morrow 

“Did F'ank go home, Nita?” 

“Sure he went home.” 

“I saw a dog in the bushes!” 

The woman laughed. ''You're seeing 
things, old scout. What about some sup- 
per?" ; 

She got out of the car and went quickly 
to the fire. Without a word to the men she 
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gathered up something to eat and came 
quickly back. Even in the darkness Frank 
could see the light in her eyes. - 

The boy must have gone to sleep soon 
after that. The moon, big, weird, sol- 


emn, rose slowly over a parallel range of 


mountains. Presently the heavy man got 
up, skirted the thicket, and stumbled" off 
across the field’ toward the road. The 
smell of him polluted the air no more. 
Then the woman came quietly out of 
the car and joined the other man at the 

re. 

"Where's he gone?” she asked. 

“To get the lay of the land ahead.” 

4€ oe?” 

€i ell?" 


went over to him, sat down beside him, 
took his hands in hers. "Let's take him 
home!" she pleaded. "Let's make a clean 
breast of it. Let's be straight. They'll 
pive us a chance—l know they will. 

hey’re like the kid—white. Let's turn 
round right now. I promised him we'd 
take him home to-morrow. Joe, I'd rath- 
er be dead than go on!" 

She rose when he rose, clinging to him; 
but he threw her of. “I’m tired of this 
sob stuff!” he cried. “Were in this thing 
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and we're goin’ to sec it 
through! The daddy'll 
come across, or PI 
wring the brat's neck!" 

“Oh!” she screamed 

She stared at him 
with white face, full of 
horror and fear and loathing. She turned 
and stumbled toward the car; the cur- 
tains closed upon her. Far in the night 
Frank heard her sobbing to:hers:lf. 

His eyes were green with hatred as he 
followed the car next day. A few crumbs 
of bread from the deserted camping place, 
a taste of potted meat from a can he held 
fercely between his paws while he licked 
the inside, had made his meager break- 
fast. There were times that day when, if 
the men had looked behind, they must 
have seen him. There were times when he 
would not have cared if they had. Weari- 
ly he trotted or loped along, tongue lolling 
out, collar loose on his neck. So another 
day wore on, and afternoon came. Then 
the car stopped, and again instinctively 
he turned aside into the bushes. 

Suddenly his panting ceased, he raised 
his head, and pricked his ears. From the 
valley below had come the smell of human 
habitations, and the faint tinkle of a cow- 
bell. Eyes bright in an instant, he watched 
the men climb stiffly out of the car ahead. 
They talked for a while, looking up and 
down the rough road they had eni fol- 
lowing, then down a shaded road that led 
pleasantly to the valley below. 

“There ain't an inch of gas left," said 
the man who had driven the car. “It’s 
the last chance for fifty miles." 


Old Frank Sees It Through, 


s 


Suddenly Frank rose 


a 


He pulled a big can out of the car, then 
he parted the curtains. 

“See here, kid, you want to keep damn 
quiet—hear?" 

No sound came from within. 

* Did you hear me?" 

The voice sounded muffled in a sort of 
sob. 


“Yes, sir! à 
“All right. Remember! I'm coming 
back." 


“You drive up to them bushes and 
wait," he said to his companion. Then, 
putting into his hip pocket something that 
flashed brilliantly, even pleasantly, in the 
sun, he picked up the can and started 
down the shaded road. The dog, fierce 
eyes shrewd, hair risen all the way down 
his gaunt back, rose guardedly, crept 
through the bushes, and followed. 


Qt» FRANK had been a companion 
of men all his days. He had hunted 
with them, shared their food and fre, 
looked up with steady, open eyes into 
their faces. He had never had a human 
enemy before. But now he stalked this 
man as his ancestors had stalked big 
game—muscles tense, head low between 
aunt shoulder blades, eyes hard and 
loodshot. When the man turned he 
would rush forward and spring at his 
throat. 

But the man hurried on. And thus they 
came suddenly out of the wilderness into 
a village that straggled up the sides of the 
mountains. There were glimpses of white 
cottages, of rambling steps leading to 

reen summer lawns, of white-clad, romp- 
ing children—children like Tommy Earle. 

Down the street glass knobs of tele- 
phone poles glistened in the sun. At the 
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front legs, ears thrown back, eyes 
glowing wildly. It seemed to him 
that the boy had looked straight 
into the bushes where he lay hid! 
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end of the street rose the 
white columns of a build- 
ing with a big, black, dust- 
covered car in front. Wom- 
en in white, children with 
nurses, salóow mountain 
folks, were abroad in the first 
coolness of the afternoon. It 
was the busy season, when 
the heat of the cities drives 
people to the fresh air of the 
mountains, and a hundred 
such. villages spring into life 
and laughter. 


HROUGH this holida 

crowd went the red-f. rd 
dusty man. Twenty paces 
behind followed the gaunt 
Irish setter. People stopped 
in the street to look back 
at him. Children pulled on 
their nurses' hands, thrilling 
to make friends with such a 
big dog, then pulled back, 
distrustful of the look in his 
eyes. Next to the drug 
store was a brick garage 
with a gasolene meter in 
front. About the entrance 
loitered a group of men. One 
was bigger than the rest and 
wore a wide-brim hat. - 

Through this group 
pushed the man with the ten- 
gallon can, and close behind 
now followed the gaunt Irish 
setter. It happened quick- 
ly, like one of those moun- 
tain tragedies that brood 
over such places, remnants of feuds that 
hang onto the skirts of civilization. Two 
muffled pistol shots broke the peace and 
security of the village and brought men 
running to the garage. For the man with 
the ten-gallon can had turned at last, and 
Frank had sprung straight at his throat. 

From the contusion came the hoarse 
shout, “Turn me loose! Let me kill that 
dog. He's mad as hell!" 

“Tve got the dog all right!" cried the 
big man in the broad-brim hat. “If he's 
mad I'll tend to him!” 

Plunging, barking, begging to be turned 
loose, old Frank was dragged backward 
across the cement floor. In the door of a 
glass-enclosed office the big man, holding 
tight to his collar, turned. 

“Here—you—Sam!” he panted. “Run 
to the hotel. Tell Mr. Earle—the gentle- 
man that just came with his wife—we got 
a man down here and a red Irish setter. 
Quick! Catch him bcfore he leaves!” 

Then they were in the office, the door 
was shut, the big man still holding to the 
dog’s collar. He was quiet now. But the 
blood that dripped slowly on the floor was 
no redder than his eyes. The door opened 
and he plunged forward. But it was a 
stranger—a young man with a star on his 
coat. è 
“Sam got’em, Sheriff,” he said; they're 
comin’. Shall I bring the man in here?” 

“No. Keep him out there. This fel- 
low’s still seein’ red.” 

[1] Hit?" 

"Ear. That's all.” 

“Well, he left his mark on that devil all 
right!" 

The young man went out. Still the 
sheriff held to the dog's collar. Still 
through the glass (Continued on page 208) 
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Human Nature— 
As the Country Editor Knows It 


By William Dudley Pelley 


Editor and Proprietor of the St. Johnsbury, Vermont, “Caledonian”’ 


HE American press is not made 

up of the great city journals 

with their hundred thousand cir- 

culations. The mass of it is 

composed of little papers pub- 
lished in towns with ten to thirty thou- 
sand inhabitants, from Plymouth Rock 
to the Golden Gate. 

They have circulations ranging from 
two to eight thousand copies; and their 
proprietors are often their own editors, 
ad-men, business managers, headline 
writers, and linotype machinists. Barring 
the country weeklies—which are steadily 
giving way to the small dailies—there are 
more of these than of any other class of 
American periodicals. 

You probably know the editor of the 
paper in your town. You know that he is 
greeted everywhere by his first name. 
When a little child comes to you, it is to 
the editor you carry the item for inser- 
tion, so that you may paste the clipping 
in a scrapbook which will some day be 
faded and yellow with age, or may send 
copies to relatives and friends afar, 
announcing the great happiness that has 
come to you. . 

When the daughter of your heart is 
married, with a ceremony which carries 
you within a hair’s-breadth of bank- 
ruptcy, you are careful to see that the 
editor gets one of the engraved invita- 
tions. And when the Great Sadness comes 
to you, it is to him you go for aid in 
putting the poor story of some spent life 
together as a sort of final ceremony for the 
dead. For the obituary in the local paper 
has come to be as vital a part of the last 
sad rites in the passing of a soul as the 
prayer that the minister makes at the 
grave. 

You know that the editor has his 
politics and his foibles, which you bear 
with patiently night after night, swearing 
periodically that you'll stop the paper if 
the sun rises on the morrow. 

But when the morrow turns up, as per 
schedule, you don’t stop the paper. Late 
that afternoon, some member of the 
family goes out to the front porch and 
comes back exceedingly wrought up if the 
carrier boy has skipped your household, 
or the wind has carried the concoction 
of community pabulum three blocks down 
the street. 

If the carrier boy has not skipped you, 
or the wind has not pilfered two cents 
from you, you deposit yourself in. your 
favorite morris chair, with your slippers 
on and your pipe in your mouth, and you 
read down the smudgy columns under the 
familiar heads, follow the same idiosyn- 
crasics in the editorial column, read the 
same names of your fellow townsmen and 
their daily activities in the " locals" —and 
turn back not less than four times to your 
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‘own ad on page seven, and wonder if it 


looks as big and important to the town- 
folk as it does to you. And so the daily 
paper comes out each evening somehow, 
and both you and the editor go down the 
hill of life together. 


UT did you ever stop to think how the 

editor of the little paper looks upon 
the people of his community and what he 
thinks of you? Have vou ever given your- 
self over to wondering what his outlook on 
life may be, and what he is called upon to 
put up with in the way of weird human- 
kind as he goes about lis labors week by 
week and year by year? In this most 
human of all businesses, have you ever 
stopped to consider the human family as 
the country editor sees it? 

For a good many vears I have been the 
head of a grimy little organization which 
acts from day to day as the social clearing- 
house for a typically American com- 
munity. Day by day, in this semi-com- 
mercial capacity, I come in contact with 
the long gamut of cranks, idiots, Judases, 
and angels in the hum: a family. And, 
like most country editors, I am in love 
with my job, or I would not stay in it. 
When 1 pass onward I shall be perfectly 
content to be remembered as a country 
editor who tried to do his duty by his 
community, and made the trains up and 
down the valley at four-thirty on time. 

In my experience with many news- 
paper propositions, in every capacity from 
carrier boy to toastmaster at the Board of 
‘Trade banquet, it has been brought home 
to me how very similar all these country 
dailies are; how every town has the same 
set of characters, who perpetually dupli- 
cate one another, and how very much 
alike human nature is at heart, after all. 
Can you pick vourself out in any of the 
following classifications? 

First let us consider the cranks, for 
without them the country editor's profes- 
sion might almost be a bed of roses. 

Of course the most pronounced crank 
is the man or woman who, as the office 
“devil” puts it, has "gone bugs” over 
some sort of social activity or propaganda. 
It may be prohibition or local option or 
woman suffrage; it may be politics; it 
may be the ramifications of the local 
school board, or it may be religion. 

Now, strange as it may read, these 
cranks are not lugubriously-frocked, lan- 
tern-jawed, sanctimonious folk of the 
Cotton Mather breed, who wear their 
hair long and roll their r's, as the public 
mind might conceive. them. As a rule 
they are bright, snappy-eyed, up-to-the- 
minute folk, abnormally well-read (at 
least in their chosen idiosyncrasy), who 
are often. leading citizens and best- 
advertisers, but who have allowed their 


zeal and enthusiasm to run away with 
their sense of proportion. 

They are usually high-strung and quick- 
tempered, prone to argument, with a 
positive knowledge that both their time 
and the editor's is valuable. And yet they 
do come into the office about once in so 
often and pull the paper up to look at its 
roots. Usually it 1s some editorial that 
is responsible. I have known countless 
cases where it was some statement in the 
" boiler-plate," that handy reading matter 
which the country editor buvs by the 
pound, but rarely reads himself. He does 
not dream that he is publishing what will 
aggravate anybody. But on some pretext 
or other the crank comes in and there is no 
peace in that office or that town until he 
has relieved his soul. 

I recall one little daily, with which I had 
much to do, published in a town whose 
leading clothier was one of the brightest 
business chaps ever met. He had 
educated himself, established himself in 
business, and had one of the most pro- 
gressive stores in the state. He was a 
rattling good advertiser, too, and kept it 
up year after year on a fine scientific basis. 
But his boy had been kept in the sixth 
grade one year when the father thought 
he should have been promoted—the 
opinion of several teachers, the school 
principal, and the superintendent of 
schools to the contrary notwithstanding. 
He took the matter up with the school 
board, and they wisely confirmed the 
general pedagogical judgment. 

From that moment he had it in for our 
town public school system, and his wrath 
lasted until long after the son was married 
and had children of his own. The slightest 
reference to the activities of our public 
school system brought him into the office 
loaded for bear. And he was some talker! 
Forenoon after forenoon he'd spend de- 
claiming words that weighed eight to the 
pound. Every time we put on a new cub 
reporter he'd get the boy in the back of 
his store and fill the poor young one full. 
We always knew when the boy had 
"made" Jenkins clothing store in his 
search for news items. 


HE second case I remember most 

vividly was that of a minister of the 
fighting sort. who was fully convinced 
that the country would never get another 
President that would exactly match up to 
Theodore Roosevelt. He never came in 
with a church notice or an ad for a 
chicken-pie supper in the vestry that he 
did not linger to lambast the man «ho 
happened to be occupying the Wh.te 
House at the time. He wanted an 
editorial written on the virtues of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt regularly once a week, and 
if he did not get it he went forth in the 
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MR. PELLEY AND HIS STAFF 


Mr. Pelley is the author of a number of remarkable short sto 

ries that have appeared in ''The American Magazine’’—the 
scenes of most were laid in the office of ‘“The Paris Daily Tele- 
£raph." The real paper which Mr. Pelley owns and edits is 
“The Caledonian," an evening paper with a two or three thou- 
sand circulation, published in St. Johnsbury, Vermont. We 
asked Mr. Pelley to write the legend for this picture. Here it is: 


From left to right: Robert MacKinnon, who keeps the creditors 
sweet, sees that the books show a profit, and is the most popular 
man on Saturday afternoons with the pay envelopes; Miles S. Gilman, 
who joshes the typesetting machines into getting out the news. When 
one balks he camps on the job until he finds the trouble. In other 
words he is the machinist-operator; Mrs. Alice Massey, our little 
lady reporter, who knows everybody in town and everything that 


happens in the community from the number of railroad wrecks on 
the Boston & Maine since 1890 to the state of health of Mrs. Brown's 
pet canary on Hill Street; Miss Margaret Robie, society editor, 


proof reader and trouble-fixer, who explains to everyone after the 
paper is out each day that none of the mistakes was intentional 
and will surely be made right on the morrow; Miss Florence Rouse, 
the girl who is never in a hurry, but does more work than all the 
rest of the office put together, takes the blame for everything, and 


is as happy when she goes home at night as when she comes ino” 
mornings—general all-around assistant to the Boss. The Boss 
(you'd never guess it in a million years of course): He just stuck him- 
self in to help fill up the picture; Miss Ruth Impey, who operates 
another one of the typesetting machines, whose proof is as pure as 
a baby's smile and who sets so much material there is sometimes no 
room for it in the paper and the foreman hangs it on the edge of the 
press; Arthur Boucher, who puts the forms together and then sees 
that the paper is printed on the big Duplex in such shape that the 
town can read it without having to go and wash its fingers afterward, 
and who never yet lost his temper when the front page was pied 
five minutes before press time; Mrs. A. M. Moran, otherwise known 
as “Annie,” who is Scotch to the core and doesn’t care who knows 
it, and who never yet took a back seat when it came to setting ads 
that made the lives of the local merchants a pleasure and a joy; 
Ray Packard, sometimes called the foreman or superintendent, but 
really the man who bosses the wĦole push, tells the Boss where he 
gets off, keeps the shop like a parlor, and talks simply frightful if 
the paper doesn’t go to press at two o'clock so as to make the east- 
bound trains. Altogether, a happy bunch who. never speak a cross 
word to one another. Any one of the crowd will go promptly on the 
war-path and scratch out eyes if anyone dares knock the paper in 
their hearing. 


highways and byways and declared there 
ought to be another paper in that town 
unbiased enough to give voice to public 
opinion. And that if his training and 
education and scruples did not hold him 
to the pulpit, by gad! he’d start one and 
see that the country got justice. He wrote 
us withering letters, when he should have 
been writing sermons, and you would have 
thought that all he was living for was the 
chance to be elected as a committee of one 
to go to the White House and assassinate 
the President on sight. 

This man is a type of many ministers, 
good men every one of them, who have 
some foible outside their pastoral duties 
which they feel slighted if the local paper 
does not propagate. I recall one pastor 
who had an especial animosity against 
street car conductors, and who spent a 


‘foray portion of his time, when away 


rom his flock, riding up and down with 
one eye on the register to see that the 


man on the rear platform rang up all his 
fares. As a whole, the editors look upon 
such with a sort of good-humored tolera- 
tion. 

I could devote a whole chapter to the 
cranks on woman suffrage. Ninety per 
cent of them, of course, are women. They 
consider that all editors have the usual 
male antagonism to them, and that the 
way to obliterate that antagonism is to 
come into the office and argue the editor 
out of it—generally just after dinner, 
when the editor has a paper to get out and 
the mail trains to catch. And thé editor 
must treat them courteously and listen to 
what they have to say, or their husbands 
—who always seem to be leading ad- 
vertisers, or the bankers who occasionally 
carry our overdrafts—will cut us off sum- 
marily as disturbers of domestic peace. 

They are always wanting to “conduct 
a department” on the subject, and they 
have rolls and rolls of manuscript as 


suitable material. And if, occasionally, 
under proper pressure, we are foolish 
enough to be the “goat,” we find our 
machine operators wading wearily through 
long treatises on the bondage of the ladies 
of ancient Egypt or a three-decker speech 
that body made somewhere out in 
California a year ago Washington’s birth- 


day. 

But if I could devote a chapter to the 
cranks on woman suffrage, what could 
I not devote to the “bores” with whom 
every newspaper editor is periodically 
afflicted? Their name is legion. 

There is the retired elderly gentleman 
who wants to**write forthe paper,” and who 
tells us so at great length, using forty min- 
utes to announce what we could say in 
three. Almost always he is just an old gen- 
tleman whom we are too kind-hearted to 
snub, and who comes in on his cane and 
waits patiently, too patiently, for his oppor- 
tunity to see us, (Continued on page 210) 


INTERESTING PEOPLE 


A "Failure" Who Made Good 


ESS than six years ago Charles C. 
Gates, a young Colorado mining 
engineer who had thrown up his 
profession because it kept him 
too much away from his home 

and his bride in Denver, invested his 
entire capital of two thousand dollars, 
besides every penny he could borrow— 
one thousand five hundred dollars—in an 
attempt to found a new industry. 

Inside of three months he was obliged 
to admit to the eighteen-year-old lad 
who was his one helper in his dingy little 
18 by 50 foot “factory” that the inven- 
tion on which his hopes were founded was 
a failure and that he was broke. 

“But the principle of this thing is 
right," he insisted. “I simply haven't hit 
the right method. When I do, I’ll make 
a million dollars in ten years.” 

Whereupon he began the discouragin 
struggle to find that better method. An 
to-day Charles Gates has made his million. 

At the age of forty-one he has turned 
that apparently dead little industry into 
a plant covering three large city blocks, 
and rapidly expanding over two more, 
with buildings and equipment that cost 
$2,500,000, with 1,200 exclusive repre- 
sentatives throughout the United States, 
with more than 1,900 employees, with 
sales last year in excess of $7,000,000, and 
with an appropriation of $450,000 this 
year for advertising alone. 

The eighteen-year-old lad who was Mr. 
Gates’s first employee still holds his job; 
but now that job is Superintendent of 
Sundries in the manufacturing depart- 
ment, paying a salary which very few 
twenty-four-year-old chaps are earning. 

The story of the rise in the business 
world of “Charley” Gates sounds almost 
like an Arabian Nights romance. He was 
born on a farm near Waterford, Michigan, 
and worked there until he was eighteen. 
'Then he went to Detroit and entered 
school, at the same time working for his 
board. Later he attended the University 
of Michigan at Ann Arbor, although he 
was obliged to “stand off” the treasurer 
for his entrance fees until he could earn 
the money at odd jobs. 

The only time he suffered real embar- 
rassment from lack of funds was when a 
girl friend died in Detroit. Dressed in 
overalls and carrying his one “good” suit 
in a bundle, he "rode the rods” to the 
city to attend the funeral. One dime con- 
stituted his entire capital. So he spent 
more than half a day tramping from one 
florist's shop to another, trying to get a 
bunch of flowers upon his promise to pay 
whgn the next vacation should give him 
a chance to earn the money. He got the 
flowers. And in due time he paid the bill. 

At Ann Arbor young Gates studied 
mechanical engineering. He got a job 
with the American Bridge Company and 
was sent to the copper country in northern 
Michigan. There he became interested in 
mining, and threw up his position to go 
to the College of Mines at. Houghton, 
Michigan, where he worked. his way 
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-miles around had been taken. 


through, being graduated in 1903 as presi- 
dent of the senior class and president of 
two fraternities. 

Then he went to Colorado, following 
his profession from mining camp to mining 
camp for ten years. Finally he wound up 
in Manhattan (later Goldfield), Nevada, 
where he soon proceeded to “corner” the 
limited water supply of the then tiny 
town. 

One day as he was riding over the hills 
he ran across a miner who had just made 
the first of the great “lucky strikes” of 
gold. At once Gates rushed off to locate 
and file a claim ahead of the crowd. On 
the way his horse threw him, resulting in 
injuries which kept him in bed for six 
weeks. When he got out every claim for 
But the 
town had grown many thousands in 
“boom” population, and he was able to 
dispose of his water rights for fifty 
thousand dollars cash. 

Most of this money Gates put into 
mining ventures, which for the time did 
not pay, tying up most of his funds. In 
fact, it was not until several years later, 
after he had become wealthy, that these 
properties began to yield large dividends. 

With small capital, “Charley” Gates 
returned to Denver and was married. He 


was tired of the nomadic existence neces- ` 


sary to the career of a mining engineer. 
The lure of mining camps was gone. He 
longed for the quiet of home life. So he 
began to cast about for a new vocation. 

Among the "Business Chance" ad- 
vertisements in a newspaper he saw the 
announcement of a man who, because of 
poor health, wanted to sell “the best 

rowing new business in Colorado." 

Gates investigated and found the man was 
manufacturing a leather cover for worn 
automobile tires. The inventor guaran- 
teed profits, from the start, of $250 a 
month. 

Gates borrowed $1,500, added this to 
the $2,000 which remained of his own 
capital, and bought the business—patents, 
machinery and everything. He hired a 
boy named Paul Steele and started in 
half of a rented storeroom. 

For months Gates and Steele pegged 
away—while the promised profits of $250 
a month dwindled steadily to less than 
$100. The business kept falling off; his 
patents were contested; and finally the 
conviction dawned upon him that “the 
best growing new business in Colorado” 
was a complete fizzle. 

Yet Gates did not give up and dis- 
card his business “lemon.” He knew his 
leather tire cover was a failure, but he 
believed that some kind of a cover for 
worn tires ought to be found that would 
hll a great need. Gradually his reasoning 
led him to this: Shoes made of leather 
were half-soled with the same material, 
leather. Why not "half-sole" rubber 
tires with rubber? He began to devote 
every minute he could spare to experi- 
menting with rubber Walcatee 

The making of them required special 


machinery and there was none. So Gate 
designed machinery and then made it 
with his own handle: When it wouldn't 
work he tore it down and rebuilt it, chang. 
ing and testing and improving it a score 
of times. 

A solid year he put in upon this expen 
mental work. And that took cash. Bur 
meanwhile, he had hit upon an idea that 
supplied most of this money. 

n the manufacture of his tire coven 
there was considerable waste of smil 
strips of leather. There seemed to be no 

ssible way to utilize these scraps unti 
he discovered that they were large enough 
to work into halters. So “Charley” 
Gates commenced the manufacture of 
halters. He and his boy helper made them 
all by hand, just as they made, adver- 
tised, packed, and marketed their tire 
covers. 

But Gates was at a loss for a convincin 
line of “selling talk” for his product uid 
one day he met the late Colonel William 
F. Cody, “ Buffalo Bill." Gates offered to 

ive Cody all the halters he wanted if the 
olonel would use them exclusively in his 
show. Cody accepted the offer. 

The next time the show came to Den- 
ver, Gates hunted up Colonel Cody and 
asked him how he liked the halters. 

“Fine!” said che showman. “Let me 
tell you what we're doing with them. 
When our bucking bronchos refuse to 
come out of their railroad cars, we get a 


` halter on them, hitch them to an elephant 


by a stout rope, and the elephant drag 
them out. Your halters are the only one 
we ever found that would stand that 
strain." : 

Right there “Charley” Gates found his 
“selling talk." He got photographs of 


.his halters being used in the elephant-and- 


broncho tug-of-war, published them to 
advertise his product, and in a few weeks 
the Gates halters were selling like hot 
cakes. 

The business began to grow to such an 
extent that Charles took his brother, John 
G. Gates, into partnership and moved his 

lant to larger quarters in an abandon 
livery stable. One day a young plumber 
was called into the shop to make some re 
pairs to a sewer, and while he worked he 
talked with “Charley” Gates. The young 
manufacturer’s enthusiasm so impress 
the plumber that he remarked: 

“Say! I believe you boys have a good 
thing here. Can’t you give me a job an 
let me grow up with the business!” 

The plumber went to work the next 
morning, becoming Gates’s first “skilled 
workman.” He made so good on hs 
desire to grow up with the business that 
to-day he is one of the highest-salane 
executives of the Gates Rubber Company. 

After a year and a half Gates perfecte 
his product, as well as the machinery tot 
making it, to the point where he had œn 
fidence in its worth. < Then he began «m 
other up-hill struggle, this time to ‘*! 
enough stock to put his invention on the 
market. A number of young men whe 
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Mr. Gates, after a long up-hill fight, is to-day at the head of a large, successful business. 


Interesting People 


CHARLES C. GATES AND FAMiLY 
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At one 


time—a few years ago—it looked as if he was going down and out financially. But he hung on, kept 
up his faith in a sound idea he had, worked like a terrier, and now he is putting his idea across 


risked a few hundred dollars each with 
Gates are now independent for life, while 
some of Denver's leading business men 
who laughed at the project have, meta- 
phorically speaking, bern kicking them- 
selves ever since. 

In seeking new men, Gates steadfastly 
refused to send out of his own city for 
skilled workers. He hired only home- 
town folk, teaching them the business 
himself. And he has adhered to this palicy 
so rigidly that only one man on his sta 
has been imported from outside of Colo- 
rado. Two days after this “New York 
expert" landed on his new job, Gates dis- 
covered that he had been born and raised 
in Denver! 

Four years ago it once moré became 
necessary for the Gates plant to seek 
larger quarters, and then it was that 
Charles Gates displayed his foresight and 
his iron nerve. Instead of even consider- 
ing any of the factory sites that were 
offered him close to the heart of town, he 
went several miles out into the suburbs 


and purchased five city blocks of land. 
When his friends heard what he had done 
they declared he was crazy. 

“What in the world will you do with 
five blocks?” they asked. 

“ Build on it!” said Gates. 

He erected a fairly large modern fac- 
tory, and began making pneumatic tires 
and various tire accessories, as well as 
half-soles and halters. One afternoon the 
construction foreman, while completing 
a few delayed odds and ends about the 
new plant, encountered “Charley.” 

“Well, Mr. Gates," he said, “PIL be 
leaving you in a few days. We're just 
finishing up." 

"No," replied Gates; “you won't be 
leaving. You can start next week on an- 
other building swich as large as this one. 
We outgrew this place before we moved 
in. 
That foreman never has left the Gates 
job from that day to this. As soon as one 
structure is completed he has to start 
another. 


“There is nothing unusual about our 
success," says "Charley" Gates. "Our 
business was built up through the usual 
business forces—advertising, organiza- 
Ttt develope of human relation- 
ship. 

Yet one glimpse through the Gates 
factory is sufficient to convince one of the 
unusualness of the whole establishment. 
Probably the finest cafeteria in Denver 
is maintained at the Gates plant for em- 
ployees. It is operated, strictly without 
profit, by a committee of the employees 
themselves. Then there is à large dance 
hall adjoining the cafeteria, where all 
employees are invited to go every day 
after luncheon. Or they may use the hall 
free at night. The company has its own 
band and orchestra. Frequently both the 
Gates brothers may be found dancing 
with their girl employees. 

Last fall when the Spanish influenza 
was sweeping the country, forty-three 
cases of the plague, with three deaths, 
cropped up in the Gates plant in one week. 


64 
Charley Gates promptly consulted the 
best physicians in the city. Then he tele- 
graphed for and hired a young man who 
Fad been in charge of physical training at 
one of the big army cantonments. When 
the man arrived, all the Gates employees 
were told they would be dismissed for ten 
minutes at ten o’clock in the morning and 
at three in the afternoon. They were in- 
vited to go out into the streets adjoinin 
the plant and “learn how to beat the flu; 
but they were not compelled to go. 
Nearly everyone turned out, however; 
and the former army physical instructor, 
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stationed upon a platform where he could 
be seen by everyone in the crowd, led 
the gathering in six minutes of simple, 
effective calisthenics. All—men and wom- 
en, boys and girls—liked the little period 
of relaxation and fresh air; and since then 
the exercises have been continued every 
day, rain or shine. 

Both “Charley” and John Gates drop 
whatever they are doing when the gong 
sounds, and hasten out to line up with 
their employees. They enjoy the exer- 
cises keenly. Now and then the calisthen- 
ics period arrives while Charles Gates is 


entertaining visitors or discussing busi 
ness with them. When this ‘happens, 
he induces his guests to go "vith him to 
the street; and usually they are so inter- 
ested that they join in the exercises with 
zest. 

“It pays," says “Charley” Gates with 
enthusiasm. ‘‘Soon after we started this 
thing, cases of influenza in the plant 
dropped to an average of only three a 
week. The increase in good health and 
business capacity is worth many time 
what these twenty-minute lay-offs each 
day cost us.” A. G. BIRCH 


An Omaha Woman Who is Doing a Big: Job 


ERHAPS there is no 

other city in the 

world to which so 

many women accom- 

pany their husbands 
when attending state and na- 
tional conventions as Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

"There's a reason. 

Omaha has a convention 
hostess, Miss Doris Goethe, 
the only convention hostess 
in the United States. 

Six years ago not more 
than six thousand wives and 
daughters accompanied hus- 
bands and fathers to Omaha in 
a year when the men attended 
conventions there. Last year 
upward of forty thousand 
women made such trips to 
Omaha. 

For six years Miss Goethe, 
in her position with the Bu- 
reau of Publicity of the 
Omaha Chamber of Com- 
merce, has in reality been 
the convention hostess of the 
city; but it was not until 
eight months ago that the 
bureau officially conferred 
that title upon her. Miss 
Goethe carved out a big and 
tremendously important job 
for herself, and after six years 
of effective activity along this 
line the Bureau of Publicity 
recognized the value of her 
work and found a name for 
it. The Bureau named her 
4« £ » 

Convention Hostess," gave 
her an office, provided desks, 
swivel chairs, Bling cases, and 
furnished her with stenog- 
raphers. 

n 1913, when Miss Goethe 
took up this work, forty-four 
conventions were held in 
Omaha, attended by thirty- 
five thousand delegates. Be- 
fore 1919 ends there will have 
been over one hundred con- 
ventions, and they will bring 
over one hundred thousand 
men and women to Omaha. 

Part of Miss Goethe's work is to keep 
accurate lists of the conventions scheduled 
for Omaha, keep in correspondence with 
the officers and give them such service 
preliminary to the conventions as they 
may need, such as making hotel reserva- 


tached to the Chamber of Commerce. 
to it that suitable entertainment is provided for the 100,000 
delegates to conventions who go to Omaha every year. She has 
organized her work so efficiently that they call her the "con- 
vention hostess" of the city. Miss Goethe has made herself a 
real hostess by taking a personal interest in the wives of the 
delegates. She plans automobile trips around the city, lunch- 
eons, and shopping tours, which have proved very successful 
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MISS DORIS GOETHE 


A young woman in Omaha who is doing good work. She is at- 


tions, printing badges, arranging for desk 
room in the hotel lobbies, and so on. But 
this enterprising woman has gone further: 
she is now sending out notices of the con- 
ventions for the officers of most of these 
associations, and is leading the officers in 


Her business is to see 


their own associations in their 
campaigns by mail for new 
members. 

So much for her efforts to 

- increase the membership of 
associations and therefore the 
attendance at the conven 
tions in Omaha. 

But the most striking fea 
ture of the work, by far, is 
the way this hostess has as- 
sisted the wives and daugh- 
ters of delegates to thes 
meetings. From the very 
first, Miss Goethe has made 
herself a real hostess by tak- 
ing a personal interest in the 
women. Sheorganizes theatre 
parties for them at the expense 
of the Bureau of Publicity, 
plans automobile touring 
trips around the city, lunch- 
eons, and shopping tours. 

In the shopping tours, Miss 
Goethe has been careful to 
avoid possible criticism of 
favoritism to any one depart- 
ment store. She merely ar- 
ranges these tours, and then 
turns them over to some local 
woman who has friends in the 
party. She will not accom- 
pany a shopping party in 
person. This, she feels, would 
tend too much to commer- 
cialize her service. 

A man's convention, most 
assuredly, is the convention 
of the Missouri Valley Veteri- 
nary Society. Six years ago, 
the records show that exactly 
ten women accompanied their 
veterinary husbands to this 
convention at Omaha. But 
they found there Miss Goethe, 
and they went home feeling 
as though they had had a de 
lightful vacation at the home 
of a personal friend. 

They told their friends, and 
last year, when the convention 
met, sixty-five women accom 
panied husbands and fathers. 

This is only one example, 
but it shows a gain of over 

five hundred per cent. Multiply this by 

the one hundred conventions Omaha now 

has annually, and one gets an idea of the 

army of women that each year visit Omaha. 
Is a convention hostess worth while? 
In Omaha, yes. A. E. LONG 


Here p a Man Whose Hobby Has Made Him Famous 


N A FINE old homestead in the 

fertile Bow Creek Valley in 

Kansas is a man whose recipe 

for happiness can be summed 

up in eight words—have faith, 
work hard, and get a hobby. And it is 
on the last four words he lays special 
emphasis. 

Hobbies are curious things—they seem 
to happen along when least expected. 
The plucking and turning over 
of a leaf of common Redroot 
or Amaranthus caused Elam 
Bartholomew, farmer, to evolve 
into Elam Bartholomew, scien- 
tist. In a state which abounds 
in successful farmers he has 
the distinction of being able to 
produce more fruit and garden 
truck per unit of space than 
anyone else. But it is as a 
scientist and classifier extra- 
ordinary of fifty thousand spec- 
imens of fungi that his name 
has become known in scientific 
circles the world over. 

Born at Strasburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1852, brought up on 
a farm in [llinois, attending 
school only for the winter 
sessions, at twenty-two years 
of age Elam Bartholomew fell 
a victim to the Kansas fever 
and trekked as far west as 
Fort Hays in that state. Then, 
going north, he staked out a 
homestead for himself in Bow 
Creek Vallev. And there on 
the original homestead he lives 
to-day. 

Mr. Bartholomew has al- 
ways had the bump of obser- 
vation, and while pursuing his 
farm work he would often 
come across plants that were 
entirely new to him. He 
started in to collect them, out 
of sheer curiosity, and later 
attempted a systematic classi- 
fication. When he had learned 
the names of fifty grasses and 
four hundred and sixty flower- 
ing plants he felt he had come d 
to the end of his botanical re- 
searches. But at this juncture fate in the 
person of a professor of botany passed by 
and asked to see his herbarium of plants. 
On the way to the house the professor 
plucked a leaf of common redroot, and 
showed Mr. Bartholomew a tiny patch of 
fungus growing on the under side. 

The turning over of the leaf proved the 
turning point in his life. As the professor 
discoursed on the patch of fungus Mr. 
Bartholomew saw a new world opening 
up before him—a realm of wonder, then 
unexplored to any very great extent by 
scientists and experts. He was told, how- 
ever, that before he could wander in the 
microscopic botany field he would have 
to have a good understanding of Latin. 
But he wasn't going to let a little thing 
like that dampen his newborn ardor. 
What matter if he had only a district 
school education! If Latin was the open 
Sesame to the study of fungus growths 

atin would be learned. 

Night after night, by the light of a 
guttering candle, he toiled over Latin 


names. Slowly at first the great book of 
nature opened her pages for h:m. After 
a hard day's work in the fields, when the 
feeding and watering of the stock had 
been attended to, and all those seemingly 
endless chores that:a man has to do on a 
farm were disposed of, he would pore 
over his books and the specimens he had 
found and lose himself among nature's 
fresh wonders. Night after night the 


ELAM BARTHOLOMEW 


A Kansas farmer who is a great botanist. 
Read his story and see how much a man 
can accomplish just by following a hobby 


earth yielded up the fascinating secrets 
of her parasitical plant life, new specimens 
were named arid classified, and revealed 
to him their habits. 

And what habits fungi have! Clinging 
to their host plants, some they ruthlessly 
destroy, others they encourage in their 
growth. They are of distinct races, having 
distinct tastes. Some thrive on rye and 
barley but refuse to attack wheat and 
oats, others act vice versa. Whole crops 
will be ruined by the incursion of a 
certain species, and its eradication is a 
terrible problem; others will invade tree 
roots, causing them to become deformed 
or to die of dry rot. On the other hand, 
the exotic and aristocratic orchid needs a 
fungus-infected soil to germinate its seed- 
lings. Rhododendrons, heath and many 
other flowering plants pine when taken 
away from their fungus-infected peat. 
Here arises a paradoxical parasite—one 
that gives more than it takes. 

Every autumn Mr. Bartholomew packs 
a small grip, ties up a flower press, takes 


down his specimen bag from the wall of 
his fireproof laboratory, and buvs a ticket 
for some remote corner of the United 
States. He has traveled and collected 
specimens from every state in the Union, 
in addition to Canada and parts of 
Mexico. To him belongs also the unique 
distinction of having collected . more 
specimens in a given length of time than 
any other scientist, his record being fif- 
teen thousand in fourteen days. 

His private herbarium now 
numbers well over fifty thou- 
sand distinct specimens. Thou- 
sands of commercial specimens 
are annually distributed by 
him to agricultural colleges, 
government experiment sta- 
tions, and the leading univer- 
sities of America and Europe. 
In return, he receives from 
them thousands of other speci- 
mens, which he classifies. He 
studies and describes their 
habits and, if the species 1s 
likely to become a menace to 
any particular crop, he tells 
how to eradicate the pest. He 
also issues two publications on 
the subject of fungi which are 
read by scientists everywhere. 

So keenly has he promulgated 
his research work that scien- 
tific associations and academies 
have been delighted to honor 
him. The State Agricultural 
College of Kansas conferred 
the degree of Master of Science 
upon him, a degree most honor- 
ably and hardly won. Tempt- 
ing offers have been held out 
to him by colleges. But Elam 
Bartholomew refuses to leave 
his homestead. He loves the 
fields in which he so patiently 
labored in his younger days, 
the great avenues of walnut 
and ash and cottonwood that 
he planted to beautify the place 
aud ip whose shade his six boys 

and one daughter played and 

grew up. Besides, he has iden- 

tied himself closely with the 

life of the farm community. 
His neighbors honor him as the leading 
farmer and stockman in his county, as 
an expert horticulturist, and as a man 
interested in church affairs. 

The curse of routine work is that it 
makes one old, and the blessing of a hobby 
is that it keeps one young, especially where 
that hobby is the exploring of some un- 
known field, the discovery of some fact in 
nature or life that has not been known be- 
fore. Such a hobby as Mr. Bartholemew's 
widens his mental horizon, rests his mind 
by taking it off its routine, and enables him 
to come back to his farm work refreshed. 

Sixty-six years of age, blessed with a 
wonderful physique and capable of doing 
a day's work that would weary many a 
man half his age, he is supremely satisfied 
with life. He has chiseled a place for him- 
self with the simplest of tools—patience 
and hard work—tools that are to every- 
body's hands. The great Book of Nature, 
open and free to all, has furnished him 
his hobby and his greatest happiness. 

E. F. TINKER 
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A Great Painter of the Vanishing West 


HEN Charlie Russell, the 
color historian of the van- 
ishing West, had painted so 
many pictures of Indians, 
cowboys, and gorgeously 
colored Western landscapes that he could 
build a summer home wherever and how- 
ever he chose, he went back to the Rocky 
Mountain wilds of northwestern Mon- 
tana, where as a boy he had lived for 
six care-free months with the Blackfeet 
Indians as the guest of Creeping Thunder. 

The pine and birch woods and glacier- 
fed lakes had been part of an Indian reser- 
vation when Charlie Russell knew them 
first in the late eighties; they belonged to 
the Government when he went back 
fifteen years later and built his now 
famous log studio, Bull Head Lodge. Six 
years afterward the Government saw what 
the Indians and the young cowboy artist 
had seen, and it made the rugged fifteen 
hundred square miles of grandeur into 
the Glacier National Park. 

In the old days before fame singled him 
out, Charlie Russell lived in a tepee with 
the fire in the middle and the smoke going 
out through a hole in the pointed top. He 
carried his paints in an old sock and 
painted when he had time, with no 
thought that his pictures would some 
day hang on Eastern gallery walls. But 
the views from in front of the wigwam or 
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from the back of a lazily loping pony, 
which he transferred with unfinished 
technique to his little canvas, were the 
same that he now sees from his famous 
cabin studio and puts into pictures that 
make the whole West proud. 

Once Charlie Russell went to Saint 
Louis to study at an art school. They 
set him to work drawing from a plaster 
cast of a foot, while he was visionin 
cloud-piercing peaks and red men garbe 
in rainbows. 

“I tried,” he said, in telling about it 
afterward, “because I wanted to learn 
what they had to teach. But it was no 
use, I couldn’t do anything. I had to 
get out of doors and. paint something 
living and big." 

The clustered cabins of Bull Head Lodge 
stand high above a cool mountain lake 
surrounded by glaciers and mountain 
peaks. The large living cabin, which also 
serves as the sleeping cabin, is furnished 
with numerous cots and disappearing 
beds. These are secluded at night b 
two-fold screens of white muslin, eac 
panel decorated by some artist who has 
spent a summer at the Lodge. All the 


cabins are lighted with skylights as well 
as windows, because it was found that 
the studio where the high light was a 
working necessity was the brightest- and 
best, catching the light above the forest 


even on the gray days, that come rarely 
in the Rockies. - 

In Great Falls, where he works during 
the winter months, Mr. Russell also has 
a log cabin adjoining his home. But from 
late June until the first snow falls he 
paints his cowboys and Indians and won- 
derful scenic effects in his sky-lit moun- 
tain cabin, whose open door looks out 
over the old hunting grounds and homes 
of his friends, the Blackfeet Indians. 

He rises early while the lake in front 
of his cabin is still gray and silver, and 
the rose and gold of the morning is yet 
high on the mountain tops. Mixing up 

ancakes with the skill of his cowboy days, 

e breakfasts and goes to work. 

Many guests are called to Bull Head 
Lodge; but they are not invited for hunt- 
ing, or fishing, or any strenuous outdoor 
sports. Charlie Russell fishes but little, 
and only once did he try to hunt for 
pleasure. Then he hesitated so long while 
the young deer stood within easy range 
and looked at him, that the friend who 
was coaching him called softly, ‘‘ Fire 
quick, or I’ll get him myself.” Charlie 
answered with a sharp movement by 
which he not only dropped his own gun 
but struck his friend’s from his sr 

“I can't kill him," he said; ** and PI 
be hanged if I'll let you." 

ESTELLINE BENNETT 


CHARLIE RUSSELL —AND HIS FAMOUS BULL HEAD LODGE MA 


Russell is famous as the painter of Indians, cowboys and gorgeously colored Western 


landscapes. 


In the summer he lives at Bull Head Lodge—shown in this picture. 


In the winter he works in a log cabin adjoining his home in Great Falls, Montana 
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“Comrade, you are right in line 
Boosting all I do . 
We'll be reconstructed fine 

If, all will work like you." 


Y. | To supply nourishing food at a reasonable price, to 
promote wholesome living, to build up the nation in 
body and purse—all these good aims of Uncle Sam are 
aided and abetted by Campbell’s Tomato Soup. 

It is not only a tempting appetizer but a consistent t 
and valuable body-builder. k 

It strengthens digestion, improves health and working x 
power, and is high food value for your money. : 


& Order this wholesome soup by the dozen or the case. 
| This is real economy. | 
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Good Bookkeepin 


is Easy and Economica 


Bookkeeping is a history of business written in the 
simplest language—figures. 
The basis of good bookkeeping is accuracy, both in 
putting facts on paper and in analyzing results. 
Burroughs bookkeeping has in it every necessary 
tre ate E element of good bookkeeping. 
Adding, Bookkeeping Burroughs bookkeeping is easy because the figures are 
A'S C of Business—are in plain type, because there can't be mistakes in addition or 
grours of Burroughs Ma. Subtraction, because the totals are automatically extended. 


chines, in which are many 


de too ou B COUPE Burroughs Bookkeeping is economical because it is so 
your panker or telephone Simple, so accurate, so free from those errors that mean 
Deed Wish teen ero 213 ia wasted hours, because it takes all the short cuts and records 


la Mae so clearly the vital facts about the business. 
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Good Stock — 
is Just Good Bookkeeping 


Exactly the same principle applies to stockkeeping. 
Take the case of the Patton Paint Company, of Milwaukee: 

“Our two Burroughs Stockkeeping Machines,” said Mr. E. L. Theurer, fac- 
tory manager, “have made possible a reduction of about 20 per cent in our stock 
of raw materials and finished products, because we always know exactly what 
we have on hand. 

“They have enabled us to keep an accurate perpetual inventory, to keep up to the minute 


on 2100 entries a day, to know exactly how much of every item is on hand at any time, and to 
supply data tothe auditor so promptly that he can close his books ten days earlier than ever before.” 

That’s what this concern does with two Burroughs Machines and two girl operators, one 
giving only half her time to this work. 

Any company can keep just as accurate a record of stock and do it just as easily by taking 
advantage of Burroughs ability to print, add, subtract, automatically extend balances and to do 
away with the little errors of arithmetic that make pen-and-ink stockkeeping such a compli- 
cated, tiresome, troublesome task. 


Machines 
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The Rough-Shod Mr. Billings and Where 
His Ride Led Him 


folder by the lack of it. You'll have to 
come down out of your clouds and attend 
to business, that’s all. Well! Gimme the 
photo, and I’ll have some more cuts made. 
I've got to take the stuff in to-day. I may 
be late for my train now on account of 
this foolishness.” 

Two hours after Billings had gone, 
Singer, the president's secretary, came 
into the office with the missing engraving. 

“Mr. Welton wanted a print from this 
the other night, about six o'clock," he 
siid. "I came over here, and you'd all 
gone; but I rustled out the cut and took 
it over to the ‘Journal’ office, where they 
made me some prints. I just thought to 
bring it back. Bet you never missed it." 

Charlie assured him that they had 
missed it badly, and impressed upon him 
the necessity for leaving a record should 
any similar purloining be necessary in the 
future. Then he penciled a brief state- 
ment of the matter, and left it, with the 
cut, on Billings's desk. When that worthy 
came in at four o'clock, he read the paper, 
crumpl«d it up and flung it into the waste 
basket. - Then, shoving the cut over on 
Truman’s desk, he turned with a yawn 
to his letters. Mary Harding shot a swift 
glance at Truman, with a little grimace 
for comment. Charlie quietly proceeded 
with the numbering of photographs. 

Naturally a quiet and modest fellow, 
Charlie had never suspected that his gen- 
uine enthusiasm for the methods and 
products of the Durabelt Company and 
the detailed and practical knowledge 
which he had gained without definite plan 
for its application were in themselves of 
any particular value. President Welton 
was perhaps the only one among the 
officers who began to have an idea of the 
possible usefulness to the organization of 
qualities other than the mechanical and 
commercial ones. Once or twice lately 
he had puzzled his associates by intimat- 
ing that even the despised and distrusted 
“artistic temperament” might have busi- 
ness uses. But he had never associated 
any such ideas with the personality of the 
quiet young assistant in the advertising 
othce. As far as he thought of Truman 
at all it was as one of the minor clerks 
whose steadiness and fidelity would make 
him a useful assistant in routine work 
for the next quarter of a century. 


TR UMAN himself hardly knew why he 
was in the advertising department. 
Probably he would have said, if ques- 
tioned, that he had some ideas about belt- 
ing that he wanted to get before other 
people. The accounting room gave no 
opportunity for this, and he did not feel 
that he ad the qualities that make a suc- 
cessful traveling salesman. It was evident 
that his chief disliked him; of late it was 
getting harder and harder to do anything 
that would meet Billings’s approval. But, 
like many mild-mannered and gentle- 
spoken men, Truman had more than his 


(Continued from page 40) 


share of obstinacy. He had believed that 


he could learn to write advertising, and 
wasn’t convinced that he had been wrong. 

To himself, he would have acknowl- 
edged another reason for enduring so 
much of Billings’s browbeating: Mary 
Harding’s black eyes were the prettiest he 
had ever seen, and he just had to find out 
whether she made fun of him because he 
was such a bashful and awkward fellow or 
whether she liked him a little, and whether 
she would accept the next attractive invi- 
tation that came from the advertising 
manager. Of late this problem had be- 
come so interwoven with his other per- 
plexities as to cause an almost complete 
reversal of his sane and orderly habits, 
making his nights wakeful and filling the 
daylight hours with dreams. 


O days later the July issue of the 

* Messenger" came in from the printers, 
and Billings found a copy on his desk 
when he arrived at nine o'clock. He spent 
three minutes looking it over, then called 
out: 

"Oh, Truman, this stuff is rotten! 
That's what it is—r-o-t-t-e-n.” 

A hot flush surged across Truman's 
face. For a moment he did not reply. 
Then he said quietly: 

“You had a chance to stop it or change 
it when I showed it to you two weeks ago." 

“Oh, I was in a hurry then, and couldn't 
stop to bother with it. But I see I've got 
to take off my coat and get after this 
thing. As long as it was just for the work- 
men here, it didn't matter; but if they're 
going to send it out far and wide, it's got 
to be a whole lot different. Look at that 
drivel about Jim Westcott's new baby and 
the Girls’ Club dance! Then here's another 
of your famous articles, * Durabelt Fabric 
Transmission!’ Tells about the first man 
that ever raised cotton, I suppose, and 
how canvas was invented right after the 
Stone Age. That'll never sell any fabric 
belt. We got to hammer home the points 
of Durabelt material, and say Durabelt to 
'em forty times on every page. This stuff 
of yours might interest a college professor. 
He might say it was a very nice essay, but 
he wouldn't buy ten feet of belt in a life- 
time." 

Charlie cleared his throat: 

“Perhaps, if you'll read the article, 
you'll find it contains reasons why people 
should buy Durabelt material and why 
they may expect good service from it.” 

“Thats it. Maybe 1 would; but I'm 
not going to read it, and I'm just like 
thousands of other practical men. They'll 
pass it up, too. In this day'n'age we got to 
have stuff hot off the griddle. We can't 
wait six hours for pea soup to boil." 

For a moment lruman could not trust 
himself to speak. From her desk, ten feet 
behind him, Mary could see that his ears 
were very red and that the veins in his 
neck were swollen and purple. She held 
her breath, expecting a torrential out- 


burst. But when finally Truman replied 
it was in a voice more cold and even than 
usual: 

“It seems, nevertheless, that quite a 
number of people find the ‘Messenger’ 
worth reading,’ 

* Oh, yes," burst out the other, in a 
tone of uncontrollable disgust. “Some 
boobs that don’t know anything about 
what a house organ should be, and are 
tickled to death at having their names put 
on the mailing list, have written in here, 
saying it’s fine—they never want to miss a 
number, and so forth. Don’t you know, 
Truman—you would know if you had any 
experience in publicity—that there’s a 
certain number of those d—d fools on every 
mailing list? It don't make any difference 
how rotten a publication is. There's sure 
to be some of 'em that's pleased; and they 
fall all over themselves to write letters 
about it, hoping, of course, that you'll 
publish their letters and they'll see their 
names in print." 

And, having sunk the ship that bore 
Truman’s hopes and fears with this shot 
at the water line, Billings clapped on his 
hat and went out across the yard to the 
office of the sales manager. 


TURNER, the sales manager, was a 
crony of Billings’s. They were both 
enthusiastic sportsmen, and held views on 
the vital matter of hunting dogs just 
sufficiently divergent to give opportunity 
for endless discussion. In business they 
worked together fairly well, each being 
adept in the art of bestowing inexpensive 
praise where it might possibly bring large 
returns of advantage, and in avoiding any- 
thing which resembled poaching on the 
other’s preserves. 

They had been discussing the approach- 
ing Sales Convention for half an hour 
when an office boy came in and laid on 
Turner’s desk a copy of the July “ Mes- 
senger.” Turner picked it up and glanced 
over the illustrations. Then he said 
heartily: 

“Oh, say, Billings, you fellows are cer- 
tainly doing a good job on this house 
organ. It’s alive, somehow, and means 
something. The boys keep bringing in 
more requests to put this one and that one 
on the mailing list. They say it helps sell 
goods." 

Billings blew several smoke rings before 

he replied: 
_ “Yes, we've put quite a little thought 
into it. We're going to make it a whole lot 
better, though. Guess we'll make it the 
magazine size, and reproduce some of the 
best of the ads." 

"Good work!” exclaimed Tumer. 
“Don’t let it get away from the personal 
side of things, though. ‘The boys say it 
makes customers feel as if the Dura elt 
Manufacturing Company were real folks 
instead of just a big institution." 

[he conversation lagged after this, and 
the advertising manager strolled back to 
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ty— 
7c 
3 for 20 


LITTLE BOBBIE, 
a small cigar, but 
very high in quali- 


c 


PATIENCE 


In spite of our best 
efforts we cannot at pres- 


ent Copas quite 


no 


enough 
ars to 


diy. as om this con- 
remedied, 


dition will be remedi 


GENERAL CIGAR 


CoO., 


Inc. 


Š Vest-pockels and mild Havana 


EST-POCKETS the length 

and breadth of the land re- 
joice in the fragrance of Robt. 
Burns mild Havana. 

A fragrance to be proud of, 
friends! For through the storm 
and stress of economic change, 
good Robt. Burns has kept stead- 
fastly true to his high character. 

Come what might, no liber- 
ties have been taken with his 


full Havana filler. The vigilant 
care in curing, which gives to 
that Havana its rare mildness, 
never for a moment was relaxed. 

The result is a cigar of out- 
standing value. So plain is this 
fact to experienced smokers that 
the demand for Robt. Burns 
still grows by leaps and bounds. 


BZeneral Ca. Cor... 


119 West 40th Street, New York City 


HAVE YOU TRIED ONE LATELY? 


bek? Burna Cigar 


ROBT. BURNS Longfellow 
(Foil- ___Feil-wrapped) 1 15c 
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Mornings 
Puffed Riceor Corn Puffs with cream 


Puffed Wheat—thin, toasted whole- r ] : 
and sugar or mixed with any fruit. 


wheat bubbles—in a bowl of milk. 


Toasted Bubble Grains 


Here are whole grains—Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. Corn Puffs are corn 
hearts puffed. . 

Puffed Wheat in milk forms practically a complete food. All the needed ele- 
ments, including minerals and vitamines, are there. 

All are steam exploded—puffed to 8 times normal size. In fact, a hundred mil- 
lion steam explosions occur in every kernel. Every atom is fitted to digest. 

There are scores of ways to serve them. One is to crisp and butter for children 
to eat dry. Use like nut meats in home candy making—scatter in your soups. 

As breakfast dainties they hold premier place. And nothing makes the milk 


dish so attractive. 


Don't make them occasional foods. The three kinds offer variety. 


The more children eat the better. The less they eat the more they want of 
something not so good. 


Puffed Puffed Corn 
Wheat Rice Puffs 
Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 


Nutty, Fluffy Pancakes 
Made with Puffed Rice Pancake Flour Mixture 


Now we offer another delight in pancake 
flour containing ground Puffed Rice. It 
makes such pancakes as you've never tasted. 
Try it. The flour is self-raising, so you simply 
add milk or water. Our experts worked for 

, two years to secure this ideal blend. 


| The Quaker Qais @mpany 


Sole Makers 


his office. Charlie Truman was busily en- 
gaged in completing several details of his 
work preparatory to his two weeks’ vaca- 
tion, which was to begin the next day. It 
had been arran that he should go to 
Minneapolis and Saint Louis before his re- 
turn to the factory and secure a number 
of photographs o£ Dirabelang in use in 
the plants of large customers. 

The advertising manager was appar- 
ently not as busy as usual. After dictating 
half a dozen letters, he spent some hours 
with pencil and paper before him without 
producing any tangible results, and left 
the plant in his automobile in the middle 
of the afternoon. 


N ANTICIPATION of his three weeks’ 

absence, Truman had been working 
overtime on the matter for the August 
issue of the “Messenger.” It had not 
been a task to him. He had contentedly 
spent long evenings in his den at home in 
the production of characteristic articles, 
embodying what appealed to him as the 
romance of a great industry, and in 
selecting and arranging illustrations. 
Mary had found time br the typewriting 
on days when letters were not quite as 
numerous as usual or between five and six 
o'clock at night. Only the night before 
Charlie had estimated the bulk of the text 
and peur and made a complete layout 
for the printers. Two columns had been 
left oper for later news items of the or- 
ganization, and these Mary was to secure 
and send to him at Mirror Lake. 

At five o'clock, however, Truman col- 
lected all the “Messenger” matter and 
placed it in a large envelope with several 

s he was preparing to take home. 
Mary was at work, placing the wrappers 
on copies of the July issue, an occupation 
which did not prevent her from watching 
him keenly, Meetin her glance, Charlie 
gave vent to a bitter little laugh and came 
and leaned on the table opposite her. 

"I haven't any matter ready for the 
August issue,” he said slowly, “nothing 
that I'm ready to hand in." 

“Oh!” said Mary, pausing with a 
wrapper in mid-air and opening her eyes 
widely. “It'll be late then, won't it? 

“No, not if somebody else gets busy. 
Perhaps I sha'n't write up the "Messenger? 
any more, anyway." 

*Oh, Charlie! You don't mean that 
you're not coming back?" 

*Well no, I don't mean just that, 
although apparently I’m not a success in 
this office, and my place in the accounti 
department was satisfactorily filled long 
ago. For that matter, I shall look about 
a little while I’m away. It's not very en- 
couraging, for I don't know much aside 


from Belang: and I suppose Mother would 
hate awful y to leave here where all her 
friends are." — 


Tears glistened on Mary's eyelids. She 
fint down the wrapper and rose from her 
chair. 

“Charlie Truman,” she cried, “don’t 

ou believe what that old crank says! 
n't you believe it for a minute. I don't. 
He's just down on you because you can do 
some things better'n he can. I believe in 
my soul he's jealous.” 

ire ied eyes lit up with the rare 
smile that Mary had told herself made him 
almost handsome. 

“It’s good to hear somebody stand up 
for me that way. But, after all, Billings 
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**Listen, Tommy! Here's where we stop spending money. 


No new furniture for us this year. 


I'll give the shabby 


pieces a coat or two of Mahogany ‘‘61’’ Floor Varnish |" 


‘That’s fine, Bes! And I'll lend a hand. We can use that 
money to pay up our Liberty Bonds!" 


,, Making old things do for a while, by using 

'*61'' is a good way to save money.  ''61" 
is that heelproof, marproof and waterproof 
varnish that first became famous as a floor 
varnish. It is now used as a general all 
' round varnish, wherever great durability is 
required. 


**61"* stains and varnishes in one operation, 
without showing laps, streaks or brush marks, 
as the color and varnish are most carefully and 
intimately combined. Eight beautiful, semi- 
transparent wood-stain colors to choose from. 


“61”? will give you not only a beautiful 
surface on your furniture, woodwork, floors 
and linoleum, butalso lasting service. It pro- 
duces a tough, elastic veneer that really protects 
your property as well as beautifies it — one 
characteristic that too many varnishes lack. 


ee = With a Hammer 


N/A, a AZ 


Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 
In Canada address 3 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


The tough, elastic surface of ‘61’? resists 
wear; will not mar nor scratch white. The 
tramp and scuffle of' children’s feet, the 
moving about of furniture, the soapy suds 
used by the scrublady, will not harm it. 
Send for Color Card and Sample Panel 
finished with ‘“61.’’ Try the hammer test 
on the sample panel. You may dent the 
wood, but the varnish won’t crack. 

If you are building or decorating, engage 
a good painter. He knows Pratt & Lambert 
Varnishes, and will be glad to use them. 

Pratt & Lambert Varnishes are used by 
painters, specified by architects and sold by 
paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 

Our Guarantee: If any Pratt t9. Lambert 
Varnish fails to give satisfaction, you may have 
your money back. 


61 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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**67** COLORS 
Light Oak 
Dark Oak 
Mahogany 

Walnut 
Forest Green 
Cherry 
Natural 
. Dull Finish 
Ground Color 


Vitralite, the ra 
Life White Enamel, 
is as white as snow 
and smooth as 
cream. Then too, 
it is economical as 
paint, because it 
covers so well, 
spreads so far and 


lasts so long. 
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How many folks will you remember ? 


Lok ahead now to Christmas 


PROMINENT British woman, visiting in the United 
States since the war was ended, said: “What impresses 
me here is that you Americans still have smiling faces. 

In England no one is happy any more, except the little chil- 

dren.” 


Selfish though it may seem to say it, America is today the 
most fortunate nation in the world—wealthier, more comfort- 
able, more hopeful, happier. 

Grave problems, serious dangers, still loom on our horizon. 
But we must keep this priceless gift of good spirits, of cheerful 
energy and hopeful vision. Each of us has his share in this 
national duty. 

Begin now to look ahead to Christmas—the season of good 
cheer. Let this coming Christmas be the happiest we have 
ever known. 

Begin now to jot down the names and addresses of those 
whom you will remember with friendly Christmas cards. 
Think particularly of homes bereaved by the war, of returned 
soldiers and sailors. 

Make a list of your relatives, of friends of the old days, of 
your present acquaintances, of associates in business, in church, 
in clubs and in your neighborhood. 

How many folks will you remember? 

And don’t fail to select your Christmas cards early. 


Send ten cents for “‘Forget-Me-Nots,” a little book of days to remember. 
Address The Greeting Card Association, 331 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Scatter Sunshine with 


Christmas Cards 


has had a great deal more experience than 
I have, and knows a lot more about ad- 
vertising. He’s a practical man, and I 
guess I’m too much of a theorist. Of 
course, I’ve known about belting since 
I was knee-high, and for the last five 
years I've kind of made a hobby of it— 
thinking of making what you might call 
a life work of getting other people to 
see some of the interest in it that I do. 
But most of my ideas on advertisinz 
have come from studying books and the 
ads themselves in the magazines, and 
talking with solicitors and the belt buyers 
and so on, while he’s been right in the 
game, as he would call it, for years. Any- 
way, I’ll have opportunity to think the 
whole matter over in the next three 
weeks. Maybe I'll evolve some gem of 
wisdom.” 

“Charlie Truman,” said Mary solemn- 
ly, “if you let that fat guy bluff you into 
thinking you’re no good—why, then, you 
are no good. I'll say so myself." 

" Perhaps I can make good somewhere 
else," offered Charlie timidly. 

“You can make good right here," was 
this erisigerie reply; “and yow're going to 

o 1t." 

Mary's black eyes flashed and her little 
fist was clenched. Charlie gazed at her, 
transfixed. 

“Mary,” he said huskily, “I will. PH 
make good right here—with Billings or in 
spite of him. You just make me believe in 
myself. You—you are—" But here he 
choked completely, and seizing his books 
and papers rushed out of the office. 


AWEEE later, Billings inquired sud- 
denly of Mary, “ Did Truman get the 
matter ready for the August issue of the 
‘Messenger’ ?” 

Mary stammered a little in her reply: 

* [—I think not. I'll look and see.” 

After five minutes’ search through Tru- 
man's desk, she reported: 

“No, there's nothing here.” 

“Well, by Crimus," growled the mana- 
ger, "that's a pretty kettle of fish! What 
time does that stuff have to go to the 
printers?" 

"About the middle of the month, I 
believe.” 

Billings looked up at the calendar: 

“Well, that’ll be in a week. I see where 
I get busy. Here, take a letter to the 
North American.” 

The copy was ready by the fifteenth of 
July. Hawkins at the agency had written 
an article in his best style for the front 

age. Billings had prepared three or four 
esser items. There was half a column of 
Personals, and the rest of the space was 
filled with photographs showing exterior 
and interior views of the plant. By the 
twenty-fifth the August issue had been 
received from the printers, and prelimi- 
nary copies had been distributed about 
the office. 

A letter had arrived from Truman at 
Saint Louis, stating that he was confined 
to his hotel there by an attack of influen- 
za, and might not be able to return for 
another week. 

That afternoon Billings received a tele 
phone call from President Welton, ask- 
ing him to come over at once. As soon 
as he had entered the president’s room, 
the advertising manager was aware that 
the interview was going to be unpleasant, 
and would call for his best brand of di plo- 
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you will be delighted with the 
wonderful effect of Goblin 
Soap on the little grimy, play- 
stained hands. ‘The dirt is dis- 
solved in creamy lather and the 
skin is left in a_ beautifully 
healthy condition. Fine for 
office, home or shop, toilet or 
bath, a good all around soap. 


If your dealer does not have Goblin Soap, send us his 
name and we will see that you are promptly supplied. 


CUDAHY, 111 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


64 Macauley Avenue, Toronto, Canada 
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ERWIN 


Decorate your home 
but be sure 
to protect it 


PRIMARY purpose of interior 

painting is protection. It is as im- 
portant as decoration. The wear some 
interior surfaces get is greater than the 
wear on exterior surfaces. Consider this 
when you paint and avoid repainting 
and duplicated cost. 


The Sherwin-Williams Company 
specialists study each surface and the 
means to resist the wear it gets. Then 
we make a product which exactly fits 
that need. 


Cheaper paints or varnishes can be 
made if no concern is given to their 
wearing qualities, but cheap paints look 
cheap in a short time and are very costly 
inthe long run. And they don’t protect 


J ELOOR LAC ! S EI the property you seek to preserve. | 
VARNISH STAIN WM fe E l D. The Cover-the-Earth trademark is 
« m 1 your safeguard—assuring real economy. 


S-W Flat-tone— A durable flat oil 
paint for walle, ceilings, — beara 
and canva anit. = 
able, Many beautifal shades. 
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WILLIAMS 


PRODUCTS 


You can beautify any surface 
while you protect it from wear 


LAT-TONE will produce beautiful walls 

in your home. With a range of 20 
colors, you can exactly fit your taste. You 
have no idea of the wonderful color effects 
you can get. Consult our Decorative 
Department for color schemes. 

You cannot get nearly so attractive an 
effect with wall papers, except at much 
greater expense, and Flat-Toned walls are 
free from sweating and spotting, to which 
even expensive wall papers are liable. 

You have the same range of choice for 
woodwork with Sherwin-Williams varnishes. 

Mar-Not on your floor provides a durable, 
tough, elastic finish which does not scar 
with heel marks and does not turn white 
if the rain comes in from an open window, 
or the radiator leaks hot water on it. 


Scar-Not on your woodwork or furniture, 
will produce a beautiful depth of tone, bring- 
ing out the color of the wood perfectly. 

If you prefer white woodwork, Old Dutch 
Enamel will provide a high gloss finish that 
will stay white and equal the finest Holland - 
Enamel in its original effect and durability. 
It comes in ivory effects also. It can be 
used successfully on exterior surfaces. 
The soil of weather can be washed off easily. 

Sherwin-Williams makes many other 
products for special purposes within the 
home. Send for ''The A B C of Home 
Painting" and study your need and the way 
to meet it. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


Address Main Correspondence Office 
601 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 


PAINTS, VARNISHES, DYESTUFFS, COLORS, PIGMENTS 
CHEMICALS, DISINFECTANTS, WOOD PRESERVATIVES 


S-W Old Dutch Enamel—The highest 
grade, long-life enamel for wood work and 
furniture. Made in the intense white or 

popular ivory shades, gloss and dull finish 


S. T Mar: not—A tough, elastic water» 
r varnish. Dries over night. 

"wil not scratch white or show heel 

marks 


S-W Family Paint gives bright color 
treatment for many jobs in the home. 
Dries with nice , washes and 
wears remarkably 
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The New Responsibilities of Peace-times 


OMES must be guarded as well as 

fought for—the ideal for which 
America fought lives in the heart of every | 
householder. Each one is responsible for f 
the preservation of that ideal—to give | 
the utmost in protection for his home. f 


It is not to be expected that, following the settle- 


ment of our greatest conflict, a spirit of restless- 


ness will not beset us for a time—homes may be 


in danger from this cause. 


Provide your home with COLT protection. 


Your dealer will be glad to show you reasons 
why the COLT has always been the official side 


arm of American forces, why it is known as the 


“Proven best by Government test.” 


Colts Revolvers and Automatic Pistols are made 
in all desirable calibers, weights and sizes—from 


the little “Vest Pocket" to the big "Service" 
model—there’s a COLT to suit YOUR individ- 


ual requirements. 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Company 
Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. 


macy. Mr. Welton had the August 
“Messenger” before him, and his usually 
serene countenance bore a heavy frown. 

“Mr. Billings,” he said as soon as that 
worthy was seated, “who is it that does 
most of the actual work on this publica- 
tion?” 

“Why, young Truman has been doing 
most of it. And I want to say right here 
that I probably have been somewhat at 
fault in not giving it more direct atten- 
tion. It isn't all that it should be; and I'll 
admit that it’s because I haven't sufh- 
ciently realized its importance, and have 
left it too much to my subordinates. I've 
got several ideas now which I think you'll 
like in the September number." 

Mr. Welton's frown relaxed somewhat. 

“Well, I hope so," he said with a sigh. 
“That little magazine was showing quite 
a bit of individuality, and I was beginning 
to be proud of it. It seems that the sales- 
men like it, and think it helps business. 
And I've had two or three good letters 
from large customers, our agents and 
others, asking that their salesmen be put 
on the list. Mondell at Des Moines, now, 
says that 'most every month there's an 
article that tells him something about 
belting that he never knew before, and 
he's handled it for thirty years. But this 
number here has slumped way down. 
This has that mechanical-professional 
style about it that I’ve mentioned two or 
three times in connection with our ad- 
vertisements. Why, it's just the same 
thing as a thousand other house organs 
that crowd the mails and the waste bas- 
kets. It isn't the least bit like a letter 
from home. I certainly hope we zt// do 
better next time." 

"Well, we will, Mr. Welton," said 
Billings heartily, as he rose and reached 
for his hat; "I'll get right after it myself. 
The S aaa number is going to be a 
peach. 

The next morning the president sent 
an office boy to the advertising rooms 
with a request for a collection of the com- 
pany's pamphlets on leather belting. “The 
matter was referred to Mary, and she 
gathered from the shelves two or three 
booklets and folders. One of these bore 
the name of John Billings as author. She 
stood looking at this for a moment, then, 
acting on a sudden impulse, went to Tru- 
man's desk, found the typewritten dummv 
of “ Belting—From Steer to Shaft —And 
Afterward" and included that in the 
envelope. 


IN SPITE of the application of a night- 
cap of warranted efficiency at the hotel 
bar, Billings was not sleeping well during 
the last week of July. One sweltering 
night he tossed about for hours, vainly 
discussing with himself the situation at 
the office. Something had to be done, that 
was clear enough, or Truman would un- 
dermine him. These boobs had taken a 
fancy to his stuff—stuff that never could 
get through an up-to-date copy depart- 
ment—and had got the idea that it would 
bring business. Well, he would show them 
some of the real thing in their blankety- 
blank house organ. He would ditch Tru- 
man somehow, and get in Hawkins. . .. 
No, Hawkins wouldn't do. But there was 
Bates or Schindel or—Allen at the Metro- 
politan. Yes, Allen was the fellow. He'd 
have to have two hundred dollars a 
month, and maybe the company wouldn't 
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C Rear view of a Series K Engine 
showing Specially Designed 
One Point Suspension: 


The Long Life of Kelly Trucks 


HE exclusive Kelly method of suspending 

the engine at one point in the rear is 
responsible for the outstanding characteristic 
of Kelly Trucks—their unimpaired power after 
years of constant use. 


Kelly three-point engine suspension is in de- 
sign the reverse of the ordinary three-point 
method. The engine in front is bolted on both 
sides of the crank case, and attached to the 
forepart of the frame—the part which is nat- 
urally inflexible. 


At the third point, in the rear, all twists and 
strains due to bad roads and heavy loads are 


neutralized by suspending the engine through 
means of a flexible yoke, as shown by the illus- 
tration above. 


It is this exclusive Kelly construction which, 
protecting the Kelly engine, conserves and de- 
livers maximum power in full to the driving 
wheels. 


This is but one of the many reasons why Kelly 
trucks work while many others are being 
worked upon. Designed and built as a unit 
in one factory, they carry with them a respon- 
sible manufacturer’s full guarantee for their 
performance. 


Write for name of nearest Kelly user and get first hand information about actual performance. 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD MOTOR TRUCK CO., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
Builders of High Grade Motor Trucks 


The authorities of Knox County, Tennessee, bought Kelly trucks, 


ical per-ton-mile service. 


because, regardless of first cost, they could meet the test for econom- 
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Jd C AN expectant hush of intense anticipa- 
.,» tion precedes the flashing on the screen of 


^ FOX ENTERTAINMENTS 


because great stars and great authors have com 
bined to provide the best in motion pictures: 


FOX FILM CORPORATION 


(C Attend the theatre that presents them: 
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The Rough-Shod Mr. Billings and Where His Ride Led Him, by RoBERT WINGATE 81 


stand for it. ‘Well, even so,” murmured 
the distracted manager, “I’ve got to have 
him, even if it puts a crimp of fifty dollars 
a month in my roll. That'd be better than 
losing out here. And I’d make Allen dig 
into his belting the way Hawkins never 
has. That’s where Truman gets his drag. 
He knows a lot of stuff about the way they 
make 'em that Hawkins never heard of, 
and wouldn’t remember if he had. Yes, 
sir, that’s the dope! Allen’s got to come 
here and have hides and canvas for break- 
fast, dinner and supper, and live and sleep 
on belts till he can sling 'em the way he 
can that cigarette stuff.” 1 
Arrived at this more or less satisfactory 
solution, the weary man turned on his 
back, and soon was snoring lustily, dream- 
ing of a bunch of hides which he refused to 
buy because the Argentinean vaquero 
wouldn't make them short and snappy. 


EARLY in the afternoon of the next day 
Mary wasat work alonein the advertis- 
ing office when President Welton entered. 
He inquired for Mr. Billings, and was told 
that he had gone to thecity in the morning. 

“Oh, yes," said the president; “then 
I'll see him to-morrow. And Mr. Truman, 
where is he?" 

“Mr. Truman hasn't been here for 
nearly a month now. He went on his vaca- 
tion; then he went to Minneapolis and 
Saint Louis, after some Durabelting pho- 
tographs; and two days ago we had a 
letter from him, saying he's ill at Saint 
Louis with influenza." 

“Indeed! That's too bad. I think TII 
wire to Damon out there, and tell him to 
look him up and be sure he has proper 
care.” 

Then, after half a minute’s silence: 

“Truman’s been gone most of the 
month, you say. Did—did he get the 
matter ready for the August issue of the 
‘Messenger’ before he went away?” 

“No, sir; Mr. Billings prepared the 
August number," said Mary tremulously. 

Mr. Welton nodded gravely. 

“T see,” he said, and then was silent for 
so long that Mary resumed her work with 
the envelope sealer, bending her head 
rather unnecessarily over her desk. 

At length the president resumed: 

“That pamphlet on belting of which I 
received a typewritten copy, has that been 
sent to the printers?” 

* No, sir,” replied Mary, without look- 
ing up. “Perhaps that ought not to have 
been included. That's Mr. Truman’s work, 
and Mr. Billings hasn't passed it yet." 

“Oh, I see.” And the president's brow 
became slightly furrowed. After a mo- 
ment he rose and said: 

“Well, good day, Miss Harding. Mr. 
Billings will be here in the morning, I 
suppose.” 

“Yes, sir, any time after nine or nine- 
thirty.” 

Mr. Welton smiled as he made his way 
out. He was invariably in his office at 
eight, a fact as well known to every em- 
poyee as was the location of the works. 

eturning to his room, he carefully re- 
read the pamphlet “ From Steer to Shaft." 

At eleven o'clock next morning Bil- 
lings sought an interview with Presi- 
dent Welton. That official received him 
graciously, and for ten minutes they dis- 
cussed the relative prominence to be given 
the leather and fabric lines in the fall 
campaign. 
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Every drop 
awakens flavor 


It goes without saying that the 
best materials, painstaking 
effort and cleanly methods 
ought to produce good vinegar. 


But with Heinz there is 
something more—much more. 


It is experience, skill, and the 
willingness to wait until long 
aging in wood has allowed 
nature to develop the delicate 
aroma and fine flavor—a flavor 
you will remember and will 
want again. 


The Heinz label is the guar- 
antee. 


Pints, Quarts, Half- Gallons 


Malt, Cider and White 


In bottles filled and sealed in the 
Heinz establishment 


Pure first pressing oil of selected ripe 
Spanish olives direct from the Heinz 
establishment in Seville, Spain. 

The same rigorous methods of 
cleanliness and purity prevail there 
that characterize the Home of the 57. 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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Billings rose to go; but, with his hands 
on the table, he paused, cleared his throat 
somewhat nervously, and said: 

“Oh! another thing, Mr. Welton. I 
wish we could find some good place aroun 
the office or at one of the branches for 
young Truman.” ] Y 

'The president was looking at Billings 
steadily, but made no reply; and the 
advertising man went on more quickly: 

* He's a good boy, Charlie is; and I wish 
him well. I wouldn't for the world see him 
out of a place; but he isn't in the right 
place now. There are, no doubt, others in 
which he would be worth a great deal 
more to the company." ‘ 

After half a minute’s silence, the presi- 
dent asked: 

“Do you think someone else would do 
better with the ‘Messenger,’ for in- 
stance?” 

“Yes,” returned the other eagerly; 
“you haven’t been satisfied with that, and 
I haven’t. And it can be handled a tot 
ee ane ees iocos other ee 

a d that I don't need to bother you about. 
insu es pen SS Charlie's a good boy; but—all there is to 
satisfaction AEN it—the position he’s in now is not the 
right one for him.” 

President Welton took half a dozen 
puffs at his cigar before he replied: 

“I think you are right, Billings. Tru- 
man isn't occupying the position he should 
with us. I've been thinking of this very 
matter for several days; and it has just 
now come to me where we will put him— 
the place where he will do his best work 
and best serve the interests of the com- 
pum 

“Well, that's fine," said Billings ex- 
pansively. He had been very nervous 
about this matter of Truman's transfer, 
but now found unexpectedly clear sailing 


k 
E 
— | ahead. “That’s fine. I'm glad for the 
-| | boy. He's a good fellow; and I certainly 
a 
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Are You Pen Particular? 


If you are “finicky” about your pen, the 
CONKLIN is looking for you, because it 
is just made for people who are a bit fussy 
about getting just the exact style of point 
for their hand-writing. 


The CONKLIN is known the world over 
for its wonderful gold pens and smooth 
writing qualities. 


Get behind a CONKLIN. Giveitany writ- 
ing test. It will respond with 100% service 
—smooth, even-flowing, dependable, re- 
sponsive. 


did you think of for him?" 

r. Welton smoked in silence for half a 
minute. Then, looking Billings straight 
in the eye, he said: 

“That of advertising manager, Mr. 
Billings." 


sa do want to see him prosper. What place 


— | How I Mean to 
| Divide My Property 


First— i 
THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO., Toledo, Ohio, U.S. A. p 5 My Wife 
Boston, 59 Temple Place Chicago, 1636 Lytton Bldg. E et 2 IE DIVIDING my property I mean to 


Sold by leading stationers, druggists, 
jewelers and department stores 


San Francisco, 577 Market St. Winnipeg, Can., 346 Donald St A consider both the justice of the divi- 

Lu sion and the effect it will have upon 

de the lives and characters of those whom 
it reaches. 

Because my wife has worked and saved 
`| | as a co-partner with me, I shall leave her 
; | the home in which we live and two thirds 

| | of my estate. The income which she will 

| | receive will be more than enough for her 

| | requirements, and because her habits of 

thrift and economy may lead her through 

t force of habit to neglect to get the greatest 

good from her bequest, I am making this 

provision: that she shall spend two 

thirds of her income upon herself, and the 

remainder for charity or church benevo- 
lences as she shall determine. 
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Ilonse BROTHERS 
4 DOOR SEDAN 


Pee The front doors add to the con- 
Sti venience of the driver and the 
other passengers 


It is easy to enter or leave, from 
the front or rear. 


The gasoline consumption is unusually low 
The tire mileage is unusually high 


Donee BROTHERS, Detroit 
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The 


FAIRBANKS 


MILL, 
MACHINE TOOLS, 


What does this Tag mean to YOU? 


OU know that mechanical equipment and sup- 
plies which carry “The Fairbanks Company 
O. K.” are high in quality and right in price. 


Because — 


The Fairbanks Company serves the entire in- 
dustrial field with the highest grades of mechani- 
cal equipment and supplies. On this service has 
been built their reputation both at home and 
abroad. Each year has seen a steady increase in 


the lines handled and the satisfaction of their 
customers. 


“The Fairbanks Company O. K.” guarantees 
every article sold by the Company. This guaran- 
tee means that Fairbanks merchandise is always 
standard in quality and long reliable service can 
be expected. 


One of our 22 Branch Houses is located near 
you. Write or phone to have a salesman call. 


MILL, MINE AND RAILWAY SUPPLIES 


Put your confidence in our line of mill, mine and 
railway supplies and your shop will be satisfied. Every 
drill—every bolt—everything in supplies is guaran- 
teed by “The Fairbanks Company O. K.” 


TRUCKS AND WHEELBARROWS 


Complete line of all sizes and types in stock ready 
for delivery. Also drag scrapers. “'The Fairbanks 
Company O. K." assures you of quality. 


MACHINE TOOLS 


Turret and engine lathes, screw machines, drill 
in presses, millers, planers, shapers, grinders, hack saws 
and many other tools—all leaders in their lines. Every- 
one sold under “The Fairbanks Company O. K.” 


SCALES 


Fairbanks Scales are famous all over the world in 
every industry. Every Fairbanks Scale is backed 
by “The Fairbanks Company O. K.” Nothing more 
is necessary to assure you that they are the best. 


VALVES 


Valves for all needs. In stock—iron and bronze 
body valves in angles, globes, gates and checks. Also 
the well-known Spher-O blow-off valves and asbestos 
packed cocks. All come with “The Fairbanks Com- 
pany O. K " 


POWER TRANSMISSION 


For new factories or replacements. Everything in 
power transmission equipment. Big volume buying 
ensures fair prices. Quality and service are guaranteed 
by “The Fairbanks Company O. K.” 


ENGINES AND PUMPS 


Every gasoline, kerosene and heavy oil engine and 
outfit comes with “The Fairbanks Company O. K.” 
It is your guarantee—and ours. It assures you of fair 
price and long reliable service. i 


AUTOMOBILE AND SERVICE STATION 
EQUIPMENT 


A Labor-saving machines and tools for repairing 
Ford Cars and Fordson Tractors. All sold under our 
guarantee—" The Fairbanks Company O. K.” 


THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY, Administrative Offices: NEW YORK 


Branch 


Houses: 


Albany 


Baltimore Boston Buffalo Detroit 


Havana, Cusa LONDON, ENGLAND 


MINE & RAILWAY SUPPLIES - SCALES - VALVES 


Birmingham Bridgeport Chicago Hartford New Orleans 
Newark New York 


BigMINGHAM, ENGLAND Guasgow, SCOTLAND 


Paterson Pittsburgh Rochester St. Louis 
Philadelphia Providence Scranton Syracuse 


Utica 
Washington 


Paris, FRANCE 


ok 


Company 


POWER TRANSMISSION 


TRUCKS & WHEELBARROWS, ENGINES & PUMPS, AUTOMOBILE AND SERVICE STATION EQUIPMENT 
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. Money may always be a lovely thing; 
it is only we who make it grimy. 

To continue to cultivate the habit of 
saving is, in her case, not only unneces- 
sary but will have a tendency to make her 
miserly, narrow and miserable. 

By being obliged to spend two thirds 
on herself, she will find herself in posses- 
sion of some conveniences she has been 
long deprived of, and the obligation to 
spend ihe other third upon people and 
charities will lead her to become inter- 
ested in those people and objects, and will 
make her more loving and Christian. 

As she helps unworthy people, and finds 
it out, as she eventually will, it will teach 
her to study human nature and discrimi- 
nate between the true and the counterfeit. 

To my daughter azd only child, who is 
single and a T AEE AN I shall leave 
one fourth of my estate, with the provision 
that she, too, shall spend one third upon 
herself, one third for benevolences or upon 
others, and the other third to be saved by 
her for a “rainy day.” 

I have obliged her to save this third 
because I wish her to continue her habit 
of saving, not alone for the money’s sake 
but that she may cultivate self-control. 

No person can be very much of a suc- 
cess in this world who cannot save. 

While we have homes and institutions 
for unfortunates, no person should be so 
devoid of pride that, after thirty, forty, 
or fifty years of health and opportunity, 
he should be content to be cared for by 
his friends, relatives or these institutions. 

While I have not dictated to either wife 
or daughter how they shall spend their 
bequests, we have counseled together, 
and they understand they are not made 
mere machines but have their own free- 
dom in this direction. 

The remaining one twelfth I have left, 
largely, to the church in my village, pro- 

vided that the trustees of said churc 
raise an equal sum for same purpose. 

I believe in encouraging people to 
travel neither the broad road of extrava- 
gance nor the dingy, niggardly path of 
miserliness, but to seek between the two 
a comfortable highway of living and sav- 
ing and giving which shall make the en- 
tire trip of life a pleasant and a useful one. 

H. B. W. 


SECOND PRIZE 


No “Handicap” for 
These Sons, if Their Father Can 
Prevent It 


AM a Middle-Western business man 

and the proud possessor of three chil- 
dren, all boys. George, the eldest, is 
twenty-four years of age. He returned 
from the trenches only a short time ago, 
is finishing his law course at a local uni- 
versity, and expects to be married during 
the coming year. Edwin, who is twenty, 
is now attending an agricultural school 
and working on one of my farms during 
the summer time. Harold, the youngest, 
is now eighteen, and has just been gradu- 
ated from high school. He is workin 
around my ofhce during this summer, an 
his chief aim in life seems to be the hav- 
ing of one continuous good time. 

About five years ago I began to look 
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OVEN BAKED BEANS 


QUICK MEAL and aready one. A good food and a 
steady one. Heinz Oven Baked Beans are not made 
merely for convenience and emergencies. 

They are made to serve frequently because they are nutri- 
tive, economical and most appetizing. The delicious baked 
bean taste is brought out by baking in dry heat, in real ovens— 
the slow, careful, painstaking, Heinz way. 

Flavored, as they are, with the Heinz rich tomato sauce 
and tender strips of pork you will find that the family is as 
ready for them as they are always ready for the family. 


Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 

Heinz Baked Pork and Beans (without Tomato Sauce) Boston Style 
Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without meat (Vegetarian) 
Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 


Some of the 


Vinegars 
Spaghetti 
Tomato Ketchup 
Olive Oil 
All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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Indigestion a handicap 
to business success 
N FEELING of heaviness after eating 


with the attendant annoyances that 

come with slight attacks of indi- 
gestion will sooner or later depress the most 
hopeful and optimistic. No person in busi- 
ness can do his or her best under these con- 
ditions. 

In the great majority of cases, this type 
of indigestion is much less severe than its 
character and effects seem to indicate. 
Indeed, if men and women will eat more 
regularly, and less hurriedly, use greater 
care in selecting their food—especially at 
midday—and make a practice of chewing 
a stick of my original pepsin gum for ten 
to twenty minutes after each meal, they 
will be surprised and gratified at the prompt 
relief from their indigestion. And don’t 
forget, removing the handicap of indiges- 
tion means a substantial gain in mental 
and business efficiency. 


AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY 
New York Cleveland Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 


Smo o i TERT TEES TERRENI IRR 


about me and discover, much the same as 
the writer of the article in the August 


-| | AMERICAN, that the Y left by many 


of my friends to their children was in 


=| | most cases the main cause of the child's 


downfall, mediocrity, or absolute worth- 
lessness. I noted further in these cases, 
however, that the child's lack of self-con- 
fidence and fear of failure, or the other 


-| | extreme of wayward disregard for the 


opinion of anyone else, was often a con- 


=| | tributing cause of the result mentioned. 
=|| At this time I possessed about sixty 
=| | thousand dollars, all told, and 1 took con- 


siderable time off to study things out and 
plan a course of action. I came to the con- 
clusion that a chance to work for reward 
| was much better for all concerned than a 


—| | legacy thrust into unsophisticated hands. 


With this idea in mind, I purchased 
| three farms, each one having one hundred 
and sixty acres of good, productive land; 
for the land is not high and the communi- 


= | ties rapidly peering near the city in 


which we reside. Every one of these 
| farms has, ever since its purchase, been 
| turning over a certain amount of its earn- 
| ings to deserving charity, and each one 
| will always continue to do so. A certain 
per cent of the earnings of each farm goes 
toward improvement of the farm itself, 
and the remainder of the earnings goes to 
the owner. Each one of my children, 
after receiving the education he desires, 
will receive one of these farms. He may 
manage and work the farm himself, or he 
| may have someone else do so for him. If 
he hires someone to do the work for him, 
his profits as owner will, of course, be 
much less. He can never sell nor mortgage 
any part of the property, as provided by 
deed. This is all of my money that any 
of my children shall acquire. In this way 
each one of my boys will have his educa- 
tion and the fighting chance that every 
boy should have to make good. He will 
always have the responsibility attached 
to him of doing something for others, but 
with some profit to himself. He shall 
always have something to fall back on and 
get a new start, if fate is unkind to him. 

Since purchasing the farms mentioned 
I have endeavored to work out a system 
to broaden and perpetuate the business 
which I have built. This business will 
provide a permanent and comfortable in- 
come for my wife, together with other 
funds that she will have at her command, 
if she survive me. I have already started 
to divert some of the proceeds of the 
| business into a fund for the benefit of 
of those of our true friends who, from the 
present outlook, may need help later on 
in life; and I shall direct my sons to give 


| precedence to this fund when disposing of 


the charity proceeds of their farms. I 
have also endeavored, by means too 
numerous to mention, to fashion my busi- 
ness so as to afford not only my own sons, 
but also the sons of other men, a chance to 
make something out of themselves if they 
really want to work hard at whatever 
vocation they may choose. 

My ideas may not work out exactly as 
I have planned, but I believe they are 
a step in the right direction. I would cer- 
tainly consider that I had presented a 
very great handicap to a son of mine if I 
led him to believe that he had a soft snap 
coming because the “old man" had 
money and was going to die sooner or 
later. C. V. H. 
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You are paying for this training 
whether you receive it or not 


OW many times in your 

life have you paid the 
price of an all-round training 
in business? 


There was the time when a 
promotion was to be made in 
your organization. You might 


have received that promotion, . 


but you lacked the knowledge 
that would have singled you 
out in the minds of your su- 
periors; or you lacked the self- 
confidence to put yourself for- 


ward. 
* * 


You paid then for business 
training—paid a high, costly 
rate. 

There was the man who 
started even in the game with 
you and who, in five years, 
achieved a position that took 
you ten yedrs to attain. 


Those extra five years were 
another payment; if you will 
figure up the difference in in- 
come, you will realize how 
high a payment they were. 


The splendid enterprise of 
saving wasted years 


EN years ago an institu- 

tion in New York City 
conceived the splendid enter- 
prise of saving the years that 
are wasted in the lives of am- 
bitious men. 


It set out to assemble a 
corps of business experts; it 
secured the coöperation of an 
Advisory Council consisting 
of the ablest educational and 
business authorities in the 
nation. 


Men like Frank A.Vanderlip, 
the financier, John Hays 
Hammond, the eminent engi- 
neer; Jeremiah W. Jenks, the 
statistician and economist; 
and Joseph French Johnson, 
pioneer of commercial educa- 
tion in America. 


That statement sounds 


strange; but test it by 


your own experience 


This Institute was an ex- 
periment ten years ago; it 
stands today among the fore- 
most American institutions of 
proven power. | 


One Course; one product: — 
executive training 


T is the business of the Alex- 

ander Hamilton Institute 
to take a man who knows one 
department of business; and 
by adding a knowledge of all 
the other departments—sales, 
accounting, factory and office 
organization, merchandising, 
advertising, credits, etc.—to 
give him the training that 
fits him to direct the work of 
others. 


It has only one Course; its 
product is executive training. 


More than 17,000 corpora- 
tion presidents have testified 
to their appreciation of this 
training by enrolling for the 
Course. 


What is a year of your life 
worth? 


EAD the hundreds of 
letters in the Institute's 
files. 


You are impressed with the 
number of them that come 
from men who are still young, 
and yet have reached com- 
manding positions in the busi- 
ness world. 


There are men like Charles E. 
Murnan, Vice-president of the 
United Drug Company, who says: 
“The Course is not only the most 
instructive and valuable treatise on 


live subjects for men who are train- 
ing for business careers, but it is the 
most concise, instructive and clearly 
presented form of education that 
has been presented for the use of 
executives." 


Or Walter R Crippen, President 
of the Crippen Piano Company, who 
writes: “No man can take your 
Course and not be a great deal better 
business man. He will earn a great 
deal more money for himself,—if 
money is his goal. He will be a bet- 
ter salesman—a better manufac- 
turer—a better banker—a better all 
round business man soon after he 
enrolls for the Course.” 


These men have paid for 
business training only once— 
not many times, and they 
have literally saved years of 
their lives; they are successful 
at an age when most men 
occupy only departmental po- 
sitions. 


Investigate by sending for 
this free book 


HE Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute makes no extravagant 
claims. 

It merely points to the 95,000 
men who have tested its training; 
the facts about the Course have been 
gathered in a 116-page book called 
“Forging Ahead in Business.” 

It explains fully the scope of the 
training, and tells what the training 
has done for other men in positions 
like yours. Don’t be content to pay 
the price of business training when 
you might reap its rewards. 


At least know the facts; send for 
“Forging Ahead in Business.” 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
202 Astor Place, New York City 


Send me “Forging Ahead in Busi- 
ness” FREE. 


Name. t uer. 
Print here 


Business 


Address lul es as IE 


Business 
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MAZDA 


“Not the name ofa thing, but the mark of a service” 


-now comes 
the 
WHITE 

MAZDA 
LAMP ! 


LSO on this new lamp—the WHITE MAZDA —you find the mark 

of MAZDA Service. The high efficiency of this lamp, and its brilliance 

—softened and gratefully mellowed by its china-white tipless bulb—are 

fresh indications of the fruitfulness of MAZDA Service in its constant 
search for better light. 


M A ZD A is the trademark of a world-wide service to 
certain lamp manufacturers. Its purpose is to 
collect and select scientific and practical information concerning prog- 
ress and developments in the art of incandescent lamp manufactur- 
ing and to distribute this information to the cómpanies entitled to 
receive this service. 
MAZDA Service is centered in the Research Laboratories of the 
General Electric Company at Schenectady, N. Y. The mark MAZDA 
can appear only on lamps which meet the standards of MAZDA Aer- 
vice, It is thus an assurance of quality. This trademark i 
property of the General Electric Company, 
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THIRD PRIZE 


Will Not Wait for Death 
to Give 


“ESTHER dear, where are you? Just 
read this letter from Father and 
Mother!" John Louis rushed up the sun 
porch steps and thrust the letter and bank 
draft into his wife's hands. 

Together they read and reread the letter 
which explained at length the gift of one 
thousand dollars. Oh, what joy and hap- 
piness was theirs! 

* How wonderful of Father and Mother 
to divide their money now just when we 


need it so. Every penny will be wisely | 


spent and accounted for." 


And this was thespicture my husband 


and I dreamed and talked of as we sat on | 


our cozy vine-covered porch. There were 
other scenes of happiness that we hoped 
would actually arise from our new-born 
hopes and plans. Just how would Rolland 
and Christine, our other son and his wife, 
invest their first thousand? We felt it 
would be done wisely, knowing their 
thrift in living. Then there was our baby 
girl, now a woman of twenty-one. We 
secretly felt she would instantly shower 
us with kisses and exclaim, “ Now, Daddy 
and Mother, this fall I’m going to the 
university to be the finest kindergarten 
director in the world.” 

Thus in the deepening twilight, we 
perfected our plans for the division of our 
money and property, while we lived and 
loved and were able to see happiness come 
to our children. Later these plans were 
definitely outlined and a will made. 

Briefly, they are this: First, that a 
certain sum is to be reserved for our own 
living and burial expenses so, in case of 
the death of either, the one left is amply 
provided for. Second, that every two 

ears a sum of one thousand dollars is to 

e sent to each of our three children, pro- 
vided wise use of the previous gift has 
been made. If any child should foolishly 
squander his thousand, the next payment 
would be forfeited until our death. Third, 
my husband and myself will each take one 
thousand dollars just as is given to the 
children every other year, to use as we 
desire in personal happiness, to buy gifts 
for children and friends, for charity, etc. 
Fourth, the will further states that after 
our death two thousand dollars is to be 
given to our faithful friend and house- 
keeper in five-hundred-dollar allotments 
yearly until paid. Fifth, that the remain- 
ing money, after oür death, is to be 


divided in four portions, one for each | 


child, and the other fourth to be given to 
found or promote mission kindergartens 
under the directorship of our daughter. 

In this way while we are living we can 
see our children enjoy a few of life's com- 
forts and blessings and help them use and 
invest our money wisely in a series of 
gifts to them. 

As all our relatives have abundant 
means we feel justified in our giving of our 
own earned money as we have above 
planned. We have given our children a 
greater inheritance than money, we feel— 

erfect and sound bodies and abundant 

ealth, a thorough education, a beautiful 
belief in God and His guiding providence, 
and an honest and inspirational faith in 
mankind. ` H. L. O. 


SOLUBLE (INSTANT) 


Barrington Hall 


Coffee 


This is famous 
Baker-ized Barring- 


— 7 ton Hall in instant form. 
Medium size jar equal to 
one pound of Baker-ized Bar- 


rington Hall Coffee. 


The Ready Breakfast 


No waiting. When you are ready, your breakfast is 
ready. Fruit, cereal, toast, a piping hot cup of Soluble 
(instant) Barrington Hall. 

Coffee has always been the sticker. Took as long to make one 
cup as six. Often too strong or too weak and muddy instead of 
clear. And always the old coffee pot left behind to clean! 

It’s different now. Men, and women too, who are up in the 
morning ahead of the family, have learned that perfect coffee can 
be made in the cup, instantly, upon adding hot water. 

All because Barrington Hall Coffee is now sold in two forms— 
Baker-ized, made in pot or percolator as usual, and Soluble, made 
in the cup. 

Your grocer probably has the medium size jar of Soluble 
Barrington Hall at 55c, equal to a pound of Baker-ized Barrington 
Hall. Or you may send 40c for the standard size tin. You'll 
never go back to the old coffee pot! 

BAKER IMPORTING COMPANY 


254 North Second Street 111 Hudson Street 
MINNEAPOLIS NEW YORK 


OUPON 
Enclosed find 40c for which please send one standard tin ot 
Soluble Barrington Hall Coffee to: 
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SCIENTIE 
CALY | 
BUILT | 
WATCH ME 
AND 
THE 


"hue c Cs 


Know “the Works? of the Watch 


You Buy 
Ter: hairspring upon the balance wheel 


of a watch is similar in function to the 
effect of gravity upon a pendulum in a 
clock. A pendulum swings so far to left or right 
and is stopped and swung back to the point of 
impulse by gravity. 

A hairspring retards the balance wheel of a watch and re- 
volves it dni to the point of impulse, which impulse is given 
by the escapement. | 

Therefore, as the hairspring controls the speed and arc of 
vibration of the balance, or its resultant, time, it is of the 
utmost importance to the time-keeping quality of the move- 
ment that the balance and hairspring be mated in perfect 
ratio as to the weight of the balance and the proper relation 
of that weight to the center of gravity and the strength of 
the spring. 

To determine this absolute ratio, John Logan, a famous 
Waltham horologist, invented a vibratory machine (illus- 
trated above) which so accurately mates the Waltham bal- 
ance wheel and the hairspring, so perfectly selects the right 
hairspring for the particular balance wheel, that when finally 
assembled in the watch the watch is a natural time-keeper. 
This is one reason why the Waltham watch is famous for 
its close and constant time-rate. 

The foreign watch balance and hairspring are of varying construction. 
They are made by hand— one at a time — therefore it is impossible 
even for a skilled watchmaker to determine the ratio weight of the 
balance to the strength of the hairspring. . 

Its determination is by the uncertain rule of thumb method in trying 
various hairsprings until one is found which approximately performs its 


function. 
A n This is yet another reason why the Waltham watch, due to standard- 
The Riverside i ized exclusive machinery, standardized material, absolute measurements 
The most t dependable moderate price and known ratios, is the watch you should insist upon buying — 
$80 and up And why the world’s leading horologists came to Waltham for time. 
This story is continued in a beautiful let in which will find a liberal watch education. 
ry ces upon request, d Fook et Wi atch oe a Arnal 


WALTHAM 


THE WORLD'S WATCH OVER TIME 
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John M. Bowman— 
Who Runs Six Big 
New York Hotels 


(Continued from page 33) 


picks his assistants long before he is ready | 
to employ them. 

Whenever he meets a conspicuously 
good man, he is likely to say to himself: 
“There is a fellow I should like to have 
in my organization." 

Bowman selected Natzy, the leader of 
the orchestra at the Biltmore, seventeen 
years before the Biltmore was erected. 

e picked him out while dining at a little 
restaurant on the lower East Side, known 
as Little Hungary. The thing that im- 
pressed him was Natzy's ability to sense 
what kind of music the people wanted. 
If the crowd was in a merry, jazzy mood, 
they got the liveliest of music. But if 
there seemed to be a disposition on the 
part of the diners to sit and converse in 
low tones, and be sentimental rather 
than merely gay, he gave them some- 


i e 


thing softand mollifying to the tympanum, 
like “Hearts and Flowers." Unlike many 
musicians, he did not insist on playing 
merely what he himself knew to be good, . . 
but sought always to meet the tastes of IVelmess €» 
his audience. 
HEN it came time for Bowman to snd 
find an orchestra leader for the 
Biltmore, he thought of the man he had ES thi 
noticed years before at Little Hungary. are 1n 1S 
He inquired what had become of him, 
traced him, sent for him—and hired him. k * 
Similarly, various other department nec Weal. ee 
heads at the Biltmore are people who in 
some way had impressed themselves d . 1 
favorably on Bowman in years gone by. TCSSInCSS 
From early youth, he is frank to say, he 
had an idea that sooner or later he would too 
be running a big hotel. Consequently, eee 
every man he saw who would fit into a 
high-grade hotel organization interested 
d an 
“I believe I had a mania,? Bowman ( h 
once told me, “for assistants. I mean 
that, no matter what I was doing, even cncy 


if it was a very modest little job, I tried . 

to scheme around and work in an assist- ua IE 
ant. Then I would have the assistant do 

as much of the routine as possible; and, 
in order to justify myself for having the 
assistant, I tried to think up more things 
that ought to be done, and better ways 
to do them. 

“T still make it a point studiously to 
avoid doing anything that I can have 
done by somebody else. And never have 
I found a way to get rid of an unnecessary 
job, involving detail and routine, that 


I 
didn’t almost immediately find something CHENEY 
more important to do. If a man lets VATS 
himself become too busy with the things CRA 
that his assistants could do just as well, 
or better, there is always a chance that 


he will be too much occupied to see the 
really big things to which he ought to CHENEY BROTHERS 
give his own attention. N E W Y O R K 


“Another mistake that men some- 
times make is entertaining a fear that if 
one has an assistant, the assistant will 
crowd him out of his job. The man who 
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N YOUR TRIP around the world or any 
part of it MONEY is the most important 
item of your equipment. 


On the KIND of FUNDS you take may depend the KIND 
of a TIME you will have. 


If you wish to have the best time possible, take with you 
“the BEST FUNDS for tourists:” 


es A B » American Ch 
° e. Bankers 
Associali eques 
Obtain *A.B.A" Cheques at most any bank ‘in the United States and 
Canada. For full information write to Bankers Trust Co., New York. 


Ask Any One 


of the Thousands of 


U. C. T. Members— 


What the thousands of other members mean to him. 


He'll tell you that in a strange hotel, on the train, 
or street, he's sure of Companionship—a Cheery 


Greeting and a Hearty Hand-Clasp. It will make 
your travel more pleasant to be one of them. — — 
"There's satisfaction also in the assurance of liberal 
benefits in case of accident, paid promptly, when 
you need them most. 


Stop the next man you see wearing the Grip and 
Crescent, and ask about the U. C. T. 


The Order of United Commercial Travelers of America 
550 Local Councils In All Cities 


never expects to get beyond his present 
job may well have fear of that sort, for 
the assistant probably will take his place 
—and ought to. But the man who has 
his eye on something better, a few steps 
further up, is not likely to feel any anxiety 
over somebody taking the job that he 
leaves behind fin 


WHILE he does not ordinarily con- 
cern himself with details, Bowman 
is not above giving personal attention to 
the lesser items of hotel management 
when occasion requires, or when there is 
an opportunity to use his imagination. 
For instance, he has ideas about what 
kind of chairs should be in a hotel bed- 
room. Many chairs, he has discovered, 
which look inviting are really not com- 
fortable, for the reason that they are 
too low in front, and have a tendency to 
tilt the occupant forward. 

Bowman remembered that there is a 
certain make of automobile which had 
impressed him as having exceptionally 
comfortable front seats. He hunted up an 
auto of that type, took measurements of 
the height of the seat fore and aft, and 
the angle between the seat and the back. 
Then be went to a furniture place and 
paron experimented at sawing the 
egs off chairs until he developed the 
kind of chair-comfort he was seeking. 
The bedroom chairs for one of his hotels 
were then made according to that general 
plan. 

Bowman’s theory about making quick 
decisions is briefly this: No man will be 
right every time, anyhow; but if you 
decide things properly four times out of 
five, the one decision that is wrong will 
probably do less harm than the time you 
might waste trying to make certain that 
five out of five were correct. Itis actually 
true, he thinks, that a busy man can 
better afford to do a few things wrong 
than to use up too much time in trying 
to do everything right. 

“As a rule," observes Bowman, “the 
outstanding features of any question up 
for decision are so obvious that they may 
be just as easily decided in five minutes, 
or even one minute, as in two weeks. 
Think of the terrible cost in time and in 
nervous force of carrying each little 
problem around in one’s head for several 
days before coming to a decision! 

‘A man with a highly analytical mind 
cannot always be a d executive, for 
the reason that he will wish to go into too 
minute details in analyzing each problem. 
To my mind, a good executive should be 
in somewhat the position of a judge on 
the bench. A judge must hear the 
evidence that is brought in by others, and 
be able to weigh it and base a decision 
on it, without having to make a personal 
investigation. No matter what line of 


‘activity an executive happens to be in, 


he cannot know as much about technical 
details as the trained specialist whom he 
employs to look after such details. I can 
get more accurate information from the 
chief engineer in one of our hotels about 
a problem in his department than if I 
went and investigated the question myself. 
But I must first be certain that I have 
selected a chief engineer who has common 
sense and is reliable! 

“When an employee comes to me with 
a question to be decided, I usually ask 
him first of all what he himself thinks 


AM ERICA'S helping hand 
which has welcomed the 
world's people to its shores will 
extend generously to the old 
world the needed credit to re- 
construct its industries. Thus 
will be strengthened the foun- 
dations of law and peace and 
order. 


In the extension of well 
founded credit to foreign coun- 
tries, The National City Com- 
pany plans to do its part. This 
company through its own or- 
ganization and representatives 
in foreign countries, is already 
equipped for the investigation 
and marketing on a large scale 
of the world's high character 
securities. 
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A wider vision for Investors 


Through our Correspondent 
Offices in 50 American cities, 
many of them connected by 
private wires, the American in- 
vestor may be placed in touch 
with investment opportunity, 
both here and abroad, and may 
purchase carefully chosen, rec- 
ommended bonds and short 
term notes. 


Your investment in these se- 
curities hastens the work of 
reconstruction, helps provide 
for the extension of credit, and 
keeps your funds earning a 
liberal income. 

* * 
To secure a list of bonds and short 


term notes which we recommend for 
purchase, please write for AQ-109. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


You twill find a Nation- 
al City Company Cor- 
respondent Office in 50 
of the leading cities of 
the country. 


In each of these of- 
fices you can purchase 
Government, Munict- 
pal, Railroad, Indus- 
trial and Public Utility 
Bonds of the highest 


character. 


Each of these offices 
is equipped to render 
unusual service to in- 
vestors generally, and 
to bond buyers in par- 
ticular. 


BONDS 
ACCEPTANCES 


and other high-grade 
Securities 
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Eversharp Sold Everywhere 
Used Every where—and Why 


"Sold by better dealers everywhere" is NY — Eversharp carries eighteen inches of 


not a mere formal advertising phrase 
as applied to Eversharp, the wonderful 
pencil that is always sharp—never 
sharpened. 


Such a statement means exactly what 
itsays. For Eversharp has established a 


sales record absolutely unique in the 


entire realm of pencils. You find it on 
sale at the great city store and small 
country shop alike. Eversharp dealers 
are an enthusiastic, wide-awake lot. 


And, wherever writers gather—on the 
train, at the club, in the office, 'board 
ship, or in the schoolroom, there you 
wil see Eversharp pointedly making 
its way in the best of hands. You know 
this to be so, for you see Eversharp 
everywhere. 

THE WAHL COMPANY, 


EASTERN OFFICE: Astor Trust Building, 501 5th Ave., New York 


BERT M MORRIS COMPANY, 444 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Western Representatives for Eversharp Pencils and Tempoint Fountain Pens 


Af 
v 


Eversharp Pencil 
and Tempoint Pen 


EVERSIL 


\ 


lead, enough for a quarter million 
words, and provides a clean point for 
every word. Every vestige is used as 
it should be used—for actual writing 
— no waste. 


A quarter replenishes the lead supply 
—enough for another quarter million 
words—ten thousand words one cent. 
Filled in a jiffy. There's an out-of-sight 
eraser, and a built-in pocket clip, too. 


Made with jeweler precision and beauty 
inside and out. In various lengths, for 
pocket, chain, or lady's bag. Prices, 
$1 and up. If your dealer should be 
out of Eversharp he will get one for 
you. Or, write for descriptive literature 
to aid in selection direct. 

1800 Roscoe St, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: Rowland &Campbell, Ltd 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


DEALERS: Write today for catalog and inter- 
esting proposition on Eversharp and Tempoint 


on the io RN. Bold 
by Eversharp dealers 
everywhere, 


ALWAYS SHARP—NEVER SHARPENED 
Right-Hand Mate to the famous Tempoint Pen 
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about it. Nine times out of ten, if he is a | 
man who has been measuring up to the | 
size of his job, his own view is the correct 
one. Sometimes, however, it is necessary 
to take into consideration that the 
employee is a bit of a crank about certain 
phases of his work and that his judgment 
may be warped by his prejudices. Occa- 
sionally it is wise, when an employee is 
obviously wrong, to let him find out for 
himself that he is wrong—even to the 
extent of letting him carry out some plan 
that the manager knows from the start 
will not succeed. After that the man has 
more confidence in his employer's judg- 
ment and the two can work together 
more harmoniously. 

“Tt is fatal for an executive always to 
be right—or rather, for him always to 
assume that he is right. If I can't get a 
good new idea, or be shown where Í am 
wrong, now and then, by one of my 
employees, it means that my employees 
are altogether too stupid, and it is time I 
was supplanting a few of them with 
people who can convince me that I am 
sometimes wrong. Only a man of narrow 
vision and puny intellect ever proceeds 
on the theory that his own judgment is 
infallible." 


BOVE everything else, Bowman makes 

it a rule never to settle a dispute 
with an employee—or anybody else, for 
that matter—when either "d them is 
angry. He prefers to wait until neither 
he nor the other fellow is mad. If some- 
thing comes up which indicates that an 
assistant has failed to play square or to 
show ordinary judgment, Bowman is 
quite likely to say to him, "I won't dis- 
cuss the matter with you now because I'm 
mad at you. Come in to-morrow and we'll 
try to talk it all over in a calm way and 
find out what actually was the trouble." 

One reason, by the way, why Bowman 
often works a short-hour day and seeks 
a good deal of outdoor recreation is 
because he finds that when he is thus re- 
freshed it is easy enough to keep his 
temper, and to remain unruflled in the 
face of little irritations. 

“Unless I do keep my temper,” he 
adds, “Td better not be around at all, 
for I am useless. When a man is angry 
he loses his perspective and does not know 
que what it is he is mad at or mad about. 

may think I am mad at you, when the 
truth is that I am only out of sorts because 
I have a toothache, or because my shoes 
don't fit." 

At his farm one day Bowman over- 
heard a valued employee profanely abus- 
ing his job, and complaining so Dirtedy 
about the ruthless manner in which he 
was overworked and unappreciated by 
his employer that Bowman was on the 
point of going to him at once and dis- 
charging him. But he waited—waited 
until he was over his feeling of anger. 
Then he strolled up to the man and re- 
marked: "George, you've been having a 
prey tough time of it lately, haven't 

ou 


"Oh, I don't know," the man replied. 
"I think I have it pretty easy." 

"I got the impression from something 
I overheard you say," went on Bowman, 
pleasantly, "that you were overworked 
and that you were pretty much disgusted 
with your job." 
Then the man looked shamefaced, and 


THOUSANDS of SUCCESSFUL 
BUSINESS MEN and CONCERNS 


in all parts of the United States are doing 
` commercial banking business with 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 


t 
BECAUSE: 


Practical business men of vision control 
and manage these banks—men who 
know the banking requirements of mod- 
ern business and who daily are apply- 


ing that knowledge constructively in 
rendering the best banking service. 


Co-operation with their customers is 
B oin as a paramount duty by the 
officers and staff. 


RESOURCES MORE THAN $450,000,000 


Continental and Commercial National Bank 
of Chicago 
Continental and Commercial Trust and 
Savings Bank 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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More 


Before the Fifth Avenue Building 
was planned it was dreamed. And 
when it was planned there was more to 
the plan than the architect’s drawings 
and the specifications for the contrac- 
tors. The aim was to create a business 
building which would be more than an 
imposing structure of steel and stone. 
Every material convenience and com- 
fort were provided for, but these were 
not enough. What it needed was in- 
dividuality, a personality which would 
makeit'*morethananOffice Building.” 


So a system of service was inaugu- 
rated which was, and is today, unique 
in this field. It is called owner-man- 
agement because from a suite of offices 
right in the building the management 
itself directs and controls and serves. 
The wants of a tenant are met as 
quickly and completely as is humanly 
possible. You report a desire once. Be- 
fore you think of it again it is done. 


The location of the Fifth Avenue 


Guaranteed Steamship Bonds 


6.30% 

The strong demand for steel freight 
vessels es them aes de- 
sirable security for FIRST MORT- 
GAGE BONDS. 

We offer an issue secured by modern 
vessels valued at over 214 times the 
bond issue. Maturities | to 10 years. 
Payment GUARANTEED by old es- 
tablished Company whose net profits 
are over lÜtimesinterest requirements. 
We have handled a large amount of 
steamship and marine equipment 
bonds and in no instance has there 
been a delay in payment of principal 
or interest. 


Ask for Circular No. 1044-AM. 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 
10 So. LaSalle St. St. Louis 
CHICAGO —  Mivaskee 


Detroit 
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Office Building 


THE FIFTH AVENUE BUILDING 


Broadway and Fifth Avenue at Madison Square, New York 


Building isadvantageousin many ways. 
Draw a circle from the upper edge of 
the retail district to the lower rim of the 
downtown wholesale section and you'll 
find The Fifth Avenue Building right 
in the centre. The ferries, tunnels, 
elevated and surface cars, subway and 
bus lines are within easy reach. 


'Those who have office here were told 
ofalltheseadvantagesbeforethey came. 
But until they were actually located 
here they could not fully realize what 
big advantages they are. The roster in 
the Main Arcade bears the names of 
scores of nationally known, eminently 
successful firms. These businessneigh- 
borsarea decided asset to any company 
which locates its offices here—either ex- 
ecutive office or sales headquarters with 
display rooms, If you are interested 
now, write. We have many other 
interesting things to tell you about 
this building which is **More than an 
Office Building.” 


Money-Making Farms—17 States 
$10 to $100 acre. Stock, tools, crops often included to 
settle quickly. Write for big illustrated catalogue. 

E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY 


2026 B. T., Sun Bldg. New York 


Accountancy 


—trial instruction 
for one month $7 


The Pace Course equips men and 
women everywhere for post-war de- 
mands, opportunities, rewards— develops in 
them a market value as professional ac- 
countants, auditors, cost analysts, comp- 
trollers, financial executives. 


PORTUNITY,” a 20-page booklet which contains 
a new-era message for you. 


PACE & PACE, Department 17 
Hudson Terminal, 30 Church St., N.Y. 


confessed that the sole reason why he had 
imagined he was abused and that the 
world was against him was because of 
some trouble he had had the night before 
changing an automobile tire on a muddy 
road. 

They talked it over, laughed about 
the whole incident and parted the best of 
friends. If Bowman had acted on his 
first impulse, while angry, not only 
would he have discharged the man and 
thus lost a valuable employee, but the 
man might have then and there become 
permanently soured on life. 

“It would be interesting to know,” 
suggests Bowman, “how many disgruntled 
people are that way because they took 
some drastic step, at some time when 
they were angry. 


BOWMAN frequently declares that his 
first duty is to his employees. For 
this reason, if two men were waiting in 
his outer office to see him, one a stock- 
holder in his company, and the other an 
employee, it is altogether probable that 
he would give the employee the preference 
and see him first. ` 

“If you take advantage of the fact that 
a man is working for you,” says Bowman, 
“and keep him waiting, you just make 
him waste time that you are buying from 
him. Thus you are hurting yourself. 
Not only that, but perhaps some other 
employee is waiting for him; and so you 
waste two men’s time. 

“In every big hotel there are old 
employees who, while still useful, are 
not as valuable as they once were. This 
is true, I suppose, not only in hotels, but 
in other big organizations. These men 
not only can’t do a full day’s work but 
they take up the room of a man who 
could. One solution is to pension them; 
but that is not always entirely humane, 
for they do not wish to be shelved. They 
feel that they are still as useful as ever. 

ou use them the best way you can 
and keep them on the pay roll. This is 
expensive, but it has one tremendous 
advantage: It shows to the younger 
fellows that when they, too, are old, 
they wil] not necessarily be turned adrift, 
but will be treated with consideration. 
That knowledge is really worth much to 
an organization that desires to maintain 
a steady, efficient force of employees. 

"One thing that makes the cost of 
living in a big hotel expensive," declares 
Bowman, "is the fact that people in it 
nowadays wish to live much better than 
they would at home. They wish to do 
wasteful things, just for the grandeur of 
it—and it must be admitted that the 
hotels have encouraged them in this by 
initiating wasteful practices. If when 
dining at home, a man drops his napkin 
on the floor, he picks it up and replaces it 
in his lap. In a hotel he might perhaps 
expect a fresh one. 

“The story was told of a woman with 
a narrow skirt of such smooth material 
that every time the waiter gave her a 
napkin it slid off her lap to the floor— 
until she had had eleven napkins! This 
account was probably greatly exaggerated 
of course, but the fit remains that the 
wear and tear on linen is not a trifling 
item in hotel service. 

"Then, people expect hotel dining- 
rooms to be open and ready for instant 
service practically throughout the twenty- 
four hours of the day; so that they may 
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_ The startling truth about 


school fires— 


“Fire Tragedies and Their Remedy" shows why schools and 
hospitals are burning up so rapidly. It shows with pictures the 
very places where school fires start and what starts them. When 
you have read this book you will understand this startling fact: 


Seven Schoolhouses in the United States will catch fire today. 


It exposes all the false ideas about safeguarding schools, 
asylums, hospitals, against fire—ideas that the Business World 
long ago found to be unsound. 

It tells why the public is indifferent; why only one person in a 
thousand will even take the trouble to ask for a free book about 
schoolhouse fire-traps! 


And it tells the remedy. 
Now for the first time the causes of school fires have been 


investigated and photographed, so you can learn in fifteen minutes 
what to look out for. 


How do you know when YOUR school’s turn will come? 


When you see the children starting off to school mornings, do you ever 
ask yourself, ‘I wonder if our school will burn today? " 


Probably not, but an average of 50 school fires start each week, and 
that means 7 every day! 


Many of these fires are small, but every now and then one of those 
awful disasters happens. Little children are burned or trampled to death. 
A whole city is terror stricken. And it generally happens because, in the 
confusion, some life-and-death precaution that depends on human action goes 
wrong. A sprinkler system does not depend on human action—it is 
automatic — mechanical. 


GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM 
When the fire starts the water starts 


If you love children 
write for this book 


“Fire Tragedies and Their Remedy” 
will cost you nothing. Write for 
a free copy today. Read it and 
pass itaroundamong your friends. 
It may help to save the lives of 
school children in your city. 
Who knows? Write now, be- 
fore you put aside this magazine. 


GENERAL Fire EXTINGUISHER 
Co., 
290 West Exchange St., 
Providence, R. I. 
Gentlemen:— 


Please send me, free of all cost, a 


copy of your startling new book, “Fire 
Tragedies and Their Remedy”. 


LAA LOC 
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The Bond Paper of Big Business 


N the selection of paper for letter- 
heads and forms, as in everything 
else, big business is a shrewd buyer. It 
can afford to experiment till it finds 
exactly the best “buy.” Then, follow- 
ing the principles that have made big 
business successful, it standardizes o 
this final choice. . 


Such is the story back of the selection 
of Systems Bond by many a large or- 
ganization. The factors that prompted 


fit choice for any organization or 


For Systems offers a body, a feel, a 
crackle, an appearance, that commend 
it wherever it is used. Rag-content and 
loft-dried, it stands up in the mail and 
the files. Made by an organization that 
itself performs every step in the manu- 
facture, from log-cutting and rag-selec- 
tion to the final drying, Systems is ever 
uniform. And it sells at a business 
man's price. 


Ask your printer to useSystems on your 
next order of forms or letterheads. He 


of our book “The Modern Manu- 


this standardization make Systems q can also obtain for you a free copy 


individual business man. 


facture of Writing Paper." 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


501 Fifth Avenue 


New York 


Mills at Bangor and Lincoln, Maine 


SYSTEMS BOND 


The Rag-content Loft-dried Paper at the Reasonable Price" 
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eat whenever the notion strikes them. 
Many of the persons who would miss such 
twenty-four-hour service the most are 
doubtless extremely punctual, when at 
home, about going to their meals at a 
precise hour each day. 

“Because a hotel is a semi-public 
institution, many guests who would 
never think of picking up anything not 
belonging to them in a private home, do 
not feel any sense of moral turpitude 
when they carry away expensive towels, 
silver, or china from a hotel. Last year 
the cost of loss by petty theft in one of 
our hotels was a great many thousands 
of dollars. We have devised many 
ways to check up articles taken from 
the guest-rooms or dining-rooms, but 
the trouble is that most of the schemes 
for making thefts impossible would be 
as costly in operation as the value of 
the articles taken. 

“However, in a general way we usually 
know when a guest puts anything in his 
grip that doesn’t belong there. A famous 
man at one of our hotels some years ago 
took a fancy to a leather pad on the 
writing desk, and stuck it in his suit case 
just as he was leaving. The maid prompt- 
ly reported that the article was gone, and 
before the man left the hotel I chanced 
to see him in the lobby. I drew him into 
conversation and asked him how he 
liked the hotel. Then I asked him, ‘And 
how did you like the nice little leather 
pads on the writing desks? He looked 
mighty sheepish, and I feel certain he never 
lifted anything from a hotel room again. 

“In a general way, thieving at a hotel 
is in direct ratio to high prices. During 
the war, when linen and cotton were 
exceptionally high, we never had so 
many towels carried off. Now that 
towels don’t cost so much, not nearly so 
many are taken. Most pilfering of this 
sort would be stopped if guests could 
only be made to stop and think that it is 
genuinely dishonest. Most people are 
honest. The reason guests carry home 
costly souvenirs from a hotel is not so 
much because they are at heart dishonest 
as because they do not realize that this 
15 dishonest.” 


OWMAN knows human nature and 

can tell much about a man by looking 
at his face and studying him. But when 
he really wishes to size up a person he is 
likely to study not so much his face as 
his Bet! For this reason, Bowman often 
asks a caller to leave his private office by 
a certain door—because he then has a 
better opportunity to watch the man as 
he walks across the room. 

“In this respect,’ laughs Bowman, 
“a man is not unlike a horse. He reveals 
a lot about his character by the way he 
handles his feet—by the way he picks 
them up and sets them down. Some 
men merely shuffle their feet. I never 
knew a man with a shuffling stride, or 
one who walked flabbily on the side of his 
feet, who ever amounted to very much.” 


“THEY Wanted a Big Man for a Big 
Job” is the story, next month, of 
Charles H. Locher, one of the coun- 
try’s great contractors. It is full of 
human interest as well as of good 
sensible ideas. 


PARCEL POST 
PACKAGES 


MATTER 


Stamp All Your Mail 
Quickly 


In saving Time alone—more work done with no addi- 
tional employees—Multipost Equipment more than justifies 
its use. 

All kinds and classes of mail—first class, statements, 
advertising matter, parcel post packages—can now be 
stamped in one-fourth the time it takes with the old 
method. 

Employees like it. Itis clean, quick, sanitary. It is the 
up-to-date method of keentuz: henaint and affixing 
postage stamps. 


It does away with loose stamps that always accumulate where 
sheet stamps are used; it keeps the stamps all locked in coils in one 
place; it protects them from loss, spoilage, misuse and theft. 


Its purchase is an investment and sure to earn a very high 
rate of interest in ANY size office. 


MULTIPOST 


. * 
Postage Stamping Equipment 

For the small office that uses only a few stamps a day to the big 
mailing departments that must handle in large quantities various 
denominations of stamps and all sorts of mail matter, there is an ex- 
act Multipost Equipment to properly cover the needs. 

An office can start with one Multipost Affixer and add equipment 
as growth requires—and save enough Time and Stamps (Money) 
right along to pay for the machines in a short time. 


Write for Booklet and Free Trial Offer 
Multipost Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


5 years old—over 40,000 offices equipped 
Some good territory open for Salesmen. 


a! a 
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STATEMENTS CATALOGS, POST 
& 15T CLASS ADVERTISING CARDS 
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A Remarkable Man Takes You Into 
| His Confidence 


and the requirements ofthe particular duty 
he has to perform. Then he should prompt- 
ly turn over all the rest to someone else. If 
he's honest in this analysis, the chances 
are nine to one that he will find he's carry- 
ing an absurdly large pack on his back. 
Then he must strip that pack to mini- 
mum weight—for business 1s a long, hard 
hike. 

* Don't misunderstand me, however. 
Don't think I intend to say that details 
are not important. They're mighty im- 
portant in their place, and it is dangerous 
to disregard them. One must know the 
parts in order to understand the whole; 
one must first know the details in order 
to understand the big general principles. 
But after you have mastered the details, 
don't let them master you. 

* Take the case of Charles M. Schwab. 
Mr. Schwab came up from the ranks, 
through department after department. 
He knew thoroughly the details of each 
department he passed through. But once 
he had passed on he shook all unimportant 
details from him. 

* An old man out on Cape Cod used to 
have a most wonderful eight-day clock. 
It told the hour, minute and second; the 
year, month and day; it had a barometric 
register to prognosticate the weather, and 
it could do heaven alone knows how many 
other things. But it was so full of these 
fancy cogs and devices that there was no 
room for an apparatus to make it strike. 
Some men never "strike" for the same 
reason." ; 

* But isn't there a great deal of differ- 
ence in the native talents of men?" I 
asked. 

“There is a difference," said the general 
with a smile, “but the gap between medi- 
ocrity and real achievement is more likely 
to be a difference of vision than a differ- 
ence of capacity. Columbus discovered 
America in a boat without a deck: he 
couldn't have done any more with the 
*Leviathan.' " 


I KNOW of no more convincing illustra- 
tion of the "race being to the man of 
clear sight" than a study of the life of 
General Tripp himself. 

The second in a family of eight boys, 
he was born in the little town of Wells, 
Maine, on April 22d, 1865. His father was 
a lawyer. 

When young Tripp was seven years old 
his mother died, and for the next three 
years he lived with his grandfather, East- 
man Tripp, in Lyman, returning to Wells 
when his father remarried. The summer 
before he finished his studies at the dis- 
trict school he went to work in Hatch's 
general store, where he was also employed 
during the summer vacations of the two 
years he attended Berwick Academy. The 
village post office was located in the store, 
and among his other duties the boy helped 
handle the mail. He opened the store 
every morning at seven o'clock, and 


(Continued from page 37) 


worked until after the last mail had been 
distributed in the evening. 

When Tripp was seventeen years old, 
a friend who was employed by the old 
Eastern Railroad (long since a part of the 
Boston & Maine system) came back to 
Wells for a week-end visit and persuaded 
him to go to Salem, Massachusetts, and 
take a clerkship in the railroad offices. 
Here he began at six dollars a week—a 
salary so meager that to cut down ex- 
penses he lived with kinsfolk in Revere, 
fifteen miles away. Each morning he 
arose at five-fifteen, ate breakfast and 
caught a train that enabled him to reach 
the Salem offices by seven. He carried a 
cold lunch from home, and got supper 
only when he returned at seven-thirty. 

rom 1883 to 1897—the year he went 
with Stone & Webster, a corporation be- 
ginning just then to make a national 
name for itself in the development of 
public utilities— Tripp's career was a 
story of steady but hardly sensational 
progress. Seven years of this period were 
spent with the Eastern Railroad, and the 
rest with the United Electric & Securities 
Company and the Thompson-Houston 
Company, later consolidated with other 
interests to form the General Electric 
Company. 

From a clerk, Tripp had graduated into 
an expert traveling auditor, and he was 
rapidly gaining a reputation for force, 
diplomacy and an extraordinary ability 
to size up any situation correctly. 


N THE course of his work with the 

'Thompson-Houston Company, Tripp 
was dispatched South to investigate an 
electrical plant for suspected irregulari- 
ties. Several auditors had already been 
sent on the same mission, and each one 
had given the firm a clean bill of health. 

Before he had been on the spot two 
days Tripp felt sure that somewhere back 
of the company's books—which passed 
his examination with flying colors—lay a 
piece of carefully canaliflaaed crooked- 
ness. But how had it been accomplished? 
He mentally eliminated all possibilities 
save two: unrecorded transactions and 
padded pay rolls. 

On the day he reached this decision, 
while walking through the city, Tripp was 
attracted by the electric lighting system 
in a new department store. ‘He hunted up 
the proprietor. 

“Mighty neat job of wiring you've had 
done here,” he remarked. ‘I’m inter- 
ested in that line myself. This job must 
have cost a lot of money." 

“Maybe not so much as 
returned the proprietor, hig 
and.he named the cost. 

The auditor looked astonished. - 

“Not that cheap,” he protested, shak- 
ing his head doubtfully. “I’m so positive 
you're mistaken that Í'll bet you a dinner 
you can't show me a receipted bill with 
those figures on it." 


yeu think," 
ly pleased, 


“Tl take your bet. Come right into 
my office." 

One glance at the bill verified the audi- 
tor's suspicion that the work had been 
done by the company whose accounts he 
was investigating. No entry of the job, 
he remembered, appeared on the books. 
Making a mental note of the figures, he 
laughingly admitted the loss of his wager. 

The auditor’s next step was to examine 
the pay rolls with great care. He noticed 
that the handwriting of several names 
seemed suspiciously similar. With these 
names in mind, he made friends with line 
foremen and power-house bosses and 
learned that a number of the men credited 
to various departments were actually non- 
existent. 

Then the auditor staged the last act in 
his drama. For one entire day he sat in 
the office of the treasurer of the company 
and called on that officer for papers and 
reports in a never ending stream. By 
night the treasurer was plainly worn out 
and under great nervous strain. 

“Pm sorry, but we shall have to work 
right through the supper hours," Tripp 
announced. 

When eight o'clock came he saw that 
the hungry, tired and nerve-racked officer 
was beginning to lose self-control. On a 
oe ees the treasijrer an pere 
edger lay open. Tripp ste up and 
brought the book shat nth a ioud slain: 
As the treasurer jumped to his feet with a 
gasp, the auditor spread out on the ledger 
a paper on which he had written plainly 
the list of fictitious names. 

“How many more names," he snapped, 
" have you padded on that pay roll 

The treasurer collapsed, and stammered 
a confession of embezzlements running up 
into many thousand dollars. 


UNTIL 1893 Tapp was an accountant 
„only. Then his field began to broaden 
rapidly. Within a few years after he 
joined the Stone & Webster organization 
e had become one of the main managers 
of those public utilities which the com- 
pany was acquiring in all parts of the 
nited States. While still an auditor, he 
had often been a member of delegations 
that went out to appraise the value and 
the possibilities of properties in which the 
company had become interested. These 
delegations included the highest officials 
of the firm, who soon discovered that their 
able young auditor could do more than 
digest figures quickly and make accurate 
observations from them—that he had an 
unusual knowledge of values, and a clear, 


‘critical eye that sized up at once the strong 


and the weak points in every property. 

“T have never known a man with a 
clearer vision than Guy Tripp,” said a 
man close to him in those days. “I re- 
member he was once sent down to Mexico 
to analyze some interests on which a 
group of American capitalists had their 
eye. Upon his return he reported that 
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The new National Sextet 
incorporates a six cylin- 
der engine, designed 
and built complete in 
National shops. 

It is the ablest power 
plant we have ever pro- 
duced. 


So perfect is the balance 
of this engine, that it 
develops its maximum of 
power without vibration. 


Yet with that fineness of 
adjustment 1s the sturdi- 
ness of parts which has 
long been a National 
characteristic. 


The result of this com- 
bination is a remarkable 


1 The New National Is a Six 


immunity towear, which, 
of course, means long 
and untroubled service. 


And that's what most 
people want in a car 
today. 

The National Sextet is 
built in five custom body 
styles. Our new, im- 
proved method of body 
suspension makes for 
stability and eliminates 
all squeaks and rattles. 
In our judgment, as we 
enter our twentieth suc- 
cessful year of manufac- 
turing, the new National 
Sextet is by far the best 
car we have ever built. 


NATIONAL MOTOR CAR & VEHICLE 
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Adorably French / 


ACE POWDER, so French—fragranced 
with that Parisian essence of quality— 
DJER-KISS! 

Djer-Kiss Face Powder, unsurpassed in its 
soft refinement— so pure, so refreshing— 
protects and beautifies the tender cheek. 

Djer-Kiss Face Powder, individuelle pour 
vous in tint, quite perfect for your complexion 


In return for ffteen cents, Monsieur 
Kerkoff's importateurs, the Alfred H. Smith 
Co., of 20 West 34th Street, New York 
City, will be happy to send you samples of 
Dyer-Kiss Extract, Face Powder and Sachet. 
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be it daintiest blonde or darkest brunette— 
Djer-Kiss Face Powder which charms the 
skin with a grace adorably French! 

Djer-Kiss Face Powder— undoubtedly you 
use it! 

And for the toilette complete all the other 
Specialites de Djer-Kiss—Extract, Talc, Sachet, 
Toilet Water, Vegetale, Soap et *Rouge. 
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Made in France only 


*ROUGE ONLY temporarily prepared in America. 


OA. n. S. Co. 1919 V 
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*Mine's Best" 


"Oh, I know mine.is 
best," Dorothy says. "Just 
taste it, Bobbie!” 
And Bobbie says, “It’s good, but mine’s best.” 
For Dorothy’s party mamma has made up six 
lovely dishes of 


JELLO 


each of a different flavor, and all so good 
that three little girls and. three little boys 
hold one opinion: "Mine's best." 

Children know what is good to eat. Who ever heard of a child that did not like 
Jell-O, or ever saw two youngsters who could agree as to which flavor was best—all 
being so good? 

The Jell-O Book tells how to make many new desserts and salads in the easy Jell-O 
way, which cuts out work and worry and most of the expense. A copy of the book 
will be mailed free to any woman who will send us her name and address. 

Jell-O is put up in six pure fruit flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, 
Cherry, Chocolate, and is sold two for 25 cents. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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AFTER FINISHING 1j 
A GOOD DAY'S WORK 
When everything’s going well — and 
you're proud of your men — and know 
they believe in you and feel it's all 
worth while— then a cigarette’s aroma 
tastes the sweetest — and 


You naturally smoke 


OMAR 


For Omar is the aromatic blend of 13 kinds of 
rich Turkish and 6 of ripe domestic leaves, 
mixed according to our formula for the perfect 
Turkish blend. 


OMAROMAR spells aroma— 
the very name is redolent with aroma. 


*Aroma Makes a Cigarette" 
They've told you that for years. 


_ CIGARETTES 
Smoke Omar for Aroma” 
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several of the investments seemed at- 
tractive, but he strongly advised that no 
capital should be put into them. 

**There's trouble ahead in Mexico,’ 
he said. ‘Diaz, a dictator, is now Presi- 
dent. So long as he stays President all 
will be well, but once out, the country is 
due for internal revolutions that will 
make any investment hazardous." 

“The financiers took Tripp’s advice. 
Later events showed the clear vision that 
prompted it." 

Mr. Tripp was managing the affairs of 
the Stone & Webster Corporation in the 
West and South when he was called to 
New York in 1910 to become chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Reorganiza- 
tion of the Metropolitan Street Railway, 
which had just passed into the hands of a 
receiver. 

e 

HERE was a problem of infinite com- 

plexities. The Metropolitan had 
many subsidiaries—each company with 
its own stocks, its own mortgages, its own 
vital interests. The receivership had 
created a panic; holders of senior securi- 
ties were ready to wipe out the junior 
issues, while the latter were fighting for 
their very lives. Prominent street railway 
men have declared that in evolving a 
solution acceptable to all these conflicting 
interests Mr. Tripp performed the great- 
est achievement of its kind on record. 
New York business leaders, many of 
whom had known only by reputation this 
public utilities genius from Boston, dis- 
covered that there was a new giant in 
their midst. In January, 1912, Mr. Tripp 
was unanimously invited by the directors 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company to become chairman 
of their board, a position which he had 
been holding down with conspicuous suc- 
cess for five years when the United States 
entered the world war. 

The nation’s military program called 
for an expenditure in three or four years 
of money equal to all the war and peace 
expenses of the United States since the 
Continental Congress. The Ordnance 
Department’s quota alone was more than 
half this total, or sixteen billion dollars— 
an amount that at the calculated rate of 
expenditure would pay for the Panama 
Canal every thirty days during the esti- 
mated duration of the war. Washington 
scanned the country for a business man big 
enough to take charge of the entire pro- 
duction end of this mammoth program and 
weld a thousand industries into a dynamic, 
unified combination. Guy Eastman Tripp 
was chosen. 

“General Tripp brought to the Ord- 
nance Department a vigor of action and 
clearness of perception such as official 
Washington had seldom seen,” one of his 
close associates in war work told me. 
“ As soon as he had scanned the situation 
he decided that the operation of the Pro- 
duction Division must be decentralized. 
He worked out a plan for dividing the 
country into ten districts, each in charge 
of an ordnance district chief, who should 
serve as a civilian, in order to keep as 
clear as possible of red tape entanglements. 
Opposition to the plan developed in cer- 
tain quarters, but he drove it through.” 

Once he had selected his district chiefs 
and kindled them with his own enthusi- 
asm, General (then Colonel) Tripp gave 
each man a free.rein to work out the de- 


tails of his job. He had scant use for 
"red tape" and petty details that cut 
into the planning and doing of big things. 

discussing a certain situation with 
General Tripp one of his district chiefs 
remarked: 

“Tm afraid, sir, that this matter per- 
tains to Army Regulations, and I'm frank 
to say I haven't read Army Regulations." 

* What's that?" said the general sternly. 
“Do you mean to tell me that you are in 
charge of this district, with four thousand 
persons, most of them in uniform, working 
directly under your jurisdiction, and you 
haven't read Army  Regulations—the 
War Department's Bible?" 

“No,” replied the district chief, “and 
I'll tell you honestly I don't intend to." 

"The general put his hand to his mouth, 
half concealing a smile. 

“Neither have I,” he confessed. 

As soon as the armistice was signed 
General Tripp resigned his commission 
and came back to his New York office. 
But Washington had not forgotten him. 
Last February he was presented with a 
Distinguished Service Medal for his out- 
standing record of achievement during 
the war. 


"T HERE is something appealingly hu- 
man and normal in every step of the 
path by which Guy Tripp traveled from 
the counter of a country grocery store to 
one of the most important positions in 
the electrical and manufacturing indus- 
tries of America. 

“Did you ever dream, back in Maine, 
that the future held anything like this in 
store for you?” I asked him. 

“Not at all," he smiled. “In my early 
years the job of my immediate superior 
was always the one that interested me 
most. I thought if I could only be chosen 
to fill the next vacancy my burdens and 
responsibilities would be largely over. 
Successive disillusionments in these be- 
liefs have brought the conviction that the 
real happiness of a man is not measured 
by the prominence of his job or the size 
of his salary. 

“The really wise man is the one who 
gets enjoyments out of his work as he 
goes along—who does not view happiness 
as a blessed state that will come only 
when he gets something he isn’t getting 
now. Those who have constantly to look 
ahead for happiness, rarely reach it." 

“Your friends say, General Tripp, that 

ou never worry. Isn't that a great factor 
in your own happiness?" 

*It is in the happiness of anyone," he 
replied emphatically. “Worry has a 
paralyzing effect on one’s efforts—and it 
is absolutely needless. Suppose you are 
facing an emergency or have some big 
problem to handle. Instead of worrying, 
consider just one point: Have you done 
your best or haven't you? If you haven’t, 
there’s a single course—get busy and do 
it! But if you can honestly say you have 
done everything in your power, then dis- 
miss the matter from your mind. Your 
conscience is clear, and there’s no ground 
for worry.” 

“What are some of the outstanding 
characteristics of big men you have 
known?" I asked. 

“Well, for one thing, they are sincere 
in the largest sense of the word. They 
deceive no one—least of all themselves. 
It's a mighty dangerous thing to belong 


to the Grand Order of Intellectual Pussy- 
footers. Carlyle remarked, very truly, 
that a 'false man cannot even build a 
brick house.’ 

“Most small men are opinionated, and 
the smaller they are the more opinionated 
they grow. They think that anyone who 
holds a different opinion from themselves 


is antagonistic to them, and they resent 


such opinions. If I can't get another 
man's point of view and he can't get mine, 
and each of us be tolerant to the other's 
thought, that is a man with whom I don't 
want to do business." 


"NVHAT other quality,” I asked, “is 
common to men of large affairs?" 

“The ability to think in straight lines," 
replied the general. “Lots of folks get 
stalled early in life because they are 
muddle-headed. Muddle-headedness 
comes partly from an attempt to general- 
ize on things of which one doesn't know 
the particulars, and partly from unwilling- 
ness to concentrate." , 

“Isn’t it sometimes inability to con- 
centrate, rather than unwillingness?” I 
suggested. 

“Not if a man is normal in mind and 
body," replied the general, with emphasis. 
“Most lack of concentration is merely 
mental laziness. It's hard work to con- 
centrate—just as hard as to dig a ditch, 
and some men aren't willing to pay the 
price. One important point, however, is 
that one can concentrate much more 
easily if one is really interested in the 
problem at hand. 

“Pardon a personal reference, but it 
may illustrate my point.... À num- 
ber of years ago I had to present a matter 
in court in connection with the old West 
End Railway in Boston, which afterward 
became part of the Boston Elevated. In 
order to handle the subject it was neces- 
sary for me to know the whole history of 
the road to a date before the Civil War. 
One afternoon I took home all the reports 
of the Massachusetts Railway Commis- 
sion for years back. The more I studied 
these reports the more they interested me. 
I sat up all that night and all the next 
day into the evening before I had the 
material thoroughly in mind. And I felt 
none the worse for wear the following 
morning when I went into court, where 
we won the case. Now, I know perfectly 
well that if these reports had not genu- 
inely interested me I could never have 
stood that long strain the way I did. 

“Its mighty important for young men 
to choose work to which they naturally 
‘take.’ It makes life so much easier. The 
fellow who is interested in what he is do- 
ing, and who profits by his mistakes, has 
a good start. Fuller wisdom will come 
with experience. The experienced man 
no longer rushes off to roads where the 
going looks good until he gets there. He 

oesn't jump at shadows, for he has seen 
them before." 

“But suppose he doesn't profit by ex- 
perience?" 

*"The man who doesn't profit by ex- 

ience will never get anywhere, anyway. 

e's in as bad a fx" and the general 
smiled—"'as the old lady with the physi- 
cal deformity that made it necessary for 
her to leave a subway train backward. 
As she tried to get off at each station the 
guard pushed her back on again. So far 
as I know she's riding yet." 
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WE SHALL CONTINUE Rogers 
THIS MATCH AS SOON AS 


MY CADDIE GETS BACK (Continued from page 34) 
' FROM THE VILLAGE WITH way, you can do it in half the time’ 


A BOX OF S.B. COUGH DROPS 


course you know how much truth 
there was in that. See Pershing's reports. 
“And still a lot of folks think it's pretty 
soft for a cowboy to get paid for stuf 
like that. But did you ever figure that 
lots of comedians go through a whole year 
with one act? But because I have set 
myself this job of trying to give them 
something new, they won't stand for old 
stuff from me, as they will from lots of 
others, because I’m expected to keep up 
With the times. And I tell you it is sure 
hard digging." 
But he does the “digging” all right' 
I happen to know that in one show be 
was with not long ago, when there were 
one hundred and twenty-five other folks 
in the company, his was the only act that 
changed a word, or a line, in the forty- 
five weeks they were out. In Pittsburgh 
alone he did nine shows, and didn't use 
the same gag twice. 


MSST of his talk was about Pittsburgh 
folks and Pittsburgh things. That: 
another way he watches his chance to do 
the thing a little better every day. He 
studies the “market,” finds out what's 

ing on in the minds of the folks he's 

ealing with, and builds his jokes around 


those subjects. 
: *In towns on the road I always us 
; lots of local things," he says: “New York 
| is too big for local things, as half of your 


The Terrible Tempered Mr. Bang’s oppo- auian comes from rout al om The 
nent had a habit of coughing every time co. In Detroit Tare suut abos M 


ge. m eut I neut ee Mr I ae 
ut I always give him the best of it. 
Mr. Bang was about to putt. 


spent a whole day with him, telling him 

jokes that I had used on him; and he said: 

"'You must just lie awake night 

thinking WP jokes on me.’ He is a great 
y 


| A cougher is a nuisance — unnecessarily, | 
: best ones on him last fall 


because S-B Cough Drops relieve cough- bent 


‘I don't see why Ford didn't get in the 
Senate. They are ev here else.’ And 
this one: ‘If Ford had made one speech 
he would have been elected. All he would 
have had to say was “Voters, if | am 


ing. Pure. No Drugs. 


elected I will change the front on them!' 


| PP MEM ] aco e we Mme male 
| SMITH BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie bar 
N 


Hubbard's stuff, and it goes great. They 
FAMOUS SINCE 1847 


know Kin personally out there and the 
like his stuff, and Rogers takes advantage 
of that. He thinks the funniest line of 
his he ever used was this one: : 
“As Abe Martin says, women’s jist 
like elephants: I like to look at "em, but 
I'd hate to own one.” Rogers thinks that 
is one of the funniest gags ever written. 
Next to that, he likes "Bugs" Baer: 


line: | 

“The six-day bicycle race would be 
better if it was straight away." 

A popular line during the peace con- 
ference, while a certain man was in wrong, 


was: 
“If they want to get even with Ger- 
many they ought to let her keep her 
cables and appoint Burleson to run ‘em. 
When Italy was denouncing Wilson 
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This boy has had THE 
BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


in his home for a year and 
he can explain to you inter- 
estingly and correctly all the 
familiar things which he sees 
around him. His teacher 
will tell you that when she 
wants a quick and intelli- 
gent answer from her class, 
this boy alwaysanswers first. 
He understands many sub- 
jects of interest in the pa- 
pers and magazines and in 
the conversation of his el- 
ders. He has made ‘‘a 
long start in the race for 
knowledge." 


This Boy Knows. Do You? 


Answers Every 
Question a Child 
Can Ask 


Why is ice slippery? 

Why is the sea never still? 
Can a plant see? 

What are eyebrows for? 
Why does milk turn sour? 
Why is snow white? 

Do the stars really twinkle? 


What makes the color of the 
sunset ? 


What makes knots in wood? 
What makes an echo? 
What makes shadows? 


Why is it warm in sum- 
mer ? 


What 1s camouflage? 


The Book of Knowledge 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 
10,000 Educational Pictures 


350 Colored Plates 


Portuguese 


` CURIOSITY—the Great Teacher 


CURIOSITY is the beginning of all knowledge. Do you know any subject about which your child has not 
asked you a dozen questions? Let him ask as many as he likes, and be sure to answer them correctly. That 
is the parent’s most important and most easily neglected duty. If you discourage your child’s curiosity you 
will injure his mind, and the bright boy or girl becomes stupid or indifferent. Through curiosity Columbus 
discovered America. THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE is the simplest and most natural method of helping 
the child to educate himself. IT ANSWERS EVERY QUESTION A CHILD CAN ASK IN PLAIN 
AND SIMPLE LANGUAGE. So captivating is this great original work to the mind of a child that he 
absorbs with little effort the profound truths and great facts of the world of knowledge, while reading its 


In Five Languages 


English French Spanish Italian 


delightful pages and looking at the thousands of striking educational pictures. 


YOUR CHILD IS UNIQUE 
Your child is like no other child in the world. He has his own 
peculiar taste and need for both physical and mental food. If 
you put a meal before him and let him choose what agrees with 
him best, he will thrive. THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE is the 
right kind of nourishing food for the child's mind during the 
growing years. Give your child this remarkable, original work, 
and watch carefully which of the 16 Great Departments interests 
him most, Nature, Science, History, Biography, Astronomy, 
Physiology, Art, Literature, Poetry, or Manual Training. It will 
prove THE KEY to his natural bent, and the kind of work or 
profession in which he will most easily succeed. 


If You Have Children of School Age Mail This FREE COUPON Today 


American Magazine readers may obtain free of charge the 
valuable and attractive illustrated book of specimen pages from THE BOOK OF 
. Let the children decide whether this new mehod of education 
interests them. Send for the FREE 80-page book which contains the following sub- 
j r Skin Is Like; How the Nail Grows on the 
he Nerves of Smell; The Marvel of Hearing; The Lords 
Wild Kingdom; A Concrete Ship 1n the Water; The Wonderful Birth of the 

ng the Desert Blossom; Canada the Wonder- 

land; The Republics of South America; The Boy Carpenter's Box of Tools; West Point 


KNOWLEDGE. 


jects: The Sun and His Family; What 
Se oy How the Teeth Grow; 
9 


‘heat; How We Dig Up Sunshine; Maki 
and Annapolis, and Others. 


The Grolier Society 


2 West 45th Street 


NEW YORK 


YOUR CHILD’S CHANCE 


In round numbers, what is your child’s chance to become suc- 
cessful? If uneducated, he has one chance out of 150,000; with a 
common school education, 4 chances; with a high school educa- 
tion, 87 chances; with a college education, 800 chances; WITH 
THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE in the home, every chance. 
It is not a luxury, it is an absolute necessity. It is an INVEST- 
MENT in your child’s future which will pay dividends as long 
as he lives. In over 600,000 homes today the children are being 
educated with THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE. Give your child 
his chance to compete with them. 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY 
2 West 45th Street, New York 

Please mail descriptive book containing specimen pages 
and illustrations from THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE, 


and explaining the use and meaning of the work for the 
mind of a child. 
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(Her letter) 


“What an extraordinary man Mr. 
Edison is, He perfects his phonograph 


^ à to a point where its realism is astound- 
D) ing Then he determines to make 
x } each Edison Phonograph, even the 
QC. least costly, an attractive piece of fur- 
, X niture. Instead of the usual dentist- 
& one like looking cabinet, his designers 
have succeeded in putting the char- 
a ope acter and feeling of the best periods Lenta 
( into his phonograph cases, These 
Pas graceful and artistic productions will 
be hailed with delight by all who 
Cera. can afford them, and will cause Mr. 
N ; Edison’s new phonograph to he re- 
ee ceived in many houses where less 
ZZ. worthy machines have not been wel- 
3 comed heretofore.” 
PCs 
AS? Kat 


/ ; d» MET 
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This interior shows the Chippendale Cabinet. There 


are fifteen other Edison Period Phonographs cei piam — — € — o 


Lady Randolph C urchil 


metho of Churchill is the 
Winston Churchill, 
for War in the British 
risen fer and tbe sister-in-law 


of the Duke of Marlborough. 


"Hrs letter comes from the best 
furnished house in all England. Its 
writer is England's greatest authority 
on furniture. Praise from Lady Ran- 
dolph Churchill is the Old World's 
stamp of approval on Mr. Edison's 
adaptations of Europe's richest fur. 
niture treasures. 

A reading of her letter, however, 
shows that Lady Churchill has been 
led by her furniture-knowledge into a 
misconception. So artistically con- 
a = e hse gwd made are these 

Cabinets that she has 


drawn the very natural conclusion 
that they can be afforded by only the 
fortunate few. This is absolutely me 
trary to the fact. Mr. Edison h 
placed authentic period cabinets vu 
in the reach of eve ery one. He has 
required that a period cabinet be de- 
veloped for each New Edison, —even 
the lowest-priced models. 

These wonderful instruments in their 
beautiful cases are pictured and de- 
scribed in our new book, “Edison and 
Music.” Write for i oe A. 
Edison, Inc., Orange, N. 


Ne NEW EDISON 


Phonograph with a Soul” 


The New eis eh es a musical instrument, is also distinctive from all 
other phonographs. There is absolutely no difference between the 
voice of a singer and the RE-CREATION thereof by the New Edison, 


The Wit of Will Rogers, by GEORGE MARTIN 


after Orlando went home, Rogers said: 

“Seems like the President showed purty 
good judgment visitin’ Italy when he fust 
went over.” 

And when they got to talking about 
giving Fiume to the Italians part of the 
time and to the Czecko-Slovaks part of 
the time, he said: 

* As I understand it, them Czecko- 
Slovaks git to hold this town on Tuesdays 
and Saturdays.’ 


PERHAPS you’ve noticed that all this 
stuff is short. Three lines is the limit. 
Rogers tells twenty jokes to the other 
fellow’s one. Most monologue men tell 
eight or ten stories. Rogers will average 
about forty in the same time. 

Being brief somehow gives the impres- 
sion of intelligence, and folks do admire 
intelligence. Brevity and clarity show 
that you have thought, and that you know 
what you’re about. 

Another good trick of Rogers, which 
applies to business as well as it does to 
clowning, is to make capital out of what 
the other fellow says and does. He plays 
one man off against another. In his Peace 
Conference stuff, kidding the present in- 
cumbents, he said the Raiser seemed to 
be about as popular in Germany as a 
Democrat in the next Congress. 
course the Republicans all clapped. Then 


cAI raik I’m goin’ to "tend. to 
Republicans in about a minute.’ e 
he said: 

“Of course you heard about 'em takin’ 
a „Republican with ’em to Paris. But you 
ain’t heard nothin’ about his landin’, 
have you? They just took that guy along 
to argue with on the way over. 

The best examples of how he makes 
capital out of what the other fellow says, 
are in his after-dinner speaking, of which 
he has done quite a bit in the last few 
years. He always likes to follow another 

eaker—never to lead the program. And 
the more serious the speech he has to 
follow, the better Rogers likes it. 

He was once invited to address the 
Traffic Club of Chicago. It was a very 
serious meeting. The war was just over 
and those men wanted their railroads 
back. Seven burning and bitter speeches 

receded Rogers', and just before he was 
introduced the meeting passed a long and 
fervent resolution to be sent to Washing- 
ton, demanding that the railroads be 
returned. Then he was introduced. 

“Folks,” he said, “shortly before the 
coronation of the late King Edward, six 

ickled Irishmen—one ditch digger, two 
hod carriers, a truck driver and a couple 
of bricklayers, met in the back end of a 
saloon in this town to decide whether 
they'd permit the coronation ceremonies 
to proceed. Next to that, I consider this 
the most momentous occasion in the 
history of Chicago." 

That was his way of telling them that 
it didn't make a darned bit of difference 
whether they demanded the railroads 
back or not. It took a minute for it to 
sink in, but it got a laugh, and then 
applause, and before he went on every- 
body was happy. 

Another time he was addressing the 
Rotary Club of Columbus. The man 
ahead of him represented the Methodist 
Centenary Celebration they were going 
to have in Columbus, and he was giving 


, vorfor Documents that 
must ENDURE 


Old Hampshire Bond is as permanent as a paper 
can be made. 


Use it for every important business document—your 
will; the contracts that keep your business going; 3 
policies; applications; agreements; records. 


—and for your /etterheads. 


For if your correspondent thinks your letter im- 
«* — portant enough to file, surely you should see that he 
has a letter that will stand filing. 


Durability is one of the most essential qualities in a 
business document- Many firms are today paying 
clerks who do nothing but patch up papers—because 
somebody, years ago, bought cheap paper that 
couldn't stand filing. 


Ask your printer. 


Send for a copy of "The Art of 
Paper Making." It tells how Old 
Hampshire Bond is made; and why 
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Old Hampshire Stationery is made 
Íor the use of men and women who 
know and appreciate fine paper for 
personal correspondence. 
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X discard the Joker? 


OOLISH question? Not at all! There is a timein “500” when 

the best card in the deck is the /east desirable. The new edition 

of the “Official Rules of Card Games" tells you when to discard 
the Joker, and gives you the latest rules and expert suggestions for 
playing any one of the keen games you like best. We will send 
you this 250 page book, just off the press, for only 20 cents, Send for 
it today— NOW. | Use the coupon below, if you wish. 


BICYCL PLAYING 


CARDS 


Next to knowing how to play, there is ere d which adds or 
detracts so much from the pleasure of playing as the cards you use. 
Bicycle Playing Cards are the standard everywhere. Their air cushion 
finish prevents sticking, making shuffling easy and dealing accurate. 
Their large, clear indexes are easy to read. The quality material 
used in their manufacture makes them durable and long-lasting, 
even though subjected to hard usage. Get a pack today from your 
dealer so you will have them next time you play. 


Congress Playing Cards are playing cards de luxe. Full color 
art backs. Gold edges. Ideal for prizes, gifts and social play. 


REVELATION—The Latest Thing in Fortune Telling Cards 

There are many evenings of entertainment and good fun packed 
into every deck of Revelation Fortune Telling Cards. Designed by 
a man noted for his uncanny performances in card conjuring, these 
cards produce results as mystifying as they are fascinating. They 
answer any question on any subject—love, business, health, wealth— 
the past, present or future—and alwaysina weirdly accurate fashion. 
One color back in tuck case, 50 cents per deck ;colored back design, gold 
edges, in telescope case, 70 cents. From your dealer or postpaid. 


Send for This Book Today 
The New Edition of the ‘‘Official Rules of Card 
Games". 300 games. 250 pages. 20c postpaid. 
THE U. S. PLAYING CARD COMPANY 
Dept. C-2 
Cincinnati, U. S. A., or Windsor, Canada 


sor, Canada. 


Please send postpaid the new 


cial Rules of Card Game." 1 «o | said something about it to the manager. 
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Playing Card Co, 
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| them all the details, telling how man 
thousands of this and how many hundreds 
of that they were going to have; how the 
were bringing wonderful things from all 
| over the world, and about the parades 
and meetings, and the hundreds of 
thousands of Methodists who would be 
on hand. But when Rogers got up, his 
first remark was: 

“Irs a terrible thing for the saloons of 
this town that they'll have to close just 
before this great gathering of Methodists. 

“But there are other terrible things. 
This man says there'll be one band of 
eighty trombonists—it's almost impos- 
sible to listen to one, but think of eighty! 
A trombonist is like vice—he ought to 
be segregated. 

"And he says there'll be seventy 
thousand preachers. Can you imagine 
it—seventy thousand preachers? Why, 
you can hardly keep awake listening to 
one. What will seventy thousand of ’em 
do to you?” 

Rogers believes it’s a good thing to 
know something about a man before you 
decide what line of talk to give him. If 
you don’t do that, you don’t get his 
interest, and you can't do business with 
a man if you don't have his interest. 

For instance, he never talks about 
politics to a Broadway crowd. Folks 
there have their heads full of girls and 
food, he says. Most of them don't know 
whether the Peace Conference has met 
yet. But if Gladys Fluffy Ruffles were a 
delegate, they'd know that. And all an 
audience of sporting men would know 
about it would be if Jack Dempsey were 
sent along. 


HE smartest all-around man in this 

country, according to Rogers, is the 
man who works all day and has to ride 
thirty minutes on a street car to get home 
at night. He reads the newspapers. He 
knows what you’re talking about. 

But he considers that about the best 
customer he's got is Woodrow Wilson. 
He says he is the average man developed 
to the nth degree and with an unusual 
lot of brains to boot. The best five nights 
he ever had, he says, were the nights he 
played to the President. And Washington 
is his best town because, he says, folks 
in Washington are so well informed about 
what's going on. 

But you've got to be careful, even with 
a smart audience. One man's mind is 
sharper than another's, and you must be 
able to estimate how deep you can make 
your stuff and still get it across to him. 

As an instance of this, one night when 
Rogers was playing in Washington and 
the President was in the audience, he got 
to talking about Lord Northcliffe, who 
had just been offered a place in the Min- 
istry by Lloyd-George. He said: 

“T see where Lord Northcliffe refused 
the Air Ministry to-day. I guess he 
figured it was easier to tell how to run 
this war than it was to help run it.” 

The audience clapped and yelled, and 
Rogers thought he had a peach of a gag. 
The next night, when the President 
wasn't there, he pulled it again and it 
didn't get a ripple. Rogers couldn't 
understand it. So when he came off he 


“Why, Bill,” said he, “that’s easy. I 
was watching your work last night and 
I saw what happened. The President was 
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“Smoother 


Gem Set in- 

cludes frame 
and handle, si et 
device and seven Dam- 
askeene Blades in com- 
pact, velvet-lined case. 
OtherGemSetsupto$10. 


712 The Standard 


NOS have pictured—every man has—the happy shave; the just 
right heft of the razor, the painless purr of the blade, the 
quick job, the silken skin. 

That's the shave you have always wanted. That's a Smoother 
Face. A Smoother Face is a business asset; a social necessity; 
the daily habit of the fastidious; the mark of the Gem user. 


Millions of Gem users on six continents know this shaving 


truth— 
* The Blade is the Razor" 


Gem Damaskeene Blades—keen as Damascus steel—have a 
s delicacy of edge that actually gives a silken skin, a happy 
shave. 

Specially tempered, hardened and ground, they are then 
patent-processed, tested and double-inspected. Only our 39 years 
of experience and **know how" could produce such blades! 

The Gem frame—so simple to the eye and yet so vital to 
your shave—holds the blade against your face at the Universal 
Angle. No adjustment is necessary. 


Learn to know the Gem. Learn the comfort, the pride, 
the content of a smoother face. Fit a Gem Damaskeene 
Blade into a Gem frame and get the full service you can 
ask from any razor. 


Every man should read the new folder ‘Smoother Faces 
and How To Get One." Shall we send you a copy? 


GEM SAFETY RAZOR CORPORATION 
New York 
Canadian Branch: 591 St. Catherine Street, W., Montreal 
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Atlantic City. 
Mariboroug! 


Boston. 
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Too much Turkish 


or 


Just enough Turkish? 


one way, at least, smoking is 
exactly like eating. 


The more rich and delicious a 
certain food is, the more care peo- 
ple take to avoid eating too much 
of it—for instance, plum pudding 
or candy. 


The same rule applies to smoking. 


Cigar smokers, for example, are 
today more careful to avoid too 
many rich, heavy Havanas. (In fact, 
more and more cigar smokers now 
smoke cigarettes too, to help cut 
down the number of cigars.) 


In the same way, cigarette smok- 
ers are learning that Turkish to- 
bacco, delicious as it is, i$ 80 over- 
rich or heavy that a man can easily 
smoke too much of it. 


But they are learning also that, 
instead of cutting down the number 


Fatima's Record 


At scores of places where one 
would expect only fancy, straight 
Turkish cigarettes to sell, Fatima 
is today the leader. 


For example, Fatima is the larg- 
est seller at: 


New York 

Hotel Astor 
oo Bennet Stock Exchange 
ymore Hotel Vanderbilt 
Knickerbocker 


Hotel Touraine Palm Beach 


Hotel Tra 


of cigarettes per day, they can cut 
down on the proportion of Turkish 
in each cigarette. 


How to reduce on Turkish 


THEY can do this by switching 

from straight Turkish to part 
Turkish, or “Turkish blend,” ciga- 
rettes. 


The first Turkish blend cigarette 
ever made—and the one which has 
always held first-rank importance— 
is Fatima. 

Fatima contains more Turkish 
than does any other Turkish blend 
cigarette. 


Perhape this is tho main reason 
why so many smokers of straight 
Turkish cigarettes keep switching 
to Fatimas. 


Less worry about“too many” 


ANOTHER reason undoubtedly 
is the fact that Fatimas treat 


smokers so kindly. The Turkish is 
so perfectly “balanced” by the other 
tobaccos in the blend that Fatima 
smokers never have any worry about 
smoking “too many.” 


* + * 


AT any rate, whatever the reason 

may be, Fatima keeps on at- 
tracting more and more of those 
smokers who, if they preferred the 
fancy, expensive, straight Turkish 
cigarettes, could easily afford them. 


This is shown, of course, by 
Fatima's record in having won the 
top notch in sales at so many of the 
fashionable clubs and hotele and 
other prominent places all over the 
country. 


How much is “just enough”? 


OES not Fatima's record seem 

to prove that this is the one 

cigarette containing just enough 

Turkish? Not too much nor too 

little Turkish, but just enough. 
Make a test for yourself. 


petra Idae 


FATIMA 


A Sensible Cigarette 


Hotel Copley Plaza The Breakers 
Stock Ex Philadelphia 
Chicago Ritz-Carlton 
Auditorium Hotel Stock Exchange 
Congress Hotel Washington 
Narragansett Pier The Capitol 
Casino Building 


Fatima contains more Turkish than 
any other “Turkish blend” cigarette 


20 for 23c 


The Wit of Will Rogers, by GEORGE MARTIN 


the only man in the house that got you 


on that gag. He commenced to laugh and | 


then he got up and leaned out of the box 
and clapped. The crowd didn't make a 
move till then; but when it saw what he 
did, it followed suit, not because it got 


the joke, but just to prove that it was as 


smart as he was." 

Folks are that way. The little fellow 
will take his cue from the big one almost 
every time. Maybe you can sell the big 
fellows and get the little fellows to follow 
through, but you can't always have the 
big fellows around when you're making 
a sale, and Rogers would rather sell the 
same first-class goods, but do it in a way 
all understand. 

That gag was good. That was the 
trouble. It was too good. And in selling 
a product, any sales talk that's over the 
average man's head is no go. 


F COURSE, sometimes some of 

Rogers's regular stuff won't get across. 
Stuff that went fine one night will fall 
flat the next. Just as perhaps your work 
falls flat in your business one day and 
goes well the next. And that’s something 
to think about. 

When that happens, Rogers doesn’t 
always hang the blanc on the audience 
or the stuff right away, but he gives him- 
self a pretty careful looking over to sec 
if maybe the fault doesn't happen to be 
with him. 

Lots of persons in a case like this blame 
the goods they're selling, when the real 
fault is that the goods are O. K., and they 
didn't get enough sleep or they hadn't 
been living right and are off their game. 
In that case a man's apt to be pretty 
easily licked. 

“Oh, yes,” said Rogers, “I reckon 
trying to inveigle a laugh out of an 
audience is just about the same line of 
business as trying to sell automobiles or 
lightning rods. We all figure out a dif- 
ferent way to go about it, and we get 
our commissions on the amount we sell. 
And it’s funny how we get started. 

“I was born (even an alleged comedian 
has to be born) on a ranch twelve miles 
north of Claremore, Oklahoma, in what 
was then the Cherokee Nation of the 
Indian Territory. Claremore is the county 
seat of Ropeta County, which was named 
for my father. My family had lived there 
for over fifty years. My father was one- 
eighth Cherokee Indian and my mother 
was a quarter-blood Cherokee. I never 
got far enough in arithmetic to figure out 
just how much ‘Injun’ that makes me, 

ut there's nothing of which I am more 
roud than my Chiastekes blood. My 
ather was a senator in the tribe for years, 
and was a member of the convention that 
drafted the constitution of the State of 
Oklahoma. 

“ My father was pretty well fixed, and 
I being the only male son he tried terribly 
hard to make something out of me. He 
sent me to about every school in that 
part of the country. In some of them I 
would last for three or four months. I 
got just as far as the fourth reader when 


the teachers wouldn't seem to be running | 


the school right, and rather than have 
the school stop I would generally leave. 
Then I would start in at another school, 
tell them I had just finished the third 
reader and was ready for the fourth. 
Well I knew all this fourth grade by 
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ARMSTRONG 


À gift that will save 
steps for HER 


Make this Christmas mark a decrease in your 
wife's daily burden. An Armstrong Table Stove 
will save her much traveling between dining room 
and kitchen. 


You see, it cooks three things at once—all the 
hot dishes of the meal—right on the table. 


Its a good-looking, well-built article of table 
ware. The stove is heavily nickeled steel and the 
cooking utensils are aluminum, fitted with strong 
ebonized handles guaranteed never to pull out. 
The tilting connection plug eliminates the friction 
of ordinary plug connections. Makes heat control 
easy. No burning of fingers—no spilling of foods 
on the table. It uses but little electricity. 

There's a dealer near you who will gladly 


demonstrate the Armstrong Table Stove. Price 
$12.50 at your dealer's, or express prepaid from 


Cooks 3 The Standard Stamping Company 
eres ad Huntington, West Virginia 


TAELE 
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heart, so the teacher would remark: 

**] never see you studying, yet you 
seem to know your lessons.’ I had that 
education thing figured down to a fine 

int. Ten years in McGuffey's Fourth 

eader, and 1 knew more about it than 
McGuffey did. 

“But I don't want any enterprising 
youth to get the idea that T uud the right 
dope on it. I have regretted all my life 
that I did not at least take a chance on 
the fifth grade. It would certainly come 
in handy right now, and I never 
through a day that I am not sorry for 
the idea I had of how to go to school and 
not learn anything. 


“ONE day somebody at one of these 
schools left a geography open. 
I happened to look in the thing and 
spied a country down south called the 

rgentine, where cowboys were called 
‘Gauchos, threw bolos and caught the 
wild bovine. Well, when a fellow ain't 
got much mind it don't take him long to 
make it up, so I sold my little bunch of 
cattle at home which my father had given 
me, and lit out for South America. 

“T went down to New Orleans, but 
they said, ‘No boat here; you must go 
to New York" So I got to New York. 
There they told me, ‘This year's boat for 
Buenos Aires has just left; but you go to 
England, as they appreciate the South 
American trade and have regular boats 
running there.’ 

“Well, I broke all records for seasick- 
ness. I just lasted on deck long enough 
to envy the Statue of Liberty for being 
in permanent position and not having to 
rise and fall with the tide. When we 
stopped off Sandy Hook to let off the 
pilot I never wanted to trade jobs with 
a man so bad in my life. 

“My diet consisted of a small part of 
two lemons on the whole trip, and I 
landed in England with the sole purpose 
of becoming a naturalized citizen. until 
some enterprising party built a bridge 
back home. We found we had eleven 
days in England, so we went up to take 
in London. We spent two of those eleven 
days trying to get into Piccadilly Circus, 
as it seemed to be the best advertised 
show in town. Later we found out it was 
part of a street. 

“My pal Dick got in wrong once by 
rubbering at one of the King's Life 
Guards mounted on a big Clydesdale 
horse backed back into a little coop. He 
had more armor and junk on than a 
colored secret society at a funeral. He 
had a lady's muff standing endways on 
his head for a hat. Well, Dick was a 
great rider, so he wanted this fellow to 
spur this horse in the shoulder so he 
could see him buck. I guess nobody had 
ever spoke to this here livin' equestrian 
statue before. Anyway, he didn't accom- 
modate Dick, and it was a good thing 
too. Because if that horse had ever 
throwed him and hurt him and they had 
taken him to the hospital the poor fellow 
would have died before they could have 
got all that paraphernalia off of him. 

“Little did we think in those days, 
looking at the King’s palace, that some 
day x Denioerat would get to sleep in it. 
But I guess at that it wasn't near as big 
a surprise to us as it was to the Republi- 
cans. 

“I know from the tough time we had 
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over there making ourselves understood 
with the American language, that we 
were certainly fortunate in having Presi- 
dent Wilson represent us. He is the only 
one we could have sent over that spoke 
good enough English for them to under- 
stand. Well, when I got over remember- 
ing the trip across, we took another 
steamer, touchin’ at Lisbon, Portugal, 
and at Vigo, Spain. Saw what was left 
of Spain’s emergency fleet corporation. 
It consisted of the same number that 
Hog Island turned out during the war— 


one. 

“WE THEN crossed the equator and 
then to Rio Janeiro. I was a little 

disappointed that we didn’t go by Hong 


ong. 
se Fhe Argentine has some of the largest 
ranches in the world, so we went out and 
worked DAS e pee ones: Youn see, 
my opinion had changed about buying, 
because I had used up my little roll paying 
dividends to these steamship companies. 
I was sorter itching to show these Gauchos 
how we could rope and tie down a steer, 
so one day they wanted to catch one to 
pick the brand on him, so I takes me 
down my little manila rope, and I even 
so für as to pick out about the exact 
it of earth where I will lay this brute 


own. 

“Well, I hadn’t even got close enough 
to start swinging my rope when I heard 
something go whizzing over my head. A 
guy running about twenty feet behind me 
had thrown clear over my head and 
caught the steer. I couldn’t speak much 
Spanish outside of asking for something 
to eat and cussing, but I took of my hat 
to that hombre and took my rope and tied 
it all up again on my saddle with knot 
after knot, to give them the impression 
that I didn’t have any more use for it 
down there. 

“ They savvied the humor all right. I 
says to myself: 

“< T'I] get fat showing these birds how 
to rope! They can rope an animal further 
than I could hit him witha rock.’ 

* Dick, to show his good sense, came 
back home, and all he owns now is a 
ranch and some oil wells, while I am 
trying to tell jokes for a living. 

“I would have been in South America 
yet (for the wages on a ranch were ten 
dollars a month rag money, which in 
our dough would have been $4.20), but 
I read where they were shipping stock 
for the British Government over to South 
Africa, as this was just at the time of 
the Boer War. So i shipped as one of 
about one hundred and fitty Dago valets 
to a troop of South American cows. In 
my spare time off, when I wasn’t feeding 
these several hundred ‘Armour’s de- 
lights, I was also to act as companion 
and first aid to a thousand almost tame 
mules which wouldn’t kick much. So I 
wouldn’t get lonesome in my time off, 
I took along with me my usual seasick- 
ness, which was a great comfort to me. 

“This little perfumed luxury jaunt 
only consumed thirty-two days, and 
when we got to Durban, Natal, the mili- 
tary authorities greeted us with the glad 
news that no one could land in the coun- 
try without he had one hundred pounds 
—which is five hundred bucks—as they 
wanted no paupers. And he looked right 
at me when he said it. Well, I was just 
as near having five hundred dollars as 
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our friend Bryan is to the White House. 

“Guess it wouldn’t be any harm to 
tell it now, as the case would be out- 
lawed, but I got ashore anyway, drifted 
up around Ladysmith and got a job 
breaking horses for the British army, as 
the American horses caused more casu- 
alties to the English than the Boers did. 
After I had been thrown so much that I 
felt and looked like a Bolshevik, I got 
wise and picked out a job of catching the 
horses after they had thrown the Tom- 
mies; and, believe me, I was busier than 
McAdoo with a new train. They would 
give a command for a company of one 
hundred to mount and I would have 
ninety-eight horses to catch. 


Refin ement 


The decided preference 
of men of refinement for 
Holeproof Hosiery is but 
natural—the lustrous, ele- 
gant appearance of Hole- 
proof appeals to good taste 
as much as its famous 
wearing qualities appeal 
to sound judgment. 

You can get Holeproof 
Hosiery in your favorite 
material, pure silk, silk 
faced and lusterized lisle. 
Look for the Holeproof 
label on every pair. 


“AFTER that war was over, an Ameri- 

can named Texas Jack started a 
little circus and Wild West show and was 
showing in Johannesburg, so I worked my 
way up there and arrived in my usual 
financial state. I expected to strike him 
for a job to drive stakes or work in the 
horse tent. But when he asked me where 
I come from, and I told him, he says: 
“Well, can't you ride and rope?’ 

“I told him yes, a little, but not good 
enough to do it in a show. I thought you 
had to be a plumb wolf to act out before 
the people. I told him I was a little 
stronger on the roping than the riding; 
I sad it because I knew I couldn’t get 

b- | hurt roping. So he says: ‘Can’t you do 
any tricks with a rope?’ I says, “A few 
that don’t amount to much.’ But he 
gets his rope out and tells me to go to it. 

“Now, Red never seen but one trick 
in his life. That was just to spin out; and 
he couldn’t do anything else. So I showed 
him what I could do, and he thought I 
was pretty good, so he says, ‘These Zulus 
and Kaffirs down here won’t know but 
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y B. 2. V 4 what you are a regular roper.’ So there 
5 pase E ‘by is where I really started my little show 
l pF g I" P business. I thought you had to have a 
u^ Eo uu E x A wild name of some kind, so for fourteen 


months, through all of South Africa from 
Rhodesia to Cape Town, the “Cherokee 
Kid,” with about half a dozen little rope 
tricks, astonished the natives. 

“Then I began to feel a longing for 
seasickness, so I started in siphaheetall 
and found Australia. After fourteen 
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Bursar, New York Uni- 
versity, New York, 
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` why the man at the next machine was P months’ steady toil iv i 
ee; rope and hog-tie real success; ^ made foreman last week; why the house M ko e hs’ st y , to give you an idea 


of my salary, I had enough to go to Aus- 
tralia second class; and the fare was not 
so much at that, as the Government was 
not running the line at that time. 

“Six months with Wirth Brothers’ 
Circus through all of New Zealand and 
Australia netted me enough to ship for 


across the street is “free and clear"; why 
your method is “charge it" and never 
"T'll take the change, please"; a book 


do— not the other fellow, but the 
very best of which you are capa- 
ble; this is the desire of the elect. that is jot A mans inka ol what 
To this end our book How to Pro-  pHEE of things an they are ond ts 
mote Yourself, by Wallace D. nd'usc Cl these thing Ga qx 


effect and use of these things on you. 
Wattles, throws powerful “ vibes” Those who know affirm that this book 
of the right sort into-the mind of — by Wallace D. Wattles touches just the 


right spot, and that it is a sure fattener 


the reader. of the bank-account and the pay envelope. Tos sid pen Ou see Leare 
: out first class, and had been second, third, 
READ THE CONTENTS and no class at all. I had made a complete 

The Business Attitude. — 


'The power which makes 
the successful man—The 
difference between the 
man who can and the man 
who cannot—How to be- 
come self-directing. 

What You Desire.— 

Mental pictures the 
wonder workers — Proof 
that you can do that which 
you will to do—How to 
become what you want to 
be—Ascending to a higher 
plane—How to get the 
work you want—The evo- 


NEW THOUGHT 


Nautilus is the leading peri- 
odical of the New Thought. 
prac- 
tical articles by the great 
writers on self-belp in the 
development of human 


Every number contains 


elficiency. 


*Tutionary principle of suc- 
cess. 


Yourself.— 

Just how to make your 
work felt. 
The Advancing Thought.— 

How to put valuable 
thoughts into your busi- 
ness— The kind of man 
who su . 
The Law of Opulence.— 

Success-creating meth- 
ods—The power of faith 
—The germ of fear. 
To Transmute Competition, 
The primal necessity of 


mind—The greatest of all 
facts. 


Man and Money.— 

The right way to seek 
advancement — How to 
attract money—How to 
obtain what you want— 
Getting on God's side 
In business— What deter- 
mines the value of a 
thing—The mental atti- 
tude which assures you all 
good things. 

Talk That Builds.— 
How to avoid the er- 


sure way to stay poor. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Nautilus and a 


For 10 cents we will send 2 a month's trial of 


l 
will Include a copy of “Hew to C. Your 
Auto-B: by Orison vtt Marden The 
Co, W-43, Holyoke, Mass. 


trip around the world. Some guy did it 
in thirty days for a prize, but I guess I 
have a claim for the booby prize, as it 
had took me almost three years to earn 
enough to land at ’Frisco, broke. The 
moral of this story is, always get a round- 
trip ticket. It’s cheaper in the long run, 
even if you do have to pay the war tax 
on it. 

I'd had a taste of show business now, 
and was absolutely useless for any 
other work. 

“So I went to the World's Fair in Saint 
Louis with a Wild West show. Then, the 
following year, about 1905, they brought 
a bunch of us boys to New York from the 
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quare Garden. I was doing the ro in : ERAS REE Se S 
in the show. We had some wild eee disti ese Aiea os ati: 
and one jumped over the railing and ran 
up the stairs among the audience. The 
other boys followed him up, but I saw 
he was going around and come out on 
the other side. So I headed him off and 3 m 
roped him, and we led him down, and no | *: ; Coffee Prices 
one au yee dace di 

*Well, that didn't do me any harm |, . 
from a newspaper standpoint, so I figured | §, Have Soared High 
out 1 suy hee when.the on A TT ; 
went back, and with my pony do the | 7 
roping act on a stage. I was the first one T but the Cost of 
ever to rope a horse on the stage. Man- 
agers wouldn't believe it was possible, and | ** AR 
I hung ERA even Tes UE to | 3i $3256, [ P ; 
get on, till finally one day eard one | 7, i5; t t 
of the booking men ring up Keith's Union FE: hs an ostum 
Square and say (he didn’t know I heard | >: 
him), ‘Put this nut and his pony on at 
one of your supper shows and just get 
rid of him.’ 

“Supper show meant that all the big 

acts did two shows a day, and the littler 
ones an extra one at supper time between 
about six and eight, when nobody that 
had a home or somewhere to eat would 
be in wirds So we ee iai and the : y R > 
sign said ‘Extra act.’ ey knew we | © te 
were doing a pom show, and nm e A ‘ emains 
took pity on the poor pony and hgure : i, 
that F eA didn’t make good, both of us Xt Unchanged 
would have to ride him back to Oklahoma. s : 
So, to the surprise of everybody and the 
disgust of the manager, we were pretty 
good, as I didn’t know enough to act 
and the people sorter liked it. 

“The next week they put me on reg- 
ular. They said * You will do three shows.’ 
Well, I swelled all up at that, as I thought 
the more shows you did the better you 
were. i i , 
“T soon found out different, and then PI VN "ecu n RE 
I wasn't so swelled up. od ; E ; ; A B. - n 

“You already know how I got the first 
laugh in my act. The next laugh that 
come was one night when I was missing 
a lot and told the audience I was a bit 
handicapped up there, because the man- 
ager wouldn't allow a fellow to cuss when 
he misses. 

* After working one year solid without 
missing a week I was booked to go to the 
Wintergarten in Berlin. 
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The easiest, quickest and cleanest way 
to rid your premises of rats and mice. 


"I USED to go riding in the Tier Garten 

on my pony se afternoon, as there 

was no matinée, and I always met a lot 

of officers. One day I met a guy riding i 

ahead of the others. He nodded, and _. Where rats and mice frequent 
Z- just crumble up a 


turned and looked at my Western outfit, | J 
but I never paid him any attention. A | - R t 
o o 
Bis-Kit 


little farther on, some man stopped me 
For MICE too 


and said, ‘You didn't salute him? I 
said, ‘Salute who?’ ‘Why, the Kaiser; 
They will seek it, eat it and die out-doors. Each Bis:Kit 
contains a different bait, so attractive that rats and mice 


didn’t you know that was him you just 
met on the bridle path?’ I said, ‘I’m 
will eat it in preference to the choicest grain and food. 
Why take chances of mixing poisons when you can buy 


sorry; but if he’s so great why don’t he 
have his own path and stay off mine?’ 
I met him lots of days after that, and he 
always seemed pretty good and would 
nod at me. I guess he was kinder sorry 


y, 


for me "cause I wasn't a German. I never 

did salute him. I just nodded back. I RAT BIS-KIT already prepared? I^ 

didn't know anything aout saluting. I 25c and 35c at all drug and general stores. cab kil 

Vae used the wrong hand or THE RAT BISCUIT CO. roaches, 
Springfield, Ohio rats, mice, etc., 


with Rat Bis-Kit 
Paste. In tubes 25c. 


* In the theatres in Germany there's a 
fireman stands right in the wings on duty, 
and you have to climb over him to get 
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You can wash Lu-Co-Flat finished walls 
with soap and water, thus removing the 
accumulations of furnace soot and smoke, 
lurking germs, and marks of soiled fingers. 
Washing is much cheaper than redecorating. 
Thus by using Lu-Co- Flat on the interior 
of your home, you are saving considerable 
money over a period of years. Lu-Co-Flat x 
stays beautiful permanently. It gives a handsome velvety finish in a large variety of 
beautiful tints and shades, and being a Lucas product, it is thoroughly dependable. 


Lucas Paints 
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For seventy years the house of Lucas has been 
making attractive and reliable finishes for the 
home—paints, stains, varnishes and enamels. 
For your every painting and finishing need we 
have a paint or finish purposely made for 


You can get excellent practical help on decorating by sending 6 cents 
in stamps for our handsomely illustrated, useful book, “The Art of 
Interior Decoration.” Dept. 29 
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that need—a finish planned by experts in 
the laboratory, and then proved by severe 
tests in actual service. Every Lucas pro- 
duct is thus a perfect one. 
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on or off the stage. So one night I thought 
it would be a big laugh if I roped him and 


pulled him on the stage. So I did. Say, 
there was "most a panic! I had inter- 
fered with his dignified position. They 


like to have called out the whole army. 


| They were going to invade me like they 
b 


did Belgium. e manager had to come 
out and tell 'em that my rope slipped. In 
America I have done that stunt, and it's 
a yell. But in Germany they have culti- 
vated everything they got but their 
humor. 

“I playéd in England two years. I 
did the old act with the horse for almost 
six years; then I tried the act without the 
horse, just doing tricks, and trying all 
the time to develop the comedy end of 
the act. I wasn’t any headliner, but they 
played me steady all the time, and I kept 

racticing new tricks, as I love ropin 
feret than anything else in the world. 
I work out lots of tricks that I never do 
on the stage, but I have them for my 
personal satisfaction. And lots of days 
yet I go to the theatre and rope for six 
or eight hours, just because I like to. 


«4 ITH the Follies I carried two horses 

and a man on the road, though I 

never used them in my act. I went to the 

riding academies in the various cities and 

nerd fancy catches from horseback. 

fleverget a vacation I want to go to 
some big ranch and rope all the time. 

“ President Wilson is my best audience. 
I have played to him five times, and 
always use lots of things about him. The 
one he afterward repeated as being a 
good one on him was just before we got 
in the war. I said: 

**Well, President Wilson will have it 
retty easy now, as Germany is five notes 
ehind.' 

"For a long time after the war we 
always had so many returned men at the 
pem that I used something about them, 
like: 

“*T see where they are going to muster 
all you boys out as soon as they investi- 
gate the morale of your homes.' 

“*The reason they leave some of our 
boys over there so long is so they can get 
the mail that was sent to them during the 


war. 

““Tf they had divided up all the money 
they spent on parades for you boys, you 
wouldn't have to be looking for a job.’ 

“If they really wanted to honor the 
boys, why didn't they let them sit on 
the stands and have the people march by?” 

“Yes, folks, there's a foe of queer things 
about the show business. But when you 
dig down to the bottom of them, you find 
what any man usually finds in any busi- 
ness—that if he studies human nature, 
and grabs the chances he sees to get 
had with his work as he along 
every day, he's pretty apt to Rad pesos 
that ll take an interest in him." 


“PICKING Out Pretty Girls for the 
Stage," a subject which appeals to 
everybody, is the title of an article 
next month by Florenz Ziegfeld, Jr., 
manager of the *'Ziegfeld Follies” and 
the ‘‘Midnight Frolic,” which arecon- 
ceded to be the *''greatest aggrega- 
tion" of pretty girls on the American 
stage. 
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All Mrs. Flaherty's 
Fault 


(Continued from page 30) 


in the breeze, were badly frayed where 
they folded over. 

A sudden desire to mend those garments 
on the line took complete possession of 
Helen. To silks or satins or fine furs she 
would not have given a second's thought; 
but those ra y things flapping within 
such easy reach made her ache to get her 
hands upon them. She could do it all in an 
hour. She had brown cotton just the right 
shade for the stockings. The sewing ma- 
chine was threaded with white, and it 
would take only a moment to rip off those 
raveling cuffs, catch the frayed edges with 
a few stitches and then turn them, so 
that the fresh inner surface would appear 
on the fold. 

No such urge ever impelled her to 
about legitimate office tasks. She would 
dally for hours over a basket of filing, 
hating the very thought of sorting the 
sheets into their alphabetical compart- 
ments. But let a button fly from the coat 
of one of the men, and Helen's face would 
begin to beam and she would jump for the 
needle and thread she kept in her desk 
drawer. Her kit included a fat little red 
tomato pincushion, an emery ball, and 
adhesive tape to stick under three-cor- 
nered rips. 

The more she thought about mending 
those socks and turning the cuffs on the 
shirt the more she wanted to do it. It 
seemed as if she just had to. It made her 
feel wicked to turn a cold shoulder upon 
socks like those. If only she could be sure 
her neighbor would not come back and 
miss his clothes! She wondered if he had 
gone away for the week-end and for- 
gotten to take them in. Maybe there was 
a note on his door. She scurried out to the 
hall, struck a match and examined the 
panels by its treacherous light. There was 
no paper pinned to the bell. It was a 
risk—he might catch her and he might 
not. 


ACK in her bedroom she reached out 
of the window and pulled in the socks 
with one daring grab. In two minutes 
more she was making beautiful basket- 
work across the yawning holes in the 
socks, and in an hour she had deftly 
turned the shirt cuffs so that the frayed 
edges folded out of sight. 
hen the door bell rang, an imperative, 
collector's kind of a ring. Prudently 
ignoring the summons, she was startled 
by the sound of knocking. Followed the 
voice of the janitor's wife: 
* Let me in, Miss Barnes. I know you 


are home. It don't make no difference 
what you've got on—" 
Hurriedly Helen threw the socks and 


shirt into a drawer and went to the door. 

Mrs. Flaherty trod majestically past 
her into the tiny sitting-room. 

“Tm here to ask you to hand me Mr. 
Peters's wash," she announced, her great 
red hands stuck aggressively into the 
pockets of a man's gray sweater. 

Helen's feet grew cold and her head hot. 
Unreasoning anger at the fat Mrs. 
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When the Men are Alone 


AFTER dinner, when the men go into 

the library to talk business and swap 
stories, and the gray smoke of after-dinner 
cigars hangs like a mist over the easy chairs, 
nothing looks more home-like or attractive 
than the soft gleam of silverware in the 
lamplight, radiating like the smile of 
hospitality itself. 


Water in a silver pitcher; cigarettes in a 
silver box, cigars on a silver tray;the picture 
of a wife or daughter in a silver frame; 
coffee, perhaps, served in the library from 
a charming silver service—these things 
lend to the room something of the spirit 
and the sparkle that a good story lends to 
the conversation. 


Goruam Ster- For the ii- 
ling Silver- brary or any 
ware for the man’s room, 
home is avail- there is a 
able from wide selection 
leading jew- of Gorham 
elers every- Silverware. 
where. 

Copyright 1919 
THE GORHAM COMPANY Silversmiths E$ Goldsmiths 


WORKS: 


Marking ink looks un- 
sightly on wearing apparel 
and household linens. Your 
name can be woven in red, 

blue, black, orange or white (all 
fast colors) into a fine linen tape. 
Indispensable for the housewife, 
school children and traveling man. 

Your individual orders filled in a week 
thru your dealer or write us direct 


for samples of woven names, trim- 
mings, frillings, eto., and order blanks. 


Full names in any color 85c for 3 
doz., $1.25 for 6 doz., $2.00 for 


PROVIDENCE AND NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 


AnExtra LampWhere 
You Want It 9°; 


Two uses fromone socket! Extra light 
or light and appliance from the 
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“I was astonished al my new power over men and women. 


People actually went out of their way 
to do things for me, they seemed EAGER TO PLEASE ME.” 


The Secret oF Making 
People Like “You 


“Getting people to like you is the quick road to suc- 


cess—it’s more important than ability," 
It surely did wonders for him. How he does 


man. 


says this 


‘it—a simple method which anyone can use instantly. 


LL the office was talking about 
A it, and we were wondering which 
one of us would be the lucky man. 

There was an important job to be 
filled—as Assistant-to-the-President. Ac- 
cording to the general run of salaries in 
the office, this one would easily pay from 
$7,000 to $10,000 a year. 

The main requisite, as we understocd 
it, was striking personality and the ability 
to meet even the biggest men in their 
offices, their clubs, and thcir homes on 
a basis of absolute equality. This the 
firm considered of even more importance 
than knowledge of the business. 

You know just what happens when 
news of this sort gets around an office. 
The boys got to picking the man among 
themselves. They had the choice all 
narrowed down to two men—Harrison 
and myself. That was the way I felt 
about it, too. Harrison was big enough 
for the job, and could undoubtedly make 
a success of it. But, personally, I felt 
that I had the edge on him in lots of ways. 
And I was sure that the firm knew it, too. 

Never shall I forget my thrill of pleasure 
when the president's secretary came into 


my office with a cheery smile, looked at 
me meaningly, handed me a bulletin and 
said, "Mr. Frazer, here is the news about 
the new Assistant- to- the-President.”” 
There seemed to be a new note of added 
respect in her attitude toward me. I smiled 
my appreciation as she left my desk. 

At last I had come into my own! Never 
did the sun shine so brightly as on that 
morning, and never did it seem so good 
to be alive! These were my thoughts as I 
gazed out of the window, seeing not the 
hurrying throngs, but vivid pictures of 
my new position flashing before me. And 
then for a further joyous thrill I read the 
bulletin. It said, "Effective January |, 
Mr. Henry J. Peters, of our Cleveland 
office, will assume the duties of Assistant- 
to-the-President at the home office.” 

Peters! Peters!—surely it couldn't be 
Peters! Why, this fellow Peters was only 
a branch-office salesman. . . . Person- 
ality! Why, he was only five feet four 
inches high, and had no more personality 
than a mouse. Stack him up against a 
big man and he'd look and act like an 


. office boy. I knew Peters well and there 


was nothing to him, nothing at all. 


January the first came and Peters 
assumed his new duties. All the boys 
were openly hostile to him. Naturally, I 
felt very keenly about it, and didn't 
exactly go out of my way to make things 
pleasant for him—not exactly! 

But our open opposition didn't seem 
to bother Peters. He went right on with 
his work and began to make good. Soon 
I noticed that, despite my feelings against 
him, I was secretly beginning to admire 
him. He was winning over the other 
boys, too. It wasn't long before we all 
buried our little hatchets and palled up 
with Peters. 

The funny thing about it was the big 
hit he made with the people we did busi- 
ness with. I never saw anything like it. 
They would come in and write in and 
telephone in to the firm and praise Peters 
to the skies. They insisted on doing 


business with him, and gave him orders of 


a size that made us dizzy to look at. And 
offers of positions!—why, Peters had al- 
most as many fancy-figure positions 
offered to him as a dictionary has words. 

What I could not get into my mind 
was how a little, unassuming, ‘ordinary- 
to-look-at-chap like Peters could make 
such an impression with everyone—espe- 
cially with influential men. He seemed to 
have an uncanny influence over people. 
The masterly Peters of today was an 
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altogether different man from the com- 
monplace Peters I had first met years 
ago. I could not figure it out, nor could 
the other boys. 

One day at luncheon I came right out 
and asked Peters how he did it. I half 
expected him to evade. But he didn't. 
He let me in on the secret. He said he 
was not afraid to do it as there was 
always plenty of room at the top. 

What Peters told me acted on my mind 
in exactly the same way as when you 
stand on a hill and look through binocular 
glasses at objects in the far distance. 
Many things I could not see before sud- 
denly leaped into my mind with startling 
clearness. A new sense of power surged 
through me. And I felt the urge to put it 
into action. 

Within a month I was getting remark- 
able results. J had sudden- 
ly become popular. Busi- 
ness men of importance 
who had formerly given 
me only a passing 
nod of acquaint- 
ance, suddenly 
showed a desire 
for my friendship. 
I was invited into 
the most select 
social circles. 
People — even 
strangers—actual- 
ly went out of 
their way to do things for me. At first I 
was astounded at my new power over men 
and women. Not only could I get them to 
do what I wanted them to do, but they 
actually anticipated my wishes and 
seemed eager to please me. But let me 
tell you some of my experiences. 

One of our biggest customers had a 
grievance against the firm. He held off 
payment of a big bill and switched to one 
of our competitors. I was sent to see 
him. He met me like a cornered tiger. 
A few words and I calmed him. Inside of 
' fifteen minutes he was showering me with 
apologies. He gave me a check in full 
payment, another big order, and promised 
to continue giving us all his business. 

For certain reasons it became necessary 
for the firm to obtain a signed letter from 
a prominent public man. Three of our 
men had tried, and failed. Then I was 
given the job. I felt I had been made 
the "goat." But I got the signed letter, 
and with it an inside tip which enabled 
us to land a prize order about which 
our competitors are still guessing and 
wondering. 

Then trouble sprang up at one of our 
factories. The men talked strike. Things 
looked ugly. I was sent to straighten it 
out. On the eve of a general walkout, I 
pacified the men and headed off the strike. 
And not only this, but ever since then 
this factory has led all our other plants 
in production. 


I could tell you dozens of similar in- 
stances, but they all tell the same story— 
the ability to make people like you, believe 
what you want them to believe, and to 
do what you want them to do. I take 
no personal credit for what I have done. 
All the credit I give to the method Peters 
told me about. We have told it to lots 
of our friends, and it has enabled them 
to do just as remarkable things as Peters 
and I have done. ; 

Which reminds me: One of my wife's 
close friends moved to another town where 
she was a stranger. My wife of course 
knew of my method. She told it to her 
friend with the idea that it might be of 
assistance to her in meeting new people. 
It helped her so wonderfully that in a 
very short time she won the close friend- 
ship of many of 
the "best families" 
inthetown. Every 
one wonders how 
she did it. But 
WE know. 


But you want to 
know what method 
I used to do all 
these remarkable 
things. It is this: 
You know that 
every one doesn’t 
think alike. What 
one likes another 
dislikes. What 
pleases one offends 
another. And what 
offends one pleases 
another. Well, there is your cue. You 
can make an instant hit with any one if 
you say the things they want you to 
say, and act the way they want you 
to act. Do this and they will surely 
like you, and believe in you, and will 
pos out of their way to PLEASE 


You can do this easily by knowing cer- 
tain simple signs. Writ- 
ten on every man,woman 
and child are signs, as 
clearly and as distinctly 
as though they were in 
letters a foot high, which 
show you from one quick 
glance exactly what to 
say and to do to please 
them—to get them to 
believe what you want 
themtobelieve—tothink 
as you think—to do ex- 
actly what you want 
them to do. 

Knowing these simple 
signs is the whole secret 
of getting what you want 
out of life—of making 
friends, of business and 
social advancement. 
Every great leader uses 
this method. That is 
why he IS a leader. Use 


“People would come in and 
write in and telephone in and 
praise Peters lo the skies. . . 
he was showered with offers 
of fancy-figure positions.” 


‘it yourself and you will quickly become 


a leader—nothing can stop you. And 


you will want to use it for no other 
reason than to protect yourself against 
others. 

What Peters told me at luncheon that 
day was this: "Get Dr. Blackford's ‘Read- 
ing Character at Sight.’ " I did so. This 
is how I learned to do all the remarkable 
things I have told you about. 

You have heard of Dr. Blackford, the 
Master Character Analyst. Many con- 
cerns will not employ a man without first 
getting Dr. Blackford to pass on him. 
Concerns such as Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, Baker- 
Vawter Company, Scott Paper Company 
and many others pay Dr. Blackford large 
annual fees for advice on dealing with 
human nature. 

So great was the demand for these 
services that Dr. Blackford could not 
even begin to fill all the engagements. So 
Dr. Blackford has explained the method 
in a simple seven-lesson course entitled 
"Reading Character at Sight." Even a 
half hour's reading of this remarkable 
course will give you an insight into human 
nature and a power over people which 
will surprise you. 

Such confidence have the publishers in 
Dr. Blackford's course, "Reading Char- 
acter at Sight," that they will gladly send 
it to you on approval. Send no money. 
Merely fill in and mail the coupon. The 
complete course will go to you instantly, 
on approval, all charges prepaid. Look 
it over thoroughly. See if it lives up to the 
claims made for it. If you do not want 
to keep it, then return it, and the trans- 
action is closed. And if you decide to 
keep it—as you surely will—then merely 
remit Five Dollars in full payment. 

Remember, you take no risk, you 
assume no obligation. The entire course 
goes to you on approval. You've every- 
thing to gain—nothing to lose. So mail 
the coupon NOW, while this remarkable 
offer remains open. : 


“In a very short lime she won the close friendship of many of the 
‘best families’ in town.” 

r- — — FREE EXAMINATION COUPON — — — 

Independent Corporation 


Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept. B1211 119 West 40th St., New York 


I 
I 
| You may send me Dr. Blackford’s Course of seven lessons 


entitled “Reading Character at Sight.” I will either remail 
the course to you within five days after its receipt, or send 
you $5 in full payment of the course. 


| Name 
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The faculty of expression 
may be cultivated from the 
moment a child learns to 


write. 


The power or lucidity that 
lies in a spoken or written 
thought depends upon the 
ability to express that 
thought. 


Are you giving your chil- 
dren the opportunity to de- 
velop this latent talent? 


Give them 


Wi 
Fo 


and encourage them to write 
down their thoughts on any 
subject. 


You will find that you have 
not only furnished the in- 
centive, but that you are lay- 
ing a foundation for one of 
their biggest assets in later 
life in either a commercial or 
professional career, namely, 


The Power of Expression. 
With Waterman's Ideal 


Fountain Pen in hand, one 
is rarely too young and never 
too old to begin cultivating 
The Power of Expression. 


Three types, Regular, Safety 
and Self-Filling. 


$2.50 and up. At best dealers. 


L. E. Waterman Company 


191 Broadway, New York 
Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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Flaherty rose within her—she longed to 
hit her, hard, right on her sneering 
sallow face. 

“I saw you take them off’n the line,” 
the janitor's lady accused. “I should ’a’ 
been right up, but a party come in and 
stop me. I must say I’d never a- 
thought it. It ain't as if they was any- 
thing vou could wear yourself. And if you 
wanted them for cleaning cloths I'd ’a’ 

iven you something out'n what comes 
own the dummy." 

With cold eyes Mrs. Flaherty stood in 
the center of ds room and awaited reply. 

“Right now, I'll e them, Miss 
Barnes," she insisted. 


ELEN made no move toward the 

chiffonier drawer. Stubbornly she 
backed against the door and stood there, 
chin up, eyes defiantly bright. — 

“If you've cut up that shirt, you'll 
have to pay for a new one," the janitress 
warned. “As long as I live in the base- 
ment of this house, tenants don't get 
away with robbing clothes-lines.” 

Into the tense silence of the little room 
broke the click of a key in the lock of the 
adjoining apartment. When she came in 
Mrs. Flaherty had left the hall door ajar, 
and both women jumped at the sound 
that announced the return of Helen's 
neighbor. 

“Mr. Peters!" the janitress shouted. 
“Mr. Peters! Come in here—quick!” 

She went forward, threw back the door, 
grabbed the astonished young man by the 
arm and drew him over Helen’s threshold. 

Awkwardly he pulled off his hat, baring 
his curly head. . 

* What's the trouble?" he asked. 

“This loidy has took your wash off'n 
the line,” Mrs. Flaherty informed. “I’m 
here to see you get them back.” 

A deep, swift, rushing red colored Mr. 
Peters’s cheeks and ran down out of sight 
below his soft collar. He did not look 
at Helen, but backed toward the hall, 
twisting his hat into a shapeless roll. 

“Come across, Miss Barnes,” Mrs. 
Flaherty demanded. “If you don't, I'll 
send for a cop.” 

When Peters was almost within reach 
of his own door the lady in the gray 
sweater barred his escape. 

“TIl trouble you to prove your proper- 
ty," she dictated. 

ly a second more Helen hesitated, 
then, cheeks flaming, she dashed into 
the bedroom, pulled open the chiffonier 
drawer and took out a man's striped 
shirt and two brown socks. 

“You see," triumphed Mrs. Flaherty. 

Anger at the injustice of life surged 
within the girl, and she tossed the gar- 
ments in the direction of Mr. Peters. 
The shirt fell over his face, blinding him 
as he stood wretchedly by the door. One 
sock lodged on his arm, the other across 
his foot. 

“All I did was mend them,” she de- 
fended. “I was going to put them b-ack." 

At the crack in her voice she dashed 
into her bedroom, slammed the door and 
locked it. Through the thick panels 
she could hear Mrs. Flaherty’s hilarious 
laughter. : 

ame a knocking. 


“You'd oughta told me,” the janitress. 


guraled. “That’s a new one—mending a 
eller's socks—hee-hee!" 
Helen burrowed her head in the quilt 


until she heard the outer door shut. Then 
she sprang up furiously and dashed after 
her hat, determined to go out and look for 
another apartment and move that very 
afternoon. Never could she meet that 
Peters man in the hall again. 

Miles she tramped in the bright sun- 
shine and found not a single “To Let” 
sign high or low. All New York was 
signed up with leases from October 1st to 
October ist. At last she gave up the 
search and wandered toward the river, 
mingling with the Saturday afternoon 
crowds which walked the Drive. The 
Hudson was softened by a gray haze that 
blurred a great battleship lying across its 
middle. Lively little gs were scurrying 
about—there was a dingy old ferryboat 
working industriousl foc a living, a 
slim aristocratic yacht anchored a bit 
aloof. Leaning on the great stone wall 
above a sharp ravine, Helen watched the 
river, the high hills of Jersey, and the 
pink and purple sky. Beauty through her 
senses stole, and she yielded herself to a 
world which wasn't so bad after all. 

All at once she saw the sailors’ washings 
flapping on the great man of war, and 
laughed out loud. After all it was funny. 
And how.mad the man next door must be! 
He had looked so ashamed. It was kind 
of mean—he wouldn't dare hang out any- 
thing again. And he must be poor, and 
trying to save laundry money. 

The stiff breeze sweeping up the open 
boulevard blew color into her pale little 
face, and she to grow hungry. She 
remembered that she had eaten nothin 
since eight o'clock in the morning, an 
headed homeward. Maybe the man in 
the west apartment would move, and it 
wouldn't matter, after all. She wished 
she hadn't thrown his shirt at him the 
way she did. He wasn't to blame. It was 
all Mrs. Flaherty's fault, butting in. 

Sunday she stayed in bed until noon, 
ate her meat cakes and cabbage salad, 
washed her hair, stenciled a border on 
the bathroom curtain and scoured her 
stew pans till they shone delightedly. 

She kept-her fire escape window closed 
and the shade down; not the slightest 
sign of life reached her ear through the 
partition which divided her from the man 
whose socks she had mended. She won- 
dered if he would throw them away; if he 
would ever wear the shirt again; what she 
would do, and what he would do next 
time he ran into her in the hall. An 
astonishing little glow warmed her heart; 
there is magic in mending soc 


ONDAY night Helen came home 

tired and worried. Things had gone 
badly at Higginbotham's. An important 
letter had come back which she had 
addressed to Columbus, Ohio, instead of 
Columbus, Kansas. She had typed a full 
single-spaced, legal-sized sheet of a con- 
tract with her carbon wrong side to, caus- 
ing the copy to appear on the back of the 
original, readable only with the aid of a 
mirror. 

If she paid the rent, it would leave her 
with only a dollar and sixty cents for car 
fare and lunches until next pay day. 
But if she gave up the flat, she would have 
to move into a dreadful, dingy furnished 
room, where there would no chance 
to bake herself a potato once in a while or 
make biscuits Sunday mornings. On the 
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Duofold 


Health Unoerwear 


for Men, Women ano Children 


r 


A TWO-FOLD FABRIC 


A thin Layer of Fine Wool Outside—for WARMTH 
A thin Layer of Soft Cotton /nside—for COMFORT 


And an Air Space between. 

All the warmth of wool without any irritation, be- 
cause the wool doesn’t touch the skin. Furthermore, 
the layer of wool on the outside absorbs and evaporates 
bodily moisture from the layer of cotton next to 
the skin, thus keeping the body and garment dry. 

Keeps you warm ‘outdoors and comfortable in- 
doors and protects against catching cold. 


The principle is like that of a storm window 


where two thin layers of glass with air space be- 
tween keep out the cold better than one very thick 
pane. Or like the double wall of a house. 

Duofold is also made with two thin layers of Cotton, 
using the same principle. This provides greater pro- 
tection against cold than plain cotton underwear. 

Try a winter of it—for the whole family. It’s a 
splendid investment in Health, Warmth and Comfort. 

At most good stores. If yourdealerhasn’t it, writeus. 


Duofold Health Underwear Company, Mohawk, N.Y. 


YEAR ’ROUND COMFORT: 


DUOFOLD HEALTH UNDERWEAR IN WINTER 
ROCKINCHAIR UNDERWEAR IN SUMMER 
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Ar f * Exaltation of the best in everything is the significance of art." 


Formal dress of gentlemen is the most exalted form of male attire. 
“To know is the only basis of infallibility in art"— likewise in tailoring 


Clothes that 
mvariably inspire 
e the question— 
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other hand, it was awfully lonesome living 

alone. As long as the hair-store woman 

had been around it made all the difference 

in the world, just hearing somebody 

stirring in the place. She remembered 

Eliza Rice, an old maid who lived in a | 
twelve-roomed house in New Britain all 

by herself. Folks were always worrying 

for fear she would set herself afire and 

burn to death. To stay, all alone was | 
awfully shivery, even if she had money 
enough to swing the rooms— 

Into the gloom of her thoughts whirred 
a ring of the door bell, a thrilly kind of a | 
ring. It might be the collector for her un- 
paid gas bill, or Mrs. Flaherty, or the 
laundry man. But deep in her heart 
Helen bnew better. 

Hastily she stretched up on tiptoe to 
light the gas jet, a gas jet designed for tall 
people by tall people. Then she powdered 
her nose sketchily and opened the door— 
to Mr. Peters. 

Looming before her, his shoulders 
seemed surprisingly broad and upstand- 
ing; the flickering hall light brought out 
bright glints in his tight-curling hair. She 
could`not see his eyes, for his face was in 
the shadow; but she felt them, and she 
felt, too, that the stale air of the hall was 
charged by his excitement. 

“Miss Barnes,” he began falteringly, 
with a William Hodge twang in his tones. 
Then he speeded up the drawl. “Miss 
Barnes—my name. is Peters—Albert Pe- 
ters. [—I waited for you to come home. 
I wanted to tell you a story. Would vou 
...do me...the honor... of joining me 
at dinner to-night? There's a nice place 
right out on Broadway." 

A little glow in Helen's heart flared up 
so hot it hurt. Then came a miserable 
memory. She had heard the sleeve of her 
blouse rip when she stretched up to light 
the gas. It would not do to eat dinner 
with her coat on. And, agonizingly, she 
knew that she wanted to go more than she 
had ever wanted to do anything in her 
life. 

“I c-an't," she stuttered refusal. 

“You have an engagement?” Peters 
pressed the question “Then to-morrow 
night. But I especially wanted it to be 
to-night.” 

There was disappointment in his voice, 
and inspiration came to the girl in the 
door. 

“Tf you will wait half an hour—" 

“Oh, sure!” he broke in. "I'll wait 
two hours—just tick my bell when you 
are ready.” 

Swiftly his hand shot out and caught 
her cold little fingers. 

“I knew you wouldn't turn me down,” 
he triumphed. “This is my lucky day.” 


, 


WITHIN the flat Helen tore around in a 
delirium of uncertainty. What should 
she wear—her georgette blouse—the one- 
piece dress—or the rose-colored tunic with 
the round neck? She tore about retrieving 
garment after garment. She put her hair 
up, took it down, put it up again, twisting 
herself about to see the back of her head 
in a hand mirror. Frantically she groped 
in a dark drawer for the only pair of silk 
stockings she owned, located them by 
touch, stuffed tiny wads of cotton in the 
toes of her trim black pumps. 

Within the hour, her heart crawling up 
in her throat, her cheeks burning, she 
gave Mr. Peters's bell the faintest touch 


Gust as if) VO 
the sweets in the SAMPLER 
from len different packages of” Whitman's 


The candies in the Sampler were really selected 
by the millions of Americans who have enjoyed 


Whitman’s since 1842. We packed selections 
from ten of our best-liked packages in the 
Sampler—sweets assorted just right for most 
people, and a charming introduction to ten 
separate Whitman’s products. 


Selected stores everywhere (usually the 
best Drug Store) are agents for the sale 
of the Sampler and the other Whitman 
packages. 
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STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Keep a Bottle at Hand 


and apply a few drops of Hinds Cream whenever the face 
and hands feel uncomfortable from bending over a hot 
range, soaking the hands in strong soapy water or doing 
many other things about the house that are bad for the 
skin. It will prevent red, rough, coarse skin. No tir- 
ing massage, no elaborate and costly treatments, no 
time lost; just rub on Hinds Cream in any spare 
moment. ` Hinds Cream is economical because 
only enough to moisten the skin is required to keep 

it attractive. 


SAMPLES: Be sure to enclose siames with your request. Hinds 
Honey and Almond Cream 2c. Both Cold and Dis- 
appearing Cream 4c. Talcum 2c. Trial cake Soap 8c. 
ace Powder, sample 2c; trial size 15c. Attractive 
Week-end Box 50e. 
Hinds Cream Toilet Necessities are meng eutyetete; or 
will be mailed, postpaid in U. S. A., from ratory. 
A. S. HINDS, 201 West St., Portland, Maine 


Cream 


C Honey 


Si. 


In Popular 
Use Everywhere 


for all correspondence purposes. 
Correct Stationery, bound in com- 
pact tablet form 

HvTONE Writind Tablets are made in 
all fashionable sizes—ruled or unruled 
Envelopes in Modish Styles to suit 
your taste 

Hy TONE may be purchased wherever 
fine stationery is sold. The tablets, 10c 

Western Tablet & Stationery 
Company 
St. Joseph, Mo 


—»*M D 
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with the tip of a white-gloved finger. 

In a moment he was in the hall, had 
tucked her arm in his and marched her 
away. 

Ascending the steps from the basement 
to take in the ash cans, Mrs. Flaherty 
saw the two, and grinned. 

"Whadda yer know about that!” she 
burst out. “‘He’s fell for her mending his 
things. Oh me, oh my!” 

On the top step the janitor’s wife sat 
down and dreamed a bit. Tim Flaherty’s 
bald head had once been covered with 
curly red hair. 

At the restaurant Peters found a little 
table between windows, candle-lighted, 
and there—when the waiter had taken the 
order and gone kitchenward—he looked 
into Helen’s eyes until with a little gasp 
she dropped her lashes over them to get 
her bearings. 

“Miss Barnes,’’ he began, “do you 
know what you've done to me?" 

* What I've done?" she faltered. 

* You've put me on my feet," he in- 
sisted. “You’ve got me a job—a peach 
of a job." 

*[—you—" Helen stuttered. 

“I was on my uppers, right on my 
uppers,” he told her. “Id been out of 
work three months. That day I met you 
in the hall I was going out to pawn a suit 
of clothes—the only thing I had to raise 
a dollar on. I was hungry—gee whillikens, 
wasn't I, though! All the week, when you 
came home nights I could smell your 
cooking, and it was so darned good I’d 
| just have to go out in the street or I 
couldn't stand it.” 


E STOPPED until the waiter had 
served them, then went back to his 
story. 
“The firm I was with busted up in the 
fall; but I had all the confidence in the 


world I'd get something right away. But 
I didn't. I went week iion week, and 
nothing doing. New York is the worst 
place to find a new connection. It makes 
me think of clap in and clap out—the 
game we kids used to play. There are 
never chairs enough to go around, and 
when you jump for them you're always 
getting left." 

He stopped, gulped down an oyster and 
kept on. 

‘That day you—er—took—er—my 
things—” 

At the table nearest them a woman 
with rouged cheeks and jade earrings laid 
her hand on the arm of her companion. 

"Do look at that girl blush,” she 
whispered. “I didn't know any of them 
could, any more." 

“Well, I'd lost my grip completely,” 
Peters went on. “You know, a man 
can't do anything to sell himself unless 
he can put up a front and talk. I'd got to 
feeling like a down-and-outer. You can't 
tell a hard-luck story and you can't /ook 
a hard-luck story if you want to get any- 
thing over. And you'll look it if you feel 


"HEY! Let up on that, now, or I'll pull 
every last one of you!" yelled the 
town marshal, addressing the participants 
in a fray in front of the Tote Fair store at 
Tumlinville, Arkansas. “What the deuce 


it, as sure as God made little apples. And 
there I was, living on peanut butter and 
crackers! I didn’t even have coffee that 
y; a8 

e stopped short. 

“Look at me!” he commanded. 

Slowly Helen’s eyes came up—wet and 
wondering. 

""Then"—he finished—‘‘you did that 
little old mending job. It’s just such 
woman stuff that backs a fellow up when 
he’s ready to give up; and nothing but 
woman stuff will do it, either, I believe. 
I went out with that shirt and stockings 
on me this morning. And it turned the 
trick. I’m on the pay roll of a corkin 
company—and I’m going to stick—till 
get to the top.” 


WITH both hands he swept away the 
dishes and cleared a ina across the 
tablecloth from him to her. On folded 
arms he leaned forward. 

* And then for full measure on the way 
home, I met a fellow who owed me twenty- 
five dollars and paid it back. Now at 
the finish you are here with me—you///" 

A second he halted. Then, “Girl,” he 
said, “you belong to me. There's no two 
ways about it. That's why I couldn't find 
a job—because it was the way the Lord 
had fixed it for me to find you!” 

In an ecstasy of bewilderment Helen 
sat crunching a stalk of celery, her heart 
jumping, lying still, jumping again. She 
could not eat, or think, or speak. 

Across the table Albert Peters talked 
on—of his people in Kansas, his mother, 
his sister, his fat old dad. He introduced 
her to Peter, the collie, and old Tige, 
their Maltese cat, who was a whopper and 
weighed fourteen pounds. He showed her 
a picture of the old frame house which 
was home, He told her where they would 
build when he had made money enough 
to retire. 

When he stopped, her hand slid across 
the table into his. Worry and loneliness 
and typewriting seemed long ago and far 
away. 

“And it's going to last forever?" she 
marveled. 

"Forever and ever," he assured her, 
TUE confidence in his drawling voice. 

hen it was closing time the waiter 
managed to get them into the street. 
Blissfully, her hand tucked into his coat 
pocket, they loitered along Broadway 
with its lights, its hurrying motor cars and 
smooth black asphalt. Overhead the sky 
was black and soft; a searchlight shot up 
from a river boat and ran into the late 
SEDE moon. 

“Isn’t this some town?” challenged the 
man who had been hungry and homesick 
twenty-four hours before. 

“It’s wonderful, I love it!" answered 
the girl who hadn't enough money to pay 
her rent. 

Listening, the Big City chuckled. 

Every once in a while it plays a joke 
like that on someone. 


His Lack of Information 


are you fellers fighting about, anyhow ?' 
*  Durned if I know!" replied one of the 
combatants, who hailed from out on 
Fiddle Creek. “The scrap was already 
goin' on when I got yur." T. P. M. 
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TEMPLE SCENE 


In this simple, graceful cabinet of pol- 
ished wood there dwells a Spirit of Music 
as marvelous as any Genie of the Arabian 
Nights. At your bidding the Columbia 
Grafonola transports you instantly, wher- 
ever you will, to the uttermost realms 
of imagination. To the sound of majes 
tic music, the shadowy columns of a 
vast Egyptian temple rise. Through 
sonorous chorus and soaring melody, 


Columbia Grafonolas— 
Standard Models up to $300 
Period Designs up to $2100 


Aida’s tragic story is unfolded in ex- 
quisite song by those great artists who 
have most truly interpreted Verdi's 
masterpiece. For the Columbia Grafo- 
nola has immortalized not only the voice, 
but the living, appealing personality of 
each artist. 

To make a good record great, play it on the Grafonola 

Columbia Graphophone Company 


New York 
London Factory: 102 Clerkenwell Road, E. C. 
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Are White Teeth—Free From Film 


| 
THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, i 
Dept. 742, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. I 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to I 

l 


Pretty Teeth 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


Film is What Discolors 


When teeth discolor it means 
that film is present. That slimy 
film which you feel with your 
tongue is a stain absorber. When 
tartar forms it is due to the film. 
The film clings to the teeth, gets 
into crevices and stays. Remove 


their natural whiteness. 

Film causes most tooth trou- 
bles. It holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, with tartar, are the 
chief cause of pyorrhea. 

The tooth brush alone does not end film. The ordinary 
tooth paste does not dissolve it. That is why the old-way 
brushing fails to save the teeth. 

Dental science, after years of searching, has found a way 
to combat that film. Many clinical tests under able authori- 
ties have proved it beyond question. Leading dentists 
everywhere now urge its daily use. 

The method is embodied in a dentifrice called Pepso- 
dent. And we are supplying a ten-day test free to anyone 
who asks. 


` Watch the Teeth Whiten 


We ask you to send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. Use 
like any tooth paste. Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the slimy film. See how teeth 
whiten as the fixed film disappears. It will be a revelation. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digestant of albumin. 
The film is albuminous matter. The object of Pepsodent 
is to dissolve it, then to constantly combat it. 

Until lately this method was impossible. Pepsin must 
be activated, and the usual agent is an acid harmful to the 
teeth. But science has discovered a harmless activating 
method. It has been submitted to four years of laboratory 
tests. Now pepsin, combined with other Pepsodent ingredi- 
ents, gives us for the first time an efficient film destroyer. 

It is important that you know it. To you and yours it 
means safer, whiter teeth. Cut out the coupon—now, be- 
fore you forget it—and see the effects for yourself. 


Pepsodenl 


REG. U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
A Scientific Product—Sold by Druggists 


Everywhere 


Ten-Day Tube Free 


disappears. 


that film and teeth will glisten in. 


Send the Coupon for a 
10-Day Tube 

Note how clean the teeth feel 

after using. Mark the absence 


of the slimy film. See how the 
| teeth whiten as the fixed film 


Three Things Learned 
From 50 Years in 
One Business 


(Continued from page 19) 


number of the men in it are disloyal to 
one another, self-seekers, jealous of the 
credit another man wins. 

“For forty years, my brother and | 
were partners in our business, until his 
death ten years ago. The application of 
the principle ‘in honor preferring one 
another’ kept us clear of friction in all 
those years, some of them very tryin 
ones. We never had a single serious dif- 
ference. 


“TT CANNOT be too often repeated 

that business is done now, and should 
always be done, on the coóperative prin- 
ciple. *No man liveth to himself alone." 
We must serve others if we expect to be 
served. 

“As employers, our first aim was to 
secure workmen of character and ability. 
Then we tried to keep their interest in 
their work, first, by giving them steady 
employment, even when it would have 
been to our immediate advantage to let 
them go temporarily; second, by giving 
them an equitable wage; third, by calling 
for reasonable hours of labor; and, fourth, 
by trying to provide comfortable and at- 
tractive surroundings. 

“T consider those four things essential 
to the success of any business concern. 
And in addition, we tried to interest our 
workers in the basic principles involved 
in making our product. That is, we tried 


‘to treat our men as intelligent human 


beings, tried to make them think. 

“T might better say that we gave them 
the opportunity to think; for I believe 
most men are glad to be something more 
than mere machines. Certainly ‘work- 
men of character and ability,’ the kind 
we wanted, are glad of such a chance. 
We have given prizes for ideas. The 
quality of any product is largely depend- 
ent on the spirit of those who make it. 
The very best way to improve a product 
is to improve the organization behind it. 

“The proof that our people like to be 
treated as human beings is in the per- 
manence of their stay with us. A list of 
those who have been with us more than 
ten years would comprise a very large 


| portion of all our employees. Several 


have been with us thirty to thirty-five 
years." 

This is the first of the three lessons Mr. 
Lowe's half-century of experience has 
taught him—that the aim of a business 
should be to make men and not merely 
to make money. i 

In the talk above quoted he put also 
the principles of the second lesson when 
he said to his salesmen: 

“The big thought I should like you to 
carry away from here is this: First, it is 
your business to sell. That is understood. 

ut what is it you are to sell? Why, you 
are to sell paints, varnishes, and so on. 
Yes, of course. But these things are 
merely instruments. The fundamental 
thing 1s that you are to sell ideas: ideas of 


Dipped Brazil 
A rich, meaty Brazil nut jacketed 
in smoothest chocolate. 


licious filling of caramel cream; 
tempting little islands of walnut. 


—but two of the delights of the "Box 

Bountiful." 

NUNNALLY?S'ray ba Bogar et hia 

raer arg ae candy se ett who 
not yet 


have had the fortune of 
the acquaintance of Y'S, 
a2 “Box Bountiful" (as illustrated 


here) will be mailed, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of $2.50. 
The Nunnally Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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THE CANDY OF THE 


Nunnally’s are the sort of candies your 
friends prefer—even those who 
are accustomed to what 


are best. 
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HE story begins in a little Old World 

i village with an apprentice lad listening to 

tales told by his elders, in the long evenings 

after work. As they talked, he learned of a 

world outside his village, and there came a sud- 

den, half-fearful resolution to break the fetters 

of his narrow life, and try his fortune in a land 

of shining opportunity. And so the lad set 
forth, in his nineteenth year. 


w vS 


Forty-nine days crossing the stormy Atlantic in 
a sailing vessel; berths of rough boards; food 
cooked by the passengers themselves—thus in 
1849 Jacob Bausch came to America—the land of 
his dreams. Followed 
disillusionment, almost 
complete. An epidemic 
of cholera in Buffalo; 
no work to be had; a 
bare existence as cook’s 
helper and porter in a 
hotel; then a wood- 
turner in Rochester, at 
a dollar a day. And 
then a venture in his 
chosen field, the optical 
business—and utter, disastrous failure and a 
return to wood turning; and even an accident 
which threatened his livelihood. And the vision 
grew dim at times—but still it lived; and again 
an optical business was attempted, this time in 
his own house. 


Mr. J. J. Bausch 
at 24 years of age 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY ` 
Makers of Eyeglass and Spectacle Lenses, Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Balopticons, Binoculars and Engineering and other Optical Instruments 


New York Chicago 


* * A New World Fairy Tale © ~ 


San Francisco 


Henry Lomb joined him, and every hour was 
busy—yet when Henry Lomb enlisted for the 
Civil War, their debts just equalled their re- 
sources, And this was the net of eight years’ 


work. 
AUR XS 


But then, slowly, almost imperceptibly, the tide 
turned. Under the spur of their constant striv- 
ing for broader knowledge and higher standards, 
the partners and their sons built up a unique 
and lasting tradition of science and craftsman- 
ship. Mr. Bausch designed and built the first 
power lens-grinding machine in America; and 
gradually other machines and processes were de- 
veloped, scientific studies undertaken, and new 
products added to the 
already well-known eye- 
glass and spectacle 
lenses. It took many 
more years of patient, 
constructive effort, but 
success came at last. 
Exceeding all dreams of 
the pioneer, the great 
Bausch & Lomb factory 
Mr. Henry Lomb stands as visible evi- 
at 16 years of age . 

dence of this success. 
The best measure is found in the real respect 
accorded Bausch & Lomb products, wherever 
science carries on its researches, and wherever 
imperfect or suffering eyes need aid. The vision 
of the founders still lives to guide us into path- 

ways of ever broader usefulness. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Washington London 
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beauty, of health, of economy, of pros- 
perity, of service. 

“Other men, in other businesses, should 
sell the same ideas. They may be han- 
dling shoes, or china, or motor cars, or 
furniture, or -anything else. No matter 
what it is, they ought to be selling ideas, 
just the same as you should. The only 
difference between them and you is that 
you sell those ideas through che medium 
of paint. They sell through the medium 
of their own products. man’s selling 
methods should be based on this idea of 
the satisfaction that his commodity can 
produce. 

“Here is another important thing: A 
business is always built around certain 
ideals. They may be good ones or bad 
ones; but they are always there. And 
every idea in that business must bow to 
those ideals. 

“If the ideal around which a business is 
being built up is one of mere selfish money- 
grabbing, the ideas used in manufacturing : 
and selling will surely bow to this ideal. | IB Eu s 
You will find that business honeycombed | § Y . 
with ideas of cheap labor, cheap produc- 
tion, ks pon a of them ideas | f Th C ft r Fi d I d al 
or furthering selfish gain. IX 
on ae ne hand, if he central e ra e S e e 
ideals are faith, happiness, and service, : 
the ideas permeating that business must Krementz Jewelry is much to be de- 
and inevitably will be those of honesty, sired, because it expresses the ideal of 


integrity, confidence, quality, a contented | | the able and finished crafter. A kindly 


and loyal organization, and customers | |j ; . 
who are well served and satisfied.” disposed friend says of Krementz Jew- 
elry “It is above all things correct in 
NTIS alk 1 0e, T eee empia i D . design. That makes it beautiful. It is 
sized this point. e conviction that | E : joi : 
every business is built around certain evident that it is fashioned for PEt? 
ideals, good or bad,” he said, “is one of the | Hi manency. That makes it useful. 


strongest beliefs I possess. Every pro- 


prietor chooses, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the ones to which his business rement 


parade and therefore his business methods, i 4 KT. ROLLED GOLD PLA 
will bow. : f 
“If I were an employee, I should ask ; : : 
myself what were the eels of the firm is the mark of sincerity in the making of 
for which I was working, and whether I Krementz Jewelry. To assist you in making 
wanted to make them my ideals, too. En your selection, we stamp the back of every 
“An employee perceives very shrewdly | Ẹ piece with these words “Krementz Plate” 
what are the guiding principles in the and sell it under this guarantee: 
organization of which he is a part. Some- 
times the employees recognize these prin- “Tf this article proves UST fae a 
ciples more clearly, or at least more | time, for any reason, any Krementz 
. openly, than the proprietor does. . er, or we, will replace it free of charge.” 


“The head of a business may try to 


deceive himself about his principles; but : 
she employees have no Sen temptation * AXKrement3 & Co.) 

ey are not responsible for those ideals. | f Ty T 
They did not formulate the principles on ROLLED GOLD PLATE 
which the business is being conducted— 
but they see the practice, and they have 
no illusions about it. 

“ As I said before, this belief that ev 
business is built around certain ideals | § 
should be a fundamental principle of a | B 803 K B $2.50 pair 
man’s business creed. This is what I mean | B 
when I talk to our salesmen about ‘selling 
ideas through the medium of paint.’ 

“I tell them they must not think 
merely of selling so many cases of paint 
or of varnish. They must think what this 
paint or varnish 1s to accomplish! Be- 
cause it improves the appearance of a i 
home, or an office, or a building, they ws 
must sell their prospective customer the | Bi 818 K $3 pair a puit 
idea that paint means Beauty. Because Each pattern of Krementz enamel buttons is made in six 


cleanliness is sanitary, they must sell the : l binations t latest silk shirtings. 
idea that paint means Health; because it | IE dl xcu M RM i ME 


preserves surfaces, they must sell the idea 
that paint means Economy. Cheerful- 
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"THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE" 


He 3679 HFS 3822 3972 & MWA 


You can save money by wearing W. L. Douglas 
shoes, the best known shoes in the world. ld 
by 106 W. L. Douglas own stores and over 9000 
shoe dealers. W. L. Douglas name and the retail 
price stamped on the bottom guarantees the best 
shoes in style, comfort and service that can be 
produced for the price. 
The stamped price is W. L. Douglas personal 
guarantee that the shoes are always worth the 
price paid for them. The prices are the same 
everywhere — they cost no more in San Fran- 
cisco than they do in New York. 


W.L. Douglas shoes are sold through our own 
stores direct to the wearer at one profit. All 
middlemen's and manufacturing profits are 
eliminated. By this method of marketing our 
shoes, W. L. Douglas gives the wearer shoes at 
the lowest possible cost. If W.L.Douglas shoes 
W.L.Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoesareabso- cannot be obtained in 
lutely the best shoe values for the money in your vicinity, order 
this country. They are the leaders everywhere. direct from factory 
W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are by mail, Parcel Post 
made throughout of the finest leather the charges prepaid. 
market affords, with a style endorsed by the write for Illustrated 
leaders of America's fashion centers; they Catalog showing how 
combine quality, style and comfort equal to- to order by id 
other makes selling at higher prices. 

W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the highest paid, Hilo 


skilled shoemakers, under the direction and super- 
vision of experienced men, all working with an hon- 


Best in the World 
$4.00$4.50$5.00 


est determination to make the best shoes for the Fres. M Dor ias Shoo Oo. 
price that money can buy. BROCKTON, MASS. 


PHIIUUASUUUUOEAUUTEAT UAE 


FOR 133 YEARS 0 RV ROE 


The Evans’ Family have been producing high 
de beverages on the banks of the Hudson. 
e achievement of four generations is found in 


Ne eo Na "Where theres lasting Prosperit E 


| ‘Omaha is the natural manufact 
E ^ a l | 


distributing point for the ric est- 
NON-INTOXICATING 


Ale 


Sometimes called 'Evans' Checona Beverage” 
A Pure Food Bread and Butter type bev- 
erage that can be taken with pleasure and 
benefit by everyone., A bracing Cold 
Weather soft drink. 


C. H. Evans & Sons Estab. 1786 — Hudson, N. Y. 


ness, brightness, color—these make a 
pleasing environment; therefore, paint 
may actually mean added Happiness. 
People are attracted to a store, or a thea- 
tre, or even to a church, if it is well 
painted and artistically decorated; and 
for that reason paint means Prosperity. 
“If the central ideals of a business 
are not those of service to the customer, 
but are those of getting the most and 
iving the least in return, it would be 
dificult for its salesmen to use such selling 
points as I have outlined above. And the 
same thing would be true in the producing 
end. lf the ideal is not one of service, the 
whole process of manufacturing would be 
governed by ideas of cheapening the 
product unwarrantably in order to swell 
the profits. That is why the ideas of a 
business always bow to its ideals.” 


HE third lesson which Mr. Lowe has 

learned is the importance of studying 
one’s business. “When I was graduated 
from the Shefheld Scientific School of 
Yale, fifty years ago,” he said, “I had 
received certain benefits from my college 
experience; but a knowledge of the value 
of study was not the greatest of them. I 
had learned decidedly more from men 
than from books. ‘Those years at the 
university had formed my character more 
than it had formed my mind. I think 
that is true of most college men. 

“This forming of character is, of ‘course, 
a vitally important thing. But it was not 
until ten years after leaving college that 
I realized that character is the founda- 
tion for a building—not the building it- 
self. At least, that is true in business. 

“A man may be upright and honorable, 
fair to his employees, honest in all his 
dealings, lofty in his ideals of service, and 
yct fail to succeed in his work or his busi- 
ness. Character alone will not keep the 
sheriff from his door. 

“When it comes to building an endur- 
ing edifice on that foundation of character 
the thing a man needs in addition is— 
knowledge. He must know his work, 
whatever it is. By just so much as he in- 
creases his knowledge of it, that which he 
builds becomes broader and bigger and 
more substantial. 

“I was thirty-five years old before I 
learned this lesson. When I did, I began 
to study. By this time we were making 
progress in our business. We had already 
settled on our ideals, had determined that 
they should be ideals of service. That 
automatically required that we should 
consider quality first. 

“We passed through periods of doubt 
and uncertainty, periods when we were 
tempted to lower our standards because 
we were losing money. It was then that I 
realized that something besides the best 
of intentions was necessary to success in 
business. In our case, expert technical 
knowledge was the essential thing—and 
I set to work to acquire it by devoting 
my leisure hours for years to study and 
to the conducting or directing of labora- 
tory experiments. 

‘I made scientific investigation of the 
raw materials which are used in the 
making of paints and varnishes. I studied 
the surfaces to which they are applied: 
the effect on them of different climates, 
the influence of different weather condi- 
tions at the time the painting or varnish- 
ing was done, the relative importance of 
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“$1,000 Saved!” 

: aved! 
“Last night I came home with great news! Our savings account had passed the $1,000 mark! 


“I remember reading one time that your first thousand saved is the most important money you 
will ever have, for in saving it you have laid a true foundation for success in life. 
ber how remote and impossible it seemed then to save such a sum oí .aoney. 


“I was making $15 a week and every penny of it was needed just to keep us going. It went on that way for 
several years—two or three small increases, but not enough to keep up with the rising cost of living. Then one day 
I woke up! I found I was not getting ahead simply because I had never learned to do anything in particular. As 
a result whenever an important promotion was to be made, I was passed by. 


"[ made up my mind right then to invest an hour after supper each night in my own future, so I wrote to 
Scranton and arranged for a course that would give me special training for our business. I can't understand why I 
never realized before that this was the thing to do. Why, in a few months I had a whole new vision of my work! 
The general manager was about the first to note the change. An opening came and he gave me my first real 
chance— with an increase. A little later another promotion came with enough money so that we could save $25 a 
month. Then another increase—I could put aside $50 each pay day. And so it went. 


“Today I am manager of my department—with two increases this year. We have a thousand dollars saved! And 
a-— tAR OUT HERE 


this is only the beginning. We are, planning now for a home of our [^ugsemn im, ar RRUAIm^S 
own. There will be new comforts for Rose, little enjoyments we have INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
had to deny ourselves up to now. And there is a real future ahead Explain, without obligating me, how I can quality for the posi- 
with more money than I used to dare dream that I could make. What JELEO! voi idu Ler 


And I remem- 


ELEOTRIOAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
wonderful hours they are—those hours after supper!” Electric Wisse d Raliwere BH Window ummer 


or your means—you can do it! 
All we ask is the chance to prove it—without obligation on your part or a 


| 
I 
| 
| For 28 years the International Correspondence Schools have been | [Telephone Work sp Dies Peer, in 
| helping men and women everywhere to win promotion, to earn more | echanical Draftsman ILLUSTRATING 
| money, to have happy, prosperous homes, to know the joy of getting | Toolmaker š Stenographer en " : 
| ahead in business and in life. givin Eher e Cert. Fublic Accountant 
More than two million have taken the up road with I. C. S. help. | STATIONARY ENGINEER Commercie Taw 
Over 100,000 are now turning their spare time to profit. Hundreds | Ship Drafimen Teacher choc! Subjects 
are starting every day. Isn’t it about time for you to find out what the | Contractor snd Mathematics n 
I. C. S. can do for you? | EiGoncrere Builder Railway Mail Clerk 
ae F Structural Engineer AUTOMORILE OPERATING 
You, too, can have the position you want in the work of your | PELUMRING AND HEATING Navigation Spanien 
choice, you can have the kind of a salary that will make possible money i erie Overseer or Supt, MEME IE 
, in the bank, a home of your own, the comforts and luxuries you would | 
"^ like your family to have. No matter what your age, your occupation Prossut 


penny of cost. "That's fair, isn't it? Then mark and mail this coupon. 
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CIGARE; 


AMELS supply in a lavish way every- 
thing you ever hoped to find in cigarettes! 
Camels are so unique in quality, in flavor, in 
full-bodied-mildness, in refreshing satisfaction 
that you should not delay your pleasure an 
instant! Try Camels out to the limit— 
then compare them with any cigarette in the 
world at any price! 


Quality alone would make Camels distinct- 
ive. But, behind quality is Camels expert 
blend of choice Turkish and choice Domestic 
tobaccos. This blend is a revelation to 
cigarette smokers! You'll prefer it to either 
kind of tobacco smoked straight, it is so 
mellow, so delightful. 


Prove conclusively that Camels are made to 
meet your most exacting demands; that you 
can smoke them liberally without tiring your 
taste! And, know yourself that Camels 
leave no unpleasant cigaretty aftertaste or un- 
pleasant cigaretty odor! 


Quality will make you keen for Camels! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 
Winston Salem, N. C. 


18 cents a package 


Camels are sold everywhere in scien- 
tifically sealed packages of 20 cigarettes; 
or ten packages (200 cigarettes) ina 
slassine-paper-covered carton. We 
strongly recommend this carton for the 
home or office supply or when you travel, 


e C 
BLEN OOS 
CIGARETTES. 
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the different ‘coats,’ from the priming 
one to the finishing one, the comparative 
results of various methods of mixing. 

* For example, one of the subjects I 
found I had to consider was the use of 
paint on steel. Any exposed steel surface 
must be painted in order to prevent rust. 
In the case of railway bridges, to cite only 
one instance, the question of painting is 
a vital one. In order to know my subject, 
I made a study of the processes of steel 
manufacture. In that investigation, I 
traveled extensively. 

“The important gain from this research 
was the knowledge I could bring to the 
problems of my own business. The study 
of how to preserve steel began with the 
steel itself—but it ended in paint. That 
was where I ‘came in.’ 

“After fifty years in this one business, 
forty of which have been filled with in- 
vestigation, I am still studying it and en- 
couraging the younger men of the organi- 
zation to do so. 

“When I say study your work, I don’t 
mean that this applies only to the men 
‘at the top? I believe in stimulating 
every sition, of your force to think about 
what he is doing, no matter what it may 
be. It is a good thing for him and a good 
thing for the business. Responsibility 
educates and develops a man. A good 
many executives realize this, so far as 
their immediate subordinates are con- 
cerned. But if it is true of one man it is 
true of another. 

“T have often gone into the factory and 
said to one of the paint mixers: ‘Bill, we 
want this to be a paint which will do this 
or that.’ I go on and explain the par- 
ticular qualities we want that special lot 
to have. Then I say: ‘Now I don’t care 
how po get the results, just so you do 
get them.’ 

“T can do this because Bill himself has 
been encouraged to study, to think, to 
know the essentials of his work. He 
knows, too, the standards, the ideals, of 
the business. As I said before, your em- 
ployees have no doubts on that. point. 
And equipped as he is with his under- 
standing of your ideals and with the 
knowledge which is the result of your 
study and his own, I contend that Bill 
will give you a better product, when he 
is encouraged to put his best thought into 
it and knows that he is responsible for its 
quality, than he would if you did not let 
him think about it, and took away from 
him any obligation of responsibility. 


“ JN STUDYING the problems of my 
business I have talked with all kinds 
of men and I have learned much from 
some who might seem the least promising 
sources. I stop to gossip with a painter 
at work, and learn from him something 
that he has learned from actual experience. 
I find that he has some way of thinning 
the paint, or a trick of applying it, some- 
thing that he has worked out for himself; 
and from it I get a hint I can make use of. 
“We have heard the statement often 
enough that ‘no one man has a monopoly 
of ideas,’ but we don’t act on that theory 
as we should. We do not systematically 
search for the ideas other men may have. 
And in the case of employees, we do not 
always encourage them to have ideas. 
“Tn our organization, we try to do this 
by giving prizes for ideas. And the em- 
chasis we put on teaching, as a part of a 


Many a man has had a perfect fit 
trying to pick one! 
AKE her with you first and get something that 


will last, instead of getting something at last that 
you should have gotten at first. 


Women knowfabrics and styletoo. Andwhat’sa great 
deal more to the point—they know value in clothes. 


With her expert buying judgment, she will be quick 
to appreciate even more than you will, the remarkable 
values in Michaels-Stern Value-First Clothes: 


Value—woven into the cloth 
Value—tailored into the garment 
Value—expressed in smart styles 
Value-First—last and all the time. 


Send for interesting booklet, **How Clothes Help Win Success.” 


Stop at the sign of the Value-First Boy; 
He's the sign of a VALUE-First STORE 


MICHAELS- STERN 


WVALUE-FiRST 
. Clothes 


MICHAELS, STERN & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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man’s duty, is an effort along the same 
line. 

“If you cannot teach, you cannot suc- 
ceed. The more you try to teach others, 
the more you vill-zteach ourselves. 

“I believe this is sound advice. A man 
who thinks he is expected to teach others 
will try to get hold of something worth 
passing on to them. 

“I believe, too, in the value of study 
outside the apparent scope of your busi- 
ness. It is a mistake to think there is a 
sort of wall around your business, and 
that the things beyond that boundary 
have no connection with your work. Any 
man who reads widely realizes that this 
limitation does not exist. Out of what is 
called ‘general reading’ there very often 
come unexpected ideas and suggestions 
of definite practical value to him. 

“ But even more important is the effect 
which such reading and study have on 
his mind and character. ‘Fhe man who 
cannot learn from history, from biography, 
from the best thought of the best minds, 
things that will help him in his daily life, 
must be—but then, there can be no such 
man! So why try to describe him? Men 
have only to make the experiment to be 
convinced that it is worth while. 

"|n my own experience certain books 
have had a particularly strong influence 
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on me. They are: Jevons's work on the 
‘Principles of Science, and Karl Pear- 
son's ‘Grammar of Science.’ 

"One reason why Jevons and Pearson 
helped me was because they showed me 
that certain of the problems I had been 
trying to solve were insoluble. I had been 
working and studying over them, and was 
vexed and discouraged over my failure to 
find a way of mastering them. When 1 
found that there was no such way, that 
better men than I was in that line had 
proved them incapable of solution, a 
mental burden was got rid of. 

“These two books, of course, were help- 
ful to me technically. But books in 
general have not only interested me, but 
helped me to humanize my business. 
Why should a man make his work a mere 
routine affair of materialistic facts and 
hgures? I am constantly finding things 
in my general reading that give flavor 
and color to my thoughts about business. 


“JE IT seems absurd to you to link up 
philosophy and even poetry with your 
‘sordid’ business affairs, you are missing 
a great deal of pleasure and of profit. 
For if you are content to have your work 
a sordid thing, your returns from it will 
be only sordid; and even those will be 
less, 1 believe, than they might be if an- 


other spirit went into the making of them. 

“I have spoken of the three great les- 
sons learned in fifty years of business. Of 
course there have been many minor ones. 
For instance, it was not until we had been 
working for twenty years that we realized 
that the best success is accomplished by 
concentration. 

“In our own case, we concentrated on 
certain products and adopted a definite 
policy with regard to them. Instead of 
making and handling a wide range of 
things, we determined ‘to know only the 
paint business and that thoroughly. We 
did not branch out into other lines, and 
we did not try to grow too rapidly. 

“The way to progress is not to measure 
ourselves with what we have been in the 
past, but with what we might have been 
now, and with what we may become. 
Only the man who is constantly looking 
and hoping and working for greater things 
can expect to see his business—or him- 
self—grow. 

“The early years of a business may seem 
to show small results; but that is the 
natural order of things. À superstructure 
always goes faster, more easily, and with 
a more spectacular effect, than a founda- 
tion does. For with the latter you must 
go down—and dig! While with the former, 
you may go up—and attract attention.” 


Scattergood Dips in His Spoon 


S furs I know it’s all right, only it 
hain’t got no votes, and votes is necessary 
in politics.” 

“Licker enters into this here campaign, 

» * ÉS 
don't it? 

“Backbone of it.” 

“Seems like these Prohibition fellers 
ought to take a hand. Any of ’em in 

$ l An D? 
Coldriver? 
* Don't seem like I ever heard speak of 


one." 
“Could be, couldn't there? "Tain't 
impossible?” . 
"'Spose one could be got up—if 


anybody was int'rested." 

"Need a strong candidate, wouldn't 
they? Have to have a man to head it up 
that would command respect?" 

"Wouldn't git fur with it. Parties too 
well organized." 

"Um. ... Lemme show you a new 
hand-seeder I jest got in. Labor-savin'. 
Cale’late it's a bargain." 

"Don't. hold. with. them newfangled 
notions, Scattergood.” 

“S'prised at rou Marvin. Folks 
expects progress of you. Look up to you, 
kind of. Take their idees from you." 

“I dunno,” said Marvin, visibly pleased, 
but deprecatory. 

“Careful, cautious—but most gen'ally 
right, that's what I hear folks say. Quite 
a bit of talk goin' around about you. 
Politics? Uh-huh. Heard several say it 
was a pity Marvin Towne couldn't be 
got to go to the legislature. Heard that, 
hain’t you, Bogle?” . 

"Don't call it to mind, but maybe 1 
have. Maybe I have. Anyhow, I 
calc'late it's true.” 


“There you be, Marvin. Now, it 


(Continued from page 52) 


behooves a man that's looked up to for 
to kecp in the lead. Ought to look into 
that seeder, Marvin. Folks’ll say, Mar- 
vin Towne's got him one of them ers. 
Darn progressive farmer. Gits him all 
the modern improvements." ” 

“Suthin’ in what you say, Scatter- 
good. Calc’late I might examine into 
that tool one of these days." 

"Hain't much choice between Pazzy 
Cox and Jim Allen, eh? Hain't neither of 
'em desirable lawmakers, eh? That what 
you was sayin’?” 

“Them’s my idees," said Marvin. 

""Too bad we're forced to take one or 
t'other. Now if th’ was some way for 
you to step in and run." 

*Hain't." 

“Sh’u’d think you'd look over them 
Prohibitionists. Draw all the best citi- 
zens after you. Set a example to the 
state. . . . Step back and look at that 
there seeder, Marvin." 

Marvin looked at the seeder judicially. 
“Calc’late to guarantee it, Scattergood ?” 
“Put it in writin’,” said Scattergood. 

**Calc'late I'll have to have it. Con- 
siderin everything, guess l'll take it 
along." . 
oR nowed you would, Marvin. Sich 
men as you is to be depended on. Folks 
realizes it." 

“If I thought th’ was a call for me to 
go to the legislature—” 

"Call?" said Scattergood. “Marvin, 
I'm tellin’ you it's dum near a shout." 

"Huh! ... Where could I git to find 
out about this here Prohibitionist party?” 

Presently Marvin Towne and Old Man 
Bogle went along. Scattergood gazed 
after them speculatively, and as he gazed 


his hands went automatically to his shoes, 
which he removed to give play to his 
reflective toes. 

“Um... .” he grunted. “If nothin’ 
more comes of it, I made a profit of 
three-dollar-forty on that seeder.” 


LINY PICKETT, stage driver, was a 

frequent caller at Scattergood’s store, 
first as an employee, but more impor- 
tantly as a dependable representative 
who could carry out an order without 
asking questions, especially when no 
definite order had been given. 

“Pliny,” said Scattergood, “know Mar- 
vin Towne, don’t you? Brought up with 
him, wasn’t you?” 

“Know him like the palm of my hand.” 

"Um. ... Strange he hain't never 
been talked up for the legislature, Pliny. 
Strange there bait talk about him on the 
stage coach. Ever hear any?” 

“Some lately.” 

“Could hear more—couldn’t you?— 
if you listened. Set around the post 
office evenin’s, don’t you?” 

“Some.” 

“Discussin’ topics? Ever discuss this 
Prohibition party?” 

“T could,” said Pliny. 

“Seems like a shame folks here can’t 
run the man they want for office. Strike 
you that way?” 

“Certain-sure. 
Marvin bad?” 
ee could,” said Scattergood. '*G'-by, 

iny. . 

Ten days later a third party made its 
appearance in the politics of Coldriver, 
and Marvin Towne was announced as 
its candidate for the legislature. It 
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nothing has been used on my floors, woodwork and | 
furniture except Johnson's Prepared Wax. It has kept them beautiful 
through the years." 
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Simply apply Johnson’s Prepared Wax with a cloth—you don’t need 
brushes, sprays or mops of any kind. It gives an exquisite, lustrous polish of 
great beauty and durability. Forms a thin, protecting film over the finish similar 
to the service rendered by a piece of plate glass over a desk, table or dresser-top. 


JOHNSON'S PREPARED WAX 


Pasie -Liquid - Powdered 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax contains no oil, consequently it cannot 
discolor the wood or catch dust and dirt. It imparts a hard, dry, velvety polish 
which is impervious to water, scratches, heel-marks, finger-prints, etc. 


x» Johnson's Prepared Wax is made in Paste, Liquid and Powdered form. 
pe = Use the Liquid Wax for polishing furniture, leather goods, woodwork and 

d automobiles. We recommend the Paste Wax for polishing floors of all 
kinds—wood, linoleum, tile, etc. 


For a Perfect Dancing Surface 


Just sprinkle Johnson's Powdered Wax over any floor— 
marble, tile, wood, etc. "The feet of the dancers will spread the 
wax, polishing the floor and immediately put it in perfect con- 
dition for dancing. ° 

S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 
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Ym TRIANGLE 


THE GENUINE BAKELITE 


TRAOE MARK 


OU will always find W D C Triangle Pipes 
in good company, because they appeal to 
men who like the better things of life. 


The bowls are genuine French briar, 
specialy Demuth seasoned and guaranteed 
against cracking or burning through. 


Mouthpieces are of genuine Triangle 
Bakelite, a brilliant, lustrous and translucent 
substance, with the beautiful rich coloring of 
natural amber, but tougher and more dura- 
ble. Besides it has neither taste nor odor, 
and is non-inflammable. 


W D C Triangle Pipes are sold at the better 
shops, in a variety of shapes, at $1.00 and up. 
Also a wide choice of cigar holders at 50c 
and up, and cigarette holders at 35c and up. 


WM. DEMUTH & CO., NEW YORK 


WORLDS LARGEST MAKERS OF FINE PIPES 
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id Cold Crean 2 — fragrant with Lip Rouge 

4 Coffret É Liquid Soap 
I4 Combination Vanity Case Nail Polishes 
Pe Eau Dentifrice Sachet Powder 
t Eye Brow Pencil r Shampoo 
| Eye Lash Beautifier Smelling Salts 
Uu Extract Soap 
b Face Powder Talcum Powder 
p Face Powder (Solid) Tics Crom 


Face Rouge 
Face Rouge (Solid) 
Greaseless Cream 
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CRIMP CUT 
LONG BURNING PIPE AND 
CIGARETTE TOBACCO 


OPPY red bags, tidy red 

tins, handsome pound and 
half-pound tin humidors—and 
—that classy, practical pound 
crystal glass humidor with 
sponge moistener top that keeps 
the tobacco in such perfect con- 
dition. 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


O use arguing about it, or 
making chin music in a minor 
key! If you've got the jimmy-pipe- 
notion or cigarette rolling 'em 
idea cornered in your smokeappe- 
tite, slip in a few liberal loads of 
Prince Albert! And, you'll sign 
the longest lease you can hook up 
to on about the cheerfulest brand 
of in-and-out-door sport that ever 
did ramble up Broadway or down 
Lost Creek trail! 


Boiled down to regular old 
between-us-man-talk, Prince 
Albert kicks the “pip” right 
out of a pipe! Puts pipe pleas- 
ure into the 24-hours-a-day joy'us 
class! Gives smokers more fun to 
thesquare inch than they, or you, 


the national joy smoke 


Copyright 1919 by 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 


ever dug out of a pipe before! 
Prince Albert makes a pipe or 
cigarette a peace party at both 
ends and the middle! Just hums 
and hums the soothingest sym- 
phony of smoke content that ever 
sifted its happy way into a 
man's system! P. A. is so fra- 
grant, so fascinating in flavor, so 
refreshing ! 


And, you run plumb-fair against 
the astounding fact that Prince 
Albert can't bite your tongue or 
parch your throat! Because, our 
exclusive patented process cuís 
out bite and parch! Why, you 


can't get orders in fast enough to 
try to buy up the supply for a 
long, long spell! 


Seattergood Dips in His Spoon, by CLARENCE BuDINGTON KELLAND 
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seemed a spontaneous excrescence, but, 
nevertheless, it caused a visit from that 
great man and citizen Lafe Siggins, as 
well as a call from Mr. Crane, of Crane 
and Keith. Both astute gentlemen 
viewed the situation, and their alarm 
subsided. Indeed, both perceived where 
it could be turned to advantage. A 
canvass of the situation showed them 
that the new Prohibitionists, though they 
talked loud and long, were made up 
mainly of the discontented and of a few 
men always ready to join any novel 
movement, and promised at best to poll 
not to exceed forty votes of Coldriver’s 
registered three hundred and eighty. 
It really simplified the situation to Lafe 
and to Crane, for it removed, from cir- 
culation forty doubtful votes, and left 
the real battle to be fought between the 
regulars. Wherefore, Messrs. Siggins and 
Crane departed from the village in satis- 
fied mood: 


GCATTERGOOD sat on his piazza as 

usual the morning after the porten- 

tous visit, and called a greeting to Wade 

Lumley, dry-goods merchant, as that 

prominent citizen passed to his place of 
usiness. 

*How's the geldin’ this mornin’, Wade?” 
he asked. 

“Feelin’ his oats. Got to take him out 
on the road this evenin'. Time to begin’ 
shapin’ him up for the county fair.” 

“Three-year-old, hain’t he?” 

“Best in the state.” 

“Always figgered that till I heard Ren 
Green talkin’. Ren calc’lates he’s got a 
three-year-old that'll make any other 
hoss in these parts look like it was built 
of pine.” 

ade was eager in a moment. “Willin’ 
i pack them statements with money, is 
e? 

“Said somethin’ about havin’ a hun- 
dred dollars that wasn't workin' other- 
wise, seems as though. Jest half a mile 
from Pettybone's house to the dam," 
said Scattergood, with apparent irrel- 
evance. "Level road." 

“And my geldin’ kin travel that same 
road spryer'n Green/s hoss—for a hun- 
dred dollars," said Wade eagerly. 

“Dunno,” said Scattergood. ‘Hoss 
pees uncertain. G’-by, Wade; see you 
ater. 

A similar conversation with Ren Green 

‘during the day resulted in a meetin: 
between the horsemen, an argument, lou 
words, and a heated offer to wager 
money, which was accepted with like 
heat. 

“From Pettybone’s to the dam—half 
a mile!” shouted Wade. 

“Suits me to a TI" bellowed Ren. “And 
now you kin step across with me and 
deposit that there hundred dollars ag’in 
mine with Briggs of the hotel." 

So, terms and conditions having been 
arranged, the bets were made and the 
money locked in the hotel safe. News of 
the matter swept through Coldriver, and 
for the evening politics was forgotten 
and excitement ran high. Next day it 
arose to a higher pitch, for Town Marshal 
Pease had forbidden the race to be run 
through the public streets of Coldriver, 
viewing it as a menace to life, limb, and 
the public peace. Scattergood had con- 
versed eagerly with Pease on the duties 
of a town marshal. 


Marvin Towne had formed the habit 
of stopping to chat to Scattergood daily, 
totally unconscious that to all intents 


and purposes he had been ordered by. 


Scattergood to make daily reports to 
him. He seemed depressed as he leaned 
against a post of the piazza. 

“Lookin’ peaked, Marvin. Hain’t all 
goin’ well? Gittin’ uneasy?” 

“Ies this dum hoss race,” said Marvin. 
"Everybody's het up over it so's no- 
body’ll talk politics. How's a feller goin’ 
to win votes if he can’t git nobody to talk 
to him?—that's what I want to know. 
Seems like there hain’t nothin’ in the 
world but Wade Lumley’s geldin’ and 
that hoss of Green’s.” 

“Um... . Sort of distressin’, hain’c it? 
Know Kent Pilkinton perty well, Mar- 
vin?" ; 

“Brother-in-law.” 

“Holds public office, don’t he?” 

“Chairman of the Board of Selectmen’s 
what he is.” A 

“Good man fur ’t,” said Scattergood, 
waggling his head. "'Calc'late to be on 
good terms with him, Marvin? Perty 
good terms?” ; 

“Good enough so's he kin ask me to 
loan him two thousand dollars he's 
needin’ a! mighty bad." 

“Give it to him, Marvin?" 

“Huh!” said Marvin eloquently. 

“If I was to endorse his note, think 
you could see your way clear?" 

Certain-sure. 

"See him ag’in, won't you? 
soon?" 

“Ves.” 

“What d’you calc'late to tell him?” 

“What you said?” 

“Didn’t say nothin’, did I? Just asked 
a question? It was you said somethin’, 
Marvin, wa’n’t it? Said you’d lend on 
my endorsement.” 

“That what you want me to tell him?” 

"Didn't say so, did I? Jest asked a 
question. G’-by, Marvin. Lemme know 
what he says.” 


Perty 


It WAS unnecessary for Marvin to 
report, for early next morning Kent 
Pilkinton, owner of a hill farm on the 
outskirts of a village—a farm on which he 
succeeded in raising the most ample crop 
of whiskers in Coldriver and little else, 
came diffidently up to Scattergood as 
he sat in front of his hardware store. 

“Mornin’, Kent," said Scattergood. 
“Come to look at mowin’ machines, I 
calc'late." 

* Might /ook at one," said Kent. 

"Need one, don't you?" 

“Bad.” 
quite a mess of implements, 


“Could do with 'em if I had ’em.... 
"Tain't what I come fur, though, Scatter- 
good. Been tryin' to borrow money off of 
my brother-in-law, but he don't calc'late 
to lend without I git an endorser, and 
seems like he sets store by your name on a 


note." 
“Does, eh? Any reason I should 
endorse for you? Know any reason?" 
"Nary," said Kent, and started to 
move off, 


"Hold your hosses. What you need 
the money for?” : 

"Pay off a thousand-dollar mortgage 
and another thousand to git the farm in 
shape to run." 


“Calc’late you kin run it then?” 

“If I git the tools." 

“I figger maybe you kin. 
you git ahead. Where d’ 
to buy them implements?” 

“OF of you.” 

“I got "em to sell. When you got to 
have the money?" 

“Two weeks to-morrow.” 

(This was the day after the town 
meeting.) 

“Come in and pick out your imple- 
ments,” said Scattergood. 

“Meanin’ you'll endorse?” 

“Meanin’ that—pervidin’ nothin’ un- 
foreseen comes up between now and 
then.” 

Half a day was spent selecting tools 
and implements for the farm, and though 
Filkinton did not know it, it was Scat- 
tergood’s selection that was purchased. 
tcattergood. knew what was necessary 
and what would be economical, and that 
was what Pilkinton gpt, and nothing 
more. It netted Scattergood a pleasant 
profit, and Kent got the full equivalent 
of his money. 

“Preside at town meetin’, don’t you?” 

“My duty,” said Kent. 

“Calc’late to do your duty?” 

“Always done so.” 

“Comin’ to see you do it,” said Scatter- 
good. He pained: “Next mornin’ we'll 
fix up the note.” G'-by, Kent.” 


DURING the fourteen days that fol- 
lowed Coldriver was happy: between 
pes and the forbidden horse race, it 
ad such food for conversation that even 
cribbage under the barber-shop languished 
and one had to walk into the road to pass 
the crowd at the post office of evenings. 
As to the horse race, it resembled a boil. 
Daily it grew more painful. Like a boil, 
such a horse race as this must burst some 
day, and it was reaching the acute stage. 
But Town Marshal Pease was vigilant, 
Md spoke sternly of the majesty of the 
aw. 

As to the election, it grew even more 
dubious.  Scattergood privately took 
stock of the situation. Marvin Towne 
and the Prohibitionists might count now 
on a vote or two more than fifty. Post- 
master Pratt appeared certain of better 
than a hundred, and so did the opposing 
party. One or the other of them was 
certain to win, as matters lay, and 
Marvin’s case seemed hopeless. arvin 
conceived it so and was for withdrawing, 
but Scattergood saw to it that he did not 
withdraw. 

“Keep your votes together,” he said. 
“Stiffen ’em.” Ig was his first direct 
order. “Fetch ’em to the meetin’ and 
be sure of every one.” 

On town meeting day Coldriver filled 
with rigs from the surrounding township. 
Every rail and post was utilized for 
hitching and Town Marshal Pease, his 
star displayed, patrolled the town to 
avert disorder. He patrolled until the 
meeting went into session, and then he 
took his chair just under the platform, 
and, as was his duty, guarded the sacred- 
ness of the ballot. 

Scattergood was present, sitting in a 
corner under the overhang of the bal- 
cony, watching, but discouraging con- 
versation. If one had studied his face 
during the early proceedings he would 
have read nothing except a genial interest, 
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HE stains, rust marks and incrus- 
tations that you used to scour out 
of your closet bowl with so much 
effort vanish quickly when you use 


Sani- Flush. 


All you have to do is to sprinkle a 
little Sani-Flush into the closet-bowl, 
follow directions on the can and flush. 


That’s all. No scouring or scrub- 
bing or dipping out of water is 
necessary. 


Get a can of Sani-Flush today. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
1117 Walnut Avenue, Canton, Ohio 


Canadian Agents: 


HAROLD F. RITCHIE 
& CO., Ltd., Toronto 


[== your boy have balanced 
reading. Besides his pre- 
scribed school reading he needs 
the regular relaxation of the right 
kind of boyreading. Five hun- 
dred thousand American boys get 
this important combination in 


; THE B 
“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Mag- 
azine for Boys in All the World” 
Its absorbing fiction, construc- 
tive, helpful departments, and 
timely articles of current Inter- 
est are “‘all-boy’’ clear through. 
Put The American Boy on your 
family table, 
200 a copy on news-stands— 
#2.00 a year by mail. 
The Sprague Publishing Oo. 
26 American Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich, 


——— -—— M 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Ask your dealer at once | 
for Sani-Flush. If he is 

anable to supply you im- | 
mediately, send us 25c 
(stamps or coin) for a 
full size can postpaid. 
(Canadiam price 35c; 
foreign príce 50c.) 


health officials everywhere. 
Guaranteed Odorless 


ROWE SANITARY MFG. CO. 
1101 Rewo Bidg., Dotreit, Mish, 


mi Tub. 
No Ph ing Required. 


wos | which was the thing Coldriver expected 


to see on Scattergood's face. Town 
questions were decided, matters of side- 
walks, of road building, of schools, and 
in every instance Marvin Towne's fifty- 
two voted as a unit, swinging from one 
side to the other as their peculiar interest 
dictated. On all minor questions it was 
Marvin Towne's | Prohibitionists who 
decided, because they carried the volume 
of votes necessary to control. But when 
it came to major affairs, such as the 
election of officers, there would be a 
different story. Then they could join 
with neither party, but must stand alone 
as a unit, far outvoted. 


S° THE regulars disregarded them, or 
if they gave them any attention it was 
jocular. Even Marvin viewed the day 
as lost; but Scattergood held him to the 
mark with a word passed now and then. 
It came three o'clock of the afternoon 
before nominations for the high office of 
legislator were the order of proceeding. 
jim Allen and Pazzy Cox were placed 
efore the meeting as candidates, amid 
the stimulated applause of their adher- 
ents. Marvin Teen's name was re- 
ceived with laughter, and such jeers as 
the New England breed of farmer and 
townsman has rendered his own, and at 
which he is a genius surpassed by none. 

Chairman Pilkinton arose, as befitted 
the moment. 

“Feller townsmen, we will now pro- 
ceed to cast our ballots for the office of 
representative in the legislature. The 

olls is open and overlooked by Town 
Marital Pease. The ballotin’ will begin." 

And then— 

At that instant there was an uproar 
on the stairs. Pliny Pickett burst into 
the room, his eyes gleaming with excite- 
ment: 

“It’s a-comin' off! The’ve stole a 
march! Hoss race! . . . Hoss race! . .. 
Ren Green and Wade Lumley's got their 
hosses up to Deacon Pettybone's, and 
Dys goin’ to race to the dam. Every- 
body out! Hoss race! . . . Hoss race!” .. 
He turned and ran frantically down the 
stairs, and on his heels followed the 
voters of Coldriver. But one or two 
remained, men too rheumatic to chance 
rapid movement, or those whose posi- 
tions compelled them to consider as 
non-existent such a matter as a race 
between quadrupeds. 

But no sooner had the hall cleared 
than men began to return, in couples, in 
squads, and to take their seats. Scatter- 
Ros was standing up now, counting. 

ifty-two he counted, and remained 
standing. 

"Polls is open, Mr. Chairman," says 


e. 

“They was declared so, but—er—the 
voters has gone. I hain't clear how to 
perceed." 

"Do your duty, Chairman, like you 
said. Town Meetin's don't calc'late to 
take account of hoss races, do they? Eh? 
None of your affair, is it?" 

Pilkinton looked at Scattergood, who 
smiled genially and said: “Duty’s duty, 
Pilkinton. If you was to fail in your duty 
as a public office? folks might git to think 

ou wasn't the sort of citizen that could 
E trusted. Might even affect sich things 
as credit and promissory notes." 

Mr. Pilkinton no longer hesitated. 
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can guarantee better work ` 
with Upson Board 


Test Upson Board! 
Prove its superiority 


1. Whittle or saw 
it! It looks, feels 
and works like 
lumber 


2. Break it! It’s 


work of two on 
other boards. 


4. Official Gov- 
ernment testing 
machine proves 
Upson Board 
withstands 
brea! test of 
nearly pounds 
tothesquareinch. 


5. Approved 
stretching ma- 
chine shows 

pson has 
nearly twice the 
tensile strength 
of average board, 


UPSON 
BOARD 


THE DEPENDABLE 


HETHER I am building 
a new home, factory or 
office, or simply a job of 


repairing or remodeling, | always 
recommend Upson PROCESSED 
Board. 


“It is the modern lining. It is 
quickly and easily applied. 


“It is permanent—can never 
crack, chip or fall. 


"It is washable—sanitary— 
wonderfully attractive. 


Nearly Twice as Strong 


"Official Government Testing 
Machinesprovethat Upson Board 
stands nearly 400 pounds pressure 
to the square inch. Most fibre 
boards only stand 220 to 240 
pounds. 


"A strong board like Upson 
Board won't pull from the nails 


Made by the 
Fibre Board 
Authorities 


GOARD 


WITH THE 


when the building settles—as 
soft, spongy t oards sometimes do. 


“The saving in time and labor 
in applying Upson Board is a 
big item for the owner. 


"For you can saw, cut and han- 


dle Upson Board just like wood. 


Upson Board IS Different 
“The KILN CURING takes out 


the excess moisture and pre- 
shrinks the panels. Dampness 
and moisture have little effect. 


“Tt is the fine, strong wood fibres 
in Upson Board—plus the tre- 
mendous pressure under which 
they are built up into panels— 
that makes Upson Board hard 
and woodlike. 


“And the WATERPROOFING 
really envelops the panels in a 
protective coat or film. That is 


FAMOUS 


GLUE 


why Upson Board ‘stays put’ on 
walls and ceilings. 


“There is no greasy, waxy ma- 
terial in the surface of Upson 
Board. Paraffin or non-drying 
petroleum oils often cause paint 
to spot, peel and blister. 


Cuts Painting Costs in Two 


“Painters tell me Upson Board 
always saves the cost of a 
priming coat and at least one 
coat of paint as compared with 
other wall boards—a saving of $5 
to $15 per thousand square feet. 


“As the makers say, “The little 
difference in price does not 
measure the big difference in 
quality.’ ” 


Write today for sample panels of 
Upson Board and a booklet of 
beautifal interiors. 


Company 
Lockport.N.y. 


CENTER 
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or YOUR use 


“The Aristocrat of 
Building Materials" 


Fifty odd years age the discovery was made that 
the beautiful stone which in one magnificent sheet 
underlies nearly two whole counties in Indiana is a 
marvelous building material. 


By the sheer power of merit this Indiana Limestone has swept 
over the limits which used to restrict the stone building, until 
today millions on millions of cubic feet are used each year for 
hundreds of buildings, from State Capitols to garages, from Cathedrals to 
cross-roads churches, from sky scrapers to little store-fronts, from palatial 
mansions to tiny cottages. Half a million cubic feet were ordered recently 
for one building, in Detroit, to be cut and delivered in 120 days. 


Its use extends to every state in the Union and every province 
of Canada, all because the architects of America have, almost as 


a body, reco%nized the supreme beauty and utility combined 
with the practicable cost of Indiana Limestone. The public which formerly 
hardly knew the name, now asks its architects about INDIANA LIMESTONE. 


But you ought to know how low its cost is, compared with what you 
might Buess. 

INDIANA LIMESTONE, the “Aristocrat of Buildinp Materials,” will 
speak for itself. It needs merely your knowledge of the facts concernin}, it. 


Will you write for Volume 1, “Indiana Limestone. Volume 4 "Indiana Limestone 
Banks." Volume 27, ‘Designs for Indiana Limestone Houses." A sample of the stone also 
if requested. Any questions you care to ask will be gladly, promptly and truthfully answered. 


Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association 
P. O. Box 518 Bedford, Indiana 


Scattergood Dips in His Spoon, by CLARENCE BuDINGTON KELLAND 


“The polls is open,” he said. 

The fifty-two, ballots ready in their 
hands, started for the box; but Town 
Marshal Pease, awakened from his as- 
tonishment, lifted his voice. 

“I got to stop that hoss race. Stop the 
votin’ till I git back. That hoss race has 
got to be stopped.” 

“Seems to me like votes was more 
important than hoss races,” said Scatter- 
good. 

“The town marshal will stay righ: 
where he is and guard the ballot box,” 
said the chairman. 

The voters moved to the front, and as 
they deposited their ballots sounds from 
without, indicating exictement and d. 
light, were carried through the windows 
to their ears. The fifty-two voted, and 
returned to their seats. 

“If everybody present and desirin' to 
vote has done so,” said Scattergood, “I 
move you them polls be closed." 

Mr. Pilkinton put the motion, and it 
was carried with enthusiasm. 

“Tellers,” suggzsted Scattergood. 

As was the custom, the votes were 
counted immediately. The result stood: 
Marvin Towne, fifty-three votes; Jim 
Allen, two votes; Pazzy Cox, four votes. 

“I declare Marvin Towne elected our 
representative to the legislature,” said 
Chairman Pilkinton weakly, and sat 
down, mopping his brow. 

“That bein’ the final business of this 
meetin’,” said Scattergood, “I move we 
adjourn.” 


HE story swept the state. Twenty- 

four hours later Lafe Siggins visited 
Coldriver and was driven to Scattergood 
Baines’s hardware store. Scattergood 
sat on the piazza and, as soon as the 
visitor was identified, the male inhabi- 
tants of the village began to gather. 

“Kin we talk in private?" said Mr. 
Siggins. 

“Hain’t got no need for privacy. Foll:s 
is entirely welcome to listen to all I got 
to say.” 

Mr. Siggins frowned, but being a 
politician, and partially estimating th2 
quality of his man, he did not make any 
protest. 

“You beat us clever,” said he. 

*Calc'lated to,” said Scattergood. 

“In politics for good?” 

“Calc’late to be.” 

* What you aim to do?” 

*Kind of look after the politics in 
Coldriver." 

*Be you fur me or ag'in me?" 

“I’m fur you till my mind changes." 

*How about this here Prohibition 
party?" i 

“Don’t figger it's necessary after this.” 

“Guess we kin agree," said Siggins. 
“You can figger the party machinery's 
behind you. So fur's we're concerned, 
you're Coldriver.” 

*Calclated to be," said Scattergood. 

“Some day,” said Siggins, in not 
unwilling admiration, "you're goin’ to run 
the state." 

*Calc'late to," said Scattergood, and 
thereby rather took Mr. Siggins's breath. 
“Figger on makin’ politics kind of a side 
issue to the hardware business. Find it 
mighty stimulatin'. Politics took in 
moderation, follerin’ a meal of business, 
makes an all-fired tasty dessert. ...G’-b-. 
Siggins, g'-b-." 


E had Phillips figured out as a man 
who would spend the rest of his 
days in: a black alpaca coat. He 
had been at the same little job for 
ten years or more, and seemed doomed to a 
lifetime of the same grind. He had no 
“pep,” no push, no initiative. Imagine our 
surprise, when like a bolt out of a clear sky, 
Phillips announced, “Boys, I’m leaving you 
Saturday. I’m going on 
a strike for more money.” 
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Phillips Goes on a Üne-Man 
trike-and Wins 


The Man Who Wanted More Money—and 
Hlow He Found the Way to a $10,000 Income 


By THOMAS McDONALD 


Ambition Awakened 


"When you boys knew me,” he said, “I didn't have 
a great deal of ambition. But I knew that [ was ina 
rut and yearned to get out. One day an old school 
friend of mine ran into me on the street. Time had 
treated him well. He told me that he owned his own 
home and drove an automobile. I tell you, boys, it 
made me ashamed of myself. When it came my turn 
to tell my story, I didn't have much to say. I ad- 
mitted failure. He laughed at me. 

"Why, man,’ he said, 'you're only thirty. No man 
is a failure until he admits it. 
Your trouble is that you are not 
in the right groove." 


Naturally we laughed. 
It seemed absurd to hear 
“Old Man" Phillips say 
that he was going on a 
strike. We knew that al- 
most any one could do his 
work easily. Sure enough, 
though, when Saturday 
came, Phillips packed up 
his few belongings, went 
around and shook hands, 
and left. Monday, an- 
other man was at his 
desk, and in a couple of 
wecks we had forgotten 
all about Phillips. 


Phillips Returns 


“Then he told me about his 
remarkable rise as a salcsman. 
How, when he first started scll- 
ing, he was a failure. He had 
tried one job after another with- 
out success, and when he wes 
just about discouraged he heard 
about the N.S. T. A.—and found 
his road tofortune. Itseemsthat 
the first failures were due to the 
fact that he knew nothing about 
salesmanship—and was trying 
tolearn as he went along. Put 
it was too slow a process. lie 
found that the N. S. T. A. had 
assembled years of knowledge 
into a complete course that he 
was able to quickly learn end 
apply to his daily work as h^ 
went along. It was that train- 
ing and knowledge that brougiit 
him success. | 

“Well, it set me to thinking 


I don’t believe any of us 
heard from Phillips for a 
long time. I know that I never even thought 
of him. The Company’s business went on 
just the same. Men came and left. Occa- 
sionally one of us would get a little promo- 
tion—once in a while a little raise. But none 
of us ever created any great stir. We were 
earning fair salaries—but that was all. We 
were all just part of the company’s machine, 
all cogs in a wheel. 

One day a prosperous, well-dressed, ag- 

ive man came in the office and asked 
or the big boss. I thought that his face 
seemed familiar, but did not place him until 
the “old man" rushed out of his office and 
up to the stranger. 

“How do you do, Phillips,” he cried, 
pumping his arm, “I’ve been expecting you 
all morning." : 

Needless to say it took the “wind out of 
our sails." Of course it was Phillips, but not 
the same man we had known. This new 
Phillips had a sparkle in his eye and a spring, 
in his step that we had never known before. 
He bore himself in a self-confident way that 
bespoke a successful business man. llis 
clothes, his appearance, all belonged to the 
man of real affairs. He and the big boss 
were closeted in the office for an hour. 
Finally the door opened and they both came 
out. 

*[ think that you all remember Mr. 
Phillips," beamed the boss, as though he 
was tickled to death. "Beginning next 
Monday he is going to be our new Sales 
Manager." 

Bang! You could have knocked us over 
with a feather. Phillips, the last man in the 
world that we would have thought of as a 
Sales Manager, was picked for the job. The 
office failure had jumped to "second in com- 
mand." As soon as the old man got out of 
the room we rushed upon Phillips. Of course 
we remembered how he had walked, out 
three years before, and we wanted to know 
how he had “put it over" so strong. Finally 
i he told us. 


If he could succeed, I could. I 
wrote tothe National Salesmen's 
Training Association and en- 
rolled in their course in salesmanship. 

“When I went on a ‘strike’ three years ago, I was 
well into the course, and the Association's Free Em- 

loyment Service notified me of a job that was waiting 
or me. 

“The first week that I was out I made as much as I 
had been making a month here. As my confilence 
increased, my earnings rolled up. I never dreame! 
that I could earn so much money. The first year | 
made $5,000. The next year I nearly doubled it. !::: 
[Aon I bought my own home, and a few weeks ago | 

ought a new car. I'm married to the best girl in the 
world, and we have the finest baby boy that ever was. 
if I do say it myself. 

"Well, one day 1 was tipped off that you people 
were looking for a Sales Maneger. I wrote in, half in 
fun, told the big boss what I had done in the past 
three years, and, to my surprise, got a dandy lettrr 
from him asking me to come up for a talk. You know 
what happened. I got the job—at a figure that would 
make some of you fellows blush with shame. 

"I see three or four of the old faces still here. To 
them I can only say one thing: Get into the selling 
game. Train yourself if you want to succeed—and if 
La want thet success quic!ly, make use of N.S.T. A 

ruining and Employment Service." 


There are many hundreds of N. 8. T. A. members 
who have practically duplicated Mr. Phillips' experi- 
ence, and there is room for hundreds more. Our Free 
Employment Service, which helps our members secure 
positions, has countless positions waiting for the man 
who will qualify. Don't give up your Job. We will 
teach you Salcsmanship in your own home, by mail. 
Study in your spare time Or take a position whil: 
studying, as splendid. results are secured through the 
combination of practical experience along with spar: - 
time study. 

Let us send you our free book, "A Knight of the 
Grip." which explains Frlesmenship in every det:il; 
shows how you can qualify for a big pay job; how you 
can earn from $7,500 to $10,000 a year and more; how 
our Free Employment Service will help you find a 
position, and how we have successfully trained thou- 
sands in the last twelve years Mail the coupon. a 
postal or » letter TODAY! | Prepare to get out of the 
rut and into the big-pay ficld of Salesmanship. Address 


NATIONAL SALESMEN'S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 23S Chicago. II., U.S A. 
am-am am um US RE OU ee UD UU UD ODE UU UNA UU UU m ms 


National Salesmen's Training Association, 
Dept. 238, Chicago, T.. U.S.A. 

With no obligation on my part. plerse send me full infor- 

mation about the N.S. T. A. Training and FREE Employ- 


ment § e. Also a list showing lines of business wiih 
openings for salesmen. 

Name... pe) RU Sea RS ERISME RT IT Ede aU 
ATE. iiu see 

City. an 
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Robbedof Health and Beauty 


LOWLY and stealthily, Pyor- 

rhea has taken away the things 
that made her life worth while. 
That unaccountable depression, 
those nervous fears, that drawn 
and haggard look—these are the 
things Pyorrhea has brought her 
in place of health and beauty. 


Pyorrhea begins with tender 
and bleeding gums; then, the gums 
recede and expose the unenameled 
tooth-base to decay. Perhaps the 
teeth loosen and fall out, or must 
be extracted to rid the system of 
the infecting Pyorrhea germs that 
often cause rheumatism, anaemia, 
indigestion, and other serious ills. 


Four out of five people over 
forty have Pyorrhea; and many 
under that-age have it also. The 
best way to end Pyorrhea dangers 
is to stop them before they begin. 
Start to use Forhan's today. 


Forhan's for the Gums will pre- 
vent Pyorrhea—or check its prog- 
ress if used in time and used 


consistently. Ordinary dentifrices 
cannot do this. Forhan's keeps the 
gums firm and healthy—the teeth 
white and clean. 


How to Use Forhan's 


Use it twice daily, year in and 
year out. Wet your brush in cold 
water, place a half inch of the 
refreshing, healing paste on it, then 
brush your teeth up and down. 
Use a rolling motion to clean the 
crevices. Brush the grinding and 
back surfaces of the teeth. Mas- 
sage your gums with your Forhan- 
coated brush—gently at first 
until the gums harden, then more 
vigorously. If the gums are very 
tender, massage with the finger, 
instead of the brush. If gum- 
shrinkage has already set in, use 
Forhan's according to directions 
and consult a dentist immediately 
for special treatment. 


35c and 6oc tubes in the United 
Statesand Canada. Atall druggists. 


Forhan Company, New York, N. Y. 


Forhan's, Ltd., Montreal 


FOR THE GUMS 
Checks Pyorrhea 


How Your Hands 


Express Your 
Character 


(Continued from page 26) 


closed. Occasionally, as I said before, the 
thumb was inside the fingers, but that 
was exceptional and probably indicated a 
temporary nervous strain of some sort. 
The habitual and natural position was the 
half-closed one. And this was quite in 
accordance with my theory; for Mr. Wil- 
son is a hard worker. 

Roosevelt's hand closed much more 
tightly, however. Even when it was at 
rest, it was often shut into an actual 
"fist," showing the instinctive driving 
quality of the man and incessant mental 
activity of a constructive kind. 


JUST watch the men and women you 
know, when they are not conscious of 
being watched, and see if their hands, in 
their natural and resting position, do not 
betray the character of these men and 
women as you have sized them up. 

It may seem strange for me to say that 
a so-called beautiful hand is often quite 
repellent to me, but it is true. A hand 
may be beautiful, so far as general con- 
tour goes, and yet indicate some very 
unpleasant qualities. I know one woman, 
for example, who has long, tapering hands 
of which she is inordinately vain; yet to 
me her hands indicate a mean and selfish 
nature. The thin, pointed finger tips of 
which she is so proud betray her ava- 
riciousness. The thumb, which is thin, 
tight to the hand, and without a firm, 
thick base, shows weakness and selfish- 
ness. 

As a rule, beautiful hands are far less 
interesting than those whose lines are not 
so regular. For example, many hands 
are a composite of different types. The 
first two fingers may be rather short and 
straight, indicating energy and practical 
ability, while the third and fourth fingers 
may m slender, delicate and finely cush- 
ioned, showing idealism, gentleness, and 
warm human feeling. 

That is a good combination. Imagine 
it in business or in the home. It should 
mean a good executive, straightforward 
and energetic, but full of appreciation and 
understanding of others. In a woman it 
would probably mean that she would run 
her home *'to the queen's taste" in prac- 
tical ways, but that she would also fill 
it with comfort and affection. 

This diversity of types in the same hand 
is very common among children, and that 
seems quite natural to me. Children are 
a bundle of possibilities. As they develop, 
certain of these potentialities become 
dominant, and their hands then assume 
the general form which expresses their 
mature character. 

The flexibility which indicates the 
trait of adaptableness is also ° present 
in many young people’s hands, especially 
in the hands of young girls. I drew one 
such hand not long ago. It belonged to 
a girl of about nineteen and at the first 
pane you would say that it was beauti- 
ul—very long, very slender, not a joint 
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A Valspar Varnish test in the clouds— 


yee many of the great railroads of the 
country use Valspar for varnishing their 
coaches and locomotive tenders, not one of them 
puts varnish to such a severe test as does this 
famous little railroad up in the clouds. 


Day in and day out the cars and engines of the 
Pike’s Peak Railway make their trips thousands 
of feet up and down the snow-covered mountain. 


They are exposed to rain and snow and hail 
and mist. They are subject to quick and ex- 
treme temperature changes, rising or descending 
7600 feet in a few minutes as they do. The sun 
beats down on them mercilessly, often while 
they are still wet with the mist from the clouds. 


The officials of the railway tried many kinds 
of varnishes in their search for one that would 
meet these severe weather conditions. 


But not until eight years ago when they tried 
Valspar Varnish did they find one that filled the 
bill. Then they knew their search was ended. They 
had found a varnish that was not only water- 
proof, but weather-proof—and mighty durable. 
They have used Valspar ever since. 


VALENTINE’S 


LSPAR\ 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


In a recent letter to us Mr. H. J. Holt, Presi- 
dent and General Manager of the railway, says: 
“Our Company has been using Valspar for our locomo- 
tives and coaches for the past eight years, and we are 
pleased to state that we find it superior to any other 
varnish we have ever used. It stands up better under 
the unusual atmospheric conditions to which our equip- 
ment is subjected during trips on the ‘Cog Road’ from 
Manitou (an altitude of 6500 feet) to the summit of 

Pike’s Peak (an altitude of over 14,100 feet). 


Isn’t this the kind of varnish you want when 
you varnish anything around the home? 


Valspar is easy to apply, it dries over night, 
and it wears and wears and wears and wears. 
Use it on your floors, your furniture, your wood- 
work (indoors and out), and your linoleum. It 
is worth twice as much as ordinary varnish, yet 
it costs only a very little more. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 
436 Fourth Avenue, New York 


La gest Manufacturers of High-grade Varnishes in the World 
EsraBLisHED 1832 
New York 


Chicago TRADE VAENTNES et Toronto London 
Boston RIN ISH Amsterdam 
W. P. FULLER & CO., San Francisco and Principal Pacific Coast Citics 


Copyright 1919, Valentine & Company 


S Offer: Don’t be content merely 
with reading about Valspar—Use it. 


For 25c. in stamps we will send you enough 
Valspar to finish a small table or chair. Or., if 
»you will write your dealer’s name on bottom 
ine you need send us only Sc. for sample can. 


| The famous Valspar 
boiling- water test 


Dealera Name a... tito ri iaa 
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DEPENDABILITY 


Atlas Cement 


1 USES, e 
P LY, F for all concrete construction—from 

4i d SE SS E industrial to home building. 
u ig Ets Atlas Cement concrete or stucco 
: MT homes are comfortable and artistic. 


DO OG os, They are economical—because low 


& p in first cost and upkeep expense. 
Write for literature telling when and 


y why to use ATLAS—On The Job. 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND 
us CEMENT COMPANY 


New York Boston Philadelphia Savannah 
Chicago Dayton Minneapolis 
Des Moines St. Louis 


NET WT. 94 
ATLAS OAc racrons ii 
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How Your Hands Express Your Character, by ALON BEMENT 


showing, although you knew they must 
be there, for the fingers could curve back 
almost as easily as most persons bend 
them forward. 

The lines were beautiful; but they were 
the lines of mental immaturity. You felt 
that the girl would be swayed by any 
outside influence; that she had no mind 
of her own; that she had no real grip on 
herself or on life. It was an absolutely 
colorless hand; I don’t mean literally, 
but as it expressed character. 


HE manner in which we shake hands 

is another way of betraying character. 
I know a woman who, when she greets 
me, simply puts her hand in mine—and 
leaves the rest to me! To take hold of 
that inert hand would tell me many 
things about her, even if she were an 
an absolute stranger. It is soft, but not 


with the softness produced by a score of | 


delicate little pads and cushions. It isa 
flabby softness which means lack of 
thought, of nervous energy, of driving 
force. I believe she is an accomplished 
embroiderer—and that is about all. 

Some persons, in shaking hands, give 
you a hard gri ften a painfully .hard 
one. But it 1s simply a muscular contrac- 
tion which is the result of intention; it is 
not an expression of sincere and spon- 
taneous feeling. That kind of person grips 

our hand hard because he has cw 
it all out and has decided that it is the 
correct way to make a good impression. 
There is something quick and jerky, al- 
most mechanical, about it, which is 
artificial. 

The genuinely friendly handshake is 
slower, a clasp rather than a grip. It 
expresses interest in you, rather than a 
determination to impress you. 

Sometimes there is an unconscious 
clinging quality in a handshake, which 
shows dependence and lack of self-assur- 
ance. But there is another sort of “‘cling- 
ing" handshake which indicates just the 
opposite. I refer to the people who hang 
on to your hand because they want to 
dominate you, or to patronize you. They 
are generally inveterate talkers, never the 
crisp, decisive variety that gets through 
things quickly and efficiently. 

Many politicians make a study of 
handshaking. I knew one who used to 
practice on his friends, trying different 


| to the Modern American 
| Service of the Blackstone Institute. 


ways of doing it, and asking in each case | 


how it impressed the other party to the 
ceremony. But I doubt whether any 
calculated handshake could be as satisfy- 


ing as the one which is not thought out | 


but is the expression of genuine interest. 

To go back to the hands themselves, 
I think there is no doubt that the 
* spatulate" type of fingers indicate that 
the physical qualities dominate the mental 
and spiritual ones. Spatulate fingers are 
those with broad, square tips. That is 
what we might call the "digging and 
delving" type. It is characteristic of 
people whose minds do very little work, 
although they may work hard with their 
hands. 

Not all manual laborers have this type, 
by any means. Good carpenters, for 
instance, usually have rather fine hands. 
And if you will study the work they do 
you will see that they need the very 
qualities expressed by this fineness. They 
must have a sense of proportion, of 
exactness, of finish. Their hands are 
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The Sixth TAER 


and Success 


ANCE! Know him? He is burning his 

name and fame into commercial history. 
His progress is a continuous inspiration to 
every. American citizen. The secret? None. 
Has that uncanny sixth sense which is the 
modern definition of common sense. That’s 
all. Started with nothing. Had no help. At 
35 was considered a failure. Then he started 
to think. Read about Vance! 


The sense of taste, smell, hearing, sight and 
touch are common with most of us. A chosen 
few, however, have cultivated another, which, 
for lack of a better name, may be termed the 
“sixth sense.” 


Henry Vance is such a man. He has the 
happy knack of getting to the bottom of a 
difficult situation in an instant. His name 
is on the directorates of a dozen corpora- 
tions. Vance is just a plain looking, straight 
from the shoulder American. His early edu- 
cation was just the average. He displayed 
no particular brilliancy in his classes. Then 
why this fame? 


The secret of his success 


Vance—that's not his real name for he is 
too modest to let us use it—is a subscriber 
w Course and 
Al- 
though nature had supplied him with plenty 
of determination, energy and natural ability, 
‘he dates his real progress from the time he 
took up the reading of law. 


't was this knowledge which made him suc- 
cessively cashier and president of the bank. 
Then, general manager of a large corpora- 
tion, and later a power in industrial and 


' financial affairs. ° 


There are hundreds of former subscribers 
like Vance who have acquired this "Sixth 
Sense" through their reading of law. Some 
of them are successful attorneys, many of 
them are business leaders, a number of them 
have held high positions in public life in- 
cluding several governors of states. 


Law—the easy-to-learn way 


There was a time when learning law was 
tedious—and expensive. To overcome these 
difficulties, the Institute Staff has prepared 
an elastic and easy-to-read course, which 
opens up a real opportunity to those who 


want to become lawyers, or enter political 
life, or for the busy business man who knows 
the importance of law in connection with 
his business. . 


Today—through the Modern American Law 
Course and Service—you can learn law at 
home in your spare time, easily and quickly 
and at a very low cost, just like 40,000 sub- 
scribers are now doing. 


Eighty of the leading legal authorities in 
America have co-operated to produce the 
Modern American Law Course and Service. 
Among these men who have put the results 
of their business and legal experience before 
you are Ex-President Taft, Chief Justice 
John B. Winslow of the Supreme Court of 
Wisconsin, George E. Sutherland, former 
President of the American Bar Association, 
J. Herbert Quick of the Federal Farm Loan 


Bureau. 


The course is endorsed and recommended 
by leading law and commerce schools, prac- 
ticing attorneys and supreme court justices, 
as the foremost non-resident law course in 
the country. 


FREE BOOK 
* The Law-Trained Man" 


One of the first things Vance did on his road 
to success was to send for complete informa- 
tion about our easy-to-learn course. This 
is given completely in our 118-page book— 
""The Law-Trained Man." A copy will be 
sent you at once free upon request. Simply 
fill in the coupon below with your name and 
address Blant watte or typed. 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 
Dept. 28, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
aaa SSSA 
Send “The Law-Trained Man,” 118-page book—FREE 


Name ixl ovais sales iz OUI RSV 


Business 
Position 


Check 
with X 


Blackstone Institute 
Organized to meet the demand for law-trained men 
Dept. 28, 608 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Law for Business [ ] Pls px [ ] 
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This garment is featured at the 
best stores everywhere, but if you 
cannot get it easily aud quickly, 
send your size with remittance to 
our mill at Albany, N. Y., and 
you will be supplied direct, de- 
livery free. 
Men's Garments 


$2.50, 3.00, 3.50, 4.00, 5.00, 
6.00, 7.00 


Boys’ Garments 
$1.50, 2.00, 2.50 


T was not until the allied 

armies adopted one su- 

preme command that 
they really began to win. It is 
the one master-button at the 
chest that has made the 


HATCH 


ONE-BUTTON 
UNION SUIT 


a winner too. This unique feature 
eliminates waste effort and time; 
it eliminates all the wrinkling, the 
gapping and sagging that you 
have where the control is distrib- 
uted, where nine or more buttons 
are doing the work that one but- 
ton can do better. 

It eliminates the trouble, too, that 
somebody else has to take when 
there is a whole row of buttons 
and button holes to be kept in 
constant repair. Even if the one 
securely fastened button of this 
garment should become loose, 
there is an extra button hole into 
which an ordinary collar button 
can be slipped as a temporary but 
quite satisfactory measure. 

'The Hatch One-Button Union 
Suit comes in superfine cotton, 
worstedand' mercerized materials. 
A catalog describing the complete 
line will be sent free on request. 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


usually finer, for example, than those of 
steel workers, or plumbers. 

In studying hands, you must, of course, 
take into account the way they have been 
used and also certain health conditions. 
Your mother's hand, for instance, may 
be roughened and stiffened by hard work. 
But it may be gentle and sympathetic, 
for all that. In the hand which has done 
much manual labor, the third and fourth 
fingers are better guides to mental and 
moral qualities because they have not 
borne the brunt of toil, as the first and 
second fingers have. 

Certain diseases affect the hands per- 
ceptibly. Your large joints may be due 
to rheumatism, instead of indicating that 
you are a philosopher and thinker. The 
color of your hands may be caused by 

r circulation and not show that you 
ave a quick and violent temper. So you 
must learn to discriminate between what 
is natural and what is due to other causes. 

I do not pay much attention to the 
lines in the palm, except in a general way. 
If the palm at the base of the thumb 1s 
not thick and firm, if it shows a great 
many lines and folds, I think it indicates 
weakness. But I do not take any stock in 
the significance of the so-called “life line,” 
the “‘line of love," and all that sort of 
thing. 

The qualities to consider are the general 
contour, the muscular development 
meaning the way the bones are covered 
with flesh—the shape of the fingers, and 
the compactness or looseness of the hand. 
I think i have explained the way to judge 
these points. Study your own hands, and 
those of your friends, and see what you 
find them as expressions of character. 


EDWIN F. GAY has been for years 
dean of the Harvard School of Busi- 
ness Administration, which has stud- 
ied hundreds of actual business prob- 
lems. In an interview next month he 
gives some cardinal points on ‘‘How 
to Study Your Business." 


Murphy’s Mummy 


(Continued from page 23) 


called, “Murphy!” My voice, unanswered, 
sounded strangely in the unlighted room. 
The thought struck me that ifhe had shota 
human being the body must be lying there 
beside the jewel cabinet. The finding of the 
person, or thing, would reveal what manner 
of weapon had been used against Murphy, 
and enable me to assist him, if the brave 
fellow were not already beyond mortal 
aid. Steeling my nerves to the effort, I 
flashed the torch ahead of me and walked 
deliberately over to the stand. There 
was nothing under it, or anywhere around 
it. I turned my light on the top. The 
glass, as I expected, was shattered, and 
bits of it were scattered over the crown 
jewels. One glance at them, however, 
convinced me that none was missing. 
Unconsciously I reached in to remove a 
jagged triangle of glass from the Queen’s 
crown, when the hack of my hand en- 
countered something soft and yielding. 
It lay close to the inner edge of the chest. 
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No one shall take them from me- 


I love my pipe and good old Velvet— 


My comforters in adversity, my wise 
counselors when problems vex. 
Companions of my loneliness 

and sharers of my happy hours. 

Their friendliness has made me feel 
more kindly toward my fellow men. 
They have made this old world a better 
place to live in. 


I love my pipe and good old Velvet; 
no one shall take them from me. 


© Liggett & Myers Tohacco Co. 
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eA National Experiment to 


Reduce Sales Expense- 
In Which You May Participate 


YOU realize that it has been costing 
you up to 45% of the price of every 
adding machine you buy, just to be 
induccd to buy it? 


For years the established price of a 
9-column adding and listing machine has been 
$300.00 or more. Nearly half of this represents 
selling expense; but the Federal Adding Machine 
Company is seeking to determine by means of a 
national economic experiment, whether this price 
cannot be greatly reduced. 


We believe a great number of business men are 
convinced that adding machines area necessity and 
are now ready to buy without having adding ma- 
chines sold to them by expensive sales organiza- 
tions—and thus greatly reduce that expense. 


Every business and financial house east of the 
Mississippi will receive through the mails within 
the next two weeks an announcement of the Fed- 
eral experimental selling plan—an offer of 1000 
d $300 Federal Adding Machines at 


We are doing this in order to determine the 
actual selling cost, and to establish the future sell- 
ing policy of this company. 

The “serve-self” idea is gaining recognition in 
all lines of business. That is, the wise economy of 


In constant use for fice 
years by some of te 
largest corporations in 
the East, including the 
Federal Government. 
Exacting tasks have 
proced its merit finally. 


capacity, eighty-one 
board; easy handle pull (motor equipment if desired). Only half as many 
paris in the Federal as in other standard machines. Stronger construction, 
standardized interchangeable parts. Every item visible. Adding machine 
service guaranteed. Write for sixteen page illustrated booklet. 


cutting, -out all expensive “frills” in getting 
merchandise into the consumer's hands. 

By being your own salesman, you can save in 
selling cost. When that cost in the past has run 
as high as 45% it means a real saving to you. 
This is the idea behind this experiment, that we 
believe meets the new conditions and business 
needs of the present time. 


We would have no trouble marketing the Fed- 
eral along-the old sales lines for $300. It is the 
“last word" in adding machines, designed by the 


. veteran adding machine designer and builder, 


Charles Wales, as the crowning result of his gen- 
ius and experience. It is backed by a well- 
financed corporation, and is manufactured by 
one of the finest mechanical and engincering or- 
ganizations in the country—Colt's Patent Fire 
Arms Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 


But we know that right now American busi- 
ness men are demanding that needless waste be 
eliminated in merchandising methods just as 
truly as in factory methods. 


Are we right? You, who use and 
need adding machines— would you 
rather buy one for $222.50 or be sold 
one for $300? 


FEDERAL ADDING MACHINE CORP'N 
251 Fourth Avenue New York 


The Standard Federal “A” Adding and Listing Machine has nine-column 
keys; 13 inch carriage: roll-paper holder; flexible key- 
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Huck 
Runs Away 


It was such a nuisance to 
have to put on a collar for 
Sunday and black his boots 
and wash his face every sin- 
gle day, to say nothing of 
his ears. Huckleberry Finn 
had had just about all he 
could stand—so he had to 
run away. 

Huckleberry Finn is the boy you 
used to be. The boy that is in the 
heart of every man, for men do not 


grow old until that boy and his 
memory are forever gone. 


If your mother had let you, you 


The brief contact reminded me of human | 
skin. I drew my hand away, and then, 
moved by an uncontrollable impulse, 
deliberately seized hold of it and drew it 
out, full in the light of my torch. It 
hung, limp and shriveled, in my fingers. 
My gaze shifted to the mummy room. 

“Could it be possible?” I murmured, 
half aloud. 

“Could what be, Professor?” came a 
voice from the floor. 

Murphy was sitting up, blinking and 
rubbing his eyes. 

“Fainted! for the first time in my life,” 
he said sheepishly, getting up and coming 
toward me. “What have ye there?" 

I held it up in the light for his inspection. 
He handled it religiously, and suddenly 
shook it free from his hand with a shudder. 

“Its the skin of her," he whispered; 
“it’s the skin of the mummy Queen— 
I've shot her!" 

“No—it’s not that,” I said. 

“Then, in the name of sense, what is 
it?" he said. 

“Murphy,” I replied calmly, “you’ve 
shot—” 


“Yes?” would have been another Huckle- 
“A toy balloon!” berry Finn. You can be today 
“What!” — , ‘ in your dreams. Let Huckleberry 
"A toy balloon, c I repeated, “with a al Finn and Tom Sawyer take you by 


piece of string and a tiny brass ring here 4 " 
on the end, which some little child Wie duit ANA [eon yow hack, 


brought in here and then, in a moment f | A Short Time Only at the Low Price 
excitement or abstraction, released, as s 


children do." 
“But the ‘tap, tap, tap,’” objected MARK T WAIN 25 Volumes 


Murphy. f Ç This is to announce the end of the low pis sale on Mark Twain. No longer can we afford 
S he balloon bouncing against the | to make these volumes at the low price and little payments. 
ceiling,” I answered. Act now to get Mark Twain at the little price. 


"Was." said T “that ring dragging on | FREE—?Paine’s Life of Mark Twain 


the floor. No wonder the thing bounced 
vede : ; 4 Volumes , 
back when you struck it, with the string _Not only does this coupon bring Mark Twain at the low price, but it 
wrapped around your ankle." brings you absolutely FREE Albert Bigelow Paine's Life of Mark Twain. 
“But how about the broken case, It happens that we have a few sets of the fine four-volume edition 


Professor? How do you account for that | edition is exhausted, we will gave you a complete eb free with your 
—and why did it keep wanderin’ between | set of Mark Twain. 


this jewel cabinet and the mummies?” There are only a few—this coupon brings you one—and never 

“Current of air,” I explained, answer- benin will you have a chance to get one ex^^pt at the full regular prices. 
I 2 : “ ou must have Mark Twain. You can have him now at alow 
oe his last p Vire hir jet to the price, with Paine's marvelous life story Free. But we have only a few 
glass, 1t was broken by this crystal | sets of Paine to give away. Take this gift while you can. Send the 
ornament.here, knocked by the balloon | coupon at once without money. This is the first time we have offered 
from that old chandelier overhead. It’s | you a gift like this—and it is the last time. 


as plain as can be." 


urphy looked down at his stocking 
eet, and sneezed. 
“Professor,” he said, "you're no doubt 
right, but I'll ask you one favor." 
“Granted,” said I. ‘What is it?” 
“Put that old woman's skin under h:r 
crown, here, and leave it." I did. 


CHRISTMAS will have its place in 
the December number, of course. 
“Santa Claus Breaks Into the Kelly 
Pool Game” is the title of a delightful 
story by Edwin Balmer, who has given 
an old theme a new turn. “Christ- 
mas Magic," by Christine Whiting 
Parmenter, is another story of “Mac” 
and ‘‘Mary”’ and their friends. 


CLARENCE  BUDINGTON  KEL- 
LAND has another ''Scattergood"' 
story next month, in which this 
famous character borrows a grand- 
mother, with a result which will 
please the reader as much as it did 
that humorous old party himself, 


Don’t Throw Away Money and Happiness 


The spirit of Mark Twain—his kindly humor—his sympathy and 
his unfailing understanding of human nature—his wholesome strength 
and his fine upstanding Americanism will make your home a sweeter 
place to live in. If you are getting old without Mark Twain to lift 
away the burden of life and take you back to the golden days of your 
boyhood—if your children are growing without his clean, sane influ- 
ence—you are deliberately throwing away a very precious thing. 

So act now. Get the four sumptuous volumes of Paine's inspiring work 
entirely free of charge. Get the set at the little price. Mail the coupon at 
once. If, you wait until tomorrow, it may be too late. Do it now— 
this minute. 

Don't let this—your last chance—slip away from you. Don't / 
wait and pay a big price. Act now. Send the coupon, without an- P of 
other moment's delay—today—at once. Soon you will have to 7 1139 
pay much more for Mark Twain, and you can no longer get the 
Paine Biography unless you pay dearly for it. Save money. L Harper & 
Do it now. Sign and mail that coupon—without money-—today. ^ Brothers 

We have been selling Mark! Twain at the lowest possible price / 1Franklin Square 
because he, himself, wanted his books to be within the reach fy New York City 
every American family. Send me, charges pre 

We have maintained this low price as long as it was hu- # penis a set ot mark 
manly possible. But we can maintain it no longer. umes, illustrated, “bound 

The cost of making books has gone beyond all imagin- Be gre ie eed) 
ing. Paper—ink—binding—labor —even Kv and thread ^ eames, and Palne's Life of Mark 
have all gone sod h that there is' no telling what the / match, FREE. nem bound to 
cost Of booka bni lbe pa fhe years to comin: Ba we ^ RU mot satisfactory, 1 will return them 
are for to close this low price sale on Mar 1 EO a athin five d nd $$ (0 
Twain—with it close the offer to give you 7 mOn SA So mithin fiv CATE PALE 
FREE the wonderful Biography of Mark A For cash deduct 84 from remittance. 


Twain by Albert Bigelow Paine. nr NON PERAE vada et Z TAT, 
In fairness to the public, we make this g Address ............0000 eee ee e 
one last announcement before the close. Or: Ooctipation’ EIRE E ia oe whee 


If you prefer the beautiful half leather binding, write 


HARPER & BROTHERS. Est. 1817 / tous tor particulare 
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ROM Venice, six cen- 
turies ago, great trad- 
ing fleets sailed every year 
for the ports of the Medi- 
terranean and Western 
Europe. The Venetian 
merchant travelled with his 
goods, and in almost every 
venture risked not only his 
capital but his life. Venice 
was the commercial center 
of the world, yet banking 
methods were crude and 
cumbersome compared 
with those of today. 


Modern. International 
Banking 


IM SnenANTS of today often send in a single 
ship more than could be carried in a whole 
fleet of Venetian argosies six hundred years ago. 
The development off our world commerce has been 
due not only to the advent of shipping facilities 
capable of handling the output of modern in- 
dustry, but also to the modern bank, which has 
made international trading as practicable as buying 
and selling at home. 


The modern merchant, through his bank, may secure 
payment for his foreign shipments as soon as they 
are dispatched, and thus release capital for further 
operations. The banking mechanism which makes 
this possible extends to every part of the world. 


The fully-equipped bank, in addition to financing, 
is also able to give comprehensive information re- 
garding foreign markets, foreign commercial con- 
ditions, foreign buyers and their credit standing, 
and other phases of international trade. 


Service of this broad character is offered by a finan- 
cial institution which has adopted the modern belief 
that banking is the servant of commerce and in- 
dustry, and seeks to meet their needs. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


New York London Liverpool Paris Brussels 


Capital and Surplus - - - $50,000,000 
Resources more than - - $800,000,000 


Can People Be 
Trusted ? 


(Continued from page 31) 


rick a man in the days of his prosperity. 

ou know that. You know when you have 
money ahead, if there is one little bill in 
your past that is unpaid, you look it up 
and pay it off and get your conscience 
clear. 

"I remember one man who bought a 
bill of goods from us and paid up all but 
a little balance of, say, thirty dollars. 
We lost track of him after a while; the 
family moved and mail was not delivered. 
The years passed; we failed to locate him, 
and the account was closed as a “bad” 
one. Other years passed, ten of them. 
And ten years after that “bad” account 
was given up as hopeless there walked 
into the store a well-dressed middle-aged 
man, spruce and well set up, holding out 
a creased and worn old bul ou: bill for 
the thirty dollars. 

““T know it's an old one,’ he said, ‘but 
I couldn’t pay it for a long time and we 
moved away, and after I got prosperous 
I thought I had better wait until I could 
come back to the city and explain to you 
personally.’ 

“That’s the kind of thing that keeps 
ever green our trust in people. We have 
to play a waiting game, but there is nearly 
always the full amount coming at the end 
of the wait. 


“OF COURSE it might be argued that 

we sell mainly to young people. 
Young people about to begin housekeep- 
ing are the mainstay of this business. 
Naturall, young people want to start 
out in life straight and to keep straight 
if they can. Aker we set them up and 
the bill is paid, we don’t see much of 
them for years. Then when the children 
go to high school and want the parlor 
done over, they come back for the new 
parlor furniture; and when the children 
get married, in their turn, they come for 
their own furniture. 

“More than once we have had three 
generations at a time on our books as 
active buyers; grandmother and grand- 
father replenishing the old furniture, 
father and mother getting the new things 
for the children still in high school, and 
grandson and granddaughter just setting 
up for themselves; all exactly alike in 
trustworthiness, even if some folks do 
claim we are getting worse in this old 
world every generation. I can’t see that. 
What I can see is that grandson and 
granddaughter are a good deal wiser as 
to furniture than kandhe and grand- 
father were. 

“Why, as Mr. Cowperthwait puts it, 
twenty years ago young folks didn’t know 
whether Louis Quinze was the name of a 
king and a style in furniture or the name 
of a disease. But now—why, every oung 
couple that comes into the place 1 
to talk about Louis Quinze and William 
and Mary, and Culonial, and Jacobean, 
and so on. Houses are being furnished 
in better taste, because the young folks 
are better informed and because w. 
are better and furniture costs less. Mahe 
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ELASTIC KNIT 


UNDERWEAR 


Guarantee We guarantee Hanes Under- 


wear absolutely—every thread, 
stitch and button. We guarantee to return your 
money or give you a now garment if any seam breaks. 


Hanes guarantees wear- 
service that will exceed 
any man’s expectations! 


You buy the greatest winter underwear value 
at the price in America when you put your 
money into Hanes! You can pay mor for frills, 
but you can't get greater warmth or better work- 
manship or more comfort or more actual wear 
than every Hanes garment must supply! Our 
Guarantee backs this statement to the limit! 


You should know that Hanes Underwear — 
from long-staple raw cotton to the perfected 
Hanes garment—-is made in the Hanes Plant! 
Yarn, knitting, dying and all of the multitude of 
details that make Hanes supreme at its price are 
under direct Hanes supervision! 


Union Suits—Shirts and Drawers 


Hanes is made in winter weight union suits and shirts 
and drawers. Illustrated on this page is the staunchest, 
most comfortable, wear-resisting union suit ever sold at 
the price. It is faultless in workmanship and gives a man 
everything he ever desired in underwear. 

Hanes Union Suits have the most desirable and de- 
pendable features—unbreakable seams; reinforced button- 
holes that last the life of the garment; elastic tailored 
collarette that cannot gap; shape holding elastic shoulders; 
elastic knit wrists and ankles; pearl buttons sewed on to 
stay. And, a closed crotch that sfays closed! 

Hanes Shirts and Drawers have the desirable quality; 
perfect workmanship and features that bave made Hanes 
Union Suits nationally famous. Drawers have the du- 
rable snug-fitting 3-button sateen waistband. 


Hanes Boys Union Suits 


in quality of material, cosy warmth and workmanship are 
unsurpassed at the price. Famous for durability. Rein- 
forced at all buttonholes and strain points. In fact they 
duplicate Hanes Union Suits for men, with added fleeci- 
ness. Made in sizes from 2 to 16 years. Two to four 
year sizes have the drop seat. Four desirable colors. 


Ask for Hanes at your dealers. If he cannot 
supply you, write to us direct at once. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
New York Office, 366 Broadway 


WARNING TO THE TRADE: Any 
garment offered as Hanes is a substitute 
unless it bears the “HANES” label. 
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Which will succeed? 


You are invited to have FREE the booklet that tells what few 
great books make a man think straight and talk well 


HICH will succeed? the one who 

spends all his precious reading time 

with the daily paper? or the other, 
who is gaining little by little, in a few de- 
lightful minutes each day, that knowledge 
of a few truly great books which will dis- 
tinguish him always as a really well-read 
man? 


What are the few great books—biogra-. 


phies, histories, novels, dramas, poems, 
books of science and travel, philosophy 
and religion, that picture the progress of 
civilization ? 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot, from his lifetime of 
reading, study and teaching, forty years 
of it as president of Harvard University, 
has answered that question in a free 
booklet that you can have for the asking. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
416 West Thirteenth Street, New York 


By mail, absolutely free and without obliga- 
tion, send me the little guide book to the most 
famous books in the world, describing Dr. Eliot's 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books, and containing the 
plan of reading recommended by Dr. Eliot of 
Harvard. 


Name... 


Address .. 


In it are described the contents, plan and 
purpose of 
DR. ELIOT'S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 


Every well-informed man and woman should at 
least know something about this famous library. 


The free book tells about it —how Dr. Eliot has 
put into his Five-Foot Shelf ‘‘the essentials of a 
liberal education," how he has so arranged it that 
even “fifteen minutes a day” is enough, how in 
pleasant moments of spare time, by using the 
reading courses Dr. Eliot has provided for you, 
you can get the knowledge of literature and life, 
the culture, the broad viewpoint that every Uni- 
versity strives to give. 


“For me," wrote one man who had sent in the coupon, "your little free 
book meant a big step forward, and it showed me besides the way to a 
vast new world of pleasure.” 


Every reader of The American Magazine is invited to have 
a copy of this handsome and entertaining little book which 
is free, will be sent by mail, and involves no obligation of 
any sort. Merely clip the coupon and mail it to-day. 


Send for 
this free booklet 
that gives Dr. 
Eliot’s own plan 
of reading 


Can People Be Trusted? by HELEN CHRISTINE BENNETT 
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some of the high-cost-of-living experts 
won't agree, but any furniture man will 
tell you that the working people have a 
better standard of furnishing year after 

ear. And we haven't noticed that the 
improvement of taste makes them any 
less trustworthy. 

“Women take care of most of the ac- 
counts, naturally. And, despite the car- 
toons which show women as given to ex- 
travagance, they come right around on 
the day when their accounts are due, and 
pay up just as honestly as the men. If 
women are less honest than men, as I am 
told popular superstition has it, this house 
doesn't find it so in the paying of accounts. 

“Can people be Huet A young man 
who was once with us and who now holds 
a responsible position in the Chester Ship 
Building Company at Chester, Pennsyl- 
vania, told us that his company has an 
arrangement with employees which pro- 
vides that benefit dues amounting to fifty 
cents a month are to be deducted by the 
company from the wage envelope. If the 
company fails to deduct the fifty cents, 
it is its loss and the employee is still en- 
titled to the benefits. In a pay roll which 
changes a good deal and which numbers 
six thousand there are occasional slips. 
And every month there are men whose 
fifty cents has not been deducted who 
come up and pay it, not because they are 
afraid they will not receive the benefits, 
not because they are afraid of detection, 
as the chances are slight, but because 
they are inherently honest and trust- 
worthy men. 


“TO GO back to my own business, the 
furniture business: What do we ask 
a man who wants us to trust him? We 
ask him three questions: How much he 
wants to pay down, where he is working 
and how long he has worked there, and 
where he lives. If he has worked for a 
firm three years we believe him reliable. 
If he has lived long in his neighborhood 
it looks like an asset. A man may have 
the best reasons in the world for changing 
his residence and his place of business 
often, but, there is no question about it, 
permanence in either looks like stability 
in character. 

“We look up customers only in a way 
that will not embarrass them, and on our 
findings they get their furniture. But the 
actual protection in the business is slight. 
We can take back the furniture if a man 
doesn’t pay on it, but we do not want to, 

' because our increase in price of ten per 
cent does not cover the depreciation suf- 
fered, even after a short use. And if we 
do take it back we must sell it at auction 
and turn over any profit to the purchaser 
—that is the law. As a firm we cannot 
legally collect anything over our sale price 
and of course do not want to do so. 

“If people move, it is their own affair; 
only, we want the new address. If they 
slip away we often cannot afford to trace 
them. 

“Looking it all over and considering 
that houses in good standing increase the 
price on credited goods paid on the instal- 
ment plan only ten per cent, considering 
that goods as perishable as table linens 
and china are sold in this way, it seems as 
if the chance to “do” an instalment house 
was too good to be passed up, and as if 
all the instalment houses could look for- 
ward to bankruptcy. Well, it doesn't 


*When Dad made mehis business partner thirty 
years ago he had already been using Berry 
Brothers Varnishes, Stains and Enamels for 
more than thirty years. Dad laid down the 
brush long ago, but I still continue to use 


Berry Finishes. 


They are one of the real 


foundation stones of my success." 


There's a practical lesson 
here for the home builder 
and house owner. The 
use of Liquid Granite 
Floor Varnish, Luxeberry 
White Enamel, Luxeber- 
ry Wood Finish, Luxe- 
berry Wall Finishes, 
Luxeberry Spar Varnish 


and Berrycraft Stain Fin- 
ish, provides interiors that 
satisfy the desire for 
beauty; and Berry Broth- 
ers products are econom- 
ical because of their 
wonderful lasting quality. 


Ask your dealer. 


Write for free copy of our illustrated book 


** Beautiful Homes.” You'll appreciate it. 


(40) 


Walkerville, Ontario 
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ERE are pictures 

of some of the 

leading makes of 
cars you have passed on 
the road. 


Take your pencil and 
write in the names. 


Incidentally, it will in- 
terest you to know that 
the cars pictured—each 
of a different make—are 
all part of the long list 
now equipped with Prest- 
O-Lite Batteries when 
they leave the factory. 


This means that during 
the last two years alone, 
more than twenty leading 


LIN Gone! Siz » 
For, : 


Eve nya Gary 


Can You Name 


All These Cars? 


Each is a 


Well- Known Make 


car manufacturers and 
literally tens of thousands 
of wise motorists have joined 
the Prest-O-Lite clan; and 
day by day the number grows. 


Why not call this week on 
the Prest-O-Lite Station man 
who serves your district? 


We promise that you will be 
delighted with a Prest-O-Lite 
equipped car—the ease with 
which it will get under way, 
the rhythmic throb of the en- 
gine and the brilliancy and 
power of its headlights. 


And don't forget, either, 
that Prest-O-Lite service re- 
lieves you of bothering your 
head with the technical knowl- 
edge of the battery's insides. 


THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY, Inc., General Offices 30 East 42nd Street, New Yorl: 
Kohl Building, San Francisco 
In Canada, Prest-O-Lite Co. of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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™ | often happen. Why? Just because people 


can be trusted. 

I told Mr. Critchley the story that had 
started me out on this article, the story 
of the eighty-five per cent return of the 
soldiers and their families. 

“T believe that percentage will advance 
when the final returns are in," he said 
earnestly. “You must give people time, 
as I ead, Next year we will have a soldier 
record of our own. For we have made a 
rule that a man in uniform in good stand- 
ing, or with his honorable discharge, can 
start his home here without further refer- 
ence and with a down payment of a dollar. 
And we don’t expect to lose by the ar- 


rangement.” 
A RISKY phase of the trusting business 
is found in those lunch-rooms which 
allow patrons to order what they want, 
eat it, count up the amount it totals ac- 
cording to the prices of items posted on 
a bill of fare on the wall, and pay the 
cashier according to their own calcula- 
tion. 

Furniture, even if old and worn, is: 
something to hold on to. But when a 
man eats a meal it has gone—forever. 
Yet these restaurants seem to flourish. 
There is one chain of them operating in 
New York City and the towns and cities 
about, stretching as far as Newark, which 
controls thirty eating places all run on 
this plan. 

In these thirty places between sixty 
and seventy thousand people eat every 
day. Between sixty and seventy thousand 
people go into those places every day and 
order their food, eat it, count up the cost, 
and pay the cashier. The management 
figures that their honesty saves enough 
service, enough waiters' time, to warrant 
the system. According to the manager of 
one of those lunch-rooms, there is a cer- 
tain amount of genuine mistakes in count- 
ing by people who are poor at arithmetic. 

“But I can almost always tell," he 
added, “‘an intentional mistake. When 
a man counts up wrong and I believe he 
is honest, I just slip him a note when he 
goes out of the place. The note asks him 
politely to make good on his error; and 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred he 
tumbles down the steps back into the 
lunch-room all red and stuttering and 
apologetic. 

“The men who :ry to cheat us are 
nearly always furtive and shifty-eyed, a 
marked type, and we watch them c osely. 
This is an easy proposition to get away 
with. A man who comes here only once 
has as good a chance of getting away with 
a miscount as at anything I can imagine. 
But ninety-three per cent of them never 
even try it. Perhaps seven per cent do. 
Most of them we spot, and our loss is 
relatively small. But we could not pre- 
tend to do business if people were not 
naturally honest." 

A patron of one of these lunch-rooms 
told a tale of what happened to one of 
the seven per cent at such an eating place. 
It was at Twenty-sixth and Broa way. 
A man ate fifty cents’ worth of food and 
told the cashier to make him out a slip 
for twenty cents. He had started to pay, 
when the man who stood behind him in 
line, and who had sat next to him at the 
lunch counter, noticed his shortage. With- 
out waiting a moment, he shouted the 
fact to the rest of the lunchers. 


HE basicdesign of 

the Packard Twin 
Six motor has been 
wonderfully justified 
during the past few 
years of both peace and 
war work. So that 
any changes that may 
be made from time to 
time will be merely in 
the nature of refine- 
ments. 


“Ask the Man 
Who Owns One” 
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Simplicity and Accessibility, attributes of Twin-Six Engineering 


How Packard “Equation” 
Reduces Transportation Cost 


HE average motor car buy- 
er misses the true relation- 
ship between the first cost of a 
car and its final cost—its run- 
ning charges, upkeep and re- 
pairs through the life of the 


car. 


“Equation” is found when 
the cost of maintenance is low 
enough to offset a higher initial 
expenditure; when the used- 
value is sufficient to count 
materially towards the pur- 
chase of a new car; when the 
quality of the transportation is 
such that it delivers you at 
your destination fresh in nerves 
and body. 


It does not take long for 
high upkeep and unreliability 
to out-weigh low purchase 
price. 


And this is the secret of that 
well-known fact that a com- 
promise car always proves more 


costly in the long run than the 
Packard. 


Because of the perfect bal- 
ance of the Packard Twin Six, 
it is less expensive to maintain 
than automobiles costing two- 
thirds or one-half as much. 


Its ease of motion, its free- 
dom from vibration, its tre- 
mendous reserve of power, 
combine to give it the longest 
life of any car in America. 


In fact, motor car investment 
is like any other investment— 
in the end the seasoned secu- 
rity pays better than the spec- 
ulative stock. 


The Packard people are trans- 
portation experts. They have 
more to tell you on this subject 
than any other organization in 
the world. You can ask them 
to discuss your car problem 
without obligation. It is to 
your interestand profit to do so. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit 
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4€ UR big Goodyear Pneumatics have been a very profitable investment. 


They 


have saved over 40% on gasoline, decidedly lowered repair costs, and will show 


a big economy in the longer life of our trucks. 


They have made us money in 


rendering possible an improved service to our customers and in the increased 


efficiency of our delivery men. 
superior to all others. 


And in mileage our records show Goodyear Tires 
The only set of Goodyear Pneumatic Cord Truck Tires 
that we have worn out were in use 13 months and traveled 13,972 miles. 


Another 


set, still in use, have gone 11,825 miles."—L. W. Jouett, Manager of Retail Stores 
for Cobb, Bates & Yerxa Company, Wholesale and Retail Grocers, 55 Summer 


Street, Boston. 


The use of Goodyear Pneumatic Cord 
Truck Tires is affording the large mercan- 
tile house quoted above an improved 
basis of making deliveries all over Greater 
Boston and in neighboring towns. 


While Goodyear Solid Tires still are em- 
ployed on trucks carrying the extremely 
dense, heavy loads and making the slower 
hauls between the freight depots and the 
wholesale house, the Goodyear Cords 
now are saving considerable time and 
money in the extensive delivery work. 


'The company's trucks on the agile Good- 
year Cords wend their way far more easily 


through the intricate Boston traffic; they 
cover many rough routes without so much 
slowing down; they operate on less gas- 
oline; and, due to the resilient pneumat- 
ics, they show less sign of exacting toil. 


The only set of the powerful pneumatics 
which have been removed thus far, ran 
13,972 miles and all the others have been 
demonstrating a similar toughness. 


Such experience explains the fact that of all 
motor trucks now factory-equipped with 
big pneumatics, more are delivered on 
Goodyear Pneumatic Cord Truck Tires 
and Goodyear Ideal Detachable or De- 
mountable Rims than on any other kind. 
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What happened is significant: The 
whole body of patrons rose and started 
for that man. They surrounded him; 
they jeered him; they caterwauled in his 
face. Someone, not one of the lunch- 
room officials but one of the patrons, 
lifted him none too gently and propelled 
him to the sidewalk, after he had been 
assisted to pay the thirty cents still due. 
That pate of men were not only trust- 
worthy themselves but they intended to 
keep other people trustworthy—by force 
if necessary. 


LITTLE farther up on Broadwa 

there is a jewelry store which to all 
appearances is like all the other stores in 
the neighborhood. It has every appear- 
ance of a high-class cash store. Yet it is 
one of a chain of six stores reaching over 
the eastern part of the country which 
depend for the bulk of their business on 
trusting people. 

All of the stores operate in cities of 
considerable size, where there must be a 
number of professional thieves not above 
trying this easy way of getting off with a 
stone or two. Even more than furniture 
or food, jewelry would seem a risky pro 
sition to extend credit upon. Food Jis- 
appears, but the amount involved in a 
single case is small. Furniture is some- 
thing that is not easy to move. But the 
advertising manager of those stores was 
doubtful if either business showed a 
greater percentage of trustworthy folks 
than his own. 

“A diamond,” he admitted, “is easier 
to move than a vanload of furniture. But 
I don’t believe it moves, when bought on 
credit, much oftener than the furniture. 
We consider ourselves the topnotchers in 
the credit jewelry business. There is never 
any sign on any of our stores to indicate 
that we do other than a cash business; 
we depend on advertising for our credit 
trade. We have our goods plainly marked 
in the store windows, and we run a cash 
business, in competition with the jewelry 
stores in the neighborhood. A credit 
charge, just like that in a first-class fur- 
niture credit business, merely means an 
additional ten per cent. 

“Our business is mainly with young 
men, the young men who have sweet- 
hearts, and who want gifts or engagement 
rings. They buy, and pay as they can out 
of their salaries. And although young men 
of the late teens and early twenties might 
not be supposed, even if their intentions 
were honest, to have very good judgment 
on such matters, over ninety per cent of 
those accounts are paid without any 
trouble on our part. We get references, 
and we try to keep a watch on suspicious 
fellows, but the majority of young men 
have in their faces their best guarantee. 
The honest sign is there for anyone to 
read, anyone, at least, who has been as 
long in the business as I have. We have 
comparatively few women, and our main 
trade with women is founded on a funny 
kink in human nature. 

“It hangs on superstition. The women 
who come here are women who have left 
their rings—engagement rings, wedding 
rings, or rings that are gifts from sweet- 

earts or husbands (mainly husbands)— 
in the lavatories of hotels and department 
stores or in the washrooms of railroad 
stations and Pullman trains. I don’t 
know who gets all the jewels that are lost 


hs. 
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New Standards 
of Truck Service 


determine the service value of the. 


Acme, new standards of performance 
have had to be established. Average comparisons would 
not do, for Acme itself has service records that are un- 
precedented in the annals of truck building. 


One Acme, in long distance transfer service, 
has. covered nearly 30,000 miles without 
losing a day, with repairs of only $6.95. Another Acme 
in hauling werk, on country roads, has covered 16,700 
miles in over two years, with repairs of less than $1.00 
per month. 


16 Acme trucks in and about Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, ran 170,500 miles at a total re- 
pair cost for parts of $168, total time lost 87 hours. 
Five of the trucks were over two years old; two of them 
averaged 17,000 miles a year. Numerous similar Acme 
records are on file. 


The industry recognizes the Acme as one of 


the best built trucks in the world. The 
reason is clear, for without consideration of cost, Acme 
adopted such proved units of construction as Conti- 
nental Motor, Timken Bearings, Axles and Drive, Borg 
and Beck Clutch, Cotta Jaw Clutch Transmission, 
Heat Treated Steel Frame, etc. 


Acme Trucks have reached the pinnacle in 


thetruck industry. At least 5005 more Acmes 
are being sold each year than the preceding year. Built 
in 1, 14%, 2, 34% and 5-ton models. Bodies built in 
Acme factories. 


Write for “Pointers to Profits.” It 
shows why Acme is the best built 
truck in the world. Address Dept. 106 


| ACME MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY, CADILLAC, MICH. 


The Seal of Dependable 


Performance 


ME 


OF PROVED 


UNITS 


Trade Mark Registered 
U. S. Patent Office 
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Dependable 
Spark Plugs 


Make sure this world trade- 
mark is on the 


Make sure the name '*Cham- 
pion'' is on the Insulator 


Avoid Substitutes — 


Get the Spark Plugs 
these manufacturers 
put in your engine 
when they build it. 


Defiance Winther 
Dearborn Wolverine 
Denby 
Dependable TRACTORS 
Duplex 
Fageol Allis-Chalmers 
Famous All-Work 
Forschler Avery 
Fulton Aultman-Taylor 
Garford Austin 
Gary Autohorse 
Gersix Bailor 
Hahn Bates Steel Mule 
Independent Beeman Garden 
International Buckeye-Trac- 
Harvester tion Ditcher 
Indiana Chase 
Jumbo Cleveland 
elly- Dill 
Springfield Dunning & Erich 
Kimba Zagle 
PASSENGER Olympian Larrabee-Deyo Emerson- ENGINES Matthews 
CARS Overland Luverne Brantingham Aerothrust Miller 
Allen Pan arwin Farm Horse Arrow Municipal 
American Phoenix Master Flour City Automatic Murray & 
Auburn Regal Meteor Fordson aker Tregurtha 
Begga Roamer Monitor Frick Beaver Muskegon 
Bell Stephens Napoleon Gray Brennen New Way 
Briscoe Sayers Nelson & Hession C. H. Northwestern 
Climber Studebaker LeMoon Illinois Caille Novo 
Columbia Stutz Noble eck- Challenge Owen 
Crow-Elkhart Templar . K. Gonnerman Climax Peninsular 
Cunnin: Tulsa Oneida Lapeer Cushman Red Wing 
Dixie Flyer Velie Oshkosh Lauson Domestic Reliance 
orris White Parker Linn Doman Root & 
Douglas Willys-Knight Rainier Midwest Elco Vandervoort 
Elcar Winton Republic Minneapolis Elgin Gas Sanderson 
Elgin Riddle Moline- Erd hramm 
Ford COMMERCIAL S&S Universal Evinrude Scheffield 
Glide CARS Schacht Monarch Fairbanks-Morse Sterling 
Grant Acason Seagrave National Falls ermaat & 
Hanson All-American Selden Parrett Fate Monohan 
Harroun American Service Pawling & Fay & Bowen Unilectric 
Hollier Apex Signal Harnischfeger Fuller & Johnson Universal 
Jackson Atterbury Standard Peoria Gade an Blerck 
Jones Autocar Superior Pioneer Golden, Belknap Waterloo 
Jordan Bessemer wartz Plowman & Swartz Waukesha 
King Better-Bilt Tiffin R&P Hawley Western 
Kline Kar Bourne- Traffic Star Hinkley Witte 
Lexington Magnetic Transport Square Turn Holland Wolverine 
McFarlan Buckeye Triangle Tracklayes Ideal 
Maibohm Clyde United States Topp Stewart Kermath MOTORCYCLES 
Maxwell Collier Universal urner Kewanee Cyclemotor 
Mercer Columbia Walker- reg raed Koban Excelsior 
Metz Commerce Johnson Twin City Lathrop Harley- 
Monroe Concord Western Velie LeRoi Davidson 
Moon Corbit White Wallis Club Loane-Trask Henderson 
Moore Dart Wichita Waterloo Boy Macheck Schickel 
Norwalk Day-Elder Wilson Wisconsin Massey-Harris Thor 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


Make $100 to $400 a Month 


Right in your own neighborhood. Be 

a Rahe Trained Motor Mechanic and get 

Into a good paying business at once. 30,000 

small towns and rural communities without & 
Garage of any kind 


Learn in 6 to 8 Weeks 


Daily practice on Automobiles, Trucks, 
‘Tractors — Greatest Training Equip» 
ment in America. All you need 
is will to "Learn By Doing." 
(No colored applications.) 
Write for 7-Day FREE 
Trial Offer 
NER and Big Book uum 
RAME AUTO AND 
TRACTOR SCHOOL 
Dept. 2028, 
Kenses City, Missouri 


36 Years —No Losses 


For 36 years investors from all 

sections have purchased our First 

Farm Mortgages and Real Estate Bonds 
without the loss of a dollar 


Six Per Cent Net 
The rate is 6%, collected and remitted without 
expense to the investor. We confine our loans 
to the most desirable sections and make person- 
al inspection of the security in every case, before 
a loan is placed. Send for descriptive pamphlet 
"M" and current offerings in amounts to sult 


Established 1883 Capital end Surplus $500,000.00 


| E.J. LANDER &CO. 
ML GRAND FORKS - 
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in that way, but I can tell you it is a big 
boon to the jewelry business. The women 
who lose the gems are afraid to tell their 
husbands or sweethearts, mainly because 
they think it is ‘bad luck’ to lose a gift 
with sentiment attached. 

“Not long ago we had a woman in here 
who was so nervous she could hardly con- 
trol herself. 

“‘Pve lost that engagement ring we 
bought here,’ she confided to me. ‘I 
left it on a wash basin while I washed my 
hands, and when I turned to get it it was 
gone. My husband is frightfully super- 
stitious and he will never be happy again 
if I let him know. And I haven’t money 
enough to replace it. What can I do?’ 

“T remembered the ring well because 
the husband had watched it being set and 
had been most particular about the stone. 
I turned over to the woman our entire 
stock of rings, and she selected a stone 
and we set it like the old one. We ex- 
tended our credit to her, of course; and 
as she had not known we were a credit 
store, for the original ring had been a 
cash purchase, she was deeply grateful. 
She wore the ring home but, being unused 
to concealment, she nearly undid all she 
had done by moping to an extent that 
made her husband certain something was 
wrong. But she had the ring, and prob- 
ably no one in the world, save that woman 
and myself, knows it is a substitute. We 
keep a customer’s confidence always.” 


ELLING clothing on credit would 

appear on the face of it as risky a pro- 
position as that of jewelry. Clothing loses 
value quickly, which jewelry does not, 
and is almost as easily walked away with. 

At least I should think so. But the 
New York manager of one of the biggest 
clothing credit businesses in the country 
differs with me. This house has thirty- 
four stores in thirty-four cities all over 
the country. It sells men’s, women’s, 
and children’s clothing, and has on its 
books at any one time some twenty-five 
thousand accounts. The outstanding 
amounts are kept at from thirty-five to 
fifty dollars in all but exceptional cases. 
And this man states that ninety-nine per 
cent of the people who come to the stores 
come with the intention of paying, and 
that ninety per cent of them do pay. 

“Tt is circumstance that makes most 
of our customers who do not pay promptly 
avoid their debts,” he said. “A few years 
ago, when times were harder, we had 
greater losses, but now in this high tide 
of prosperity, when almost everyone has 
work or has had it recently, we are getting 
paid, and paid promptly in almost all 
cases. Our New York office is a control 
office for the thirty-four stores which 
stretch from Atlanta, Georgia, to Utica, 
New York, and over to El Paso, Texas. 
I mention these places to show that no 
section of the country has a monopoly of 
honesty. 

“We ask and get something in the way 
of references, but mainly we depend on 
our local managers and their knowledge 
of people to help them out in judging to 
whom to extend accounts. ur stores 
have small flooring space, and make little 
attempt at show, and the amount we save 
in this way enables us to compete with 
the cash store and to sell at no great 
advance in price. 

“Our accounts are over ninety per cent 
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DEPENDABLE and never failing 60-horsepower motor 

drives the Seven-Passenger Studebaker BIG-SIX 

easily on high gear and without effort, at two miles an 
hour or a mile-a-minute. Its 126-inch wheelbase, with per- 
fectly balanced chassis, gives to this car riding qualities that 
are truly remarkable. 


— AER 


Equipment includes cord tires, shock absorbers, genuine hand-buffed 
leather upholstery, silver-faced speedometer and jeweled 8-day clock, 
glove box in back of front seat, extension tonneau lamp and many 
other conveniences. 


Studebaker quality, dominant for 68 years, is reflected in this BIG-SI X 
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fac-uc, really 

cleans between 
the teeth 


Cleans every part of every 
tooth every time it’s used. 
And “A Clean Tooth Never 
Decays.” Always sold in 
the Yellow Box. 


FLORENCE MFG. CO., Florence, Mass. 


Canadian Address: 
425 Coristine Bldg., Montreal, Canada 
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paid in one to two years’ time, and I do 
not believe many department stores run 
on a supposedly cash basis can say that 
much. Why? Because the dead-beat, the 
man or woman who is really dishonest— 
the one per cent of humanity I spoke of 
—is not afraid of any place, whether it is 
strictly cash, with charge accounts, or 
open credit, as our business is. He tackles 
them all, and we all lose through him. 
That one per cent gets his stuff in any 
place he wants. He is a hardened sinner 
with no health in him, and we all fall victim 
to him. But the rest of the people can be 
trusted. We keep checks on hen, look 
them up when they move, and so on, but 
most of them mean to pay and, unless 
circumstances forbid, they do pay.” 
Looking up these statements from peo- 


mills, and other industries. 


Leitch, who tells some wonderful stories of how it worked out. 
Leitch himself has had an interesting career, beginning in abject pov- 
erty. The story of some of his experiences is told by Mary B. Mullett. 


ple who make a business of trusting 
others, and whose experiences cover mil- : 
lions of human beings, the total of trust- 
worthiness in human beings runs high. 
As Mr. Critchley summed it up: 

“Can people be trusted? Of course 
they can. Why, all business is run on 
credit, big businesses as well as small ones, 
and it all depends, in the last analysis, 
on the honesty of the individual. If 

eople could not be trusted we would 
have to stop the affairs of the world to- 
morrow. It is only because of the one 
per cent of designedly dishonest people 
that we have to make laws to protect us. 
Ninety-nine per cent of us do not need 
them. Why, just look at the question! 
Can you be trusted? Of course you can. 
You are certain of it. So am I.” 


ARE you interested in having both capital and labor contented and 
satisfied? In next month’s magazine there will be an account of a 
plan which has brought this result in more than a score of factories, 
It is described by its originator, John 


Mr. 


Why I Am Glad—and Why 
Sorry—I Never Married 


(Continued from page 27) 


my affection was not big enough to make 
me glad to do my share in that work. 


splendid business man who was also one 
of the kindest human beings I ever knew. 
But there were certain "little. things" 
about him which got on my nerves. 
Mentally I used to say to myself, “Oh! 
if he only wouldn't do that!” Feeling as 
I did, it is a good thing for us both that 
I did not marry him. 


Yo see, I am not looking at it simply 
from my own point of view. I am 
thinking just as much about the men 
themselves. And except in the case of 
the second man—the brilliant but indolent 
and selfish lawyer—it would have been 
largely my own fault if my marriage had 
been unhappy. 

The only reason, naturally, for turn- 
ing over these leaves in my Book of 
Experience is that they perhaps contain 
something which may affect what you 
are writing in your book. I often look at 
some of the married people of my ac- 
quaintance, and at the young people who 
| are pretty certain to be married, and 
think to myself: 

“T wish you knew some of the things 
I know." 

Of course, I am too wise to volunteer 
my advice to them. It is a funny thing 
| that a spinster's ideas about men, or a 
| bachelor's ideas about women, are sup- 
| posed to be purely theoretical. That is 
| absurd. I think I know more about men 
than almost any woman of my acquaint- 
ance knows. 

Why shouldn't I? When a woman 
marries, her experience narrows down to 


e fourth engagement was to a keen, 


one man. She meets others, of course, 
but she is not particularly interested in 
them. If she is like most married women, 
her thoughts center around her husband 
and her children, which is perfectly right. 
But the fact remains that she does not 
study other men. She has little or no 
curiosity about their characters and tem- 
perament. She thinks about her one man, 
not about men. 

A great many married women have been 
realizing this fact during the past two or 
three years, while their husbands have 
been in the army. One woman told me 
that she learned more about men while 
her husband was in France for two years 
than she had in the previous ten years 
of her marriage. 

Many of his friends came to America 
during that period and, at his request, 
called on his wife. She dined with them, 
went to the theatre with them, had long 
talks with them. For the first time since 
she became a mature woman she met 
men very much as an unmarried woman 
meets them. 

When her husband returned he told 
her that the married men with our armies 
in France themselves realized that their 
wives were having this experience, and 
often discussed the subject. I mention 
this fact merely to substantiate my state- 
ment that the average married woman 
thinks about her one man—not about 
men. 

The important point, however, is that 
she thinks about “her man” in his re- 
lation to her. She does not think about 
him outside that relation. And this is 
where she makes a vast mistake. 

A great part of a man’s life is lived 
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They Fit 
Your Roads 


Year after year, Barney Oldfield’s big 
touring car has covered from 40,000 
to 60,000 miles. 


Today the Master Driver of Speed- 
ways and race tracks has perhaps a 
broader touring experience than any 
other pilot in the world. 


Much of this mileage was covered for you—to perfect 
the Oldfield Tires he has developed for your car. 


To make sure that these tires would meet your 
demands, as no other tire has met them, Mr. Oldfield 
tested his tire improvements in every state in the 
country, taking roads and weather as he found them, 
just as you do. 


To the specially built, high quality tires that had 
served him so well on the race track, he was thus able 
to add the benefits gained by this wealth of touring 
experience. An extraordinary tire was the inevitable 
result. 


Equip your car with Oldfields—tires designed and 
built to your personal needs. 


THE OLDFIELD TIRE CO. 


BARNEY OLDFIELD 
CLEVELAND.O. 
Export Department: 42 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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DFIELD TIRE 


“The Most Trustworthy Tires Built” 
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The Jack for Jill 


Weed Chain-Jack 


It works so easily that it’s no trick at all for even the girls and chil- 
dren to operate it—Simply a few easy pulls on its chain lifts or lowers 
the heaviest car while you standerect. Up or down—there’s no labor. 
To operate a Weed Chain-Jack it is not necessary to get 
down in a cramped, strained position and gro vel in o 


grease or dust under a car to work a "handle" that is apt 
to fly up with jac, simpl results. To lift a car with the 


Weed Chain-Jack, simply give a few easy pulls on its ` 
endless chain while you stand erect—clear from springs, 
tire carriers and other projections. To lower a car pull 
the chain in opposite direction. 

Never gets out of order. Quickly adjusted to any required height 
by lifting the screw and spinning the corrugated “collar” shown in the il- 
lustration. Try it yourself—you will never be satisfied with any other jack, 


10 Days' Trial 
If your dealer does not have them, send $7.50 for any size for pleasure cars or $15.00 
ath the MER size, and we will send you one, all charges prepaid. For delivery in 
send $8.50 for any size for pleasure cars or $16.00 for the Truck size, Try it 
10 days. If not satisfied return it to us and we will refund your money. 


MADE IN FOUR SIZES 


145 inches 

1738 inches 
No Aux. Step 
No Aux. Step 


The 8 inch and 10 inch sizes are made with an aux- 
iliary step as illustrated. When in operative position 
. this step adds two inches to the height of the jack. 


AMERICAN S 
. CHAIN COMPANY. inc. 


_ Bridgeport ;. Connecticut. 
In Canada-DOMINION CHAIN CO.,Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ontario. 


| LARGEST CHAIN MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD 


Why I Am Glad—and Why Sorry—I Never Married, by AN Orp Marp 
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outside of his home. I should say that | 
more than half his nature is expressed | 
there outside of his family life. And yet 
that part of his experience is very often 
lerra incognita to his wife. Of course 
there are splendid exceptions to this, but 
I am talking about the average. 

I believe that after the first few years 
of marriage the greatest factor in keeping 
people “in love with" each other is 
interest! I do not mean mutual interesis 
—such as children, or property—although 
these are a mighty powerful bond in 
holding people together whether they 
continue to love each other or not. These 
mutual interests will do it long after 
mutual attraction has become a very 
slight thing. 

ut the man and the woman who 
continue to interest each other have the 
best domestic safeguard in the world, 
except one. Genuine, deep, and lasting 
love is the great bulwark, but it is more 
rare than we think. When it does exist, 
there always is interest. No woman can 
deeply love a man without being absorb- 
ingly interested in him. And no man who 
truly loves a woman finds her uninterest- 
ing! These fortunate ones do not come 
into this discussion at all. 

But suppose that what should have 
been love proves to have been only mu- 
tual attraction—certainly the commonest 
cause of marriage and probably the least 
enduring. But here is the point: This 
attraction will almost certainly continue 
if the two persons, who begin by feeling 
it, can keep on holding each other’s 

. interest. 


F YOU will take the pains to study men 

and women you will find that the 
ability to hold a person’s interest is, next 
to love itself, the most powerful factor in 
human relations. Beauty in a woman, a 
fine appearance in a man, are as nothing 
compared with it. ; 

Why, I have seen married women who 
had neither beauty nor ‘“‘style’’-—and men 
are very keen about style, although they 
often profess to deride it—and yet, the 
moment one of these women came into 
the room, there would be a curious, quick 
light in her husband’s eyes. She had his 


Touring Car; 


Roadsters 


122 Inch Wheelbase 


Sedans 


45 Horsepower 


Smile the Miles Away 


You have a new joy in store for you when 
you take your first ride in the AMERICAN 
Balanced Six. 


Ever afterward motoring will have a new 
meaning for you. 


Cradled over the Balanced AMERICAN 
chassis you ride with a new ease and secur- 
ity. Your car holds the road at all speeds 
and under all conditions of travel. Rough 
stretches become pleasant memories. Tick- 
lish curves lose their awesomeness. Distance 
disappears in Miles of Smiles. 


The AMERICAN Balanced Six is the first instance 
in which the principle of balance has been cor- 
rectly applied in the construction of cars of light 
weight. 


By a scientific distribution of weight the load is 
divided over each of the four wheels almost to a 
fraction ofa pound. Thechassisis not overweight- 
ed at the front nor underweighted at the rear. 
Each wheel carries an equal share of the load. 

The results of the application of this principle are evident 
in the superb riding qualities of this Balanced Six which 
have caused it to be known far and wide as the Smile Car. 


Behind its wheel you smile the miles away through breezy 
hours of gladness. 


AMERICAN MOTORS CORPORATION 


Factory: PLAINFIELD, NEw JERSEY 
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interest. He simply had “a better time” 2 
when she was around, just as he had a 
better time with men who interested him 
than he did with those who bored him. 

Life is never dull to us, and except in 
severe crises, which pass, we are not un- 
happy, so long as we are interested. The 
reason I think I might perhaps have been 
happy with the one man I spoke of is 
because I think he would always have 
interested me. 

You may feel that your husband, or 
your wife, 1s hopelessly uninteresting, and 
that, therefore, there is nothing you can 
do about it. I think you are mistaken. 

In the first place, you must remember 
that it is just as much up to you to be 
interesting as it is to your husband or 
your wife. In fact, a very good way to 
make other people interesting is to get 
them interested. You know you must have 
electricity in both poles before you get a 
spark. Perhaps your own end of the cir- 
cuit is dead. 

Now, I am not suggesting that you 
try, right off the bat so to speak, to be 
a scintillating conversationalist. If any- 
body asked me to sit down and scintil- 


Miss PEARL WHITE 
—Fox film star—and 
her lovely smile be- 
hind the wheel of the 
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250,000 cars have faulty brakes 


HERE are 250,000 automo- 

biles in use in public streets 

androads, with brakes in a 
dangerous condition—a quarter of 
a million cars which are a positive 
menace to motorists and pedes- 
trians. 


It is your duty to know positively, 
before you take your car out of the 
garage, that your brakes will hold 
and stop your car instantly. 


Perhaps all that is required is a 
simple tightening of the brake rods, 
or an adjustment of the equalizer. 


If your brakes need relining, your 
garage man will tell you so. Have 
him inspect them without delay. 


Why Thermoid Brake Lining 
is safest and wears longest 


In each square inch of Thermoid brake 
lining there is 40% more material than 
in ordinary brake lining. This additional 
body is made tight and compact by hy- 
draulic compression under 2,000 Ibs. pres- 
sure. In addition to this, Thermoid is 
Grapnalized, which enables it to resist 
moisture, oil and gasoline. 

The tight, compact texture of Thermoid 
maintains its gripping power even when 
worn to wafer thinness. 


Have your brakes inspected today. Re- 
member that every foot of Thermoid is 
backed by Our Guarantee: Thermoid 
will make good—or WE WILL. 


Thermoid Hydraulic 
Compressed Brake 
Lining 


Ordinary Woven 
Lining 
Notice the loosely wov- 

textur: Notice the compact 
d v texture. Wears Down 


Wears down quickly slowly. Gives uni- 
and unevenly. form sripping eure 

Loses tts gripping pow- face until worn wafer 
€r as it wears. 


Thermoid Rubber Company 


Factory and Main Offices, Trenton New Jersey 


New York _ Chicago San Francisco 
Detroit 4 les 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Boston 

ndon Paris urin 


Canadian Distributors 
The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse 
Company, Limited 
Montreal 
Branches in all principal Canadian cities 


Thermord Brake Lining 


Hydraulic Compressed 


Makers of ''Thermoid-Hardy Universal Joints’? and ‘‘Thermoid Crolide Compound Tires’’ 


Free Book 


Easy fo Pla 
Easy fo Pay 


Send Your Name and We’! 
Send You a Lachnite | 


ON’T send a penny. Just send ne. name and say: ''Send me 
a Lachnite mounted in a solfd gold ring on 1 l 
.'" We will send it prepaid right to your home. 
with the pos! E elg 
[ET of your friends, can|) 
It back. But if you decide to|¥ 
$18.76 has been paid. 


h Write Today $572 


in idl 
Solid Gola yl 


| late, I should be dumb, instead! I don't 
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care much about most scintillating people, 
anyway. I may like being dazzled by 
brilliance now and then, but my mind 
gets as tired by very much of it as my 
eyes are tired ^ the glitter of the sun 
on waves. That isn't what I call being 
interesting. 

What do I mean by it? 

Well, the people who interest me are 
those who think about life and other 
people, and the more things they think 
about, the more power they have to 
interest me. 

Almost anybody can interest me for a 
while, because almost everybody has 
thought a good deal about at least some 
one thing. Ilike to talk with a man about 
his business, or profession, because that 
is pretty certain to have had a great deal 
of his thought. I like to talk with a 
woman who has really thought about her 
house, her children, even her servants. 

If she has really put her mind to work 
on those subjects, she is very interesting. 
She will tell me deliciously funny things. 
The best laugh I have had in months was 
over a woman's account of her baby's 
tipping a freshly made chocolate pudding 
into its lap, as it sat in the perambulator 
close by the table where the pudding had 
been placed. We both laughed until the 
tears came. 

Such a woman will interest me if she 
tells me really human things about her 
cook, or if she has good ideas about food 
and household budgets and interior deco- 
ration. She will bore me if she simply 
complains about her servants, or runs on 
interminably about her children's ail- 
ments. I am interested in the human 
traits and peculiarities of a cook, just as 
I am in those of a queen, or an actress, 
or anybody else. But in order to make 
me smile or sigh, laugh or have a bit of 
a heartache, over the cook—or the queen 
—I must see her as a human being, with 
the humor and pathos and tragedy that 
crop out in any life. But most women 
do not think in that way about their 
cook! No, nor about the other details of 
their daily lives. That is why they are 
so uninteresting. 


MEN as a rule, are more interesting 
about their work because they have 
thought more deeply about it. have 
talked with a great many men, dozens 
of them, about their work. I always “get 
on well" with men and it is precisely for 
this reason—that I get them to talk in 
a way that interests them and interests 
me. I do it by using my imagination. 

If I were asked to put my finger on 
what is the greatest lad, both in marriec 
men and married women, from this point 
of view of being interesting, I should say 
it was imagination. For instance, isn't 
this a typical evening conversation be- 
tween most husbands and wives: 

"Did you have a good day at the 
office?” 


“Oh, fair.” 
“T expect you're tired.” 
“You bet I am!” 


A pause. Then: 

“The baby’s been fretting all day. I 
think her teeth are troubling her.’ 

“T expect you're tired, too.” 

“Yes, I am." 

With mutual sighs the conversation 
languishes. 
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The Springs 


GMC Springs, as 
one unit in the 
structural plan, are 
wider, longer, and 
more sturdy, amply 
strong to carry the 
rated load under all 
road conditions. 
On the efficient 
functioning of these 
Springs depend long 
life and flexibility. 


—in Marketing Livestock 


This ton-and-a-half GMC Truck earned $3,300 the first 
year of its operation hauling livestock for its owner, 
A. C. French, Honey Creek, Ia. 


In 250 trips from Honey Creek to the South Omaha stock 
yards a million pounds of cattle on the hoof were carried 
—a total mileage of 8,750 miles. 


According to the cwner’s statement, taken from detailed 
daily records, the total upkeep expense for this first 12 
months was $6.90, and the original tires are apparently 
good for another 12 months. 


Still another profitable feature of the performance of 
this GMC Truck—and one, by the way, which does not 
appear in the daily record—was the prevention of loss 
through shrinkage. That alone is a big item. 


GMC Trucks are built with every regárd for the efficient 
service shown in this instance—economy of operation, 
mechanical strength, reliability, endurance and low tire 
expense. 


Behind every GMC Truck is the backing of the General 
Motors Corporation, the largest and most important 
organization in the automotive industry. 


GENERAL-MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


One of the Units of the General Motors Corporation 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 


Branches and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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OR those, who through the pos- 
session of inherent good taste 
and experience have learned 


how to enjoy the better things of life, - 


Jordan offers the Silhouette. 


It is one of those rare masterpieces that 
satisfies the sense of color—gratifies the 
feelings—does not offend the hearing— 
possesses an atmosphere that is individ- 
ual—pleases good taste—and indulges 
that rare sixth sense, balance. 


Its whole tendency is toward forward 
movement—no wracking side sway—no 
jerky up and down motion. 


It is the lightest car on the road for its 
wheelbase—and the best balanced. It 
gives you the substantial appearance of 
the finest heavy cars with the slender, 
piquant profile of the racing car. 


want 


To the chassis, which already includes 
all the finest universally approved me- 
chanical units, little detailed improve- 
ments have been added that give it a new 
superiority. It possesses a factor of 
safety sufficient to more than meet every 
possible strain. 


Solid aluminum rattle-and-rust-proof 
body. New European wide-opening 
doors. Smart French dash. Rectangular 
moldings. Low seat cowl. Slanting 
wind shield. Tailored top. Cord 


tires. 


Sturdy, graceful, long, low and colorful, 
the Silhouette is the latest in the succes- 
sion of successful motor cars that have 
maintained for Jordan that position of 
style leadership accorded him from the 
beginning. 


JORDAN MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Inc., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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You want to know what I would do if 
I were the party of the first part, the 
wife, in such a #éte-a-téte? Well, if I had 
married years ago, I probably should 
have done just exactly as this typical 
wife did. 

But knowing as much as I do now, oh, 

how hard I would try not to let a blanket 
of dullness descend on my husband and 
myself! Tired though I might be, I would 
realize that nothing would rest us both 
so much as to be interested. I wouldn't 
stop at asking what kind of a day he had 
at the office. I would ask some definite 
questions. I’d find out who had been in 
to see him; and perhaps he would tell me 
something that would give me a lead for 
more questions. I'd use my imagination 
about what might have happened in his 
hours away from me, and try to live them 
over with him. 
. And I would not let my own day go 
with a bare statement of two or three 
facts. I would tell about the women I 
met at the market, how they acted, what 
they said, what they bought to eat! He 
knows what you bought. It will appeal 
to his imagination to know what Tensi 
on the next block, is having for supper 
or dinner. 

Do you think this sounds foolish? Well, 
it is a sort of primer lesson, I admit. But 
I contend that it is a first step in the 
right direction. If both husband and wife 
would learn it, and act on it, there would 
be more talk and laughter, fewer dull 
pauses and sighs, over the evening dinner 
or supper. 


BUT here, alas! is the rub—what 
if I had understood this, had been 
willing and eager to play my end of the 
game while my husband would not? 

here’s an old saying that “if a woman 
won't, she won't, and there's an end on’t!”” 
But in my observation, that remark is 
decidedly descriptive of husbands, when 
it comes to exerting themselves to be 
agreeable at home. 

If an inconceivable something, or an 
unimaginable somebody, did come along 
now and make me change my mind about 
marrying, I should want a fair and square 
understanding about certain things before 
I would take the fatal, or at least fateful, 
step. And one of them would be this very 
subject of whether both of us were going 
to buck up and play the e. 

Married life is a game that takes a lot 
of hard, loyal, cheerful team work if it 
is to be a success. I'd hate to try to play 
it with a partner who thought that the 
prize, the great one of mutual happiness, 
would come if he shirked along, always 
criticizing my plays, never returning my 
lead, missing tricks every day because it 
was too much trouble to take them. I 
believe I'd say in advance something like 
this to him: 

* We're terribly in love with each other 
now; and, just because we are, this is a 
mighty good time for us to commit our- 
selves on certain points. If we get mar- 
ried, there are going to be about three 
hundred. days a year—after a few years 
have gone by—when you are going to 
feel tired at night, or i am going to be 
all in, or you will have a cold, or I will 
have a headache, or something will be an 
excuse for us to shut up like clams and 
make our evening a good imitation of a 
Quaker meeting. 


Givenaway! 


One pound can Old English 
Wax to purchasers of Old 
English Waxer and Polisher 
—the new device that makes 
the polishing of floors as 
simple and easy as dusting 
them with a mop. 
If not obtainable at your 
paint, hardware, drug, 
ouse-furnishing or depart- 
ment store, remit to us; we 
will supply you both Polisher 
and Wax, parcel post pre- 
paid. Price, east of Denver, 
$3.00; Denver and west, 
$3.50 


Why have dull floors 


—when you can have beautiful floors so easily? 


No matter how dull and lustreless your floors have be- 
come, you can easily bring back their natural beauty. 


All you need is a can of Old English Wax and a soft 
cloth—or the Waxer and Polisher shown above. Old 
English Wax covers the floor's surface with a thin, 
tough, transparent film that produces a beautifully soft, 
mellow lustre and brings out all the natural beauty in 
the grain. i 


One polishing will keep your floors lovely for months. 
This wax film is so tough that hot water, heel marks, 
and hard knocks of children will not break through. 


Buy a can of Old English Wax today. See how easily 
and cheaply you can have beautiful floors—even though 
they are not made of the finest hard woods. 


For sale by hardware, paint, drug, house-furnishing and 
department stores in the United States and Canada. 


Old English Wax - 


Write for free book 


Contains expert advice based on 26 years’ experience. 
Tells the most satisfactory and economical way to care for 


Hardwood floors Table Tops 


Softwood floors Leather Goods 
Furniture Pianos 

Woodwork Victrolas 
Linoleum Automobile Finish 


How to clean your floors 
OLD ENGLISH BRIGHTENER cleans, polishes, bright- 


ens and po floors against wear. Will not remove 
wax. Makes one waxing last twice as long 


Address THE A. S. BOYLE CO. 
1621 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati,Ohio 
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“That will be the easy way—and it 
will be the way that leadeth to destruc- 
tion, so far as our having a good time and 
enjoying each other is concerned. I’m 
ready to promise to try my darnedest to 
tell you anything I can find in my days 
that can possibly interest you. And I cross 
my heart and swear that IIl be interested 
if you will tell me about your days. 

“What about it? Do you think you 
want to risk the same promise to me? 
l know it means work. But I'd rather 
work for out happiness, and get it, than 
let it slip through our fingers because we 
wouldn't make the effort to grasp it." 

If he responded enthusiastically, “ You 
bet, I'll promise!”—well, I'm afraid I 
should feel very skeptical. I should fear 
it was one of che polite fictions to which 
lovers are prone. Most men, when they 

‘are in love, are animated promissory 
notes, anyway. 

But if he looked rather scared, if he 
hesitated and thought the thing over, 
asked a few intelligent questions, debated 
the whole thing with himself, and then 
said, “Yes, so help me Whiffenpoof"— 
or whatever his favorite form of swearing, 
might be—“I promise that I won't be a 
clam! Heaven knows, I don't want our 
home to be a deaf and dumb asylum for 
two!" >. 

If he said something like that, after 
mature deliberation—well, I think I 
should regard matrimony as a much more 
attractive proposition than it generally 
appears to be. Í 


you see, I can sit down at dinner alone, 
prop the evening paper against the 
sugar bowl and enjoy myself. And, al- 
though this is not my ideal of the thing, I 
can even imagine my husband sitting 
opposite me, each of us with an evening 
paper propped against some of the table- 
ware. But if we had no impulse to talk 
about what we were reading, if he 
grouched and I gloomed—why, I'd rather 
read by myself! Because then I should 
not feel that right at hand, where there 
should be interest and the touch-and-go of 
mutual responsiveness, there “wa’n’t no 
sich animal.” 

For it isn’t some far-off impossible 
pleasure that tantalizes us. It is the one 
close at hand; the one we just miss grasp- 


ing. 

“As I said before, if I had known all this 
when marriage was at least something 
I contemplated seriously, it would have 
affected my chances of happiness. 

But I didn’t know it then. And I had 
other handicaps, too. For instance, I took 
little things too seriously, especially my 
own opinions! They didn’t seem a small 
matter to me then. I would hang on to 
them like a dog with a bone. That is 
a bad comparison, because in my case 
I wanted to force my own opinions on 
other people! I was so sure I was right. 

I remember having a bitter altercation 
with one man to whom I was “almost” 
engaged. I have to laugh when I think 
of it now; but it was no laughing matter 
then! The subject over which we fought 
so tragically was simply the respective 
merits of two candidates for mayor. 

Now, I knew that this man was just 
as honest in his convictions as I was. 
The idea of my berating him, verbally, 
for sticking to those convictions! [Ít 
seems incredible to me now, and yet I 


know that I was like thousands of other 
women and men. They may not argue 
over a political candidate, but they do 
fuss and become vindictive over things 
of just as little consequence. 

t took years for me to learn a lesson 
which I should have learned when I was 
a girl, the lesson that every person has 
a nght to his own opinion, that married 
life must be a series of adjustments. Of 
all conceivable partnerships it is the most 
exacting in this respect. You cannot make 
two absolutely rigid dissimilar objects fit 
each other, can you? There must be flexi- 
bility and yielding. It scems to me that 
most married people adjust themselves to 
each other by a long and painful process 
of grinding off the edges and corners 
through much clashing of wills and tem- 

eraments. And usually, one being of 
harder stuff than the other, it does all 
the grinding, while the other gets all the 
grinding off. 

Take, for instance, the so-called “little 
things,” certain refinements of manner 
and of tastes which men make light of, 
but which mean a great deal to many 
women. 

I know that thousands of wives suffer 
constantly from this difference in ideas; 
and I must say that in most cases my 
sympathy is all on their side. Many men 
of strong character have a certain brutal- 
ity in overriding what they call the finicky 
notions of their wives, especially about 
manners, the conventional details of good 
breeding. 

I think it is a mistake for men to under- 
rate these things. And it is a great mis- 
take for them to ridicule this instinct in 
a woman. Why not be willing to make 
this slight adjustment and to get rid of 
something which hurts your partner in 
the business of matrimony? 

To be specific, here is an example: I 
know more than one man who thinks it 
is ‘‘tommyrot” to get up from his chair 
when a woman comes into the room. He 
knows his wife would be pleased if he did. 
He knows he mortifies her before her 
friends when he does not do it. Yet, be- 
cause he blusteringly calls it “silly non- 
sense" he thinks that settles it. 

If he could only see that the real point 
is not what he thinks of the act itself but 
the whole idea of mutual consideration 
between husband and wife—then, I be- 
lieve, his own attitude would seem a 
tragically “silly” one. 


ABD here is another reason why so. 


many married people depress me: As 
Ilook at the husbands and wives I know, 
I am almost appalled by the fact that so 
few of them have kept—what shall I call 
it?—the love of play, J think. All the 
spirit of childhood and of youth seems 
gone, even in so many young couples. 

You may say that their responsibilities 
have sobered them. But it need not do 
it to that extent. I know husbands and 
wives who go on “playing together” in 
spite of worries and anxieties. And I 
don’t mean by “playing” that the 
outside for diversion. "I hat's all right in 
its way. But I mean simply getting fun 
out of each other and the hundred little 
details of their daily life together. 

If you have this love of playing, you 
two are always doing funny little unex- 
pected things to surprise each other; you 
are always chuckling together over cer- 


tain foras which only you two under- 
stand; you have special names for each 
other, often perfectly absurd ones, with 
a whole story attached to them; you have 
signs and gestures full of meaning—to 
you two alone; you do ridiculous things 
when you are by yourselves, and you 
laugh as you say, X Wouldn't people think 
we were crazy if they could see us now!" 
You make a great mystery of the Christ- 
mas presents you give each other. You 
do all manner of foolish, dear, clever, non- 
sensical, intimate little things; but they 
are like the million little cords with which 
the Lilliputians bound the giant; they 
bind love inextricably to you. I cannot 
conceive of any two persons, so bound 
together, ever finding their way into the 
divorce court. 


THAT sort of thing doss notalways show 
on the surface. Perhaps some of these 
seemingly prosaic couples, who depress 
me so much, are at this minute laughing 
together and saying: “What would people 
think if they could see us now!” 

I'm sure 1 hope they all are saying that. 
But because I hi very serious doubts, 
and because I cannot imagine myse/f going 
through life—not happily, at least—with- 
out the fun of playing, i am rather glad 
I didn’t take the chance of getting a 
husband who would turn up his nose and 
insist on our being always staid and 
matter-of-fact. 

You notice that I haven’t said anything 
about money, or position, or anything of 
that sort. That was one thing l aid not 
have to be taught. I cannot remember 
ever considering the money question when 
I was thinking about marrying. Natur- 
ally, other things being equal, I should 
have liked to have money; but I knew 
then, as I know to-day, that it is the Man 
and the Woman who make their happi- 
ness. 

That is, they know it if they are willing 
to acknowledge it. You can prove it any 
day by watching people. Looking back in 
your own experience, you probably will find 
that some of the men who were the most 
"eligible" years ago are the most negli- 
gible now, and the other way around. And 
some of the girls who seemed the most 
desirable then are the ones you think of 
now with that mingling of wonder and 
relief. 

I think the reason I am glad now I did 
not marry is because I think I did not 
know how to play the game right—and 
perhaps the men I might have married 
did not know any better than I did. 
, For marriage—one must repeat this— 
is a game which requires team play. Per- 
haps the saddest part of the whole thing 
is this: if only one plays it well, the other 
one gets most of ilie happiness! For in- 
stance, a good many husbands are hap- 
py married, thanks to their wives; but 

wonder just how happy those wives 
are. I know some who are starved for 
the things they want; who have closed 
one door after another in their minds and 
hearts, because nothing came to fill those 
inner chambers. 

And I know men who have done the 
same thing; men who, as I see it, have 
played their end of the game so finely and 
so fairly, but who have had, instead of 
an eager, loyal, and enthusiastic team 
mate, a lagging, complaining, hanger-on. 
It is a bad business, either way. 
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More than 5,000 business men and engine, complete electrical equipment, 


farmers have said that to themselves— pneumatic cord tires all ‘round; and a 
and backed it up with action. 22 years’ reputation behind it. 

Though on the market but seven $1,350.00 complete with express body; 
months there is hardly a line of business ‘with cab $1,295.00; chassis with dash 
in which the Oldsmobile Economy Truck and windshield (no seat) $1,250.00. 
has not proved itself. This catalog, sent free to business men in all 


lines, gives the full details. 


The reasons are plentiful: power, 


speed, low cost, internal gear drive, deep OLDS MOTOR WORKS 


channel frame, powerful valve-in-head Lansing, Michigan ' 
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It Beats... 


The Hoover is an electric 


The Hoover is ‘an electric 
carpet-sweeper—and more. 
For the Hoover also is an 
electric carpet-beater. 


It is three cleaners in one. 
And, therefore, neither buried 
dirt nor clinging dirt nor sur- 
face dirt can remain when you 
just run your Hoover over. 


The Hoover is a thorough. 
cleaner. That is why you hear 
“The Hoover is the best.” 
That is why it is the most 
widely bought and used. 


Insist upon having a Hoover. 
For only The Hoover beats . . . 
as it sweeps as it cleans. 


Request the booklet “How to Judge. an 
| Electric Cleaner," from The Hoover Suction 
| Sweeper Company, North Canton, Ohio, or 
| Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, if you do not 
know a Hoover dealer. 


UN -YO aS ee 


. HooVER 


vacuum cleaner—and more.  — AS It Cleans 
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The all-year-round soft drink 


4 Popular demand--built Bevos 
great plant--the most perfect in- 
dustrial equipment in the world. 
Scientifically lighted and ventilated, 
and provided with every humani- 
tarian device possible for the 
protection of the health and 
“ww 3 tcs of papier MW 
ectrically operated. Capacity : : 
2 million bottles daily. gece AF 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
ST:LOUIS 


derve it cold 
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Visitors to St.Louis are invited 
to inspect this mammoth institution. 
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I am tremendously interested in things. 
Life seems very wonderful to me. People 
are wonderful. I never have time to do a 
tenth of the things I want to do. Suppose 
I had married a man who didn't care 
about anything except his business. Nat- 
urally, I should have been vitally inter- 
ested in that. And he would probably be 
interested in our home. But it seems to 
me we should have missed a great deal 
if our interest had stopped there. And 
it is just because, with so many married 
people, their mutual interest does seem 
to stop there, that I find myself with so 
few regrets that I am not among their 
number. I seem so much more alive than 
they do. 

ut, and here is where I begin to hedge, 
if I had married and had learned more 
quickly the lessons I learned very slowly 
outside of matrimony, and if my husband 


" 
oe o4 


had played the game as I know some men 
do play it—if that would have come true, 
then I have missed the greatest thing in 
the world. 

For example, take the one man with 
whom I think I stood a chance of bein 
really happily married. I was very fon 
of him; we were thoroughly congenial; I 
admired him immensely; he was “ bigger" 
than I was. I mean that I looked up to 
him and respected him for his ability and 
character. 

You would think that was a good 
encuzh basis for happiness—and it was! 
The trouble was all with me. I don't 
know what I was looking for. Some im- 
possibly perfect creature, perhaps. I 
think the truth was I was too self-pre- 
occupied to be looking for anybody. I 
o too much engaged in living my own 
ife. 


That is the crux of the whole matter. 
If you are going to marry, or if you are 
married and you want that marriage to 
be a truly happy one, you have got to 
make up your mind that you are not 
living your own life, but that you are 
going to join loyally, lovingly, and gener- 
nay with someone else in living a mutual 
ife. i 

It seems to me that most of the people 
I know have not made up their minds to 
do that; and they are missing happiness 
because of this one thing more than any 
other. If only one of them does it—well, 
it helps. 

As I said before, I know wives who 
are playing the game alone, and I know 
husbands who are doing it. But, I am 
sorry for them. They are not getting 
a square deal. I would rather be myself, 
playing a lone hand. 


"HUMAN Nature in a Storage Warehouse" is the title of an unusual article next month. Out of 
nearly forty years of experience in storing things for people, a big furniture warehouseman tells 
dozens of real anecdotes rich with sentiment, comedy, and tragedy, and full of curious facts about folks. 
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best room, and Pa wants to build a house, 
- and the hired man wants a new ax, and Su- 
sie wants a talking-machine, and Willie 
wants to get drunk, and Tom wants a six- 
teen-cylinder automobile, and Italy wants 
Fiume, and everybody wants everything, 
and then wants everythin else—all but lit- 
tle Mamie sitting on the back stoop, who 
has discarded the wonderful twenty-five- 
dollar doll that cries and shuts its eyes and 
has jointed legs and arms (it’s grand all 
right to show off, but not to play with), and 
has gone back to her precious darling Rag 
Doll, whose features are of ink, and whom 
she loves with a loyal passion, and talks 
to, heart to heart, ause it gives room 
to her imagination. 
boy can have more fun playing in the 
sand, creating men and houses out of mud, 
than he can with a grand mechanical toy 
that smothers his imaginative faculty. 
He laughs louder riding a broom handle 
than a man does riding a real horse, be- 
cause Fancy rides with him. 

When the bicycle craze was new, they 
used to speak of “the bicycle face,” mean- 
ing that strained and deadly serious ex- 

ression the riders wore. But that is the 
Ee of all Getters. Those who have got a 
million dollars, or got elected, or got a 
new grand piano, or got anything, 
straightway lose the blush off the peach; 
the fine and beautiful edge of happiness 
has been dulled. The people that keep 
their edge, the happy elect, are they that 
play they have NUR 


x Tu tut," and “Pish, tush,” cries the 
outraged reader, “would you have us 

strip ourselves of all goods, acquire 
nothing, cease getting on, and getting 
rich, and becoming prominent and fa- 
mous, and slump back into the naked 
savagery of the Sioux Indian?" Well, 
speaking of Indians, something is to be 
said in their favor, and there have been 
known instances where souls have cured 


(Continued from page 53) 


themselves of the inflammation of civili- 
zation by living like them for a while. 
But I shall not push that point. Neither 
shall I bring up that saying: “Sell all thou 
hast and give to the poor.” 

I shall not endeavor to stay the flood of 
progress, the endless creation of new lusts 
and the still more endless effort to supply 
them. Go to it, my braves! Increase your 
piles of-junk, and heaven help the hind- 
most! 

I am not trying to concoct a philosophy 
nor construct a system, nor convert 
Scribes and Pharisees. I am only pointing 
out a fact. And that fact is this: 

That the more you find your pleasure 
in your imagination, and are able to 
s play like” you have things, the more fun 
you have. 

To what conclusion that fact leads, 
whether it implies that you. are to leave 
your big house and ten servants, and get 
rid of your automobiles, and take off your 
rings, and walk instead of riding on the 
train, and cook your bacon and flapjacks 
over a woods fire, whether you should 
n barefoot—whither all this leads, I say, 

have not the slightest idea. 

Maybe it leads to the situation depicted 
in a certain old story, of a rich man who 
pulled down his barns and built greater, 
to hold his increased "collection," and 
just as he was settling down for a grand 
time heard a Voice, which said to him: 
“Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be 
required of thee; then whose shall those 
things be, which thou hast provided?" 

The Bolsheviki are wrong, because they 
start from the wrong premise. They be- 
gin with the supposition that the rich are 
happy and the poor wretched. Perhaps 
they ought to be; but as a matter of fact 
they are not. 

If you want nice, fresh pessimism right 
off the griddle, go to the people that are 
loaded with possessions. They have it, 
fresh every day. 


What the Bolsheviki should do if they 
wish to even things up and make every- 
body happy, is to pass around the Imagi- 
nation, not pass around the beer and cakes. 


ULE II. You must observe decorum. 
Your fun will not] last unless you 
x the rules of the game. 
here never was a bigger fool notion, 
since the first man went crazy and ran 
gibbering into the woods, than the notion 
that happiness consists in doing as one 
pleases. Quite the contrary. Happiness 
is found in pleasing others. 

Fun is social. You soon get tired of 
laying solitaire. Most enjoyment comes 
rom the reaction of your companions. 

And the only known way of making them . 
react so as to please you is to act so as 
to pete them. 

ow long would a game of bridge last, 
if one of the players insisted on playing 
out of his turn, or on taking an ace with 
a ten-spot? Where would the comfort of 
home be, if one member of the family 
persisted in getting up in the middle of the 
night and playing the French horn, no 
matter who might be sick or sleepy? 

Doing as you please means contu 
And confusion is what is the matter with 
the world. From disorder come strikes, 
lockouts, riots, grudges, scandals, crimes, 
wars. All these troubles begin with some 
“superman,” who thinks he does not have 
to play the game according to the rules, 
that he is bigger than humanity. 

There is no liberty in disorder. On the 
contrary, everybody is fettered. Civili- 
zation 15 a multiplication of restrictions, 
yet the civilized man is freer than the 
wild Hottentot; he is more secure. 

As I have written elsewhere: “The 
Personal Liberty cry is sloppy-minded 

ppycock. There is no absolute personal 
iberty except in depths of savagery. Civi- 

lization means the sacrifice of personal 
liberties for common good. 
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COAT or two of Effecto Auto Finishes will make the 
old barge look as alluring as a movie vampire and as 
full o' pep asa bull pup! Moretruth than poetry in that. 


Listen! The Thomaston Ex- 
press, of December 6th, 1918, a 
newspaper in Thomaston, Conn., 
ran this news item: *'Dr. Kane 
has purchased a Grant touring 
car." The fact is, the only thing the doctor 
purchased was a small can of Effecto Auto 
Black Enamel, which was applied to his o/42 
Grant car, in an unheated barn. Why not 
**purchase"* a new (?) car this way yourself? 


not a wax, polish or paint, but an 
enamel finish that will last longer 
than the finish on most new cars. 
FINISHES Top & Seat Dressing renews 

and waterproofs all kinds of tops, 
seats and upholstery. Driesinfifteen minutes. 

A. can of Effecto Auto Black Enamel will 
save you many dollars, if you keep it handy in 
the garage for touching up banged fenders 
and rusty spots. 

If you can't find Effecto Auto Finishes at 
local paint, hardware or accessory stores, 
Send us $1.70 fora Quart of Black Enamel 
enough for the average car, which will be 
sent you transportation charges prepaid. 

Color card showing complete line of colors, 
and names of local dealers sent on request. 


PRATT & LAMBERT-IwNc. 
151 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada address 
97 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario 


Cifecto 


Effecto Auto Finishes are made in nine live 
enamel colors, Finishing (clear varnish) and 
Top & Seat Dressing. It requires but a few 
hours of interesting work, afew dollars’ worth 
of Effecto and 24 to 48 hours for drying, to 
transform the old weather-beaten car into a 
real automobile that you needn’t be ashamed 
of. Your friends won't know the old boat. 


Do not be persuaded that there is a substi- 
tute for Effecto. Effecto Auto Enamel is the 
original, genuine, high-luster auto enamel; 
easy-working, self-leveling and quick-drying; 


200 aant a Le inti | AE aT CRESCE AED ES 
MADE BY THE MAKERS OF PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 
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-Writi By 

Story-Writing Taught By. 
MBS. criticized, revised and typed; also sold 
on commission. Our students sell stories to 
best magazines. Free booklet," WRITING 
FOR PROFIT,” tells how, gives proof. 


NationalPres s Association, Dept. 67, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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This is Richard A. Oldham d 
Mr.Oldham waatelegraph operator for the Illinois Central YA 

Railroad for twenty years. He is fifty-eight yearsold. During 
E * 


all those twenty years, he drew the customary monthly salary of a 
tuetrephoperator. no more—no less. One day he read one of my adver- 
tisements and the possibilities of making money in the Auto Tire Repair Busi- 
ness. Ina few weeks he had purchased and installed a Haywood outfit, and was E: 
doing business for himself. He was His Own Boss. A short time ago be wrote us A n 
that his income in four months was as much as it had been in Two and One-Half lis 
LÀ EN | 


Years as Telegraph Operator 

Oldham la a living example of what can be done. There are = 
thirty million tires in use every day—-punctures and blow outs are common. Something going 
wrong all the time. New tires advancing to prohibitive prices. Owners forced to have their old 
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Who are seeking an opportunity to establish Suus poraenentty, do as Mr. Oldham did! He got 
busy and cleaned up from the start. Why don't you? If ro are sincere, earnest, determined, your 
entire future is secure. If a man 58 years old can make the success Oldham has—you can. 
I have a big Interesting book to send you—« book aboot tires—it tells all about them—how they are repaired by the 
Haywood Method—explaina this business—gives inside figures and profit. Gives actual proof of auccese—letters 
of others who are now operating Haywood Shops and making big money. What these men have done you con Umm 
do. $2500 to $4000 a year is conservative. M.HAYWOOD, Pros. 
Qne machine will give yous start. You ean see business around yoo—everywhere there are aotomobiles @ Haywood Tire & Equip: 
there are tires that need repairing. You know that, All you do ie open a shop—put out a Haywood sign, €, ment Company, 1 29 
end auto owners will come to you, welcome i and the service you bring them. If you haven't seen the Capitol Ave., Indian. 
"Sign of the Man and Macbine'' there is a big opportunity awaiting you. 4 DEAR SIR:-Í 


D 
Sign the coupon and mail it today, or send a post card or letter Joep Rook on Harwood Tire Re- 

: M. HAYWOOD, President : . $^ und details of your Free school of 
Haywood Tire & Equipment Co., 1227 Capitol Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. g” ysn, 77v 
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your National Tire Kepair Service 


You can have no decency or order 
without restraint. You may not spit on 
the sidewalk. You may not drive on the 
wrong side of the road. You may not 
smoke in meeting. We are supposed to 
have free speech, yet if you get too free 
you are liable to get into trouble. 

Fall in, therefore. Keep step. Find 
pur per Some must be high, some 
ow. Some must be generals, others cap- 
tains and privates. Everybody in the 
works cannot be the superintendent. 

And if you have the right spirit there is 
just as much fun in being a cog as a fly- 
wheel. A janitor can enjoy his job in the 
cathedral as well as the bishop; in fact, I 
think to date I have seen more happy 
janitors than happy bishops. 

Life is an intricate piece of machinery 
like an automobile. Tf you are just a 
little nut on the engine you are quite as 
essential as the wheel. ü know, for one 
of these nuts worked loose the other day, 
and we had to be towed in.) Fun, I say, 
depends on decorum. 

The spirit of non-decorum, the nastiest, 
bitterest, and most poisonous spirit that 
gets into human breasts, is envy. Envy 
means wanting to be where another is, 
and wanting him to be where you are, or 
lower. 

While there is enough injustice in the 
world, goodness knows, to justify “social 


unrest,” we ought to be warned that a 
good deal of it is plain envy. As such, it 
is pure cussedness, and to be ashamed of 


and run from, not followed after. 

I live in a flat of some seven or eight 
rooms; Mr. Frick’s house is as big as 
Tom Wilcox's shetp barn, where he kept 
two hundred head of beasts; but I do not 
worry. No valet holds my trousers for me 
in the morning. No butler buttles my 
guests. No personal servant helps me bite 
off the end of my cigar and lift the match. 
Still, I enjoy m self. I like my place as 
much as I would like Woodrow Wilson's 
place, or Jack Dempsey's. 


RULE III. You must learn to have fun 
without spending money. 

Did you get that? 

Please read it over slowly, seven times, 
and say it over to yourself to-night just 
before you go to sleep, so that it will seep 
into your subconsciousness; for it is about 
the fattest, meatiest, most nourishing and 
most medicinal truth I have met for a 
long time. 

It’s a pretty safe rule that the more 
money a thing costs the less fun it is. Not 
always, of course. There are exceptions, 
but not the one you are thinking about. 

For instance, the Black Wolf told me of 
two boy camps. In both they learned to 
make pottery. In one, the boys, being of 
rich families, sent away and bought all 
manner of tools and materials, made their 
pots and jars, and sent them away some- 
where to have them baked. In the other, 
the boys did everything themselves; tink- 
ered up their own potters’ wheels; found 
a place in the creek bottom where just the 
right kind of clay was to be had, and 
kneaded, fined and prepared it with their 
own hands, constructed their own kiln and 
baked the vessels themselves. In the first 
instance, the pots produced cost around 
eight dollars apiece (you could get them 
for fifty cents at the department store), 
and the whole affair came very near being 
hard work. In the second, the pots cost 
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THE FRANKLIN SEDAN 


OW does the story your car 

has been telling on the road 
this summer compare with that 
of the Franklin Sedan in the 
hands of its owners— 


20 miles to the gallon of gasoline 
12,500 miles to the set of tires 
50% slower yearly depreciation 


—and only three punctures in the 
life of a complete set of tires, with 
blowouts practically unknown? 


Of course, this Franklin stand- 
ard of results cannot be expected 
to apply to a heavy, rigid car. 
To remove excessive weight takes 
extra power—gasoline; rigidity 
results in road shocks to tires and 
car. Consequently, fuel and tire 
mileage is lower and depreciation 
faster. l 


The story of the Franklin Se- 
dan is different from that of any 
other fine car because its funda- 
mental principles of design and 
construction are the reverse of 
those commonly followed. It 
uses less gasoline, is easier on 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


tires, and has greater riding com- 
fort, because it embodies Frank- 
lin Light Weight and Flexible 
Construction. 


These are the reasons why the 
Franklin Sedan is the only en- 
closed car with a touring range 
equal to that of the average tour- 
ing car. 


Still another Franklin feature 
which removes difficulties and 
uncertainties and gives all-year 
usability is Direct Air Cooling 
(no water to boil or freeze). 


In addition to all these advan- 
tages, the Franklin Sedan excels 
in enclosed car features. Wide 
Observation Windows give unob- 
structed outlook, two Wide 
Doors increase riding view and 
make acces easy, the Slanting 
V-shaped Windshield gives 
broadest driving vision. Com- 
bined with the Sloping French- 
style Hood, these advances in 
enclosed car design make the 
Franklin Sedan both practical 
and attractive. 


m" m" i 
EIES E AS. C1 C2. pode A SENTE OT e | 


A PROMINENT MASSACHUSETTS MANUFACTURER WRITES: 


“A front tire recently blew out at 25,075 miles. I took the other SN 
front tire off at the same time. Neither tire had ever been off the 
wheel before. Entire set of tires averaged over 21,000 miles. x 
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OAKLAND OWNERS REPORT RETURNS OF FROM 
18 TO 25 MILES PER GALLON OF GASOLINE 
AND FROM 8,000 TO 12,000 MILES ON TIRES 


THIS NEW OAKLAND SENSIBLE SIX FOUR DOOR SEDAN IS POWERED WITH THE FAMOUS 44-HORSEPOWER OVERHEAD VALVE OAKLAND ENGINE 


OAKLAND 


SENSIBLE SIX 


qoum marked solidity of construction in 
this new Oakland Sensible Six four door 
Sedan is achieved without the handicapof a 
pound of superfluous metal. Advanced and 
devoted engineering, while contributing to 
the reinforcement of the entire car, has yet 
preserved that high efficiency of performance 
for which Oaklands are everywhere known. 
To the satisfaction afforded by the smooth 
and reliable action of the Oakland engine, 
this Sedan joins the comfort of its unusually 
commodious and attractive body. Equipped 
with every essential convenience, from me- 
chanical lifts for the windows in its double- 
latch doors to an inconspicuous heater for 
use on cold days, it embodies a degree of 
year-round usefulness not to be found in 
any other type of car. 


Touro Cam $1076; RoADSTER, $1075; Coure, $1740; Four Doom SEDAN, $1740 
F. O. B. PowTiAC, MICH. ADDITIONAL FOR Wing WnkkL , $15. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Pontiac, Michigan 


Egan Comes Down to Earth, by Houwortny HALL 


»ractically nothing, and the boys had 
»arrels of fun. 

This is typical. If people would only 
ay it to heart, I don't say they would save 
their souls, for as to that let doctors dis- 
pute; but I do say they would have a lot 
more fun. 

Tolstoy said somewhere that you can- 
not teach your children Christianity, 
which means Universal Brotherhood if it 
means anything at all, unless you teach 
them to empty their own slops, darn their 
own patches, and pick up after them- 
selves. And that is profoundly true. The 
roots of any real brotherhood are in the 
common ground of service. You don't 
save the world, nor any little piece of it, 
by going down to it, and uplifting, but by 
living with it, living its life, and partaking 
of the.holy sacrament of its elemental ne- 
cessities. Jesus washed His disciples' feet. 
And He meant it. He wasn't play-acting. 

Every school ought, first of all, to 
teach the most important lesson any 
human being can learn—that he must 
know how to, and like to, take care of 
himself, get himself off other people's 
backs, and find out how to live and work 
and play in harmony with his fellows. It 
is a thousand times more vital that young 
people should know this than that they 
should learn geometry or Latin. 

In one respect, that drafted army of 
three million boys the United States 
raised during the late war was the best 
university ever devised. They marched, 
slept, ate, fought, worked, washed and, 
all together, learned the two greatest les- 
sons, Self-reliance and Team-play. 

And it never cost them a cent. 

What a pity that we cannot have some 
such organization in times of peace! that 
there is not some great national university 


which every boy and girl, rich and poor, 
must attend for at least two years, to 
learn, not alone the lesson of Democracy, 
not alone the secret of Life itself, but— 
How to Have Fun! 

The best fun costs no money. The 
kisses that are sweetest are given, those 
that are paid for are septic. Walking and 
running do more for health and long life 
than riding in a Pullman-featherbed- 
automobile. Playing tag in the school 
yard is heaps more fun, eyes are brighter 
and laughter is louder, than dancing in the 
cabaret where orangeade costs a dollar a 
drink. Fishing in the creek with Huck 
Finn with a bent pin hook and garden 
worms, is more fun than fishing from the 
deck of a million-dollar private yacht, 
with a hired man to pull in the fish while 
e sit at a wicker table and drink high- 

alls. 

Oh, the Great Delusion, that you can't 
have fun without money! May you, gen- 
tle reader, be saved from it! 

Money is good for some things. It can 
build temples and palaces; make roads and 
cities, manufacture clothes and run trains 
and steamships, wage wars and finance 
political parties, perpetuate outworn and 
useless old institutions, keep harlots and 

arasites, make law suits and raise hell, 

ut when it comes to fun, just plain 
everyday fun, O fool, you don't need it! 
“What is that in thine hand?” 

Dip down, come back, O high-flying 
soul of restless ambitions and heated 
lusts, come away from your search for 
happiness among the clouds and the high 
mountains, where dwell the privileged and 
the few, for that same happiness is a plant 
that grows low along the ground, where 
the many live, and where the Son of Man 
loved to linger on His brief stay here! 


“THANK God—If You Escaped Being Born a Genius” is the advice of 
Dr. Frank Crane in an article in next month’s magazine. He shows why 
you should congratulate yourself if you are an average man or woman. 


Egan Comes Down to Earth 


(Continued from page 11) 


“My boy,” he said—for Old Man Egan 
was Voima Man, Egan then—“my boy, 
she's given you a splendid son—and she 
may live an hour, possibly two hours, 
not more.’ : 

Old Man Egan's head had drawn down 
into his shoulders as though he had been 
blackjacked from behind. 

* Does she know it, Doctor?" 

“No.” 

Old Man Egan’s head was erect again, 
and his eyes—so the doctor said—were 
such that a common man couldn’t bear 
to look into them. 

“Then she will not,? said Old Man 
Egan, and went in to her. She was both 
conscious and happy—piteously weak 
and gloriously unsuspecting. He cheered 
her, praised her, uplifted her, gave her a 
gentle stimulant of faith and love and 
encouragement up to the last minute— 
and a few minutes beyond. And then, 
after that, there was no one within ear- 
shot whose face did not show the sym- 
pathy of pain for Old Man Egan, sobbing 


his heart out for the girl who had ex- 
changed her life for Old Man Egan’s son. 

The second time was ten years later. 
Old Man Egan and his young friend 
Stanley Adams, of the Plainfield “Times,” 
were sitting at dusk on the veranda of 
Egan’s tiny house. Through the gate, 
up the walk, up the steps strolled Bron- 
son Egan, bruised, discolored, with one 
eye closed and a thin trickle of blood from 
his mouth. Not faltering, he came to his 
father’s chair and st there, waiting. 

“Well?” said Old Man Egan. 

The boy flushed. “Had a fight, Dad.” 

His father smoked reflectively. ‘Who 
with ?" 

“Eddie Macklin.” 

“What about?” 

“He said Mary Kent’s stuck-up.” 

The corners of Old Man Egan’s mouth 
twitched at this reference to the daughter 
of his chief competitor, G. Willoughby 
Kent, prime magnate of Plainfield. 

“T see. Who licked?” 

“I did." 


HENRY STEELE 


ENRY is a good fellow but slightly 
ossified mentally—what you might 
call firm in his convictions. 

Although I have liked Henry for years, 
I had never been able to make him try 
Mennen Shaving Cream. His attitude 
toward it was about as tolerant as that of 
an elderly village spinster on the matter of 
rouge. 

On a camping trip last spring, Henry slid 
over a cliff, breaking one arm and spraining 
the other wrist. After the local doctor had 
fixed him up, I offered to shave him, pre- 
paratory to shipping him home. 

He was suspicious but helpless. Calmly 
ignoring the shaving mug inherited from 
his Grandfather, I whipped a half inch of 
Mennen’s into a three-minute lather with 
the brush only, using lots of cold water. 
Henry was outraged. He carries a thermom- 
eter to be sure his shaving water is just the 
right heat. He begged me to rub in the 
lather the way a barber does. Raved about 
the extraordinary toughness of his beard. 
He seemed to fear that permanent injury 
might result if his stubble wasn’t thor- 
oughly massaged before amputatian. 

It was really ludicrous—the look of per- 
plexity on the unsubmerged part of his face 
—when my safety razor eased down through 
his two days’ crop. He thought at first I 
was spoofing him—claimed I had left the 
blade out of the razor. 


I think that even now, Henry still feels 
there is something unmanly in shaving 
without suffering—he looks upon his con- 
version to Mennen’s as an evidence of 
weakness;—his stern nature half rebels at 
soap without caustic—lather without a 
sting—at a beard that weakly surrenders 
without ten minutes of pummelling. But 
Henry does use Mennen’s; just as does 
everyone else who ever tried it once. 


e. 
This giant tube costs Soc. Meet Huug 
It is larger and longer 
than the regular 35c Mennen 
size, and gives you Salesman 


more cream for 
the money. 


EPEND on The 
Florsheim Shoe 
in these days of uncer- 
tain values and you 
can be sure of a defi- 
nite standard of style, 
quality and comfort. 
Consider the wear, 
not the price per pair. 
Look for the quality 
mark “Florsheim.” 
The Florsheim Shoe 


Company 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Write for 
booklet “Styles 
of the Times” 


The 
Tulane— 


NEVILLE 


-MORE-ROOM" 
STEERING WHEEL 


Worth Many Times Its Cost 


Easy access to the drivers seat with plenty 
of room for comfortable movement in en- 
tering orleaving your car is what a Neville 
S Wheel provides. 

for a motor car and 
of the dr 
an adjustab! 
inches more room-- 
and save its cost in wear and thes? 
Neville Wheels are standard gestowent in various 
models of Dodge, Haynes, Elgin, Liberty, Kissel 
and -Dort cars. ey are a proven product— 
mechanically pere e—easily installed 
—easily operated. 
The NevilleSteering lis an automobile necessity 


Whee! 
want, need and can afford. There is a Neville 
for every make of car. 


will oea taat you aro supplied. Write forbockiet "° 
The Neville Steering Wheel & Mfg. Company 
139-140 Beaubien Street Detroit, Michigan 


out 


more for 

r^s ed rive eight 

your com: and pleasure 
tear of clo 


| with women teachers. 
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“Sure?” 

“T knocked his head off,” said Bronson, 
not too conservatively, "and he bawled, 
and ran home:” i 

“Lick him fair, did you?” 

“Well . . . after he bit, Z had to. I 
didn't begin it, Dad. I didn't bite only 
twice, anyhow." 

“Don’t you ever bite again, whether 
the other boy does or not. The 
us fists to fight with an' teeth to eat with. 
Don't mix the system. Not afraid he'll 
lick you next time?" 

Bronson patted his cut lip, threw out 
his chest, and smiled sweetly. 

“I can lick any feller my size in this 
town," he remarked; “and maybe a little 
bigger." 

Stanley Adams said afterward that 
Old Man Egan had happy tears in his 
eyes as he ordered his son to make him- 
self fit to eat dinner with decent people. 

* And what," asked Adams, after the 
belligerent had left them, “are you going 
to do with the boy, Jim? So far, 
you’ve been able to keep a house running 
for him to live in, and—" 

“Not a house—a home,” said Old Man 
Egan stiffly, and Adams nodded. 

“Quite right—a home. But, after all, 
Jim, he’s been a young animal up to now. 
All that mattered was his health. Seems 
to me he’s missing a lot of the influences 
he ought to have. He needs a woman’s 
care, Tun. And—" 

"[f I could take charge of a lad one 
hour old, Stanley, and bring him up to 
fight for a lady"—Egan grinned flitting- 
ly—‘‘at the age of ten, beat his man, 
come home and tell me, not neglectin' to 
tell about the bitin' part, which he knows 
is not fair; if I can have him look me in the 
eye and tell his tale and wait for orders, 

et them and obey them, then I can bring 
Bii up the rest of the way, maybe. Yes- 
terday," he added mildly, *I bought the 
old Senator Servos house on Vine Street." 

“You did?" Adams's brows gathered. 
“What on earth do you want with a small 
hotel like that? And what's that got to 
do with Bronson?" 

"Everything," said Old Man Egan. 
“Bronson and I are going up to live with 
the swells. He'll have the best neighbors, 

to the best schools—day school, and 
Sunday school, and dancin’ school—all 
He’s a bit of a 
hellion, so every woman mothers him a 
bit." Old Man Egan seemed to see 
miles over the end of his cigar. ''He'll 
have all the advantages my money can 
buy; and I'll have all the money I can 
make without forgettin that I’m a 
father. When he's, say, twenty-five, out 
of college, with three or four years' ex- 
perience, I'll take him in as a partner." 


LD MAN EGAN leaned forward to 
tap Stanley’s knee. “And as my 
artner, Stanley,” he said, ‘‘he’ll have a 
alf interest in what'll be a quarter- 
million-dollar business, if I live and keep 
my health." 
“Um,” said Adams. "You'reconfident." 
“Confident? Sure! I churn ten miles 


before breakfast every morning on a 
bicycle—' There that crank Egan 
again!’ Crank! Why, Stanley, my health 
is his future! Eat right, go to bed. 


early— 
‘Old Man Egan's a faddist! No; bat 
Old Man Egan’s got something to work 
for. A loser? A good trader? No. 


Lord gives’ 


A good loser hasn’t any kick in him, and 
a good trader generally lands before a 
referee in bankruptcy." He tossed th 
stump of his cigar over the railing. 
"Tl brag about only one thing on this 
earth, Stanley, and that one thing is 
that when an Egan makes a promis, 
even to himself, he keeps it. I promis 


you that the boy'l be a good man, i| 


strong man, and a credit to the mother 


he never saw—and I wish I could promis | 


two per cent as much for you.” 


Tu EE big house on Vine Street Old | 


an Egan took Bronson to live among | 


4 


the swells; and, measured by the gauge of 


Plainfield, it was a move to an impreg- | 


nable position. The house had seventeen 
rooms and two baths (one of them al- 
most new); people wondered what Old 
Man Egan could possibly do with ten bed- 
rooms for a family composed of himself, 
his son, and his Scotch housekeeper. 
Man Egan showed them. He 
invited to live with him Stanley Adam: 
of the "Times" who would converse 
occasionally with Bronson on topics of 
the day and sharpen his worldly wits. 
He compelled the Honorable George 
Perkins, his closest friend, to renounce 
his boarding house and to live in the 
ancient grandeur of the senatorial man- 
sion—in the hope that Bronson would ab- 
sorb much of dignity from Perkins. They 
ped the same amount as they had paid 
or their last previous board and lodging. 

“So that anybody,” said Old 
Egan, "can curse at the victuals, com- 
plain of the beds, or quit without notice, 
an’ nobody’s beholden to anybody." 

The other bedrooms ever kept fresh in 
linens for transient guests; and eventually 
it was understood that few visitors to 
Plainfield who had achieved prominence 
in commerce, or in the arts and sciences, 
had any pronounced chance of getting 
away from town without at least an in- 
vitation from Old Man Egan. But only 
a few suapertcd that the purpose was 
simply to broaden the boy’s horizon, and 
keep his mentality alert. 

hen Bronson was twelve, Stanley 
Adams, who had been a trusted friend and 
companion, went away to New York to 
join the staff of what he called a “real 
newspaper.” After he had gone, Bronson, 
carrying the journalist’s parting gift, a .22 
Winchester repeater, sought his father. 

“Dad,” he said, “what made Uncle 
Stanley’s breath smell so funny?” 

Old Man Egan, a teetotaler for thirteen 
years, looked down at him with tender- 
ness in his eyes, but none in his voice. 

“The wrath of God,” said Old Man 
Egan enigmatically, “in the form of 
liquor. n’t you forget your uncle 
Stanley, Bronson; he'l be your best 
friend and his own worst." 

From that point forward, two men 
and a housekeeper brought up Bron- 
son. He wasn't lonely, for his mental 
resources were amply sufficient. He made 
friends easily, and as soon as he had 
made them he led them. At fifteen he was 
the handsomest, hardest-hitting, best- 
dancing youth of the best neighborhood in 
Plainfield, and most of the others; and he 
knew it. There was no barrier to his con- 
fidence; there was no achievement which 
he would confess to be beyond his powers. 

Old Man Egan watched him and ap- 
proved; the Honorable George Perkins 


an | 
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CLEVELAND SIX 
The Distinctive Car of the Year 


In hundreds of cities and towns from coast to coast, crowds—literally crowds— 
have viewed the new Cleveland Six, admired it and proclaimed it the distinctive 
car of the year in Motordom, a car certain to dominate its field. 


Dealers drove their sample cars from the 
factory, hundreds of them, across any and 
every kind of roads and long distances, and 
in every letter and wire reporting those trips 
there was a ringing note of delight, exulta- 
tion and satisfaction. The Cleveland Six 
was everything and more than they had 
expected. And, knowing the men responsi- 
ble for it and building it, they had ex- 
pected much. 


The Cleveland Six brings the same report 
from those buyers who have been fortunate 


* enough to secure early deliveries. 


They write 
of its power which takes the loaded car flying 
over hills. They write of its flexibility, how 
quickly it steps out to speed. And they write 
of its comfort. Many say it is the easiest 
riding car they have ever sat in. All praise 
the beauty of the car, its graceful, dignified 
lines and the excellence of its finish. 


The Cleveland Six touring car, seating five, 
and the roadster, seating three, are upholstered 
in the best quality heavy hand-buffed leather 
and all equipment and fittings are of like char- 
acter. The price is only $1385, f. o. b. factory. 


A leading automobile distributing house in every principal city is now showing the 
Cleveland Six. You will feel rewarded for seeing the car and finding out all about it at once. 


Models and Prices 


Touring Car (Five Passengers) $1385 
Sedan (Five Passengers) 


Cleveland Automobile Co. 


Roadster (Three oan $1385 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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CHANDLER SIX 


M, SR AN 


For Its Ma 


rvelous Motor 


The Year’s Most Pleasing 
New Sedan 


HE season offers no other sedan so 

pleasing in the beauty of its lines 
and its furnishings as the new series 
Chandler Sedan. And there is none that 
may be compared with it at anything like 
its price. 

The new Chandler Sedan is the highest 
expression of years of development in the 
creation of closed bodies. It is beautiful to 
look at, and most comfortable to. ride in. 
It has style and refinement that must appeal 
to those who care for the finer things. 

This car seats seven persons most com- 
fortably, or five when the auxiliary chairs 
are not in use. The front seat is solid, 


not divided as in previous models, and the 
window posts are a permanent part of the 
body, not removable. The windows, 
however, may be lowered away or adjusted 
to suit the weather and the wish. The 
interior 1s upholstered in silk plush of 
pleasing pattern for cushions and plain 
tone for head lining. Interior fittings are 
in dull finish silver of Colonial design. 

Despite. the largest production in the 
history of the Chandler company, the 
demand for the new series sedan will 
quickly consume the production for weeks 
tocome. Your early order will be a safe- 
guard against disappointment. 


All Chandler bodies are mounted on the same standard Chandler 
chassis, famous for its marvelous motor 


SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1795 


Four-Passenger Roadster, $1795 


Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $1875 


Convertible Sedan, $2795 


Convertible Coupe, $2695 


Limousine, $3295 


(All prices f. o. b. Cleveland) 


Dealers tn all Principal Cities and Hundreds of Towns 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Export Department: 1790 Broadway, New York 


Cable Address: *CHANMOTOR" 


Egan Comes Down to Earth, by HonrwonTHy HALL 


zatched, and wasn’t sure. He watched 
Jronson plow ahead to the captaincy of 
chool teams, the presidency of school 
rganizations. Saw his name in the city 
'apers—first as a schoolboy star left- 
ye later as a guest at those junior 

airs worth chronicling socially. Plain- 
‘eld was a manufacturing city, there 
vere no finely drawn class distinctions; 
here was society—and there were the 
thers. Bronson was in society. 

In the meantime, the paternal shop 
ad prospered. Old Man Egan was 
nanufacturing first-grade machine tools, 
ind had organized a corporation paying 
wenty per cent. Offered bank Mid: other 
lirectorships, he shook his head. 

“I’ve got a single-track mind," said Old 
Man Egan, “with two trains on it now." 

At eighteen, when Bronson went to 
college, he was the most envied boy in 
Plainfield. Old Man Egan had over- 
trained him; but Old Man Egan never 
suspected it. 

“Now, boy,” said Old Man Egan at the 
station, “Th not go further with you. 
You're man grown; I’ve made of you all 
I can; the rest is yours. I'll give you 
no old woman's advice, neither. All I 
have to say to you is—be honest and be 
clean—and one virtue or the other will 
carry you through all but one trouble in a 
hundred. If the hundredth trouble ever 
comes—telegraph collect." 

Bronson never telegraphed, for his only 
trouble was that, due to Old Man Egan's 
care and foresight, he had too little to 
learn for his own benefit. He was a born 
student, a born athlete, a born flirt—and 
Old Man Egan had over-developed him. 
He had omitted only the final philosophy, 
the final factor of safety—that Bronson 
never need be on guard against his equals, 
but against his inferiors, for they were 
large in numbers, and more envious than 
schoolboys know how to be. 

Again the honors came to him with 
hardly an effort. Under the circumstances 
he was less offensively conceited than 
some other boys might have been; but, 
even so, success had. affected him more 
than he or Old Man Egan knew. He had 
accomplished much, but he still refused to 
recognize that there was any limit to 
what he might accomplish. 


WHEN Bronson graduated and came 

home, the city was his to command, 

and he right royal commanded it. His 
clothes were copied. by the younger set; 
his mannerisms were duplicated socially, 
ud financially he was at the top of the 
i heap. 

"And now," said Old Man Egan, 
"you'll put in three years studyin' 
management, and after that you'll be an 
| equal stockholder with me in an enter- 
| prise worth four hundred thousand dol- 
ars, what with foreign war orders and all. 
Kent and I've rigged up a working agree- 
ment—maybe we'll consolidate sometime, 
.and if we do you've got a gold mine. 
, Kent's only got a daughter." 

Bronson's eyes wavered. 

zt can't, Dad," he said. 

"Why not?" asked Old Man Egan, 
Without excitement. 

..Well—the war—” 

War? ]t won't last another six 
months." 

“It’s lasted ten months now, Dad. 

4 l*ll go another year, J think. They 


X 


want men to drive ambulances on the 
French front—men who can look after 
their own cars. If you don’t mind, I'd 
rather go over—” 

“For the fun of it, Bronson, or to help?” 

“To— For the fun of it, Dad, and to 
help, too. Why, with the practice I’ve 
had in running things—” 


Old Man Egan sighed. "I'll have to 
ask Perkins. It’s too much for me, 
Bronson. I can decide things for me, 


and I can decide things for you, but when 
it comes to a matter between you and 
me, we'll ask George Perkins." 

The old lawyer, when consulted, pon- 
dered only briefly. 

“Let the boy go, Egan,” he said. “I’ve 
been wanting to tell you something like 
this for the last five years. It'll take the 
raw edges off him and knock some of the 
damned conceit out of him. And he needs 
it more than any other boy I ever knew.” 

So the boy went, but Old Man Egan 
never spoke to Perkins again as long as 


he lived. 
IV 


NOY presently, when the Honorable 
George Perkins had exhausted all the 
known formulas of welcome, he leaned 
back in his swivel chair and looked over 
Bronson Egan’s head and out of a window 
badly in need of washing. He was a 
grizzled campaigner of the law, bushy- 
browed over clear gray eyes; he stood six 
feet two without a stoop, and with author- 
ity lurking in every inch of him. 

“If you're trying to make it easy for 
me, Judge,—don’t bother. I’ve heard a 
rumor or two, as it is. Is Egan’s... in 
trouble? Why didn’t you cable me?" 

The old man nodded, almost guiltily. 

*[ hate to tell you so, but it looks bad, 
Bronson,—bad. I didn't cable because 
until March there was a chance of getting 
out of it whole some way or other; and un- 
til two weeks ago there was a chance of 
saving something. I’m the executor, 
Bronson; you couldn't have helped a 
mite. And it was so mixed up I couldn't 
have told you much of it by cable— 
not with my income." 

* Well—what is it?" 

The Honorable George filled a very un- 
fashionable corncob. ‘I don't know how 
much you know about the fracas your 
father and I had when you went away. 
It nearly broke his heart to have you go, 
and he asked me what I thought about it. 
I told him he'd been a fool. He'd brought 
you up to be a boy with more possibilities 
than anyone else in this town—and with a 
bigger swelled head. Not that you hadn't 
earned it; but you had it. I told him to 
let you go, because it would take the con- 
ceit out of you, and I guess it has." 

“Yes,” said Bronson under his breath, 
“T guess it has." 

“So we had a fracas . . . and I left the 
old house.” Egan started. “Yes, we 
didn't see much of each other after that. 
And then last November"—the judge 
coughed heavily—''he made me sole ex- 
ecutor. He sent me a message before he 
died. Told me he couldn't forgive me, not 
for thinking what I did, but for admitting 
it. Said he knew it was my honest opinion, 
and—" The judge coughed again. 
“Oh, hang it all, Rican, he said he 
knew, no matter what had gone between 
us, Id take care of your interests as 
though they were my own." 
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HIGH SCHOOL 


COURSE IN 


TWO YEARS 


YOU ARE BADLY if you lack 
HANDICAPPED P2 School 
You cannot attain business or social 
prominence, You are barred from 
a successful business career, from 
the leading professions, from well- 
paid civil service jobs, from teaching 
and colles> entrance. In fact, em- 
ployers of practically all worth-while 
positions demand High School train- 
ing. You can’t hope to succeed in 
the face of this handicap. But you 
can remove it. Let the American 
School help you. 


FIT YOURSELF FOR A 
BIG FUTURE This Course, 


which has been 
prepared by some of America's leading pro- 

essors, will broaden your mind, and make 
you keen, alert and capable. It is complete, 
simplified and up-to-date. It covers all sub- 
jects given in a resident school and meets all 
requirements of a High School training, 
From the first lesson to the last you are 
carefully examined and coached. 


USE SPARE TIME ONLY 


Most people idle away hours a week, 
Probably you do. Use only one-fifth of your 
wasted hours for study and you can remove 
your present handicap within two . You 
will enjoy the lessons and the Knowledge 

e gain will well repay the time spent 


YOU RUN NO 
RISK So that you may see for 


«— how Sores h "e 
omplete our tri 
we invite you to take ten lessons i 
School Co ^ pe fut 


ol Course—or any course of specia 

training in the coupon below—before decid- 

ing whether you wish to continue. If you 
ot then fied, we will refund your 


AMERICAN $CHOOL 
CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. H—18 Chicago, Illinois 


Explain how I can qualif. 
for the position shocked. 


. . High School Graduate .. La 
. » , Electrical Engineer 
. . Elec. Light & Power Supt. 
. . . Hydroelectric Engineer 
- . Telephone Engineer 
«. Telegraph Engineer 
. . » Wireless Operator 
. -Architect 
. -. Building Contractor 
. . Civil Engineer 
+ + Structural Engineer 
++ . Mechanical Engineer 
. » Shop Superintendent 
. » „Steam Engineer 
- - Draftsman and Designer 


wyer 

++ . Business Manager 

«+ . Certified Pub. Accountant 
+ Accountant and Auditor 
. . Bookkeeper 

+. -Stenographer 

» «Fire Insurance Expert 

. Sanitary Engineer 

. » . Master Plumber 

. + Heating & Vent. Engineer 

. » . Automobile Engineer 

. . „Automobile Repairman 

. . Airplane Mechanic 

+ . -General Education Course 

*» . Common School Branches 
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My Own” 


Consider the sense of pride that 
each employe feels in having a 
clean, sanitary individual Steel 
Locker in which to keep be- 
longings during working hours. 
It prevents petty thefts—re- 
duces fire hazards—encourages 
habits of neatness and order— 
and instills the finest spirit of 
loyalty and co-operation. 


are the result of years of specializing 
in this particular line. Made of 
smooth sheet steel with welded joints 
and richly enameled. Adjustable 
legs. Multiple locking device oper- 
ating with one turn of the key. 
Fire and theft proof. Standard- 
ized units—easily installed by any- 
one. 


Send for Booklet 

It illustrates and describes all styles 
of MEDART Steel Lockers for offices, 
factories, stores, clubs, schools and gym- 
nasiums. Inform yourself. Get the facts. 
Clip and mail the coupon below. We also 
make Steel Shelving, Racks and Bins for 
storage, stock-room or office. State if 
interested. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
3520 DeKalb St. St. Louis, Mo. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
ı 3520 De Kalb St. St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send your free booklet describing 
Medart Steel Lockers. We employ about 


We are interested in Steel Shelving, Racks, 
Bins (Please check) 
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“Why, Uncle George! Why—I didn't 


know you'd—separated! 

The judge verified it with a gesture. 

“Well—as far as the will was concerned, 
I guess I gave you the gist of it in my let- 
ters last fall. The house went to the City 
Hospital; all his cash and securities went 
to the county orphanage; and he left 
you all his stock in the Egan Company.” 

“He owned all the shares but about 
fifty, didn’t he?” Egan’s tone was im- 
portant. 

“Wait a minute. Along about Febru- 
ary last year, Bronson, money got pretty 
tight. The Old Man went to the banks. 
And a long time ago the banks wanted 
your father to play with ’em, and he 
wouldn’t. So when he wanted favors from 
'em, they sort of held him up. . . . I don't 
mean they took any advantage of him, but 
they held him to collateral. "He borrowed 
a hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and 
he put up a hundred and fifty thousand 
of E an Company stock as collateral. 
Paid jm note when it was due, and then 
borrowed more. Left the stock as col- 
lateral again. 


“The business was expanding too fast— 
what it really needed was more capital. 
But the Old Man wouldn't let anybody 
else in. And then, all of a sudden, the in- 
fluenza got him. Your dad was sick an 
awful long time, Bronson. There was one 
of those notes due—for a hundred thou- 
sand this time—and it wasn't paid. So, 
finally—while the Old Man was still too 
sick to know what was going on—the bank 
got a judgment and sold the collateral." 


ESAN'S eyes were blinking, and his 
lips were curved in a faint, mirth- 
less smile. Some of the importance had 
slip ed away from him. 

Fhe bank sold the collateral, did it?” 
he echoed, with curious emphasis. “A 
hundred and fifty thousand par value? 
What bank was it?” 

“Kent’s bank. Citizens’ Trust.” 

“Kents bank? Kents bank! H’m! 
Who bought the stock?” 

“Eddie Macklin.” 

“What!” Egan was half out of his chair. 

“Sit down, Bronson. . . . Yes, Macklin 
bought it.” 

Egan began to grow red. 

“And you let that little skunk—you 
let anybody get away from my father 
what he’d slaved a lifetime to get? What 
does that mean, Uncle George? Doesit 
mean I’ve lost that much? Does it? Lost 
more than half of my inheritance? Why 
didn’t some of his friends protect him? 
Why didn’t you buy it in to protect him?” 

“Softly, boy, softly! I was laid up 
with the influenza for two months my- 
self, Bronson. And friends didn’t count 
for much just then. It was devil take the 
hindmost.” 

“T see.” Egan was suddenly ve 

uiet. ‘So, to pay a hundred-thousand- 
dollar note for the company, my father 
had to lose three fifths of all its stock— 
for just how much?” 

“It brought a hundred and seventy- 
five thousand.” 

“What?” blazed Egan. “When it was 
worth two or three times as much?” 

“Easily.” 

“How in thunder could it go as low as 
that, Uncle George? It’s an outrage— 
it’s robbery! I don't understand that at 
all!” There was very little importance 


left in him now; he was as baffled and 
helpless as any boy of his age should 
properly have been in the face of such 
calamity. 
The judge shrugged his shoulders. 
“I wasn't around at the time. But 
after I got out of bed I heard that only a 
few people attended the auction—there 
were a foe of rumors that the company 
was in bad shape, and there was talk 
about labor troubles, and one thing and 
another. There was a balance due your 
father’s estate of sixty thousand dollars or 
so after the auction, but that’s cash, so it 
to the orphanage. All you get out of 
it is the rest of his stock, Bronson—about 
a two-fifths interest.” 


GAN’S expression” was remarkable. 
He looked as though he had been 
caught in a personal misdemeanor—as 
though some measure of shame had accrued 
to himself. “Weve got to do something 
about this, Uncle George. Somebody must 
have started those rumors on purpose.” 
He thought fleetingly of Henderson, but 
realized that he was merely swayed by 
personal distaste. “Weve got to get busy 
uick. It couldn't have been Eddie 
acklin’s own money, could it?" 

“Not all of it. He gave it out that 
twenty-five thousand of it was his own, 
and the balance was trust funds. He’s 
trustee for two or three estates. 

2 an plese’: es E SN 

e old lawyer wi is spectacles. 
*Bronson, in all his life ode dad 
never had a strike. . . . A couple of 
days after he died the directors had a 
meeting and elected Garrity president, to 
fill the unexpired term. at looked all 
right. sy hy Ae been superintendent of 
the plant for fifteen years. But inside of a 
week, the men went out in a body.” 

“What for?” 

“More money. Garrity wanted to 
fight, and the directors backed him up. 

e strike lasted a week.” 

“T see. Who were the directors, Uncle 
George? The same seven?” 

“No. I got out four years ago. ... 
Why, you and Kent—and you were both 
away; Garrity, Macklin—he was elected 
to ice your dad; Johansen, Richards, 
and Garverick." 

"Kent? How'd he get on the board? 
And Eddie— Good lord!” 

"Kent was elected two years ago. 
If your dad had lived, I think there'd 
have been a consolidation. As for Eddie, 
Ive just told you that he bought the 
stock that was held as collateral. Well, 
the men came back, but there wasn't 
a friendly feeling. And by and by the 
men began to quit, and look for other jobs. 
Then the deliveries of steel stopped; so 
Garrity just closed down—he had to. 
Well, the plant closed on November gth, 
and on November 11th came the armis- 
tice. From that day the Government was 
interested in stopping production. So they 
canceled all the unfinished orders." 

"Wasn't there anything but govern- 
ment business?" 

“A lot of reservations, Bronson, but no 
men and no steel. Henderson made a big 
roar about being ready for peace time pro- 
duction; Kent's factory was ready; the 
Egan Company was paralyzed. And 
then, on the 9th of December, the city 
killed the lease." He chewed his lips 
reflectively. 
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Columbia S1X 


For the Mechanically Inclined 
Timken Axles — Wein gp red Red Seal 
Motor — Detroit Pressed Steel Company 
Frame?-Radiator with “Sylphon” Thermo- 
statically Controlled Shutters—Spicer Uni- 
cornet Joints—Borg & Beck p —Detroit 
Products Company's prings—Gem- 
mer Stearing Gear—Auto Lite Starting & 
Atwater-Kent Ignition — Strom- 
berg uretor — Prest -O- Lite stones : 
Battery—Painting and Trimming ay Th 
American Auto Trimming Co. anta- 
sote Top. 


Prices — Five-Passenger Touring 
Car, $1695.00; Four-Passenger 
Sport Model (Five wire wheels 
included), $1845.00; Three-Pas- 
senger Roadster (Five steel disc 
wheels included), $1845.00; Three- 
Passenger Cou . $2850.00; Five- 
Passenger Pouring Sedan, 
$2850.00; Prices F. O. B. Detroit 


It’s Good—and Makes Good 


A clear, Fall day for country driving. A Columbia 
Six. There's a combination that is good clear through. 


Just a touch of exhilaration in the air, a touch of 
action—and lots of action in the car—elastic, re- 
sponsive, enduring. 

There'& beauty in the colors of the hillsides—and 
there's approval and anticipation in the eyes of 
passers-by. 

At times when negotiating some bumpy road without 
discomfort, a slant or straight-up climb, the Columbia 
owner wonders how it is that one car can be built to 
give such undiluted pleasure—how it can be ALL 
good. 

Technical reasons there must be. And so there are. 


But for the average driver, though he knows that the 
Columbia Six is built only of the best parts manu- 
factured—for him, well—it’s the untiring, easy rid- 
ing; the beauty; the positive.7oy of driving—it is 
goodness making good—that pleases. 


COLUMBIA MOTORS Co. 
DETROIT, U. S. A. 


Egan Comes Down to Earth, by Hor wonTHy HALL 


“The city’d leased your dad eight acres 
for ninety-nine years at a dollar a year. 
That was when you were a baby—when 
Plainfield was crazy to get manufacturers 
here. There was a provision that the 


lant had to be in operation continuously., 


Thirty consecutive days of idleness 
operated as a cancellation.” 

Egan was again royal. 

“And with my father giving his house 
and every cent of his money to the city, 
they went ahead and canceled—” 

“Yes; the city had a right to do it. 
That land would fetch fifty thousand a 
year in the market, and—’ 

“Who engineered it? Eddie?” 

“Yes; he’s city counsel. He’s the only 
one who could do it.” 


ESAN pounded the desk with his closed 
fist. "I wouldn't trust that man—” 

“I know, Bronson, and after the year he 
spent in this office, neither would I, gen- 
erally speaking—but you've got to give 
the devil his due. It was his official 
duty. And it meant his losing the twenty- 
five thousand he’d put into Egan stock 
himself, as well as ihe hundred and fifty 
thousand he’d invested out of his trust 
funds. It looks like the one really big 
thing Eddie ever did. Don’t blame him 
this time. I’m damned if I know who 
to blame. Nobody, I guess. It’s just our 
cussed bad luck.” 

When Egan spoke, after a prolonged 
hiatus, it was with a reminiscence of his 
father’s calmness. 

“What’s happened to the plant?” 

“Dismantled. The company’s liquidat- 


ing. No other site ready, no possibility of 


building right away, no orders—nothing. 
The directors voted to dissolve. Sellin 
the machinery now. Kent’s going to build 
a model factory there when labor gets 
easier—he’s taken a long lease at fifty 
thousand flat.” 

“Do you know the company’s financial 
condition ?" 

*"There'll be nothing left. The assets 
won't any more than equal the liabilities, 
if they do that—even counting the 
patents. All the profits had been going 
into expansion—and now it's a question 
of the price of scrap—half-finished prod- 
ucts and war machinery. They were 
making ordnance stuff, you know." 

"Can the company sell my father's 
patents? Didn't he leave me his—" 

“He left you all his interest in the Egan 


Company. That turned out to be less 
than half what he must have expected 
you’d get. The company owned the 


atents. You’re only a minority stock- 
older now.” 

Egan passed his hand over his forehead. 

“What have I got to live on then, 
Uncle George?” 

The lawyer’s voice was very kind. 

“T really don’t know, Bronson. You 
get your father’s personal effects and 
some stock in the Egan Company, and 
that’s all. And the stock’s worth about 
ten cents on the hundred dollars. Have 
you saved anything yourself?” 

“Only about three hundred. . . . It’s 
just as well you didn’t try to cable me 
all that.” 

“I thought you'd say so. . . . What do 
you think of doing, Bronson?" 

Egan shook his head doggedly. All his 


perspective was gone, all his unearned 
glory. 


“I don't know. . . . I can't decide any- 
thing just yet. It's come on me too 
sud enly. ut of course, with my experi- 
ence— 

“Yes, it oughtn’t to be much trouble 
for you to find a job, Bronson." 

an looked at him quizzically. 

«Job? Well—not exactly. I'll work out 
something, Uncle George. But it'll be 
my own business. I hardly think I'd care 
to go to work for anybody else.” 

he lawyer cleared his throat. “Where 
are you staying to-night?” 

“Plainfield House: I guess. I'll look 
for something cheaper to-morrow.” 

“Can you dine with me and spend the 
evening, boy?” 

"['ll dine with you, Uncle George, of 
course, but I can't spend the evening.” 

"Other engagements so soon?" 

'The son of Old Man Egan stood up. 
Brought up in luxury, trained for power, 
a cavalier of the clouds by recent pro- 
fession, and cast adrift in the world at 
twenty-five without capital and without 
prospects— Bronson laughed as spon- 
taneously as a child. 

"Right-o, Uncle George. I'm going to a 
dance." The mere mention of it started 
him to wondering hopefully whether he 
should see again the stranger who had 
looked as though she understood things. 


V 


A EGAN approached the corner of 
Vine Street he was gradually aware of 
a soft and fitful illumination, not caused 
by any celestial body; and as he peered 
with quickening imagination through the 
summer night fe came in view of an ex- 
tended lawn, dotted with fine old trees—a 
lawn lying dark as velvet beneath the 
swaying tremulousness of dozens of 
apanese lanterns. As Egan paused to 
look, he was bewildered to perceive that 
back among the elms, where the Kents’ 
house had been, was a new white mansion, 
glimmering now with lights from every 
window. 

Across the lawn a girl was sauntering 
here and there about the grounds. Now 
she had perceived him; she was coming to- 
ward him, and he was involuntarily afire 
with the flame that is Youth before age or 
wisdom dampens it. As Egan stepped 
over the hedge, the girl stopped with a 
little cry—ran forward. 

“Why—Bronson!” she said. 

Bronson took her into his arms; held 
her soft, warm daintiness to him for the 
space of a single heartbeat; kissed her. 

They stood then in a partnership of 
embarrassment, with memory rushingly 
alive within them. 

Egan spoke first. 

«When did you build this house, Mary?” 

“It’s just finished. . . . This is the 
housewarming to-night.” 

“Tt looks like a fine house—from here,” 
said Egan, and added with a queer 
inflection, “Your father must have kept 
the factory fires burning, from the looks 
of things.” His tone changed abruptly. 
* You're not... engaged . . . or anything 
yet, are you?” 

She laughed lightly. ‘Whatever made 
you ask that?” 

"Something Judge Perkins said at 
dinner, that's all." 

“Am I supposed to be... engaged?” 

“That seemed to be the idea.” 
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4 Gilt Suggestions a 


A delightful ramble through the 
Daniel Low “Book of 10,000 Gifts" 
makes it easy to express your Xmas 
good wishes exactly as you would like 
—without leaving your easy chair! 

A few words written on a printed 
form, and your holiday shopping is 
happily completed. 

For more than half a century the 
house of Daniel Low & Company has 
been building a country-wide friend- 
ship with over 100,000 families. Its 
very foundation is our ability to sup- 
ply in an unusually convenient way a 
splendid variety of unique gifts. Prices 
are naturally lower than those of small- 
er or local concerns. 

Here are just a few things to help 
you "Shop Early" pleasantly: 


Writing Case $2.75 


, Increases the pleasure of letter writ- 
ing by its usefulness and dignified 
beauty. Fine black leather with moiré 
lining. Has blotter pad, note paper, 
envelopes, two pockets, leather-covered 
calender. Stamp book and Pe loo} 
6” x 814” closed. Mention No. L993. 


Presto Cigarette Case 


For any smoker! 
Press button and 
“Presto” it opens in- 
vitingly. Extra thin 
model, hammered de- 
sign all over. Size 
closed 3” x 4”. 

Very heavy sterling 


$e» $167 


Same, heavy silver 
plate; No. 96200... 9590 


Electric 
Boudoir Lamp 


Let your good wishes 
glow through the flowered 
silk shade of this dainty 
silver-plated Boudoir 
lamp. Electric, 14" high, 
shade 8” diameter, tan, 
blue or old rose. Complete with cord 
and plug. Mention color and $5600 
No. 21500. 
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Book Ends 


—A thoughtful 
holiday remem- 
brance. The simple 
beauty of the heavy, 
finely finished brass. 
and carefully worked pierced decoration 
is unusually attractive. 5” 7 
high. Mention No. 2392.... s 


Send for "Book of 10,000 Gifts" 


—A 200-page ''store- 

house" of jewelry, silver- 
ware,leather goods, novel- 
ties, unusual gifts of all 
kinds, priced lower than 
customary; suitable for 
nll purses. 
[4 Satisfaction with each 
article guaranteed and 
f also safe delivery, charges 
paid. 


If interested in truth about diamonds, 
ask also for special Diamond Book. 


—Tear off the coupon now. 
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Please 
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City & State . 
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Make this a 


CALIFORNIA 
Winter 


Run away from the snow, the cold and the 
coal bills, to where you may play golf and polo— 
where you may ride horseback, or motor over 
perfect highways. 

The sunshine, the bracing air, will help repair 
the wear of work and worry. 


You may live at resort hotels, inland or beside 
asummer sea. Or occupy your own bungalow. 


En route visit the national parks, national mon- 
uments, and other winter resorts. See Hawaii, too. 

Ask for booklets **California for the Tourist’? and 
**Hawaii.'"" Let the local ticket agent help plan your trip 
—or apply to the nearest Consolidated Ticket Office—or 
address nearest Travel Bureau, United States Railroad 
Administration, 646 Transportation Bldg., Chicago; 143 
Liberty St., New York City;602 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga. Please indicate the places you wish to see en route. 


Invest Your Spare Time 


It’s Worth Money to Me 


WEEN it comes to investing money—we' ve all about gone the limit 
with Liberty Bonds and Victory Notes. But the investing of 
SPARE TIME is a different story. The coupon below will bring you some valuable 


You have some ODD HOURS that are worth | Fil it out end retara t TODAY. nee time. 


at kes 30:91. PO O me Hrs setae RA 

Each month you can rom $5.00 to $25.00 | A 19. 

to your regular income by representing The | 1u —— Babin eru 

American Magazine, Woman's Home Companion, Landi BiU itu Mns ware i4. Plasidor it Dis, 
I 


Collier's—The National Weekly, and Farm and 
Fireside in your locality. bnnc a À 
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“Oh, Bronson!” 

“Well, why don’t you deny it?” 

“Don’t be silly! Des sit down some- 
where, shall we?" She drew him beside 
her to a bench under a patriarchal elm; 
the sheer radiance of a single golden 
lantern fell across her face, etherealizing 
it. She was a dark-eyed little girl, black- 
haired and  princess-like, Noedertupy 
delicate of feature and complexion. 
didn't ask you to come early to talk about 
me; I asked you to talk about you. Tell 
me all about it while I've got you to 
myself!" 

“All about what, Mary?” 

"Everything you've done!" 

“I couldn't do that if I talked for the 
next twenty years. But in general— 
why, I drove an ambulance for three 
months, and then I got into the French 
Flying Corps. I had a year and a half 
there, and then switched to ours." 

“Oh, I know that! Did you—did you 
get a lot of Huns?" 

“Eleven altogether—that is, eleven 
officially. Seven for France, and four for 
us. Actually, I got nineteen." 


"WE ARE proud of you, Bronson. 
You're the only birdman we've got. 
And your dear little ribbon! What's 
that for?" 

“T’ll show you the citation sometime," 
said Egan. ‘‘Who’s coming to-night? 
The old crowd?” 

“Pretty nearly. There are some awfully 
nice new ones, though. Martha’s sweet, 
isn't she? And she dances— Oh! That's 
something you forgot. Aren't you going 
to ask me for a dance?” 

“T told you I—" 

ds but you could sit out, couldn't 

ou 

“I hardly thought that would be fair 
to the other fellows.” 

"Stupid! You can have three, just 
three. . . . What makes you so solemn, 
Bronson." 

"Am I? Thinking, probably." 

*Well—if it's about me—” 

_“No,” said Egan, untactfully truthful, 
“it wasn't." 

She smiled straight up at him. 

“What were you thinking then—and 
not about me? Somebody so much 
nicer? Somebody you met in France; 
some awfully nice nurse, or—" 

“No—just about Judge Perkins, and 
poor old Stanley Adams, and—" 

“Oh!” She compressed her lips a 
trifle. *You—you haven't been back long 
enough yet, Í suppose. . . . Mr. Adams 
came home last January." 

“T know." 

"He's on the ‘Times’ again, and I 
might as well tell you—nobody that i5 
anybody has anything to do with him, 
Bronson. You can't afford it. He's a dis- 
grace to Plainfield? He—” 

Egan's voice had more than a trace of 
obstinacy in it. “He used to live with 
us. He was mighty kind to me, Mary." 

“That doesn't make any difference. 
He's a disgrace! It's notorious! So you 
can imagine what J thought this after- 
noon. And to have Martha see you!" 

"Somebody had to help him. I'm 
glad I was there. And your friend Martha 
didn't look as though she thought I'd de- 
graded myself, if it comes down to that." 

She stamped her foot. "Bronson! 
What is the matter with you?" 


Egan Comes Down to Earth, by Hotwortuy HALL 


He forced a laugh. 

“Overcome by the past, I guess." 

There was a prolonged silence. The 
girl, who had become extraordinarily 
prave touched his arm. Glancing down, 

e found her as serious as himsell 

“Bronson,” she whispered. 

“Yes?” 

“I don't want to hurt you—I don't 
want you to think I haven't liked you— 
I don't want you to— Oh, Bronson dear, 
I know what's kept you so solemn— 
not solemn, exactly, 
thinking of it too, dear, and I like you so 
much . . . but it's been so long, and so 
many, many things have changed, and 
we've both grown up. I—I said I'm not 
engaged. . . . It isn't announced yet, 


ut— 

"Oh!" said Egan. His jaw came for- 
ward the merest trifle. Didn't you know 
I was expecting to marry you?” he 
demanded. His mind was struggling to 
include this final collapse of his lordly 
visionings. 

“We were both to be perfectly free, 
Bronson, if—” 

“We had an understanding!” he said 
quietly. “Had you forgotten it?” 

“Don’t quarrel with me, dear! Not 
to-night of all nights in the world! Can’t 
you understand? I couldn’t bear not 
to have you know it. I—” 

"I've loved you,” he said. “I always 
loved you. Ever since the day I licked 
Eddie Macklin for you. Remember it? 
He bit me, too. . . . I’ve got the scar on 
my ear yet. That’s a long time, Mary... . 
You used to be in the air with me. You—” 
He tugged at an inner pocket, pulled out a 
bit of faded, discolored fabric, and held it 


. “I never went up once without 


She plucked at it nervously. “Why— 
Whit is it?” 

“Handkerchief, one of yours. I stole 
it that last night.” 

“Really?” te was a woebegone little 
object now, but the souls of eleven 
Huns were, in a manner of speaking, of- 
ficially bound up in it, and the girl 
who had owned it was stirred. 

“Why—why, Bronson, isn’t that— 
that stain in the corner—” 

“Just a little blood,” he said. “That 
was the day I got my wound stripe; he 
caught me in the shoulder. Let me have 
it again, please. .. . So you couldn't wait?" 

“Oh, Bronson, please!” 

“Who is it, Mary? I want to know. 
Don’t you think I’m enticed to that 
much?’ 

She lifted her face to him, and Egan 
saw that her eyes were wet. “It’s— 


it’s Eddie Macklin,” she whispered. 


"THE son of Old Man Egan flinched; 
then he put out his hand. 

“Its not," he said quietly. “That’s 
what Judge Perkins said, too,—but it's 
not!” 

“Bronson, you're hurting me!” 
But—” 


to marry you. 
“Bronson dear," she choked, “I can’t.” 
The son of Old Man’ Egan felt all the 
violent arbitrariness of his nature leaping 
to the surface. He forgot that her father 
was an officer of the bank which had 


but—I’ve been. 
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The people of this country de- 
mand of the Bell System the best 
possible telephone service. The 
one endeavor of the company, its 
only reason for existence, is to 
give the best possible service. 

Every dollar the Bell System 
receives goes to provide tele- 
phone service. 

Its entirereceipts are expended 
on operation, upkeep and devel- 
opment. More half goes 
directly to labor. The remain- 
der is expénded for materials, 
forthe maintenance of plant and 
equipment, for the interest on 
money borrowed, for dividends 
on the investments of tens of 
thousands of shareholders, and 
for the payment of taxes assessed 
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Every Dollar Goes for Service 


by public authorities. In its last 
analysis all telephone money 
goes for wages; wages for labor 
and wages for the necessary 
capital which investors have put 
to work in the Bell System. 
The telephone management 
is the agent of the public. It is 
entrusted with the task of pro- 
viding the quality of service the 
intelligent public demands. The 
wages of loyal, well-trained em- 
ployees and the wages of the 
capital that provide the finest of 
mechanical equipment and most 
efficient operation, must be paid. 
As a public servant, one duty of 
the telephone management is to 
obtain rates sufficient to pay for 
these necessities of service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 


Good-paying positions in the best studios in the coun- 
try awalt men and women who themselves 
. For 25 years we have successfully taught 
hy, Photo- 
lor Work 
week. We assist them 


at pay. erms 
easy; inexpensive. Largest and best school of its 
Kind. Write for catalog today. 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
Box A. M. 780, Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois 


Copy this Sketch 


and let me see what you can 
do with it. Many newspa- ON 


per artists earning $30.00 to 
mail. PICTURE CHARTS 
make original drawing easy 
to learn. Send sketch of 
Uncle Sam with 6c in stamps 
for sample Picture Chart, list 


d of 
students, examples of their work and evidence 


su 
of what you too can accomplish. Please state your age. 


*CAe Landon School 


of CARTOONING and ILLUSTRATING 
1246 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Reconstruction work to be done 
in Europe and expansion of our 
foreign trade means & ter 
demand than ever before for men 
trained as traffic experts. Great 
plante working overtime — raw 
materials shipped in — finished 
products ship out — carloads, 
trainloads, shiploads going 
North, East, South, West—con- 
tracts p not on price basis, 
but for quick delivery—that is 
the condition we are 4 

“We must have efficient traffic 
men" say manufacturers, job- 
bers, railroads, ship owners. 
Hundreds are needed where one 
is available. This is the chance 
for ambitious men to rise to 
higher positions—to get into an 
uncrowded calling—to have the 
specialized knowledge which 
commands big salaries, 


Train by Mail Under 
LaSalle Experts 


This opportunity is yours now. 
Train while you hold your pres- 
ent 2. Only your spare - 
requ to become proficien 
every branch of Traffic, 

Learn from men who have held 
or are among those now holdi 
the papers pusitiops in the field. 
Get practical training—the train- 
ing which equipe you to step into 
one of the highest places. This is 
what LaSalle experte offer you. 

They will lain every pe 
conce ht Rates, Classi- 
ficatione, Tariffe, Bills of Lading, 
Routing, Claims, Dem 


Express Rawa 
R. R. Organization, Regulation 
and Management, Laws of 
Carriers, Interstate Commerce 
Rulings, etc. etc. ^ 

How many men are expert on 
even one of these subjects? You 
will be made proficient in all. 

And here ís something more— 
your enrollment gives you free 
the privileges of our 
Consulting Service 
you need help on any special 
business problem. 

Over 800 people here—300 busi- 
ness experts among them — are 
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A Bigger Job Yours—If You Master 


. Traffic Management 


ready to put you on the road that 
leads directly to advancement. 
Get this complete, combined ex- 
perience of many authorities, all 
given in easily understood form. 


No Large Fees 


The total cost is small. Your 
increase in earnings will soon 
ÁN it (see in next column what 

cMullen, Wright and other 
members say). also you can 
pay on easy terms—a little each 
month if you wish. No hardship 
in getting this training. Any 
man can afford it. And the time 
is now—when the great move- 
ment in business i8 beginning. 
Give a few hours weekly of 
spare time for a few months — 
and get a salary. 


Send the Coupon and 
Get All the Facts 

Your request wil) bring com- 

plete information. We will tell 


you just what the course offers 
in every detail; all about the 


get 
ing the coupon implies no obliga- 
Uon apan ag Mail it today. 
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B. S. McMullen was a freight 
checker on the docks at Seattle, 

Tw after beginning the La- 
Salle € in Interstate 
and Traffic Managment he 


was 
appointed General Freight and 


He said that it would ba 
taken ^pa OM 
advance if he had merely 

mork and 


LaSalle experts helped him to 
reach the top in the space of months, 


Experts on Interstate Commerce are: 


Wm. Ritchie, Vice-President and 
Traffic Manager, Philadelphia Lawn 


. E. Hamilton, Traffic Manager 
Retail Merchants Association of 
Canada. 


Mr. Hamilton says: “I cannot speak 


high) institution, Th 

ped, ia up-to-date, authentic, and 
is that 1 did not take it up five 
years ago. 

The success these men have 
made can be 
other ambitious man who will do 
as they did—train! ^ 
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EXTENSION UNIVERS 


“The World's Greatest Extension University’ 


| omne uem 
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Chtef of 
Subscription N, 
Staf, Desk 28A 
The Crowell 
Publishing Co. 
381 Fourth Avenue 
New York City v 
Iamtaktng''One M tnute XN 
Now" to ask you for par- 
ticulars how I can earn &5.00 y 
to $20.00 a month as your tep- 
resentative. 


ONE MINUTE NOW 


« will put you in the way to earn from $5.00 

N, to $20.00 a month, in your spare time, 
acting as our representative for The 
« American Magazine, Woman's 
Home Companion, Collier's 


Weekly and Farm and Fireside. 
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helped to ruin him. He forgot that he 
was without money, without a certain 
future, without a moral right to commit 
himself to matrimony before he had dem- 
onstrated that at least he could support 
himself. 4 

“You will,” he said. “You will. Or 
else: you lied with your lips when you 
kissed me!” 

They were both on their feet; the girl 
frightened, palpitant, and Egan passion- 
grim. 

“Bronson”? 

He stepped toward her. 

“Bronson! Don’t!” 

She was in his arms, helpless. 

“Never again until you ask it, Mary, — 
but this time—” 

“Bronson Egan! Don't you dare!" 

“Tve dared too long to have any fears 
left, Mary." He bent, and while she 
fought furiously against him, kissed her 
hair, her forehead—then, as she suddenl 
went limp in his arms, her lips. e 
released her. “PIl not ask your pardon, 
either. ... Nor will I lay a finger on you 
ever again so long as I live—without 

ou ask it. But Ill wait until the minister 
hai said ‘Amen’ to you and some other 
man before I stop waiting for you, and 
that’s the solemnest promise I ever made. 
. . . We'll wait until you're yourself, and 
then go in. . . . I'll not be mean enough to 
sit out dances with you while there are 
men who want to dance them, but you'll 
not forget I love you?" 

“I loathe you!" she gasped. 

* [t's practically the same thing," said 
Egan, unsteadily. “And now T you’re 
steady again—poor, dear little girl— 
let’s go to your party. Not steady yet? 
I'll help you.... There's my arm, My 
Take it before I put it around you. 
Good! Take your time, dear, there's no 
hurry. That's it. Save your strength for 
your party. Tell me— Oh, talk to me 
about anything just as long as you talk 
and forget how rough I've been to you— 
you darling!" 

(To be continued) 


“THE Strange Girl in the Amber- 
Colored Gown" is the title of next 
month's instalment of “Egan,” the 
new Holworthy Hall serial. “Egan” 
is not only a good story—it is a very 
timely one. 


Woolworth's 
Successor 


(Continued from page 16) 


which would function with a maximum of 
efficiency and economy. — Woolworth's 
average profit per sale is half a cent. 

Mr. Woolworth once told me that the 
turning-point in his career did not come 
until he land, at the expense of a break- 
down that almost cost him his life, that 
there were things other people could do 
as well as he could himself. He added: 

“I then learned to entrust duties to 
other people. So long as I was obsessed 
with the idea that I must attend person- 
ally to everything, large-scale success was 
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impossible. A man must select able lieu- 
tenants or associates and give them power 
and responsibility." 

It was just bn this that young 
Parson became associated with Wool- 
worth. The association came about in a 
funny way. 

Among those who replied to the Parson 
Want Ad was “F. W. Woolworth, 280 
Broadway, New York City.” With Par- 
son, salary was secondary to opportunity. 
Born in Toronto, Canada, in 1872, his 
father, Henry E. Parson, was at one time 
called “The Oil King of Canada,” but 
fires twice destroyed his properties at 
Petrolia, and oil was struck at Oil City, 
Pennsylvania, causing a collapse in the 
price of oil to twenty-five cents a barrel, 
which shattered his fortune, causing him 
to move to Watertown, New York, where 
Hubert lived until he was seven. The 
family then moved to Brooklyn. On 
graduating from high school, in 1889, the 
lad immediately took the first job he 
found, as office boy in the Atlantic Chemi- 
cal Works, at four dollars a week. When 
only nineteen, he was invited, although 
he was without capital, to become partner 
in a chicory importing business, and every- 
thing was progressing smoothly until the 
McKinley tariff put raw chicory on the 
free list and thus killed the enterprise. 


“I WAS now about twenty and felt that 
it was time to get into something 
really worth while, something with a 
promising future,” said Mr. Parson. “I 
started an advertising campaign, naming 
only twelve dollars as the salary I wanted, 
though I had been making much more 
than that. When I called on F. W. Wool- 
worth he asked me brusquely, ‘How 
much do you want?” ‘Twelve dollire, I 
told him. ‘I’ll give you eight dollars; no 
more,’ he said. ‘I’m worth twelve dollars 
and can earn more than that for you,’ I 
replied. ‘I can’t pay it,’ he said, and I 
then left. Before Tad a chance to close 
an offer, I got a letter from Mr. Wool- 
worth asking me to call again. He said 
he had decided to try me out. 

“T soon found that there was a tre- 
mendous amount of work to do. Mr. 
Woolworth then had fourteen stores and 
all the office force he had was two young 
men and two girls. He was working like 
a galley-slave. Before the end of the first 
week iva discouraged. So much book- 
keeping and general office work was 
thrown on me that I went to see the other 
concern that had made me an offer. The 
man was not in. That night I fought it 
out with myself. I finally concluded that 
I would tackle anything and everything 
heaped on me, that I would not be a 

uitter and that, having cast my lot with 
oolworth, I would stick to him through 
thick and thin. And I have." 

Mr. Parson since then—that was 
twenty-seven years ago—has made mer- 
cantile history. It was he, more than any 
other individual, who taught Woolworth 
that there were many duties which could 
be delegated to assistants. It was Parson 
who plodded and planned to give correct, 
businesslike form to Woolworth's am- 
bitious dreams. It was Parson's instal- 
lation of systematic compiling of records, 
of'cost-analyses, of uniform merchandis- 
ing forms—it was his wizardlike ability 
to develop order and organization that 
prevented his chief from having another 


Ordinary Stitching 
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» 


Buckskin Gloves surely are the ideal kind 
for ‘‘wind and weather” winter days. 
other type of Leather Glove worn by well- 


Illustrating Hays 
Double-built Buckskin 
with wrist-strap and 
removable inner glove 
of knit wool. 
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dressed men gives the wear and warmth 
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“Superseam” Stitching 


of Buckskin—and since 1854 Buckskin in 
a dress glove has usually meant HAYS. 


The favored construction for a Buckskin Glove is 
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Most outer stitched gloves are sewed with ordinary stitching— 
one broken thread and zip!—the stitching is gone. 


Hays “Superseam” Buckskin Gloves are so stitched with 
SILK that the seams will not ravel, even though the thread 


is cut or broken. 


If you wish First Quality Buckskin Leather and ravel-proof 
seams in lined or unlined gloves, insist upon Hays “‘Superseam.”” 


GLOVES 
SINCE 
1854 


Ask for our STYLE BOOK showing the 
fashionable Gloves for Men and Women, 
in Buckskin, Cape and Mocha. 


'The Daniel Hays Company, Gloversville, N. Y. 
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€ IN INSTANT FORM 


OR the most delicious cup of coffee or tea put 

Faust Instant Coffee or Tea in a cup —add hot 

water and serve. Made in a second—no waste 

—no grounds or leaves—no boiling or cooking 

—no pots to clean. What's more—Faust Instant 
Tea and Coffee contain no acida and are easily digested. Send 
ealer'a name and 45c (foreign 55c) for coffee or ten, — Denl- 
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JENKINS MUSIC CO. 
301 Jenkins Bldg., Kansas City, Me. 
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breakdown, and freed him to go into the 
field and expand with unprecedented 
rapidity. How invaluable Parson be- 
came in upbuilding Woolworth’s may be 
gathered from this reply _ Woolworth 
once gave me when I asked him for some 
figures: 

“Ask Parson. He knows more than I 
do. He knows everything about the 
business.” 

He knows everything about the business. 
In that one short sentence does there not 
lie the explanation of Parson’s phenome- 
nal rise? 

Parson, please understand, was . not 
pitchforked into high place. He had 
to earn each step. He had to win every 
new office and honor. After several years 
of hard, grinding office work, toiling often 
until dawn, Parson suggested that prac- 
tical training in store management would 
broaden him; but Woolworth replied 
that Parson was already too big and too 
broad to be confined to one store; he had 
a mind capable of mastering the business 
as a whole and of aiding invaluably in its 
expansion along methodical, scientific 
lines. From accountant in the head of- 
fice, the young man branched out as 
traveling. accountant and auditor, with 
supreme supervision over the accounts 
of all stores. He developed a ius for 
collecting masses of figures and facts from 
all the scattered stores, and then marshal- 
ing them, correlating and condensing 
them into one brief, simple exhibit which 
told the whole story so plainly that any- 
one could grasp its full meaning. 

When the business was incorporated, 
in 1905, as F. W. Woolworth & Company, 
with $10,000,000 capital, there was only 
one man considered for the dual office of 
secretary and treasurer, H. T. Parson. 

€ was given complete charge of every 
inside activity and proved his caliber so 
clearly that when the $65,000,000 F. W. 
Woolworth Company was formed in 
1912, with a total of 596 stores in the 
combination, he was made secretary and, 
four years later, vice president, treasurer 
and general manager, a triple position 
which marked him as the dominant factor 
in the company, Mr. Woolworth mean- 


Breakfast in Comfort 
Cold Winter Mornings 


OU can have exactly the temperature you want in the morn- 
ing---you can dress without shivering and enjoy breakfast in 
perfect comfort if the heating plant is equipped with 


TA INNEAPOLIS” 
HEAT REGULATOR 


It automatically takes care of the drafts and dampers of any home 
heating system both day and night. Maintains with- 
in one degree any desired temperature throughout 
the day---easily adjusted for an exact lower temper- 
ature forthe night and before you arise in the morn- 
ing will operate for a resumption of the daytime 
warmth. It performs all of this remarkable service 
and saves many a shovelful of coal. 


The cost is moderate--prices range according to model 
selected from $50.00 to $125.00 completely installed. 


Devices sold 35 years ago still in successful operation. 


Write for descriptive booklet. 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 


Main Offices: 2763 Fourth Ave. So., Minneapolis 


CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY SYRACUSE À A E 
231 Insurance Exchange Grand Central Terminal Bldg. 218 E einn 8t. while having largely withdrawn from 
BOSTON DETROIT CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS $ 7 . 
77 Summer St. 1701 Woodward Avo, 1327 East 106th St. 1412 Syndicate Trust active duty. When Mr. Woolworth died, 


last April, Mr. Parson naturally stepped 
into the presidential chair. 


ss VW JHAT has your twenty-seven years' 
experience in handling hundreds of 
stores and millions of customers taught you 
that might be helpful to other merchants 
and business men? Also, what can you 
tell young men and women on the subject 
of getting on, seeing that you have thirty 
thousand or forty thousand under your 
charge? In other words, what has bese 
c Des the secret of the Woolworth success?” I 
utar asked Mr. Parson. 
"I fear I cannot sum up the whole 
story in a few epigrams," replied Mr. 
Parson with a smile. “While our basic 
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have entered into the building up of our 
business. To hard, unremitting work, 
which, of course, is at the base of every 
pet success, we have wedded foresight, 

'asing our foresight on the most exhaus- 
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*For example, every location for a 
store is chosen, not by hit or miss, but on 
scientific principle. We never make a 
move on impulse, on mere theory, on 
guesswork. We not only look before we 
leap, but we take detailed measurements 
of the ground where we are going to land. 
Success cannot be attained by working in 
the dark; you must all the time know 
why you should or should not do a thing, 
and what the results are likely to be. 


“THERE are two parts to every busi- 

ness: dealing with the public and 
dealing with your own organization, your 
own employees. The public wants the 
greatest possible value for its money; 
this applies to rich and poor alike, we 
have found by experience. In dealing 
with employees, we have found that b 
far the best plan is to give every individ- 
ual in the organization, wherever it can 
be done, a share of the profits they them- 
selves help to make. _ 

“There are practically in our whole 
force, from store manager up, only myself 
and three vice presidents who draw a 
salary. Every store manager is dependent 
upon the profits his store makes; every 
district manager's income is regulated by 
what his district makes; and those of us 
who are executives at headquarters get a 
share of the general results for the year. 
This means that every responsible em- 
ployee, particularly every manager of a 
store, feels that he is a direct partner, and 
that the greater the profits the larger the 
income received. 

“You cannot run any large enterprise 
successfully without loyalty and enthu- 
siasm through ali ranks. e way to se- 
cure this loyalty and enthusiasm is to 
pay for it. Mey man has a chance to 
develop initiative, and if he makes good 
he gets a large share of the profit. fa 
sense each one is in business for himself 
as a local merchant, part of his local 
* community. He employs his own help, 
orders suc s as he thinks best and 
in any quantity he desires. We virtually 
set him up in business; furnish him a 
store, stock it with goods, and teach him 
how to get the best results in store man- 
agement. The rest is up to him. Of course 
if he doesn’t succeed, we have to put 
another man in his place. We never 
outside the organization for a man to fill 
any position above a clerk, and all the 
important men have understudies train- 
ing to fill their positions at any moment.” 

“You emphasize foresight. Can you 
give me a concrete illustration?” I asked. 

“Yes. As soon as it was announced 
that the United States Steel Corporation 
was to build a large plant at Gary, Indi- 
ana, we obtained a copy of the plans, 
studied out which would be the best loca- 
tion, and before fifty houses had ‘been 
built a Woolworth store was ready to 
handle the business which we knew would 
come. 

“How do we not only look before 
we leap, but take detailed measurements 
of where we are to land? Well, for one 
thing we are constantly compiling what 
is virtually a census of the United States. 
We not only procure promptly every 
helpful report compiled by the Census 
Bureau at Washington, and by all state 
census bureaus, but the head of the 
eleven districts into which we have di- 
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sible tab on the trend of population, and 


| reports to us the places that are growing 


and those that are declining. We shun 
dead or decaying towns. We open on an 
average at least one store every week. 
Very often our decision to open a new 
store is based upon the statistical infor- 
mation supplied by our own district men, 
or by our own buyers or traveling super- 


| intendents, or others of our forty men on 


the road; but not infrequently we receive 
tips from manufacturers or buyers with 
whom we do business, from real estate 
men, or even from outsiders who write 
to us. Then we watch all newspapers for 
clues. Every suggestion, no matter what 
its source, receives careful consideration. 


| “ONCE we have made up our minds 


that a certain place looks like a 
good prospect, we send one of our corps 
of experts to examine the situation. He 
finds out everything possible about the 
general position and prosperity of the 
town, and if he is satished that a store is 
likely to succeed he proceeds to determine 
the ideal location.. Having ascertained 
the best and busiest shopping center, he 
next investigates AAEH i space. The 
next, and very important, step is to take a 
complete count of the number of people 
who pass different possible sites each 
hour of each day. We always go with the 
business tide; we never attempt to buck it. 

“It would often be fatal even to open 
on the left side of a street if the right side 
is the popular one—and it is curious how 


| many streets there are which are pros- 


ps on one side and not on the other. 
e found, I recall, when we investigated 


| Brooklyn, that Fulton Street was the 


choice location, provided we could get 
space on the east side. Rather than 
venture to start on the west side, we 
waited our chance to obtain a building 
on the best side. 

“We were ridiculed a good deal when 
it became known that we contemplated 
opening a large store on Fifth Avenue 
opposite the New York Public Library; 


| but the acid test had been applied to this 


location and we were confident that the 
innovation would prove extremely profit- 
able. There was a time when only the 
poorer people patronized our stores; but 
this began to change about fifteen years 
ago, and for the last eight or ten years we 
have done almost as much business with 
the well-to-do as with the less well-to-do. 

"We were confident that the tide of 
shoppers on Fifth Avenue would not flow 
past our doors if we stocked up with suit- 
able merchandise. From the very first 
day, when forty-five thousand persons 
swarmed into the store, it has made 
money every time the doors have been 
opened. A great many rich ple drop 
in and make, not one purchase, but a 
dozen or a score or more. They get a lot 
of things, for example, for their children. 
Also, it is not uncommon for philanthrop- 
ically-inclined men and women to buy 
enormous quantities of five and ten cent 
articles for children's homes or nurseries 
or other charitable institutions. 

“The main consideration, of course, is 
to stock each store with the kind of 
articles that are used in that particular 
locality. We sell thousands of sunbon- 
nets in stores in agricultural districts, 
but we wouldn't expect a demand for 
them on Fifth Avenue. Nor would we 


load up on Fifth Avenue with the tin 
lunch pails and boxes which many miners 
use. Each store manager is given an en- 
tirely free hand to make his own selection 
of goods. We have a range of perhaps 
fifty thousand articles for him to choose 
from, but the average carried in each of 
our thousand stores is about seven thou- 
sand. It is his duty to know his trade 
and, since his pay is dependent upon his 

rofits, it is of vital moment to him that 
b exercise discretion, and not find him- 
self saddled with unsalable merchandise. 

*[ may say that we never go outside 
the ranks of our own organization for any 
employee whatsoever, above the rank of 
clerk. Every store manager, district 
manager, superintendent, buyer, etc., no 
matter whether he comes to us with a 
collge education or a common school 
education, must start in as an assistant 
in a store. He must demonstrate that he 
is fit to manage a store before he is given 
promotion. 

*We take great pains to keep in the 
closest touch with our force so as to spot 
talent. But once a man earns our confi- 
dence we give him practically free rein. 
Mr. Woolworth had very emphatic ideas 
on this subject, which he once expressed 
thus: ‘When you put a man in charge of 
a branch of your business, leave him 
alone unless he asks for help. If your 
judgment was good in putting him there 

e will not ruin you, and he ought to be 
trusted. If your judgment is not > 
you have no right to be in business.’ ” 


IME and again in course of our con- 
versation, Mr. Parson returned to the 
central idea of the whole Woolworth 
structure—namely, maximum values at 
minimum cost. I asked him to tell in 
some detail just why Woolworth’s could 
sell for ten cents many articles which cost 
a quarter, or even more, elsewhere. This 
struck a responsive chord, for Mr. Parson 
feels that there is something more to the 
Woolworth business than mere money- 
making, that it has been a godsend to 
millions of families, that it has saved in- 
calculable amounts for American homes, 
that it has in many cases improved, not 
to say revolutionized, manufacturing 
processes by introducing large-scale, eco- 
nomical production, and that during the 
war its uncompromising stand against the 
raising of prices has done not a little to 
keep down the cost of living for the rank 
and file of the people. The Woolworth 
Building has been called, “The Cathedral 
of Commerce." The Woolworth men feel 
that they are preachers and practicers of 
the gospel of low prices and high quality, 
that they have been missionaries in 
ushering 1n a new order of merchandising 
which has been a blessing to the ple. 
"'To begin with," said Mr. Parson, 
“all our thirty-two buyers are men we 
have trained, men who have pulled to the 
front by sheer, conspicuous fitness for the 
work; and they know exactly what our 
requirements are. Each handles only one 
line—glassware, or candy, or enamel- 
ware, or dry s, etc.—and can there- 
fore concentrate all his attention upon his 
specialty, going anywhere he pleases, 
either. here or in foreign countries. 
“These men are not simply buyers in 
the sense that the public thinks of a 
buyer. They are often creators of mer- 
chandise. They sense a demand for an 
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article, or they take an existing article 
costing twenty or thirty or even fifty 
cents, study out how it can be produced 
most economically, take it to an alert 
manufacturer, go over the whole problem 
in detail with him, and experiment until 
the cost has been reduced to a point per- 
mitting of its sale at ten cents, or five 
cents, as the case may be. By turning a 
whole factory on to one article and keep- 
ing it going at full tilt all the year round, 
wonderful economies can be effected by 
manufacturers. We do no manufacturing 
ourselves. It is one of our fixed rules to 
stick to selling goods. 

"One of our buyers thought it would 
be possible to sell for ten cents a genuine 
gold-filled ring which was catching on at 
hfty cents. The manufacturer laughed 
at the feasibility of the idea, and explained 
that he was already selling enormous 
quantities of them, 450 dozen in the 
previous year. The next year he made 
720,000 rings, all for us, which we sold 
at a profit, and which netted him far 
more than he had previously received. 


“ONE day the proprietor of a Western 
department store visited our Fifth 
Avenue place, as thousands of merchants 
visiting New York do every week. This 
merchant was astounded to find on one 
of our ten-cent counters little Japanese 
vases of exquisite pattern. He examined 
several of them microscopically, certain 
there must be flaws in each one, since he 
was selling them in his own store at 
seventy-five cents each. Our buyer had 
simply shown the makers how to reduce 
costs by making thousands where for- 
merly the had made only hundreds. 

“Mr. Woolworth used to go to Europe 
and do a great deal of buying. On one 
trip he took with him a penknife which 
had taken his fancy, and which was made 
by a German manufacturer from whom 
he had bought cheaper goods. He asked 
the manufacturer how much it cost him 
to make it. The figure was several times 
ten cents. ‘If I give you a very large 
order, at what price would you let me 
have it?’ ‘Sixteen cents,’ replied the 
maker. ‘If I gave you an order sufficient 
to keep your factory going night and day 
for a whole year, what’s your bottom 
figure?’ The manufacturer did a lot of 
figuring, then replied, ‘Eight cents.’ 
‘Done,’ said Mr. Woolworth. 

“At first nobody believed that phono- 
graph records could be sold for ten cents. 
We saw an unlimited field for such an 
article, and we got busy. It was not long 
before we were selling almost half a mil- 
lion of them every month, and they are 
still one of our best sellers. 

“The war naturally shut off our su 

lies of many goods, as we normally 
ought about an eighth of our merchan- 
dise from Europe. We wanted to get 
domestic supplies of a ten-cent iron toy 
previously oheained in Germany. An 
American manufacturer took up the 
problem in earnest, but finally declared 
that, no matter how large the order, he 
could not get production down to a feasi- 
ble point. Our buyer went over his cal- 
culations with painstaking care and could 
find no ch^ce for reducing anything 
until he reached the charge for painting. 
The manufacturer assured him his figure 
represented bed rock. Our buyer went 
into the factory, saw that rows of girls 


were painting toys with brushes, and 
grasped the solution in a flash. ‘Leave 
off this little red stripe and this little yel- 
low stripe and simply dip the toys in 
vats,’ he instructed. We got the toy and 
the manufacturer got his profit. 

“There is only one thing we haven’t 
been able to duplicate here—dolls. No 
American TAE Er appears to be 
able to make a doll to retail at ten cents 


that is worth much. On the other hand, | 


Christmas tree ornaments, of which it is 
estimated we supply about half of all 
that are used in America, are now being 
made here better than they were ever 
made in Germany. The Germans blew 
them so thin that they were nothing but 
bubbles, and the loss through breakage 
was tremendous. The American product 
is just as beautiful and a great deal more 
substantial. 

“For a time we thought we would be 
up against it in procuring crochet cottons, 
one of our large imported sellers, at ten 
cents a box. But we set an American mill 
on the job, and now a large plant has 
been built to supply us with crochet and 
embroidery cottons, of which we have 
sold in one year 2,250,000 boxes. 

“Elimination of waste and conserva- 
tion of by-products are far more impor- 
tant items in the aggregate than you would 
suppose. Waste material, such as paper 
and excelsior, is put through a baling 
press and brings us in more than one 
hundred thousand dollars a year. All 
our boxes, barrels, pails, and every sort 
of container, instead of being torn open in 
the usual way, are opened with the greatest 
care, so as not to spoil them for re-use. 
They are all sold to second-hand dealers 
and bring us in enough to pay dividends 
on two or three millions ob capital. 


WE HAVE a system of paying for 
what we buy which is a real factor 
in lowering our purchase prices. We pa 
our bills at least once every week, and, 
no matter where a manufacturer is located, 
we send out his check so that it will reach 
him on Friday, so that he can have the 
money for his pay roll on Saturday. To 
many small manufacturers this is a very 
great convenience, since it means that, 
as he gets some credit when buying his 
materials, we practically finance him. 

“We always pay cash, and as cash dis- 
counts average two per cent the sum 
thus saved on, say, our current year's 

urchases of approximately $100,000,000, 
oots up to about $2,000,000. Our 
prompt-payment rule influences many 
manufacturers to do business with us, 
and this, combined with the magnitude 
of the orders we give, enables us to secure 
extra-favorable price quotations. 

“The losses of the department stores 
through bad debts run into millions. We 
have no bad debts, since we sell only for 
cash. Bookkeeping incidental to charge 
accounts is a heavy expense item in dė- 

artment stores. We have no such cost. 

livery costs are terrific in the case of all 
large stores—simply terrific. We are 
subject to no such drain. The ordinary 
department store turns over its capital 
once or twice a year. We turn over our 
stock about seven times a year; hence, 
when you multiply even a very small 
margin of profit seven times in a year, 
ou have a very satisfactory annual profit. 
Vhen Mr. Woolworth conceived and 
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built the highest building on earth he 
had very prominently in his mind the 
advertising value of the undertaking, and 
may add that the effectiveness of this 
master stroke was a source of keen satis- 
faction to him, particularly because all 
his friends told lim he was crazy, and 
that nobody would rent offices forty or 
fifty stories in the air—predictions that 
have been wholly falsified, for we have a 
waiting list of prospective tenants yards 
long, and the return on the $14,000,000 
investment is quite satisfactory." 


" T'ARMERS are our best customers,” 

was one surprising revelation made 
by Mr. Parson. “In North Dakota, for 
example, we do more business per head 
of population than in large cities. When 
a farmer comes into town to trade it is 
not at all unusual for him and his wife to 
spend five or ten dollars in one of our 
stores in the purchase of hardware, house- 
furnishing goods, curtains, oilcloth, pic- 
ture hangers, picture wire, picture frames, 
cotton goods, cooking utensils, crockery, 
glassware and, in some cases, phonograph 
records, sheet music and other things in- 
cidental to music, which, by the way, has 
spread enormously among the farming 
population within the last three or four 
years. 

"One reason why country people, as 
well as city people, like to come into our 
stores is because they are never asked to 
buy a single thing. No floorwalker is 
stationed at the door to buttonhole you 
and ask what you want. This system of 
allowing the people full freedom to look 
around unmolested has worked out ex- 
ceedingly well, for we make a point of 
displaying our goods to the best possible 
advantage, and a person who drops in to 
buy five cents’ worth often picks out a 
dollars worth in strolling from counter 
to counter. 

“Yes, this displaying of so many small 
articles on counters where thousands of 
people pass, often in crowds, entails a 
certain amount of loss through pilfering. 
We figure upon a loss, from all causes, 
including breakages and thefts, of five 
per cent from the time goods reach a 
store until their sale. Our scientific sys- 
tem of keeping records enables us to see 
exactly where losses rise above normal. 
We can tell which counter is having a 
bad record and, of course, we set about 
locating and removing the cause. 

“We have found that employing pri- 
vate detectives is the worst plan of all 
for spotting pilferers. They feel that they 
are in duty bound to make an arrest, and 
when they make a mistake you have a 
nasty suit on your hands. The plan we 
have long used has been to place trusted 
employees in each store and tip them off 
when abnormal losses occur in any part 
of the store. They keep strict watch, 
and usually are abie to spot the cause. 
If an employee of the store is guilty he 
or she is dismissed. The percentage of 
offenders among our own employees is 
very small. 


“We attach great importance to cour- 
tesy. Mr. Woolworth not only long a 
adopted the now popular injunction, ‘The 
customer is. always right, but he had a 
habit of every now and again sending a 
telegram to every store to some such effect 
as this: i 


Good morning! Did you say good morning 
to each customer this morning? 
FRANK W.'WOOLWORTH. 


Any lack of politeness is fatal to the pros- 
perity of a store. 

“Next to polite service we impress 
upon all our workers the importance of 
prompt service. People may not mind 
spen ing half an hour walking leisurely 
through a store looking at goods, but once 
they ask for an article they are impatient 
if they are not served immediately. The 
merchant who aspires to be successful 
must take into account all such idiosyn- 
crasies of the buying public and cater to 
them. 

“Mr. Woolworth took great pride in 
the intense loyalty of his organization. 
Not only were all the district managers 
and executives brought together from all 
parts of the country once a month for a 
lengthy conference, but once or twice a 
year Mr. Woolworth invited each district 
office to send representatives to a golf 
tournament at Glen Cove, Long Island, 
where he had his country home. A cup 
was presented to the winner, usually at 
a festive dinner, where ‘the boys,’ as he 
called them, had opportunity to get better 
acquainted. 

“One of his greatest satisfactions in 
life was that he had been instrumental in 
enabling hundreds of his associates to 
amass fortunes. The more money any of 
his men made, the happier he was—and 
of course the better it was for the com- 
pany, since all commissions earned rep- 
resented just so much profits for the com- 
pany. He used to be fond of remarking 
that some men had one partner and some 
a few, but that he had more than a thou- 
sand. He believed that the best way to 
build up any business was to give the 
men in ıt a chance to earn big money by 
sharing the profits they directly helped 
to earn. 


"ANOTHER of our principles is to have 
at least one, nd wherever possible, 
two understudies for every position in the 
organization. No matter who becomes 
sick or dies or goes off on a vacation or a 
trip, somebody is ready to fill the place 
efficiently. 

"Organize, systematize, deputize, and 
economize, has been our guiding maxim. 
Mr. Woolworth tried always to look and 

lan five or ten years ahead, and his am- 
Dition was to establish a store in every 
civilized town in the world. Now that 
the war is over, instead of opening one 
new store every week, we will be in a 
position to branch out more rapidly, and 
although Mr. Woolworth's goal seems a 
high and distant one, we mean to press 
courageously toward it. 


"HOW Mr. Goff Chooses Men for Promotion" is the title of an 
article next month, in which a Cleveland bank president explains 
the methods for use in his organization for checking up a man's ef- 
ficiency. It will be will be of practical benefit to the young man 
who wants to be advanced, and it will also help the employer himself 
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Man of To-day? 
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change here, I think. The judgment is 
more severe than it was in these matters. 
More and more the question of the col- 
lege man is, What has he done for the 
college?" 

This would be a small matter if he 
didn't carry that same spirit home with 
him when he leaves college, and apply to 
himself and to his business associates in 
after life a similar question. 

I think this change among college men 
and others is very marked in this genera- 
tion. He has no use for the student who 
stays in his room, gets all he can for him- 
self, and makes no effort to enter into 
activities outside the class room. In other 
words, he is very severe to-day on the 
selfish man, in college and out. 

The young man of to-day has seized 
upon the ideal of service and the effect of 
it comes out in his manners. The boy on 
the campus is glad to see people from the 
outside world and to do them little favors. 
For one thing he has come in touch 
through athletics and through the various 
businesses he runs—college papers, an- 
nuals, and such things—with people on 
the outside. He is therefore more a man 
of the world than he was, less a snob. 

I have said that the young man of to-day 
has no use for the selfish man, the man 
who gets without giving. But above 
everything else, he hates the man who, as 
he terms it, is yellow." 

Athletics are largely responsible for this 
attitude—an attitude by no means con- 
fined to those who take an active part on 
theteams. Theobjection used to be raised, 
and still is, that athletics affect only a por- 
tion of the students—those playing on the 
teams. Now this is untrue, except so far 
as the purely physical benefits are con- 
cerned. The man on the bleachers is de- 
riving a great deal of good from the game. 
He is not only getting fresh air into his 
lungs; what is very much more important, 
he is imbibing the spirit of “Never say 
die." For those men down there buckin 
that line are his representatives; he woul 
be with them if he could. His spirit, as he 
sits on the bleachers cheering them, is the 
fighting spirit; he must not give way any 
more than they do. 


HE same thing applies to baseball 
ames outside of college. The fan on 
the bleachers or in the grand-stand is play- 
ing that game in spirit. He knows how 
much dependson keeping up the fight—how 
much depends on him. Therefore he is 
enraged at the man who gives in; not only 
the man in the field, but the man sitting 
at his side in the stands. 

If the fighting spirit taught by athletics 
were confined to the players alone it 
would not be half as worth while as it is. 
But the lessons the players learn, the en- 
thusiast on the bleachers learns also. 

The fact that we are to a considerable 
degree a nation of sportsmen, whether we 
play in the field itself or on the bleachers, 
accounts, I think, for some things in this 


war. Up to the time of the Russo-Japa- 
nese war it was held by military men that 
no army would stand more than ten per 
cent losses without turning back. The 
Russians and Japanese raised these 
figures somewhat. But at Château- 
Thierry American soldiers suffered forty 
per cent losses, and then kept straight on, 
morale practically unimpaired. I believe 
that from our sports they had learned the 
spirit of “ Never say die!" 

But war is abnormal. Is this spirit of 
value in ordinary life? We all know that it 
is, and our very terms, originating on 
baseball and football fields, are carried 
over into business. ''Be a sport," we say. 
“Don’t be yellow!” ‘Stand the gaff!” 
“Play the game!” 


I: IS a mistake to suppose any more that 
the modern college man when he entets 
business wants to begin at the top. If he 
did, no business would tolerate him; he 
would be shunned; he would be automat- 
ically turned down when he made his ap- 
plication for a position. On the contrary, 
he has learned, and athletics has been one 
of his teachers, that he must begin at the 
bottom. If he ever made the 'varsity 
team he played first on his class team, then 
on a "scrub" team, then as a substitute. 
He knows that the first year he was not 
fitted for the 'varsity team. He doesn't 


even want to make it until he is ra: 
d 


He knows that to have put him in wou 
have been to weaken the line. 

He has learned the romance of hard 
knocks. He looks upon his climbing 

eriods as one leading to the real thing— 
in college the ’varsity team, if he is fitted 
for it; in later life the office of president or 
manager of a business, if he is fitted for 
that. He has learned to welcome hard 
knocks, and he carries into business life 
the spirit of romance. 

Thousands of athletes also well ad- 
vanced in studies, athletes who carry off 
high honors in various activities, and who 
are big men in college, when started out in 
business expect nothing else than to begin 
once more at the bottom and climb to the 
top as they had climbed in college. 

This is the spirit which I believe the 
college man of to-day shows to a more 
marked degree than his father did. Yet 
if it were confined to college, it would not 
amount to much so far as the country as a 
whole is concerned. But it is not so con- 
fined. It is present, and it is growing, in 
every high school where sports are en- 
couraged, on every village baseball 
diamond, on every golf links, on every 
tennis court. The growth of this spirit 
of sportsmanship cannot be measured. 

It is true that young men talk more 
about athletics HEN than they used to. 
I think it is a uel good sign. “A 
man," said Doctor Johnson, *'is seldom 
more innocently engaged than in making 
money." A young man is seldom more 
innocently engaged, so far as conversa- 
tion is concerned, than in talking about 
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What 
Can You Get 
Out of You? 


Think over the names of men who suc- 
ceed. There is not a single quality that 
they have in common except that each one 
makes the best of each quality that he has. 
Nine out of ten men underestimate their 
power and ability to accomplish. The tenth 
man wins. 


You do not have to discover anything 
new, you do not have to acquire anything 
new. Simply learn to do efficiently the 
thing you are accustomed to do right along. 
That is the one and only secret of success. 


Professor James of Harvard, the greatest 
authority in the world on psychology, says: 

“As a cule men use only a small part of the power 
which they actually possess. Compared with what 
we ought to be, we are only half awake. Our fires 
are damped, our drafts are checked. We are mak- 
ing use of only a small part of our possible mental 
and physical resources." 

Stop damping your fires, stop checki your 
drafts, wake up. Seventy cent of your abilities 
are probably wasted. Just to use the seventy 
per cent and see what will happen. 

We will show you how to use that extra seventy 
per cent—how to get three times as much moncy, 
three times as much E times as much 
comfort. To give you some idea of how to go about 
it we have made up a new book 


"MAKING GOOD" 


Send Only 25c for Your Copy 


A handbook of inspiration, stories and facts 
directly concerning your future. 72 pages made up 
of an address now being delivered all over the United 
States by a famous man in some of the largest cor- 
porations in America. This was given to 
the employees of the General Electric Company, 
The United States Steel Corporation, The Willard 
Storage Battery Company, The Timken-Detroit 
Axle pany, The Stewart-Warner Speedometer 
and many others. 

At the same time we send this book we will give 
you some idea of what has been accomplished by 

r. Emerson in great corporations all over the 
country and how he can teach you what he has ap- 
plied, in a few short sentences. 

25c brings it to you. Send for it today. Tear ofi 
the coupon and send for your copy at once. We 
have only a limited supply and it is in demand all 
over the United States. 

Make this your start—send the coupon and the 
25c. Do it now. 


Review of Reviews Co. yaw "ving Pee, 


Amer. 11-19 
Review of Reviews Co. 
30 Irving Place, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find 25c for which send me postpaid a co; 
your new book ‘‘ Making Good." ids 
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CG ENTE PSY: 


the way that guards 


HE NEW —the SAFER—way to buy Toilet Paper— 
your purse and the health of 


every member of your family— 


‘Just go to the store 
display like the one shown above. 


where you may SEE the packages in a counter 
In the 


“Take One” pocket at the 


right you will find folders that describe each package and enclosed in 
the folder are actual samples of the papers themselves so that you 
may make your selection before you buy. 

Then in future if you call for the same brand BY NAME you will 


be sure to always get 


the same fine texture, high quality paper. 


Each of the five A. P. W. QUALITY BRANDS differs from the others in texture, 


weight and size of sheet. 


Each is the STANDARD QUA 


ITY Product in its class. 


They are all absolutely sanitary and for years have been the choice of careful homekeepers. 


& Send for our free folder, 
**A. P. W. Quality Products" 
It gives information every homekeeper 
should have. With it we send samples and 
the name of the A. P. W. Quality Products 
dealer nearest you. In this way you can 
select just the quality you prefer, then call 
for it by name. 


Look for this sign at your dealer’s | 


It is the mark of a dependable 
merchant who is careful in his 
selection of merchandise, recog- 
nizing the high standard re 
quirements of his customers. 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., Department 16, Albany, N. Y. 


WRITE for illustrated 

ATENTS Guide Book, and "EVIDENCE 

* OF CONCEPTION BLANK." 

Send model or sketch and description for our free 
opinion of its patentable nature. 


Highest References. Prompt Service. Reasonable Terms. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 757 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


S—S—S—— 


to Mail 


Env-O-Blanks are the 
new and Easy Way, 
Orders mailed without 
envelopes, Yesterday you 
sent out the ordinary order 
blank and an envelope. Today 
it is 2 in 1—the novel and easy 
Env-O-Blank. Your customers 
after writing their orders merely 
fold, seal and mail. It bears your 
printed address. Also put up in Books. 
Used by Marshall Field, Crane, Swift, Firestone and others 
Ask For Sample and Prices 
American Loose Leaf Mfg. Co., Sole Makers 
115 N. Green Street, Chicago ` 
Good territory open for successful salesmen 


WHERE DO YOU LIVE? 


We are going to put a distributor in every town 
in the United States. Be the man in your terri- 
tory. We teach you how to build a permanent, 
substantial business. Write for details now. 
NU-EX FIRE APPLIANCE CO. 
501 Buttles Ave. Columbus, Ohio 


| 


WON’T DENT 
WON’T RUST 
AIR-TIGHT 


Witt’s Can and Pail are made of heavy 
deeply corrugated steel—galvanized and 
rust-proof—29 times stronger than plain 
steel. Witt's resists the hardest knocks. 
It outlasts two ordinary cans. The lid 
fits air-tight and stays tight, but it can’t 
stick, Buy Witt’s for 
your home. It saves 
you money. Write for 
booklet and name of 
nearest Witt dealer, 


THE WITT CORNICE CO. 
Dept.AS Cincinnati, O. 


Look for the 


WITT'S 
CAN and 
. PAIL 


batting averages. We see the effect of it 
on their talk, in clubs, in smoking cars, in 
hotel lobbies. The talk of young men is 
cleaner to-day than it used to be. After all, 
the state of man's morals depends largely 
on what interests him. And if a young 
man's mind is filled with wholesome 
things, even though they are athletics, 
there is not much room left for unwhole- 
some things. 


ELLIS PARKER BUTLER, author of 
“Pigs is Pigs," “Goat Feathers,” and 
other delightful stories, has written 
an intimate personal article telling 
how it feels to be fifty years old. 
Handled in one of Mr. Butler's hap- 
piest veins, this article has an under- 
current of honest philosophy that 
will set everyone thinking. 


Don’t Speculate 
and Don't Listen to 
"Tips" on Stocks 


(Continued from page 13) 


services, which supply public necessity; or 
by transferring or merchandising the 
same— bringing the things so produced in 
contact with the individua! want. The 
render a public service, and for stich 
service are entitled to compensation and 
profit in such proportion. 

The great industry of the world con- 
sists in utting things to rights, in 
bringing the article within reach of the 
want. The man who tills the soil produces 
food for the sustenance of people in manu- 
facturing districts, who, in turn, furnish 
him with clothing, implements, and other 
necessities. 

The filth which accumulates in the city 
becomes the fertilizer which helps to 
produce crops when transferred to the 
country. The stones that interfere with 
the lior of the husbandman become 
articles of value when brought to the city. 
The timber of the cold north is trans- 
ported to the south; and the fruits of the 
tropics are placed upon tables in the 
northern latitudes. 

The great industries of the world are 
carried on mainly by corporations; and 
the stocks and bonds of corporations 
which are rendering public service, and 
which have been in existence long enough 
to establish claims to confidence and 
credit, are entitled to consideration by 
anyone who has funds to invest. 

The obligations of smaller corporations 
located within one's immediate neighbor- 
hood, which are well and favorably known 
as to character of business and manage- 
ment, may also afford a safe investment. 

It should not be difficult for the average 
man of business, or for the working man, 
to ascertain the character of any corpora- 
tion in his own community. It should not 
be difficult for any man or woman to learn 
the standing of any corporation offering 
ItS securities. 

There is nothing mysterious about cor- 
porations or the value of their stocks. 
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Stock values depend upon earning power 
as much as the value of land depends upon 
its yield per acre. If an oil company has 
property of a certain value, on which are 
wells producing a given amount of oil 
with prospects of more wells in proportion 
to the area of the lease, the stock is worth 
as much above par as will yield around 
seven per cent to the investor. If a cor- 
porseon shows an increase in volume of 

usiness and in net earnings, the value of 
its stock advances. 


UCH of this new accumulation of 

riches has gone into Liberty bonds. 
There is no better or safer form of in- 
vestment than that of the Government 
under which we live. The obligations— 
bonds and notes—of the large cities, of 
the states, and of the United States are 
good beyond question. 

Even such securities sometimes depre- 
ciate in market price, due to abnormal 
conditions. But they will retain their 
. market value when peace is fully restored. 
The market price should not, however, 
have any influence upon the small holders. 
They purchased for investment, and 
should retain their holdings. 

As a small investment the bonds issued 
by the Government were about as good a 
proposition as could be offered, and the 
afforded a great opportunity for a safe 
investment for inexperienced persons. As 
an education, the bond issues were a great 
success in teaching the people something 
of investment. 

But while they afforded a quick and 
easy investment for hundreds of thou- 
sands who had no previous knowledge of 
bonds, and while they undoubtedly pre- 
vented sharpers from victimizing many, 
they resulted in a fresh danger. Over 
twenty million people invested in the 
bonds during the recent offerings, and this 
opened a wide field for the operation of 
promoters. 

The majority of these promoters are 
men of cunning minds. They understood 
the psychology of the situation. They 
knew that tens of thousands, inspired by 

atriotism, would purchase bonds, and 
ater, when pressed for cash, would 
sacrifice them. They knew that many 
others would look upon their holdings as 
a mere patriotic service and be inclined to 
hold them cheaply. 

They therefore went to work cunningly 
to circulate rumors giving the idea that 
the bonds lacked investment value. They 
then offered oil, mining, and other venture- 
some stocks in exchange for the govern- 
ment securities, with the representation 
that these stocks would, yield a much 

aie return than would the government 

nds. . 

It would seem that holders of Liberty 
bonds would ask themselves why, if the 
income is to be so much greater, these 
promoters themselves wish to make the 
exchange for government bonds? The 
answer is apparent: they want to acquire 
a good security in exchange for one ranging 
in value from indifferent to worthless- 
ness. The individual owner of United 
States bonds should beware of any such 
proposed exchange, and should continue 
to be a stockholder in the Government. 

Newly organized business should be 
left to promoters. À smart man does 
not furnish the money for someone else to 
open a restaurant, with the promise of a 
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want some- 
thing tolast 

100 years 

go plant a 

tree. 

IF you 
want some- 
thing to last 
100 years 
go plant a 
habit ina 
child. 
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B M ail Wonderful home study music lessons under 
y great American and European 

Endorsed by Paderewsk!. Master teachers guide and coach 
you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 

Theonly ized Conservatory of Music giving lessons 
by the UN IVERSITY EXTENSION METHOD. 

The ideal of a genuine Conservatory of Music for home 
study basod upon lessons containing the cream of the life's 
teaching ence of Master Musicians, reinforced by the 
individual instruction of specialists, is now attained. 

The instruction of a master—the individual 
touch of an accomplished teacher—is yours to 
command from the very moment you enroll. 

The University Extension Conservatory, by adopting the 
Personal Instruction Method, bas placed home music stud y 
beyond question as to results. Anyone can learn at home. 


Write telling us course you are 
Any Instrument itarested in- Piano, Harmony, 
Voice, Public School Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, 
Guitar, o, or Reed Organ—and we will send our Free 
Catalog wi 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
6049 Siegel-Myers Building Chicago, Illinois 


details of course you want. Send now. 


f Í were the mother 
of a little child 


Id always remember 
this! 


For a habit, well taught to a 
child, will no doubt be taught 
_again to that child’s children, 
and by them to their children, 
to continue for generations. 


Jd use this dentifrice 


For Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream makes 
tooth care a pride and a pleasure. Its de- 
licious flavor encourages use by the children 
and the beneficial results obtained make it 
the favored dentifrice for the whole family. 
Colgate’s is safe, sane and mildly antiseptic, 
but free from risky drugs. 

COLGATE & CO. Established 1806 New York 


If thin, build up. If burdened 
with excess flesh, reduce! Have 
an attractive figure. You CAN 
—as sure as sunrise. Let me ex- 
pan how 87,000 refined women 

ve done this; how you can do 
it. Simple, sure, effective. All 
in your own room —in a sur 
prisingly short time. 


Be Well 


Without Drugs 
I build your vitality so that all 


ical ailments are re- 


it to you NOW? If later you deeire 
my services you will find the cust 
most reasonable. Write me. 


Susanna Cocroft 
624 S. Michigan Av., Dept. 90, Chicago 


Beið 

Misa Cocroft is nationally recognized as an authority on condi- 
tioning women as our training camps have conditioned our men. 

omne ———— —————————— 
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HOSIERY 


uf MEN 


IR Shawknit hosiery go 
many little niceties of work- 
manship and material. 


Separately they are of rela- 
tively small importance, but 
collectively they make up the 
difference between mediocrity 
and quality. 


SHAW STOCKING CO 
Lowell. Mass. 


"s TA 
Hints 


Nation's Ca ital 


of 15c in stamps or coin will bring you thelll Pathfinder 13 
weeks on trial. The Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, published at the Na- 
tion's center, for the Nation; a paper that prints all the news of the world and 
tells the truth and only the truth; now inits 27th year, This paper fills the bill 
without emptying the purse; it costs but $1 a year. If you wantto keep posted 
on what is going on in the world, at the least expense of time or money, this is 
if home which is sincere, relia! entertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinder is yours. If you 


a = that you might like such a paper and 
er 13 weeks. Fhe Ibs doss nok roves asi wo are ed to invent is nas frisuds: Putheedar Hon Ne, Weehbaton D. Cr 
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Pathfinder, 


Prestige 
Accuracy 


The Depollier Waterproof and Dustproof Strap Watch 


FIELD AND MARINE 
Registered U.S. Pat. Off. 


Th lier Waterproof Case now adopted by the Signal Corps of the United 
Scie fone for the saving of watch movements purchased during the war and 
for future use. Ordinary strap watches were not con- 
structed to withstand the wear and tear of field duty. 


A heat-insulated disk protects the delicate 


movement from the injurious body heat of the 

arm, which has a tendency to dry or gum up 

the watch oil. 

Waterproof Oxidized Case with 14-k Solid Gold Disk 

on Back and 15-J Waltham Movement $42.00 
Write for Booklet 


JACQUES DEPOLLIER & SON 
Manufacturers of High Class Specialties for Waltham Watches 
15 Maiden Lane - New York, N. Y. 


Dubois Watch Case Company, Established 1877 Stamped U.S.A. only for the U. S. Army 


small portion of the profits if it succeeds 
and the certainty of an entire loss if it 
fails. Yet tens of thousands are doing the 
same thing for new ventures in oil, in 
mining, in industry. : 

No one can guarantee the success of 
such ventures. It requires long experience 
and highly specialized judgment to know 
whether or not a business is worth de- 
veloping; and the most experienced often 
make mistakes. Why take the risk when 
one can buy, at proportionately low 
figures, xls in concerns that have 
earned fixed dividends over considerable 
periods of time? 

Even trained financiers and business 
men have great difficulty in exercising 
proper judgment and discrimination in 
making safe investments. Inexperienced 
persons of limited means should exercise 
the greatest caution, and consult with 
trained, experienced individuals before 
making investments. 

any communities employ experts to 
furnish such information, fat care should 
be exercised lest such community repre- 
sentatives be over-enthusiastic regar ing 
development of their own industries. 
Banks, reputable brokerage houses, and 
leading business men can furnish infor- 
mation. In the majority of banks, men 
of experience, experts in their line, are 
at their desks, ready to give information 
regarding various concerns and the best 
of their judgment to those who apply, 
whether customers or not. 

These men are employed because sound 
financial institutions know that the wel- 
fare of banks, of business, of the country 
itself, depends largely upon the welfare 
of the worker and the farmer. 

The farmer and the wage earner possess 
an unusual amount of money now, and 
for this reason they are receiving the 
especial attention of the promoters and 
sharpers. The farmer usua ly has dealings 
with his bank and is in a position to secure 
advice and warning against bad invest- 
ments. But the average wage earner, 
who is the chief possessor of this new 
wealth, knows little about banks and is 
shy and suspicious, hesitating to ask for 
oration, 

He ought to know that banks employ 
specialists to study investments, who are 
ready to give him the benefit of their 
experience, for the reason that safe invest- 
ments make for the good of the bank and 
for the community, while unsafe invest- 
ments harm everyone and increase sus- 
picion. If the working man is a stranger, 
and hesitates about asking advice at a 
bank, he should consult the merchant with 
whom he trades. In no case should he 
invest in stocks without first learning the 
physical value of the properties, independ- 
ent of the prospective value. 


THE small investor should ignore en- 
tirely “tips” on stocks. The so-called 
“tip” is one of the ridiculous features of 
stock gambling, yet thousands of persons 
solemnly whisper to each other “tips from 
the inside.” On the fringe of the legiti- 
mate business of buying and selling stocks 
and bonds there hangs an army of pro- 
moters, gamblers, and sharpers, who are 
keen to take advantage of lack of invest- 
ment knowledge. They have a system of 
disseminating " information" for the pur- 
pose of inducing speculation in certain se- 
curities which it is to their interest to pro- 
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mote. By means of discreetly placed “‘con- 
fidential information” they can spread 
news over the country in a few hours. 
The remarkable thing about this system 
is the number of persons who have faith 
in such “tips.” It 1s true that men believe 
the things that they want to believe. The 
condition would be amusing were it not 
fraught with such serious consequences. 
If you get a “tip” you may know that 
all the chances are that it 1s false, and 
that, in almost every case, it is given for 
the purpose of inducing you to buy. 
Ask yourself, how can any man or 
group of men control a stock? If they 
could control it, would they “tip” any- 
one else and allow him to share in the 
profits? How would the man who *'tips" 
ou know about it, even if it were true? 
hen you get a “tip” ask yourself these 
three questions, and you will not invest: 
A man whispers to you that some “big 
financier" told him something in confi- 
dence. Is it likely the “big financier" 
would tell such a man? Is it probable 
that you would trust a man who would 
violate such confidence? Yet thousands 
of men of recently acquired prosperity 
are loaded up with worthless or nearly 
worthless stocks through believing just 
such absurd “tips.” 


"THERE is nothing mysterious about 
financial affairs, but for some reason 
the general public has thrown a veil of 
mystery and intrigue over what it calls 
“Wall treet.” I have been in Wall Street 
many years, and can state frankly that if 
the so-called “insiders” had one tenth of 
the power attributed to them by others, 
the world would be theirs. 

“Inside tips" are rather a joke. The 
solid corporations make public statements 
of their affairs, and want the public to 
know their condition. It is advertising 
for them, and invites confidence and in- 
vestment. The heads of a company may, 
it is true, plan improvements or purchases 
which they believe will enhance the value 
of their stocks. In such cases they natur- 
ally will buy any loosely held stocks. 

But in such cases they do not "tip" 
anyone as to their plans. The first reason 
is perhaps the selfish one; but, beyond 
that, you will discover that the average 
big business man, banker, broker, or cap- 
italist, will not risk predictions. He is 
willing to invest on his own predictions, 
but in the real financial world it is cheaper 
to lose your own money than to lose con- 
fidence and friends by giving information 
that may result in losses to others. Con- 
sider then how ridiculous it is to imagine 
such a thing as a really dependable “tip.” 

The boldness with which “tips” are cir- 
ulated for the purpose of inducing buying 
is remarkable. Names of prominent men 
and corporations are misused flagrantly. 

The president of a large financial insti- 
tution was riding up-town in New York 
when he overheard one man advising an- 
other to buy certain stock on margin. He 
told the other that “‘his friend" (naming 
the eavesdropper) had told him in con- 
fidence that his corporation would double 
its dividend payment at the coming meet- 
ing, and that the stock was certain to 
advance in price. The capitalist never 
had seen the man who was posing as his 
confidant, and the truth was that the 
directors had that day decided not to 
increase the dividend. 
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Irritated by the man’s boldness, he 
handed him his card, denounced him, and 
warned the other man not to believe a 
word he had heard. A few days later he 
was surprised at a sudden flurry of short 
selling in the stock. His investigators dis- 
covered that the liar, showing the card 
as proof of his “friendship,” had been 
advising his clients that the dividend was 
to be passed and urging them to sell short. 

Belpre believing any “tip,” investigate 
the tipster. In many cases ıt will be found 
that he is tipping with a view to unloadi 
his own stocki at a profit. Ask youreclt 
what information can be believed when 
the best informed men sometimes are in 
error regarding their own corporations. 

The president of a certain corporation 
met a friend, who said, “I was talking to 
the president of my bank. He told me 
that stock in your concern was certain to 
advance and | purchased some." 

"] cannot understand that,” said the 
president. “We are earning around seven 

er cent, and doing a growing business; 

ut we are heavily mortgaged to the 
parent company, which reduces our earn- 
ings. The stock is worth about what you 
paid for it; but I cannot see why it should 
advance." 

A month later the stock jumped more 
than fifty points. The investor went to 
the president, who literally threw up his 
hands and explained that the directors of 
the parent company had met and decided 
to relieve the subsidiary of its mortgage 
burden, thereby increasing its earning 
power. 

When the guess of one man proves 
better than the intimate knowledge of 
the president, what chance has a small 
investor to win on speculation? What 
faith can he conceivably place on “tips”? 


"THE proper thing to do is to buy stocks 
and bonds yielding a safe return, 
place them in a safety deposit box and 
draw the interest. If the market price 
drops, you need not be concerned. If it 
increases to any considerable extent, you 
can sell, and reinvest in a lower-priced 
stock that will yield a larger return. 

No one can tell you just what stocks 
or bonds to buy, but in purchasing secu- 
rities, these general rules apply: 


Avoid any investment where the returns 
promised are out of proportion to the invest- 
ment; 

Buy only securities based upon actual values; 

Buy only securities which have yielded an 
interest payment over a period of time; 

Buy outright and never on margin. 


As a general rule it is better to buy 
stocks than bonds on a rising market, and 
better to buy bonds than stocks on a 
falling market. 


"EXPERIENCES of a Procrastinator” 
is the title of an article next month 
in which a man tells his own personal 
story—the story of how he learned 
the troubles which come from putting 
things off. . 


YOU think you never have had 
tuberculosis. Are you sure? In an 
article next month, by Dr. Stanley 
M. Rinehart, of Pittsburgh, you will 
find some important facts about this 
disease which you should know. 
Many of them will surprise you. 
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The Mason Family 
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NW 
Why, Job's turkey belonged in Rockefel- N 
huis by the side o’ us. I had one coat, Send 
’n’ Ma one dress, fer I don't know how for it 
long, 'n' Molly over there*—he pointed | Now— 
with his knife to Mother, who smiled plac- FREE 
idly back—‘Molly had a little dress made 
outen flour sacks. The brand of flour 
had been called ‘Hellas,’ like some 
foreign country—Eyetalian or somethin’. 
Ma got the words all outen the dress 
but the first four letters of the brand, 
'n' there it was right across Molly's 
back 'H-E-L-L', 'n' Ma had to make some 
kind o' knittin’ trimmin' to cover it up." 

Everyone laughed hilariously, Mother 
most Sra Junior shouted as though he 
were in a grand-stand. Katherine gave a 
very good imitation of a lady laughing 
while taking a tablespoonful of castor oil. 

“Well, Grandpal’ It was Father, 
when he could speak again. "She's had 
several dresses of later years that cost 
like that, but I never saw the word 
actually printed out on them." 

Oh, it was awful! What would he 
think? He was laughing—but of course 
he would laugh! He was the personifi- 
cation of courtesy and tact. Talk about 
Wagner—II Penseroso—Rodin! To Kath- 
erine's sensitive mind there stood behind 
Keith Baldridge's chair a ghostly, sar- 
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ER heart was as an icicle within her. 
All theold longing for Keith Baldridge, 
all the desire to be near him, died out. 
With a sickening feeling that she was 
living in a nightmare, she only wanted 
the day to be over, so that he would go 
home, so that she could go to the cool 
dimness of her own room and be alone. E 
The dinner was over. Father, with the | Plan Your Home Right 
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Mother insisted. 
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Faculty made this possible. You, too, should succeed. 
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swift look, had a savage desire to take 
her across her knee and spank her, even 
as in days of yore. 


Mother, giving her eldest daughter a 
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powdered her flushed face, and with a 
feeling that life held nothing worth while 
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went down to join the family. As she 
stopped in the vestibule and surveyed 
the scene it seemed to her that it couldn't 
have been worse. 

The porch seemed as crowded with 
people as a street fair. Father had 
finished his nap, and was yawning be- 
hind his paper. Eleanor's entire crowd 
of high-eckou! irls had stopped for her to 
take the Sunday afternoon walk which 
took place whether the thermometer 
stood at zero or 102° in the shade. They 
were all sitting along on top of the stone 
railing like a row of magpies. 

Bob was wheeling the baby up and 
down, Mabel watching him, hawk-eyed, 
as though she suspected him of harboring 
intentions of tipping the cab over. 
Mother, rd faced: fom the dinner work, 
was calling cheerily to a neighbor woman, 
“You’ve lots of grit to get out in this 
hot sun." Marcia, in the living-room, had 
just finished “The Mill on the Cliff” 
record, and was starting “The Sextette 
from Lucia,” the fanfare of the trumpets 
literally tearing the air. 

Grandpa, for Keith Baldridge’s benefit, 
‘was dilating on the never-ending subject 

of grasshoppers. As he paused, Tillie, in 
Sua artists and productive writers her best black silk, came around the cor-. 
prefer the pencils that make their mark ner of the porch and sat down near the 
without effort—that are uniform and uest with "Be you any relation to the 
dependable under all circumstances; Baldridges down in East Suffolk, Con- 
that’s why Venus Pencils are the most necticut?” (Oh, what would he think 
widely used quality: pencils -in the world: of Tillie, who had waited on him, doing 
Made ta M every martine purpose: 1T Ter that?) Junior, on the other side of Mr. 
—and both hard and medium COPYING. Baldridge, was making frantic attempts to 

Plain ends - per dozen $1.00 show him a disgisting eel in an old fish 

Rubber ends “ “ 1L% globe that was half full of slimy green 

: water. Even the Maltese cat was cro- 


Vi ueting herself! in and out through 
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rofessor Baldridge’s legs. To Katherine’s 
hyper-sensitive state of mind the con- 
fusion was as though all Chinatown had 
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Everpointed broken out. 
PENCIL 845 WITH a feeling of numb indifference, 
she stepped out on the porch. Keith 
An “ever ready" pencil Baldridge rose nimbly to his feet. “Now, 
never shorter, no sharp- , good or he said pleasantly, ap- 
ening necessary. Made oy unabashed, “I’m going to take 
in 16 degrees—SB to 9H Aiss Katherine away for a while in the 
—aholder for cach degree m all be here, will you, when I 
get back?” 
Venus ig oo Katherine got her auto things and 


went down the steps with him, no joy in 
her heart—nothing but a sense of playin 
her part callously in a scene that woul 
soon end. 

It was outrageously hot in the car. 
"How about going where it's cooler. Is 
there some woodsy place around here?" 
he wanted to know. 

So Katherine obediently directed him 
to Springtown's prettiest picnic spot and, 
almost without conversation, they made 
a run for its beatific shade. As they 
walked over to the bank of the river, the 
man said, “I’m certainly elated over the 
find I made to-day.” 

"Find?" Katherine questioned politely. 

“Yes—your grandfather. He’s a won- 
derful man. He’s promised to come to 
my home next week and stay.several da 
with me. He's just what I’ve been look- 
ing for, an intelligent man who has livea 
through the early history of the state 
and whose memory is so keen that he can 
recall hundreds of anecdotes. l am 
working on a history of the state, and m 
plan is to have it contain stories of vivid- 
ness and color, little dramatic events 
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which are so often omitted from the 
state’s dull archives. From the moment 
he began to talk I realized what a gold 
mine ] had struck. I could scarcely re- 
frain from having a pad and pencil in my 
hand all the time I was listening to him. 
Why, he’s a great character—one of the 
typical vatlihndecs- sturdy: honorable 
n: lovable. You must be very proud of 

im. 

“I—am,” said Katherine feebly. 
“TAKE, for instance, my chapter on the 
early political life of the state. 
you know, he told me that one election 
day, when it came time for the polls to 
close, everyone in the locality had voted 
but himself. He was miles away, haulin 
merchandise home from the river. 
man got on a horse, rode over into the 
next county to meet him, then they 
exchanged places, your grandfather hurry- 
ing home on horseback while they held 
open the polls for him. It so happened 
that when the votes were counted there 
had been a tie and, of course, his vote 
had decided the issue. Isn't that rich?" 

Miss Mason acknowledged that it was. 

“I’m a little cracked on the subject of 
these old pioneers," he went on. “To 
me they were the bravest, the most 
wonderful people in the world. Look at 
it!’ He threw out his arm to the scene 
beyond the river. Before them, like a 
checker-board, stretched the rolling farm- 
land of the great Mid-West: yellow 
squares of wheat stubble, brown squares 
where the fall plowing had been done, 
dull green squares of corn, vivid 
squares where the third crop of alfalfa 
was growing! Snuggled in the cozy 
nests of orchards were fine homes and 
huge barns. The spires of three country 
churches pointed their guiding fingers to 
the blue sky. 

“Think of it! To have changed an 
immense area of Indian-inhabited wild 
land into this! Visualize to yourself, in 
place of what you see, a far-reaching 
stretch of prairie land on every side of us, 
with only the wild grass rippling over it. 
Now imagine this: You and I are stand- 
ing here alone in the midst of it, with 
nothing but a prairie schooner containing 
a few meager necessities by our side. 
We're here to stay. From this same 
[ewe we must build our home with our 

ands, wrest our food, adequately clothe 
ourselves. It is to be a battle. We must 
conquer or be conquered. Would you 
have courage to do it?" He turned to 
her with his fine, frank smile. And into 
Katherine Mason's heart came the swift, 
bitter-sweet - knowledge that she could 
make sod houses and delve in the earth 
for food and kill wild animals for clothing 
—with Keith Baldridge. 

"And this," he went on again, indicat- 
ing the landscape, "this is our heritage 
from the pioneers. From sod houses to 
such beautiful homes as yours! I can't 
tell you how much I've enjoyed to be in 
your family to-day. It’s the typical 

appy American family. When I think 
of my own gloomy boyhood, I could fight 
someone—a lonesome, motherless little 
tad studying manners and ‘Thanatopsis’ 
under a tutor. Yours is the kind of home 
I've always wanted. It’s the kind of 
home I mean to have when—if—I 


marry—all sunshine—and laughter—and 
little children —" 
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He turned to her suddenly and caught 
her hands. “It was to talk about that 
home that I brcught you out here. With 
my whole heart—l love you—Kather- 
ine—” 


I? WAS late afternoon when the long 
gray car turned into the Mason drive- 
way and stopped at the side lawn. In 
fact, it was so much later than Keith 
Baldridge had planned to leave that he 
only took time to run up to the porch to 
say good-by to them all. If he expected 
the Masons to sit calmly on the porch 
when he should drive away, he did not 
yet know the Masons. One and all, 
excepting Grandpa, who stayed in his 
rocker, they followed him down the 
steps, flocking across the green sloping 
lawn to where his car stood. The cat, 
seeing the entire family trooping in one 
direction, came bounding "across the 
yard, tail in air, and rubbed herself 
coquettishly against the departing guest's 
trousers. To be sure, she may have been 
of a curious disposition, that cat; but 
she was the soul of hospitality. 

Tillie came running from the back of 
the house with à shoebox tied with a 
string. "It's some chicken sandwiches 
and cake," she explained. “Come again. 
I'll fry chicken for you any day." 

Keith Baldridge beamed at her, and 
shook her rough hand vigorously. “I’m 
mighty glad to hear you say that, for 
you're going to have a chance to do that 
very thing next Sunday." 

The all shook hands with him a 
second time. He got into the car and 
pressed the button that gave life to the 
monster. The wheels seemed quivering 
to turn. Just then Grandpa rose from 
his chair on the porch and excitedly 
waved his cane. Myr he called. He 
came hobbling over the grass, the late 
summer sun touching his scraggly gray 
hair. “Wait a minute, Mr. Baldridge!” 

'They all turned to watch him appre- 
hensively, he seemed so hurried and 
anxious. He was close to the family 
group now. "Say! Mr. Baldridge! I jes’ 
happened to think of somethin' else 
about them darned grasshoppers!” 

They all shouted with eS PTT 
but Katherine, for she was not there. 
She had slipped into the front door and 
up to her room. There she dropped on 
her knees by the side of her bed and made 
a/ little fervent prayer to the God of 
Families. And her prayer was this: 
That some day—if she lived humbly for 
the rest of her life—she might be purged 
from the sin of having been, even in 
thought, disloyal to Her Own. 

Then, hearing the family back on the 

rch, she rose from her knees and went 
into the hall. There she leaned over the 
banisters and called: “Mother! Come up 
here. I want you." 


“THE Theatrical Sensation of Spring- 
town" will make the readers of The 
American Magazine still further ac- 
quainted with the doings of that de- 
lightful household, the Mason family. 
Bess Streeter Aldrich has already 
made us laugh over the adventures of 
the Masons. -Fortunately the family 
is a large one, so there are more 


laughs coming. 
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—and he is paid a big salary or commands big fees. 
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uestions arise which only a lawyer can answer. 
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at the bar, the same kind of instruction you would 
get under the best men at the largest resident 
schools; and you are directed constantly by able in- 
structors who make every step clear, ing sure 
that you actually grasp every point. You graduate 
with the degree of LL. B., ready to pass the bar 
examination of any state, qualified to fill & higher 
position in business (or to practice in the courts). 

, Knowledge of law makes any man stronger— 
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Old Frank Sees It 
Through 


(Continued from page 59) 


windows the crowd stared in. But sud- 
denly it parted, and then Frank saw them. 

“Hol on!" panted the sheriff. “No 
use to tear the house down. They'll be in 
here in a minute!" 

The door opened, they were in the of- 
fice, the sheriff had turned him loose. He 
was jumping up against his tall master, 
long ears thrown back, upraised eyes 
aglow, heart pounding against his lean 
ribs. But it was the look in his young mis- 
tress's eyes that brought him down to the 
floor before her in sudden recollection, that 
went straight to his heart, that set him all 
a-tremble with choking eagerness. 

“Take us to him, Frank!” she gasped. 

He led them, master and mistress and 
officers, out of the town, up the shaded 
road across which slanting sunbeams gent- 
ly sifted. He led them to that car he had 
followed secretly through the days and 
watched without sleep through the nights. 
Only his master's low-voiced command 
held. him back with them. 

"Steady, Frank! Steady, old man!” 

But they must have made some noise, 
quiet as they tried to be. For before they 
reached the car the heavy man scrambled 
out, stared for a moment in stupid bewil- 
derment, then threw both hands high up 
over his head. 

“Don’t shoot!” he pleaded hoarsely. 
" We ain't done the kid no harm!" 

Then it was that Frank broke away and 
rushed at last to that curtained car. With 
shining eyes he sprang into the front, over 
the seat, into the rear. Tommy's arms 
were about his neck, Tommy was cryin 
over and over to the woman, all out of 
breath: 

* It's F'ank, Nita! He didn't go home. 
I saw him in the bushes!" 

“It’s your mother, too,” she said. She 
tried to smile. “I told you it would be to- 
day—didn't I?” She snatched him to her 
and kissed him fiercely. She opened the 
door. ''Good-by, old scout," she whis- 
pered. 


QVTSIDE the car old Frank stood by, 
quivering with pride while the boy 
passed from the mother's into the father’s 
arms. He saw the light in their faces, the 
flash of the sun on the boy's curls, the 
smiles of the officers who looked on. Then 
the shadow of terrible days and nights fell 
across his happiness and for the second 
time that day he saw red. For the 
woman had stepped out of the car, and 
the big sheriff had caught her by the arm. 
The dog glanced up into the faces about 
him. But none of them had seen. He ran 
to the woman; he took his stand beside 
her, looking up at the sheriff with fierce, 
leading eyes, But the sheriff still held 
er arm, and the dog growled, partly in 
anger, partly in trouble. Then Tommy 
saw, too. He wriggled loose from his fath- 
er; he came running to their help. 

"Let go of her!” he screamed, and 
caught the woman's skirt with both hands. 
" Papa, make him let her go!" 

But it was his mistress who understood, 
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who came to them with shining face and 
caught the woman by both hands. He 
knew it was all right now, even when the 
woman sank down on the car step and 
sobbed brokenly, her face buried in her 
hands. For the sheriff had stepped back, 
and his mistress was at the woman's 
side, an arm about her shoulder. 


HAT night Frank lay in the crowded 

lobby of the hotel, ears pricked toward 
the dining-room door. He had already 
had his supper. 

“Two porterhouse steaks—raw,” Steve 
Earle had said. 

“And a big dish of ice cream,” Marian 
Earle had added with a smile, for old 
Frank was an epicurean in his way. 

And now the sheriff was telling the 
crowd about him. 

“He followed that car for two hundred 
miles. That was nothing! Been hunting 
all his life. But he kept out of sight— 
that’s the thing. They never saw him. 
And he never left them. That’s what put 
us on the trail. Some men fishing in the 
mountains passed him. He tried to flag 
'em. Yes, sir—that's what he tried to do. 
But they didn’t catch on. Next day the 
read in the papers about a boy an Trish 
setter being lost. Then they understood, 
and telephoned Mr. Earle.” i 

“The woman that came ın with the 
mother and went up-stairs with her,” 
asked a.man, “who’s she?" 

The big sheriff took the cigar out of his 
mouth and looked at the questioner with 
narrow, disapproving eyes. 

“She didn’t have a thing to do with it, 
sir!” he declared. 

From the dining-room came the sound 
of chairs pushed back, and Frank rose to 
his feet. He met them at the door, he 
stood beside the boy while the people 
gathered around, he went up-stairs with 
them, the boy holding tight to his heavy 
red mane. 

“That old Joe!" Tommy was saying as 
they went down the hall. “He can't get 
us any more. The sheriff he locked him 
up in a jail. He can't get Nita, either. 
She's going home to live with us. Mama 


says so!” : 

He was still S his eyes big, when 
they went into a bright-lighted room 
where a little bed sat beside a big one. He 
was still talking while his mother un- 
dressed him. Then before he got into bed 
a spasm of virtuous reaction seized him. 
He and F'ank were never going to leave 
the yard any more, he declared. They 
never were going to get in any more auto- 
mobiles with people! 

* No," smiled Earle from his great 
height, “I guess you're cured, old man!” 

he ru beds Tommy’s bed was very 
soft, and Frank was very tired. But some- 
time in the silent darkness of that night 
he barked hoarsely in the agony of a 
dream. For they were on top of a moun- 
tain, and a weird moon had risen and a 
woman had screamed. 


JOHN TAINTER FOOTE, whose 
“Dumb Bell” stories in The American 
Magazine three years ago were one of 
the greatest series ever printed, in- 
troduces a new canine hero to us next 
month. *''Allegheny" is a dog story 
written as only Mr. Foote can write. 
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Human Nature—As 
the Country 
Editor Knows It 


(Continued from page 61) 


tells us for the fifteenth time his family his- 
tory and long associations with the commu- 
nity, and then offers for our literary consid- 
erationa paperon “The Progress of Science 
Up to 1850.” What we'd like to print is an 
article on how science could produce a 
motor that wouldn’t break our necks 
when the Main Street trolley cars start 
suddenly, and whether the local traction 
magnates would equip their system with 


| it, if science did. We'd even be interested 


if he’d show whether in the last hundred 
years science has dug up a cure for warts. 
ut he is living in yesterday, and we must 


| deal patiently with him; for to-morrow 
| we shall be old ourselves. 


NE of the worst bores I ever encoun- 

tered in country journalism was an 
elderly lady of most charming personality 
whose wealthy husband owned a block of 
stock in my paper and gave us about a 
thousand dollars a year in automobile 
advertising. She was especially interested 
in child-welfare work and the abolition of 
child labor in factories. Now, these are 
commendable and popular subjects and 
should engage a worth-while editor’s ear. 
But Mrs. Peppercut? Ye gods! Mrs. 
Peppercut, in addition to her charming 
personality, had a sentimental turn of 
mind. We were so indiscreet one evening 
as to disclose that we were sympathetic 
with the abolition of child. labor in 
factories, and that she could have a 
column a week if she would fill it with 
snappy material. 

She took to calling me up on the tele- 

hone in my busiest hour—it’s always in 
d busiest hour that an editor is so 
bothered—to ask my ‘advice about 
prospective material for her Wednesday 
column. 
what she had, she said it was poetry, and 
how did I think this would do? Where- 
upon she would read to me her selections 
at one end of the telephone and I sat at the 
other while she recited her poems, ten and 
twenty minutes at a stretch. As a matter 
of financial policy I put an occasional 
“Yes” in S EA ut usually, with 
my palm over the mouthpiece, I conduct- 

a spirited argument with the make-up 
man. 

A rather pathetic bore I recall was 
old “General Subjects” Chase. He came 
into my office one afternoon shortly 
after Pd taken charge of a new propo- 
sition, and deposited his great bulk in a 
chair outside my door in such an abject 
manner that any normal person would at 
once start voluntarily to dig him up a 
quarter for a square meal. When his 
turn came, he parted his beautiful chin 
whiskers, wiped his bald head and his 
eyes, and removed his shabby ulster as 
though he'd come with his baggage to 
visit us for a week. 


He opened his remarks by the declara- | 


tion that he’d made up his mind to see 
me in the interests of an orphan, and that 


When I asked her to outline | 
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wearing you to a frazzle, and your pay 
envelope covering less ground each 
week? 
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maker shouting “‘cash” louder, and do 
the children's shoes join the general 
call for help? 
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he was the orphan. After edging his chair 
over close, he wanted to know if I—as a 
member of the Associated Press—could 
aid him in disposing of some manuscripts. 
I wanted to know what kind of manu- 
scripts, and he replied: “Oh, on general 
subjects!” Thereat he brought from the 
ulster vast numbers of worn documents. 
Number one was “The High Cost of 
Living;” two, “Thoughts on the Criminal 
Proclivities of the German General 
Staff.” He had papers written on: “Can 
the Human Family do Without Eggs?” 
And so on, up to and including “Our 
Philippine Policy,” and “Was Dewey 
Justified in Entering Manila Bay?” Can 
you imagine that sort of thing going out 
over the Associated Press’s leased wires 
to startle the country? I couldn’t, and as 
gently as possible I told him so. 

He then went on with a tale of woe 


‘about his old army trouble and the 


doctor's bills his wife had been responsible 
for, and couldn't I do anything for him to 
help him get a living by his pen, especially 
as I had gained a tuppence-worth of 
notoriety in certain quarters because of 
occasional newspaper stories published in 
the national magazines. I told him that if 
he could confine himself to some of the 
farmers’ problems, say, the possibilities 
for a drop in the price of Boston milk 
shipped from our county, or how to keep 
dogs from running sheep, I might offer 
him a dollar a column and feature them 
n the weekly edition for the country 
clientele. 

If Pd hit the old man with an ax I 
couldn't have wounded him more. 
dollar a column! He understood anyone 
who could write, especially "on general 
subjects,” made three or four thousand a 
year. With a stub pencil he began to 
hgure out how many columns—at one 
dollar per—he would have to fill “on 
general subjects" to earn that princely 
remuneration. I finally compromised on 
a dollar and a half a column until we 
learned how the material took with the 
agricultural population. Not that I cared 
a hoot about getting the articles, but I 
just felt it was my human duty to give the 
poor old man a lift if I could. 

After he had departed I made inquiries 
about him, and the elderly lady who had 
worked for me for several months collect- 
ing subscriptions snorted vehemently: 
“Him? Huh! That's old Pastor Chase. 
He owns three farms, seven blooded 
trotting horses, and cleaned up a fortune 
twenty years ago with a patent cow cure!" 

Curtain! 


HEN there is the man who is forever 
wanting a "piece put in the paper" 
lambasting somebody around town, but 
who is never willing to write a letter in 
formal complaint and sign his name; 


| there's the town "bum," who comes in 
| once ever so often to borrow two bits, 
under prodigious promises of paying it | 


back some day when he can find work, 
but who is always ailing somewhere when 
we offer him the week's accumulation of 


| waste paper in the press-room to bale up; 


there's the lady who is always getting up 


a subscription paper for something, and | 


the advertiser whose ad is never set up 
properly. There is the party who's got it 
in for the overseer of the poor, and who 
waxes low in spirit and lean in flesh over 
the flagrant use of the taxpayers’ money. 
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watch we offer here at such a remark- 
price at the rate of $3.50 a month. Indeed, the 
days of exorbitant watch prices have passed. 
Write today—now. 
to you free and prepaid, you will see illustrated 
the sec Nori in wat oec reo 

i t ast miths. lotice 

pee the inlay Enamel) Monograms, Blo 
Diamond Set Cases. All offered direct to you 
on this ing offer. Send the coupon today. 

ee It First 
You don't pay a cent to anybody until you see 


Adjusted to temperature— 
masterpiece of Month 
able price. And, if you wish, you may pay this 
In ournew watch book, that we will send 
and Ribbon Monograms, lems and 
the watch. You don't buy a Burlington watch 


without seeing it. Hold it in your hand an 
admire it. Notice the design, handsomely 
shaped—aristocratic in every line. en look at 
the works! There you will see the masterpiece 
the watch makers’ skill. A perfect timepiece a 
justed to positions, temperature and i nism. 


Free Watch Boo 


Get the Burlington Watch Book by sending this 


coupon now. You will know 


a lot more about watch P LLLLLL d 
buyi h read it. 
DEEA f peton Wahe 


“steer clear" of the @ Dept Chi 
over-priced watches — f P aod m. rei 
which are no better. @ obligations and prepaid) 
Send the coupon e your free book on watches 
today for book 4 with full explanation of your 
» cash o a month offer on 
and E @ the Burlington Watch. 
Burlington & 
Watch Co. 4f 


Dept. 1188, 19th 


A  Name.....eeeeesecssooo coccesecsaces 
a 
St. & Marshall — 


Address. ... «e eee eee ener rn nno nnt nono 
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YOU CANT BUY 

EYESIGHT- 
BUT YOU CAN 
INSURE IT 


YOUR EYES ARE 
PRICELESS- 
PROTECT 


Dr. - 
CHAIR LAM 


DESK LAMP 


Je. 


The Homes Handy Lamp 


Base can be securely clamped to bed, chair, sewing 
machine or bong sa wall Not a makeshift toy but a 
real lamp; 12” high; brass; lasts a lifetime. Green 
glass shade tilts to any angle; protects the eyes from 
glare. Ideal study lamp for children. 

Emeralite, Jr., places the light where it’s right. There 
is an Emeralite for every need. 

Sold by electrical and house fur- 
ishing stores. Send for booklets. 


H. G. McFaedin & Co., 39 Warren St., N. Y. 
Makers of lighting specialties since 1874 


KIND TO THE EYES 


BE A LANDSCAPE 
pron ARCHITECT 


Inexpensive. Easy to master by mail. Earn while 
you learn. Write today. Diploma awarded 21B. 
American Landscape School, Newark, New York 


New Invention 


ENGLISH 


In 15 Minutes a Day 


Sherwin Cody, the well-known teach- 
er of practical Fnglish, has ec'.lu 
new patented invention which, in 15 
minutes of your daily spare time, wi'! 
quickly give you unusual command o£ s 
language. Students of this "100% Self- | 
Correcting Method" secured more im- 
provement in fire weeks than had P 
tíously been obtained by other pu in 
OC 'ears. 15 minutes each a of 

spare time can now, thru Sher- 

win Cody, make you speak or write clearly, forcefully, 
correctly, and convincingly. 


“100% Self-Correcting Course” 

The average n In business is only 61^; efficient. 
in the vital points of English grammar. That is be- 
cause the methods of teaching English in school left 
the student only a hazy idea of the subject—the 
"rules" did not stick in your mind. But Sherwin 
Cody's new invention upsets all old standards of 
teaching Fnelish. And it overcomes the only weak 
point in instruction-by-mail. It actually takes the 

ace of an instructor at your elbow. It assigns 
essons In Letter Writing, Spelling, Punctuation, 
Grammar, Reading and Conversation, corrects them 
for you, and anticipates your questions. It even 
guides your paper and assigns you your class per- 
centage till you reach the 100% mark. 


Interesting Free Booklet 

Mr. Cody has written an interesting booklet explaining about 
is new course in detail. If you feel your lack gf Language 
Power, if you are ever emba: by mistakes grammar, 
spelling. <r punctuation, if you can- ot command the exact, cor- 
rect words to express your ideas, thia booklet will be a revelation 
o you. Send for it now. Learn how Sherwin y's new 
Invention makes command of lan easy to gain in 15 min- 
utes of your daily spare time. Mail a letter or postcard for this 
booklet at once. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
Dept. 911, News Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


There's the bank director who won't | 
sanction a dollar's worth of accommo- 
dation made to a newspaper enterprise, 
all publishers being, in his opinion, one 
door from the poorhouse, anyhow. But 
he bursts in like a house afire whenever 
there's a breath of scandal abroad about 
the bank's affairs that may start a run on 
the institution, and demands that we run 
a long-winded statement of the bank's 
condition—which no one will read and 
still less understand if they do—and who 
threatens a libel suit when we are unkind 
enough to remind him of his refusal on our 
last request for a loan. There's the town 
oetess who talks to us over the telephone 
Fike a paying advertiser when we get a 
line inverted in one of her effusions; and | 
there’s the young minister who bawls us | 
out on Saturday afternoon because we 
neglected the Ph. D. after his name in the. 
Sunday church notices. All my brother 
editors know the bores. We meet all 
comers. 

Yet what shall be said for the town | 
angels? Verily, there are many of them 
and they do bolster up our drooping 
spirits at times. 

First is the merchant who comes in | 
with his ad and tells us to “let ’er make 
what she will,” in the matter of space; 
who pays his bill promptly at the end of 
the month, says he doesn’t believe in 
newspaper advertising, but goes right on 
just the same, month after month and 
year after year, and sticks his head in the 
door occasionally to tell us who has just 
been pinched down on Water Street for 
driving an automobile without a license. 

Next come all those good folk who are 
tolerant with us and forgive us when in 
the hurry of making up and going to 

ress we commit some aw. awful 
Blunder that causes them to appear 
ridiculous in the eyes of the multitude, or 
perhaps even costs them money. 

Now the wonder of it is that in this 
aforesaid rush we do not make more 
mistakes than we do. But that does not 
excuse us. Things slip by occasionally, 
and there is weeping and wailing and 
gnashing of teeth in the vicinity of the 
editor's office. 

I have had many terrible experiences 
with such oversights, and my faith in 
humankind has been restored when I was 
humanely forgiven for these mistakes for 
which I was nominally responsible. The 
trouble usually arises from widely different 
articles getting mixed on the galleys, so 
that separate stories, or parts of stories, 
are run together in weird fashion. 


] REMEMBER most vividly the story 
of a reception, given by the wife of a 
local pastor, which became mixed with an 
article about the activities of the Street 
Department. The edition was already 
being hawked by the newsboys before we 
discovered that our account read: “The 
Rev. Mrs. Wright gave a reception to the 
Ladies' Aid this afternoon at the Metho- 
dist parsonage. Asa hostess, it was agreed 
that Mrs. Wright was a hitching post two 
feet wide and six feet tall which the Street 
Department will put up on Cross Street 
as soon as the frost is out." Mrs. Wright 
wanted me boiled in oil; but the minister 
was a good sport, said mistakes would 
happen in the best-regulated families, and 
renewed his subscription. Thus did he 
heap scintillating coals upon my occiput. | 


ii Craining for Authorship 
How towrite, whatto write, 
and where to sell. 
Calida your rud Se 0 
tof ef reos Make M 


your spare time profitable. 
darn your ideas inlo dollars. i" 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, -Photoplay 
z Writing, etc, taught person- 
Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott's Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
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There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 


sh The Writer's Library. We also publish The 
Monthly, y valuable for ts full reports of 

ry market. Besides our teaching service, we offer œ 
criticism service 


150-page illustrated catalogue free 
Please address 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 134, Springfield, Mass. Fa 


ESTABLISHED 1097 
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INCORPORATED 1904 


u absolutel: FREE 
Foousands: of ‘Graftamen 
Send name and address for my book- 
Fuere Today iore poema it 
5 on. - 
CHIEF DRAFTSMAN DO npineer's Equipment Co. inc. 


BE AN ADVERTISING MAN 


The Advertising Business today offers a bigger rtunity f. 
Succe erywhere there lea demand for Lu 
vertis o meet condition: a: st k bow 
merchandise their products and bow to build a market. o © 

Over 500,000 business firms today need the 
services of men who can do these things. That 
is where your opportunity lies. The Page-Davis 
methods will thoroughly n you at home while 
you hold your breegant position. Pay for the 

course a little each month if 

Write for our Book on “Increased Sals- 

ries and motion, "* 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL 
Dept. P-11, City Hall Square Bldg. Chicage 


The War bas created unlimited ae for those wt» 
know SPANISH, FRENCH or ITALIAN. Now is the time t 
better your position or increase your business. Learn quickly 
and easily, st home, during your spare moments, by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
and Rosenthal's Practical in uistry 
You listen to the living voles of a native professor pro 
nounce the foreign lai , over and over, until you 
know it. Our records fit all talking machines, Write 
for booklet, particulars of trial offer, easy terms 


THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
916 Putnam Bide. 2 W. 45th St. N. Y. 


686 Woolworth Bldg., NEW YORK 
625 F Street, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Tower Building. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


» Publishes cash 
^ art assign- 
hl z ments, lessons 
MAGAZINE and articleson 
Cartooning, Designing, Illus. 
trating, Lettering and Chalk-Talking. 
Criticizes amateurs’ work. Full of in- 
formation for artists and art students. 
batisfactory or money refunded, 200 a copy, $l a year. 
Send $1 NOW, Thrift Stamps Taken 
G.H. LOCKWOOD, Editor, Dept 500, Kalamazoo Mich. 


BRANCH MANAGER WANTED 


by old established Chicago Concern. We furnish 
full stock of goods, advertising matter, and equip store 
completely, in good location, all at our expense. We 
allow you to draw out $175 a month and will also pay 
you liberal share of the profits your store earns. Work 
may be started in spare time. No investment or prev? 
ous experience necessary. If you are a hustler and want 


an opportunity to make $5,000 ór more a year, we want 
you, and will pay you well from the start. Send your 
application today. S. Levy, Manager, Dept. 811, 
329 S. Franklin St, Chicago, Ill. 
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More Pay Days 


for You 


you can have more pay 

days by putting an hour 
or two of your spare time to 
good use. You can sell us 
all the spare time you have. 
Here’s a chance for you to 
turn into cash something 
which is perhaps going to 
waste every day. If you 
are enthusiastic about The 
American Magazine get in 
touch with us and, without 
disturbing your regular work, 
become our representative. 
I will pay you well during 
your spare time. Take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity 
and mail in coupon at once. 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 22A, 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING CO. 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sir:—I can stand more pay days. 
Please show me how to get them. 


AMERIKARDS 


The playing cards with a personality. No change in 
index, just in the emblems. To these the king gives place 
to the soldier of the A. E. F., the queen to the nurse, and 
the jack to the sailor. Other branches of the service are 
featured in the aces. 

Super-quality, made of the finest double-coated pasted 
stock in the satin finish, make handling in play a delight. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send his name and 50c 
in stamps for sample deck. 


Root Playing Card Co., Dept. A, Chicago, Ill. 
= | BECOME A GRADUATE 
Practical Nurse 


'plomas granted. 

sample lesson. 

WALTER SCHOOL OF NURSING 
1569 M. Halsted Street, Box 52, CHICAGO 


High-Grade Ins 


j Prepares You for 
the Bar—Est. 1892 
Se a 


University Methods. 


Standard Text-Books. Approved by Bench and Bar. 
Graduates practicing in every state. Send today for 
Free Catalog and Rules for Admission to the Bar. 


Chicago Correspondence School of Law 
536 Reaper Block a Chicago, Ill. 


I won World's First Prize for best course 
in Penmanship. Under my guidance you can 


h 

ies. If you wish to become a better penman, write 

me, I will send you FREE one of my Favorite Pens 
and a copy of the Ransomerian Journal. Write today. 


C. W. Ransom, 454 Essex Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


The other evening up here in Vermont 
one of the boys “pied” an obituary 
notice on the same galley with the account 
of a local talent play. In the play was a 

oung cut-up whowas the life of the piece. 
Judge my horror when I noted (long after 
we had caught the trains) that “the de- 
ceased will always be remembered as . . . 
coming down-stairs astride the banisters 
in his last appearance, with a huge lolly- 
pap tilted toward the proscenium arch." 
or a few moments I seriously con- 
sidered “catching a few trains" myself. 
And yet I was forgiven by—angels. 

Once the dividing dash which should 
have been there was inadvertently pulled 
out between the story of a pretentious 
wedding and the ad of a furniture store 
calling public attention to its line of per- 
ambulators to accommodate twins! I 
have somehow withstood the shock when 
a peak from a man “posting” his 
wife for desertion got mixed up with the 
county court news, and the said husband 
was made to announce in type that “My 
wife, Mary Jones, having left my bed and 
board Res dee cause, I shall... ask that 
the verdict be set aside until the Hon. 
Elisha Perkins can clear himself of the 
charge." 

I could fill a volume with some of the 
fearful and wonderful combinations of 
rhetoric that occasionally occur in even 
the best-regulated newspaper offices. We 
even got part of a news article heading, 
about a board of trade motor-car junket, 
under the daily temperature slug one 
night,and the town read: Temperature: 
“|... make New York or Bust!’ 

For all of which I was duly pardoned. 
And my office is no worse than a thousand 
other offices all over the land. 


Hew does the average country editor 
see humankind? 

Well, I think I may say without fear of 
successful contradiction that almost every, 
editor has the individuals of his communi- 
ty well pigeonholed and filed for future 
reference. He knows, even better than the 
local pastor does, what people are living 
their religion and will get to heaven. 
Your editor, right in your home town, 
probably knows this minute more good 
and bad about you than you ever dream 
he does. He knows who are the liars and 
double-dealers and thieves and scoun- 
drels and four-flushers and horse-thieves 
in his community, far better than the 
bankers do. Yet his attitude toward them 
will doubtless be a sort of amused tolera- 
tion. He has a lot of sympathy for 
the ills to which human flesh is heir. 

He knows that folks would rather read 
four lines about Mrs. Susie Smith pinching 
her finger in a window than a two-column 
account about the King of Patagonia 
losing his throne. Because they know 
Mrs. Smith, and certain ones among them 
wish that Mrs. Smith had pinched her 
whole arm! 

He knows, too, that not one plain 
citizen out of ten can be depended upon 
to report an item to him correctly. If 
Mrs. Smith is reported injured, it is 
usually necessary to get corroboration 
from either Mrs. Smith herself or from 
someone who was passing and actually 
heard her shrieks at the very moment 
when the window came down on her 
finger. Otherwise the paper comes in for 
an arraignment for unreliability. The 


DYORRHOCID 


POWDER 
ANTISEPTIC 
for Pyorrhea prevention 


- 
A 


Soft, sensitive gums 


that bleed easily, fash a warning. They 
are the first, symptoms of pyorrhea and 
consequent loss of teeth. 


For pyorrhea, dentists use and prescribe 
Pyorrhocide Powder. It is scientifically 


compounded for that specific purpose. It 
is the only dentifrice that has demon- 
strated its. efficiency in dental clinics de- 
voted exclusively to pyorrhea research. 


If you have pyorrhetic symptoms as 
manifested usually in soft, bleeding, 
spongy, receding gums use Pyorrhocide 
Powder. Its twice a day use makes the 
gums firm and healthy and it cleans and 

polishes the teeth. 


Pyorrhocide Pow- 
der is economical be- 
cause a dollar package 

- contains six 

months’ sup- 
-a py, Sold by 
E] leadingdrug- 
E gists and 
/ dental sup- 
MÀ ply houses. 


FREE SAMPLE 
] Write for free 
| sample and 

our bookle! on 

Prevention 
| and Treal- 
y mentoj Pyor- 
rhea. 


Ei The Dentinol & 
EJ Pyorrhocide 
| Co., Inc. 
i Sole Distributors 
EM 1472 Broadway 
N. Y. 


———— 


Scientifically 
Perfected by 


Clinical Research 


We shall continue lo offer through 

— agen rr and lg unlimited clinical 
facilities, on a dentifrice as . 

is proved most eff eclite—in promot- Zu, ; 
ing tooth, gum and mouth health. Pres, 


REA 


Tells of the E opportunities for both me: 
and women In this attractive profession, an 
how you can learn by mail in spare time 
Send for copy at once. No obligations. 

E. G. Alcorn, American School of Bankin; 
88 McLene Building Columbus, Obi 


Cultivate 3 
Your Beauty 4 


Have a youthful appearance, clear complexion, 
magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrows and lashes, 
graceful neck and chin, luxuriant hair, attrac- 
tive hands, comfortablefeet. Removewrinkles, 
lines, pimples, blackheads, strengthen sagging 
facial muscles—all through following our sim- 
ple directions. sani 
no big expense and quick results. Send for latest 
catalog and many Beauty Hints—all free. 

GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept. 47, 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 

(A Branch of Susanna Cocroft’s Work) 
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ALWAYS REFLECT 


BUTCHER'S 


BOSTON POLISH 
HI or Hard Wax Finish 


| 1 Ib. covers 300 sq. ft. 


a 


| Get a can today and prove it to your 
own satisfaction. Try it not only on 
your floors but on Furniture, Linoleum, 
and your Automobile. 


It forms a coat of great durability, thussaving 
H| in the labor cost of frequent refinishing 


Don't use cheap polishes which require fre- 
quent renewal. 


40 YEARS OF SERVICE IN 
AMERICAN HOMES 


attest its quality 
/® you do not know Butcher's Polish, we will 
Sen(Nyou a sample package for 25 cents which 
H about 'ers the cost of postage and material 
i Butcher's Liquid Polish (wax) is very easily 


applied and excellent for Furniture, Linoleum, 
and woodwork receiving light wear. 

Butcher's No. 3 Reviver will renovate-that 
worn floor and bring back the color and grain of 
the wood. 


For sale by high class 
dealers everywhere 


The Butcher Polish Co. 
Brewer Bldg. 
Boston Mass. 


Pittsburgh Bible Institute 


Prepares for the Gospel ministry and for all forms of Christian work. 

Tuition is free. 

The student of little means and even of no means is given an oppor- 

tunity for training. 

The Institute stands for the full inspiration of Scripture; the full 
of our Lord 


Godhead; the Deity ; the blood Atonement; the ne- 
ceasity of regeneration, and the work of the Holy Spirit. 
It differs from most Bible Institutes in its teaching on the ages. 
Send for some of its free sermons and tracts. 
For further information, address 
Rev. C. H. PRIDGEON 
12 Congress Street PITTSBURGH, PA. 


HOME 
STUDY soe 


(28th Year) Address 


The University nf Chicago 


(Div. XIID Chicago, Ill. 


Courses in more 
than 40 subjects 
are given by cor- 


Promptly Pro- 


: cure Send 
a en S drawings or 
model for abe 


al search o 
U. S. Patent records. Highest references. 
Personal Service. Moderate fees. Write for 
Free Patent Book. George P. Kimmel, Patent 


Lawyer, 70-Z Loan and Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


E LANGUAGES er LISTENING 


ON YOUP OWN PHONOGRAPH 


at home by the Cortina Phone 

Metbod equipment. Free tria! 

in your home. Endorsed by 

lending universities. Book- 

Easy payments. 
CORTINA ACADEMY 

Suite 601, 12 East 46th St., New York 


Spanish-hrench-English-ltalian 


let free. 


| other morning a report shot all over our 
town that one of our most prominent 
citizens was dead. The Gleghone kept 
| buzzing steadily from people who wanted 
particulars. I sent out a reporter to run 
down the rumor. She found that some- 
body had been standing near the baggage 
car at the station when the nine o’clock 
train came up the valley, bearing a stout 
man in a pine box who had departed this 
life and was being sent home for interment. 
“Come on, George, and gimme a lift on 
this!" bawled some person in overalls up 
in the car. “Got a corpse here big enough 
to be Jim Forsythe!” 
Now, Jim Forsythe was the local in- 
fluential man, and as the man on the 
latform heard only “corpse” and “Jim 
orsythe," and saw a burial case appear, 
he fled like a Paul Revere to spread the 
news. When it got to Jim Forsythe him- 
self, he did not call us up, like Mark 
Twain, to tell us that the accounts of his 
death had been “greatly exaggerated.” 
He was the maddest man in seven coun- 
ties, and it took an hour to convince him 
that the report didn’t start in our office. 


"THE country editor knows that head- 

lines do not sell the small-town papers 
as they do in the cities. Big headlines 
mean only dissatisfied subscribers; for the 
public in a small town conceives the idea 
that the big headlines are there merely to 
fill space, and that it is being cheated of 
that much reading matter. The editor 
knows that if he has too little readin 
matter in his paper, folks will say unkind 
things about spending good money for a 
bally handbill; and if he gets too much 
they won't take it because they "haven't 
time to read it." 

He knows that there's hardly a person 
in town who looks upon his business as 
being a legitimate one, like that of the 
grocer or the clothier. He knows that his 
lady readers take him more seriously than 
this male clientele, but that his male 
clientele does the most criticizing behind 
his back when there is provocation. He 
knows, too, that women are more grateful 
than men when the paper does them a 
favor, and that they remember it longer. 
He knows that his front page is for his 
men-folk and his inside pages for his 
women-folk; that day after dy women 
will never see an article in big type on the 
front page, but will remember every three- 
line bit of local gossip he has printed; and 
that men will swear there is no news in his 
paper if it isn't all in 18-point type on the 
front page. He knows that the first thing 
both men and women turn to each night 
is the comics on page seven, and the last 
thing the editorial column. He knows 
that the cheapest person in the com- 
munity is the one who speaks his mind 
without fear or favor over the telephone, 
because a certain article was omitted, and 
who, after melting the wires, goes and 
uses another 'phone in a few.minutes to 
say that the article has been discovered at 
the bottom of the second column on page 
three. 

Oh, the human nature that comes out 
in a small newspaper office! But in the 
last great summing up the average small 
newspaper owner and editor will be found 
to have done more than his share of his 
duty toward his community, and “makes 
his trains" along with the best of earth's 

| very human folk. 


‘AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 


FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 


The leading institution for Dramatic and 
Expressional Training in America. Connected 
with Charles Frohman's Empire Theatre and 
Companies. For information apply to 


THE SECRETARY 
142 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 


Zarne5 tolak 


! IT Your Opportunity in 
J'a || Mechanica DENTISTRY 
A pleasant, dignified profession. 
Taught by actual practice. 
Modern laboratories. Three 
months’ course—day or evening. 
No previous knowledge or experience required. 
No charge for tools or equipment. 
The men we train are in demand. Established 27 years. 
Country-wide recognition. 

Write today for free catalog No. 21 

scHOOLsSo, 

BODE E Mechanical DENTISTRY 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BROOKLYN 
I5w.a47St 15 U ano Walnut Sts. I5Fiatbush Ave 


THE PENNINGTON SCHOOL An efficient school at 
moderate cost. 75 minutes from N. Y.. 50 from Phila. Pre- 
ps for College, Technical Schools or Business. Gymnasium. 
trong faculty. Swimming pool, all athletics. Junior school 
with home care for boys 9 to 13. Moderate rates. FRANK 
MacDaizL, D.D., Headmaster, Box 50. 
New Jersey, Pennington. 
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$ Liberally endowed school for 
Blair Academy boys qualified to make use of 
the uni opportunt es offered. General education and 
pre lon for college or technical school. Separate 
um. Campus of 100 acres, lake. 

Winter and summer sports. A visit invited. JOHN G. 


BRENAU COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 

tion feothilis Bios Ridge Mis North of Avlantar Stents ACT 

Physical Pultare 2" Beildings, incline sorai houses, nee 

Eros and iloctreted books e 
Address Brenau, Box R, Gainesville, Ga. 


arn 239100«W. 


BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big opportunities NOW. 
It takes only a short time 
to qualify for this fascinat- 
ing profession. Three 
months’ course covers all 
branches: 


Motion Picture, Commercial, Portraiture 


Practical instruction; modern equipment. Day of evening 
classes; easy terms. The School of Recognized Superiority. 
Call or write for complete catalog. 


N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 55 141 W. 36th St., N. Y. City 


LEARN 


Motion Picture, Studio and Portrait 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
Earn $30 to $200 weekly 
Easy, Pleasant occupation 
E. BRUNEL 
Training 
Ion: PHOTOGRAPHY 
(No connection with any other sebool) 
1269 Broadway, N. Y. 
Day or night classes. ont 
course complete inst 
General Photograph: d 
tion Pictures operating all stand 
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city-room, where I worked, and although 
he saw me several times a day-he ignored 
me, or I thought he did. And I ached to 
“leave him flat.” I secretly hoped that 
when I was gone he would come in and 
say to the city editor: 

* Where's Tomea” And the C. E. 
would tell him regretfully that I had 

ne. And then the boss would feel sorry 
Pone he hadn't treated me better. Also, 
I wasted my time hating the business 
manager. He ignored me, too. So again 
I quit. And I doubt if the owner or the 
business manager ever heard of it. But 
it gave me a great feeling of gratification, 
slightly mixed with an indefinable sense 
of somehow having made a fool of myself, 
when I left. 

I finally got a job at ten dollars a week 
(I had been getting sixteen dollars on 
the other one), on a paper farther east. 
After I stayed there eight months, I was 
ready to move again. Not for any par- 
ticular reason this time, but just because 
I was getting the moving habit, and the 
job secmed humdrum, and there didn't 
seem to be any future in it. Besides, I 
wasn't getting what I thought was coming 
to me. True, I had been raised to fifteen 
dollars, and my work was satisfactory, 
they said; but what was that? 

Next I got a job at eighteen dollars in 
a larger city near by and held it three 
months. Another paper in the same place 
offered me twenty dollars and, although 
the people I was working for void me I 
was making good and that they would 
see that I moved alone to better things 
as I developed, all I couid see was that 
two dollars more a week. It blotted out 
everything else. And, besides, there were 
one or two men in the office I didn't like. 


ARVEUOUSL Y enough, I stayed on 

that *econd paper nearly two years 
and worked up to thirty dol ars a week. 
I had shown some promise as a "feature" 
writer, and that, combined with the fact 
that I had sold a small piece to an Eastern 
magazine for fifteen dollars and a joke 
to another for three dollars, caused my 
opinion of myself to swell like a balloon 
at a county fr. And 1 imagined that I 
had about as large a crowd of admiring 
spectators around me as that selfsame 
balloon. 

About that time the paper suspended 
publication. The one I fad aie was still 
going strong. Well do I remember how, 
in those sublime though brief weeks, 
when I kidded myself with the belief that 
I could easily make a fortune by writing 
feature articles and short stories, I sub- 
mitted one masterpiece to the Sunday 
editor of that paper. Even its return 
with the bald comment that the man- 
agement did not care to deal with a man 
who had left its employ for no particular 
reason, failed to wake me up. 

It so happened that I had done some 
work for a small syndicate, and when 
my paper went under the Chicago man- 


ager of this syndicate offered me a job. 


But, no! I had disagreed with the local | § 


manager over some changes he had made 
in my work, and I vowed I wouldn’t 
work for an organization which employed 
men who ' wouldn't listen to reason. 
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They suggested that I forget my difter- 
ences with the local manager and go 
ahead. I refused, haughtily. It was this 
very syndicate that I was later to beg, 
on thoroughly bended knees, for a job. 


WHEN I finally realized that free- 
lancing was no go, I managed to get 
work at thirty dollars a week on an 
Eastern paper. There I stayed about a 
year, swelling with pride once more over 
my feature work. It really was only 
average, but I could not see it then. 
The managing editor had been my boss 
on another jb, and I liked him because 
he petted me. I didn't know then that 
he had only so much money to spend for 
men, and that I was as near a real feature 
man as he could get for the pay he could 
aftord. One day he departed to other 
work—and did not take me with him. 
Didn't even evince a desire to! In fact, 
he so much as declined my suggestion 
that he do so. 

Of course I didn't like the new man- 
aging editor. He told me where I was 
doing things wrong. I think he saw a 
possibility or two in me, for he added 
constructive suggestions to his criticisms, 
gave me good work to do, and tried to 
make something out of me. But I couldn't 
see it. I said that he thought he was a 
wise guy; he was trying to tell me my 
business. 

There were other spoiled darlings on 
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his staff and they echoed my sentiments. 
So together we held many delightful in- 
dignation meetings, and I tell you we 
cussed him out to a fare-you-well. Our 
easy boss—the former managing editor— 
had. about ruined us for any real work. 
If I had it to do over again, knowing what 
I know now, I would search out the 
hardest, smartest boss I could find in 
my line of work, and I would go to him 
and say: 

* Here I am. Maybe I'm good material 
for you. I don't know. Please tear me 
to pieces, rip me up one side and down 
the other and find out." 

But at that time—well, at the end of 
the first month I told the editor what I 
thought of him, and left. And I made 
him come through with a week's pay 
because in the course of my vitriolic resig- 
nation I had informed him that he could 
have a week's notice if he wanted it, and 
in settling up I claimed I had a week's 
work or a week's pay coming to me. And 
he ponied up. You bet he did! And wasn't 
that meat for me in telling the boys about 
it afterward? Oh, say! 

However, I had no job. Evidently 
no one else in that city wanted a bang- 
up feature man who had quit “The 
Beacon” 
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The Pipe of Peace 
The following incident was related some 


months ago in the New York Tribune: 

The battle in the Argonne Forest 
made optimists out of soldiers, who 
the world knows would rather kick 
than eat, according to an Ensign on a 
returning transport. 

“Just as our boat arrived in port,” 
said the Ensign, “one soldier at the 
rail said to another who had gone through 
the inferno of the Argonne: 

" *And just think; we are going back 
to a place where we aren't going to 
be able to get a drink soon.’ 

“Pd have given my life insurance 
for a drink of water in the Argonne,’ 
said the other quietly. 

**But I hear they are going to stop 
tobacco, too,’ said the other. 

“*Well, I smoked shoe-laces in the 
Argonne,’ returned the other, ‘and 

they tasted pretty good.’” 

— There is small chance 
that either our law- 
makers or our grateful 
American people, now 
that peace has been 
won, will tell the men 
who won it that they can 
smoke shoe-laces again. 

Our fighting 
men have earned 
the right to smoke 
the Pipe of Peace. 
And so have the 
millions of older 
. men in civilian life 
who worked and 
bought Liberty 
Bonds, denying 
themselves com- 

l forts. 
Men have various waysof taking comfort from 
life. Some take it from earning and saving 
money. Some read. Some play golf. Some 
men take comfort in eating. Some in smoking. 

Probably more men get comfort out of eating 
and smoking than out of all other habits put 
together. A smoke after a good meal—what 
in the whole world compares with that? 

As you blow out those ribbons of fragrant 
smoke, you drop worries, you begin to see 
that things are nearer as they should be than 
you thought; you come nearer being the happy, 
companionable, helpful human being you were 

ut here to be. All that is required is a pipe- 
ful of the right tobacco. 

Just the right tobacco is frequently found only 
after a long hunt. Have you come upon the 
kind that exactly suits you yet? If not, we 
should be glad to have you try Edgeworth. 

Edgeworth may or may not be just your 
kind. But it has proved to be just the right 
kind for so many smokers that we will make it 
very easy for you to pass judgment upon it. 

Simply a post-card containing your address, 
also that of the dealer to whom you turn for 
supplies, will cause us to send you generous 
samples of Edgeworth in both forms—Plug 
Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth Plug Slice is pressed into cakes, 
then separated into thin, moist slices. To have 
an average pipe-load, merely rub a slice be- 
tween the hands. 

Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed is ready to 
pour right from the can into your pipe. It 

acks perfectly and burns evenly to the very 
bouem getting better and better. 

For the free samples, upon which we would 
like your judgment, address Larus & Brother 
Co., 25 South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants—lf your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly 
send you prepaid by parcel post a one- or 
two-dozen carton of any size of Plug Slice 
or Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber. 


and tribulations developed by a bone- 
headed managing editor; so 1 dropped 
back to twenty-two dollars a week on a 
paper down South that needed a cheap 
reporter. I stayed there six months, thor- 
oughly dissatisfied, and then managed to 
convince a paper in the north 
West that I was worth thirty dollars a 
week to it as assistant city editor. 

I stayed there six months too. And 
very unpleasant I made myself. I didn't 
like the city editor because I thought he 
toadied to the managing editor. And I 
didn't like the managing editor because 
I thought he let the editor run all over 
him. You bet nobody ran over me! I 
told them a// where to head in. About 
the end of the sixth month, however, 
they did some heading in on their own 
account. 

Now, up to that time, one of my 
fondest boasts had been that I had never 
been fired. I could hold any job I wanted 
to just as long as I wanted to. I was too 
good a man to be fired. 

Nevertheless, one Saturday night, 
while I was reading copy, the managing 
editor came over and sat down for what 
seemed to be a friendly chat. He be- 
moaned the fact that we would have, on 
account of business conditions, to cut 
down the staff. I immediately began to 
suggest men we could let go. He said 
nothing in reply to my suggestions, and 
finally of course, I took the bait and 
asked: 

“Well, what do you think about it?” 

“T think,” he said evenly, “that, inas- 
much as you are one of the last men on, 
you had better go yourself.” 

I gasped. I couldn’t believe it. And 
while I was staggering, he threw in an- 
other one that sent me down for the 
count. He said: 

" And I think you had better go to- 
night." 


HAT was all that was said. I made 

no protest. I went. For, somehow, 
being fired was a jolt that seemed to 
open up to me new vistas of understand- 
ing and common sense, just as a man will 
see stars when he gets a whack in the 
right place on the head. 

Only, what I saw was more than a 
flash; it was a permanent revelation. It 
didn't all come’ at once. I knew I was 
fired, and I knew why I was fired; but 
I didn't at once associate the causes of 
that with the causes of my good-for- 
nothingness on the other jobs. My first 
reaction was a feeling of resentment 
against the whole publishing business. 
lt was no pe It didn't get a man 
anywhere. It took all you had and gave 
ig nothing. Much as I had felt it to 

e my life work, I would get out of it 
and into the straight business world, 
where the returns and the future were 
better. 

So within a week I answered an “ad” 
in one of the papers for an office manager 
for the local branch of a large Eastern 
manufacturing concern. The pay was 
fifteen dollars a week. I took it, eld it 
for about four months, quarreled with 
the home office because they wouldn’t 
let me write the kind of letters to prospects 
that / wanted to write instead ofthe kind 
they wanted written, and quit. My resig- 
nation was promptly accepted. 

Then things began to dawn on me in 


iddle- - 


earnest. The afternoon I left that place, 
I walked over to a nearby hotel and sat 
down in the lobby. I realized that it was 
time I found out a few facts, if possible, 
about myself. What was the matter, 
anyhow? Other men—men 1 had asso- 
ciated with on newspapers—didn’t do as 
I had done. They often objected to the 
same unpleasang conditions that I ob- 
jected to, and they agreed with me when 

cussed them out. They even cussed 
too, on occasion. But, it suddenly dawned 
on me that, while we all more or less com- 
plained, I quit, and they didn't. 

Here I was, almost twenty-six years 
old, out of a job, and with nothing in 
sight. I thought back over the places I 
had worked. Not one of them could I 
go back to with any assurance of a 
riendly welcome, or any chance of work. 
Why was that? Why did I instinctively 
feel that none of my former employers 
wanted anything to do with me? Was it 
possible, after all, that they were right 
and I was wrong? And if I kept on mak- 
ing enemies instead of friends, where was 
I going to get? Just about where I had 
already got—nowhere. 

I thought long and hard about myself 
that afternoon, and for many days there- 
after. And the net result of that self- 
examination was about as follows: 


MX GREATEST fault was that I had 

failed to master myself. I was ruled 
by my impulses, and my impulses were 
not good ones. I longed” to demonstrate 
to the world that I had abilities above 
other men, and failure to have this in- 
stantly recognized by others begot in me 
a spirit of resentment. As a consequence 
I couldn’t take orders, because I felt that 
the men who pave me orders should be 
taking orders from me. And I thought 
this for no earthly reason except that I 
just egotistically thought it. 

I now realized that I wasn’t fit to give 
other men orders, or to hold positions 
above them, because I had not yet learned 
to give myself orders, and to make myself 
obey them. If I couldn't control myself, 
how could I expect to control anyone 
else? 

My first job, then, was to learn self- 
control. And I decided that I must do 
it in the xe field where I had already 
demonstrated my lack of it. It would 
be no use to get a job among strangers 
and start over. I needed humility in my 
system—lots of it. And the best way to 
get it would be for me to go back to one 
of my former em loyers, acknowledge my 
mistakes, and ask him to give me another 
chance. 

You see, I had also learned that you 
cannot overcome an unpleasant situation 
by running away from it. You may get 
away from your unhappy surroundings, 
but you cannot run away from yourself. 
A man's mistakes are within him. They 
are a part of him. He cannot divest 
himself of them as he divests himself of 
his old clothes, and hang them on a peg 
and forget them. It is best to fight them 
out where you are and correct them. 

The next question was what employer 
to go back to whose work would offer me 
the best chance of developing out of news- 
paper work into the publishing business, 
which was my goal. | decided it was the 
syndicate. Yes, the same one with which 
I had been so high-handed and superior. 
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Cz. Scott and party arriving 
at Amundsen's tent, where they find 
the Norwegian’s records, showing 
that he had discovered the South Pole 
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They doubted Columbus— 


but we believed Scott's photographs > - 


HEN Columbus declared that he would 
find a shorter route to India and asserted 
that the world was not flat, and even after 
he returned from his wondrous voyage, 
men doubted all he told them. He was even 
thrown into prison as a fraud and a cheat. 


But yesterday a brave man sent back a 
message from the frozen South—a touch- 
ing, authentic history of his travels and 
trials in reaching the Pole. There was no 
tendency to disbelieve. In fact, no one 
could doubt, because the Kodak saw, and 
gave us photographic proof. 


Photography has given the world new eyes 
for truth—eyes that see, observe, record 
and testify. It is an indispensable aid in 
Science, commerce, engineering and art, 


It has been the privilege of the Eastman 
Kodak Company to have been associated 
with photography in its early history and to 
have continued the association through its 
many successes. Todaythe Eastman Kodak 
Company is an institution so department- 
ized and inter-related that it can serve 
most effectively the photographic world for 
which it has done, and is doing, so much. 
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Within the following six weeks I wrote 
and wired the general manager of that 
syndicate, now with headquarters in New 
York, asking for a job. His invariable 
reply was: 

“There is no opening here at present. 
I have placed your application on file and 
if anything comes up I will let you know." 

I had about given up, but I determined 
to make one last stab, and among other 
thin s in this final letter I wrote: 

‘T mada a fool of myself, I know. But 
I have somehow scratched together sense 
enough to realize it. And I know that 
you are too big and broad not to appre- 
ciate that a man can make a mistake in 
judgment without being forever damned 
for it. This is mighty humble pie I am 
eating, and it is no fun, but I am deter- 
mined to set myself right and I hope you 
can see your way clear to give me a 
chance to do it.” 

I also enclosed a copy of that letter to 
the Chicago manager with whom my 
dealings had been, in part, in the first 
place. As I was then in the far Middle- 
West, it would not take me long to hear 
from Chicago. But I had asked the New 
York man to wire me, collect. He was 
far away and I was anxious. A week 
passed and I heard nothing. Then came 
a letter from Chicago. It was brief, and 
courteous, but the last line said: 

“So far as I am concerned, I would 
rather not see you in the organization." 

I felt pretty low. All that day you 
could have cut the gloom around me with 
a knife. I certainly had made a fine mess 
of life. I had kicked the props out from 
under myself very neatly. And in my 
heart of hearts I really didn't blame the 
Chicago man for feeling as he did, either. 
A man who has had every chance in the 
world and thrown them all away doesn't 
deserve much consideration. 


ATE that afternoon, as I sat in my 
room thinking, the telephone rang 
down in the hall. I knew it wasn't for me. 
Nobody ever called me up. But the land- 
lady was summoning me. The call was 
for me. I went down, took up the receiver 
and said hello, and a girl's voice at the 
other end chirped: 

“Western Union calling. I have a 
telegram for you from P. J. Nelson in 
New York. Shall I read it to you?” 

P. J. Nelson was the New York syndi- 
cate manager. I can repeat that telegram 
by heart, though I heard it only once, and 
left town before I had a chance to get a 
copy of it. It said: 

"Opening here at twenty-five a week 
if you care to come to New York at your 
own expense. Will let bygones be bygones 
and start you with a clean slate and an 
open road. If you accept, please advise 
me the earliest date you can report here." 

I wired immediate acceptance, of 
course; but how I was to get to 
New York I did not know. I had no 
money and I owed a board bill. But the 
next. morning I went to the president 
of a local factory whom I had known 
slightly in my newspaper work, told him 
my whole story and asked him if he would 
let me have ‘fey dollars to get to that 
job with. I was to pay it back at five 
dollars a week, beginning the first week 
I went to work. He thought a moment, 
then reached for his checkbook, with 
the remark: 


“You seem to have learned something. 
I hope so.” And gave me the mone 

I arrived in New York two days a ead 
of schedule and went right to work. It 
was not the pleasant, easy work I was 
accustomed to. It was the hardest, 
meanest kind of grinding. I went to the 
office at seven in the morning, had fifteen 
minutes for lunch, and often worked until 
eight, nine or ten o'clock at night. Satur- 
days I went to work at seven, worked 
until one in the afternoon, was off till 
five, and then back on the job until two- 

irty Sunday morning. 


thirt 
I didn't like it. In fact, I hated it. But | 


no one found it out. I went about every- 
thing I had to do cheerfully, enthusias- 
tically, and without complaining. The 
old Pontes gang of complainers was 
there and once in a while I joined them 
when things got to coming pretty thick, 
but I didn’t quit. It was a notoriously 
hard office to work in. The hours were 
long, much of the work was routine grind, 
and the pay was small. More than one 
man "' told the boss where to get off,” and 
quit. 


I STAYED three years. And in that 
time the entire staff was completely 
changed a dozen times, with the exception 
of one or two men and the management. 
And in the eyes of those who came, who 
saw and who did not conquer, but jumped 
at the first two-dollar raise they saw some 
place else, I became a worm. I was a 
stick-in-the-mud. I let people walk all 
over me. I didn't stand up for my rights. 
My spirit was broken, and I would never 
amount to a tinker's dam. They felt sorr 
for me. One or two of them pleaded wit 
me to quit and go somewhere else. They 
pointed out to me how easily they had 
jumped to such-and-such a job at ten or 
fifteen dollars a week more than they had 
been getting there, and with less work 
and better hours. 

In reply to all of which I smiled and 
said nothing. It pleased me to be called 
a sticker. It delighted my soul to know 
that I could hang on to the kind of a job 
other men ran away from. My other jobs 
had been easy and I had not held them. 
Here was a hard one. Other men proved 
it. And I was keeping it. 

All they said about the place was true. 
It was unpleasant work. The hours were 
too long. The conditions were often 
unfair. I wasn’t sticking there because 
I didn’t know that. I was sticking be- 
cause I did know it. And I also knew 
that if I triumphed over that job, if I 
got my pay increased and my work more 
to my liking—for there was pleasant work 
there in one or two abel would have 
triumphed over myself. And that was 
what I wanted to do. I had triumphed 
over bosses to my heart’s content, and I 
knew that it got me nothing. 

I knew that if 1 went to the top in this 
job, in spite of its disadvantages, I would 
either get all I wanted there, or my work 
would be brought to the attention of other 
men who would see my value and offer 
me what I wanted. 

I never complained that I thought I 
ought to have Larter work. What I did 
was to try to inject touches into my reg- 
ular work that would show the boss I 
was fitted for better work. 

My regular job was to answer tele- 
phones, look up minor details, and run 
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Yes, we'll gladly ship any set right to your home or office 
upon your simple request. Pay only shipping charges 
when the books arrive. Don't send a penny until after 
you have used them seven days, then remit ouy $2.00 or 
return them at our expense. Pay balance at the rate of 
$2.00 a month—50c a week. 

Act now—while these splendid books are being offered 
at 20% to 50% less than regular prices. This offer is open 
to every person within the boundaries of the U. S. and 
Canada. Grasp your opportunity—fll in and mail the 
coupon now! 


American Technical Society, Dept. X-158, Chicago 


American Technical Society, Dept. X-158, Chicago, U.S. A. 


Please send me set of... sese ee eene n l 


| tor 7 DAYS? examination, shipping charges collect. Iwill | 

l examine the books thoroughly and, if satisfied, will send $2 
within 7 days and $2 cach month until T have paid the spe- 
cial price of. . If I decide not to keep the books, 
I will notify you at once and hold them subject to your 

I order. Title not to pass to me until the set is fully paid for. l 


I NAME. 2. ccc cccccecccccesccccccece Tm 
| esee "—^—P C P --—————— l 
Legation Lede cde EEAS 
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DIAMONDS on CREDIT 
Ten Months to Pay 


X45 An unusually lorem 
E festoon in filigree pattern o! 
Q3 fov Ene amanda; solid gold, set with four 


in hexagon white gold sparkling, blue-white dia set Tiffany style i 
mounting. $85. "ufa monds; 15-inch chain in- solid gold mounting 
aded 4,940. 2 innato m MD ME 


Every article here shown is a special value. 

Every diamond genuine, blue-white, perfect-cut. ioe age, Phish rius 
Your choice will be sent ON APPROVAL, NO FREE 
RISK. NO MONEY IN ADVANCE. Pay only Maiden Lane’s greatest 
one-fifth if satisfied after examination—balance collection of preci ons 
in ten payments. SWEET’S Policy: You must vratehun aud clits od Frei 
be satisfied or no sale. Maiden Lane's Great- description. Every article 
est Credit Jewelers guarantee this. PROFIT- ATE O CH HG ON: 


est prices, the highest qual- 


SHARING PLAN: 714% yearly increase in ity. Ten months to Pay 


: on everything. Write to- 
exchange value allowed on every diamond pur- diy. Kr seus fiw COME 


chased from us. Address Dept. 359-S. 


"THE HOUSE OF QUALITY" g 
D ‘SWEET & CQ), 
2-4 MAIDEN LANE,NEW YORK 


UST WHAT DOES YOUR 
CHURCH NEED? 


Some live-wire organization in your church can enlarge 
its own or the church’s treasury very substantially by in- 
troducing THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, WOMAN'S 
HOME COMPANION, COLLIER'S, the National 
Weekly, and FARM AND FIRESIDE to the members of 
the congregation and the inhabitants of your town 
whether they belong to your church or not. 


$30 to $50 Monthly or More 


can be secured for any organization in your church by the adoption of 

the Crowell Church Aid Plan. Besides furnishing your church with $$$ 
to work with, the Church Aid Plan will stir up the enthusiasm of your congregation and Sunday school. 
FREE PAMPHLET on request. If your Ladies’ Aid, Christian Endeavor or Epworth League 
wants to try it out, WRITE TO-DAY. 


CHURCH AID DEPARTMENT F ; 
The Crowell Publishing Company, 381 Fourth Ave., New York a 
Please send free pamphlet and full particulars regarding Church Aid Plan. 


around town after trifling facts that re- 
quired no originality and little initiative 
in the gathering and writing. I “covered” 
routine news events in a routine way, and 
the speed and brevity required in this 
branch of the service made anything but 
straight reporting impossible. 


BUT along with this service was a mail 
feature service, on which there was a 
chance to do the kind of work I liked. 
So, despite my long hours on regular 
work, I put in overtime writing things I 
had picked up for this feature service. It 
was entirely gratuitous. I got no money 
for it. rit. had been there ten months 
and hadn't had a raise from my twenty- 
five dollars, although that was less than 
these same people had offered me a couple 
of years before. But I didn't care. Imme- 
diate cash return wasn't my object. My 
object was the editorship of that feature 
service. At the end of the first year I got 
it. And I didn't ask for it. I got a raise, 
too. And I didn't ask for that, either. 

I worked hard and the feature service 
prospered. After a year on that, during 
which I had had another voluntary raise, 
I was made special staff correspondent 
for the syndicate, in which work I was 
sent out on big news and feature events 
all over the country. Other men in the 
organization began to refer to me as the 
syndicate's “star feature man.” But you 
bet your life Z never referred to myself as 
that! I had learned the value of a little 
judicious meekness. Not false modesty. 
Tusc silence. . 

About the end of the third year, when 
I was doing work I liked and getting three 
times what I got when I took the job— 
in other words I had doubled m salary 
for each year—I began to think that per- 
haps I was about ready to develop out of 
that organization into the publishing 
business. But I wasn’t going to do any 
jumping, I knew that. I had learned when 
not to quit my job. 

A few months later, I happened to be 
lunching at the Press Club in Washington 
with a friend. This young fellow had had 
much the same experience as mine, had 
learned his lesson, and was making good, 
being a little further ahead than I was. 

While we were eating, a man I had 
never seen before stopped and spoke to 
my companion, who chatted with him a 
moment, then introduced us. I nearly 
fell out of my chair. The man was a 
well-known publisher whose name and 
work had been familiar to me for a long 
time, and whom I had hoped some da 
to meet. He sat down and visited «uh 
us. And what he said followed my first 
surprise with one ten times as big. 

" Aren't you,” he asked, “the Jameson 
who worksfor the Hawthorne Syndicate?" 
I acknowledged that such was the case, 
and he said: 

“Well, that's funny. I've been hearing 
about you for the [ic year from Phil 
Nelson. I had a place for you in my 
organization about six months ago, but 
when I asked Phil about it he said he 
didn't think you were quite ready to 
jump yet." 

I was astounded, but concealed my sur- 
prise and we talked on. And still, thinking 
it over, I wasn't so astounded either. But 
I was immensely delighted to feel that I 
had played the right hunch, and that my 
three years sticking by that hard job had 
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Make Any of These Offices Yours 


Training is all that any man needs to step 
into a high salaried, executive position. The 
jobs are there—it is the men that are lacking. 

hile thousands can be found for the small 
pay places, it often requires a country-wide 
se to find men with the specialized ability 
to organize forces and direct others. 

Every ambitious man is a possibility for one 
of these higher-up positions. All he needs to 
do is to show that he is trained for the work. 
Advancement and income are in direct ratio to 
what a man can offer in expert knowledge. 
Business today, facing tremendous problems 
of agen does not, cannot hesitate to e 
the full value of applied brain power. us 
any man can determine what he can make b 
taking the measure of what he can give. If 
he is not up to the required standard he can 
get the training which will put him there. 


How LaSalle Training 
Helps Men to Advance 


The business experts of LaSalle Extension 
University have already given more than 
160,000 men the training which has brought 
advancement or secured them a stronger hold 
on their jobs. Every year LaSalle puts more 
than 30,000 men in line for advancement. 

That this training actually enables men to 
rise quickly is proved over and over by the 
reports received from members. Announce- 
ments of salary raises ranging from 100% to 
as high as 600% and promotion from subor- 
dinate to executive positions are ar fea- 
tures of the daily mail. In many cases salary 
increases and important promotions come be- 
fore the courses are completed. 


LaSalle Men with Big Corporations 


The practical value of this service has been 
tested by men holding responsible positions in 


LA Saute Extension Universiry] i a PRE PRET AIT PTO ERS PER x cec 
pene ENSION Uuvessrr]l LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


~ l Dept. 1133-R ‘‘The World's Greatest Extension University'* 


Send me free ‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One," also catalog and particulars regarding 
*ą course and service in the department I have marked with an X. 


N \ , sales, = 
M Li w pert 
—— . ability is 


Lett. 
handling of all s corres- 
dence er corras- 


justments, sel in Instituti 
required. X 


G 
OPENSA DOOR TO OPPORTUNITY | Namoe........................ 


practically every large corporation in this 
country, including employees of Armour 
& Company; 390 of the Standard Oil Company; 
811 of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company; 309 of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration; 214 of the Ford Motor Company; 808 
of Swift & Company, etc. 

We are being called upon constantly to rec- 
ommend applicants who have been examined 
and coach by us in special and general exec- 
utive work, Our success in training men and 
women, capable of qualifying for important 
executive duties, has given us a nation-wide 
SADa on among large painon Demag for 

eveloping employees for positions paying 
$2,000 to $10,000 a year and up. Our service 
has the endorsement of many of America’s 
leading corporation officials, bankers and bus- 
iness executives. 


All Done by Mail 


As the LaSalle instruction is given by mail 
the member takes no time from his employ- 
ment. Hesimply uses spare time—hours which 
many men really waste. He proceeds at the 
rate he sets for himself, depending upon the 
hours he decides to put in. The fees and terms 
are within reach of the most modest income. 


Which Course for You? 


If you are in business, there is some LaSalle 
course which will help you, no matter what 
position you now hold. e enrolls not 
oniy men in the lesser jobs but thousands in 
high executive positions who realize that even 
they can be kerged by this organization of bus- 
iness experts. Mark an X in the coupon below 
indicating the kind of specialized business 
training in which you are interested and we 
will send full information, also our valuable 
book, “Ten Years’ Promotion in One. ”’ 


BANKING AND FINANCE: 

ning for executive posi- SPEAKING: 

tions in Banks and Financial 

ions, Tellers, Cashiers, 8 
Financial Man- 


agers, etc. 


Chicago, Ill. 


COSOMMER: 
EFFECTIVE PUBLIC Training for 
I in the 
art of forceful, effective 
Ministers 


“Since taking my course with LaSalle 
Extension University my earning capa- 
city has increased 400 per cent.” H.S.W. 


“Have Ohio C. P. A. examina- 
tion." 


rse has 
much that it netted me 8 500 per cent 
profitina year." F.H. 


*'Salary increased 288 cent within 
a year from enrollment. L. C. R. 


*'Returnsin six months were ten times 
the cost of the course," F.J. F. 


Er raised 200 t after tak- 
ing LaSalle Course in Higher Account- 
ing.” F.B. H, 


*'Have received additional remunera- 
h to cover cost of six courses. 


of the officials of the 
gompany with because 
I am able to present statements to our 
directors showing the trae - tions of 


“Since taking the LaSalle Course I 
have increased my salary nearly 300 per 
cent" E.J. M.) 


“Have advanced from 
auditor and Increased 
intwo years." G. W. A. 


*'Salary has more than doubled after 
completing fifteen lessons." D.B.H. 


clerk to 
per cent 


**Would not take $3000.00 for my course 
de dao. in last three 


*'Passed Georgia bar examination and 
received better grades than the others 
who failed to pass and were resident 
college students." J. J. B. 


HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: BUSINESS ADMINISTRA- INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
] training. for positions as Au- TION: Training for CSa, AND E il A TRAFFIC: 
2 , , Comptro , Certi- Managerial, Sales Execu- Training for tions as Rail- 

/ fied Public Accountants, Cost tive positions in Business. road and I 
Ay Accountants, etc. LAW: , Traffic Ex perta, etc. 

d BUSINESS LETTER WRIT. 
rigs ING: (New Course) Training ^ 224'yng.fr Admissionto Ber -BUSINESS ENGLISH: 
'or positions as House Corres- tions requiring legally trained Training for positions as Busi- 
nts, Ba Mri of Cor men. Degree of LL. B. pes Cor Dod onts, Business 
res ce,MailSales Direc- confi terature riters. 
PC dence Critics CIAL SPANISH: 


as 
pondent with 
countries. 


EXPERT BOOKKEEPING: 


Leaders, Politi- Ctraining tor position of Head 
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Guaranteed 
Uphoistered 


Because of its beauty, fineness and 
individualism, Karpen Furniture 
hasno peer. The institutional aim 
is to interpret the high ideals of the 
old masters in modern form. Kar- 
penesque Upholstered plar i 
É is the realization of that aim. For 
NEW YORK sale by leading dealers everywhere. 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 


CHICAGO 


A Position for You 


The Circulation Department of THE AMERI- 
CAN MAGAZINE desires to 
Membership and there’s an opening in your 
town. 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE and other Crowell maga- 
zines into homes and business offices. 


Mr. Wm. M. Fouts 


The pay is: (1) A liberal spot-cash commission. (2) Extra 
bonus checks for business in excess of a low minimum pro- 
duction. Men or women are eligible. Staff Members may 
work full or spare time as circumstances permit. 


Successful Spare-time Members 


Mr. Wm. M. Fouts of Iowa, a divinity student, earned $10.00 
weekly in spare time. Mrs. C. H. Hare of Michigan, a busy 
housekeeper, earned $40.00 in one month. Mr. O. P. Estes of 
Virginia made over $50.00 in August. : 


epp en cic de HD P Ae De omen ur OD qu UN A m om tm 1 x 
Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 24-A YOU may do as well or better. 
Jal Fourth Avenue, New York City Get our offer by use of 
Tell me about your (1a to plan. : coupon and figure out 
NAME cicero c tU EL AER t what it is worth in dol- 
1 lars and cents to you. 


increase its Staff. | 


The service required is introducing THE | 


| been the right thing to do, after all. 


Within three weeks I was in the pub- 


| lishing business, with an office next to 
| that of the man I met at lunch. t 
| ter still, I had parted from the syndi- 


Bet- 


cate people with the friendliest of rela- 
tions between us. The manager said he 
was sorry to see me go, but that he knew 
there was a limit to my kind of work in 
his organization, and that I would get 
further by making the move. He thanked 
me for my work, and wound up by telling 
me that if I ever wanted to come back 
there, the door was always open and a 
good job waiting. 

“But,” he said, * Joe, I know you will 
never come back. You have got your 
feet on the right road and you have 
learned from hard experience how that 
road must be traveled. You will travel 
it, and it is very unlikely that it will turn 
this way again." 

If this experience of mine has taught 
me anything that is worth while passing 
on to somebody else, it is this: 

Don't ever quit a job when you are 
peeved at the man you're working for. 

Don't quit because you are disgusted 
with the work. The fault may not be 
with the work, but with you. 

Don't quit merely for the sake of a few 
more dollars a week. One man who 
worked side by side with me in the syn- 
dicate, and got ten dollars more a week 
than I did, quit in disgust to take a job 
at twenty dollars a week more than he 
was getting. He jumped from that one 
to another paying thirty dollars more 
than that. Then he took still another 
paying just double his increased salary. 

was still getting forty dollars a e 
To-day that man is still jumping, but he 
has begun to jump backward. The last 
job I knew of fia being in paid him sixty- 
five dollars a week. That was just a short 
time ago. He “jumped” a job paying one 
hundred and fifty dollars, and had to 
take this one *'to fill in" until he landed 
again, as he explained. The job “jumper” 
is more numerous than the job “ devel- 
oper," but not so prosperous in thelong run. 


GRANTLAND RICE, the famous 
sporting writer, is the author of an 
article appearing next month under 
the title of “The Yellow Streak." 
This article has some amazing stories 
of the weaknesses that have ruined 
the careers of many promising ath- 
letes—especially big league baseball 
players. 


48—And Just 
Getting Ready to 
Live 


(Continued from page 55) 


play the villains—"heavy"is the technical 
term—at twenty dollars a week in the 
stock company of an outlying neighbor- 
hood theatre. I was a terrible actor, but 
nothing could stop me. I was so eager 
that I dashed on for my cues though I 
took half the scenery with me; so inept 
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that my spurs on one occasion just about 
denuded the leading lady with a single 
hook into her train. 

But I lasted eight weeks. Would you 
believe it? Eight weeks, getting bigger and 
bigger parts, revealing my incapacity all 
the while, but learning, too. For months 
I played unbrokenly, improving all the 
while, making it clearer and clearer that a 
certain success waited down at the end of 
the road. . o 

And then, one day, it dawned upon me 
that I was a criminal; that, in the pursuit 
of a dramatic career, I was to drag my 
children about the country and ruin their 
chances of forming well-ordered habits of 
life and acquiring the university education 
which I had foolishly lost and was deter- 
mined they should have. I quit the stage. 
I had never before in my life quit any- 
thing I had started after; not until I had 
got it. I felt like a traitor to old Samuel 
Smiles. I went about the streets with the 
heart of a cur in my breast. No use telling 
myself that the motive was a sound one. 


I had started something, and had not 
finished. 


N THIS mood I met Oliver Morosco, who 

had come up from Los Angeles to organ- 
ize a stock company at the old Grand 
Opera House. 

“T predict that you will make a success 
in this business, Macfarlane,” said Ollie. 
“You are crude, but you have got the 
goods. When we are ready to start here, 
I am going to send for you.” 

I did not tell him that I had quit. 
Several times in my life I have left the 
issue to Fate. I have said: “If that door 
opens without a knock from me I am 
going through it.” Then I have sat down 
to watch the door. 

This time, watching the door consisted 
in waiting for the ring of a telegraph mes- 
senger; but the ring never came. So I ac- 
cepted the decision, and went back to the 
railroad business. Six weeks later, a friend 
of mine, nosing around among the unde- 
livered messages in the Oakland telegraph 
office, found one addressed to ‘Clark 
Macfarlane," which was my stage name. 
It was signed “Oliver Morosco." If that 
telegram had been delivered I have no 
doubt that to-day I should be a member 
of “a typical Morosco cast.” Salutations, 
Ollie, and thanks just the same! 

In my new railroad work I was no longer 
a rate clerk, but a freight solicitor, and 
the salary was one hundred dollars. I 
succeed Ed astoria and after three 
months got myself fired for uppishness. 
Having Sew some experience as a 
solicitor, I took to selling books, and was 
again successful. In six months I made 
several thousand dollars. 

I was living; I was gaining the material 
of life that was one day to creep into 
stories; but I was not satisfied. Another 
ambition was forming in my heart: the 
ambition to preach the Gospel. From 
point to point on my journey the idea 


gripped me deeper and deeper. The manI | 


envied most in each little town, the man 
who seemed happiest and building most 
permanently of all, was the poor, poverty- 
stricken preacher. 

Continual dripping will wear away 
a stone, and my heart was never a 
stone. At last the great surrender was 
made. On a night in November, 1901, in 
a little adobe hotel at Maricopa, Arizona, 


(New Orleans, La., May 5, 1919) 


other recommendations. 


This is the opportunity Course for 
every stenographer who wishes to at- 
tain the $25 to $40 per week positions. 
We are placing New Way Graduates at 
salary increases of $20 to $40 per 
month. Employers everywhere are in 
need of EXPERTS—High speed, ac- 
curate typists are in great demand. 
Splendid salaries paid really efficient 
typists. 


80 to 100 WORDS per Minute 
Guaranteed 


The trouble in the past has been that 
stenographers had no way to improve 
their typewriting. Ordinary methods left 
them stranded with only a 30 to 40 word 
per minute ability. The “New Way” has 
changed all this—it offers every stenog- 
rapher—high speed—marvelous accuracy 
—ease of operation. This wonderful new 
method of acquiring speed on the type- 
writer is based on an absolutely new idea 
—special Gymnastic Exercises for the defi- 
nite, cultural training of the fingers— 
away from the machine. Once you have 
mastered the ten simple lessons, easily 
“completed in your spare time, you can 
write blindfolded at the splendid rate of 
80 to 100 words per minute—with mar- 


frst Dip the. Brush! 
says Winthrop W ise 
Your home will glow with 


Kyanize A 


RENEW YOUR HOME 


with 


Kyanize 
Varnishes and Enamels 


Send for FREE booklet ilius- 
trated in colors. 


Boston Varnish Co. 
7 Everett Station, Boston, Mass. 


Auyanize 


WHITE ENAMEL by 


Boston VARNISH COMPANY ^ 


WHITE ENAMEL 


STENOGRAPHERS —TYPISTS 


NEW WAY 


“I have been most fortunate in se- 
curing another position, which I will take July 1st. 
the . . . Association, located in . . . Texas. The salary is $125.00 per 
month with a guarantee of more later on. 
some work which I did for one of their officials and they asked for no 
I feel that I owe this good fortune chiefly 
to the ‘NEW WAY’ ideas I have acquired.” 


$25.00 to $40.00 
Per Week Easily Yours 


More Speed in 


Your Fingers 


More Money in 
Your Pay Envelope 


This is the kind of letters that 
hundreds of students are writing 
us: 


The company is 


This came to me through 


velous accuracy. Old way methods are 
a physical and financial handicap. Don't 
write longer at 30 to 40 words per minute 
when 80 to 100 words is easily possible. 
Don't work longer for a small salary 
when the biggest paying positions in the 
profession are readily obtainable. 


FREE NEW BOOK 


FREE:—Read all about this marvelous Course 
—the method of memorizing the keyboard which 
insures accuracy—the high speed possibilities of 
the Special Exercises. Read: the many letters 
from students telling of their actual individual 
experiences—how the New Way has meant for 
them easier work and bigger pay—salary in- 
creased from $300 to $1000 per year and more. 
Learn about the ten-book Secretarial Efficiency 
Course which is being given free, for a limited 
time, to students. Mail coupon today for full 
information. 


RETYEL OSS SCHOOL 


2431 College Hill, Springfield, O. 
THE TULLOSS SCHOOL 
2431 CoLLEGE Hinr, SPRINGFIELD, O. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the FREE New 
Way in Typewriting book. 


NaMe iS er enhance TA 


Address n order eror I OEE 


Boston 


Garter 
Kadai 


The comfort and 
long service you 
enjoy in wearing 
theBostonGarter 
are the result of 
our fixed policy — 
Quality First! 


GEORGE FROST CO. 
MAKERS 
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Dont get up. Keep his milk 
warm in an ICY-HOT 


EEP your baby's milk warm all 

night in an Icy-Hot Bottle— just 

right to satisfy the eager little 
lips and nourish the warm pink body! 
No need now to get out of a warm bed 
into a cold kitchen every time the little 
one must be fed! 

Icy-Hot Bottles and Jars make night- 
nursing for invalids easy too. Steaming 
hot broths are always ready. Icy-Hot 
Jars will hold the solid foods 
when they are needed. 

School children and workmen who 
carry lunches have better appetites 
for food carried in Icy-Hot Lunch 
Kits. And motorists find their trips 
more delightful because of the Icy-Hot 
Motor Restaurants, 

Easily cleaned — absolutely sani- 

tary. Protected against breakage. 
—last a lifetime. ook for name 
“Icy-Hot” on bottom Ask your 
dealer. If he can’t supply you, send 
his name. 


Write for illustrated catalog 
THE ICY-HOT BOTTLE 
COMPANY 


219 West Second Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


& 


In ever; 
we tre Write us, the larg: ` 
we train you. i 
transparent handled Knivesand Razors. forproposi 
tion, Novelty Cutlery Co., 80 Bar St., on, O. 


Banks are employing hundreds of women tn ev de- 
partment of bank work, even gp to cashier. Clean 
pleseaat work, with men's pay. You can learn by 

Bend for free book, "How to Become a Hanker,'' by 
Edgar G Alcorn. Pres, American School of Banking, 
26 McLene Bidg., Columbus, Ohio. 


Every Man - NOW- 
should find his 


own place!" 


Ira Shook (photo shown here), Flint, Mich., found his 
lace. He says: $375.65 is one day's sales—more than 
$269.00 profit. 


OW is a time of opportunity. Time to start something for yourself. Write me. Get facts about 


an honorable business which has made me independent, and will do the same for you. You can start 
right in your own city —in your own home. You will make money from the start. You 
won't be scrambling and crowding for a job. You won't be pushing others out of a place. You will have 


made your place. KELLOG says—I am 


*$750 Better Off in Two Weeks" 


Meixnor — Earned $250 1 day. Eakins— $1,500 1 month. This business is making and selling “Crispettes.” 
"CRISPETTES" are a confection that delights both young and old. People can't get enough. Sell it 

in a store of your own — in other stores— in dozens of other places. Be a retailer — be a wholesaler, 
Nothing else like it. 


YOU BE THE FIRST IN YOUR LOCALITY 


Send for my big free book 


to get the facts 


"Howto Make Money in the Crispette Business." 
o Complete information nd won of EnNENSREERNEEBE nuu 
how I built my business. ead it 
and then come to Springfield. 2 WRI T E T Oo DAY 
W.Z.LONG, 1433 High St., Springfield, O. 
W Z LONG = I want to know how I can start 
. . " Pj “ 2" m 
g = making and selling "CRISPETTES"— 
1433 High Street 1 send me facts, testimonials, etc. Also 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO a big free book 
Name.......... 
Mn HR 


I laid me down, not to sleep but to confer 
with angels who visited my pillow. I 
went to bed a book agent; I got up a 
minister of the Gospel. That sleepless 
night was my ordination vigil. 

or weeks thereafter I still sold books; 
sold them with a sort of moral enthusiasm; 
for now, along with the knowledge that I 
was accumulating money to support my- 
self and family while I pursued a course in a 
theologital seminary, there lived the con- 
viction that I conferred spiritual blessings 
upon any man or woman in whose home 
I placed a set of good books. 

Every spare hour was now spent in 
study, but this time of the Bible. The 
midnight oil of many a little hotel in Ari- 
zona and southern California was burned 
in the preparation of sermons, and on 
December 15th, in San Diego, W. E. 
Crabtree, divining the urge that was in 
my breast, invited me to preach at his 
prayer meeting service. That was my 
first sermon. Three weeks later I had 
matriculated in a seminary, and the week 
after that I preached for Frank Abram 
Powell in Oakland. This was the same 
first sermon, but I called it the second. 
Two months later a congregation in 
beautiful Alameda, on San Francisco Bay, 
worshiping in a dingy chapel, sent out g 
O. S. calls to the seminary for a preacher. 
As individuals, that congregation was 
composed of more than usually fine 
people; as an ecclesiatical body, its record 
was such that no preacher who valued his 
reputation would take the charge. I had 
no reputation. From a puritanical stand- 
pone my immediate past was shady—I 

ad been an actor! The dean sent me over, 
and I pane my first sermon again— 
and called it my third. Next morning a 
delegation from the little church called on 
the big dean and told him they wanted me 
to be their pastor forever and forever. I 
looked upon the forlorn little congregation, 
and loved it. They looked upon my stam- 
mering, stagy eloquence, and forgave it. 


TE THE business of preaching, exactl 
the same methods were applied that] 
had learned to trust in other occupations. 
Attack, attack, attack! I went in there de- 
termined to be the most effective preacher, 
the truest, gentlest shepherd, the wisest 
and most tactful leader that I could pos- 
sibly be. I called on my harassed flock 
until I wore out door bells and gate hinges. 
It was and is my notion that a church and 
the minister ought to justify itself and 
himself to the community by definite and 
tangible service. I tried to teach the little 
church that it could lean on me; I tried to 
teach the community that it could lean on 
the little church. For myself, I leaned on 
God—and work! I have never worked so 
hard in my life. I used to rush home on 
Sunday nights, disappointed with the 
failures of that day's preaching, and 

lunge at once into the making of sermons 
or the following Sunday that should be 
more effectual. 

All this while I was 
street car each week-day morning to the 
theological seminary. The trolley car be- 
came my study. I read the Greek New 
Testament through upon that jarring ve- 
hicle in those three years, and what a 
revel of opportunity the university courses 
were to me! Hiram Van Kirk was a great 


teacher. He had the rarest capacity for 
making men think. 


ing ten miles on a 
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I knew by this time that I hadn't 
Started life with a first-class mind, that 
what there was of it had limitations on 
many sides, and that there were gaps and 
roofless patches in the structure. For 
whatever I have been able to do with it 
the obligation to Hiram Van Kirk is so 
great that I can never pay it. 

But there was another advantage be- 
sides good teaching; and that was a vora- 
cious mental appetite. I came to school 
hungry. The man who makes his own way 
in the world for a dozen years, struggling 
under the handicap of lack of education, 
and who at thirty-two years and the top 
curve of physical power suddenly finds the 
doors of learning open to him, rushes in 
violently, and is likely to make the most 
of his opportunity. Indeed, I have a notion 
that if all our college men were chucked 
out into life at about twenty and brought 
back for two years of post-grad about 
thirty, it would: be a great thing. I have 
also an idea that most preachers begin 
their work too young. Few men are fit to 
shepherd souls before they are thirty. 
There is some classic precedent for this 
conviction. 

In my own case, passion for the new 
studies burned in my veins exactly as the 
preceding passions had. There were many 
nights when the gas blazed all night above 
my little study table, and I went out and 

the morning paper and glanced over 
its headlines before I lay down to sleep. 
My ministry was widening now. Appeals 
used to come to me from every quarter, 
and I think I never declined a call. 


HEN the civic authorities were lax 
in the enforcement of the gambling 
laws, so that mothers complained with 
tears that their children could not come to 
Sunday-school because Father had lost 
the price of their shoes the night before in 
stud-horse poker or pool bets, I stood it 
for a while, and then went out and, figura- 
tively and literally speaking, tried to 
shake hell out of the town. I never did get 
to be a professionalized preacher. Con- 
stitutionally I was of the business man 
type. Saying a thing was never sufficient. 
T used to want to go out and do the Gospel. 
In this particular instance, I didn’t let 
loose a lot of vapid vaporings about sin 
being rampant in our fair city. I sent 
Deacon Butler into Billy Zingg’s place to 
put down a little bet on a horse race. Dea- 
con Butler looked like a sport, and he 
picked a horse like one; for the good steed 
* Blagg" won that day, and Zingg sealed 
the three silver dollars which he Tad paid 
Butler for his bet of fifty cents, into an 
envelope. 

I took that sealed envelope into the pul- 
pit and jingled it on Sunday night, while I 
told the people what was happening in 
that town. This was new stuff in the way 
of preaching, and the next morning the 
enterprising dailies around the bay 
smeared me all over their front page. The 
next morning, too, I walked right down to 
court and swore out warrants against 
various of the gambling fraternity. 

Within twenty-four hours after that 
first sermon, a small group of the leadin; 
men in the community cáme to me an 
put money in my hands, thousands of 
dollars eventually, and told me to hire 
detectives, and go ahead and clean up the 
town. 

For a time things got better; and then, 
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when it seemed- the flurry was over, they 
got worse. But we were expecting that, 
and I dropped the detectives in like 
hounds upon a trail, and one night the 
whole thing blew up. We swore to fifty- 
seven warrants and the fight was on in 
earnest. Public opinion was roused and 
divided. It took five days sometimes to 
get a jury in one of these petty cases, while 
the trial would consume but a few hours, 
and the trials at first were all mistrials. 
But we kept on fighting. For six months I 
spent more of my time at the elbow of an 
attorney in a police court than anywhere 
else, and in the end fifty-six out of these 
fifty-seven cases resulted in convictions or 
pleas of guilty. 


UT it was at aserious cost to me. I did 
it because some individual must always 
permit his own body to be used as a torch 
—as Nero used the bodies of the Chris- 


tians—whenever any illumination is to be 


| cast into dark places. But it was, never- 


theless, a tragedy that I, a minister of the 
Gospel, should have to sit in court as a 
prosecutor of petty malefactors. Many 
times I wanted to break away and go and 
stand beside the fellow in the dock, and 
ask him to let me be a better friend to him 
than his own attorney. But I never did it. 


| I wasn’t big enough. I wasn't Christlike 


enough. With what I know now, with the 
greater tolerance that wider experience 
has bred in me, I would have stopped all 
that small law-breaking, but I would have 
done it without all those prosecutions. 
Not that I don't believe in prosecution, 
but the method of a minister should 
usually be different. 

But in the meantime, other things had 
been happening. The little congregation 
had grown larger. “That dinky little 
church in the park," the scornful used to 
call it, that would hold two hundred with 
crowding, had become an attractive and 
homelike structure that would hold a 
thousand. A great moral contest was 


| raging in our neighboring city, San Fran- 


cisco, raging there and spreading out 
through all California. This was the 
famous graft prosecution. Francis J. 
Heney made his first public address in be- 
half of the graft prosecution in my new 
church, to my men's club and its guests. 
[pes D. Phelan came next, and then 

iram W. Johnson—both now United 
States senators. 

When Johnson, in the course of his ad- 
dress, referred to “that brave man in 
whose pulpit I am now standing," he put 
the man under bonds of gratitude for life, 
and when some years later Johnson had 
| been nominated for Vice-president and 
newspapers all over the country turned 
to my article on “The Big Stick Governor 
of California," in the Metropolitan Maga- 
zine for June of that year, to gather de- 
tailed impressions of the nominee’s life 
and character, and even pulled out into 
headlines my phrase, “The Roosevelt of 
the Pacific,” I felt that a little of that 
debt had been paid. 

But none of all these activities ever 
swallowed up the notion persisting in 
the back of my mind that ultimately my 
real work was to be done not with the 
spoken but with the vritten word. Still, 
I did not expect to abandon preaching. In 
my heart there was no other ambition 
| than to spend all my days shepherding 
this little flock, a good friend of the com- 


munity, to whom any man or woman or 
child in distress might appeal for help or 
companionship; and there to write each 
year a novel, and, mayhap, a play. 

But now the seven years in which I 
clave to the little congregation and the 
little congregation clave to me were 
drawing to their close. The denomination- 
wide work of organizing the men of all the 
churches as my own men had been or- 
pe was urged upon me as a duty. 

eluctantly, almost as a man prepares for 
the death chamber, I got ready to say 
good-by to the kindest, the most loyal- 
hearted flock a pastor ever had. But be- 
fore I could even get away from the beau- 
tiful suburban city a crushing tragedy fell 
upon me. A life was taken from my life— 
that life which for fifteen years had 
buoyed my hopes, endured my hardships 
and inspired my perseverance. Emma 
Garfield Macfarlane smiled at me one 
Sunday morning, brave as always, though 
she was entering the shadow of the crisis 
of motherhood, and I went to my pulpit 
expecting to return and hold hands with 
her through the hours of trial —F*t when 
I came back the trial was unexpectedly 
over. She was gone, and her last gift to me 
was another tiny life. For a time this 
terrifying blow swept away even my faith 
in immortality. 

But blows a man thinks must break 
him do not break him. Responsibilities do 
not slough off; they cling. Life struggles 
on. Faith grows again. Love, even, 
grows again. Once more our home got a 
wonderful mother in it, and was happy. 


ND all this while the new organization 

work was under way. In addition to 
hundreds upon hundreds of lecturers and 
addresses, there were reams of printed 
pages and thousands upon thousands of 
miles of journeyings to and fro upon the 
earth, with the inevitable broadening of 
outlook and deepening of reflection that 
come with travel. During this time, too, 
I had been putting my pen to the com- 
mercial test, three series of short stories 
being the result. 

But the three years of this arduous labor 
came at length to an end. I was forty 
years old, and free. The time to devote 
myself to writing had come, if it ever was 
to come. But I have said that wide 
stretches of my life often turned on quick 
decisions. Now one of those quick deci- 
sions was sneaking up on me. On a Sun- 
day afternoon in July, 1911, G. W. Yard- 
ley, an old friend, and captain of the 
Pacific Mailer “City of Sidney,” said to 
me: 

“I am sailing for Panama and way- 
ports to-morrow. Come and go along. It 
will do you good.” 

The goal seemed attractive, and when 
the “Sydney” moved through the Golden 
Gate next day four Macfarlanes were on 
her. It was a long, lazy, wonderful trip; 
and at Panama I made a discovery which 
for years again altered the course of life 
and erected another series of hurdles be- 
fore me. This discovery was that I could 
be a successful interviewer. Colonel 
George W. Goethals, now a major general, 
was then in charge of the building of the 
great canal and Tenk many wonderful 
hours in his company. Coming back on 
the “Sydney” I wrote, “The Czar of the 
Zone,” and “The Solomon of the Isth- 
mus,” both character-studies of Goethals. 
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They were taken by the magazines and 
brought me orders and opportunity. They 
dictated this unthought of form in which, 
as a professional writer, I was to do my 
first work. I had gone to New York to 
make a living by writing fiction; but for 
three years, because of the out-chance of 
that trip to Panama, I did not write a line 
of fiction. 

During the writing of some six hundred 
thousand words, all based upon inter- 
views, scarcely a man has successfully 
resisted my endeavors to get him within 
range of my periscope. Woodrow Wilson 
is conspicuously difficult to woo into jet- 
ting streams of unreserved speech, but I 
got him going once. It was in a vis-à-vis 
chair at Seagirt when he was a candidate 
for President the first time. As confidence 
began to warm up, the long bony fingers 
reached over and gripped my wrist. Then 
they stole up and up my arm as the con- 
versation went on, until finally he was 
holding me so close that I could feel his 
heartbeat. No use to tell me, after that 
experience, that Woodrow Wilson is a cold 
man. He is one of the most warmly 
affectionate of men. Politically I am not 
of his faith. My pen has found much 
to criticize in him and has done its duty, 
rather brutally some of his friends insist, 
still I know that there is this warm wind 
in his nature, and I am grateful that once 
it blew on me. 


Ae what an opportunity for ripening 
and observation these three years of 
national reporting gave me—the Dayton 
flood; the Lawrence labor troubles; the 
Calumet copper strike; the coal war in 
Colorado; the interview with the Presi- 
dent in the White House; with the police- 
man on his beat; with the captain of in- 
dustry at his desk; heart-to-heart talks 


with the man doing life for murder. in 
prison; with the refined woman battling 
against an insatiable craving for drugs; 
with the bank-burglar trying to become 
an ex-bank-burglar—these were absorb- 
ing, enriching experiences, all of them, and 
they would seem to have supplied material 
enough for a lifetime of fiction. But just 
as the day came to start my first novel the 
world war broke out. 


"HE obvious duty before me was to go 
chasing off to Europe as a war corre- 
spondent; but I had been nineteen years 
getting ready to be a novelist and I did 
not intend to be side-tracked by a war. I 
declared that I was out of the article 
market, that I was going away to Califor- 
nia and write a novel. 

Six months later “Held to Answer" 
was running serially; and on the day of 
book publication it became a best seller. 
That was twenty years and six months 
after I had locked “The Old M'm Sue” 
bird in my trunk. It must seem to the 
reader a long time to wait; but looking 
back it does not seem to the writer to have 
been so long. Neither does it appear to 
have been such a roundabout way that I 
traveled. I really went as straight to the 
goal as a man with my endowment could 
—a man who had to get rid of so much and 
to take on so much. I did a lot of jobs by 
the way; but each of them profited; each 
of them was worth while; each furnishes 
arrows for my quiver. 

The years past were big years; but I 
have in me the comfortable feeling, the 
normal feeling which every man ought to 
have, that the bigger years are yet to 
come. Every day, 'most, is a big day now; 
but there is no feeling of staleness because 
the worlds are all conquered, for with me 
the biggest day of all 1s still—to-morrow! 
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like the wise men of old, bearing gifts. And 
when the childish exclamations of delight 
had quieted, and sleepiness had spread its 
veil again, they fumbled their unfamiliar 
way among the hooks and buttons, stop- 

ing often to cover the little heads with 
Links; and to smile across at each other 
with eyes that glistened in the lamplight. 
Into one little white bed Field lifted the 
girl; and Mildred tucked Jim away in the 
other. 

From beneath the fresh white quilt 
two baby arms reached up and wrapped 
themselves about her neck. Mildred 
stooped, and for a long minute she 
pe her lips against the little fore- 

ead, and then, loosening the arms gently, 
she stole to the other bed, and kissed 
the lips that were waiting there. 

Field stood in the doorway waiting for 
her, and watching every move with eager 
interest. He wondered how many mil- 


lion times in history that scene had been 


enacted—the lips of a woman lowered to | 


touch the warm, moist lips of little ones. 
A new and unaccustomed joy stirred in 
him. “I shall have this scene not once, 
but every night," he said to himself. 
“The common heritage of the race has 
come to me, also. My life is no longer a 
broken spur, running a little way and 
leading nowhere. By the hands of these 
children I am led out onto the great main 
line, along which flows the unending 
traffic of the ages. I am become a part 
of that great channel through which all 
that is good in the world is handed down 
to the generations that are to follow. 
To-night immortality is bestowed upon 
me. In the lives of these children, and 
their children's children, something of 
my being and influence shall be trans- 
mitted to the ends of time.” 


His shoulders straightened at the 
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thought; and while he waited, still im- 
mersed in it, Mildred slipped away from 
the bed and stood beside bun. Together 
they stood, hand in hand, and watched 
the little eyes, already heavy with the 
first touch of slumber. The little chests 
rose and fell evenly, as though the force 
that moves the tides and changes the 
seasons flowed through their veins, also. 
On their faces was no trace of doubt, no 
imprint of anxiety. 

ildred nestled closer to her husband, 
pointing to the two tiny figures, and 
reaching up to whisper in his ear. 

“Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven,” 
she said. 

And Field smiled happily, as one in 
whom understanding has begun. So 
hand in hand they passed out, down the 
hallway and into the street, where the 
lights seemed somehow softer than he 
had ever known them, and the faces of 
the men and women kindlier, as though 
they, too, were sharers in his joy. . 


CHAPTER XXIV 


FEW days later the Morganville pa- 

pers announced that Mr. and Mrs. 
William Field had returned to their 
spacious home on Pleasant Street, bring- 
ing with them their adopted son and 
daughter. 

The announcement created wide inter- 
est in Morganville. Field was surprised 
at the number of men who stopped him 
and spoke to him on the street, many of 
them men whom he had hardly known at 
all. And whether it was merely his pos- 
session of the children that made hemi 
feel a common interest with him, or 
whether there was something new and 
softer and more attractive in his own 
features, which invited friendliness, he 
could not decide. But the result pleased 
him mightily. He began to feel himself 
a part of the community, interested in 
and responsible’ for it as never before; 
it was as though the fires of fatherhood, 
lighted in his heart by baby hands, would 
not be confined, but reached out until 
their warmth touched and brightened 
every living object. 

“The Old Man’s actually gettin’ to 
look almost human,” said Jim Dorgan 
to Ed Callahan. 

“T remember the day he come here,” 
Ed answered, “fresh-faced out o' college, 
he was then. I was thinkin’ yesterday 
that, by George! the same expression was 
in his eyes. Somethin’s happened to him. 
I wonder what.” 

They were still inclined to accept him 
with reservations. For years they had 
worked under him at the plant, and except 
for his interest in the balance sheet, they 
had never detected in him any special 
friendliness for anything. Pretty hard 
and calculating they had found him, 
eager for the last cent of profit. It might 
very well be true that something had 
happened to change him, but they pre- 
ferred to wait a little, and be shown. 

And Field, sensing their attitude, 
adapted himself to it. He had brought 
back something else with him to Morgan- 
ville besides the children. In those trying 
weeks in Chicago, a new and unfamiliar 
quality had crept into his bein cer- 
tain humility, a conviction that there were 
in the universe, after all, vast areas which 
his single intelligence had not explored. 
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Told for the Young 

XII The Great Results of 
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League of Peace. 
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World-knowledge is 


now indispensable 


The Great War marked the advent of a new era for America. From 
now on, every year will bring us into closer touch with other nations mak- 
ing it necessary for us to know more about them from an educational and 
business point of view, and the best means to this end is that great 
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enabled more than 350,000 deaf people to hear 
We are sure it will do the same for you; are so 
absolutely certain of it that we are eager to 
send you the 


Famous Acousticon 


For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
NO DEPOSIT—NO EXPENSE 


There Is nothing you will have to do but ask for 
your free trial. No money to pay, no red tape, no 
reservations to this offer. Our confidence in the pres- 
ent Acousticon ls so complete that we will gladly take 
all the risk in proving beyond any doubt that 

The Joy of Hearing Can Be 
Yours Again! 

‘The New Acousticon has improvement and pat- 
ented features which cannot be duplicated, so no 
matter what you have ever tried, Just ask for a free 
trial of the New Acousticon. You'll get it promptly, 
und If it doesn't make you hear, return it and you 
will owe us nothing—not one cent. 


Dictograph Products Corporation 
Successor to The Genera] Acoustic Co. 
1333 Candler Building, New York 


Canadian Address: 621 New Birks Bldg., Montreal 


"Except ye become as one of these 
little children," Mills had said to him, 
“you shall not enter in." 

The phrase stuck in his memory. He 
who had known no doubts or hesitations 
was filled with a sense of his own de- 
ficiencies. He knew plows; and now, in 
middle life, he was setting forth to learn 
the hearts of his fellow men. He had 
spent his life in solving business problems, 
and the eternal problem of the ages had 
confronted him: “What shall it profit 
a man, if he gain the whole world, and 
lose his own soul?” It had measured it- 
self across his path like a stone wall, 
compelling him to shift his whole course. 
He felt himself woefully small, and in- 
sufficient, and groping; a child, stretch- 
ing trustful arms toward the stars. 


HE idea that he could by generous 

expenditures of money ‘‘do good" to 
his workmen and their families entirely 
deserted him. Doing good was no such 
easy matter; benefits were not to be 
handed down from above like old clothes. 
That much was clear to him. Very 
quietly he set about to remedy some 
obvious deficiences in the Works, and to 
discover what other thoughtful manu- 
facturers had worked out for the further- 
ance of industrial justice. As one by one 
his quiet changes began to make their 
influence felt, there was a vast improve- 
ment in the atmosphere at the plant: 
men seemed happier to have him about; 
the greetings to him on the street were 
friendlier. 

Yet he was conscious all the time of the 
wall that separated him from them. He 
was still “the boss," a being apart, from 
whom certain things must be concealed, 
and to whom no one would think of going 
with a petty personal problem. Their 
joys and sorrows were their own, care- 
fully protected from his intrusion; his 
was the “great house," to be passed by 
with due reverence. When he visited at 
their homes they received him deferen- 
tially, but with an obvious embarrassment. 
Plainly they were relieved when the time 
came for him to go. 

Field wondered at it, and whether it 
must be always so. It seemed to him as 
if there ought to be a better thing than 
this, as if the spirit of the family ought 
somehow to be the spirit of the Works. 
All of them together; in different jobs, 
but stirred by the same spirit; joined in 
mutual regard, and a common enthusi- 
asm for the task. 

It was in the summer of that year that 
the typhoid struck at Morganville; and 
for years thereafter the little city looked 
back to that time with shuddering. It 
started down in the lower end of town, 
where the houses were small and close 
together; but it showed itself no respecter 
of things or persons. Field's boy, Jim, 
and Ed Callahan's girl, Emily, and Jim 
Dorgan's Ned, and fifty others all fought 
the common battle, while over each bed 
parents hung, with dark rings under 
their eyes, waiting for the sign of the 
CTISIS. 

Field learned in those days what it 
means to stand beside a bed of suffering, 
watching a little life fight its bitter 
struggle for existence, and be powerless 
to help. He gave himself no rest; as if, 
by the very outpouring of his own 
energy, he could somehow put strength 
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Who wants to be 
a good boxer? 


Suppose you are walking with your mother, 
sister or best girl, and someone passes a slight- 
ing remark, won't you be ashamed if you can- 
not take her part? Well, can you? 


Or suppose you remonstrate with a man for 
striking a smaller man, and the bully turns on 
you—can you hold your own? Wouldn't 
you like to? 


Or, if one of your pals says, “Come, put on 
the gloves and have some fun " can you do it, 
and get any “fun” out of it? 


Less than 2 per cent of all men and boys 
know anything about the art of self-defense. 
That means when the test comes, less than 2 
per cent are ready. 


Wouldn't you like to learn bozing and salf-dolenso ssal 
ly and Sub at half the usual cost? 


Marshall Stillman has developed a unique “Shorthand 
Method" of teaching Boxing. You can the funda- 
mentals in six lessons and can outbox older and stronger 
opponents after two weeks' study. His original principle 
has enabled him to teach professional boxers difficult blows 
and guards they could not learn by the old method. Pro- 
fessor Mike van, former middle-weight champion of 
the world, who taught for on years at the New Yok 
iat Club, endorsed this “Shorthand Method,” 


Ar lessons we send you. Boxi 
me rat Y. M. C. A. physical directors are taking the course 


to use in their own wi housands of men and boys in 
this country and Canada—boys as young as 12 and 15, 
and men as old as 50 and 60—have taken the course both 
for the boxing instruction and to keep in physical 
condition and develop confidence and self-reliance. 


It is the first time boxing has been successfully taught 
by mail, and it is only possible because Marshall Stillman 
starts with movements syon are familiar with—holding out 
yo ur hand for a coin, the breast stroke in swimming, etc. 

he first thing you know, he has led you into striking cor- 
rect blows with both hands, putting the body weight be- 
bind them, guarding, ducking, feinting, ete. He teaches 
His the rudiments in front of your own mirror, before you 
ace your first opponent. When you finally meet an op- 

pone ut qo know how to hit him, what to expect in re- 
gus how to guard against it. 


The special introductory price of the new Home Study 
Edition is less than you would M. for a single term of 
lessons by the old method. We include, until further 
notice, ""Three Rounds of Shadow Boxing," 8 Jiu-Jitsu, 
or bone-breaking holds and releases, and 8 holds in stand- 
ing wrestling—bow to disarm a man, how to get out of 
dangerous holds, how to guard against a kick for the stom- 
ach, etc.—and also a a complimentary copy of Mike Dono- 
van's famous book, “The Science of Boxing.” There are 
175 illustrations in the course. 


Frankly you don't believe that you can learn all these 
things by mail, do you? All right, we will take you on 
your own , we will send the course on 5 ap- 
proval, with the understanding that if you keep it you 

ay $5, but if you do not want it, you can return it on the 

{th day, and end the matter. Simply fill in the coupon— 
we will do the rest. 
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into the sufferers. When he could be 
away from the bedside of his own boy 
for an hour, he went from door to door 
finding out what was wanted, and order- 
ing it. And for once he was not the boss; 
the wall was down; no one hesitated to 
look him in the eye, and speak. The 
little qa that separated him from them 
seemed infinitesimal to men and women 
who were wrestling on the borders of 
eternity. 

The turning point came for little Jim 
at three o’clock one morning. Breath- 
lessly they watched while the doctor 
knelt beside the tiny figure, counting 
the heart beats, measuring the resistance 
of the slender body. And when at length 
he rose, they knew without his speaking 
that the fight was won. 

“He'll pull through," the doctor said. 
And then to Mildred: 

“I think you ought to rest now, Mrs. 
Field. You owe it to yourself.” 

Field took her hand and led her to the 
door of her room. For a moment he was 
tempted to go on to his own, and to throw 
himself on the bed. He felt very worn; 
and yet he knew that there would be no 
sleep for him that night. His heart was 
too full for rest. 

“Where do you go now?” he asked the 
doctor. 

“To Ed Callahan’s,” the doctor an- 
swered. ‘It will be the crisis with his 
girl, also, to-night.” 

“T will go with you,” Field said simply. 

So together they started out, and until 
they reached Callahan’s door neither of 
them spoke a word. 


HERE was a single light in the win- 
dow. Field remembered that it had 
been there on that night so many years 
ago when he first had dinner at the 
allahan house. When for the first time 
a child’s hand had taken hold of his. 

Every night since then it had been 
there in the evening, a signal from the 
woman and the children inside that home 
to the man who would be returning from 
his toil. 

To Field it seemed a sort of symbol of 
the love, and loyalty, and the faith of 
common folk. That faith had seemed to 
him more than ever a miracle in these 
days when almost every home in the 
city was stricken. What cause had the 
world ever given them for faith? he asked 
himself. Tossed into it, they knew not 
why nor from where; born to labor and to 
disappointment and tears. Rolled in the 
dust by Fate, yet rising always with new 
hope, their faces toward the sun. ... 

hrough their hours of suffering, faith 
still prevailed in them. Somehow, they 
knew that back of all the mystery of pain 
Goodness still dwells and rules. And even 
in their blackest hours they did not fail to 
raise their faces toward that heaven out of 
which their very suffering seemed to fall. 

“Even though | He smite me, yet will 
I still praise Him.” 

That, thought Field, might be written 
above the doorway 'of almost every 
humble home. 

He wondered why his grandmother 
should have considered it such a mysteri- 
ous thing that God should love the human 
race. To him, the human race seemed that 
night very easy to love; and the men and 
women of it only a little lower than the 
angels. 
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HEY have made good, these star N 

songs—they are THE melodies of ` 
the season. With her lips America sings 
them— with her feet she dances them— 
loves them with her heart. Her orchestras, 
jazz bands, theatres, talking machines and 
player-pianos—all delight in their cheering charm. 


“The Vamp” 
Irresistible! Vamps your heart, your lips, your feet. It’s the star 
fox-trot of all dance orders, the big number of jazz bands every- 
where. And there's a chuckle in every line of its funny, zippy 
words. You'll love it, enjoy it, call for more. Try it. 


* My Baby's Arms" 


The song and melody hit of Ziegfeld's New York Follies—no wonder 
“My Baby's Arms" has won the entire song world with its pretty 

melody and delightful words. “My Baby’s Arms" will soothe you and 

hug you tightonce you knowitsscintillating charm. At your music dealer's. 


“Lullaby Blues” 


Can you imagine a more bewitching waltz than “Lullaby Blues”—with 
its dreamy southern melody that just makes you want to dance and dance 
and sing and feel happy. “Lullaby Blues” is as sweet and wholesome as 
your mother’s old lullaby tunes—spiced with some real 1919 dance-pep. 
Get it today. 

* Sand Dunes" 


Who said the desert is dry? "Sand Dunes" will saturate all the song-thirst 
you have. It’s a wonderful new song-hit with a luring oriental tune nobody 
can help loving. It’s a wonderful dance-hit with a live fox-trot rhythm nobody 
can helpcraving. Jazzers—singers—EVERY BODY —all agree— "It's a HIT.” 


You'll love these other beautiful Feist Songs: 


"When You Look i in the Heart of a Rose" re the Campfire” 

e Thank God You're Here, Mother Mine" e Radiance in Your Eyes" 
“There's a Girl in Chateau Thierry” “The Land of Lullaby" 
“Dreaming of a Sweet To-morrow” "Keep All Your Love for Me” 
“Sweet Love Dreams” “Your Heart Is C; ene Mine” 
“One Loving Caress" "Down Limerick W 

"When I Am In Siam” “Star of the East” 

"Persian Moon" . "Love, Here Is My Heart” 
“Bluin’ the Blues” “Give Me All of You’ 

“Make Him Forge t He's Ever Been Away" “Sing Me Love's Lullaby" 
“Golden Gate" “Erin” “Expectation” “In Siam” 


Instrumental Numbers 


“Aloma” “Syria pene Biog? 
“Merci Beaucoup” a y ke Blues” "Fidgety Feet” 
“uc hurch Street Sobbin’ “Orange Blossom Rag” “At the Jazz Band Ball” 
Blues” “Sensation” “Star of the Sea” 

“Lazy Daddy” “Bells of Bagdad” “Djer-Kiss” 


On sale wherever music is sold, or we will supply you direct at 40c a copy, postpard. 
Band or Orchestra, 25c each 


Ask Your Dealer to give you a copy of “Feist’s Melody Ballads” 


a little booklet that will give you the words and 
music of the choruses of many of the beautiful song- 
hits listed above. If not at your dealer's send us 
his name with a 2c stamp and we will supply you direct. 


LEO F EIS ST, Ine. Feist Bu ILDIN 
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Salt Mackerel 


CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 


RIGHT FROM THE FISHING BOATS TO YOU 


FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be supplied 
DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, MASS., by the 
FRANK E. DAVIS COMPANY, with newly caught, 
KEEPABLE OCEAN FISH, choicer than any inland 
dealer could possibly furnish. 

We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER DIRECT, 
sending by EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR HOME. 
We PREPAY express on all orders east of Kansas. Our 
fish are pure, appetizing and economical and we want 
YOU to try some, payment subject to your approval. 

SALT MACKEREL, fat, meaty, juicy fish, are 
delicious for breakfast. They are freshly packed in 
brine and will not spoil on your hands. 

CODFISH, as we salt it, is white, boneless and 
ready for instant use. It makes a substantial meal, 
a fine change from meat, at a much lower cost 

FRESH LOBSTER is the best thing known for 
salads. Right fresh from the water, our lobsters 
simply are boiled and packed in PARCHMENT- 
LINED CANS. They come to you as the purest 
and safest lobsters you can buy and the meat is as crisp 
and natural as if you took it from the shell yourself. 

FRIED CLAMS is a relishable, hearty dish, that 
your whole family will enjoy. No other flavor is 
just like that of clams, whether fried or in a chowder. 

FRESH MACKEREL, perfect for frying, SHRIMP 
to cream on toast, CRABMEAT for Newburg or 
deviled, SALMON ready to serve, SARDINES of all 
kinds, TUNNY for salad, SANDWICH FILLINGS 
and every gcod thing packed here or abroad you can 
get direct from us and keep right on your pantry 
shelf for regular or emergency use. 


With every order we send BOOK OF RECI- P 


PES for preparing all our products. Write D 
for it. Our list tells how each kind of fish v. 
is put up, with the delivered prios. 80 you 
can choose just what you will enjoy 
mosi Send the coupon for it ni Frank E. 
now Davis Co. 
^. 325 Central Wharf, 
FRANK E. 7 Gloucester, Mass. 
DAVIS CO. Please send me your 
329 Cacicel P d latest Fish Price List. 
en a 
Wharf, 
Gloucester, p Name sni 
Mass. » d 
Ph Birth nc en ee E = 
4 
V ICM eee act ralis rare 


S papse 


CH 


Takes the Place 
of a Maid 


When help is high and work is plentiful house- 
hold duties become a drudgery until you 
install this economical 


Caloric 


FIRELESS COOK STOVE 


Cooks the whole meal without attention, thot 
or worry. Makes the cheapest cuts of meat 
tender and delicious, cooks everything thoroly 
and appetizingly. The Caloricis the first and original 
firclesa cooker. It has the most modern *catures, the 
most lasting qualities and is the most necessary labor- 
saving device for any kitchen. Write for full infor- 
mation on the Caloric way and its many superior 
features, On salein 10,000 stores. If your dealer 

not handle them send us his name and address. 


Stafford-Caloric Co., 504 McClurg Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Live Dealer-Ageqte Wanted 


porch, ahan heard them, and came 
to meet them. Field noticed that his 
face shone and that there were tears in his 
eyes. 

“Ies all right, Doc," he whispered 
huskily. “No need to go in. She's 
breathin’ easy now; she just went to 
sleep. And Dorgan just come over, too; 
his Ned is pullin’ through." 

Field reached out and grasped his hand. 

“T came along with the doc, Ed,” he 
said simply. “Its a wonderful night for 
us; my Jimmie has turned the corner, too." 

“Thank God for that!" Callahan ex- 
claimed. So for a long minute they stood 
side by side, tears in their eyes, their 
throats too full for utterance. And the 
hearts of the two men were joined in 
that instant. Not as the heart of an 
employer and employee; but as the 
hearts of two mortal beings, sharers in 
the mysteries of fatherhood; fellow 
strugglers in the common task of making 
the world a better place for little children. 

So, tired and disheveled, but filled 
with a great content, Field went back to 
the big house on Pleasant Street, and 


having bathed himself he stood in his | 


bath robe at the window of his room 
looking out over the city of Morganville, 
the city that once had seemed too small 


to contain his ambition, and that now | 


seemed big enough to absorb all the 
thought and ort and affection he 
cout our out upon it. The city that 
once 
houses, covering the men and women who 
would make more money for him; and 
that now appeared transformed—a city 
of shrines, wherein the love of parents 
for their children revealed WRR a of 
the love of the great Parent, whom men 
call God. à 

While he stood thus, Mildred slipped 
in and took her place quietly beside iii 
And out of the east the rising sun crept 
up above the tree tops, and, stretching 
out a golden finger, touched the houses of 
Morganville with glory—his home, and 
Callahan's and Dorgan’s. All in one 
instant, discriminating not at all. 

[THE END] 


Finding Babies for 
Folks to Adopt 


(Continued from page 44) 


cases, as I have said, we made the mistake 
of not waiting for natural affinity to show 


| itself. We thought we had found a good 


home for the children and perhaps we in- 
sisted a bit 

Those two experiences taught us to 
wait for the unqualified and spontaneous 
expression from the man, or, more par- 


ticularly, from the woman, “I want that | 


one!" and for a similar reaction of feeling 
from the child. 


This curious mutual attraction is very 


interesting. A man and a woman may see | 


a dozen or more children without dis- 
playing any special interest. And then 
some other child, which perhaps to you 
would seem even less prepossessing, looks 
into their faces, and immediately it is as if 


As they climbed the steps to Callahan’s | 
Call 


ad been merely a collection of | 


[== DIAMONDS sss 


| FROM JASON WEILER & SONS, | 


of Boston, Mass., one of America's ll 
leading diamond importers Il 

For over 43 years the house of Jason Weiler & Sons fi 
of Boston has been oneof the leading diamond import- jj 
ing concerns in America selling to jewelers. However, ii 
a large business is done direct by mail with custom- | 
| 

|| 

| 


Limporting prices! Here are several diamond 
which clearly demon- 
strate our position to name prices on diamonds 
should surely interest 
diamond purchaser. 


rs—direct to vou by mail 


any present or pros ve | 
| 


1 carat, $145.00 


This genuine one carat dia- 
mond is of fine brilliancy 
and perfectly cut. Mounted 
|| in Tiffany style, 14k. solid 
gold setting. Money re- 
funded if it can be duplicat- 
ed elsewhere for less than 


$200. Our price $145 


Ladies’ All Platinum 
Diamond Ring, 
$248.00 
Blue white perfectly cut 
diamond of exceptional 
brilliancy in all Platinum 
setting withsquaretop. Ring 
is exquisitely hand-carved 


and pierced. Our $248 


price direct to you 


direct to you.. 


4% carat $ 31.00 

|34 carat . 50.00 

!4 carat 73.00 

1'5 carats 217.00 

Men's Green Gold 2 carats . 530.00 

|| Diamond Ring, $270.00 Money refunded if 


Fine blue white perfectly | 


cut diamond, embedded in 
solid platinum. Ring is 
handsomely hand-carved in 
Grecian design, 


[notentirely satisfied 


If desired, rings will be 
sent to your bank or any 
Express Co. with privilege 
of examination. Our dia- 
mond guarantee for full 
|| value for all tiine goes with 
every purchase. 

Write today for this er 
valuable catalog on 
How to Buy Diamonds. 

This book is beautifully 

illustrated. Tells how to 

judge, select and buy dia- 
monds. Tells how they mine, 
cut and market diamonds. 

This book shows weights, 

sizes and prices of a Million 

Dollars’ Worth of Diamonds. 

A copy will be mailed to 

you REE ọn receipt of 

|| your name and address. 


Also Write for FREE 128-page 
Catalog of Jewelry, Watches, Silver, Etc 
A Splendid Guide for the Gift Bayer 


Jason Weiler & Sons 


352 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam, London and Paris 


ASINGLE DROP 
ILASTS A WEEK 


The most concentrated and ex- 

uisite perfume ever made. 
duced without alcohol. A single 
drop lasts a week. 

Bottle like picture, with long 

lass stopper, Rose or Lilac. $1.59; 

ily of the Valley or Violet, $1.55. 
Send 20 cts. silver or stamps tor 
miniature bottle, 


quet wee ecmereeen, 
LÀ 


TOT 
su ———— 


The above comes in less con- 
centrated (usual perfume) form 
at $1.50 an ounce at druggists or 
by mail, with two new 
*"Mon Amour,” ''GardenQueen, 
both very fine. Send $1.00 for 
souvenir box, five ?5c bottlessamo 
size as picture, different odors, 

Ask your druggist— he knows 
there ís no better perfume made. 


cT 


ers) Send for Miniature 
, Permes BOTTLE 20° 
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Loose-Leaf—Always Up-to-Date 


Do You Know— 


Where the new Serbo- 
Croat-Slovak State is 
situated? 

What territory Italy has 
received as a result of 
the war? 


Where the international- 
ized port of Danzig is 
located? 


Where the Shantung Pen- 
insula is? 

What territory was award- 
ed to Belgium by the 
treaty with Germany? 


How the “new” Poland 
appears on the map? 


What the new boundaries 
of Germany are? 


What colonial possessions 
have been lost by Ger- 
many? 

Where the new Empire of 
Mongolia is located? 
The new Kingdom of 
Hejaz? 

What great new railroads 
have been constructed 
in South America? In 
Australia? 

How to figure parcel post 
rates in the United 
States? 


S YOUR old atlas like last year's newspaper—hopeiessly out-of-date? Does the 
world it shows nolongerexist? Today we arelivingina NEW world! Thewholemap 
has been made over by the war, and other important developments everywhere. 
But you need never again have an out-of-date atlas—for here is a new kind of 
atlas—an atlas that can be kept up-to-date— that keeps pace with the world— 
that need not get behind the times! Out of the chaos following the war comes the 
NEW WORLD Loose-Leaf ATLAS, bringing before you the whole new world of 
today, showing the alterations on the map, the new nations that have been born, the 
control of the former German colonies, the new developments that have left their 
mark on the map everywhere. : 


‘The NEW:WORLD 
Loose Leaf ATLAS 


Here is the atlas that is absolutely up-to-date now, and that will continue to be up-to-date. 

If the world never changed no atlas would ever grow out of date. But with events moving 
as rapidly and as suddenly as they are, new atlases soon must become obsolete. Even the 
New World Atlas would be far behind the times if no provision were made for keeping it al- 
ways up-to-date. That is why we made it 


Loose Leaf—To Insure Permanence 


The NEW WORLD Loose-Leaf ATLAS represents a distinct advance in the science of 
atlas production. Never before has an atlas been made that could be kept up-to-date. Never 
before has the loose-leaf principle been applied to an atlas. 

It is the only method by which atlases can be kept permanently abreast of developments, of 
changes political and economic, of advances in commerce, of new discoveries and explorations. 


World to Undergo Many Changes 


Even now, after all the changes that have taken place in every part of the globe, an atlas 
cannot be kept up-to-date unless provision is made Br future changes. 

Plebiscites are apt to wipe out many boundary lines. Self determination may bring about 
drastic changes. Perhaps even an entire continent may be divorced from its present rule. 
Who can foretell all that will take place in the next year or so? 


Map Service Free for Two Years 


For every change that is made, a new map will be furnished. And for two years we will 
furnish these maps without charge. 

Twice yearly, as the publishers have made new maps to conform to‘new conditions, they 
will be sent to those who own the NEW WORLD Loose-Leaf ATLAS. All that is necessary 
to bring the atlas up-to-date is to put the new maps in the binder. 

After the first two-year period NEW WORLD Loose-Leaf ATLAS owners can purchase this 
always up-to-date map service for a very nominal sum, thus insuring permanence to their atlas. 


New Maps of Every Part of the World 


The NEW WORLD Loose-Leaf ATLAS brings you a wealth 


You need this wonderful new kind of atlas now—to keep in 


of new information about every place in the world—it shows in touch with the big world issues—to understand international af- 
detail every country of the carth—every political division. And  fairs—to read your newspaper intelligently—to carry on conver- 


in addition it gives a vast fund of interesting facts dealing with sation with well-informe 


people. You need it to broaden your 


such features as climate, vegetation, natural resources, trade business outlook—to follow the course of trade at home and 


routes, raçes, population, history. 


Here are three hundred and abroad. Children need it, to visualize history and the great war 


fifty pages of maps and index, three hundred and fifty pages of —to learn about the new world of today. And you will need this 
timely; authentic, comprehensive knowledge about the world of Atlas in the future, to keep you informed of world changes every- 
today. 


where which will be recorded by the Up-to-date Map Service. 


Send for This Valuable Book 


A Few of the 


Great Features 
Three hundred and fifty 


pages of maps and indexes. 
All maps are printed in full 
color on heavy, super-cal- 
endered paper, size of 

age 13% by 19% inches. 

ich, durable cover with 
special Loose-Leaf Binder. 


New maps of all the 
nations, territories and 
islands of the world revised 
to date. Detail maps of 
important cities and har- 
bors. Maps of the Hemi- 
spheres and the World. 

xploration maps of North 
andSouth Poles. Language 
map of Europe. Large-scale 
map of the Western Front. 
Sixteen pages of historical 
mapsshowing the territorial 
development of the nations 
of the world from ancient 
times. A comprehensive 
collection of special maps 
including Physical, Vege- 
tation, Climate, Popula- 
tion, Economic and Agri- 
cultural maps. Large-scale 
maps of the United States. 
United States Railroad 
maps and key map show- 
ing standard time zones, 
parcel post units. U. S. 
Shipbuilding map; Oil and 
Gas map. Over one hun- 
dred pages of new state 
maps, showing each state 
on large scale and in great 
detail. A complete index 
of the world, the index of 
the United States including 
the name of every incor- 
porated place, post office 
and town of over one hun- 
dred inhabitants, with lat- 
est population figures. 


fe m m m eS Se eee 


4 Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


Space here is far too limited to describe in full the NEW WORLD Loose- ¢ 
Leaf ATLAS, but we will gladly send you this handsome, illustrated book- € 
let which tells the whole story of the New Kind of Atlas, and is ful! of 
interesting facts, without any cost or obligation on your part. Your 


Dept. 8055A, Chicago, Ill. 


Kindly send me, without cost or obliga- 


name and address on the coupon or a post card will bring it. Surely tion on my part, the new booklet “ Keeping 
you owe it to yourself to investigate—if you want to be well-informed, V Pace with the World.” 
up-to-date, abreast of the times, in touch with affairs—if you want 


to understand what is going on in the world. Your copy of the 

booklet “Keeping Pace with the World” is waiting for you. 4 

It will be mailed entirely free of charge immediately upon re- g 

“aint of idR Name 
ceipt of your request. 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. / 
pt. 8055A Chicago, Ill. y Address... 


EE 


De 
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the Beggar 
Held Trumps! 


E was a millionaire—powerful—aloof— 
used to the best that life could give—yet 
he was lonely and worried. He hada wife 
abroad—wild rumors there were about her— 


This beggar who sat opposite to him now— 
who ten minutes before begged a meal—why did 
he sit gazing—stupefied—transformed—what 
did he see—what did he know—what connec- 
tion had he with that beautiful picture over- 
head—that painting of the millionaire’s wife? 


O. HENRY 


Moves Faster Than the Movies 


You have seen this story in the movies. You have 
laughed and cried over many more of O. Henry’s master- 
pieces as they flew before you on the film. You have 
et at their fast moving action—at their unexpected 

ndings. O. Henry's stories make good films because 
in them is the action—the speed that the photo drama 
needs. They move as fast in the books as they do in the 
movies and you have the joy of O. Henry's colorful lañ- 
guage—his rich store of racy slang—his inimitable style. 
Have his stories with you always whenever you want 
them to cheer you and to make life more 
full of joy. 


F REE—votcmes 


Jack London 


He was the last of our classic writers 
to die. He was the founder of a new lit- 
erature. He was more real—more primi- 
tive than any of his heroes. Go with him 
to the freezing north. Follow him to the 
south seas. Fight your way with him 
around the Horn. Get his best work 
absolutely free. Send the coupon. 


Send No Money 


Send for the books at once—for the 12 
volumes of O. Henry and the 5 volumes of 
London. If they’re not the most fascinat- 
ing, the best you ever saw or read, send 
them back. They will cost you not a cent. 

25c a week pee for O. Henry. Jack 
London is free. Send the coupon 
and put the 17 books on your library 
shelves and the new joy in your 
heart. Don't wait until tomorrow 
and be sorry. Send coupon today 
and be glad. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO. 


Amer. 11-19. 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO., 30 Irving Place, New York 


A s tape. “Ales the b-volume xet of London bound In clothe 
I will remit $1.50 in 


or the O. Henry set oni 


k and $1. month 
“and reals the London at 
without charge. Otherwise | will, wi! ten days, return both sets 


The beautiful three-quarter leather edition of O. PUT sica oiy e Tov aint 
more a volume and hes ed a favorite binding, For luzurious binding, 
chang» payments to in oue week and $1.50 a mouth for 15 months. 


some kind of magnetism came into play 
between them. It is not due to deliberate 
reasoning. It is more like chemical at- 
traction. And it is an almost infallible 
guide. 

Most people will probably be surprised 
to learn that girls are more in demand 
than boys. Sometimes the “market” is 
glutted with boys. But this is never true 
about the girls. And that is not merely 
our own experience, but the experience of 
éveryone that has tried to have children 
adopted. It is a mistake, too, to suppose 
that more women than men want to 
adopt children. I think it is about even 
between them. 

As a rule when people decide that they 
want to take a child they have their 
"specifications" very carefully worked 
out. They want a girl, or they want a 
boy, as the case may be. They state the 
age, the color of hair and eyes, the dispo- 
sition. And they particularly want to 
know the parentage. 


THs is very natural, because the re- 
sponsibility they are about to under- 
take is a great one. But sometimes these 
"specifications" are foolish. When an 
application insists on a beautiful little 
girl, with blue eyes, curly hair, and an 
angelic disposition, I cannot help feeling 
that all that is wanted is a doll to be 
dressed up and shown off. 

There 1s one demand, however, which 
every person not only has a right to make 
but should make. It is the demand that a 
child shall be free from congenital disease. 
This can be determined with a fair degree 
of certainty by blood tests. I would not 
allow an infected child to be placed in a 

rivate home. The hospital is the place 
or these unfortunate little derelicts. And 
unless the disease is of a type which is 
quickly cured, death is their best friend— 
a friend that will call for them without 
much delay. 

It is natural enough for people to in- 
quire about a child’s parentage, because 
we have been taught to believe that 
heredity governs his health and character. 
But, so far as the human animal is con- 
cerned, we know comparatively little 
about the laws of heredity. We are the 
children, not only of our fathers and 
mothers, but also of our grandparents, 
and great-grandparents, and so on. So 
the heredity problem is a very compli- 
cated one in the case of every human 
being. 

But we do know the power of environ- 
ment. And I can say, from long experi- 
ence, that if you take a child that is free 
from congenital disease and possesses 
normal faculties, rear him as he should be 
reared, give him the example you want 
him to follow, the chances are ten to one 
that he will repay you many times for 
your labor. It is much more than “a 
sportsman’s chance” you are taking. 

And since the demand for childven is 
greater than the supply, I do not bother 
much with peo le who want a “guaran- 
teed perfect" child and who do not know 
that there is no such “sure bet” as that. 

The children we have taken into our 
own home were not exceptional ones. We 
got them from hospitals and other insti- 
tutions, or they were picked up as found- 
lings. A few years ago, for instance, we 
heard of a boy and a girl—twins—whom 
their parents had turned over to a Con- 


necticut almshouse. We wanted to give 
them a better chance in life. 

Because of the conditions in which 
they had lived, they were little bar- 
barians, although they were only about 
three years old when they came to us. 


They spent the first day running up and 


down stairs and shouting at the top of 
their voices. They could not even talk 
intelligibly. They said, ‘‘Goomunn,” for 
instance, for “Good morning." You 
would have said they were hopeless. But 
as the influence of a real home began to 
be felt, they gradually quieted down. We 
sent them to a kindergarten, where any of 
oyr children who are old enough are taken 
free of charge, and they learned to speak 
plainly. 

They were with us only a little while; 
but when their future foster father and 
mother came to look them over, they 
found two well-mannered and lovable 
little folks to whom they were instantly 
attracted. If that man and woman had 
gone to the poorhouse to see the children, 
nothing would have come of it! Through 
no Fle of the children either; but just 
because of their unfortunate environment 
and its temporary effect on them. 

Now they are living in a beautiful home, 
loving and beloved. They are doing well 
in school and have as bright an outlook 
on life as any children I know. And yet it 
took such a little thing to change their 
future, from the terrible thing it was, into 
this happy one. 

In that case, we knew the parents; or, 
at least, we knew who they were. But 
now and then we do not know and never 
will. One of the most remarkable stories 
of our children is that of a little girl who 
was found in Central Park by a policeman. 
It was just at dawn and the baby was 
crawling around, whimpering pitifully, 
her hands and mouth green with the 
grass she had been eating in a blind at- 
tempt to satisfy her hunger. Poor little de- 
serted creature! She was desperately ill for 
a time because of that ill-advised diet. 


But she did not die. Instead, she found 
her way into our home and later was 
adopted by people who not only could 
give her the material things of life, but 
who, when they found that she had a 
remarkable musical talent, gave her that 
training as well. What is the result? Not 
long ago the one-time abandoned little 
derelict gave a piano recital which cre- 
ated a genuine sensation. She probably 
has a brilliant future before her. 

You may think that the same thing 
would have happened if she had been 
placed in an institution instead of coming 
to us. But I seriously doubt it. Not that 
I put any emphasis on our having taken 
her. She would have had the same chance 
in any good private home—but not in an 
institution. 

Here is another remarkable example of 
what people can and will do when their 
interest is roused: A number of years 
ago a wealthy unmarried woman adopted 
one of our children. But she did not stop 
there. Having found out what we were 
doing, she determined to try it herself. So 
she took a cottage in the country, fitted 
it up, got a nurse and housekeeper, and 
began taking babies there for adoption. 
The result is happy, healthy children in 
good homes, with loving parents—instead 
of lonely little waifs in asylums. 
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Advanced Because He Learned Accountancy 


The picture above illustrates the rise of a LaSalle 
trained man: From $75 a month as a bookkeeper 
doing routine work at a high desk to $5,000 a year 
as General Auditor for a big corporation. 


His was not the step-by-step advancement which 
means years to reach the big jobs. He won quick 
promotion by getting the training which equips a 
man to carry responsibility—to give instructions to 
others—to be a real factor in a great organization. 

He saw that specialized knowledge is what counts 
when a man must be chosen for. an important posi- 
tion—and he got that kind of knowledge. He 
trained for the work ahead of him. 


He was ready for the positions higher up when 
the men above him stepped on or out. He improved 
his spare time getting the expert knowledge that 
made him selected for promotion. 


Training Will Put Any Man Ahead 


The man who will not train must stay at his 
humdrum work. Business today does not ''play 
favorites" —it can't afford to. The men who are ad- 
vanced are those with highly specialized knowledge. 

Today this specialized knowledge is available to 
every man. The LaSalle experts have already 
trained over 160,000 ambitious men for higher effici- 
ency in business. They train over 30,000 every year. 


If there is a job you want to step into—stop 
merely hoping —train for it—make yourself the 
man who can fill it best —make it yours. 


Become an Expert Accountant 


You know the opportunities that are opening every day 
for the expert business analyst. 

These are high pressure times. Profits are made by know- 
ing wherea business stands every minute, stopping leaks here, 
expanding there, cutting out ‘‘deadwood,’’ getting the utmost 
out of every man and every machine. 

Shiftless, haphazard methods have gone into the discard, 
along with the type of men who tried to hold jobs without 
using their brains and becoming bigger men. 

meman in every epa con must know how to analyze 
conditions, must know all the time how every department is 
running in regard to cost and profit. He must know how to 
present reports which will be as clear to officers and directors 
asaroadmap. Without such information business would be 
like a ship without a compass. i 

That is why the Higher Accountant draws a big salary. 
He is the man whose tabulated figures give complete statis- 
tical information. He shows where waste can be eliminatec 
where it will pay to spend money for development, what wil 
be the bases for tax reports, what the profits are here and the 
losses there, It is his knowledge which guides the organiza- 


tion in its policies. A man with this ability if not employed 
on a salary can command high fees as an independent con- 
sulting expert accountant. 


Get This Training by Mail 


Higher accounting offers you all the opportunity that any 
¿mbitious man can ask for. Get an expert knowledge of this 
important subject and you will be above the keen Recopier 
which ide crowds for.the smaller places. You will be the 
man picked for the higher positions where brains are wanted 
and where the price paid for them is high. 

Youcan get this training while you keep on at your present 
occupation. Use only your spare hours. The LaSalle experts 
will give you a thoro training by mail. They will give you a 
knowledge of accounting more complete than re could get 
thru experience alone; they will put you in line for quick 
advancement to positions of responsibility. 


Experienced Men— Your Instructors 


You will be trained under the direct supervision of William 
B. Castenholz, A. M., C. P. A., former Comptroller and In- 
structor, University of Illinois, assisted by a staff of Certified 
Public Accountants including members of the American In- 
stitute of Accountants. Prep by p these experts will train 
you in the underlying principles of Business Analysis and Or- 
nization, Systematizing, Office Management, Auditing, Cost 
ccounting, Commercial Law and Financial Management. 
And besides you will have the privilege of using our Business 
Consulting Service free whenever you need special advice on 
any business problem. 


' Mail Coupon Today 


Get full information regarding our Home Study Course in 
Accountancy which prepares men for C. P. A. examinations, 
for high e accounting positions. Your request will bring 
all this information and full particulars about LaSalle training. 
We will also send free our valuable book, *'"Ten Years’ Pro- 
motion in One." More than 100,000 ambitious men have been 
benefited by reading this remarkable book on ‘‘Promotion.”’ 
Just mail the coupon for your copy. 


| LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
| **The World's Greatest Extension University'' 
| Dept. 1133-H Chicago, Illinois 
Without cost or obligation on my 
| please send me particulars regard- 
ing your Extension Course of Training 
| in Higher Accounting and your Consult- 
ing Service. Also a copy of your va 
g Al py of y l- 
| ua 
l 


le book for ambitious men, ‘‘Ten 
Years’ Promotion in One.” 


Present Position 
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The High Cost 


Wrong Eating 


€ The cost of living is undoubtedly high. 
Indeed, it is awful. The whole country is 
stirred up about it. 


Q But the cost of wrong eating is surely 
higher, and more awful. 


Q And you—who pay the cost of wrong eat- 
ing—should be stirred up about that. 


Q Are you stirred up and active to eat right, 
or are you as sluggish as your own liver? 


Q Our pains and aches were intended by 
Nature to drive us to right eating and right 
thinking, but often they only succeed in 
driving us to dull complaint and further ill 
health through the use of poor medicine, 
when only good food—the right food —will 


cure. 


q Now, never mind your neighbors, what 
they eat and drink and pay. 


q Take yourself—what you eat and drink 
and pay. 


Q You—to yourself—are the main thing, 
the whole proposition. Your life is yours. 
Your health also is yours, whether you've 
got it yet or not. The point is to get it—and 
keep it. 


Q Your health is much. It is almost all. 


@ When you have your health you have 
at least four kinds of power— brain 
power, joy power, earning power, and 
the power to help and inspire others. 


€ You do not need to be a pale and spine- 
less person. You were meant to be a ruddy 
one with backbone and vim. 


€ Health, true thinking, backbone, and vim! 
That’s about all that is needed to make you 
successful in your business or occupation, 
isn't it? 

€ Well then, SEND TO-DAY for that re- 
markable book by R. L. Alsaker, M.D. An 
eminent physician in active practice in one 
of the largest cities of the country. It shows 
you how to live better for less money; how 
to have better health through eating better 
food; how to be happy by being physically 
fit; how to have a more powerful and 
smoother-working brain; and how to have 
more money by being able to earn more 
through the increased effectiveness of your 
toil. 


q Dr. Alsaker shows you how to save in se- 
lecting and buying foods that please your 
palate and make the cells of your body 
tingle with health. 


€ These instructions are in plain Eng- 
lish. They enable you to reduce the 
high cost of living and save altogether 
the higher cost of wrong eating. 


@ This book, "How to Live on 3 Meals a 
Day," is sent to live human wires on ap- 
proval. Just mail $1.10 (to cover cost of 
preparation and distribution) to Frank E. 
Morrison, Dept. 18, 1133 Broadway, New 
York. Then, follow the simple instructions 
given for 30 days. By the end of that time, 
if you are not saving the cost of the book 
every week; if your health and your family's 
health are not measurably improved,— re- 
turn the book and the money you have sent 
will be refunded promptly. 


«Isn't that a fair deal, Mr. 
Wrongeater?— The Publisher. 


and Mrs. | 


Others have done something of the same | 
thing. I want to repeat that wealth is not 
necessary. Perhaps you cannot take a 
cottage and hire nurses. But haven’t you 
a spare room and enough leisure to look 
after one child for a few weeks? The 
longest period we have ever kept any one 
of our children is four months. Wouldn’t 
it be worth even that much time and 
trouble to give a human being a fair start 
in life? My wife and I do not take the 
babies during the summer months, be- 
cause we go out of town then. But the 
rest of the year we have a constant pro- 
cession of little visitors. 

There is still another kind of work 1 
have been doing and which others can 
also do. lt is the work of saving babies 
who have been sent to the hospital, either 
suffering from malnutrition, or from some 
acute disease. [t is very hard for them to 
recover strength under hospital condi- 
tions. I could show you pictures of these 
wretched little creatures which would 
make you turn away your eyes in horror. 
But I could show you pictures of the same 
babies, after only a few months’ care in a 
real home, which would warm your heart. 

We call it the Speedwell system; and, 
briefly, it is just this: we select a group of 
homes where a good, kind woman will take 
a baby “‘boarder;” we employ a doctor and 
a nurse to keep a constant supervision 
over the child, visiting it regularly, 
weighing it every week, advising the 
temporary mother as to its care. The re- 
sults have been amazing. 


WE ITAVE one of these “units,” as we 
call them, at Morristown, NewJersey, 
where almost four thousand children have 
been cared for in the past sixteen years. 
Another unit is located at Yonkers, New 
York. A baby stays from a few weeks to 
several months with its temporary mother. 
Remember that the little folks were un- 
promising, sometimes apparently hopeless, 
material when we took them. Yet most of 
them have quickly become fine, healthy 
children. 
the past two years. | 

But even this is not all that is ac- | 
complished by the Speedwell plan. The 
woman herself who takes one of these 


babies is being educated to care for her | 


own children properly. These women get 
from the nurse and the doctor a regular 
course in child hygiene. Their neighbors 
learn from them. So that a whole section 
of a community gains in a very practical 


way. 

And here are other results: We pay $12 
to $14 a month for the care of each child, 
and furnish pure milk. That sum is a very 
welcome addition to the income of many 
families where money may be scarce but 
love and kindness are abundant. It raises 
the standard of living in those homes 
and the homes around them. It improves 
the conditions of homes—for we encour- 
age this in every way—and thus actually 
raises real estate values in the neighbor- 
hood! It has sometimes kept a family to- 
gether when the man of the house was out 
of work. All of this, in addition to trans- 
forming the babies themselves from tor- 
tured little wrecks of humanity into fine, 
healthy, promising children. 

A poo many people hesitate about 
taking a young baby, not only because of | 
the care, but also because they think that 
with an older child they will be able to get | 


There have been no deaths in ||| 


for comfort 


e 
resident” 
Sushenders 

A weight, web, width and 
length for every man’s prefer- 
ence. Some in fine, mercerized 
lisle and silk-faced webbing. 
All have the President comfort 
feature—unlike the. inflexible 
back-piece of ordinary sus- 
penders—and adjust instantly 
with the slightest movement 
of the body. 

Suspenders marked “President” 
on the buckle are guaranteed IN 
ALL WAYS satisfactory or money 


back. Look for the mark. Accept 
only ‘‘Presidents.” All dealers. 


PRESIDENT SUSPENDER CO. 
Shirley, Mass. 


DO YOUR CHRISTMAS 
SHOPPING EARLY 
Select all your Diamond and 
Jewelry gifts from our Cata- 
log 75F. Send your order to 
us for prompt shipment 
Your creditis good, We trust 
you for all the goods you 

want on the 

Lyon Charge-Account-Plaa 

You pay nothing In advance 
—not one cent. Shipments 
are made at our expense and 
risk. You examine first, and 
only after satisfied you send 
204 as first payment. Then 
send only 10% monthly, at 
the rate of a few cents a day 
You get full protection under 
our 


8% Yearly Dividend Offer 


Every "Lyon" Diamond is 
backed by our a 


VALUE —84 
tban what you 
Our 75 Years’ R 
pue tees you poncot goods at 
west pric t 
TIEN. 71. 
return at our expense, N -* 
annoyance ou 


don’t D wok soil ten are 
pleased Beyond rex tatione. 


per annum MO; 
paid. 


Send to CBE for our - 
Catalog. Investigate 


MARKABLE O R. Yet un 
sn EXTRA BONUS. ^ 


In Business fòr over 75 Years 
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Under Fire with Kodak and Corona 


AMES H. (“JIMMY”) HARE, veteran photog- 

rapher and correspondent, who covered the World 
War for Leslie’s Weekly and has probably seen more 
battles from "close up" than any other living man, 
carried and used Corona in many situations, both diffi- 
cult and dangerous. 


Hereis aninteresting parallel. Both Corona and Kodak 
arelight, compact, folding, portable and—reliable. Both 
' are creative instruments, both personal, both devised 
for the accurate recording of events. Both express, 
too, the inventive genius of the American mind, which 


Corona weighs but a seeks ever to increase efficiency through simplicity. 
triflemorethansix pounds; 

folds up snugly when not Not only was Corona a sturdy ally of the correspon- , 
busy; travels where you dent at the front, but in the service of the A. E. F. it 

travel, serves you on the proved its usefulness, its sturdiness and the quality of 

instant. Ruggedly built, its end d : To h d d i 

simple to operate, always its endurance under strain. To have made good in 

handy, never obtrusive. thousands of instances in war is conclusive evidence 

$50, with carrying case. of its utility in the pursuits of peace. 


Ask our local agent to show you Corona, or send to 
us for booklet. 


CORONA TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 
GROTON, NEW YORK 


Branches and Agencies in Principal Cities all over the World 


CORONA 


The Personal "Writing Machine 


-fold itup-take it with you-typewrite anywhere: 
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Can We Communicate 


With the Dead? 


ARGARET DELAND, America’s greatest 
woman novelist, has written a series of articles 
on spiritualism for the Woman’s Home COMPAN- 

ION. Is there a spirit “ wireless” between our world and 
the next? Are the table-tippings and rappings of the 
“mediums” sufficient evidence? Do our loved ones 
write to us through the planchette and the ouija board? 
Is there something that cannot be explained except by 
actual communication from those whom we call dead? 
Or have such eminent, clear-headed men as Sir William 
Crookes, Sir Oliver Lodge, William James, Tennyson 
and Gladstone been deceived? These questions are 
discussed in a sane, thoughtful and intensely inter- 
esting way. 


There are TWO Perfect 
Husbands in Brooklyn— 


and only one other in the whole State of New York. 
Their wives say so! When the Companion asked its 
readers for letters on the subject of “My Husband’s 
Worst Fault and What I Did to Help Him Correct It” 
the flood of replies was not anticipated. Untidy 
Husbands, Profane Husbands, Late-to-Meals Husbands, 
Grouchy Husbands, Husbands Who are Finicky About 
Food, and many other varieties were described and 
their cures told in detail. Some of the letters were 
funny, all were clever. Read them! 


She Lived Next Door 
to the “Uncle of 
Europe” 


HE talked intimately with the queen of Denmark. 

She saw royal princesses stand for hours at a court 

ball while she sat with the queen. A prince vio- 
lated the royal custom to wink at her. Mrs. Maurice 
Francis Egan, wife of the American Minister to Den- 
mark, saw the amusing “human” side of life in this most 
formal court in Europe. She tells her personal experi- 
ences with quiet humor and great interest, and you will 
enjoy immensely what she tells you. 


WOMAN'S 


HOME COMPANION 
The Crowell Publishing Company 


Tue AMERICAN MAGAZINE, FARM 
AND FIRESIDE, COLLIERS WEEKLY 


a better idea of how it is going to turn out. 

But I believe that the earlier a child is 
adopted, the better it is for all concerned. 
'The influence of environment and training 
in the very first years of its life can scarce- 
ly be overestimated. They are more 
plastic then than at any later period. And 
so far as their bodily care is concerned, 
any good doctor can give you all the ad- 
vice you need. 

One of the greatest satisfactions we have 
had in this experience is in seeing the 
happiness that has come not only to the 
children but also to the people who have 
taken them. The foster parents grow to 
love the adopted child as much as natural 
parents love their children. 

I have heard a foster mother hold forth 
just as eloquently on the subject of ‘‘her 
child” as any adoring mother could. 
There seems to be no difference whatever 
between their feeling and that of natural 
mothers. 

As for the fathers—well, when I read 
not long ago someone’s statement that 
there wasn’t really any instinct of father- 
hood in most men, I wished that the 
writer could have seen some of the foster 
fathers I know. The love of little children 
is curiously strong in many men whom 
you would never suspect of having it. In 
fact, a good many of you men who say— 
and believe—that you “don’t care about 
children” would discover a side of your 
nature you had not dreamed was there, if 
you found a baby’s hand clinging to your 
finger and knew that it was yours to pro- 
tect and work for, to play with and to 
make a part of your life. 


] HAVE seen a home absolutely trans- 
formed by the coming of one of these 
little strangers. Hysterical and nervous 
women who were always on the sick list 
adopt a child; and, because they have an 
absorbing interest outside of themselves, 
they forget their more or less imaginary 
ills and «become normal, healthy women 
again. The baby gains a mother, the 
woman gains a child—and I lose a patient; 
which is quite as it should be. Men who 
have become absorbed in business to 
the point of overstrain and irritability go 
home to a child, and find themselves re- 
laxing and growing young and care free 
once more. 

Few people, when thrown into constant 
association with a child, can resist loving 
it. And, as a doctor, I want to say that 
it is hard to exaggerate the therapeutic 
value of love. 

What we are doing in our home, others 
are also doing. But there should be many 
more homes where children could be 
taken, one or two at a time, for that brief 
period which bridges the chasm between 
the institution and a permanent and hap- 
py abiding place for them. People who 
are wiling to do this can leave their 
names at the institutions and the news 
will soon get around, just as it did in our 
case. When that happens you will find 
that your little guests will not stay with 
you long. 

It is as if you had picked up a little pil- 
grim, struggling along a rocky road, and 
given him a lift until you could set him in 
a pleasant path, wath someone to keep 
him company the rest of the way. And it 
will more than repay you. Sometimes you 
may find that you have entertained an 
angel unawares. 
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What Does Your 
Mirror Reflect? 


Are you proud and 
happy because it re- 
flects an altogether 
charming skin? 


Or are you discouraged 
because you have tried so 
many treatments and still 
your skin looks muddy, 
oily and colorless? 


Give Resinol Soap a 
trial. Its soothing, refresh- 
ing lather searches every 
pore, and helps to cleanse 
them from the impurities 
which have lodged there, 
giving the skin a chance to 
breathe. 


Sold by all druggists and dealers 
in toilet goods. Trial on 
request. 
Dept. 5-C, Resinol, 
Baltimore, Md. 
à 


esinol SOAP 
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Start Pour NOW 


The Youths Companion 


The Nation’s Family Weekly and the 
most unique publication in America 


OR those families that live together, work together, play 
and entertain together there is nothing like The Youth’s 
Companion. It creates an atmosphere of high purpose and 
unselfishness and inspires loyalty to the family and the nation. 
It always entertains but never panders to the trashy or worthless or 
worse. Isn’t it that kind of reading you wish to provide for your family? 


The Companion comes every week and costs 
less than 5 cents an issue 


The greatest range of reading, from the widest sources and in ideal 
portions, as it comes weekly. 


Unusual Serial Stories, Group Stories, Short Stories that interest all, 
Special Articles by noted authorities, ““The best Editorial Page in the 
country," Family Page, Boys’ Page, Girls’ Page, Children's Page, 
Current Events, Nature and Science, Doctor’s Corner. An all round 
weekly paper for all round folks. 

It takes the place of several periodicals at the price of one and its 
matter cannot be duplicated. 


Start a year of The Companion 
NOW —for your Family's sake 


n QUINT TIL REANO UOI 


EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER who cuts out and sends this slip with price 
of Offer accepted will at once begin to receive the issues indicated: 


OFFER No. 1 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION for 1920— 
52 Splendid Weekly Issues 


All the remaining 1919 Weekly Issues; also I 
1920 Companion Home Calendar Free 12 Monthly Fashion Issues 


All for $2.50 | au for $2.95 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
n 8 DEP 4D PHILLIP CRDI CDU 


OFFER A 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION . . . $2.50 
Including all of Offer No. 1 


McCALL’S MAGAZINE ....... 


The Most Valuable 
Hour in My Day 


ARLY in life I was taught that to 

be strenuous was a high ambition. 

It did not take me long to learn 

that the popular but shallow conception 

of the term had brought around me a 

world of hurry, bustle, noise and din. 

And, what was worse, I was under the 
domination of that world. 

All forcibly was the fact brought home 
to me by the consciousness of weakened 
physical strength, impaired nervous force 
and reduced vitality. I began to realize 
that my efficiency was not up to the 
standard. 

One day, while in New York City, I 
had occasion to go to the office of a man 
who was at the head of the largest busi- 
ness of its kind in the world. I knew 
something of the amount of work he 
accomplished, and as we talked I won- 
dered at his splendid physical condition 
and his serenity of mind. I asked him 
how he managed to preserve these condi- 
tions. 

"I get up every morning at five- 
thirty," he said. “After breakfast I take 
one hour for myself. I call this my quiet 
hour. I allow no one to talk with me, 
nor will I see anyone during that hour. 
At that time all my plans for that day 
are formulated. he men I shall see, 
their characteristics, their personality, 
the nature of our business, all are con- 
sidered. It is then that I determine my 
policy toward the men whom I expect 
to see^on business. What I shall say, 
how I shall act, what I shall do, or what 
I shall not do, are determined during that 
quiet hour, and I rarely deviate from my 
plans then made." 

Then and there I got the idea that there 
was a quietness born of strength, instead of 
all quietness being an indication of weak- 
ness, as I had always imagined. I adopted 
his plan of being quiet during the first 
hour after breakfast. All my plans out- 
lined themselves to me at that time. The 
men upon whom I would have to call on 
that day, their business characteristics 
and habits, the nature of the goods which 


| would most interest each individual man 


in that day, the selling talk and its adjust- 
ment to type were all settled at that time. 
And my entire day was consumed in fol- 
lowing the plans and ideas of that quiet 
hour, with success beyond comparison 
with my former hurry-up methods. The 
strain was gone, and the results in clarity 
of thinking, definite plans of operating, 
peace of mind and physical and nervous 
strength were infinite. 

We talk too much and do not take 
enough time for quiet thinking and plan- 
ning. F. W. 


“JUST What Is a College Education 
Worth?'"—a question of interest to 
all—is answered in an illuminating 
article next month by Percy S. Straus, 
a directing head of one of the world's 
£reatest department stores and chair- 
man of the Committee on Employ- 
men tof the Harvard Club of New 
York City. 
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©) a sudden, two glittering bright eyes 
shine in the inky darkness. Some- 
where behind them, a huge body shapes 
itself and crouches for the spring. 

Up comes your Iver Johnson. A quick aim 
—a pull of the trigger—and the bullet is sped 
straight as a streak of light between the eyes. 


Between 
the Eyes! 


IVER JOHNSON 
arman RE VOLVERS 


Always dependable. The perfect rifling and true align- 
ment of barrel and cylinder assure penetration and absolute 
accuracy. Drawn tempered piano-wire springs throughout 
make the Iver Johnson alert, ready for use on an instant’s 
notice—-today, or ten years from today. 

Working parts made of refined open-hearth steel, hammer- 
forged in the Iver Johnson factory. Parts where strain is 
greatest are made of vanadium steel. 

And the Iver Johnson is a revolver that can’t go off acci- 
dentally. Its safety is automatic—no buttons, no levers, 
nothing to adjust, nothing to remember to do to make it safe. 

Choice of three grips: Regular, Perfect Rubber, Western Walnut. 


Three Booklets Free 


“A''—Firearms ‘‘B"—Bicycles ‘C’'—Motorcycles 
A post-card brings them free. 


If your dealer cannot supply the Iver Johnson, send us his name and 
address. We will supply you through him. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
130 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
99 Chambers Street, New York 717 Market Street, San Francisco 


Buy an Iver 
Johnson, 
Have fun; 

gain health; 
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Smart and Graceful 


HO the closed car is always in season, it is 


Victoria particularly essential after summer passes. 
Sedan Winton Six closed cars are especially noteworthy 
Jas ii this fall. Our surprising new motor makes them as 
$m fleet and graceful in action as they are smart and 


appealing in design. Whether you prefer victoria, 
sedan, town car or limousine, you will find your 
ideal awaiting you in a Winton Six closed car. 
Insure early delivery by booking your order promptly. 


May we send you literature? 


The Winton Company 


87 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


Winton Oil Engines for bell drive, to be used in isolated power plants, and Winton Oil Engine Generating Sets are 
manufactured by the Winton Company in a separate, splendidly equipped engine-building plant. Wrile us your needs. 
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USIC lovers choose the Brunswick 
Phonograph to play their favorite 
records, for it plays all records at their best. 


The Brunswick Method of Reproduc- 
tion makes this possible. It consists of 
two outstanding, exclusive features—the 
Brunswick Ultona and the Brunswick 
Tone Amplifier. 


The Ultona 


The Ultona is a scientific creation which 
enables one to play all records with faith- 
ful regard for the requirements of each 
make. It is not in any sense a combina- 
tion contrivance, but involves a funda- 
mental principle of sound reproduction. 


Nor is the Ultona a complex mechanism. 
By a slight turn of the hand it is adapted 
to any make record, instantly supplying 
the correct position on the record, the 
proper needle and diaphragm and, the 


logie QUEI'$ Chee the 
BRUNSWICK 


precise pressure or weight necessary to 
play that particular record. 


The Tone Amplifier 


The Brunswick Tone Amplifier is an- 
other improvement of fundamental im- 
portance. As the name implies, it amplifies 
the tone, making it richer, sweeter, truer. 

This vibrant tone chamber, constructed 
entirely of moulded hollywood, free from 
metal, provides the requisite resiliency that 
unfolds and projects true tone. Like a 
fine violin or the sounding board’ of a 
piano, it complies with the approved laws 
of acoustics. 


Hear The Brunswick 
Before You Buy 


One hearing of this remarkable instru- 
ment is enough to convince the most 
critical music lover that here is the final 
type phonograph. 


Ask your dealer for a free copy of 
**What to Look for in Buying a Phonograph” 


245 


You will want this interesting instructive booklet before you buy because it 
is authentic. It is written by Henry Purmort Eames, LL. B., Concert Pianist 
and Lecturer, Director Pianoforte Dept., Cosmopolitan School of Music, Chicago. 
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P THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
i Y General Offices CHICAGO and NEW YORK 
Branch Houses in Principal Cities of United States, Mexico and Canada. Canadian Distributors: Musical Merchandise Sales Co. 819 Yonge St.. Toronto 
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"MASTERS 


| 
Masters of the musical art 
made your records. It takes a 
master instrument to play them 
correctly—artistically. The 


IV-A-TONE 


Reproducer . 
embodies an entirely new principle 
| The “Iv-a-tone” pronus the finest 

phonograph; it will bring out the 
maximum in yours 


| Price $10 in nickel; in gold $15 
Wewillsend you by parcel post, insured, 
| an “Iv-a-tone” upon receipt of $10 
| You may keep it for 10 days and if 
t you are willing to part with it, you 
may return it and we will refund your 
money in full. 
Important 
Be sure to advise us what kind of an 
instrument you use, when ordering. 


As easy to install as a new needle. 


NEWTON & CO. 


Sole Agents for the U. S. A. 
Scribner Bldg., 597 Fifth Ave., New York 
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of over 8% with the same or greater security. 


Babson’s 


Reports, based on fundamental statistics, not 
only forecast the trend of the investment market 


for you, but make specifie recommendations. You 
are warned on weakening issues. 


Further, each issue of the Investment Bulletin 

recommends for rehase at least one go 

security selected from those which are selling 

below their true worth, as the best buy in 
investment field. 


A request on your letterhead will “How 
to Get More Out of Your Money"' and full details 
of the Babson Method of Investing. 


Merely Write for Bulletin 1058 of 
Babson’s Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


The Largest Organisation of ite Character 
ee an the Wor, 


THE FAMILY’S MONEY 


ANKERS, insurance men, builders, real estate men, have given readers 
of this magazine their advice concerning the handling, saving, and in- 
vesting of money. They have been telling P what you should do with 


your income. Now we want you to write an 


tell us how you are using it to 


give yourself and your family the greatest advantage possible. 

If you have found a way of increasing your saving capacity, tell us what 
itis. If you have changed from extravagance to thrift, tell us how you did it. 
Perhaps you have been able to increase your income by some plan you de- 


veloped by yourself. Pass on the information to others. 


Send us your 


experiences, told clearly and with all the facts and the figures put down 
accurately and plainly. All acceptable manuscripts will be paid for at 


regular rates. 


Getting a Home of Our Own 


E HAVE had every occasion to 

prove the truth of that old prov- 

erb, “To him that hath shall be 
given.^ When we were married, a little 
over eight years ago, both my husband 
and I were so young that we used our 
youth as an excuse for not saving. We 
wanted to have a good time first, we said; 
and we lived up to every cent of the one 
hundred and fifty dollars a month my 
husband was making. 

The first year we boarded; but that 
was unsatisfactory. The second, third, 
and fourth years we rented a furnished 
apartment for fifty dollars a month. 
We didn’t start a bank account—because 
we had nothing to start one with. As 
soon as my husband was paid, his check 
was engulfed in the dozens of bills that 
swarmed our way. 

Three incidents served to awaken us: 
The first was a dentist’s bill for forty-five 
dollars. It took us five months to pay it. 
The second was the promotion of. a man 
under my husband to a position above 
him. The third was the realization that 
I was missing something vital in life, a 
realization which came to me when I saw 
my friends gradually drop out of "the 
set" and have homes of their own—real 


homes. 


We talked it over one night; but my 
husband was still unconvinced. Finally, 
when I proved by actual figures that we 
had paid out nearly three thousand 
dollars for rent alone, he agreed, and we 
decided to save money toward a home. 

The first month we saved eight dollars; 
the second four dollars and thirty cents; 
the third month, by dint of great effort, 
we managed to put by eleven dollars. The 
prospect of a home seemed very distant. 

It took great argument on my part to 
persuade my husband to trade our car 
as a first payment on a house; but that is 
what we finally did. It counted as an 
eight-hundred-dollar payment on a 
twenty-five-hundred-dollar house, in a 
new but good residence district 

When we were actually in the place, 
saving came more easily. We paid denne 
five dollars a month—which was less 
than our old rent—and we had no car to 
keep up. But to offset that we had 
street-car fare to pay and furniture to 
buy. We went out less, because it was 
more effort to get to town and because 
we had more to interest us at home. 
We put in a garden and raised our own 
vegetables. In fact, saving became a 


game with us, and we actually enjoyed 
it after four years of “good times.’ 

By careful saving we managed to 
pay the thirteen hundred dollars due on 
our house in two and a half years. And 
during that time we had a pleasant home 
and twice the comfort we had known in 
our apartment. 

As soon as we had the house paid for, 
we sold it for just what we had put into 
it and bought a double house for five 
thousand dollars, putting down the 
twenty-five hundred as a hrst payment. 
We lived in one half and rented the other 
for thirty dollars a month. We added 
twenty to that for the monthly pay- 
ments, counting this twenty dollars as 
monthly rent. 

About this time my husband got the 
first raise he had received since we were 
married; and it was a very substantial 
one of fifty dollars a month! But we did 
not raise our scale of living in consequence; 
instead, we saved that fifty clear every 
month, to put toward the final payment 
for the house. Another significant thing 
was that my husband received a com- 
mendation from his employer because he 
had joined the ranks of the savers. 

Within two years we have paid for the 
double house, and are now looking for 
something still larger. Our idea is to 
buy a small apartment house, one o 
about four apartments, where we can 
live in one and rent the other three— 
thus getting our own rent free and making 
the apartment pay for itself. We have 
great visions for the future and are con- 
vinced that saving is the easiest and great- 
est game on earth. MRS. C. S. Le 


$300 a Month is More Than 
This Family Knows What 
to Do With 


you asked what we are doing with 
our family money, and as we are 
wondering what we can do with ours, | 
hope that the answers you get will help 
us out. : 

You see, our problem is not an ordi- 
nary one, and we were more than pleased 
to learn that THe AMERICAN MacaziNE 
had a department where it considere 
the spending and investing of money, 
as well as the saving of it. 

During the early part of my life 1 had 
good experience in making every penny 
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FREE TRIAL-NO MONEY DOWN 


You may order an Oliver direct from this page. We ship it for free trial. You can use it for five 
days as if it were your own. You can compare it. You can judge its workmanship, its speed, its 
durability. 

Then if you agree that it is the finest typewriter at any price, and decide to buy it, pay us at the 
rate of only $3 per month until the $57 is paid. 

If you want to return it, ship it back, express collect. We will then refund even the outgoing trans- 
portation charges. 

This new way permits you to be the sole judge—no salesman need urge you. The decision rests 
entirely with you, and we abide by your decision. 


D 


' 


Tt is used by such great concerns as Pennsylvania 
‘ You Save $43 Railroad; Columbia Graphophone Co.; Baldwin Loco- 
This is the identical Oliver Typewriter formerly motive Works; Hart, Schafiner & Marx; U. S. Steel 
priced at $100. And you get it now at a clear saving Corporation; New York Edison Co.; Diamond Match 
of $43. We are able to save you nearly half because of Co.; and others of like prominence. 
our radically new and economical method of distribu- If any typewriter is worth $100 you will agree that it 
tion. is this magnificent Oliver, now yours at the sensational 
During the war we learned many lessons. We toune price of $57. 
that it was unnecessary to have such a vast number o! P. 
traveling salesmen and so many expensiye branch Mail the Coupon Today—NOW! 
houses throughout the country. We were able to dis- , s 
continue many other superfluous sales methods. As a Remember you don’t have to send a cent with the 
result, we can afford to sell at $57 the very same Oliver coupon, nor do you obligate yourself to keep the type- 
formerly priced at $100. writer. This is a bona-fide free trial offer, wherein you 
are the judge. Keep the Oliver or send it back, just as 
Latest and Best Model you decide. 
If you wish further information before ordering, check 
This is the finest, costliest and the most successful the coupon for our catalog and copy of our booklet, 
model that we have ever built. “The High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and the 
It has every wanted feature, every modern improve- Remedy.” All information sent free and postpaid. No 
ment. It is noted for its sturdiness, speed and fine work- obligation. 
manship. It is handsomely finished in olive enamel and Clip and mail the coupon today. Act promptly to get 
polished nickel. early delivery. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 


1068 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Iil. 
163.02 


This Coupon Saves 
... You $43 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO., 
1068 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


EP me à new Oliver Nine for five days' free inspection 
If I keep it, I will pay $57 at the rate of $3 per month. 
The title to remain in you until fully pald for. 

My shipping point 1g... Liceee eee eé eo esee ee seo so enios 
This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I choose 
to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense at the 
end of five days. 


Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your 


book—‘*The High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and 
the Remedy," your de luxe catalog and further information. 


Occupation or Business ....... COEPI M CEA TTRITETTZYTM. 
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in a dollar count. Our family put every 
cent that we could spare—and some that 
we could not spare—into paying taxes 
on a lot of poor land. My father had an 
idea that it was a thing to hold 
on to land, because it was the one thing 
that was permanent. The idea was all 
right; but the trouble was that the land 
he bought would not grow anything 
worth while. ' 

By the time I was married, however, 
the idea had finally worked out; for the 
city reached out and took in the farms. 
The land that was too oor to grow any- 
thing else soon grew a fine crop of houses 
and stores and a big factory. And then 
money began to pour into the home I 
was leaving. Meus BO 

In my husband’s home, he also re- 
ceived good training for a life of poverty; 
but it was because his father wanted him 


guara: ji tal: a. . A te À 
a We ear and comfort is AT X 4 j ^S to know the worth of money which he 


had carefully saved. 
Suddenly, just before the war, when 


Put hustle in the tussle! preninte make te farm pay, 


sums that we could not comprehend. 


Give your muscles free play in Of course, that was fine. But we were 


the Active Man’s Underwear better fitted to earn our own living than 

It’s the active man who wins follows every ripple of the body—makes we were to handle and invest the money 

these days—the fellow who's on the going easy all the way. our fathers had made. We realized that 

the job early and late—the cha Go today to one of the Superior serv- money is hard to take care of, and we did 

a P ice stores and be fitted the Superior not know what to do with it. When the 

who thinks fast and moves fast, Comfort Way—by tape measure, not war came, and Uncle Sam needed every 

Johnny-on-the-spot! And he’s by "guess measure." cent that was not invested, he called for 

the. Tell. Superior B made : or wes: today for the Superior nd us and for our surplus too. So our 
ior, the Active Man's er- wear Guide containing actual samples i i 

-ae a ee te, eo ontaining: cant pia pan problem was solved for the time 


gripping or bunching in Superior—it Superior Underwear Co., Piqua, Ohio. 
` There’s a Superior for every p 


Now we have again to meet the ques- 
tion: What shall we do with our money? 
And your articles under “The Family’s 
: o g | Money” have been a great help to us. 

BANKING BY MAIL AT 4% INTEREST Some of our Liberty bonds have been 
SANS money by mail at 4% interest with this large, safe bank set aside to care for “our” French children. 

is easily possible for you no matter where you live. By the time they no longer need it we 

Send today for a copy of interesting booklet "S," published are to have American children that 

by this bank—the oldest Trust Company in Ohio. will. Another sum has been invested in 


a aha 4 os Pe ed cde edo | city bonds that mature in five years. 


CLEVELAND, ONIO. CAPITAL & SURPLUS 5B.000,000.00 This is our building fund; and when they 
ASSETS OVER MILLION DOLLARS. L] . 


urpose, person 
and purse— prices ranging from $2 to $15. 


mature we are going to build. Not 
considering these sums, or the revenue 
from the farm, we find that we have an 
income of something more than three 
hundred dollars a month. 

I realize that this may not seem much 


1 to some people; but if you were able to 
We advise the purchase and .earn a good living without it, and also 
are making a Specialty of had a good farm that furnished all the 


butter and eggs and almost everything 
for the table, perhaps it would seem more 
U. S. Government Bonds to you. : 
tried to keep a maid. But I gained 
three pounds each week that I had her, 
and you can see where I would have 
been in a year! I also developed liver 
trouble and. a bad disposition. So I let 


and are prepared, at any time, 
to buy or sell large or small lots 


her go 

. at else is there to spend money 
We have prepared a circular on on? Can happiness be bought with it? 
investment securities which we shall If it can, how is it to be done? I know 
be glad to send you on reguest that I could out and easily spend 
twice what I do; but would I be a bit 
better off in the end? Just. how do peo- 


Kidder. Peabody & Co. | | 5s mmm 


who is happier than we are to be back 


115 Devonshire St. a7 Wall Street on the ttm see the bee. are 49 greai 
and lovely, the air so sweet, and we are 
Boston NewYork so safe and happy. But we cannot spend 


much mon ere. What I am wonder- 
ing is whether we are to be pitied 
cause of that. . MRS. L. B. 8. 
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of!) Dependability 


IT takes time to build great things 
and time has proved that only the 
really great survive. 


22 years of substantial and progres- 
sive development made the Olds 
Motor Works a bulwark of strength 

that's why the word “Oldsmobile” 
on a truck or automobile signifies 
the same dependable worth that 
"Federal Reserve" does on a bank 
note. 


The Oldsmobile Economy Truck has 
thoroughly demonstrated its 
efficiency in the light hauling field 
— jt is designed and powered to the 


average load and applicable to any 
variety of work-— city or country. 


Olds Motor Works 


LANSING 3? E MICHIGAN 


READY FOR ACTION — $1350 
complete with express body; 
chassis with steel cab $1,295; 
chassis with dash and windshield 
(no seat) $1,250—f. o. b. Lansing. 
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The Comfort Ca 
T is really not strange that many 
who formerly drove other cars, 

should now be numbered among 


our most enthusiastic Hupmobile 
owners. 


The reasons why this is so are per- 
fectly plain. 


It is only necessary to recall that The 
Comfort Car has the name of being 
a really extraordinary performer 
among all types; that its economy 
and freedom from repairs are like- 
wise quite unusual; and that it is 
regarded as one of the soundest 
and most lasting values in the auto- 
mobile market. 


Hupmobile 
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Westclox 


REGISTERED U. ©. PATENT OFFICE 


VERY Westclox alarm is 
a double duty clock. 
Like all other clocks it keeps 
time alt day long. Its big job 
is to call time on sleep. 
During the day you must 
look at a clock to get the time. 
The alarm clock te//s you the 
time_to get up. To do this 
it must run on time and ring 
on time. 


Westclox are built to do 
both. They are handy, de- 
pendable household clocks. 
Put them wherever a time- 
piece is needed. Extra clocks 
save steps. 

We are doing our best to 
meet the big demand for 
Westclox. But we must keep 
a close eye on quality. For 
the demand is due to quality. 


Western Clock Co.—makers of Westclox 
La Salle and Peru, Ill., U. S. A. 


She clasped her small brown hands together. Lit- 
tle tendrils of brown hair lay damp on her clear 
forehead. '*'In sickness and in health’—do you 
mean, could ] promise al! this to one I loved?" 


DRAWN BY C. Y, UNDERWOOD 


See “The Same Old Corker’— 
A story of faith—and works—page 54 
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IVORY SOAP FLAKES—Ivory Soap may also be had in 4 
flaked form, thus giving you this absolutely SAFE cleanser 
in the most convenient form for fine laundering. Sample an 


package free on request to The Procter & Gamble Co., 
Department 18-L, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


VORY SOAP has all 
the good qualities that 
anybody could want in 


a soap for personal use. 
It is mild; it is white; it 


is pure; it is delicately 


fragrant; it lathers copi- 


ously; it does not dry 


on the skin; it rinses 


easily and completely; 
and it FLOATS. 


IVORY SOAP 


99% ^ PURE 
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A Man With a Great 
New Idea 


The romantic story of John Leitch 


OHN LEITCH is one of the most 
interesting figures in this country 
to-day. In his fifty-one years of 
living he has gone from abject 
poverty and obscurity to a position 

of nation-wide prominence. Men who 
ten years ago did not even know his name 
are turning to John Leitch now for help 
in solving their problems. 

He is the new prophet in the world of 
industry. Not the kind that “cries aloud 
in the wilderness," and quits at that; but 
the kind that gets down to brass tacks and 
does things. 

And this is the great thing which John 
Leitch has done: he has introduced a new 
plan of coóperation between employers 
and their employees—and he has made it 
work! Not in one plant alone, but in more 
than a score of them. 

About a year ago somebody asked him 
how many children he had. 

“Let me see!" he said: “ By this time, I 
think I have—well, about two hundred 
thousand.” 

The “children” he referred to were the 
two hundred thousand workers in fac- 
tories, foundries, mills, and other plants 
where his system had been installed. 
There are many more thousands to be 
added to that number now, for some of 
the greatest employers in the country 
have adopted the Leitch plan within the 
past few months. 

, He calls it Industrial Democracy; and 
in his own article which follows this one, 
heexplains the system and tells some of the 
remarkable results it has brought about. 

It is no exaggeration to say that every 
man and every woman in this country 
ought to be interested in what John 
Leitch is doing. The one great problem 
to-day is that of the relations between 
capital and labor, between employers and 
employees. Here is a man who is helping 
to solve it; and that is a matter which 
directly concerns every single one of us. 

Because this is true, we want to know 
something about the man himself; how 

came to his present position and what 
has happened to him along the road. To 
find this out, I went to see John Leitch in 
his New York office. 


l found a tall, gray-haired man, spare 
of figure, with keen, dark eyes, square 
jaw, and a good firm mouth that yet 
knows how to smile. 

In regard to “prophets” as a class I 
confess to a certain amount of skepticism. 
‘They are more diverting than convincing. 
But when John Leitch talks, one's skep- 
ticism evaporates in an atmosphere per- 
meated with sincerity, deep human feel- 
ing, and plain horse-sense. In whatever 
he said about himself, his one idea was 
to show the experiences which have 
brought him to his present work. 


“Y WAS born in Chicago in April, 
1868," he said. "My father and 
mother were good Scotch Presby- 

terians, but even poorer than the tradi- 

tional mice of that or any other church. 

I won't tell you how desperately poor we 

were; but [ want to say that I do not re- 

gret having tasted some of the bitter 

dregs of poverty. Because no man can 

tell me to-day, ‘Oh, you know only one 

red of life! You never have been the under 
og. 

“I have been poor; and I haze been the 
under dog. But I am glad of it; because 
it has made me richer now in my knowl- 
edge and understanding of life than I 
otherwise could have been. 

"When I was ten years old my school- 
days ended. The family needed even the 
little that I could earn, so I got a job—I 
think it was at three dollars a week—in a 
shoe store. I was there in the morning 
before anybody else showed up. I had to 
clean the cuspidors, carry out the empty 
boxes, sweep and open the store. During 
the day I ran errands and delivered shoes; 
and after the store closed at night, I kept 
on delivering. Often it was nine or ten 
o'clock before I reached home. 

“I must have stayed there at least a 
year, because I remember how hot it was 
in summer and how wet and cold the 
slush was in winter. It was not a pleasant 
job nor an easy one. 

* But I do not regret that experience! 
Every job can be at least a fifty-fifty one, 
if we make it so. We can get out of it as 
much as we put into it. Not necessarily 


By Mary B. Mullett 


in money, but in something that counts, 
and that may be worth far more to us, in 
the long run, than money would be. The 
trouble with a good many people is that 
they want to get ninety per cent out of a 
job and put only ten per cent into it. 

“When I was sixteen, I went to work at 
the stock yards as an employee of a com- 
mission house. I worked from ten to six- 
teen hours a day, most of the time driving 
cattle in muck and mire that was some- 
times up to my knees. We wore long rub- 
ber boots that reached to the hips. After 
eight or ten hours of that, I took off my 
rubber boots, went into the office and 

. helped with the books. 

“Altogether that was another expe- 
rience which was neither easy nor pleas- 
ant. But it was while I was on that job, 
in the mire of the stock yards, that the 
idea of Industrial Democracy was born 
in my mind. And this is how it came 
about: 

“P. D. Armour, the founder of the 
present Armour company, used to ride 
around the yards almost every day on an 
old sorrel horse, making a tour of inspec- 
‘tion. I was not in his employ, but I knew 
him by sight, as everybody did. One 
cold, miserable day he came along and 
noticed that one of his men, a fellow 
named Pat, had on a thin coat and boots 
that leaked pretty badly. P. D. pulled up 
his horse, looked Pat over and demanded 
what he was doing there, dressed like that. 

“*Te’s all I've got,’ said Pat. 

*** Well,’ said 3 D., *you go and buy 
jouet a good rubber coat and new rub- 

er boots, and charge 'em to me! We 
can't afford to have a good man like you 
get sick.’ 


"THAT was P. D.’s way. He was an 
autocrat, but he was a kindly one. 
His men were real human beings to him. 
He had a genuine personal interest in 
them and in their families. He always 
kept a lot of toys in one of the drawers of 
his desk; and if a child ever came into the 
office, P. D. would beckon him, or her, 
over to the desk, then, without a word, 
he would carefully open the drawer and, 
with a smile and a pointing finger, invite 


7 


8 
the youngster to choose one of the play- 
things. 

eaii he did show this human in- 
terest in them—and it was a sincere 
feeling on his part—his men were fond of 
him and loyal to him. I saw the proof of 
it over and over again; and it set me to 
thinking about the vital importance of 
this kuman element in the relations be- 
tween employers and employees. 

“I kept thinking along that same line 
through a long succession of jobs. I 
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found, very often, that all an employer 
seemed to want was to get as much work 
for as little pay as osabie; and that the 
employee’s chief concern was to do as 
little and get as much for it as he could. 
“It seemed to me that there must be a 
better way of working together. And 


through years of thinking and ids 


and experimenting, the plan of Industria 

Democracy was finally worked out. 
“But I was a long way from it, back in 

those old stock-yard days. After I had 


been there a few years—during which I 
supported my father and mother and a 
few other relatives—the doctors gave me 
the cheerful information that I would fill 
a consumptive’s grave before I was 
twenty-one. There were four of these 
doctors, by the way, and they are all dead 
and comfortably buried now. As for me. 
I am still very much alive, and so far as 
feeling goes I haven’t passed twenty-one 

et! 

“But I don’t (Continued on page 150) 


Here is My Plan 


YEAR or two ago, in company 
with a certain manufacturer, I 
called on the president of a 
bank, and while we were in his 
ofhce the following conversa- 
tion took place: 

“I understand," said the banker, “that 
you have been trying Industrial Democ- 
racy in your plant for over a year." 
“Yes,” said the manu- 
facturer. 

"How much were the 
savings due to it last 

ear?" 

“Eighty thousand dol- 
lars," was the reply. 

“Fine!” said the bank- 
er. "That's a good show- 
ing." 

After we had left the 
building, my companion 
turned to me with a quiz- 
zical smile and said: 

“I told him that our 
savings last year, due to 
Industrial Democracy, 
were eighty thousand dol- 
lars. Of course, we know 
that they were more than 
that. But I didn’t dare 
tell him the whole truth. 
He wouldn't have be- 
lieved me." 

That is the way I some- 
times feel ‘myself. I often 
tell less than I believe the 
facts would warrant about 
the results of Industrial 
Democracy, because l 
know people will be skep- 
tical if I tell the whole 
truth. 

Not that it is one hun- 
dred per cent perfect in 
its working out! It is a 
plan made by and for 
amid beings; and it 
must be administered by 
average men and women 
—not by angels from 
heaven, nor by saints or 
supermen on earth. 

So long as men are 
human, and therefore im- 
perfect, they will not be 


them all. 


With stories of how it works 


By John Leitch 


able to run any plan with infallible judg- 
ment and with perfect results. No base: 
ball player ever achieved a thousand 
per cent record—and no other human 
effort will reach that point of perfection. 

It is the batting average that counts. 
And what I do claim for Industrial De- 
mocracy is that it has to its credit a re- 
markably high batting average; and that 
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ITHIN the past few months, employers all over the coun- 

try have been asking John Leitch to put his plan of In- 
dustrial Democracy to work in their plants. 
to Man," has created a sensation in the industrial world. He 
was born in Chicago 51 years ago, and had to struggle for every- 
thing—education, health, prosperity, position. But he has won 
His system is at work in more thun a score of plunts 


His book, “Man 


the few cases of failures have not been 
due to faults in the plan itself, but to the 
inevitable imperfections in. human na- 
ture. If mortal men and women had no 
imperfections, thev would not need our 
thought or our help. : 

Industrial Democracy is the organiza- 
tion of a factory, or any other business 
concern, into a little Democratic State, 
with a representative 
government which makes 
its own laws and has the 
power to enforce them. 

The plan can be applied 
in a big organization or 
in a small one. If the 
plant is large, the govern- 
ment is very much like 
that of this country. It 
is vested in a House of 
Representatives, a Sen- 
ate, and a Cabinet. 

The members of the 
House are elected, by 
secret ballot, by the whole 
body of workers. Sup- 
pose, for example, that 
the plant is a large fac- 
tory, with various de- 
partments. In that case, 
the elections are held by 
departments, each one 
choosing its own repre- 
sentatives. 

The usual basis is one 
member for every twenty 
to one hundred persons 
in the organization. If a 
plant has fifteen thousand 
employees, one represen- 
tative to each twenty of 
them would make a 
House of seven hundred 
and fifty members, which 
is too unwieldy. So the 
basis in that case would 
be nearer one per hundred. 

The men and women 
who are elected to the 
House sit in that body 
as the representatives of 
their "constituents." It 
is their.duty to present 
all complaints, requests, 
and suggestions from the 
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NDER JOHN LEITCH'S system of Industrial Democracy, a plant is governed by a House of Representatives, 
a Senate, and a Cabinet. The House has one representative for every 20 to 100 workers, the workers them- 
selves electing their own representatives. The Senate is not elective; it includes minor executives, department 


heads, foremen—according to the organization. 


The Cabinet is composed of the executive officers of the 


company, with the president as chairman. The House and the Senate pass the *'laws." The Cabinet has the 
power of veto, but this power has rarely, if ever, been exercised. Questions of wages, of piece rates, of discharges, 
of grievances of any kind whatsoever, as well as ways and means of reducing costs, are handled by the House 


workers who have elected them. Not to 
the officials of the company! But to their 
fellow members in the House. These mem- 
bers are themselves workers, and their 
point of view is an inside one. 

Take the question of men who are dis- 
charged. In a plant run on the lines of 
Industrial Democracy, an employee knows 
that he cannot be fired unless the House 
of Representatives, elected by himself and 
his fellow workmen, has examined his 
case and approved the order making final 
his discharge. 

Perhaps you think such a body never 
would approve an order to let a man go. 
]t is true that they are careful about it; 
that, up to a certain point, they give him 
the benefit of any doubt. But, as I shall 
show further on, they know that an 
incompetent, or dishonest, or shiftless 
worker is a drag on them. He is costing 
them dollars and cents! And the conse- 
quence is that, while they give him every 
chance to make good, and try to help him 
to do so, they don't want him to stay if 
he does not respond. They want him to 
make room for someone who will keep up 
his end of the game. 

It is the same with other complaints. 
In an ordinary plant, a poor workman will 
try to excuse himself to his foreman by 
putting the blame on his machine, another 
workman, or some condition in the shop. 
But if he knows his complaint will go to 
the House of Representatives and b. v- 


vestigated by the members from his own 
department, he will be pretty slow to 
make allegations he cannot prove. 

In many ordinary plants, a man with a 
genuine grievance often gets no redress 
because his complaint goes no further than 
his foreman. But when he can put it up 
to a House of Representatives, all of them 
interested in seeing that things run 
smoothly and efficiently, he is certain of 
having the matter fairly investigated. If 
his complaint is substantiated—well and 
good. If it is dismissed, the decision is 
made by his own associates on the job, 
and he accepts it with good grace. 


HE House deals also with complaints 

and suggestions from heads of depart- 
ments and other ofhcials. All questions 
concerning shop conditions come before 
its members. If the costs in one depart- 
ment are too high, if the output is below 
what it should be, if the quality of pro- 
duction is not keeping up, the matter 
comes before the House and is investi- 
gated by it. 

The results of their study and inquiry 
are often amazing. And it is not always 
from “above” that these complaints and 
suggestions come. It is a common thing 
for the workers chenivel ves to say: 

“We are not getting the results we 
should. We ought to be able to do better 
in this department. Let’s get busy and 
see what we can accomplish.” 


The men actually on a job are some- 
times able to effect astonishing economies 
when they sincerely want to do it. Under 
Industrial Democracy that is the thing 
they do want to accomplish, as I shall 
explain later. But first let us finish with 
the form of government. 

The House has a Speaker, who is not an 
official of the company, but one of the 
workers themselves, chosen by the other 
members of the House. And there are 
various committees, the one on Ways and 
Means being the most important. 

The Senate is not elective. It is com- 
posed of minor executives, heads of de- 
partments, and foremen, and is intended 
to include those in immediate authority 
over the workers themselves. It is run 
on the same lines as the House. 

Both the Senate and the House meet 
weekly; and these meetings are always on 
“company time.” That is, they are held 
during regular working hours for which 
the members are being paid. This may 
seem a small matter, but I do not think 
so. The time spent in these meetings is 
devoted to the interests of the business. 
It should be recognized as a vital part of 
the work and paid for as such. The mere 
fact that it is bein aid for impresses on 
the members their binaries to discharge 
their duties there with earnestness and 
sincerity. Their proceedings are reported, 
and every man in the organization can 
know what is done. (Continued on page 178) 


There followed a battle which seemed one-sided. In noise and weight Allegheny was outclassed. He 
appeared to have no chance 1inst the huge demented beast, that roared like a lion as he struggled 
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Allegheny 


The story of a wonderful dog 
By John Taintor Foote 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY DOUGLAS DUER 


ENDERSON’S Thunder and 
Jake Lavan’s White Rose 
first met at sea. It was a 
secret meeting, as far as the 
police were concerned, but 
two hundred gentlemen of the sporting 
‘and underworld managed to be present. 
They withdrew quietly from the lights 
‘and babble of Manhattan, proceeded 
singly or in small groups through the 
dark and odorous warehouse district of 
the East River, and arrived at the steamer 
"Lucy Hammond,” made fast to Pier 19. 

Each one who boarded the "Lucy 
Hammond" that night gave up the sum 
of ten dollars freely and without regret, 
For the comparatively small sum men- 
tioned they were to have the privilege of 
observing whether or not the female 
bull-terrier was more deadly than the 
male. Henderson’s Thunder had de- 
stroyed the pit dogs of Greater New York 
and suburbs like a devouring flame. Ten 
or more canine warriors of the Pittsburgh 
district had died hard in the iron jaws of 
White Rose. 

At the stroke of ten the “Lucy Ham- 
mond” slipped from her pier, dropped si- 
lently down the river and drew safely away 
from Manhattan Island and its minions of 
the law. Out to sea she stole, down the Jer- 
sey coast she crept, and presently Thun- 
der and White Rose faced each other for 
a bristling instant upon her moon-bathed 
deck. 

There were voices, suppressed voices, 
all about them. 

“Two hundred on the Rose." 

*Yov're on.” 

i “A hundred more you’ve made a bad 
et. 

“Nope. I got enough.” 

“TIl bet five hundred to a thousand the 
dog stops her in thirty minutes.” 

“Tve got that, pal. This guy can hold it." 

“Back, pat E 
match between Henderson’s Thunder, 
champion of New York, and Lavan’s 
White Rose, of Pittsburgh, at forty-five 
pounds, give or take three pounds—the 
dog gives a pound and a quarter. Back, 
gents, if you please, well back from the 
pit. Ready, hunder? Ready, Rose? 
Let’em go!" 

An hour and forty minutes later the 
referee crossed the pit to where Jake 
Lavan was crouching, white-lipped and 
silent. For ten minutes or more Jake had 
ceased to whisper as though in prayer, 
"Come on, you Rose, come on.” 


verybody back! A. 


“She’s through," said the referee. 
“Don’t you want to save her?" — 

Jake closed and unclosed his hands, 
and gave a last despairing look at the 
feeble efforts of White Rose to free herself 
from the abiding brindle jaws which held 
and shook her. He rose suddenly to his 
full height and flung up his hand at Tom 
Henderson. ‘Come on—break his hold!" 
he said hoarsely. “We quit!” 


O ENDED the first encounter between 
Thunder and White Rose. In addi- 
tion to disproving Mr. Kipling’s poem, 
it led to a second and more amicable 


meeting. f ‘ 

As dake Lavan stepped from the pit 
with White Rose, white no longer, in his 
arms, Tom Henderson called after him: 
*She's as game as they ever come. I'd 
like a pup from her and him. What do 
you say?" N 

Jake glanced down at the crimson head 
of White Rose, restin 
forearm, then at Thunder, still on his feet 
but swaying drunkenly. 

“If she lives—yov’re on,” he said. 

The indomitable White Rose was pitted 
with Death that night, and won. She 
arrived at health and strength a month 
later, and the six greedy atoms which 
ultimately squirmed at her side were 
splotched with brindle on pinky white. 
Also, in an astonishingly short time a bone 
must not be thrown among them. Little 
and soft and helpless they seemed, but 
each had a set of sharp puppy teeth, with 
which, over a bone, they would do instant, 
joyous, and bloody execution. It was not 
the snarling scuffle of other breeds, under- 
taken and ended lightly; it was the quiet 
and deadly warfare of the fighting bull- 
terrier, which goes, barring interference, 
to the finish. 

White Rose, of course, adored them. 
Her remaining eye lost something of its 
bold assurance aben she realized that six 
feet of steel chain limited the protection 
she could assure her offspring. Whenever 
one of them waddled beyond this safety 
zone, she became, for the first time in her 
heroic life, a prey to anxious fears. 

She was confirmed in her anxiety one 
morning, when the puppies decided to 
investigate an ancient alley cat that chose 
a sunny spot at the corner of the house in 
which to brood upon his wrongs. The 

uppies advanced toward the dour and 
forbidding feline in column formation, 
the boldest at their head. The leader 


limp across his: 


halted at a respectful distance from the 
cat and ventured an unimpressive puppy 
bark. Its effect was negligible, and he 
decided to assume a more intimate at- 
titude. Drawing closer, he invited the 
silent stranger to a romp by executing a 
number of clumsy advances and retreats. 

The tip of a long gray tail, lying move- 
less in the sunshine, began to twitch. It 
attracted the puppy’s attention. It was 
a fascinating thing—so long and still 
and furry, with just the end moving 
slightly. He felt a keen desire to pick it 
up and shake it with mock ferocity. 
Better not venture this at first, perhaps. 
Why not dab it lightly with his paw? 
The idea grew in his mind. It finally 
posewed him utterly and at last moved 

im to action. He drew closer to that 
fascinating tail. An instant later he was 
on his back, his round pink stomach ex- 
posed to two lightning claw strokes. 

hen he regained his feet the cat was 

one and his co-investigators had fled. 

e returned dazedly to his frenzied 
mother, who, from then on, would 
launch herself from the kennel like a bolt 
of destruction at the slightest sound or 
shadow. 

-This proved an effective method of 
securing the privacy she desired. Few 
visitors cared to remain in the vicinity of 
White Rose, silent, open-mouthed, lung- 
ing on the chain. It was a good, stout 
chain, to be sure, but chains have been 
known to break. The thought destroyed 
the morale of milkmen, icemen, children, 
dogs and cats, impartially. The neigh- 
borhood learned that just to the rear of 
the Lavan house was a small kingdom 
ruled over by a white fury, entirely 
devoted to maternity, which they would 
do well to avoid. 


Sol LITCHENSTEIN, however, was 
not of the neighborhood. He was not 
of any neighborhood. His goings and 
comings were bounded by the number of 
miles per day he could whack out of the 
forlorn thing of hide and bones which 
pulled his junk-piled wagon. He knew 
nothing of the hair-raising terror that was 
to be found in the Lavans' back yard. 
White Rose was dozing in the kennel 
one afternoon. She had waived the 
responsibilities of motherhood for the 
moment, and was allowing herself the: 
luxury of a dream. She was ares m'ng cf 
the pit. She had broken the hid of her 
opponent, had wresikd fim oi his feet, 


u 
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and was about to fasten herself enduringly 
at the base of his neck, when she was 
rudely awakened. 
"Rasa-gs! Ra-a-gs! Papeer, Ra-a-gs!” 
White Rose was up and out with one 
convulsive leap, scattering puppies in all 
directions. Sol Litchenstein missed his 
doom by a scant inch. He lost only a 
greasy corduroy cap and one trousers leg. 
As he fled blindly toward the alley and 
his wagon, as white as the whitest of the 
rags which it contained, there was a small 
wail of agony from the kennel. It did not 
continue long. It came from the leader 
in the cat investigation, who still bore two 
red scratches along his plump mid-sec- 
tion, and such as he are silent under pain. 
When Jake Lavan returned from the 
rolling mill that evening he found White 
Rose licking a woebegone puppy which 
floundered and sprawled when she nosed 
him to his feet. When his mother had 
flung herself at the intruding Sol the 
chain had looped about one of the puppy’s 
legs and crushed it, so Jake discovered, 
beyond repair. 
Jake, alciough he could watch a ace 
dog take its punishment in a fair fig 
was tender as a woman where animals 
were concerned. The puppy must be 
destroyed—that was evident. Jake ex- 


amined the damaged leg again and, hold- 
ing the puppy under his coat to shield it 
from the winter wind, moved reluctantly 
toward the Allegheny. River, two blocks 
away. 

As he emerged from the alley which 

aralleled his domain, he encountered 
Mose Trimble shuffling  disconsolately 
down Humboldt Street. 

“Want to earn a dime smoke?” asked 
Jake abruptly, as it came to him that 
another might relieve him of his dreaded 
business with the Allegheny. 

Mose ceased his shuffle and rolled 
yellowish eyeball at his questioner. 

“What way?” 

“Take this pup to the river and drown 
him.” 

“Whuffor?” 

“He’s through,” explained Jake. “Broke 
his leg somehow.” 


OW Mose had looked upon bad gin 
when it is white until the early morn- 
ing hours of the night before. He had 
slept all day and was just emerging in 
search of a drink with which to quench 
slightly the raging fires within him. He 
extended a shaking hand. 
“Slip him to me, man,” he said. 
Jake placed the puppy in a huge 


He was now, with the silent intensity of 


chocolate-colored i produced a thin 
dime, parted with it, and retraced his 
steps up the alley. Mose, with more 
purpose in his shuffle than heretofore, 
moved on down Humboldt Street toward 
the river. 

It had been snowing intermittently that 
afternoon; small flakes were falling even 
now; they showed white for an instant 
on Mose's face and neck before turning 
to moisture on his glistening black skin. 
The snow disturbed him not at all. He 
Was anticipating the gulp of liquid con- 
solation which he would presently tilt into 
his burning soul. As his small burden 
stirred uneasily he tightened his fingers 
about its body. 

‘Ain’ no use gettin’ fidgety, dawg,” he 
told the puppy. “Come on ’long wid 
Mose.” á 

The puppy stirred again and began to 
shake. In addition to the pain of its 
broken leg it missed the soft straw of the 
kennel, the huddling bodies of its brothers 
and sisters, the soothing presence of 
White Rose. Its tremors increased “until 
they distracted Mose. 

"Whuffor you shake?" he inquired. 
“You ain’ gonna shake long. That ol’ 
river stop your shakin’. Allegheny git 
you soon, my frien’; no use to shake.” 
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his breed, shaking the life out of his enemy 


But the puppy continued to shiver, and 
presently it emitted a low cry of loneliness 
and despair. 

“Wha’s wrong’ wid you?” Mose de- 
manded, lifting the puppy up for in- 
spection. It was white except for a 
brindle splotch over one eye and a brindle 
saddle on its back. The tip of its muzzle 
and its nose were pink. Its eyes were the 
vague blue of the very young; but its 
head, as it moved it restlessly from side to 
side, expressed the qualities of its race. 
Unswerving tenacity, indomitable forti- 
tude were stamped indelibly on that blocky 
little head. Here was purpose, determi- 
nation, character. Mose, helpless drifter 
that he was, could see it. “Howdy, 
mistuh?” he said with a shade of uneasy 
respect. Still staring at the puppy, he 
arrived at the end of a small wharf and 
found dark water at his feet. 

The Allegheny, inky black between its 
snow-covered banks, was broken here 
and there by floating cakes of ice. Mose 
shivered and felt cold for the first time 
that day. The fingers of his right hand 
were growing numb, he noticed, but his 
left hand, which held the puppy, was 
quite comfortable. 

"Ain't you warm in the hand,” said 
Mose; then added, after a pause, “Well, 


here we is.” He looked at the river again. 
Lights were beginning to spring up on the 
farther shore. They sent yellow reflec- 
tions along the surface, which wavered 
on the black water and glittered on the 
floating cakes of ice. They made the 
river seem more ominous, more forbidding 
if possible, than before. 

lose regarded the expanse of water and 
ice gloomily for a moment. He advanced 
to the edge of the wharf, stooped and 
dipped a finger in the river, clutching the 
puppy against the breast of his thin coat 
as he did so. Withdrawing the finger 
with some haste and a grunt of dis- 
approval, he turned and climbed the 


bank. 


“Too cold,” he said. 
I] 


HRISTMAS was coming. It was to 

be a wonderful Christmas that year. 
As evidence of the fact the drawers of the 
desk in the consulting-room of Herbert 
Bruce, M.D., contained many things 
which were not essential to the practice 
of medicine. Also, down in the darkest 
corner of the cellar stood an infant fir tree. 
Its hope of pointing majestically to the 
stars for a century or more was gone. It 
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was to have a shorter and more brilliant 
career. It would assume an effulgent 
splendor for a day in accepting the prin- 
cipal part in the first Christmas of Her- 
bert Lansmere Bruce, Jr. 

Strictly speaking, this would not be his 
first Christmas. ie was, as a matter of 
fact, his second Christmas. But his hands 
had refused to close over a celluloid rattle 
the year before and a shiny silver mug 
had been completely ignored. Surely it 
was safe to assume that such a Christmas 
was no Christmas at all. 

Arriving at the above conclusion, 
Herbert Bruce, M.D., looked at his 
watch and discovered that it was five 
minutes past office hours. He closed the 
consulting-room door, returned to the 
desk and opened a lower drawer. As a 


miser gloats over his gold he hung above 


the contents of the drawer, seeing in his 
mind's eye the treasures which each box 
or package contained. 

That knobby looking thing in the blue 
paper was the fire engine with its iron- 
gray team. That flat box was the fish 
pond. You fished with magnets for 
hooks. Each fish having a metal mouth, 
it was astonishing with what avidity they 
took the bait. Ah, what a pleasant world 
it would be if (Continued on page 170) 


Look at Your Letters 
Before Mailing Them 


The personal experiences of a postal clerk who tells story after 
story showing the carelessness of all sorts of people 
in the handling of correspondence—and 
what that carelessness costs them 


By Herman A. Blackman 


HEY say that the average postal 

clerk makes a mistake for each 

13,000 pieces of mail that he 

handles, and I have been han- 

dling an average of about 8,000 
pieces each work day for almost twenty 
vears, Count it up for yourself. Put 
down, in cold black and white, the number 
of errors I am supposed to have made, 
and you will understand why 1 feel so re- 
luctant about telling others 
of their mistakes. It's too 
much like the pot calling 
the kettle black. 

But these errors are a 
serious matter. They cost 
good, hard money and bit- 
ter trouble. One hundred 
per cent of them are pre- 
ventable by tried and proven 
remedies, and it would be 
a crime to remain silent 
when a word of warning and 
advice would destroy them 
with all their. sinister train 
of financial loss and dis- 
appointment and heartache. 

Please do not entertain 
the idea that it is the 
ignorant and uneducated 
who make these mistakes. 
Those people use the mails 
very little and, when they 
do, they are so conscious of 
their. weakness that they 
usually inquire of some good authority 
for guidance. They sometimes write 
poorlv, but that is a minor matter because 
poor writing does not bother an experi- 
enced clerk. 

‘The people who make these mistakes 
are those who think they know—when 
they don’t. They think that the mailing 
of a letter or a card or a package is so 
simple a matter that they dash it off 
with the carelessness born of a supreme 
faith in the goodness of God and the 
postal service. It would seem hopeless to 
provide any remedy for that attitude, 
but that is exactly what this article wil! 
trv to do, and the remedy will be one 
which even the simplest may use. 

Please read this message: which we 
found on a card: 


DAR Mr. SMITH: Have changed my mind and 
will accept your offer. Come Saturday and I 
will have abstract and deed ready. This is sure 
a youd buy for you. Yours, 
CARTER. 
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Ordinarily, clerks must work too rapidly 
to read cards, but this one was read be- 
cause it was received without any ad- 
dress, and it was hoped that the message 
would furnish a clue. As the city direc- 
tory contained the names of some two 
hundred Carters, there was no chance to 
return the card, and it was held according 
to the postal laws and regulations. About 
a week later, Mr. Carter came in with an 


Mark This Article and Pass 
It Around Your Office 


NDIVIDUAL letter writers can 
read this article with profit. So 
can the heads of businesses. Thou- 
sands of offices need a “jacking up" 
on the subject. There are hints here 


that are worth real money. 
Tue EDITOR. 


angry complaint that he had lost a fifteen- 
thousand-dollar deal because the service 
was so rotten. One minute later, he had 
his card and was kicking himself out of 
the office for his carelessness. 

Here is another: 


Dear Wife: Meet me at Lima Saturday 
evening and we will run up to Toledo and take 
32 over to Cedar Point Sunday. Hulda and 
Fred will be there. If you disappoint me— 
JACK. 


No address again. But, in this case, 
there were good clues. The fact that the 
man and his wife knew the proper Lake 
Shore train number and spoke of it 
familiarly indicated that he was a railroad 
man; but telephone inquiries at all the 
stations of the city failed to get any in- 
formation of an Ohio railroad man visiting 
in the city. It seemed plain that the writer 
was a transient, and the hotel clerks were 
all put upon his trail. In an hour, we had 
him, and his gratitude was good to re- 


member. His story disclosed the fact that 
the trip mentioned was a part of a sur- 
prise silver-wedding anniversary event, 
and the whole affair would have been 
ruined if his card had not gone through. 

But this kind is the worst and they are 

all too common: 
Dear LILLIE: Tom has been unconscious since 
Wednesday night. I have not slept for three 
days. ‘The doctor holds out no hope. O Lillie, 
won't you forget your little 
grudge and come to me. Your 
broken-hearted sister, JANE. 

This one carried a part of 
an address, Mrs. Lillie Keith, 
1427 Highland Ave.—no 
town or state. The only 
possible clue was that one 
sister was crying to another 
begging forgiveness and aid 
in her hour of sorrow. The 
card never went, and no one 
can guess the pain of Jane's 
heartache when her sister 
failed to answer. One thing 
sure: if she ever learned that 
the card was not received, 
she is still bitter against the 
postal service. 

‘The remedy for this error 
is simply habit. Let me illus- 
trate how we use habit in the 
postal service to obtain efh- 
ciency: The man who dis- 
patches mail in a big office has 
just two bugbears of error to fear—failure 
to lock and failure tolabel. When he begins, 
he is sure to make these mistakes. But, ina 
short time, he is taught to adopt a certain 
habitual series of motions in locking out. 
These motions, after the pouch is closed, 
are: “Snap lock—pull lock hard—read 
label—swing pouch to place by lock.” It 
seems absurdly. simple and foolish, bur 


. when the habit is gained he goes through 


those motions whether his forgetter is 
working or not, and the habit utterly de- 
stroys the errors of failure to lock and 
failure to label, which result is neither 
simple nor foolish. 

In like manner, habit will destroy the 
error of failure to address. Take these two 
rules and make them a part of your life: 


(1) Never permit yourself to write a card un- 
til you have addressed it and have read the ad- 
dress. 

(2) Never permit yourself to put a letter 
into an envelope that is not stamped and ad- 
dressed. 


Look at Your Letters Before Mailing Them, by Herman A. BLACKMAN 


These two rules sound so simple that 
they seem frivolous, but if one tenth of 
those who read this will adopt those two 
little rules, the result will be so great that 
it will actually be noticeable in every 
large American post office. Like the 
pouch-locker’s rules, they sound weak 
and even childish, but when put into 
actual practice they are so powerful that 
they destroy absolutely the errors for 
which they are designed. 

In an article like this, it is impossible 
to go into such minute details about every 
error that is mentioned; it would take a 
book to do so. Besides, it is unnecessary, 
for with a little thought any person can 
take an error and imagine ex 
amples of loss and disappoint- 
ment and heartbreak that will 
be only too true to life. The 
mail service is so close to our 
lives that, almost inevitably, our 
hopes and joys and sorrows find 
their way into its keeping, and 
any mistake in the preparation of 
mail which carries these aspira- 
tions is bound to cost dearly. 


HE most common error 
with letters is the failure to 
stamp. This mistake is so fre- 
quent that every mailing case 


is provided with a rubber’ 
stamp which reads “HELD 
FOR POSTAGE.” If the re- 


turn address is on the letter 
this error is not very costly 
because, in that case, the letter 
goes back to the writer at the 
next delivery, but when the 
letter must be held until post- 
age can be written for and re- 
ceived, it is easy to imagine 
how serious the delay might 
be. This is merely one little 
example of the value of the 
return. address, which is of 
such vital importance in so 
many other ways. Nowadays, 
very few persons of intelligence 
omit the return address from 
their envelopes, for to do so 
places them in a class of care- 
less and slipshod correspon- 
dents with which they do not 
care to be identified. 

The remedy for failure to 
stamp is very simple in the 
case of business firms: Use 
Government Stamped Envelopes. 
If a firm prefers an envelope 
that carries advertising—the 
best plan is to require stenog- 
raphers to stamp ihe envelopes 
before addressing. Either of 
these methods will insure a 
business firm against the loss of 
time, and often of money, which 
comes from failure to stamp. 

But with the ordinary citizen such 
methods are not very practical. He never 
writes two letters under the same condi- 
tions, and consequently cannot employ 
much system in his correspondence. Te is 
for this reason that rule No. 2, mentioned 
above, is so important: “Never place a 
letter into an envelope that is not stamped 
and addressed—ready to go.” If the 
writer is obliged to go out for a stamp, 
cling to the rule: carry the letter outside 
the envelope until the envelope is perfect 
before putting the letter into it. If this 


ing machine. 


which cancels the stamp. 


rule is not religiously, observed, the writer 
is apt to be in the same boat with the 
mother who sent Jimmy to mail her 
letters. Jimmy returned with his breath 
smelling of peppermint, and the lady 
inquired how he had obtained the candy. 
“Oh, you Ww end craftily explained, 
“I watched, and stuck the letters into the 
box when the postmaster wasn't looking." 

It is a very common thing for authors, 
writers, and business men to complain of 
damage to manuscripts and business 
papers which they have mailed in odd- 
sized envelopes. The author's manu- 
script comes through all bent and 
wrinkled, and after one trip to market it 


HERMAN A. BLACKMAN 


Who is a special clerk in the post office at Marion, Indiana. 
In this picture Mr. Blackman is standing at the cancel- 
This is the machine which does the work 
of ten men in postmarking and canceling letters. It 
handles about five hundred per minute, and puts upon 
each one the postmark and the little ‘‘flag’’ impression 
In an office having but one 
machine any damage to it is, therefore, a positive calamity 


looks as if it had been read by every editor 
in the world. Business papers come 
through all bent and twisted, and some- 
times torn so that, in rare cases, parts of 
the papers are lost, thus making endless 
obie and annoyance. 

People who suffer from these damages 
are not very patient about it. They cry 
from the house tops about the rottenness 
of the mail service, and they hate the 
whole world of mail men with a lusty 
hate. Yet, the remedy which will prevent 
all this damage can be given in four words: 
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Use Standard-Sized Envelopes. Fold the 
enclosure, whatever it may be, so that 


it will go into an ordinary "short" or an 
ordinary “long” envelope, and all damage 
and losses will disappear like magic. 

The reason for this is that standard- 
sized envelopes are always dispatched in 
bunches, tied up with good stout twine. 
When thirty letters are tied together, 
they reinforce one another to such an 
extent that they will ride through almost 
any kind of rough usage without damage. 
A manuscript in a No. ro envelope, tied 
up with eight No. 1r's and five No. 9's 
and a dozen more No. 10’s, can go through 
a railroad wreck without damage—they 
often do it. 

But woe is the lot of the 
odd-sized envelope, for it must 
hght its way alone; there are 
no others of its size and shape 
to tie with it. It must go into 
the pouch, that's postal law, 
and when the heavy bundles 
of mail in that pouch get to 
working upon it, is it any 
wonder that it gets bent and 
chewed and torn? It is not; 
the only wonder is that it gets 
through at all. Of all the dis- 
appointing and aggravating 
features of poor mail prepara- 
tion, the flimsy, odd-sized en- 
velope easily takes the prize, 
and I am glad to state that 
their useis rapidly disappearing. 


UT there is some matter 

which cannot be bent to go 
into standard-sized envelopes 
—portraits, cards, calendars, 
and the thousand and one 
sizes and shapes of art work. 
For all such stuff there is only 
one safe method of mailing 
in stiff, strong envelopes that 
are tough enough to fight their 
way alone and protect their 
enclosures from the damaging 
weight of other mail. Some- 
times the size and shape of the 
enclosure make necessary the 
use of two thin boards between 
which the article may be 
bound, and thus go through 
with absolutely no damage. lt 
costs a little more, but it pays. 

Another aggravating source 
of loss and damage is the habit 
of mailing letters with lumps 
or "plugs" in them. Quite 
often we receive letters con- 
taining small bolts or screws, 
clock parts, or coins, which 
make a lump in the envelope 
that is not large enough to be 
readily noticeable yet is large 
enough to break through the 
envelope and get lost. 

The chief source of damage to such letters 
is the canceling machine. If che lumpin the 
letter is not noticed and it is faced up and 
fed into a canceling machine which is tak- 
ing five hundred pieces per minute, the 
lump is very apt to be squeezed out of the 
envelope. Worst yet, the **ball-up" which 
such an occurrence may produce may 
cause the mastication by the machine of a 
dozen other cards and letters before the 
machine can be stopped. It can be 
readily seen, therefore, that these little 
“lump letters" are (Continued on page 162) 


“They Wanted a Big Man 
for a Big Job” 


So they got Charles.H. Locher—a great contractor—w hose 
story, told here, is full of adventure 


WO YEARS ago, a group of men 

at Dayton, Ohio, wanted to get 

hold of a great contractor—a big 

man for a big job. There is a 

little river at Dayton, the Miami, 
which once in a while goes on a terrific 
rampage. In 1913 it made a new record, 
when it swept in a raging food through 
the valley, doin 100,000 horses, taking 
more than 100 human lives, and destroy- 
ing between $75,000,000 and $100,000,- 
coo worth of property. 

V he people of that section decided then 
that the Miami River had cut loose just 
once too often; and they planned a great 
engineering project to prevent such floods 
in the future. 

I he undertaking was to cost $25,000,- 
wo and was the most colossal thing of its 
kind ever known in that section. To 
handle the construction work they wanted 
a man of wide experience, proved integ- 
rity, and enough ingenuity to overcome 
every obstacle. 

With those specifications in mind, the 
man they chose was Charles H. Locher. 
He did not ask for the job. His firm had 
not even bid on the contracts. The re- 
quest to handle the construction work 
came to him out of a clear sky, simply 
because of his record. 

Forty years ago Charles Locher, then 
à sixteen- -vear-old boy in Glasgow, Vir- 
vinia, decided that he was going out into 
the world and get a job. Lynchburg, 
twenty miles away, was the nearest large 
town, so he went to Lynchburg. 

He had no monev; and he had no friends 
there, at least none who could give him 
the kind of employment he wanted. His 
father had been a small contractor on the 
James River Canal. The Locher family, 
back in Switzerland, have been con- 
tractors for a century. So from the very 
start the boy knew what he wanted to do. 
He meant to be a contractor himself. 

That was the first thing in his favor— 
he had a definite goal. But—only sixteen 
years old, not a dollar in his pockets, and 
nobody to give him a start! The goal 
must have seemed a long way otf. 

As he told me the story of his fight for 
a foothold on the ladder he meant to 
climb, there were a dozen things that 
snowed not only the mettle of the man, but 
also the other qualities because of which 
he was chosen for the big job at Dayton. 

In the frst place, his memory 15 aston- 
hing. Although forty years have passed 
since the incidents he related, he named 
every man by name, and told not only the 
day of the month, bur the day of the week, 
and often the very hour of the day, wlien 
the incident occurred. 
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dealings with him. 


By Allison Gray 


As he talked of his later work, he gave 
dimensions, prices, the number of cubic 
yards involved, the depth of cuts, the 
height of fills, or of dams—all without an 
instant’s hesitation. It was a wonderful 
demonstration of a mind trained to know 
things exactly, and to remember every de- 

tail. Indeed, that is one of his great assets. 

Another is his ability to handle men. 
He puts that near the head of the list in 
importance for any man in an executive 

osition. Close to it he places another 

Rind of ability, that is, reliability. To 
these he adds resourcefulness, the de- 
termination to find a way out of every 
ditheulty. 

The day he went to Lynchburg, July 
2d. 1879, he saw a notice stating that 
twenty-five men were wanted at an iron 
furnace back in the mountains. The wages 
were sixty-hve cents a day—and the day 
was eleven hours! The notice was signed 
by a man named Lemon, which would 


have seemed appropriate in the light of 


our modern slang. 

But as that was the only job in sight, 
Locher and another young man, named 
Vaughan, who had four dollars in Ars 
pocket, walked all the way to Charlottes- 
ville, fifty-nine miles distant, to apply 
for it. When they reached there, Vaughn 
concluded to go farther, but Locher de- 
cided to try the furnace. 

"Good!" said Lemon. “You wait here 
until I come back from a trip down the 
road and Ill take you up with me.” . 

“All right,” was the reply, “but if you 
don't come back mighty soon, you won't 


m 


hind much of me to take! 


eW hyi Haven’t you any money?” 
The oy admitted that he hadn't. - 
"Well, dion Lemon, “‘you look like a 


decent chap. PH advance you a dollar 
and a half. And while you're waiting, you 
might look around for some more men.’ 

Lemon was gone one day, and when he 
came back the boy had rounded up eight 
men for the job. From the very start he 
showed the power to attract and to hold 
men which was to be so valuable to him 
later on.. 


Few the very start, too, he showed 


another quality, by which he is known 
to-day by hundreds of men who have had 
One of his principles 
is never to make rash or careless promises, 
to regard a promise as a contract, and, 
once he has made it, to do everything in 
his power to carry it out. 

“Never give a promise lightly.” he said 
in talking tome. “Never say what can be 
construed as a promise, unless you intend 
to back it up and see it through. And be 


ust as carcful in what you say to men 
rae you as to those above you. Don't 
raise false hopes. Don't make your own 
hopes a basis for optimistic promises. Be 
on the safe side! Guarantee less than you 
think you can perform—but try to be 
absolutely sure you can give the full 
measure of your guarantee. Then give its 
much more as you can. 

“Sometimes you will find that you have 
promised what seems impossible. Take 
it in my own business, for example. A 


‘contractor's bid is really a promise to do 


a certain work, at a certain figure, within 
a certain time. In preparing his bid, he 
must do a great deal of complicated 
estim; iting. 

"Suppose he has to excavate millions of 
cubic yards of dirt or.gf solid rock. An 
error in his figuring of oie cent per yard 
will make a difference of fifty thousand 
dollars on five million cubic yards. 

“In most contracts penalties are pro- 
vided if the contractor does not complete 
the work on time. If this happens, and 
he can get no extension of time, or if his 
estimate has been too low, his hoped-for 
profits are changed into losses, sometimes 
Staggering ones. So it behooves him to 
figure very, very carefully. 


UT even at the best, errors some 

times creep in, or unexpected con- 
ditions arise, and a man finds himself fac- 
ing the loss of a fortune. In a crisis like 
this he can do one of three things. And 
this is true of every man who makes any 
kind of a promise. 

“He can say, ‘Well, I’m stuck pretty 
badly. This is going to cost me dearly, 
but I’ve given my word and I'll carry it 
out.” And he can proceed to do this and 
take his losses. 

“The second thing he can do is to say, 

‘I made a mistake when I agreed to this 
contract. I find it will bankrupt me, and 
I have simply got to throw it up. 

“If his promise has been of another 
sort, he perhaps will say, ‘I’m sorry. 1 
agreed to give you a job. but I find there 
isn't any opening. l'erhaps next SD. 
Pll have something for you.’ Or, ‘Yes, | 
know ] agreed to work for you at this 
salary, but ] can get. more somewhere 
else. I'm leaving next week.’ 

“A man can side-step almost any kind 
of a promise if he finds it is going to Cost 
him more than he expected, either in 
moncy, time, effort, or happiness. 

“But there is a third way of meeting 
such an emergency. In my own experi- 
ence I have found out that a bad con- 
tract —that is, a promise which makes 
you face trouble, (Continued on page 210) 
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MR. LOCHER is one of the greatest contractors in 
the country. He had charge of the construction of 
the Shoshone Dam in Wyoming, then the highest in 
the world; of digging the Soo Channel in the Sault 
Ste. Marie River, of the Neebish Channel in the De- 
troit River, of the Chicago Drainage Canal, of sec- 
tions of the Catskill Aqueduct tunnel under New York 


; Charles H. Locher 


City. He was chosen for the $25,000,000 work around 
Dayton, Ohio, to save that city from floods. Mr. 
Lochet was born in Virginia in 1863, and began work- 
ing when he was a penniless boy of sixteen. He has 
built up his career largely on this principle: Be care- 
ful in giving a promise—but be sure to carry out every 
one you do make. l i 
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Photographed by The Marshal] Studio, Cambridge, Mass. 


Edwin F. Gay, A.B., Ph.D. 


AFTER acting as Dean of the Graduate School of During the war he was in government Service; first as 
Business Administration at Harvard University since a member of the Commercial Economy Board of the 
its organization in 1908, Mr. Gay is making a radical Council of National Defense, and later with the War 
change by taking the general management of the New Trade Board at Washington. He was born in De. 
York “Evening Post” as president of the corporation. troit in 1867. 
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How to Study Your Business 


An interview with Edwin F. Gay, Dean of the Graduate School 
of Business Administration at Harvard University 


As Reported by Keene Sumner 


HEN a man says, “No- 
body can tell me how to 


run my business," he usu- . 


ally means that he is not 

going to permit anyone to 
dictate to him as to the conduct of his 
affairs. 

But when he follows this up with, “I 
guess I know more about my own business 
than anybody else does," he is approach- 
ing the danger line. Possi- 
bly he does know more 
about it. But if he knows 
everything about it, he may 
pretty safely regard him- 
self as occupying a position 
of splendid isolation in the 
business world. 

For the average business 
man is confronted, practi- 
cally every day, with prob- 
lems about whose .solution 
he is more or less uncertain. 
Not only that, but every 
business man occasionall 
faces a situation in vinh 
the prosperity, or even the 


Third, weigh each factor in relation to 
all the others. 

Fourth, determine which ones are the 
major factors in the situation in which 
you find yourself. 

Fifth, get a detached view of yourself 
and of your business. 

Sixth, concentrate on the essential 
things. 

One great trouble with many men is 


This Way— 
To the Right Track 


ss ET down to it and study your business,” is 


the advice of many big men. 


“Yes—but tell us how,” is the reply made by 
thousands, who are eager and ambitious enough 
but don’t know just where to begin. 

This article is a starter for those who are anxious 


It is by no means an unknown thing 
that a store, which has been filled with 
customers one week, is placarded with 
notices of a bankruptcy sale the next 
week. And the cause is generally in the 
proprietor failure to observe ikat first 
undamental principle of “getting a com- 
rehensive view of the whole field” of his 
usiness. 

The best way in which he can obtain 
this comprehensive view is 
to follow the second of the 
above injunctions. The at- 
tempt to set down in black 
and white all the factors in- 
volved in his problem will 
make him analyze it more 
carefully than almost any 
amount of mere thinking 
about it would accomplish. 

Some years ago, just out- 
side a certain town in New 
Hampshire, there was an 
idle factory building. It 
was modern and well con- 
structed, yet at that time 
it was not in use by the firm 


survival, of his business is 
threatened. 

How can a man best 
solve these problems? What 
can he do in an emergenc 
where he faces loss or fail- 
ure? Are there any funda- 
mental principles which he 
can apply in a definite and 
practical manner? 

These questions touch 
directly upon the subject of 
Business Policy, one of the 
courses taught at the Grad- 
uate School of Business 
Administration at Harvard 
University. The average 
business man probably 
could not go to that school 
or to any other in search of 


to get on the right track. 

Mr. Gay has been Dean of the Graduate School 
of Business Administration at Harvard University 
since its organization in 1908. He is leaving the 
school now to become president of the company 
which publishes * The New York Evening Post.” 

The Harvard Business School does not confine 
itself to purely theoretical instruction. It co- 
operates directly with actual business firms. 
Faculty and students alike see the inside workings 
of stores, offices, and manufacturing plants. They 
study business, not only in theory but in practice. 

For that reason, the views of men like Dean 
Gay have a double value. The Bureau of Business 
Research, one of the departments of the Harvard 
School, has made an intensive study of thousands 
of retail organizations In an interview next 
month, Melvin T. Ccoeland, director of the 
Bureau, will tell of son:© common mistakes made 


which built it and it never 
had been in use by them 
since its completion. 

The reason was this: The 
plant was built by a paper 
manufacturing concern 
which chose the location 
because of its supposed 
adaptability to that partic- 
ular purpose. There was a 
river for bringing down the 
supply of pulpwood, the 
labor market was satis- 
factory, and the distribut- 
ing facilities were adequate. 

But the men at the head 
of the enterprise had failed 
to take into account all the 
factors. When their plant 
was completed they dis- 


training and study, no mat- 
ter how badly he might need 
it, nor how much he would 
like to have it. But an at- 
tempt will be made here to 
explain certain principles 
of business policy as they are taught at 
the Harvard School. 

Just as there are fundamental engineer- 
ing principles which are applied to all 
kinds of construction work, so there are 
certain general business principles which 
can be used in studying any business prob- 
lem. lt is, for instance, practically certain 
that in any emergency, or even when no 
emergency exists, the following general 
principles for the conduct of business will 
apply: 

irst, get a comprehensive view of the 
whole field of your business. 

Second, make a list of all the factors in- 
volved in your problems. 


by retail merchants. 


that they do not see their business as a 
whole; or, rather, they do not see the 
whole field of their business. A man is 
prone to concentrate his interest, and 
therefore his effort, on one factor, but 
without making sure that it is the essen- 


tal one. 


The matter of sales may seem to him 
of such paramount importance that he 
puts nine tenths of his thought and ener, 
into that, and neglects a careful oversight 
of the buying and the accounting. He is 
so busy “pushing sales" that he does not 
stop to find out how much his sales are 
costing him, and consequently how much 
actual profit he is making. 


Tur EDITOR. 


covered that the water they 
had expected to use in man- 
ufacturing their product 
was slightly brackish, and 
therefore chemically unfit 
for their purpose. Artesian 
water also was found unsatisfactory. And 
the result was that because they had 
overlooked one single factor—the analy- 
sis of the water supply—the project had 
to be abandoned. 

Here is another instance, not of a failure 
this time, because the men concerned 
followed all of the six principles stated 
above. 

A few years ago, a company manufac- 
turing heavy iron castings and brass 
fittings wanted to expand its business by 
the erection of a new plant. The question 
of location was an important one. 

In deciding it the company must take 
into account a (Continued on page 70) 
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Two ancient citizens were playing checkers, while a third stood over them, watching with that thrilled concen- 
tration with which the ordinary person might watch an only son essaying to cross Niagara Falls on a tight-rope 


Scattergood 


Borrows a Grandmother 
By Clarence Budington Kelland 


Author of ‘‘Scattergood Matches Wits With a Pair of Sharpers," in the October number, 
and of “‘Scattergood Dips in His Spoon,” in the November number 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY PAUL MEYLAN 


CATTERGOOD BAINES loved to 
meddle. Perhaps that was his 
dominant trait. He could see 
nothing moving in the communit 
about him, and withhold his hand. 

If Old Man Bogle set about buying a 
wheelbarrow, Scattergood would inter- 
vene in the transaction; if Pliny Pickett 
stopped at the Widow Ware's gate to de- 
liver a message, Scattergood saw an op- 
portunity to unite lonely hearts—and set 
about uniting them forthwith; if little 
Sam Kettleman, Junior, and Wade Lum- 
ley's boy Tom came to blows, Scattergood 
became peacemaker, or referee, as the 
needs of the moment seemed to dictate. 
It would be difficult to find a pie in Cold- 
river which was not marked by his thumb. 
So it came about that when he became 
convinced that Grandmother Penny was 
unap y because of various restrictions 
and inhibitions placed on her by her son, 
the dry-goods merchant, and by her 
daughter-in-law, he determined to inter- 
vene. Scattergood wis partial to old 
ladies, and this partiality can be traced to 
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his earliest days in Coldriver. He loved 
white hair and wrinkled cheeks, and eyes 
that had once been youthful and glowing 
but were dulled and dimmed by watching 
the long procession of the years. 

Now he sat on the piazza of his hard- 
ware store, his shoes on the planking be- 
side him, and his pudgy toes wriggling 
like the trained fingers of an eminent 
pianist. It was a knotty problem. An 
ordinary problem Scattergood could solve 
with shoes on feet; but let the matter take 
on eminent difficulty and his toes must be 
given freedom and elbow room, as one 
might say. Later in life, when he had 
married, bi wife Mandy tried to cure him 
of this habit, which she considered vulgar, 
but at this point she failed signally. 

The facts about Grandmother Penn 
were not that she was consciously ili 
treated. Her bodily comfort was seen to. 
She was v ell fed and reasonably clothed, 
and had a good bed in which to sleep. 
Where she was sinned against was in this. 
Her family looked upon her white hair 
and her wrinkles, and arrived. at the 


erroneous conclusion that her interest in 
life was gone; in short, that she was con- 
tent to cumber the earth and to wait for 
the long sleep. To them she was simply 
one who tarries and is content. 

Scattergood looked into her sharp old 
eyes, eyes that were capable of sudden 
zyleams of humor or flashes of anger, and 
fe knew. He knew that death seemed as 
distant to Grandmother Penny as it had 
seemed fifty years ago. He knew that her 
interest in life was as keen and her yearn- 
ing to participate in the affairs of life as 
strong as they had been when Grand- 
father Penny—now long gone to his re- 
ward—had driven his horse over the hills 
with one hand while he utilized the other 
arm for more important and delightful 
purposes. 

Scattergood was remembering his own 
dadao, He had known her as no 
other living soul had known her, because 
she had been his boyhood intimate, his 
defender, always his advocate, and be- 
cause the bovish love which he had given 
her had made his eyes keen to perceive. 


Seattergood Borrows a 


His parents had fancied Grandma Baines 
to be content, when she was in con- 
stant revolt. They had supposed that life 
meant nothing more to her now than to 
sit in a comfortable rocker and to knit 
interminable stockings and to remember 
past years.. Scattergood knew that the 
present compelled her interest, and that 
the future thrilled her. 

She wanted to participate in life, to be in 
the midst af events, to continue to live so 
long as the power of movement and of 
perception remained to her. He was now 
able to see that the old lady had done much 
to mold his character, and as he recalled 
incident after incident, his face wore a 
softer, more melancholy expression than 
Coldriver was wont to associate with it. 
He was regretting that in his thoughtless 
youth he had failed to accomplish more 
to make glad his grandmother's few re- 
maining years. : 

“I calc'late," said Scattergood to him- 
self, but aloud, “that I'll kind of substitute 
Grandmother Penny for Grandma Baines. 
Pervidin’ Grandma Baines is fixed so's she 
kin see, more'n likely she'll understand 
what I’m up to, and it'll tickle her. I'm 
goin’ to up and borrow me a grand- 
mother.” 

He wriggled his toes, and considered. 
What thing had his grandmother most 
desired? 

“Independence was what she craved,” 
he said, and considered the point. 
“She didn't want to be beholden 
to folks. She wanted to be 
fixed so's she could do as 
she pleased, and no- 
body to interfere. I 
calclate if Grand- 
ma Baines’d ’a’ been 
left alone she'd ’a’ 
found her another 
husband, and they’d 
'a^ had a home of 
their own, with all 
the fixin's. It wasn't 
so much doin' that 
Grandma wanted, it 
was knowin' she 
could do if sh'e 
wanted to." 

Scattergood's es- 
pecially | reinforced 
chair creaked as he 
strained forward to 
pick up his shoe- 
pacs and draw them 
on. lt required no 
small exertion, and 
he straightened up 
red of face and pant- 
ing a trifle. He 
walked up the street, 
crossed the bridge, 
and descended to 
the little room under 
the barber shop 
where the checker 
or cribbage cham- 
pionship of the state 
was decided daily. 
‘Two ancient citizens were playing check- 
ers, While a third stood over them, watch- 
ing with that thrilled concentration with 
which the ordinary person might watch an 
only son essaying to cross Niagara Falls on 
atight-rope. Scattergood knew better than 
to interrupt the game, so he stood by until, 
by a breath-taking triple jump, Old Man 
Bogle sent his antagonist down to defeat. 
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Then, and only then, did Scattergood 
speak to the old gentleman who had been 
the spectator. 

“ Mornin’, Mr. Spackles,” he said. 

“ Mornin’, Scattergood. See that last 
jump of Bogle's? I gwanny if 'twan't about 
as clever a move a$ I see this year.” 

“Mr. Spackles," said Scattergood, “I 
come down here to find out could Í ask vou 
some advice. You bein’ experienced like 
you be, it "peared to me like you was the 
one man that could help me out." 

“U-m!” grunted Mr. Spackles, his old 
blue eyes widening with the distinction 
of the moment. "lr I kin be of any serv- 
ice to you I cale’late I'm willin’. "Tain't 
often folks comes to me for advice any 
more, or anythin' else for that matter. 
Guess they figger Fm too old to ’mount 
to anythin’.” 

“Feel like takin’ a mite of a walk?” 

“Who? Me? I'm skittisher’n a colt this 
mornin’. Bet I kin walk twenty mile "fore 
sundown.” 


HEY moved toward the door; but there 
Mr. Spackles paused to look back grand- 
ly upon the checker players. “Sorry l can't 
linger to watch you boys," he said loftily, 
“but they’s important matters me and 
Scattergood got to discuss. Seems like 
he’s feelin’ the need of sound advice.” 
When they were gone the checker play- 
ers scrutinized each other, and then with 


"F'r us? Ten thousand—" 


one accord scrambled to the door and 
stared out after Scattergood and Mr. 
Spackles. 

“I swanny,” said Old Man Bogle. 

“What do you Rgger Scattergood 
wanted of that ol’ coot?” demanded Old 
Man Peterson. 

‘Somethin’ deep,” hazarded Old Man 
Bogle. “I always did hold Spackles was 


a brainy cuss. Hain’t he "most as good a 
checker player as I be? What its me, 
though, is how Scattergood come to pick, 
him instid of me.” 

"Huh!" grunted Old Man Peterson, 
and they resumed their game. 

Scattergood walked along in silence for 
a few paces; then he regarded Mr. Spack- 
les appraisingly. 

“Mr. Spackles,” said he deferentially, 
“I dunno when I come acrost a man that 
holds his years like you do. Mind if I ask 
jest how old you be?” : 

“*Sixty-six year,” said Mr. Spackles. 

"Wouldn't never 'a' b'leved it," 
marveled Scattergood. ‘‘Wouldn’t ’a’ set 
you down for a day more’n fifty-five or 
six, not with them clear eyes and them 
ruddy cheeks and the way you step out.”’ 

“Calc’late to be nigh as good as I ever 
wass Scattergood. J'ints creak some; but 
what I got inside my head, it don't never 
creak none to speak of." 

“What I want to ask you, Mr. Spack- 
les,” said Scattergood, “is if you calc'late 
a man that's got to be past sixty and a 
woman that's got to be past sixty has got 
any business hitchin' up and marryin' 
each other.” 

*U-m.... Depends I'd say it depends. 
If the feller was preserved like I be, and 
the woman was his equal in mind and 
body, I'd say they was no reason ag'in it. - 
'ceptin! it might be money.” 

“Ever think of marryin’ yourself, Mr. 
Spackles?" 

"Figgered some. Figgered some. But 
knowed they wasn’t no use. Son ind 
daughter wouldn't hear to it. Couldn’t 
support a wife nohow. Son and daughter 
cale’lates to be mighty kind to me, 

Seattergood, and gives me dum near 

ill I kin ask; but both of ’em says 

| wot to the time of life where it 

hain't becomin' in 'em to allow 

me to work." ' 

“I hain't never! been’ mar- 

INS ried, Mr. Spackles. How 

much kin sich a couple as*l 

b. en talkin’ about live on?” 

"When I married forty- 

odd year ago I was git- 

tin’ a dollar a day. 

Me ’n’ Ma we done 

fine and saved mon- 

ey. Livin’s higher 

now. Calc’late it 'ud 

take nigh a dollar’n’ 

a half to git on com- 
fortable.’ 

“Figger fifty dol- 
lars a month 'ud do 
1t? Think that "ud 
be enough?” 

“Scattergood, you 
liten here to me. I 
n un't never earned 

s much as fifty dol- 
lar a month reg'lar 
in my whole life— 
and I got consid- 
able pleasure out of 
livin’, too.” 

They had walked up the street until 
they were passing the Penny residence. 
Grandmother Penny was sitting on the 
porch, knitting as usual. She looked very 
neat and dainty as she sat there in her 
white lace cap and her lavender dress. 

* Fine-lookin' old lady," said Scatter- 
good. 

Mr.. Spackles "regarded Grandmother 
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Scattergood pushed open the door, and then stepped back suddenly, for within were three individuals of 


Penny and nodded with the air of a con- 
noisseur. "Dum'd if she hain't." He 
lifted his hat and yelled across the road, 
* Mornin', Ellen!" 

“Mornin, James," replied Grand- 
mother Penny, and bobbed her head. 
* Won't you folks stop and set. Sun's 
a-comin' down powerful hot." 

“Don’t mind if we do," said Scatter- 

ood. He seated himself and mopped his 
brow: and fanned himself with his broad 
straw hat, whose flapping brim was be- 
ginning to ravel about the edges. Present- 
ly he stood up. 

“Got to be movin’ along, Mis’ Penny. 
Seems like I’m mighty busy off and on. 
But I:dunno what I'd do without Mr. 
Spackles here to advise with once in a 
while. He's jest been givin' me the benefit 
of his thinkin’ this mornin’.” 

With inward satisfaction Scattergood 
noticed how the old lady turned a pert, 
sharp look upon Mr. Spackles, regarding 
him with awakened interest. To be con- 
sidered a man of wisdom by Scattergood 
Baines was a distinction in Coldriver, even 
in those days, and for a man actually to be 
consulted and asked for advice b, the 
ample hardware merchant was to lift him 
into an intellectual class to which few 
could aspire. 


“I hope he gin you good advice, 
Scattergood," said Grandmother Benny. 

* Allus does. If ever you're lookin’ for 
level-headedness, and f'r a man you kin 
depend on, jest send a call for Mr. 
Spackles. G'-by, ma'am. G'-by, Mr. 
Spackles, and much 'bleeged to you." 


R. SPACKLES was a little bewil- 

dered, for he had not the least idea 
upon what subject he had advised 
Scattergood, but he was of an acuteness 
not to pass by any of the advantage that 
accrued from the situation. He replied 
with lofty kindness, ‘Any time you want 
for to consult with me, young man, jest 
come right ahead.” 

When Scattergood was gone, Mr. 
Spackles turned to the old lady and 
wag led his head. i be 

s Filen, that there’s a mighty promisin’ 
young man. Time’s comin’ when he’s 
a-goin’ to amount to suthin’. I'm a-calc’- 
latin' on guidin' him all I kin." 

“T want to know," said Grandmother 
Penny, almost breathless at this new 
importance of Mr. Spackles, and Mr. 
Spackles basked in her admiration, and 
added to it by apochryphal narratives of 
his relations with Scattergood. 

For a week Scattergood let matters rest. 


He was content, for more than once he 
saw Mr. Spackles's faded overalls and 
ragged hat on the Penny premises, and 
watched the old gentleman in animated 
conversation with Grandmother Penny, 
who seemed to be livelier and brighter and 
handsomer than ever before. 

On one such day Scattergood crossed 
the street and entered the gate. 

“Howdy, folks?" he said. “Wonder if 
I kin speak with Mr. Spackles without 
interferin’?” 

“Certain, you kin,” said Grandmother 
Penny cordially. 

“Got a important bankin’ matter over 
to the county seat, Mr. Spackles, and I 
m wonderin’ if I could figger on your 

elp? 

To be sure you kin, Scattergood. To 
be sure." 

“Got to have a brainy man over there 
day after to-morrer. B'jing, that's circus 
day, too. Didn't think of that till this 
minnit. Wonder if you'd drive my hoss 
and buggy over and fix up a deal with thc 
president of the bank?" 

"Glad to 'bleege," said the flattered 
Mr. Spackles. 

“Circus day," Scattergood repeated. 
“Been to a circus lately, Mis’ Penny?” 

“Hain’t seen one for years.” 
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disreputable appearance, and one of them regarded Scattergood over the leveled barrels of a shotgun 


“No! Mr. Spackles, what be you 
thinkin’ of? To be sure. Why, you kin 
bundle Mis’ Penny into the bur and 
take her along with you. F me the 
business in no time, bein' spry like you be, 
and then you and her kin take in the circus 
and the side show and stay f'r the concert. 
How's that?" 

Mr. Spackles was suddenly red and 
embarrassed, but Grandmother Penny 
beamed. 

“Why,” says she, “makes me feel like 
a young girl ag'in. To be sure I'll go. 
Daughter'll make a fuss, but I jest don't 
care if she does. I'm a-goin’.” 

“That’s the way to talk,” said Scatter- 
pss “Mr. Spackles'll be round f'r you 

right and early. Now, if you kin spare 
him, I calc'late we got to talk business." 

When they were in the street Mr. 
Spackles choked and coughed, and said 
with some vexation: 

“You went and got me in fr it that 
time." 

"How so, Mr. Spackles? Don't you 
want to take Mis’ Penny to the circus?" 

F "Course I do; but circuses costs money. 
I hain't got more'n a quarter to my 
name. 

“Hm. Didn't calc’late I was askin’ 
you to take a day of your time for nothin’, 


did you? F’r a trip like this here, with a 
lot hangin’ onto it, I’d say ten dollars was 
about the fittin’ pay. What say?” 

Mr. Spackles’s beie face was answer 
enough. 


RANDMOTHER PENNY and Mr. 
Spackles went to the circus in a more 

or less surreptitious manner. It was a 
wonderful day, a successful day, such a 
day as neither of them had expected ever 
to see again, and when they de home 
through the moonlight across the moun- 
tains their souls were no longer the souls 
of three score and ten but of two score and 
one. 

"Great day, wa'n't it, Ellen?" said 
Mr. Spackles softly. 

“Don’t call to mind nothin’ approachin' 
it, James." 

"You be powerful good comp'ny, 
Ellen.” 

“So be you, James.” 

“T calc’late to come and set with you 
often," said James diffidently. 

“Whenever the notion strikes you, 
James,” replied Grandmother Penny, and 
she blushe 
years. 

Two days later Pliny Pickett stopped to 
speak to akteri in front of the hard- 


for the first time in a score of 


ware store. Pliny supplemented and 
amplified the weekly newspaper, and so 
was very useful to Baines. 

* Hear tell OP Man Spackles is sparkin’ 
Grandmother Penny," Pliny said with a 
grin. “Don’t figger nothin’ 'll come of it 
though. Their children won't allow it." 

* Won't allow it, eh? What's the reason? 
What business is't of their'n?" 

* Have to support 'em. The ol' folks 
hain't got no money. Spackles's got two- 
three hundred laid by for to bury him, and 
so's Grandmother Penny. Seems like ol’ 
folks allus lays by for the funeral; but 
that's every red cent they got. I hear tell 
Mis’ Penny's son has forbid Spackles's 
comin' around the house." 

This proved to be the fact, as Scatter- 
good learned from no less an authority 
than Mr. Spackles himself. 

“Felt like strikin' him right there ’n’ 
then," said Mr. Spackles heatedly, “but 
I seen t'wouldn't do to abuse one of 
Ellen's children." 

"Um. ... Was you and Grandmother 
Penny figgerin’ on hitchin’ up?" Scatter- 
good asked. 

“I put the question,” said Mr. Spackles, 
with the air of a youth of twenty, “and 
Ellen up and allowed she'd have me. But 
I guess 'twon't (Continued on page 85) 


Human Nature 
in a Storage Warehouse 


Queer things that people put away and keep for years 


HE human side of the storage 

business?" — Walter C. Reid 

leaned back in his ofhce chair 

and looked at me with quizzical 

- brown eves. “Why, sometimes 

I think it's all “human side.’ I've been a 

furniture warchouseman for thirty-nine 

years, and during that time I’ve seen the 

last acts in more comedies and tragedies— 

not to mention the funny little farces and 

problem plavs-—than I've ever found be- 

hind the foothghts of the Broadway 
theatres.” 

I had dropped in at the office of the 
Lincoln Safe Deposit. Company, which 
has the second largest furniture warchouse 
in the metropolitan district of New York. 
Reid is vice president and general mana- 
ger here, as well as president of another 
van and storage company in lower Broad- 
way. Before we had talked three minutes 
l began to understand why he has the 
reputation of being one of the best in- 
formed storage men in America; why 
the New York Furniture Warehousemen's 
Association has kept him in ofhce for 
twenty years, four of them as president; 
and why he has been secretary of the 
American Warehousemen's Association so 
long that most people have lost track of 
the time. . 

“The four walls of a storage Warehouse 
don't look like much of a sheltering place 
for sentiment," continued Reid with a 
smile, “but, none the less, sentiment is 
really the corner stone of our business. 
What would we do if it weren't for the 
wish of folks to keep possession of those 
old-fashioned pictures in their chipped 
antique frames, the high chair on which 
Baby liked to beat with his spoon before 
he grew up and went away, the massive 
furniture that used to fill che old parlor, 
the vellowing stack of love letters written 
by the wealthy business man in the hev- 
day of youth, and all those other memen- 
tos and keepsakes hallowed by past asso- 
cations. 

" At times we wonder why people pav 
charges, year after year, on goods that 
are often of little value, and frequently we 
urge the owners to sell. But practical argu- 
ments seem to have slight effect on them. 

" [ know one woman who has been rent- 
ing a room for many years to preserve a 
group of paintings left by her dead hus- 
band. She cherishes the belief that he was 
a great artist, an undiscovered genius, and 
that some belated day the world will come 
to recognize him, even as it recognized 
Blakelock. 

“This artist belonged to a school which 
had quite a vogue in New York City 
about fifty years ago. Judged by the 
standards of that school, his work has 
more than a little merit. Some day, per- 
haps, the widow's faith may be rewarded. 
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Let us hope so, 3nxway, for she has al- 
ready paid more money for the rent of a 
storage place than she can well afford. 

" Again, cases Come up in which we find 
sentiment mingled with superstition. One 
married couple have been paving storage 


charges for hfteen years on-the furniture - 


of the home they broke up—in a business 
emergencv—to take furnished quarters. 
Knowing that the rent was a heavy drain, 
their storage man advised them the other 
day to sell the goods. 

“Tf vou ever want to start housekeep- 
ing again,’ he explained, ‘you can buy new 
things, and you will find it cheaper in 
the end.’ 

“They refused even to consider a sale. 
At last the real reason came out. It 
seemed that the wife had a superstitious 
conviction that if she ever sold the furni- 
ture of her first home she would never 
have another one. ... Let me add that 
the storage charges on these goods have 
already greatly exceeded their value." 

"What things do people make the great- 
est sacrifices to keep?" ] asked. 

“That would be hard to say,” replied 

Reid, glancing out at the late afternoon 
crowd that flowed through Forty-second 
Street. * Perhaps pictures have first call, 
but among the many articles retained for 
the sake of sheer sentiment we find any- 
thing, from a broken chair to a rug in 
rags. Letters and other papers stand near 
the top of the list, too. 
“ EN the storage charges go unpaid, 
as often happens, we like to cater to 
sentiment by preserving pictures, letters, 
keepsakes and the like as long as possible. 
They have no sale value, of course, and in 
the end we have to destroy them. On one 
occasion a marriage certihcate was found 
among a lot of papers held without pay- 
ment. Two or three days after the things 
were burned, che woman who had stored 
them came to the office in great grief. 
Her husband’s conduct had been causing 
her a lot of worry, but she had laid out a 
plan which she felt would keep the home 
from being broken up. To carry through 
this plan it was necessary for her to pro- 
duce the marriage certificate. Her face 
went white when she was told, as gently 
as possible, that she had come too late. 

"] remember that on one occasion we 
were instructed to remove from à certain 
home all the contents except the clothing 
of the man of the house. This seemed a 
most peculiar procedure. It. was illumi- 
nated a little later, however, w hen the hus- 
band came back from a business trip and 
found his wife and all the household effects 
vanished. He was expected , to. extract 
whatever comfort. possible from the fact 
that his own clothes were hanging up in 
the press in well-ordered rows, 


“An even queerer case came up one 
day when we were ordered by an irate 
wife to remove all the furniture from an 
apartment except the bed on. which friend 
husband was stretched out in blissful un- 
consciousness—recovering from a night of 
revelry. I have often wondered what his 
feelings were when he came to and found 
tt bed the only oasis in a desert of deso- 
ation. 


"Q'OMETIMES the storage man can be 
^J instrumental in giving a happy end- 
ing to a situation that has all the hall- 
marks of tragedy. ] know the story of a 
warehouseman in an inland state who was 
sitting in his office not long ago when a 
well-dressed young man hurriedly entered. 
The visitor seemed greatly disturbed. 
After a little friendly questioning he told 
his story. ' 

“It appeared that he was a traveling 
man, and he liked the glitter of the gay 
lights after a hard day’s work. His wife 
was a quiet, home-loving body, who was 
unwilling to join his hunt for hilarity. A 
few weeks before, the traveling man had 
left on a business trip. Upon his return 
that very day he fad Bund another 
family in his apartment, and no one was 
able to tell him where his wife had gone. 
At last the idea occurred to him that she 
might have put the household goods in 
storage and returned to her mother. 

“After talking a little longer with the 
desolated husband, the storage man be- 
came convinced that here was another of 
those domestic misunderstandings that 
had no right to run into tragedy. So he 
decided to take a hand, after he had re- 
ferred to his books and found that the 
woman’s name really was entered there, 
with her new address. 

“The next day the warehouseman 
wrote her that her husband had called 
and wanted to pay the storage charges. 
Certain technicalities were involved; 
would she come to town on the ten- 
twenty train the following Wedhesday? 
She answered that she would do so. 

“All this time the traveling man knew 
nothing of what was going on. Just before 
his wife was due to arrive, he received a 
telephone call from the warehouseman. 
who wanted him to come over to the 
office to ‘discuss charges.’ When he and 
his wife met in the office they were equally 
astonished. Quietly slipping the key into 
their hands, the storage man suggested that 
they go up tothe room and look things over. 

“An hour later the couple came down- 
stairs, hand in hand like two happy 
schoolchildren, with their eyes beaming. 
‘Two days later the warehouseman rw 
ceived an order to have the lot of furni- 
ture removed to a new home in another 
part of the city." 
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“An hour later the couple came down-stairs, hand in hand like two happy school- 


children, with their eyes beaming. 


Two days later the warehouseman received an 


order to have the lot of furniture removed to a new home in another part of the city” 


“What class does sentiment have the 
greatest hold on—the poor, the well-to-do, 
or the rich?" I asked. 

*" There's little difference, so far as sta- 
tion in life is concerned. In almost all 
people one finds the few basic emotions 
that make up genuine sentiment. One of 
the strongest of these is the memory of 
some loved one who is dead. 


"A CERTAIN room in a New York 

storage warehouse is rented by an 
elderly woman whose son was lost at sea a 
long time ago. In this room she has some 
sort of shrine, a memorial of her dead boy. 
Once a year—I presume it is on the anni- 
versary of her son's death—she spends 
the entire day alone in that room. When 
night begins to shut down she will come 
out, white-faced and .staring straight 
ahead, and no one in the warehouse sees 
her until the following year. 

“There is a storage man in Virginia 
who kept a tombstone for eight years. 
It was in a little room rented by a widowed 
mother whose son had died in ‘Texas. 
Although her circumstances were so desti- 
tute that she was not able to save enough 


money to have her boy’s body brought 
back to the home burying plot, she always 
managed to decorate the small stone with 
green wreaths several times a year.” 

Mr. Reid swung around in his chair to 
examine a paper that called for immediate 
attention. 

“There must be lots of odd things 
placed in storage," I suggested, as he 
turned back. 

“Odd things?” The warehouseman's 
eyes twinkled behind his glasses and a 
smile lit up his face. “The household 
storage business began with Noah’s Ark, 
and T reckon that white-haired patriarch 
had much less of a jumble in his historic 
houseboat than you could find in almost 
any big warehouse. 

"[ve stored everything, from vanilla 
beans to amberoid; from Chippendale 
chairs and Florentine frames to those 
black and white German badger skins 
from which shaving brushes are made. We 
get the landmarks of life's whole span— 
the baby’s rattle, the man's marriage 
license, and the relics left by the septua- 
genarian when he passes to the Great 
Beyond. I know of one New Yorker who 


kept the ashes of his dead wife in a silver 
vault at a warehouse. 

"We are entrusted with everything, 
from baptismal certificates to green goods 
outfits. I remember one well-known 
clergyman who used to keep two trunks of 
sermons in storage with us. Every once 
in a while he would come to the ware- 
house. open up the trunks and extract 
therefrom several sermons. We supposed 
that he revamped these and ed them 
again. Evidently he did an excellent job 
at it, for his sermons were never stale.” 

“What is the queerest thing you ever 
stored?"  ' 

Reid laughed outright. 

“ An educated pig," he.announced. My 
amazement brought forth the story. 

“More than thirty-five years ago," he 
said, “when I was bookkeeper and all- 
around man in a storage place over in 
Third Avenue, the door was suddenly 
slammed back one day and a young, well- 
dressed fellow shuffled into the room, 
dragging a crate behind him. 

“*There, gol durn ye, old rascal,’ he 
chuckled, addressing the crate, 'here's 
where we stop" Then, turning to me, 
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‘You store things here, don't you?... 
Anything? 

“ ‘Sure, I replied. ‘What have you got 
in the crate?” 

“ * Most precious thing I've got in the 
world,’ said he. ' That's Packy, my edu- 
cated pig.’ 

“* Educated pig!’ I exclaimed. ‘Why, 
man, you’re in the wrong place. You want 
a livery stable, not a warehouse." 

*** Nothing of the kind,’ he replied. ‘If 
I take Packy to a livery stable, they'll not 
only overfeed him but they'll tease him. 
Now Packy resents being teased—and, 
besides, he has more intelligence than any 
livery stable man I ever saw yet. I'll leave 
him here only a few days, and don’t give 
him a thing to eat or drink. I'll drop in 
myself to see about that if I think he 
pede anything. ... How much will it 

e? 

“The whole thing seemed so extraor- 
dinary that I thought I'd name a price to 
scare him off. 

“‘ Five dollars,’ I said. 

“<All right, he replied nonchalantly, 
pulling out a roll of bills and stripping one 
off. ‘Au revoir, you old porker.' 

* Shortly afterward the boss came in 
and heard something grunting out back. 
When I told him I had become sponsor 
for an educated pig, he thought for a 
minute I'd gone crazy. But Packy never 
caused us the least b of trouble. The 
owner took him away after a few days." 


“ ANIMALS aren't put in storage very 
often, are they?" I asked. 

“Not as a usual thing," replied the 
warehouseman. ‘ Your question reminds 
me of an incident that happened down in 
‘Texas a few years ago. Some young men 
discovered a regular den of rattlesnakes 
and managed to capture several of them 
alive. Immediately there came up the 
question of keeping the snakes safely 
until such a time as arrangements could 
be made for selling them at the best mar- 
ket price. Many schemes were hatched 
and rejected, until one of the captors 
happened to remember that rattlesnakes 
have the habit of hibernation, that they 
sleep through the cold season. 

"*Let's put 'em in cold storage, he 
suggested. 'They'll think it's winter and 
go right to sleep.’ 

“In a nearby city arrangements were 
made with the proprietor of a warehouse 
that had - cold storage section. As soon 
as the ^ akes were settled in their new 
home they went to sleep and remained as 
lifeless as Rip Van Winkle until all 
arrangements for their sale had been com- 
pleted.” 

“On another occasion a pet snake was 
kept—not in cold storage this time—in 
a warehouse in Phoenix, Arizona. It was 
well cared for and tenderly treated under 
the provisions of its eccentric owner’s will. 

S cinpine from snakes back to the 
animal kingdom, I recall one instance in 
which a large African lion was stored for 
some little time in a cage at a Brooklyn 
warehouse. But this practice of storing 
our dumb brethren has lost a lot of its 
popularity since old Noah founded the 
Ancient and Honorable Order of Ware- 
housemen.” 

* Did any unusual orders ever get you 
into trouble?” 

*' Not in the line of animals,” said Reid, 
“but once when I was a young man I 
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nearly ran into a squall in quite a different 
way. 

“ My employer was out of town when an 
extremely well-dressed, pleasant-appear- 
ing young man walked into the office and 
said he had a big lot of stage scenery to 
store. We discussed business arrange- 
ments—the number of cubic fcet of space 
it would take up and the time it was likely 
to be left—and finally settled all the terms. 

“The next day the scenery began to 
arrive, van load after van load, until twen- 
ty of them had been delivered. The tenth 
load had just backed up when the boss 
arrived. 

“*What in thunder does this mean? 
he asked. 

“*Oh, I’ve closed a contract for us to 
store a big lot of scenery,’ I remarked, 
with a ring of pride in my voice. 

“Holy mackerel, young man, don't ever 
do that again!’ exclaimed my employer. 
‘Stage scenery is the worse risk in the 
world. Don’t you see, it’s painted for one 
show, and if that show doesn’t go—which 
this one apparently hasn’t—the chances 
are nine to one that it can’t be used for 
any other. In that event, it won’t sell for 
enough to pay storage charges.’ 

"| was pretty badly frightened; but 
things turned out all right, after all. We 
found out that the scenery had been stored 
by a rich man's son, who had become in- 
fatuated with a certain actress and had 
served as ‘angel’ for a play in which she 
was to star. This play had been a dis- 
astrous failure. The young man took the 
scenery out later, however, and paid all 
the charges. Whether he tried the play 
somewhere else and made a success of it, 
or whether he had a canvas bonfire in the 
back yard of his country estate, I never 
knew. ] had learned one lesson, though, 
and I have never accepted scenery for 
storage from that day to this." 


HE warehouseman silenced the clam- 
orous telephone by picking up the re- 
ceiver. 

“Speaking of frights," he continued, 
after finishing his conversation, "I shall 
never forget the shock I got a few years 
ago when I opened a box included in a 
lot of goods we were going to sell for un- 
paid storage charges. Ripping back the 
cover I saw what had every appearance 
of being a dead sailor, doubled over face 
down. Visions of a murder mystery flashed 
before my eyes, until a little closer exami- 
nation revealed that ] was looking at the 
wax figure of a sailor that had been set up 
in some seaside show for young men to 
throw baseballs at. 

" Many a strange discovery is made in 
examining stuff that is to be sold at auc- 
tion because the owner has stopped pay- 
ing his rentals. The New York law allows 
us to do this at any time, after we have 
advertised the sale and made all reason- 
able efforts to notify the owner. But it is 
the practice not to sell goods until a year 
after payments have ceased, and if the 

roperty is really valuable this time may 

e extended for a much longer period. 

“Several years ago, in rummaging over 
one lot that was either to be sold at auc- 
tion or confiscated, I opened a satchel and 
pulled out a handful of old letters. Sud- 
denly I saw the name of a man well known 
in this city staring me in the face. Mos a 
passing glance at that one letter showed 
me that the woman who stored the stuff 


might have used those letters to extract 
a large sum of blackmail money from this 
man, who was wealthy, prominent in 
society and the head of a family. We 
never knew whether she had expected to 
do this some day, or whether she was pre- 
serving the mementos of a real romance. 
The letters, of course, were burned. 


“I RECALL one case, when we were 
arranging to sell at auction the con- 
tents of a trunk and a box that had been 
left with us for storage several years 
before by a poorly paid mechanic who 
had been working on the building. We 
found that the box contained fine old 
family portraits, and the trunk was filled 
with family silver. Investigations re- 
vealed that this mechanic was the last 
member of a proud old family, and he had 
denied himself the comforts of life in order 
to keep these heirlooms as long as possible. 
We decided to hold the goods—and they 
were redeemed later. 
“Do you find people likely to leave 
things in storage almost indefinitely?” 
“Indeed, yes. This firm started in busi- 
ness thirty-six years ago, and we still hold 
oods that were stored the following year. 
he storage charges have been paid re- 
ligiously, too. The rentals on many lots 
are met for year after year; then they 
suddenly cease. When we finally sell the 
goods at auction we may find that thev 
are not worth the balance due for unpaid 


charges." 

* Don't depositors realize what a big 
sum storage charges run into?” 

“It would hardly seem so, in many 
cases. I know one woman who has paid 
twenty-five dollars a month for twenty 
years, or a total of six thousand dollars, in 
storage charges on certain pieces of old 
Colonial furniture, brasses and bric-a- 
brac. She has been pressed repeatedly to 
distribute these pieces among her rela- 
tives—who will get them anyway on her 
death—but thus far she has steadfastly 
refused. 

“Sometimes goods are left in storage to 
be turned over to children when they be- 
come of age. I remember one instance of 
storage charges being paid for ten years 
on a large lot of massive, old-fashioned 
furniture, which was to be delivered to a 
boy when he reached twenty-one. Imme- 
diately after his birthday the young man 
took the goods out of storage and sold 
them. Had this been done ten years 
before, many dollars would have been 
saved.” 

“Some of the lots are very valuable, I 
suppose?” 

“Surprisingly so. In the early days 
we took care of a collection of paintings 
and bric-à-brac which sold at auction for 
more than a million dollars. 

“I know one man who pays five hun- 
dred dollars a month for the storage of 
enough goods to fill a small warehouse of 
his own. These include carvings, tapes- 
tries, and articles of similar value—most 
of them picked up in Europe. Each sum- 
mer for many years before the war this 
man and his wife traveled abroad. Some- 
how, they never seemed able to resist 
buying myriads of things during each trip. 
Soon their great home was overflowing 
and they began diverting the flood to 
warehouses. 

“Quantity is not the surest index to 
value, however. (Continued on page 99) 


My Empty Coat Sleeve 


Some people think I ought to be pitied for it—but the fact 
is, the accident that caused the loss of my arm 
stirred me up to accomplish more than 
I ever had accomplishea before 


By Robert H. Allison 


HEN you see a man— 

especially a young man— 

who has lost a leg or an 

arm, or had the misfortune 

to be physically maimed 
in some way, isn’t your first thought 
something like: “lough luck, poor 
fellow!" 

Take my own case, for example. I 
don't have to be an expert mind reader to 
guess what is passing in people's thoughts 
when they look at my empty coat sleeve. 
'They wonder how I lost my arm. They 
are curious as to how I dress myself, how 
I lace my shoes, how I cut tough beef- 
steak. i 
the fun of life, and that I am badly handi- 
capped in earning a living. 

As it is, I play football and baseball, 
getting my share of home runs. I can 
handle a pick and shovel as expertly as 
any two-handed sewer digger. Moreover, 
my present earning capacity is about 
three times what it was before I lost my 
arm, and I hope the limit has not yet been 
reached. I have been earning one hundred 
and seventy-five dollars a month, and, 
at the same time, have been going to 
college to educate myself so that I can 
compete in the business world on an equal 
footing with two-armed men. 

When you read the story of a man who, 
in spite of all obstacles, has made an 
altitude record in his line, there is usually 
one big fundamental fact that stares you 
straight in the face. That man trained 
himself to think. He prepared himself for 
the bigger jobs ahead. 

Until I lost my arm, I had never spent 
much time studying out the “hows” and 
“whys” of success. I never had asked 
myself the question, “ Bob, where are you 

ing? What's the best trail to follow?" 
But as I waited in the hospital for my 
arm to heal and my body to get well 
again, I was forced to consider my future. 
Before the accident 1 had been simply 
drifting along, easy-going and contented 
with the ninety dollars I was drawing 
down each month. 

Don't get the idea I was an idler. I was 
only nineteen when I lost my arm, but 
even then I was earning more money as 
electrician in a Pennsylvania coal mine 
than my father received. Looking back 
to that time I can see now that | was quite 
satished with myself, my pay, and my 
position. Some day, I thought, I would 
be the head electrician and receive his 
munificent salary. 

Then Fate came along with a vicious 
knockout. One morning the superin- 
tendent ordered me to go into the mine to 
locate some trouble. T jumped onto the 


hey think I must miss most of 


electric motor. As we whizzed into the 
tunnel the motorman yelled: 

“ Bob, climb over in front of the motor. 
You can signal the engineer better." 


ROBERT H. ALLISON 


Three years ago he was an electrician in a 
Pennsylvania coal mine, earning ninety dol- 
lars a month. He was absolutely contented. 
Then he lost his arm. After a bitter struggle 
with fate he came to the conclusion that 
his only chance to win out in his fight for a 
living was to get an education. The story of 
what he has done is told here. He is twenty- 
five years old. He was graduated from Black- 
burn College last June, and is now studying 
law under an attorney at Carlinville, Illinois. 

Allison was captain of the baseball team 
at Blackburn College. President Hudson of 
the college said that one day, when walking 
up-town from the ball field with one of the 
spectators of a ball game at Blackburn, the 
man said, “It’s worth a dollar to see Allison 
catch a fly. I have never seen anything like 
it. I have been watching him this season, and 
he hasn't an error charged against him. It is 
like dropping a ball into a deep well to get it 
out into his territory. When he catches it, 
of course he can't throw it with his glove on, 
and the way he flips the ball up in the air, 
throws off his glove, catches the ball again, 
and gets it down to the base is something 
wonderful to behold. His playing would be 
a credit to any tec-liaadad. amateur." 


I obeyed. I was so intent on watching 
the low-timbered roof to avoid being 
struck on the head by a projecting beam 
that I didn't notice where I put my hands. 
There should have been a shield over the 
motor but there was none. And in the 
dark, fumbling for a handhold, I plunged 
my left arm down among the dangerous 

ears. The resistance coil saved my body 
rom being drawn into the motor; but my 
left hand and most of my arm were 
shredded. I barely escaped bleeding to 
death. When I returned from the No 
Man's Land of unconsciousness, it was to 
find myself in a hospital ward with my 
left arm cut off above the elbow. 

During the long days in the hospital 
I reviewed the one-armed men of my 
acquaintance. There was old Pete. He 
was waving a warning red flag at the 
railroad crossing. Fred ran an elevator. 
fin and Tony were timekeepers. While 

ill earned only enough to keep him in 
tobacco, his family providing the rest of 
his needs. Such a dreary procession was 
not calculated to cheer a fellow up. 

I hope there are not any disabled men 
who have worn the khaki to whom the 
future looks as black-as it did to me three 

ears ago. I was mired deep in the black, 
ttomless bog of despair. 

To be crippled at nineteen! How was I, 
an electrician with one arm, to earn a 
living for the possible remaining fifty 
or sixty years of my life? I could not carry 
on the only trade I knew. My family had 
neither money nor influence. I had only 
a common-school education. As I viewed 
life from that hospital cot I felt at first as 
if I'd been tossed out on the industrial 
dump. 

'There comes a dangerous time in the 
life of many men, crippled or down-and- 
out because of avoidable accidents or un- 
fair treatment in the industrial world, 
when their minds are fertilized and ready 
for the seeds of the I. W. W., anarchists, 
or Bolsheviki. I realize that I am not 
advancing a new idea, only a true one: 
It is at such a critical time that a man 
needs wise counsel and a helping haud. 
And I, a boy of nineteen, had neither of 
these. 

But as I studied my own case there in 
the hospital, I decided there was one way 
in Sind I could compete on equal terms 
with two-handed men. A study of the 
lives of men who have made successes, in 
spite of handicaps and obstacles, con- 
vinced me that there was one thing that 
could jack me out of my present hopeless 
condition. That was education. It was 
plain that I had to get into some work or 
profession where (Continued an page 102) 
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to meet the calm gaze of his daughter, six weeks old 


a frilly basket, 


He looked into the depths of 


Christmas Magic 
A story that proves a lot of things 
By Christine Whiting Puritenter 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY NORMAN PRICE 


HIS Christmas," proclaimed Me- 

Ritchie proudly, “we shall have 

a tree!” 

He looked into the depths of a 

frilly basket, to meet the calm 
gaze of his daughter, six weeks old. 

“Yes, old lady," he continued, “it will 
be some tree. And you shall hang up your 
stocking, and Mother shall hang hers, and 
even your broken-down old dad maf take 
a chance that Santa will not forget him. 
You have a wonderful grip upon my 
finger, daughter. Mary"—with a glance 
at the baby's mother, who was listening 
amusedly to his conversation,— "isn't this 
baby unusually husky?” 

“Of course!” laughed Mary. Then her 
eyes grew wistful as she rose and stood 
beside him. “Mac,” she said, “you don't 
really mind because she’s not a boy?” 

McRitchie looked at her reproachfully. 

“My dear, this is the fourteenth time 
you have asked that question, and each 
time I have replied emphatically that 
I prefer a daughter. I /ove little girls. 1 
like their frills and ruffles. But," Mc- 
Ritchie sighed, “l wish she were twins! 
I am forty-three years old, Mary; and 
it takes so long to accumulate a family.” 

Mary rubbed her cheek against his 
coat sleeve. “A family of three is not so 
bad," she replied. "Last vear there 
were only two of us; and we thought that 
was pretty good —if |] remember rightly. 
But now, Mac, I can hardly wait for 
Christmas morning! I—I’m so glad you 
want a tree. We'll get a little one and 
have it on the dining table.” 

McRitchie turned, looking down on his 
wife soberly. Then he exploded: 

“A little one! On the dining table! 


Well, I guess not! Mary" (his voice low- , 


ered), “I—I never had a Christmas tree. 
When I was a kid there was no one who 
cared enough to fix one for me, not in my 
memory, you know. All my life I've 
looked upon them longingly. Maybe I 
never quite grew up. Anyway—we’re 
going to have a big one. It must reach 
within six inches of the ceiling and have 
all the fixings: miles of tinsel, bushels of 
pop corn, dozens of lights—everything, 
ust like the pictures you see in magazines. 
i brought the pop corn home to-night, 
and all the dinky little electric lights. I— 
I’ve just got to have it, Mary.” 

“Oh, Mac!” said Mary tenderly. 

She was continually finding out new 
things about her husband that made her 
ache for the lonely little boy he had once 
been. If she had only known, she would 
have had a tree for him the year before— 
the first Christmas after they were married. 

But this time! Of course it was absurd 
to have a great big tree for a baby who 
would only blink at it; but it wasn’t 
absurd to have a tree for Mac! It should 
be the tree of his dreams, to every minut- 


“treasure,” 


est. detail. 
squeezed it. 

"Mac, I'd love it! I haven't had a tree 
for vears and years. It'll be a real family 
Christmas this year—just for the three of 
us. Oh, Mac! isn’t it nice to be a family 
at Christmas time?” 


"T HERE followed busy and exciting 
days. As the time passed, Mary 
wondered if her husband spent his 
entire noon hour in an orgy of shopping 
at the ten-cent store. Each night he 
appeared with some new trinkets, which 
he opened mysteriously and held proudly 
before Mary’s eyes. 

These treasures he hid carefully on the 
top shelf of the china closet, as if he feared 
the baby might get an untimely glimpse 
of them. For the first time in his life 
McRitchie was reveling in the mysteries 
of Christmas. 

But the most important purchases were 
made on that day when Mary went to 
town. Mrs. Fisher, whose husband worked 
under McRitchie at the office and who 
owed the older man a debt of gratitude, 
appeared ,bright and early to care for 
the baby in Mary’s absence. She brought 
her own baby, a year old and a “perfect 
cried Mary, as the child 
laughed and held up her little arms. 

“I won't be gone long, Mrs. Fisher, and 
Baby will sleep "most all the time. If 
you're hungry there's sponge cake in the 
box, and we'll have luncheon when I get 
back." 

“Now, don't you hurry," said Mrs. 
Fisher cheerfully. “I love it here. It’s a 
treat to have a change.” She glanced 
about. "Somehow I can’t make my house 
look just like yours,” she added wistfully. 

Mary smiled. “But you wouldn’t want 
it to look just like mine,” she answered. 
“Houses should look like the people who 
live in them, you know. Your house is 
lovely, Mrs. Fisher, especially since you 
got that pretty paper for the living-room.” 

“You didn't mind my getting it like 
yours?” asked the girl shyly. 

“Indeed, no!" cried Mary. “I felt quite 
flattered. Now, I must go. Just look out- 
side and see the Christmas tree. Mac’s 
going to set it up to-night.” 

She stooped to drop a kiss on the girl’s 
cheek. It was a cheek which six months 
before had held a touch of rouge. It 
didn't need rouge now, thought Mary, as 
she walked briskly toward the station. 
Country air had whipped color into the 

ale face; and there were other changes. 
In her mind Mary compared the trim 
serge dress Mrs. Fisher wore to-day with 
the flimsy, transparent shirtwaist she 
would have worn before, and smiled ten- 
derly at the girl’s efforts to copy every- 
thing she did herself. 

She was a nice little thing, thought Mary. 


Mary caught his hand and 


It was a pity that Fisher’s sisters con- 
sidered her beneath their notice. But 
it was really hardest on the sisters. They 
had noone but Fisher; and Mrs. Fisher had 
her husband and the baby, too. A baby 
was so adorable at Christmas, thought 
Mary Mppily; and it would be a glorious 
Christmas this year; a long, blissful day 
with just Mac and the baby. For once, 
McRitchie hadn’t suggested inviting any- 
body else. 

This last fact Mary hugged jealously 
to herself: Mac was so dear! He always 
wanted to share everything he had with 
everyone who hadn't quite as much, 
especially the peaple in the office, whose 
happiness he considered his special care. 
But on Christmas it as nice to be alone. 

One by one, Mary had entertained the 
whole office force, from Mr. Corey, the 
dignified’ head of the firm, to Thomas, 
the elevator boy. Mary herself had 
worked in the same office before their 
marriage, so most of the guests, including 
Thomas, were old friends. There were 
new ones now in some of the depart- 
ments. And Mary’s own desk was 
occupied by Fisher’s younger sister. She 
had recently lost money, and Fisher had 
asked Mac to take her on, in spite of the 
coolness between himself and his family, 
who had never ceased to show their dis- 
approval of his marriage. She did her 
work, Mac said, as if she were conferring 
a favor upon the firm; but it was work she 
needed, which was the main thing, he 
added, with true McRitchie reasoning. 
It hurt McRitchie a little that Fisher 
rarely spoke to his sister in the office. 

“Not that I really blame him,” he said 
to Mary, "after the snippy way she 
treats his wife, and taking no notice 
whatever of the baby." 


McRIICHIE met her at the station, 
and together they finished the pur- 
chases for the tree. Her husband was like a 
boy, hesitating over each shining ornament 
as if the fate of a nation rested on the 
decision between a sparkling icicle and a 
Christmas rose. He ended by purchasing 
a wonderful Christmas star for the top 
of the tree, and a red-clothed Santa 
Claus for the baby. 

“Now, don’t you dare get anything for 
me!” she scolded. 

“All right,” said McRitchie, grinning 
joyfully. "I won't bother about you. 
or course, being the whole show yourself, 
it doesn't matter whether anyone re- 
members you or not. Say, I've got to get 
back to the office now. Do you think the 
crowd would notice if I kissed you?" 

“Yes, I do," laughed Mary. “Don’t 
you dare!" 

McRitchie was rather quiet that night 
at supper, but his spirits rose during the 
process of putting up the tree. It was a 
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But it was Fisher who, after the gifts were all distributed, brought down the house by presenting Mc 


lovely tree, tall and symmetrical as one 
could wish, reaching, as Mac had stipu- 
lated, just six inches from the ceiling. 

"I'm dying to trim it, Mary!" he said 
boyishly. "Can't I put a few things on 
and take 'em off again?” 

"No," Mary replied severely; “you 
must string the pop corn. And why you 
bought all those cornucopias for candy, 
when there's no one to eat it but you and 


"But—but they always have 'em on 
Christmas trees in pictures," began 
McRitchie uneasily. ‘“And—well it’s a 

iet DNE tree for just one little baby, 

ary. 

"Tt isn't just for a baby," said Mary 
gently. “It’s for a little boy who never 
had a Christmas tree years ago. As for 
the cornucopias—” She stopped abruptly 
as a sudden suspicion of the truth flashed 
into her mind. “Mac—it isn't possible—” 

‘The dreadful certainty which was 
creeping over Mary was confirmed by the 
guilty look in her husband's face. For a 
moment she couldn't find her voice, and 
McRitchie also became strangely dumb. 
It was the most uncomfortable moment 
of their married life. Then Mary's sense 
of humor came to the rescue, and sh- said 
shakily: $ 

“You might as well confess, Mac. How 
many people have you invited for Christ- 
mas dinner?” 

His face brightened like 
sunshine. 


suddenly, 


“Not one! On my honor, Mary, not 
one! Do you think I'm such a beast as to 
ask you to get dinner for a crowd, when 
you haven’t got half your strength back? 
But I thought in—in the afternoon, you 
know—some of ’em might like to see the 
tree and—and—the baby. We could 
have some hot chocolate, maybe. PU 
make it, Mary, and wash all the dishes. 
You see, dear, that little Miss Spencer 
from Vermont is homesick. I caught her 
crying the other day; and before I thought 
"idee was up to, I asked her to come out 
Christmas afternoon. I—I think she's 
had a quarrel with Billy Hall, the book- 
keeper. I asked him, too. I thought 
maybe they'd make it up on the train, or 
something. And then—" 

"Yes?" said Mary as he hesitated. 


“WELL.” plunged McRitchie desper- 
ately, "there's Miss Knowlton. It's 
the first Christmas without her mother. 
She was wild to come. And Mrs. Thomp- 
son’s just back from the sanitarium and I 
thought that if—if they dropped in a while 
it would do her good. The boy would 
love the tree, Mary, and we could have a 
pata for him. The Taylors can’t come 

ecause they’re going to her mother’s; 
but Thomas almost shot the elevator 
through the roof, he was so pleased when 
I asked him. And Mr. Corey—” 

“Mr. Corey!” exploded Mary. “You 
don’t mean you asked Mr. Corey, Mac? 


$e 


To our little house—on Christmas? 


"Why not?" answered McRitchie inno- 
cently. "I—I'm sorrier for him than fc: 
anybody! Living with a tragedy the way 
he does. Why, he just ate the invitation 
right up, Mary. He said Christmas was 
the hardest day in the whole year." 

“Did—did you ask the janitor?” asked 
Mary weakly. 

"Of course," Mac answered soberly, 
"but he said he always spent the day with 
his in-laws.” McRitchie's eyes twinkled. 
“He didn’t seem very enthusiastic about 
in-law Christmases, either. But the 
Fishers will come, and—oh, look here! 
Are you awfully disappointed, darling? 
If you only knew—” 

“Knew what?” asked Mary, hoping her 
consternation was absent from her voice. 

“How—how awfully lonesome a lone- 
some Christmas is, dear. you know, 
all the years I lived in a hall bedroom no 
one ever asked me to Christmas dinner, 
or to have a glimpse of a tree, or—or 
anything. I suppose because I didn’t 
talk about it they thought I had some- 
where to go. Once I spent the whole day 
in the office. It was more like home than 
any place I knew. Sometimes I'd wan- 
der around the streets at night, hopin 
someone would leave a shade up so 1 
could steal a look at ali the fun. And 
now, when I have so much, Mary: you— 
and the baby—and a 4ome—/" ` 

McRitchie swallowed something as he 
felt Mary's warm cheek against his own. 

"]t will be splendid!" she said gener- 
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Ritchie with a beribboned package which proved to be a copy of ‘‘How to be Happy Though Married" 


ously. “Pll ask Mrs. Fisher to help me 
make some doughnuts. No one will want 
much supper Christmas night. And there 
should be a little package for everybody 
on the tree, jokes—or something to make 
them laugh. I guess you'll have to do 
some more shopping, Mac. I can’t get to 
town again, to save my life. We'll make 
a list now and plan out everything. We 
can sing carols; and we'll borrow the 
Fishers' phonograph and have a Virginia 
Reel. It's lucky we made these two rooms 
into one! I sha'n't sleep a wink to-night, 
I’m so excited!” 

“Are you?” cried McRitchie happily. 
“You know—I was sort of afraid you 
might be disappointed—or something.” 

f Mary was disappointed she dis- 
guised it well; yet there were moments 
when it vaguely hurt her to think that 
Mac had asked outsiders on this first 
Christmas with their baby, well as she 
understood his impulsive generosity. 
But these moments were few and far 
between. This was Mac’s first Christmas 
tree, and she was determined to make it a 
success. On Christmas Eve, when the 
last shining bauble was in place, they 
fairly hugged each other in delight. 

“And now," said Mary, “we must be 
sure we've forgotten no one. Here's the 
list of names, Mac, and what we've got 
for them. I couldn't contrive jokes for 
everyone, but there are enough to make 
some fun. I haven't forgotten anybody, 
have I?" 


McRitchie took the list, smiling de- 
lightedly as he read Mary's jokes. Then, 
suddenly, he pase mast “Good land, 
Mary! I ’most forgot to tell you! I 
invited Fisher's sisters." 

Mary stared. "But—but what shall 
we do? They hardly speak to Mrs. 
Fisher, and—’ 

"| had to, Mary, truly,’ explained 
McRitchie. “When I got into the outer 
hall to-night one of 'em was waiting for 
me—the one with the long nose.” 


Marky giggled, and McRitchie added: 
“You needn’t laugh. It’s awfully long 
and pointed. It always seems to get there 
ahead of her. Well, goes she wanted to 
say something, and after a lot of beating 
about the bush she lugged out a package 
done up in ribbons and tissue paper. 
She asked if I'd leave it at her brother's 
on my way home. It was for the baby.” 
“Mercy!” asped Mary in surprise. 
“That’s what I thought,” said Mc- 
Ritchie. “She said not to tell her sister— 
the one that works in the office, you 
know. And just then that one burst out 
of the door and I tucked the package under 
my coat. Sister had evidently been cry- 
ing, and Fisher was just behind her. He 
started when he saw who was talking 
with me, and nodded like an icicle and 
went down-stairs. He didn’t wait for the 
elevator. I wanted to punch him; but I 
was sorry for him, too. He didn’t know 


about the package. And he loves that 
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little wife of his a good sight more than 
he did before he married her. But—those 
girls looked kind of pitiful to me. They’re 
older than Fisher, and they adore him. 
So—well, I invited them; and they 
jumped at the chance. I guess they were 
feeling lonely. Can’t you scare up some- 
thing to give ’em, honey?” 

“T may have some new handkerchiefs,” 
said Mary dazedly. 

“That'll do for Caroline,” said Mc- 
Ritchie, “but I shouldn’t want to give 
anything to Lydia that might draw at- 
tention to her nose.” 

“His kindly meaning was so genuine 
that Mary rocked with mirth. 

“A sachet would be almost worse,” she 
laughed. “Well—I’ve a new crêpe tic 
I'll sacrifice, though I'd planned to wear 
it. Oh, Mac, you are the funniest! I 
only hope your impulsive invitation won't 
spoil the party." 

“Te can't—on Christmas,” replied Mc- 
Ritchie optimistically. “Come, Mary, 
let's fill the stockings and go to bed. I'll 
never forgive myself if you get tired. 
My dear—I’m afraid your stocking will be 
pretty empty." 

The sparkle in his eyes belied his words, 
and Mary smiled. 

* Don't worry. There won't be much in 
yours. We'll fill the baby’s first. Doesn't 
it look darling, Mac, hanging there be- 
tween our two big ones?” 

McRitchie lifted the tiny pink silk 
stocking tenderly. (Continued on page 107) 


"Just What 


Is a College Education Worth? 


Some experiences in hiring college men 
and in getting jobs for them 


By Percy S. Straus 


a 
HAT is a college education 
worth to the young man 
entering ‘business? How 
does the university gradu- 
ate stack up against the 

self-trained man in the struggle for suc- 

cess and prosperity? At what value does 

a big employer appraise the A. B. or B. 5. 

degree of a youth coming to him for a job? 

‘hese questions hit home with peculiar 
force to-day, as our halls of : 
higher learning are emerg- 
ing from the shadow of the 
war and preparing for the 
largest enrollments in their 
history. 

The college graduate in i 
business has always inter- 


ested me greatly, for I am | 

both a college man and à OOK over the college men in your!éffice. Are 
business man myself. For | | they getting along faster tham others? 
years l have been watching Are there any real ditf-rences between 


the commercial careers of 
men with college degrees 
and, luckily, I have been 
able to employ scores of 
them, as well as to help 
many more find jobs elsc- 
where. Each of these indi- 
vidual cases has been il- 
luminating; but _ before 
touching on any of them 
it may be well to glance 
at a few significant facts 
brought out by general in- 
vestigations. 

In the days before wai 
disrupted the old order of 
American industry, the t 
status of the college man i 
in business came in for its 


it? 


share of scientific analysis. 
Opinions were all right: 

as far as they went--but 
what did figures reveal? 
One of the bulletins issued 
under the authority of the 
United. States. Department 
of Education gives a tabu- 
lation of the experiences of 
one hundred business houses 
over a short period of years. 
This showed that ninety 
per cent of college men rose 
to large salaries and responsible positions, 


vou 


as ompad with twenty-five per cent of 
l 


non-college men. 

A large Middle-Western university 
analyzed the earnings for ten years of the 
graduates of a typical class, and an- 
nounced that a college education had 
been shown to be worth twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars. As I recall it, this figure 
was arrived at by comparing the earnings 


) 


of the graduates of that class with the 
earnings of average non-college men in 
the same fields whose circumstances and 
experiences, with the exception of edu- 
cation, closely tallied with their own. 
This finding seems to fit in with the 
studies made by Dr. Charles Thwing, 
who learned that, in proportion to their 
numbers in the population, college men 
have amassed great wealth two hundred 


is able to accomplish anything that entitles 
him to honorable mention in the progress 


. of his state; that children with common- 


school educations win out four times as 
often; that a high-school diploma gives 
them eighty-seven times as much chance 
—while a college education makes them 
eight hundred times as likely to succeed. 
These figures would be less impressive 
if the names in "Who's Who” were se- 
lected by academic theor- 
ists. That is not the case. 


Think Over the 
College Men You Know 


them and the men who did not xv to college? If so. 
what are these differences? Do any of the college 
men seem to be spoiled? If so, how do they show 


Nobody doubts the value of education. Read 
the story of “Bob” Allison on a preceding page. 
See what education is doing for him. But colleges 
are expensive—not so much in the money they 
cost as in the time it takes to go through them. 
We have not only the right but the duty to inquire 
how they are doing their job. The best way to 
inquire is to examine their product, the men they 
turn out. Are they better men? Better in what 
ways? 

Write us your experiences and observations 
The subject is of vital personal interest to millions. 
‘There is not a home in America where the subject 
is uot discussed. The instinct for improvement 
is strong in the race. Do the schools and colleges 
improve men as well as they might. What schools 
and colleges do the job best? 'The little ones—the 
hig ones—the Eastern ones—the Western ones— 
the State ones—the private ones—the technical 
ones—the classical ones—and so on? Tell us what 
Tue Eprron. 


know. 


They are selected by a firm 
; of business men. They in- 
; clude persons outstanding 
in trade and commerce, as 
well as in those professions 
that naturally call for a 
higher degree of education. 

It is fascinatingly easy 
to jump from generalities 
to extravagant claims. After 
a glance at some of the 
hgures we have been con- 
sidering, one might be 
tempted to declare, “Get 
a college education and 
-our day of deliverance is at 
hand. The world will capit- 
ulate at the sight of your 
sheepskin." But this is fac 
from a fair deduction. 

One point should not be 
lost sight of in a considera- 
tion of the figures I have 
been quoting. The average 
youth who goes to collegc 
is likely to have more natu- 
ral ability and a more prom- 
ising early training than the 
youth who leaves school 
carly. He is also likely to 
have better opportunities 
awaiting him on his gradu- 
ation. These circumstances 
are not invariably true, in 
fact, | am not prepared to 
| say they are true in a sweep- 


ing majority of cases; but 
they are a big enough factor 
ro. justify us in somewhat 
E discounting figures that 


and seventy-seven times as often as non- 
college men. 

Before dismissing the analysts we mav 
look at one further fruit of their research. 
The United States Department of Edu- 
cation is also authority for a statement 
that an examination of the names of 
men of achievement appearing in "Who's 
Who” shows that only one uneducated 
child in one hundred and fifty thousand 


would otherwise be so over- 
whelming as to leave no 
further room for argument. 

l have too firm a belief in the real value 
of a college education in business to claim 
that it is a golden key to the door of suc- 
cess. The door of success has no kev: 
one has to batter it down. A college edi- 
cation, at most, merely gives weight to 
the battering ram and power to the biceps 
behind it. Moreover, I must admit that 
I have seen a few men who apparently 
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would have stood a better chance of pass- 
ing through that door if they had never 
seen a campus save from the sidewalk. 
I remember one brawny youth who 
wrote his name across the cree ata 
hile. 
fie was a pw student as well as a good 
athlete, but his activities in. both direc- 
tions were hampered by a perpetual 
restlessness. Always he 
was looking for some 
easy path to accomplish- 
ment, some way by 
which he could “beat 
the game.” The foot- 
ball trainer, with his 
rigid régime, found him 
a most difficult subject. 
As soon as he had re- 
ceived his diploma this 
man set out to make his 
name in the steel busi- 
ness. He was willing to 
start at the bottom— 
even as a day laborer. 
That seemed fair enough, 
for was he not going to 
rise immediately to the 
top? His university de- 
gree would be the open 
sesame to success. 


UT his progress did 

not keep pace with his 
dreams. What was 
wrong? Not he himself. 
No, he must have still 
more collegiate training. 
So he left his first job 
and went back to the 
university to take up 
some special course. Ed- 
ucation was to him a 
royal road. If he only 
had enough of it he could 
escape paying the usual 
price for success. 

Another job in a steel 
mill without immediate 
recognition sent him back 
to his Alma Mater for a 
new course. And ever 
since then he has been 
shuttling from steel mill 
to university, from uni- 
versity to mill, conf- 
dentl expecting that 
a richer and riper edu- 
cation would serve as a 

“substitute for hard work. 
So we find an inflated 
estimate of the value of 
education a determining 
factor in the failure of 
one man—who will really 
do efficiently any definite 
job that is given him and 
who is quite honest with 
everyone in the world 
except himself. 

College men ought to 
succeed in business. The 
chances are decidedly in their favor. Those 
who fail are likely to be the ones who leave 
their Alma Maters with the idea that the 
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world is waiting for them with open arms ` 


-that their degrees entitle them to im- 
mediate positions paying from two thou- 
sand dollars to five thousand dollars a 
year. Such men are stronger in pride than 
in performance. 

gees one graduate of a promi- 


nent Eastern’ university who came to 
work for me several years ago. He had a 
quick mind and real innate ability. Yet 
his usefulness to us was brought to a dis- 
mal end because he was never able to forget 
that he bore the stamp of this university. 

I always instruct college graduates 
entering our organization to tell no one 
that they are college men. I say to them: 


PERCY S. STRAUS 


Vice president of R. H. Macy & Company, Inc.—one of the largest de- 
partment stores in the world. As chairman of the Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Harvard Club, of New York City; as a leader in the U. S. 
Government's campaign for industrial training for the war emergency, 
and industrial adviser of the Selective Draft Board of Greater New York, 
Mr. Straus has been in touch for the last few years with almost every 
angle of the employment situation. 
is chairman of the Committee of Fourteen, a New York association 
formed to combat organized vice. 
has three children. He is a graduate of Harvard of the class of 1897. 


“Tf you cannot bring this home to other 
folk by superior and more intelligent work, 
let it remain a business secret." 

More than once a college man has been 
referred to me for a position and has failed 
to put in an appearance. These graduates 
felt it was "beneath their dignity" to 
work in a department store. A twelve- 
dollar-a-week job with some down-town 
banking frm meant more to them—for 


Among his other activities, he 


He is 43 years old, mairied and 
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then they would be in a position to tell 
their friends they were “on the Street." 
'This peculiar false pride blinked at the 
fact that our store had executive posi- 
tions, with salaries ranging upward fons 
five thousand dollars, waiting for men 
with the stuff to make good. 

Occasionally, also, one comes across 
the graduate who has failed to develop 
executive ability. If he 
happens to have a false 
sense of his own im- 
portance, he finds him- 
self in the anomalous po- 
sition of being unable to 
direct other men, and of 
being too proud, at the 
same time, to take a dis- 
tinctly subordinate posi- 
tion and let others direct 
him. 

I am reminded of the 
case of a certain man 
who holds a master's de- 

ree from a well-known 

Pon university, an- 
other degree from a 
Western college, and a 
third from one of the 
finest universities in Eu- 
rope. In addition, he 
has an excellent brain, 
with a penchant for 
analytical research. An 
educational background 
of this sort, coupled with 
real innate ability, would 
seem sufficient to insure 
anyone's success. 

Lese than a year ago 
this man (let us call him 
Thomas Dean) came to 
the head of a big plant 
with a request for work. 

“I haven't a dollar in 
the world," said Dean; 
“I don't know where I 
shall get my next meal 
or whether I shall sleep 
under a roof to-night." 


HE employer llent 

Dean fifteen dollars 
and offered him a chance 
to do certain statistical 
work in the organization. 
Did the down-and-outer 
jump at the chance? Not 
at all. It took him eleven 
days of indecision—until 
the fifteen dollars were 
spent—to make up his 
mind to accept. In the 
interim he was perhaps 
beguiling himself with 
visions of some indus- 
trial fairy prince stepping 
through the panel to 
make him an offer more 
of a match to his merits 
and his traditions. Once 
at work, Dean showed a 
flash of real brilliancy in analvzing the op- 
erations of two departments. The unfortu- 
nate factor was that in getting his data 
Dean antagonized every man he met. 
His sense of "superiority," his inability 
to handle other men or to mix with them, 
his continual complaints, oral and written, 
to his immediate superior and to the head 
of the business, all made him about as 
popular as a (Continued on page 112) 
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Picking Out Pretty Girls 
For the Stage 


What parts of the country produce the most? What are the marks of 
a really pretty girl? What is considered the popular type of 
pretty girl at present? Including many interesting 
facts about make-up, complexion, and so on 


By Florenz Ziegfeld, Jr. 


Manager of Ziegfeld Follies and other productions 


HERE are more types of pretty 
girls in America than in an 
other country in the world. 1 
don't offer this as a piece of news. 
Everyone that has given the sub- 
ject any thought, and who has not? real- 
izes that in the United States there are all 
the nationalities ever discovered; and that 


hasn't also a good figure, and who cannot 
dance, or at least carry herself gracefully. 

This is not so important off the stage. 
But if you think it does not count a great 
deal even there, just go to a dancing party 
and watch the "wall flowers." You may 
find the prettiest girl in the room sitting 
among them. If anybody does happen 


walk across the stage in time to music. 

The outsider may be interested in know- 
ing just how these try-outs are conducted, 
so I will describe one of them further on. 
But as the question of beauty itself must 
be settled before an applicant takes any 
other test, we may as well follow that 
order here and now. 


each one of them has its 
own special type of beauty. 

But I doubt if anyone has 
had a more striking proof of 
this fact than I have; for, 
as manager of two musical 
shows, I get a demonstra- 
tion of it almost every day 
in the year. 

There is not a section of 
the country that does not 
furnish its quota of pretty 
girls to the Ziegfeld Follies 
and the Midnight Frolic. 
Mr. Wayburn and I choose 
the successful applicants 
from among hundreds who 
come to us. So we ought 
to know something about 
beauty—and we think we 
do. 

No part of the country 
has a monopoly in this mat- 
ter, but the South is one of 
the best sources of supply, 
and California is another. 
Among cities, perhaps New 
York, Philadelphia Balti- 
more, and San Francisco 
are in the lead. 

The Southern type usu- 
ally has dark hair and eyes, 
is graceful, and has charm 
of manner. The California 
tvpe—in fact, the Western 
tvpe in general—is more 
likely to have blue or gray 
eyes, fair or brown hair, ard 
a free, athletic carriage that 
suggests outdoor life. 

‘The New York type is 
less natural, has more as- 
surance, and is more con- 


How a Woman Begins 
to Show Her Age 


E asked Mr. Ziegfeld, “Who is the oldest 
chorus girl you know of?" Here is his 
answer: 

“The oldest chorus girl that I know of, in musi- 
cal shows like ours, is thirty-six years old and has a 
grown daughter. She is still attractive and a good 
dancer too; but she is unique in her record. 

“The first signs of departing youth come in the 
eyes, the cheeks, and the neck just below the chin. 
The eyes grow a little less clear, the cheeks sag 
just a trifle, and the chin shows a fatal inclination 
to become a pair! Later, the condition known as 
*turkey-neck' puts in an appearance, and that 
is a sign that middle age is inexorably approaching. 

* But these things do not happen to the average 
girl of twenty-three. It all depends on whether 
she takes care of herself. If a chorus girl burns the 
candle at both ends, her beauty is of short dura- 
tion. But the majority of them don't. That is one 
thing about which the public has a wrong idea. 
The average conception of the life of a chorus girl 
is—well, it isn't fit to print. I imagine it will 
surprise most readers when ] tell them that last 
year, when the Follies went on the road, almost 
fifty girls in the company took their mothers 
along!" 


The most interesting thing 

in this connection is that a 

irl must have something 
besides beauty, if she is to 
create more than a passing 
impression. 

Vou may think that a 
chorus girl can make a great 
hit, just because she has a 
pretty face and figure. But 
if beauty is all she has, she 
will not get beyond the 
chorus or some small part. 

The ones who make the 
really big successes have 
beauty — plus personality. 
And they can even be shy 
on beauty, if they have 
enough personality. Beauty 
is something you see. Per- 
sonality is something you 
feel. 

Now suppose that to those 
two possessions, beauty and 
personality, you add a third 
—the ability to do at least 
some one thing supremely 
well. Believe me! that is 
the combination that wins! 

On the stage, it may be 
the ability to act, or dance, 
or sing, or mimic others, or 
even just to wear beautiful 
clothes as they should be 
worn. And off the stage thc 
same thing holds true: the 
beautiful and charming girl, 
or woman, who can do some- 
thing well is sure of all thc 
popularity she wants. |f 
she sings, or talks, or rides, 
or dances, or plays tennis, 
or entertains, or does some- 


scious. Not conscious in the sense of be- to ask her for a dance, or even if she thing better than the common run of 


ing awkward, but conscious of its power merely walks across the room, you will see 


to attract. 


why she ts neglected. 


eople do it, she will be pushed to the 
ront, whether she cares a 


ut it or not. 


You sec, this question of beauty is a 
very complex one, especially when it 
comes to choosing girls for a musical 
show. À pretty face ts the first essential; 
but there are very few parts for a girl who 
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In trying out girls for our companies, 
the first thing we do is to weed out those 
who are not pretty in face and form. The 
next test is so simple that it probably will 
surprise you. lt is merely to have them 


But a girl may have a lovely face, so 
far as coloring and features go; and if 
there is " nobody home” behind that face, 
people will soon get bored. 

In the theatre we (Continued on page 119) 
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Marilyn Miller 


WHO HAD the principal girl part in this season’s 
Follies, and who proves what Mr. Ziegfeld says in the 


accompanying article, that most people do not like 


the “vampire” type of beauty but prefer the charm of 
youth and happiness and health. 

Marilyh Miller is only 18 years old—her mother 
still has to sign her contracts. She has blue eyes and 
blond hair, which she wears in loose curls. She is 


about five feet three inches in height, and her figure 
is slender but perfectly formed. 

Her greatest appeal, however, is her personality. 
People say she is like a burst of sunshine, that she is 
the essence of youth and happiness. But she is also 
an exquisite dancer; which means that she has worked 
hard and conscientiously to gain her present popular- 
ity. She is a native of Ohio. 
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Madeleine Fairbanks 


THE “Fairbanks Twins,” as they are called; always 
appear together, even on the program. They are 
"straight American," were born in New York City, 
and have been with the Follies two years. 


Photo by Alfred Cheney Johnston 

Lucille Levant 
MISS LEVANT is of medium height, about five feet 
four inches tall, has blue eyes, blond hair, and, like 


other girls in these pictures, a short upper lip. She 
is 17 years old, and is a New York City girl. 
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Mr. Ziegfeld Says All 


E => 


Photo by Alfred Cheney Johnston 
Marion Fairbanks 


THE inseparable “Fairbanks Twins” are 17 years 
old and ideal exainples of the “‘little girl” type; slender 
and graceful, and about five feet three inches tall. 
They have brown eyes and brown, curly hair. 


Photo by Geisler & Andrews k 
Mary Hay 


A TYPE of the small girl, whose great charm is in 
her piquance and grace. She is only 17 years old, has 
brown hair and eyes, and is slender but not thin. She 
comes from Salt Lake City. 


| These Girls Are Pretty 


Vhoto by Alfred Cheney Johnston 


Gladys Loftus 


WHO HAS the unusual combination of dark brown 
hair and blue eyes, also of a straight, fine nose and a 
short upper lip. She is above medium height, is 22 
years old, and comes from Brooklyn. 


Photo by Alfred Cheney Johnston 
Dolores 


ALTHOUGH she has taken a Spanish name for stage 
use, Dolores is an English girl. She is tall, alinost six 
feet, has gray eyes, blond hair, beautiful nose and 
mouth, and great distinction. She is 23 years ld. 
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` Martha Mansfield 


ONE OF the best examples of the type of beauty now 
most popular: medium height, rather slender, blue 
eyes, brown hair, slightly irregular nose, and short 
upper lip. She is 20 years old, and comes from Ohio. 


Photo by Alfred Cheney Tini 
Irene Wales 
ALTHOUGH a Canadian by birth, Irene Wales is 
not English in coloring—her eyes being black and her 
hair dark—but her features are English in their “draw- 
ing.” She is 21 years old, and comes from Toronto. 
27. 
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Ellis Parker Butler with his Wife and Children 


MR. BUTLER will be fifty on December sth. His 
article apropos of this event begins on the opposite 
page. He was born in Muscatine, Iowa, and married 
—when he was 30 years old—a Muscatine girl. With 
their four children (Jean, Elsie, Marjorie and Ellis, 
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Jr.) they now live in Flushing, Long Island, New 
York. Mr. Butler has written some of the most suc- 
cessful humorous stories ever published, including “ Pigs 
Is Pigs” and “Goat Feathers.” He is now enlivening 
the lecture platform with his comic genius. 


Poor Old Ellis Parker Butler 
is 50 This Month— 


And glad of it! Here is his own story of how he 
feels at the half-century mark 


O TELL you the honest truth, I 

am obliged to say that, if I had 

not been asked to write these few 

lines on “How It Feels to Be 

Fifty,” being fifty wouldn’t have 
meant anything in my young life. 

Of course this will be a terrible disap- 
pointment to the thousands of people who, 
for twenty-five years, have been counting 
off the months and days and hours and 
minutes, saying: 

“In twenty-one years more he will be 
fifty; in ten months more he 
will be fifty; in eight min- 
utes more he will be fifty! 
And then he will tell us how 
it feels, and we can absorb 
the knowledge from his 
wise old lips and get ready 
to feel as we ought to feel 
when we, too, are fifty." 

It is a shame to disap- 
point such a large and in- 
telligent audience, but I am 
compelled to state that I do 
not feel like a doddering old 
wreck teetering on the edge 
of the grave. 

I remember a lovely 
underwear advertisement 
that depicted a sort of 
“cradle to grave" scene, 
with a toddling youngster 
at one end of the bridge of 
life and an aged man at the 
other end, and men of vari- 
ous progressive underwear 
ages scattered between. 
They wereall arrayed in nice 
comfy underwear, and the 
bridge over which they were 
ambling was highest in the 
middle. It suggested that a 
man climbs up the bridge 
of life until he doesn’t need 
any more underwear, be- 
cause of circumstances over 
which he has no control. 

This bridge-of-life or hill- 
of-life idea, with its forty 
years up-hill and then forty - 
years down-hill is pure 
fake. If life were like that I would now be 
writing a sadly introspective farewell ode, 
telling how T had reached the apex of 
life's hill and now saw before me the long 
slope down into the valley, toward the 
river all must cross. 

I would ring in something about the 
setting sun and the cooing of the turtle 
doves in the neat little cemetery at the 
foot of the hill, and then say I was 
shouldering my heavy pack with hope and 
resignation for the final weary down-hill 
hike. I would add something about being 
footsore, about spent talents and honor- 
able gray hairs, and everybody would 


The 


weep and begin to save up money for a 
floral funeral wreath for me. 

The fact is that, except for the alma- 
nac, I don’t know whether I am fifty 
or twenty. Judged by the way I feel to- 
day, I shall keep right on going up-hill, 
until—a thousand years from now—1 come 
to a jumping-off place. 

At fifty I have no feeling of starting 
down-hill, or of having reached the top 
of any hill. If you want to call my life a 
hill, I'll say I see the road rising just as 


That’s True—a Bald Head 
Does Shine Like a White 


Watermelon 


PEAKING of youthful fears Butler 
says: 
*My hair was another great worry in those 
days. My father is quite bald, and he had become 
bald when he was a very young man—when he 
was twenty-one or twenty-two, I believe. 


“I don't know why a young man should think 
a heavy head of hair is such an imperative neces- 
sity, when hats are so cheap; but I was haunted by 
a dire fear that I might grow bald while still young. 
I was in continual distress lest the Butler baldness 
might be hereditary. I had just one great hope— 
that at least some of my hair might stay on my 
head until I was married, anyway. 

“When I became engaged, this hair-fear took 
the place of afraid-to-propose fear. It was with 
me night and day. It was a keen, personal agony. 
ought that I might have to walk up the 
church aisle to the music of the wedding march, 
with my bald head shining like a white water- 
melon, almost made me collapse with shame. " 


steadily and regularly and pleasantly 
ahead of me now as when I was twenty. 
And the top of it is so far from where I 
am now, and so much higher, that I can't 
even see it. Life is just beginning to be 
interesting. 

At fifty I feel like a young teamster who 
has just got his skittish colts broken in 
and is now ready to start out on the real 
job. Until now I have been a raw hand, 
stopping to adjust the harness, talking 
about what I meant to do, studying the 
guide books, getting the suff. wagon 
greased, laying in provisions, fussin 
around one way and another trying to fin 


out where I wanted to go, and why I 
wanted to go there, and how to get there 
when I started. 

At fifty a man should feel younger and 
stronger and more fit than he ever felt be- 
fore. I do. Most men do, I believe. 
Younger fellows do not even play properly. 
They make a sort of work of it. It is not 
until a man is fifty that he knows that 
golf and fishing and poker and pinochle 
are play, and that work is play, and that 
life itself is kind of an interesting big 
game, too. 

I took out an old photo- 
graph of mine the other day 
—one I had taken away 
back in 1887, when I was 
eighteen—and I remem- 
bered how full of cares and 
worries I was at that time. 
I used to stay awake night 
after night and worry over 
getting married, for in- 
stance. I used to wonder 
how I could ever get up 
enough courage to go up to 
a girl and ask her to marry 


e. 

That awful necessity 
loomed up before me and 
filled me with woe and 
agony, gave me cold chills 
and hoe flushes, and made 
me absolutely miserable for 
years. 

I remember that when I 
was about twenty I saw an 
item in a newspaper, away 
inside somewheres 
and tucked in a corner. It 
said statistics showed that 
bashful men were usually 
the first to marry. That - 
item was a wonderful source 
of relief to me. I cut it out 
and carried it in my pocket, 
and whenever I felt the 
cold chill of fever come over 
me and I began to sweat at 
the thought that some day 
I must ask a girl to marry 
me, I got out that clipping 
and read it, and tried to brace up and be 
brave. To-day I have'a wife and four 
children and that worry is gone. 

My hair was another great worry in 
those days. y father is quite bald, 
and he had become.bald when he was a 
very young man; when he was twenty-onv 
or twenty-two, I believe. 

I don't know why a young man should 
think a heavy head of hair is such an im- 

erative necessity, when hats are so cheap, 
ut I was haunted by a dire fear that I 
might grow bald while still young. I was 
in continual distress lest the Butler bald- 
ness might be (Continued on page 220) 
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Santa Claus Breaks Into 
the Kelly Pool Game 


ROMPTLY at ten minutes 
after twelve on the noon of 
the day before Christmas, 
Mr. Ed Hurley, who usually 
began the game at table 
number eleven at Mowry’s, shed his 
coat, squinted down the length of his 
favorite cue to see that it hadn't 
warped overnight, and motioned 
to the colored boy to arrange the 
pool balls in a more exact triangle. 

“Now your duty’s done, Ruf. 
But wait a minute! Christmas 
box, boy!” Hurley’s hand went 
into his pocket and came out and 
touched Ruf's. “Now,” he ap- 
pealed to the four other players 
about the table, "do we wait 
again to-day, or does Stub break 
in when he comes?" 

“Shoot,” said Larry, otherwise 
called the “Loafer.” He was a 
quietly garbed man, of about ten 
more years than Ed's thirty and 
with few come-backs either in 
. clothes or conversation, 

but he was always highly 
appreciative of the efforts 
of the others. 

“Whats the matter 
with Stub? You'd expect 
him sure to-day, wouldn't 
you? You would. And 
ain't he here? Why, he 
ain't!" Mr. William Dawes 
cross - questioned himself 
after his usual manner. 

“Certainly he's here, 
Bill—hiding under the 
table," Mac, at the other 
end, assured solemnly. 
"Can't keep Stub away 
from a game o' Kelly." 

“Say, the general use of 
automobiles don’t stop 

ou none from finding 

Poraba every time zu 
cross the street," Mr. Red 
Carrigan commented after 
the pills had been distrib- 
uted and duly squinted 
at by the five players. 
Ed broke the triangle of 
fifteen balls and cree 
a ringer into one the 
side pockets—a procedure 
which he followed up by 
missing a hard shot on 
the r ball. 

“Oh, I don't have to 
ask much from Santa 
Claus," Mr. Hurley cheer- 
fully admitted. — "Hey, 
Ruf! . . . Say, where's that 
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Stub, without speaking, 
stood staring down at the 
writing on the envelope 
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parlor car king? . . . Oh! A club sandwich, 
cup of chicory, of course, and a portion of 
the mince—and get it at least tepid.” 

* Wha—what, suh?" 

LI] Hot!” 

“Oh, yes, suh! On the fire!” 

“Wow! Larry, you lucky loafer, look 
what Ed left sal dr Stub ever had the 
luck to have that leave, good night, 
mother-in-law! Hey, Ruf! Mine's an egg 
on bun; yep, fried on both sides. And, 
Say, you'd better bring that pie to Mr. 
Lawrence. Mr. Hurley won't want to 
pay for it now." 

*Oh, I've got my shopping done. I 
should worry." 

awrence shot in his turn and missed. 

“That’s right, Larry; leave a little of 
the d thing." 

**Say, ain't it my shot, now? It is. 
Who's third? I am." 


"You're delirious, Bill; don't you 
know—” 


LMOST precisely at ten minutes after 
twelve upon this day before Christ- 
mas—as almost precisely at that moment 
on most of the other Tuesdays and Fri- 
days of the fifty-two weeks since the last 
Christmas and the fifty-two since the 
Christmas before that—the manager of 
Mowry's third floor stamped the card of 
table number eleven, and this day noted 


. there were five players. 


Customarily, as may have been gath- 
ered, there were six. Exactly how long 
the half dozen had been meeting, playing 
at table eleven from ten minutes after 
twelve to ten minutes to one, lunchin 
meanwhile, the manager of Mowry's thir 
floor did not know. This was only his 
third Christmas there; his predecessor 


simply had informed him that eleven was 
one of the tables usually engaged by the 
same crowd on certain days. If ques- 
tioned, the crowd could not have told 
when they first got together. In fact, 
there was no date of the game's inaugura- 
tion. Sometime, vaguely in the past, the 
six had sorted themselves out from the 
open games in which nobody knows any- 
one, and had played together till each had 
become intimate to the most precise point 
of personal peculiarity upon the opinions 
of each of the other five about baseball, 
food, Bolshevism, boxing, American do- 
mestic and foreign policy, boozing, 
Charlie Chaplin. 

More than these as matters of intimacy, 
what would six men require? 

More than these, what need a man dis- 
cuss with his fellows at Mowry's? In every 
other place and during every other hour, 
in the office buildings towering on all sides 
about the billiard hall, and in the flats and 
houses of the city stretching miles away 
in each direction, each man must be what 
circumstances and other people had made 
him. But at Mowry's, where none in- 
quired of those circumstances and other 
people, each man was just himself to his 
fellows, no one questioned him. 

etween men meeting at 
such a place as Mowry's, 
sentiment is denied as no- 
where else; but it merely is 
denied. Really it is there. 
Hurley looked about the 
billiard room, gay that day 
with heavy holly wreaths, 
red with berries, kuas in the 
windows, and long loops of 
greens draped over the cue 
racks and above the tables. 

“Mowry’s sure spreading 
himself for Christmas,” Ed 
ventured. 

“Sure. Your smash this 
time, Larry!” Carrigan cut 
in quickly to shut off any 
eerie stuff.” ‘Go to 
it! 

* Aw, look at him! Rob- 
ber! Pickpocket! Three of 
'em on the break. Pd 
rather have his luck than a 
license to steal. What would 
Stub say if he was here?" 

“Say, Stub isn't shown 
up yet, is he? No; he hasn't. 
V y turn then." 

*Right. Step off the 
witness stand any time you 
like, Bill, and put that lame 
one out of pain... . Aw, 
Larry, you better save your 
sympathy for your dear 
Wocdros when he tries to 
get his third term. Don't 

ou bother about Pershing. 
He's no boob." 


T TEN minutes to one, 
precisely, the game 
ended. There might be 
an awkward moment when 
Hurley or someone would 
try to pull some Christmas 
stuff or do something em- 
barrassing; so to avoid the 
postre Dawes and Mac- 
nald blurted out their 
Merry Christmas to the 
crowd and got away. The 
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other three passed by the 
manager’s desk together to 
pay their lunch checks and 
to settle for the table. 

The manager took the 
checks, tore them up and 
pushed back the money. 

“On Mowry to-day, 
gents,” he insisted. “ Merry 
Christmas!” 

“Thanks; Merry Christ- 
mas!” the others acknowl- 
edged and turned away. 

“Oh, just a moment,” 
the manager recalled them. 
“T want to ask you about 
Mr. Reed,” he said to no 
one in particular. “The 
last time he was in here, 
about three weeks ago, he 
had the card for the table 
and asked me to hold it till 
next time. But he hasn't 
been back." 

"Why, I'll pay for it,” 
three hands went into three 
pockets. 


THE manager smiled. 
"'That wasn't what I 
wanted," he rebuked. “I just 
thought if he didn’t show up 
by Christmas, I’d ask for 
him. Nothing’s happened, 
has there?” 

"No, he's all right,” 
Hurley assured, and led the 
others out; but in the ele- 
vator: 

“Did he say it was three 
weeks Stub's been away?" 
Carrigan asked. 

“I didn't know it was so 
long," Hurley admitted. 

"And if he could get 
around, he surely would 
have to-day," added Carri- 
gan. 

Larry nodded. *''Some- 
one ought to look him up.” 

“Right!” They had come 
into the vestibule, where they usuall 
scattered. ‘‘Who can do it?" asked Red. 

“I can, after half past five," Hurley 
offered. “How about you?” 

“Not to-night—me." Carrigan shook 
his head. “Lucky if I'm off by midnight. 
Can't you get off somehow and go with 
him, Larry?” 

It never has been explained why a man, 
representing any group, however informal, 
never will venture alone upon an expedi- 
tion. Larry, looking at Ed, recalled that 
it was a fact, however. "Think maybe I 
can," he answered Carrigan. “Pll meet 
you on this corner at five-thirty, Ed." 

“Twenty minutes to six," Hurley cor- 
rected, and hustled into the Christmas 
crowd in one direction as Carrigan made 
off in the other. 

The ''loafer," as long as he could 
be seen by the others, also hastened as 
if to reach a desk or counter sharply at 
one; then he lingered and stood absently 


watching the men with “the mechanical ` 


toys on the curb. He seemed already to 
regret his agreement; but, sharply at 
twenty minutes to six, he was on the 
corner. 

The sun, of course, long had set; large 
light snow flakes were falling, melting 
almost as soon as they descended upon 
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Christmas box, boy!” 
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the city streets, but filling the air with a 
whiteness which caught and softened the 
glare of the shop windows and gave the 
colored lights on the display Christmas 
trees gay and various reflections. 

Hune his shoulders and his hat brim 
sparkling with the snow, came out from 
the assing throng of people. 

“Well, where does Stub live?” he asked 
as he came up. 

“Don’t you know, either?" 

* Drug store here," Hurley led into it. 
There was a sudden strangeness to both 
in their being together there in the eve- 
ning without the pool table before them 
and at least one other of the bunch about. 
“Let’s see, what's Stub's name? It was 
something funny." Ed halted over the 
city directory. 

‘Was it Geoffrey?” Larry ventured. 
“Nothing doing under R-e-a-d," Hur- 
ley turned the pages. “Or R-e-e-d.” 

“E-1’s another way." The ''loafer" 
bent over the book and they found the 
entry together. "Reid, Geoffrey, Clrk, r. 
5478 Hartley Street." 

A city directory which, in addition to 
the known name, discloses only the loca- 
tion of a man's home and a one-word 
description of his position in the world, 
surely is a public enough document. Yet 


“Now your duty’s done, Ruf. But wait a min- 
Hurley's hand went 
into his pocket and came out and touched Ruf's 


those two facts, into which they had in- 
quired, were personal matters in regard 
to Stub which he had not told them. The 
two from table number eleven at Mowry's 
went out of the drug store avoiding each 
other's eyes. It had seemed a little like 
looking through a keyhole or opening 
another's letters. 

A policeman directed them to a car 
which would bring them within walking 
distance of Hartley Street; but as they 
were starting on the way to the car line 
a large new limousine drove to the curb 
ahead and the chauffeur jumped to the 
walk before them. 

“I was bringing the car down again 
for you, sir." The driver stopped before 
Larry and addressed him. “I took Mrs. 
Lawrence home, and she sent me back to 
try to catch you at the office." 


JARRY had stepped back and plainly 
had wished to avoid the man; but 
now it was impossible. 

“Thank you, Fred,” Larry said to the 
chauffeur. “I guess this is my car,” 
he confessed to Hurley. “We might as 
well use it now.... Fred, 5478 Hartley 
Street.” (Continued on page 203) 


The Experiences 


of a Procrastinator 


The opportunities he lost by continually putting 
things off. How he finally broke the habit 


BOUT once a year I read through 

a good book on Napoleon; and 

last night, while I was engaged 

in this annual occupation, I 

came across a sentence that 

burned itself into my memory—stinging 

a bit in the process, as iodine stings when 

you apply it to a sore thumb. Doubtless 

had read the same sentence a dozen 

times before, and passed it over as being 

merely one of those brilliant epigrams, 

half false and half true, with which Napo- 

leon dotted the record. But this time it 
went home to me in proper fashion: 

“I beat the Austrians,” Napoleon said, 
" because they never learned the value of 
five minutes. " 

Of course there is an element of exag- 
geration in that, but fundamentally it is 
true. While the Austrians were taking 
time to plan their campaign, he fell upon 
their flanks and made all planning useless. 
While they were comfortably assuring 
themselves that the spring would be soon 
enough to worry, since the Alps were im- 
passable in winter, Napoleon was already 
across the Alps and hovering over them. 
With them it was always “‘to-morrow;” 
with him decision and execution were 
almost simultaneous. 

It is said that we are prone to admire in 
other people the qualities which we feel 
ourselves to lack. That may help to 
explain my admiration for Napoleon, for 
most of the troubles that have come to 
mie in business have been due to the lack 
of that quality which made him so 
amazingly successful. I have passed my 
life in the land of to-morrow; and in no 
other land are the rents so high. 

It would be very interesting if some 
patient scholar would write a heen of 
procrastination, in its influence on the 
world’s affairs. A pretty tragic story it 
would be of wars lost and debts incurred 
and good lives sacrificed. 

Some years ago I read of the death of a 
noted inventor. Thé newspapers that 
chronicled his death reported a list of 
seventeen millionaires whose fortunes 
were based upon the products of his 
£n Yet he himself died a pauper. 

artly, of course, his failure was due to 
bad business judgment, but the chief 
factor was procrastination. His great 
discovery which should have made him 
tich was lost to him entirely because he 
loitered in the business of taking out 
patent papers. And while he waited for 
to-morrow another man filed papers upon 
an invention sufficiently like his own to 
preclude him. 

I doubt if there is any other habit which 
has exacted so great a toll. I myself ama 
man of moderz te means, yet I have paid 
thousands of dollars to the great procras- 
tination fund; in one single year my fine 


amounted to $9,000. That was my 
largest contribution, and it was, I am 
glad to say, my last. 

One of the peculiar facts about life is 
the way in which our good habits throw 
a protecting arm about our bad ones, like 
a stronger brother defending and covering 
the shortcomings of a weaker member of 
the family. procrastination has 
brought a deal of crouble on my friends. 
But I am naturally industrious, and my 
industry caused me to be forgiven long 
after I should have been convicted. It 
allowed me to be lifted out of the ranks 
into a place of considerable responsibility. 
And because my punishment was thus 
delayed, the fall, when it came, was all 
the harder. 

Looking back from this distance I can 
see the seeds of the thing even in m 
childhood. The first report card which 
brought home from school for the scrutiny 
of my parents bore a record somewhat 
like this: “Spelling, good; reading, good; 
writing, good; etc. Deportment, good, 
except for constant. tardiness." 

I never meant to be tardy. At the end 
of each month I solemnly resolved that 
the next report should show a far more 
attractive record. Yet each month the 
result was just about the same. Every 
morning there seemed to be some reason 
why I should put off starting to school 
until I was just a minute too late. 

I was always just a little behind time 
at meals, always the one who kept the 
family waiting in the buggy outside the 
door when it was time to start to church. 
The grass in our front yard grew too long 
because there was always a reason why 
“next week” seemed to me the time to 
cut it. And in winter the fire went out in 
the furnace because I had delayed putting 
on the extra shovelful of coal. 


THE patience of my parents under this 
constant delinquency seems to me ex- 
traordinary in retrospect, and can only be 
explained, I think, on the ground that I 
was the youngest boy, the last of the 
family, and therefore treated with an 
amount of leniency that had been denied 
the others. That kindness for which I 
was so thankful at the time seems sadly 
misguided in the light of subsequent 
events. It would have been far better for 
me had my father treated it with vigorous 
applications of the razor strop. 

ven his patience sometimes reached 
its limit. The chief honor open to mem- 
bers of the senior class in our high school 
was the Morgan prize in oratory, offered 
by old Zenos Morgan, owner of our largest 
factory. The competition for it took place 
in the town hall before an audience that 
always filled it to capacity; and my father, 
who was a lawyer and a trained public 


speaker, had pinned his hopes upon my 
winning it. From time to time during the 
spring of my senior year he reminded me 
of the contest, and suggested that I ought 
to pick out my subject and start work on 
my oration. I promised faithfully each 
time to be about it, for I, too, wanted very 
much to win. 

But the weeks slipped by, and each 
week there seemed to b some good reason 
for postponing the thing, until there were 
only ten days left. Most of the other 
competitors had finished their orations 
and handed them in before I awoke with 
a start to realize that I must make a tre- 
mendous effort if my piece were to be 
finished on time. 


[DESPERATELY I set to work, spending 
my afternoons in the library searching 
books of reference, and writing until late 
at night. The time shortened to six days, 
then five, then. four, then three, an 
worked harder than ever. Two days be- 
fore the final date I awoke with a dull 
throb in my head. I tried to get up, and 
found myself dizzy and sick. The doctor 
came, and, on taking my temperature, 
romptly ordered me back to bed again. 
had been working too hard, he said; 
under no circumstances must I try to get 
up for twenty-four hours at least. 

The twenty-four hours lengthened into 
three days. And all that time, while I lay 
on my pillow, half delirious, the thought 
of that unfinished oration plagued me. 
My father sat often beside the bed, hold- 
ing my hand and trying to soothe my 
mind; but even in my sickness I could 
read the disappointment in his eyes. I 
had lost the great opportunity, lost it 
through my fatal habit of procrastination. 
And even the sincere sympathy which he 
felt for my suffering could not entirely 
banish his righteous wrath. 

He gave me time to recover my strength 
before he mentioned the subject; and then, 
on the night of the contest, when we had 
sat side by side and heard another mem- 
ber of the class win the prize, he walked 
home with me alone. I shall never forget 
the unusual solemnity in his tone when 
he finally spoke: 

“I am greatly troubled about you, 
Albert,” he said quietly. “You are in- 
dustrious and you have good ability, but 
you will never do anything worth while 
in the world until you have somehow 
learned the value of to-day. I had hoped 
to send you to college, but I am convinced 
that it would only intensify your bad 
habit. What you need is discipline— 
stern discipline. And the best place for 

ou to get such discipline is in business. 
Decne you to take a month’s good vaca- 
tion, and then you are going to work.” 

A good many (Continued on page 196) 
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**Miss Henderson!” he said, with almost an apology in his salutation. He couldn't decide whether 
he was glad or sorry to meet her. Her father and Old Man Egan had been bitter enemies, and 
Egan's own recollection of his single meeting with her father wasn't particularly exhilarating 
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This Note Will Lead You Straight into the Story . 


Bree EGAN, after four years in the French and the American 
air service, is on a homebound train when he overhears Charlie 
Feinberg, a jewelry salesman, mention to Martin Henderson, a 
Dayton manufacturer, that “the Egan Company's down an’ out.” 
Young Egan resents this reference to the manufacturing business of 


his father—who had died a few months before—and quarrels with . 


Feinberg. 

Arriving home at Plainfield, Bronson meets Mary Kent, to whom 
he was virtually engaged before the war. With Mary are her mother 
and a girl friend, Martha—whose last name Bronson does not learn. 


Promising to come to the Kent home that evening, Egan is turning 
away when he is seized by a drunken man, whom he recognizes as 
Stanley Adams, his adopted “uncle” and boyhood idol. As he leads 
him away the Kents look on scornfully, but Martha’s eyes approve. 

At the office of Judge George Perkins, his father’s old friend, 
Bronson learns that the Egan Company has been wiped out through 
a series of deals, apparently engineered by Eddie Macklin, city 
counsel, and Mary Kent's father, a banker. That evening, at the 
Kent home, Bronson is told by Mary of her unannounced engagement 
to Eddie Macklin. He vows he will not give her up. 


R. EDWARD MACKLIN, 
plump and smiling, was in 
the very act of arriving; and 
when he arrived anywhere he 
made the occasion as memo- 

rable as he could. His greeting to his host- 
ess conveyed the impression that he was 
honored, but that it was desirable to shin- 
ny on your own side, nevertheless. 

“You got my flowers?” he inquired dis- 
creetly. 

Mrs. Kent gave him a flattered ma- 
tron's smile. 

“Yes, you thoughtful boy. Don't you 
see I'm wearing them?" 

Mr. Macklin professed great pleasure. 
“Is Mary down yet?" 

“She just ran out to the lawn a moment. 
Those were lovely roses you sent her, too. 
She's tremendously excited, Edward. ... 


I suppose you know Bronson Egan came. 


back this afternoon?" 

Macklin laughed lightly. “Yes, I heard 
it. Is that why Marv's so excited?" 

“Silly boy! .. . Why don't you run out 
and find her for me? Tell her that people 
are beginning to come now. Would you?" 

Through a thin stream of inevitably 
early guests, Macklin picked his way to 
the red-bricked loggia, and standing there 
surveyed the dotted lawn before him. 
Egan and Mary Kent, coming up arm in 
arm, lifted their heads simultaneously and 
beheld him. Macklin, although some- 
what startled, and inwardly displeased, 
stepped forward with abandon. f 

Why, Bronson, old man! When did 
you get back? It’s—why, it must be four 
years since you and I met each other!” 

“Nearer hfteen,” said Egan with enig- 
matic good humor. 

Macklin looked down with a proprie- 
tary air at the girl who was beside him. 
“People are coming, Mary. Your mother 
Hebel me to find you." 

“Oh!” she said. ''You'l excuse me, 
then?" The two men watched her flit out 
of sight; Macklin turned then to Egan. 


*Well—how does it seem to be back?" 
asked Macklin. 

“Fine!” said Egan cordially. “How 
does it seem to still be here?” 

Macklin laughed. “You're caustic as 
ever, Bronson. I could be caustic myself 
if I wanted to, but I don’t want to.” 

` “What could you be caustic about?” 

“Why, if you’d been home helping your 
father, as you should have been, I wouldn’t 
have got in wrong with my best three 
clients. You’ve seen Judge Perkins? I’m 
not talking in riddles, then?” 

“T can’t swear to that,” said Egan good- 
naturedly. "But I think I understand 
what you say." 

Macklin shrugged his shoulders. “We'll 
have to go in soon, Bronson.... You 
might better realize that things have 
changed a lot since you left. I've done 
rather well, for me, in spite of your infer- 
nal old Egan Company. I'm in a position 
to be a good friend of yours." 

Egan's eyes were pleasant. "Eddie, do 
i remember the only real fight you and 

ever had?" 

Macklin grimaced. “You almost mur- 
dered me.” 

“Not until after you bit me.” 

“Bite?” echoed Macklin. “I don’t seem 
to recall that part of it.” 

“Pd have bet you wouldn't. But the 
unl is, Eddie, that, once bit, twice 
shy. 


ACKLIN shook his head. “I don't 
like that in you, Bronson. We were 
about twelve years old, weren't we? 
What did you expect—Queensberry rules? 
What's the matter with you, anyway?" 
"Let's come out in the open, Eddie. 
We aren't friends, and we never will be, 
and you know it. There isn't room for 
you and me in the same town. So why 
try to bluff each other?" 
Macklin stroked his chin reflectively. 
“Temperamental as usual, Bronson. 
Worsel I'm sorry. I am, honestly. I've 


liked you—even when you licked me. I've . 
admired you. I admired your going into 
service—something I couldnte afford. I 
had a mother to support, and you didn't. 
I admire you now—because it takes nerve 
to say what you've said to me. I'm not a 
zero in Plainfield, Bronson; and one or 
two people have found it out to their dis- 
advantage. I could make some things a 
good deal easier for you. But if you don't 
care to have it that way—it’s a bargain. 
Let it go at that." Macklin brushed in- 
visible lint from his coat collar. "Shall 
we go on in now?" 

*Go ahead," consented Egan. 

"Allow me—" said Macklin, and, cour- 
teously opening the door for Egan to en- 
ter, restrained an unholy desire to thrattle 
him as he passed. : 


HE pretty stranger of this afternoon 
Tee one of the fist girls that Egan 
met, and both of them seemed pleased 
at the meeting. She reminded him of 
Mary; but she had about her a certain 
indomitable boyishness which made the 
principal difference. She was all superla- 
tives—the blackest of hair and eyes, the 
rosiest of cheeks, the trimmest of figures. 
And she was wearing an amber-colored 

wn, which Egan thought was the most 
ascinating creation he had ever looked 
upon. Her name still eluded him, just 
as the memory of when or where he had 
ever seen her before to-night, eluded him; 
but, inasmuch as she addressed him by 
his proper title and patronymic, he 
hesitated to ask the bold question. He 
could find out afterward, diplomatically. 

They had chatted with brilliant aim- 
lessness for perhaps a dozen minutes 
when the Gielicates burst into the first 
dance, and Egan felt constrained to 
explain his Sc This, too, she 
seemed to understand. 

“Oh, I don't mind,” she alleged cheer- 
fully. “It always amuses me to watch, 
doesn't it you?’ 
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“After what I’ve been through,” said 
Egan, following Mary Kent with his eyes, 
“it almost scares me to see a pretty girl in 
a pretty dress again." 

Following his gaze, she nodded with 
quick comprehension. “They look so 
breakable?’ 

“And so angelic.” 

He turned to look at her again, and 
liked her still better. There was a pleas- 
ant twinkle in her eyes, a friendly spark 
of companionship with no nonsense about 
it. Her mere presence made him feel more 
normally adjusted to the world. 

"You haven't lived in Plainfield very 
," he said abruptly. 

“T don't live here at all.” 
“Oh!” 
She laughcd spontaneously. “I’m ture 
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you can’t be as disappointed as all that.” 

“But I am disappointed. . . . I was hop- 
ing you lived here." 

“Ive been here long enough to hear a 
good deal about you, Captain Egan." 

“Really?” 

“Oh, my, yes! Mary's told me so much 
about you that I felt I knew you rather 
well before I ever saw you.” 

“Oh, she has, has she?” Egan laughed in 
staccato. "I wonder what she said." 


"THE pretty stranger smiled. ‘Nothing 
but the nicest possible things, Cap- 
tain Egan." 

“Then she can't have told you so very 
much about me. That's evident." 

"Are you... bothered about something, 
Captain Egan?" 


The two girls, who had been equally startled by Egan's declaration, also looked as though 


"Not to speak of. I’m sorry I gave you 
that impression. Please—" 

“Is it anything J could— You see, I 
know Plainfield as an outsider knows it. 
I'm in the cross-currents." 

"| don't want to bore you with my 
troubles. I owe you an apology anyway.... 
By the way, where do you live if you don't 
live in Plainfield?" 

She gazed at him an instant without 
replying, and unex ectedly rose. “Let's 
try it out of doors," she said. “Shall we?" 

Puzzled, but not unwilling, Egan per- 
mitted her to choose a path to the lawn. 
The hour was too early for sitters-out; 
they were isolated among the trees and 
lanterns. 

"Now," she said, "suppose you begin 
at the beginning and tell me all about it." 


they didn't know about it. “Oh, what 


Egan stared. “What do you mean?" 

«Of course," she said gently, "there's 
no particular reason why you a trust 
me, but ever since I was a little girl, most 
of the boys I've ever known have come to 
me with their troubles. I can't help much 
—all I can do is to listen. And—and it 
really isn't personal; it's like talking to a 
tree, or something, because I’m so used 
to it. Why, the reason you said you were 
disappointed I don't live here was because 
you wished you knew me well enough to 
talk to me; wasn't it?" 

"You must be very clever." 

NT 3 , e 

No, I’m not.... You've just come 

back from overseas, haven't you?" 

"Only to-day. I’ve been away four 
solid years." 


"Oh!" She surveyed him earnestly. 
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a perfectly wild idea!" said Mary indulgently 


"And while you've been away she's— 
she's got engaged?” 

Egan winced. “How on earth did you 
find that out?" 


“T told you I'd heard a great deal about. 


you." She made no attempt to console 
him, and he appreciated her restraint. 

“This isn't very exhilarating talk for a 
party,” said Egan awkwardly. 


HE turned toward him with the 

motherliness which all girls of strong 
character seem to possess. “You wouldn’t 
imagine,” she said, “that I’m much of 
a philosopher. I like outdoor sports, 
and dancing, and music, and about every- 
thing else that other girls like. And I 
was expecting to have a good .time to- 
night—dance every dance, and have men 


house. Truly. Dancing’s so thing 
can do any une You see, E- Et. e heard 
all about you, Captain Egan. Heard about 
you yourself, and then about 4 certain 
man from—from a girl you know, and T 
hadn't put them together until just now- 
"You do know what's happened to 


Thank God-f You Escaped 


Being Born a Genius 


It is the so-called “Average Man” who accomplishes 
most, and gets most out of this world 


By Dr. Frank Crane 


HE Average Man is the happiest. 

The Average Man has the best 

chance for success. 

If you are an Average Man, if 

you have no striking talents, are 
not a genius, and have not an inheritance 
of a million dollars, you ought to be glad 
of it. For you belong to the class that is 
best equipped to get the most out of hfe. 

The Average Man is also the most moral 
and religious. 

These are the propositions to which I 
herewith subscribe. 

The mother who says, sadly shaking 
her head, that her child seems to be “just 
average," and not any kind of a genius, 
ought to get down on her knees and thank 
God. For the condition she laments is 
really the best insurance that the child 
will grow up normally, not make a fool 
of himself, get the maximum of content- 
ment out of his career, and die in his bed. 

To begin with the last point given 
above, the Average Man is the best man. 
He comes nearest to being what we call a 
good man. 

By that I do not mean goody-good. 
He probably will not become a religious 
fanatic, a soured Puritan, an intolerant 
member of some cult, but he probably will 
be decent, honest, upright, honorable, 
human, and generally beloved. 

For the great mass of humanity has 
always been better than any little supe- 
rior group that has withdrawn from it. 

Every church, at some time, in some 
way or other, has manifested a tendency 
to swing away from the humanities, and 
it is the solid, innate goodness of the 
general mass that has corrected this 
tendency. s 

The generality of men is better than 
ui one man. 

en are fair. 

I would like to print that in letters 
seven feet high and post it on the walls 
of every room where Capital and Labor 
meet to quarrel. 

Men are 


I would like to laster that all over the : 


walls of every ecclesiastical edifice in the 
world. 

Men are honest. 

I would like to placard that conspicu- 
ously in every court of justice. 

If you don’t believe this, then you don’t 
believe in democracy. For this is democ- 
racy, the gospel and core of democracy: 
that the people, the masses, the Average 
Man, do not want to cheat, lie, or be 
cruel. They are honest and kind—at 
least, when some slick-tongued leader is 
not deceiving them. 

Herein lay the greatness of the greatest 
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man America ever produced, Abraham 
Lincoln; in that he trusted the people, he 
knew the people, he believed in them, he 
tried to find out what the Average Man 
wanted, he obeyed and loved the people. 

d he was an Average Man himself. 
That was why he was so great. He could 
not sing, nor dance, nor play the fiddle; 
he knew no Greek and less Latin; he was 
not high-born, nor rich; he had none of 
what the colleges call culture; he was 
common. , 

But he was common as the sun is com- 
mon, that feeds life and force to all this 
earth; as the air is common, without 
which no life could endure; as water is 
common, which brew of the Almighty is 
better than man has ever distilled from 
grapes; as love is common, and courage 
and hope. He was just the incarnation 
of the everlasting bigness and strength 
Y tenderness and beauty of the Average 

an. 

He had no gifts, such as had Chopin, 
and Michael Ángelo, and Napoleon, and 
Shakespeare, and Keats. hese were 

eat, and not to be contemned. But 

incoln towers above them all. Because 
he was just a man. 


I TELL you that humanity is wonderful. 

It is beautiful. It is good. It is dn. 
lovable. Don't you suppose God Al- 
mighty knows? He made it. Or, rather, 


He is in the process of making it now. ' 


It isn't done yet, and some day He is 

ing to take it up in His two hands, 
fiis eople, His Human Race, and look 
at it, and see His face reflected in it. 

Believe! Believe! Believe! 

Not believe in some statement about 
the future life, nor the nature of the 
supernal spirits, nor the location of pur- 
gatory; but believe in man, believe in 
each other! That is the iron doctrine 
that shall save your nation, or break it 
like a potter’s vessel. All your troubles 
come from lack of faith—in each other, 
in the Average Man. 

All monarchies, and the poisons there- 
of, and the bloody revolutions neces- 
sary to get rid of them, came from not 
believing in the Average Man. We 
thought he was not to be trusted, so we 
looked up a Hohenzollern, or a Romanoff, 
and put hum in charge. And a nice mess 
we made of it! 

All the weaknesses in our democracy 
come from our ancient, inherited distrust 
of the people. We say we believe in the 
people, but we do not. From the begin- 
ning we devised "checks" upon the 
popular .will, for fear it would smash 
things. 


We are afraid to trust children, not 
realizing that it is of vastly more impor- 
tance that they learn how to govern 
themselves than that they learn Latin 
and geometry. And it was over a hun- 
dred years before we finally mustered up 
courage enough to trust women with 
citizenship. 

But to return to the Individual. You, 
mother, naturally want your child to be 
good. There never lived a mother that 
wanted her child to be wicked. In that 
case, if your child is not exceptionally 
gifted, you should rejoice and be exceed- 
ing gla . . 

or the saying that “it is easier for a 
camel to go through the eye of a needle 
than for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of God," does not apply only 
to those rich in money, but to those rich 
in any other privilege. Of course one 
extraordinarily gifted can be good, but 
he is handicapped. 

, Also, girls, when choosing a husband 
give preference to the Average Man. 

our chances for happiness with him rate 
twenty-five per cent greater than with a 
genius. He may not have so good a 
prospect of getting space on the front 

age of the newspaper; but you are not 
ooking for advertising, you are looking 
for happiness. And the Average Man 
presents a much greater probability of 
remaining loyal, honest, industrious, and 
loving than the erratic genius. 

For this reason: Human beings are a 
bundle of forces, a mixture of passions, 
ideas, hereditary tendencies, faculties, 
habits, and what not. And happiness is 
the product of the correlation of these 
elements, their unity in just the right 
proportion. When one faculty is over- 
a op it is likely to be at the expense 
of the others. Its possessor is lopsided. 


"THE business of living is a good deal 
like walking a tight rope. It is a 
matter of balance. The genius carries a 
heavy weight in one hand. It is hard 
for him to keep from wobbling. 

The man you love is much more likely 
to bring you happiness, to keep securely 
the great gift you have committed to his 
care, if he 1s spiritually whole and sound. 
Men of great genius are noted for manv 
things, but wholeness is not one of them. 
Of course, they may be good and sound. 
but as a rule, apcakiny of souls and thc 
wholeness thereof, they are one-eyed, or 
deaf, or go upon crutches. And if vou 
are determined in any event to take on 
a genius, you had best make up your 
mind to this. : 

Business is the usual field for the Aver- 


wove os 
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age Man, because success in business calls 
for less luck and more law than success 
that depends upon the recognition of some 
extraordinary talent. Business is for aver- 
age people. The great business organiza- 
tions of the world are based upon the law 
Of averages. 

Which brings us to the next point, that 
the Average Man has a better chance for 
success, for worldly success, for what we 


call Getting On, as well as for attaining a. 


strong character. 

‘The old ideas of heroes and hero-wor- 
ship cling to us. It is amusing to see the 
efforts of interviewers and biographers to 
make of every successful man a Napoleon, 
a wonderfully, peculiarly gifted son of 
woman. Asa rule he is not. He owes 
his attainment to the fact that he is not 
a natural-born genius, that he is an 
Average Man, and hence sticks to the 
rules of the game. He is well-balanced, 
canny, shrewd, of good judgment, and 
sound common sense. For common 


sense is the best kind of sense. 
Occasionally some daring speculator 
succeeds, some man wins a fortune by a 
stroke of genius or windfall of luck. But 
ninety-nine out of a hundred of those 
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who depend upon such things fail. The 
highways of life are strewn with the 
wrecks of "exceptional people." 

Success, real success, is not a gamble. 
It has some elements of luck in it, no 
doubt; but in the main it is a straight 
game, and the winners are those who 
take the pains to learn it and who play 
it intelligently. 


EN like F. W. Woolworth, who built 

up a great fortune by five and ten 
cent stores, or Marshall Field, the dry- 
oods merchant who created a marvelous 
usiness organization, or P. D. Armour, 
who in his day was probably the greatest 
merchant in the world, were conspicu- 
ously Average Men; that is, they won by 
a thorough knowledge of their task, by 
attention to details, by perfection of 
organization, and by that same nice 
balance of courage and prudence which 
characterizes thousands of business men 
throughout the world. They succeeded 
precisely as the leading banker or grocer 
of your town succeeds, plus opportunity. 
hey had ability of a high order. But 

it was the same kind of ability the Aver- 
age Man has, the same kind you have. 


Sid Says: 
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It was not some strange, supernatural 
quality. 

There is a good deal of humbug and 
fiction in the theory of the superman. 
The great men of history have been 

roducts of their times. They were 

rne up by the great wave of humanity; 
and if there had been no wave they would 
not have been borne so high. 

You find the Wright Brothers, and 
Edison, and Elias Howe among a nation 
of inventive Yankees, not in Turkey. 
Socrates was the flower growing upon the 
stem of a remarkable civilization. Leo- 
nardo and Rafael were but the best of a 
great number of artists that approached 
them; they appeared in Italy, and in the 
age of the Renaissance, not in Kansas, 
in IgI9. Gai 

Woolworth made his success in chain 
stores. It is no disparagement to his 
ability to say that he but represented 
the time of fruition of a very general 
growth in the commercial world. For 
there are many other notable chain store 
enterprises. In fact, there are several 
such concerns whose yearly turnover 1s 
over one hundred thousand dollars. There 
are more than five (Continued on page 147) 


1 Y J HAT is genius? Nobody knows. Sometimes it 
is a fancy name hung onto folks after they have 
made a wonderful achievement. I have known 

a man to go pegging along for years, working hard and 

thinking hard, but making no spectacular success. Then, 

all of a sudden, things seem to “break for him” and he 
wins out on,a big scale. About that time his friends be- 
gin to whisper that he is a genius. They don't know 
what they mean when they use the word. Ask them and 
they cannot define it. All they know is that it sounds 


the description given anybody who lands at the top. 
So they apply it freely, even sickishly, with the result 
that the one so described often takes it seriously, leaves 
off work, tries to live on his name, and becomes a dub. 

'There are business geniuses, scientific geniuses, 


been my lot to know dozens of writing geniuses. Many 
of them are wonders. Their skill is amazing. Lord 
Macaulay used the phrase **the miracle of genius." It 
is a good phrase, for the feats performed by human be- 
ings of superlative ability are truly miraculous. I was 
talking a while ago with a great fiction writer. I asked 
him to tell me exactly how he writes a story. He in- 
sists that the thing writes itself! He says that he bangs 
it out on a typewriter—so fast that he hardly knows 
where the story comes from. It seems to come to him 
from some unknown, unseen source. It is as if he had 
intercepted a wireless message not intended for him. 


Genus burns—but only so long 
as the power 1s turned on 


complimentary, costs nothing, and that it usually is ` 


theatrical geniuses, and geniuses of every kind. It has . 


He asked me if I could explain it. I couldn't—but I 
told him that I thought he was nothing but a stenogra- 
pher for God. “That is it exactly,” he replied; “but I 
find that if I don’t stay on the job and keep the wires 
open I don’t get any dictation.” 

Keep the wires open! Stay on the job! Work! That 
is the answer, for geniuses and all the rest of us. Right 
now I have on my desk a letter in which the writer refers 
to himself as “a man of genius,” and boasts that he al- 
ways knew he would make good. The man who wrote 
me that letter is mistaken about himself. In his heart 
he must realize it. He is not making good, and he knows 
that I know it. Some years ago he showed signs of bein£ 
what I call a one-cylinder genius—talented, yes, im a im- 
ited way. If he had kept his nose right down to the grind- 
stone he would have done mighty well. Buthedidrn*«, He 
began, instead, to think of himself (and even to refer to 
himself!) as a “man of genius." That finished him- 
Ever since then his one cylinder has been going *- kee- 
putt, kee-putt, kee-peter.” . 

Doctor Crane pointsout that the world’s great achieve- 
ments are performed not by geniuses but by average 
men. He is dead right. And the reason is that the aver- 
age man knows that he must work. So he flies at it and 
does his job, while the genius often relies too Much on 
i» native talents, and, failing to apply himself, talls 

own. 

The genius is safe while he keeps at his job. en he 
buys a mirror and begins to admire himself—he’s th rough: 
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The ‘Theatrical Sensation 


of Springtown 


Eleanor Mason, aged 16, plays Juliet, and Andy Christensen, 
the meat man’s boy, plays Romeo 


By Bess Streeter Aldrich 


Author of “The Mason Family Now on Exhibition," in the November number 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY NORMAN ROCKWELL 


O ONE ever spoke of Eleanor 
Mason as being pretty. Kather- 
ine was of a Madonna-like 
sweetness and Marcia was un- 
debatably lovely. Eleanor was 
neither of these; but she was merry- 
hearted, and a merry heart maketh a 
cheerful countenance. Instead of being 
the possessor of large, luminous eyes like 
the other girls, she had smaller, twinkling 
ones, like Mother's. Most people laugh 
first with their mouths, but when any- 
thing pleased Eleanor, which was about 
four hundred times a day, there came a 
little crinkling at the corner of her lids so 
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that her eyes seemed to laugh before their 
mirth communicated itself to her generous 
mouth. 

Of the three girls she had always been 
the most hoydenish. Many an old lady in 
Springtown could testify to having been 
nearly frightened out of her wits at the 
diabolical speed with which Eleanor 
Mason rode a bicycle. She could hold her 
own in baseball and she was the star guard 
of the high-school basket-ball team. 

Clothes she considered mere articles of 
apparel, worn from the necessity of being 
decently covered. It was sometimes re- 
called in the family that once, to give 


Eleanor more pride in her clothes, 
Mother had sent her to Lizzie Beadle, the 
town seamstress, with two nice pieces of 
serge and the instructions to plut both 
dresses herself. On the way Eleanor had 
encountered Junior and a crowd of neigh- 
borhood boys, who wanted her to pitch 
for them. She had rushed up to the house 
of the Beadle lady, thrust the bundle in 
the door and called out,“ Make ’em just 
alike, Miss Beadle," and taken herself off 
to the more glowing pleasures of the 
Mason cow pasture. 

Boys she looked upon simply as the 
male of the species, somewhat to be 
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envied for having been endowed by 
the gods with stronger right arms 
and an apparent aptitude for mathe- 
matics, denied to Eleanor herself. 

To be sure, there was a Land of Ro- 
mance, but it was peopled with no one she 
had really ever seen. The Prince and the 
Sleeping Béauty were there, and Laurie 
and Amy from the pages of “Little 
Women,” and Babbie and the little 
minister. If there occasionally walked 
someone in the shadowy forest that 
seemed to belong to her, alone, he was too 
far away and vague to take on any sem- 
blance of reality. 

Then came Miss Buckwalter, one of the 
new high-school teachers. Miss Buck- 
walter’s mind contained a great many 
convolutions that had been made by 
romantic experiences. Her life, so far, had 
been divided, like all Gaul, into three 
parts, which centered respectively about 
the following characters: 

I. The man she had wanted to marry. 

2. 'The man who had wanted to marry 
her. 

3. The man she was going to marry. 


ISS BUCKWALTER taught the 
English Literature class. And be- 
cause she was capable of making an extra 
credit, Eleanor Mason, sixteen. and a 
qur was scheduled to take English 
iterature with the seniors. From this 


class Miss Buckwalter organized the 


s à 


Shakespeare Club, and so cleverly did she 
manipulate matters that when the mem- 


bers signed the constitution—which docu- : 


ment was nearly as long and serious-look- 
ing as the Peace Pact—it was discovered 
there were just fourteen members, evenly 
divided as to sex. 

“That will give them more interest in 
the club," said Miss Buckwalter. Which 
deduction showed amazing wisdom. 

The Shakespeare Club met every other 
Friday night in Miss Buckwalter's prett 
suite of rooms. And, to make the clu 
mofe attractive to the young people, she 
served refreshments. Ón the way home 
after the first meeting, tall, lanky Frank 
Marston said, gosh, he wished she'd speed 
up a little on the eats, that the part of his 
wafer that didn't stick in his teeth flew 
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down the front of his coat. But, take it all 
in all, the club flourished like the cedars 
of Lebanon. 

Thereafter, Eleanor Mason’s language 
was not the language of her forebears. 
From morning until night she dropped 
sayings of the Immortal Bard. She 
answered every innocent question with a 
flippant Stratford-on-Avon answer. The 
family accepted it as they had the measles, 
an epidemic that, heaven willing, would 
be over some day. 

After school hours, immediately: follow- 
ing the banging of the front door, they 
would hear, “ ‘Oh, Jupiter, how weary are 
my spirits!’” 

To Father’s grumbling about Old Man 
Smith not doing the fall spading to suit 
him, Eleanor said: 
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“Fret till your proud heart break. 

Go, show your slaves how choleric you are, 

And make your bondsmen tremble.” 

A piece of gossip from Junior brought 
forth ‘‘ Peace! Fool! Where learned you 
that?” 

When Tillie came in to say that she 
believed on her soul when she lifted that 
wash water she had strained her back, 
Eleanor told her jauntily that the quality 
of mercy was not strained, that it drop- 
peth as the gentle dew from heaven upon 
the earth beneath. 

Tillie was disgruntled. “Can’t that 
girl talk sense lately?” she wanted to 
know. 

* Never mind her, Tillie,” Father said. 
“She’s only with us in the flesh—her 
spirit is living with the great international 

t who cornered the market. ” 

“Well, couldn’t he a-wrote so white 
folks could understand him?” Tillie res 
torted acridly. Which, if you stop to 
think about it, wasn’t such a foolish 
question after all. . 

Aside from these poetic 
flights, Eleanor was apparently 
unchanged. Mother watched 
her covertly to ascertain wheth- 
er the boy question had pre- 
sented itself. But, and care 
free, after every qd meeting 
Eleanor would bring in the 
half-dozen young people who 
lived nearest, and ose thev 
would eat large quantities of 
sandwiches in the Mason kitch- 
en. But, “Better a lot of eating 
in the kitchen than a little 
sweethearting on the porch," 
was Mother's motto. 

'Then came great expecta- 
tions. The club was to give a 
play. Miss Buckwalter evolved 
the idea that it would make a 
great hit, be good training for 
the students, and bring in a 
mint of money for the school 
library. Thereupon she chose 
* Romeo and Juliet." And be- 
cause of Eleanor Mason's keen 
intelligence, and the fact that 
her father was president of the 
school board and would appre- 
ciate the honor, Miss Buck- 
walter selected her for pure 
She might have spared herself 
any pains on account of the 
latter reason, for a duck's back was not 
more impervious to water than Father to 
the fact that he had been highly honored. 


MOTHER was disgusted. "I'm pro- 
LVA voked through and through," she 
told Father. For twenty-six years Father 
had been her exhaust pipe. ‘‘* Romeo and 
iue How perfectly silly! I talked to 
Miss Jenkins—she's so sensible—she 
didn't approve either, said she suggested 
*Merchantof Venice,’ or 'AsYou Like It,’ as 
lesser evils; but a road company gave thc 
‘Merchant’ here not long ago, and Miss 
Buckwalter said she couldn't fix a good 
Forest of Arden when the trees were bare. 
She claims she will cut the play a great 
deal—but think of that balcony scene!" 
Mother threw up her hands despairingly. 
“Well, I'll not interfere; but you mark my 
word, Henry, Eleanor will get foolish 
notions in her head. Why, Father, she’s 
only sixteen." 

“Well, haven't I heard somewhere that 
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the original Miss Capulet was fourteen?" 

Seeing that Mother was too much per- 
turbed to answer him, Father said cheer- 
fully, “Oh, I wouldn't worry, Mother. 
Eleanor's the most sensible girl we've got, 
and the teacher will be there with them." 
Father was one of those old-fashioned 
souls who think, optimistically, that the 
teacher, like the king, can do no wrong. 
But Mother, having taught school her- 
self, knew that teachers were of the earth 
earthy. 

Comes now Andrew Christensen. Andy 
had arrived with his parents at Ellis 
Island from a small country noted for 
dairy products, some fifteen years before. 
And now, at nineteen, to prove that he 
was a genuine American, he dressed in the 
most faddish clothes and specialized in 


slang. In fact he was so much a man of 
the world that, so far as girls were con- 
cerned, he seldom deigned to waste his 
fragrance on the desert air of Springtown, 
preferring, at ball games, to flaunt various 
out-of-town girls before his classmates. 
Mornings before school and on Saturdays 
he worked in Thompson's combined gro- 
cery and meat market. He was big and 
blond and good-looking. And he was 
Romeo. 

Rehearsals began. To Miss Buck- 
walter's disappointment, Eleanor Mason 
was not getting as much out of her part as 
she had anticipated. Words? Eleanor 
could reel them all off at the first rehear- 
sal. But when she said, ** ‘Wherefore art 
thou Romeo? What's Montague? Is it nor 
hand nor foot? (Continued on page 188) 


Liquid-like, dulcet-toned, dripped 
Juliet's: 


‘Good night, good night, parting is 
such sweet sorrow 

That I shall say good night till it 

be morrow.” 


Some Facts About Tuberculosis 
Which Everybody Ought to Know 


By Stanley M. Rinehart, M. D. 


OCTOR RINEHART is a Pittsburgh phy- 

sician. For many years he was connected 
with the State Department of Health of Penn- 
syloania. During the war, he was in the army as 
a tuberculosis specialist, having charge of all 
chronic chest conditions at Camp Sherman, both 
in the camp and in the base hospital. Later he 
was connected with the reconstruction work done 
Sor the benefit of tuberculous soldiers in military 
hospitals all over the United States. 

octor Rinehart’s wife is Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart, the famous novelist. Tue EDITOR. 


OU probably know that “T. 

B.” is short for Pulmonary 

Tuberculosis. Just as we often 

refer to certain persons by their 

initials, so doctors, nurses, and 
even many victims of the 
disease, call it T. B., and 
thus save both time and 
breath. 

You may not be a T. B. 
yourself, nor have had a case 
in your family. But you can 
doubtless name a dozen 
households in your own ac- 
quaintance which have been 
visited by the scourge. If 
you have not had some anx- 
lous times about yourself, or 
about some member of your 
family, you are one among 
a thousand. 

And yet, although we 
think and talk a great deal 
about T. B., most persons 
have vague and mistaken 
ideas about it. Even the 
medical profession has been 
learning new things about 
it—and very recently, too. 
They are things which every- 
body ought to know. 

To begin with, here are 
a few facts which will proba- 
bly surprise at least some 
of you: 

uberculosis is the most 
prevalent disease in the 
world, but pulmonary tu- 
berculosis is only one form 
of it. It may attack any 
tissue in the body, including 
the bones or joints, and the brain and 
spinal cord. 
, Even T. B., or the pulmonary form, 
is much more widespread than is com- 
monly supposed. Many persons have it 
and do not know they are sick. 

It is the most curable disease in the 
world. The vast majority of those who 
have it recover. In nearly every com- 
munity there are persons, oldest inhabi- 
tants, who will tell you, if you have time 
to listen, that forty years ago Doctor 
So-and-so told them they had consump- 
tion and were doomed to an early grave! 
The point of the anecdote is that Doctor 


So-and-so has died long since, while the 
oldest inhabitant is still living and tri- 
umphant. That is what appeals to the 
oldest inhabitant; but the real point is 
that in all probability Doctor So-and-so 
was entirely right! These “oldest in- 
habitants" did have pulmonary tubercu- 
losis, but have recovered. : 

T. B. is rarely acquired after child- 
hood; and it is almost never inherited. 

It is so frequently simulated by other 
diseases that there is often great difficulty 
in recognizing it. Ás it is not infectious— 
with certain reservations—our attitude 
toward those who have it has been wrong. 
We need not fear them. 

For the same reason that they do not 
infect other adults. the T. B. has no more 


Why Children 


Are More Easily Infected 


O 


Than Older People 


right, and no less, to institutional treat- 
ment at public expense than one afflicted 
with any other chronic lung disease. We 
can go even further: he has no more right 
to such treatment than the citizen who 
has any other chronic condition. 

The one exception to this is that the 
person who has T. B. should be removed 
from contact with children. 

You must remember that infants and 
children are susceptible to the infection 
because they have not yet developed 
what is called immunity, which means a 
fighting antagonism to it. Those of us 
who have survived beyond the period of 


NE very important point made 
by Doctor Rinehart is this: 


“The person who has T. B. should be 
removed from contact with children. 
“You must remember that infants and 

children are susceptible to the infection 
because they have not yet developed what 
is called immunity, which means a fight- 
ing antagonism to it. Those of us whohave 
survived beyond the period of adolescence 
have been triumphant in so many conflicts 
with the germ that we are, under normal 7 
conditions, immune. It is the children 
with whom we are the most concerned, T. B. 
children and young people." 


adolescence have been triumphant in so 
many conflicts with the germ that we are, 
under normal conditions, immune. It is 
the children with whom we are the most 
concerned, children and young people. 

These are a few of the facts which our 
experience with young men in the army 
helped to prove and to disseminate: 

t one of the base hospitals there was 
a large ward given over to the treatment 
of chronic pulmonary diseases. Half of 
this ward was occupied by T. B.'s, and 
the other half by victims of other condi- 
tions of the lungs. On the T. B. side 
there was a young farmer from Ohio who 
had grown steadily worse for weeks. One 
day, when his vitality had reached its 
lowest ebb, the surgeon came to him 
with cheering news: 

"Tve decided that you 
haven't tuberculosis," he 
said, "and I'll have you 
moved over with the non- 
T. B.'s.” 

The boy's wan face was lit 
by the first ray of hope that 
had brightened it in weeks. 
He was moved, and at once 
began to improve. Hope 
had revived, and hope had 
tipped the scales in his fa- 
vor. Eventually he was dis- 
charged to his home, with 
a reasonable chance of ulti- 
mate recovery. 

This incident is not re- 
lated to illustrate the in- 
fluence of mind over mat- 
ter, which within certain 
limitations is obvious. It is 
told to emphasize the fatal- 
istic attitude so generally 
prevalent toward tubercu- 
losis. And also it points 
out the difficulty, even to 
physicians, of distinguishing 
tuberculosis from certain 
other lung conditions. 
is an ancient 
enemy, but it was not until 
1882 that the tubercle ba- 
cillus was discovered. Now 
when a great criminal has 
been caught, the police and 
the public at once try to prove him guilty 
of more crimes than he could possibly 
have committed. It is so in the case of 
The People vs. Tubercle Bacillus. On some 
counts he is not guilty. But he will “get 
his" if he is convicted on the others. Let 
us consider a few facts in his favor: 

First, then, Tubercle Bacillus is not 
guilty of causing all the lung conditions 
with which he is charged. The evidence 
is often only circumstantial. And, be- 
sides, we now know that many similar 
crimes were committed by Old Man 
Streptococcus, one of the pus germs. He 
was especially (Continued on page 130) 
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The Same Old Corker 


A story of faith—and works 
By Alice Garland Steele 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 


HEN old Mr. Gridley, 

assistant cashier at the 

“People’s Loan and Trust,’ 

began to overhear, in the 

big outer office, fragmen- 
tary allusions to young Saunders, of the 
branch bank up-town, he drew down his 
grizzled eyebrows and did a sum in mental 
arithmetic. 

In other words, he added up what he 
knew, and subtracted half that he heard, 
and let young Saunders, for the time be- 
ing, equal the remainder. Of course there 
was an unknown quantity; and that was 
what old Mr. Gridley determined to find 
out. 
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Mr. Gridley's wisdom lay in the fact 
that he realized there always is an un- 
known quantity in every man 
woman. It is the thing that makes 
thieves and saints and prophets and 
martyrs; also ordinary business men and 
church members in good and regular 
standing. 

Old Mr. Gridley had not exactly O. K.'d 
the move when they skip our per- 
fectly good men and picked young Saun- 
ders for the management of the “Branch.” 
The Branch was young; and the same 
thing was the matter with Saunders. Mr. 
Gridley, having turned both iron gray 
and iron clad in the service, merely looked 
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up over his glasses with non-committal 
eyes when young Saunders, flushed with 
victory, and with high lights on his face, 
walked up to the assistant cashier to say 

“It’s the biggest thing, you know,” 
said young Saunders, "that has ever 
happened to me—the Company trusting 
me with a job like this. I realize that, 
Mr. Gridley." 

"How's that?" said old Mr. Gridley, 
almost as if he had not heard. “I thought 
somebody had trusted you with a bigger 
proponon ance before, Saunders.” 

oung Saunders looked at him con- 
fusedly an instant. 


The Same Old Corker, by ALICE GARLAND STEELE 


“I refer," said old Gridley, “to the 
day you were born.” : 

Mr. Gridley was old-fashioned; youn 
Saunders was not. Any way you locked 
at him, from his well-brushed hair to his 
silk socks, he was up to date. But he 
caught, in a dim sort of way, old Mr. 
Gridley’s meaning; the assistant cashier 
was referring to the thing every mother’s 
son of us holds in trust—from God! 

"| get you," said young Saunders 
lightly, though with heightened color. 
“Seems I’m a trustworthy person all 
around!" He was smiling that cocksure 
smile of his as he passed on down the 
length of the office. But old Mr. Gridley, 
staring after him, only grunted when 
Bennett, one of the men who had been 
skipped, made a sharply staccato com- 
ment: 

“That fellow.always was a lucky stew! 
All he has to do is hold his mouth open 
and somebody comes along with a spoon- 
ful of jam!” 

“H’m!” Old Mr. Gridley fixed his 
sharp eyes on Bennett. “Has a sweet 
tooth, hey?” 

“I’m not acquainted with his tastes,” 
said Bennett testily; “all I know about 
'em is they're expensive.” 

"And young Saunders is willing to pay 
the price?" Mr. Gridley was refilling his 
fountain pen. 

“We all pay," Bennett spoke from a 
profound gloom. “My taste happened 
to run to a wife and kids and a garden; 
and I’ve got to go home to-night and set 
out two dozen tomato plants in this rain" 

Old Gridley relaxed, suddenly, into 
something like a smile. “If you go on 
telling me of any more investments like 
those, Bennett, I’ll begin to think you're 
what you call a ‘lucky stew’ yourself" 

Young Saunders had been “picked” by 
Seely, the third vice president. There was 
always a chance with Seely if you made 
good; and young Saunders had certainly 
made od in the spectacular manner 

pular with the rising generation. He 
hag made a very clever speech at the 
company’s annual dinner; he had estab- 
lished an A-1 record for capacity; and he 
had written a paper for the “Bankers’ 
and Brokers’ Journal” formulating an 
ingenious system of . trust tabulation 
which one or two big companies immedi- 
ately adopted. It had elicited a com- 
mendatory note from no less a personage 
in banking affairs than Cyrus P. Hum- 
mel, and that clinched the matter for 
Seely; young Saunders was taken over for 
the Branch. 


OL? GRIDLEY got rather used, in 
those first months, to seeing young 
Saunders’s name tacked to some requisi- 
tion, generally for new furnishings. But 
when Murgatroyd, who paid the com- 
pany’s bills, went up in the air about it, 
the assistant cashier lifted his glasses and 
said irritably: 

“Can’t you see it’s his only chance, 
man—to make a few mistakes!" 

He said it just like that, prowling a 
little. But there was a note of insistence 
in his voice, about giving young Saunders 
his chance and realizing all at once, with 
a certain grim determination, that he 
meant the boy to have it! 

Murgatroyd stood staring back at him. 
“How do you make that out?” 

Old Gridley frowned back at Murga- 


troyd. “Because,” he said, “it’s the only 
way most of us learn anything—by doing 
some fool thing and having it rubbed into 
us hard.” And he added, a little more 
gently, “You let young Saunders work 
this thing out for himself, Murgatroyd.” 
“You mean”—Murgatroyd’s long neck 
was gesturing nervously inside his collar— 
“let C. P. Hummel work it out for him! 
Holy smoke! don't you think I'm on to 
that situation? Talk about paddling your 
own canoe! If you happen to have a pair 
of blue eyes and an expressive blond cow- 
lick you don't have to. Some financier 
with an only daughter invites you into 
his motor boat and shoots you up-stream 
while the rest of the wor stays behind 
and paddles like hell!" Murgatroyd 
wiped his brow. “I’m not trying to be 
profane, sir, Im just stating the case 
etween our new Branch manager and his 
backer. That's all." 


MR SRIDLEY, about to puta uestion, 
caught himself up stiffly and nodded 
a curt dismissal. “All right, Murgatroyd,” 
he said and bent his grizzled brows on his 
letter file. He had been going to ask 
about C. P. Hummel's daughter! What 
stopped him was that he suddenly re- 
membered she was another thing that 
young Saunders must work out for him- 
self. 

After this it was a matter of coincidence 
that whenever any comment was made 
about the Branch, old Mr. Gridley hap- 
pened to hear it. He had wonderful old 
ears; and lips that had learned to keep 
silence. He began to realize grimly that 
young Saunders was making mistakes; 
little, personal ones, such as staying out 
too long for his lunches and spending 
rather a high percentage of his salary on 
dinners. 

In old Mr. Gridley's time a young man 
who had a record to make made it during 
the day and went to bed early. But young 
Saunders, flushed and good-looking, was 
equal to night work, also, of a varied and 
elaborate kind. Once, Mr. Gridley, going 
home after an evening spent in finding a 
head and tail for little Crimmins's ledger, 
met young Saunders coming out of the 
Ritz with a half-blown bud in his button- 
hole and another hanging on his arm. 

“I—I want you to know Miss Hummel," 
said young Saunders hastily. But he 
hadn't given him half a chance; for a 
minute later, old Gridley saw them getting 
into a reckless-looking: car which had 
stood all the time at the curb with its 
head up, its nose in the air, and young 
Saunders's initials on its chest. 

Old Mr. Gridley set his lips and grunted. 
He felt that he could have shaken young 
Saunders with infinite zest. “Tomfool!” 
muttered old Mr. Gridley. “Young tom- 
fool! A salary of eighteen hundred, and 
going in for his own car!” 

It put him in bad humor for a week; and 
when he called down old Tim, the night 
watchman, for poking a hole in his silk 
umbrella, and told little Crimmins to go 
and watch a chicken scratch and then 
make the entries in his ledger, nobody in 
the office guessed that young Saunders 
was to blame. 

His next version of young Saunders 
came after a directors’ meeting. Seely 
came out of it with two high-colored spots 
on his smooth. cheeks, and sent for the 
assistant cashier. 
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“Gridley, I am going to ask you to 
manage a—a rather delicate matter.” 

Old Mr. Gridley stood erect. 

"We want someone to go over the books 
at the Branch. Not a—regular account- 
ant"—the third vice president was flush- 
ing slightly—'" you understand?” 

Old Mr. Gridley's eyelids flickered. 
"You want me to verify the accounts?" 

“Exactly.” 

There was a moment of silence. It 
seemed suddenly as if young Saunders 
stood between them, wih his curly head 
thrown back a little, and that contagious, 
cocksure smile. 

“We have no reason—that is,” Seely 
finished it hastily, “we will be more satis- 
fied to have your O. K.” 

Mr. Gridley bent his head ever so 
slightly, He knew, as well as Seely, what his 
“O. K.” stood for to the Company. It 
would be bond enough, if he gave it, for 
young Saunders to go on for the rest of 

is life. 

“And—there is no need to notify them, 
Gridley. Just take any time convenient 
to you this week.” 

“Then I think,” said old Mr. Gridley 
dryly, “I would prefer spending an 
evening there, alone.” 

“Precisely!” The third vice president 
showed evident relief, but his manner, as 
old Mr. Gridley passed out into the corri- 
dor, was still uncertain. It was almost as 
if that third party to their little interview, 
young Saunders, was still between them, 
keeping them from putting it into words. 


ON FRIDAY night there was moon- 
light. It lit up the facade of the little 
concrete structure up-town until old Mr. 
Gridley, staring back at it, had a strange 
fancy: it was as if it had caught and held 
something that belonged to young Saun- 
ders—that cocksure smile that goes with 
youth! It struck the assistant cashier with 
a queer insistence, and yet he knew all the 
time that it was lying! 

Perhaps it was moonlight also, picking 
out the high lights on his rugged old face, 
that made it seem strangely hollowed. 
He had come out of the vaults like a grim 
old gargoyle; but climbing up the fiche 
of stone steps to the office floor, past the 
closed elevator, his eyes suddenly wavered 
and looked out of the barred windows on 
that nebulous, moonlit way. Mr. Gridley 
was old, yet it seemed for an instant as if 
he were looking to a time when he would 
be older still. 

“We must just drop off and let the 
youngsters take our places," muttered 
2d Mr. Gridley; “and if they are not 

t— 

He felt suddenly that God Almighty 
was putting a problem up to him to solve; 
one of the problems that keeps angels and 
archangels guessing! 

He lived in a quiet old brownstone 
front in the Sixties, and slept every night 
from eleven to six-thirty as one who owed 
no debt to his fellow man. But instead of 
turning down his own street he kept on, 
working up a great pace with those stiff 
old legs of his, till he struck a huge apart- 
ment house, built and run especially for 
young men who, like young Saunders, 
were anxious to prove to the rest of the 
family that they were able to “go it alone.” 

Young Saunders was not at home. The 
dark-faced youth of the elevator seemed 
slightly amused at the idea that young 
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Saunders could possibly think of turning 
in any night at ten-thirty; but old Mr. 
Gridley, it seemed, was willing to wait. 

“If you’ve got a bill,” finally suggested 
the elevator genius, “it ain’t a mite of use 
waitin’, he suhtainly won’t pay up.” 

Mr. Gridley lifted his keen old eyes. 
“All the same,” he said quietly, “1’ll wait, 
thank you.” 

The elevator man considered. “Tell 
de truth," he admitted, “yo’ll have yo’ 
trouble for yo’ pains—he’s gone to Mr. 
Hummel’s place on the Sound. Yas, suh; 
he goes mostly fo’ week ends; leaves by 
the five-forty from Grand Central.” 

Old Mr. Gridley stood still a moment. 
“Then I'll not wait,” he said, just as 
quietly, and went out into the moonlit 
street again, with his shoulders bent a 
D like a man who was really growing 
old. 

He went back to the vaults and the 
moonlight. There were things to be done, 
certain columns of figures to add—and 
things to subtract. He stayed there, 
among the rustling papers, over the 
ledgers, finding, with his practiced old 
hand, combinations to open up doors that 
glittered with a fretwork of steel and 
bronze—and it seemed to him that he was 
dissecting the souls of the men who made 
up that little office force. They were laid 
bare for him, from Quayle, who used a 
rotten system of figuring, to Dobbins, 
trying desperately hard to prove that his 
gray matter was increasing, and worth 
$17.50 a week to the company. He could 
see them all: Merkle, with paper cuffs on 
to help keep down the laundry bill for his 
little wife in Nutley; and Cady, who sold 
fresh eggs on the side to prove that it 
paid for a suburbanite to keep chickens; 
and young Saunders— 

Old Mr. Gridley stopped long at young 
Saunders. It was hurting him to know 
that there was only one thing for it—he 
must probe young Saunders to the soul 
and—and turn the knife! 


WHEN at last he came up the stone 
steps again and got out under the 
stars there was a faint glow in the east, of 
morning. Old Mr. Gridley, his eyes 
bright, met it full in the face. He would 
go home and turn in for an hour or so, 
and then 'phone Seely that he wouldn't be 
down tll Monday, that he was taking the 
week-end off. He had made up his mind. 
A long, long time ago two boys had fought 
and bled and made up again outside of 
Public School 45. He had been one of 
them—and C. b Hummel had been the 
other. He was going to wire Cyrus and 
hunt up his place on the Sound. 

Incidentally, o!d Mr. Gridley had done 
something else. 

He had O. K.'d the accounts at the 
Branch! 

Old Mr. Gridley’s first glimpses of the 
Hummel place were kaleidoscopic: cement 
driveway, cedars shaved to precise hum- 
mocks, tennis courts, more driveway, 
wicker chairs filled with chiffon or white 
flannel, and a big figure in a Panama hat 
taking up the foreground. 

Old Mr. Gridley, climbing stiffly out 
of the limousine, had found with his keen 
eves the point, for him, of the whole 
picture: a girl in a pink sweater outlined 
against the cliffs beyond the house, and 
by her side young Saunders, with his head 
thrown back. He turned from it to clasp, 
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for the first time in years, the hand of the 
boy he had licked in front of a red brick 
schoolhouse. 

“By Jove, Gridley, I appreciate this 
visit!" 

Old Gridley couldn't say anything. He 
felt too much stirred by memories. 

Later, in a room looking over the Sound, 
they grew, both of them, articulate. 

"Why the dickens didn't you marry, 
Gridley? I remember there was a girl." 

"Well, you see, Cyrus, she married 
mene else. She—married Willy Saun- 

ers. . 

C. P. Hummel stared. "That's a queer 
thing, Gridley. His son is here." 

Old Mr. Gridley nodded. “What do 
you think of him, Cyrus?" His eyes were 
Intent. 

*"H'ml^ C. P. Hummel shot out his 
underjaw. “I’ve been taking six months 
to decide that question; and I've decided 
—not much." 


THE assistant cashier stirred in the 
depths of the big leather chair. “Why?” 

“Because he hasn't made good.” C. P. 
Hummel waved his fat hand. The color in 
his face had deepened. 

Old Mr. Gridley regarded the ponderous 
form of his old friend. “What do you 
call ‘making good,’ Cyrus?” 

C. P. Hummel grunted. “Look here,” 
he said, “I'll tell you. I ran across him a 

ear ago, and I liked him first rate. He 

ad pep. He had enough gray matter, 
provided he used it right, to head a 
company. Well, I knew Seely, down in 
your joint, and I knew Prendergast, and 
i got them to give young Saunders a 
chance. But he made a mistake right in 
the beginning. He—decided he'd like to 
marry my daughter, Polly." 

“And you turned him down?” 

C. P. Hummel glared. “Turned him 
down nothing! I was foolish enough to 
talk good business, seeing they both care 
so much, and set a price!" 

“That was foolish, Cyrus.” 

“Of course. But I did it. I told him 
he could have my little girl when he could 
show me a check book with five figures 
and a dot after ’em, and prove he’d made 
the money on his own.” 

“Why didn’t you say earned it?” said 
old Mr. Gridley. 

C. P. Hummel stared. 

“Because, you see, there’s a difference 
between making it and earning it, Cyrus. 
You’ve made millions, but perhaps you 
haven’t earned a red cent.” 

“Well—you’re the same old corker!" 

Old Gridley shook his head. "You've 
speculated,” he said quietly, “and come 
out at the big end. You've put a lot of 
things across. You're a big figure and an 
impressive one, Cyrus; but—you're not a 
fine one, and I think, if you had had a 
son — 

“By Jove!” C. P. Hummel was pulling 
at his collar. "By jove, Gridley, are you 
egging me on to pay back that licking? 
Because you sound like it, right now!" 

Old Mr. Gridley smiled. **Cyrus," he 
said, a trifle unsteadily, “you have been— 
the biggest romance in my life except one; 
but I'm not going to lie to my own soul 
and call you a colossus. Now go on and 
tell me about young Saunders." 

C. P. Hummel made a gesture. "That's 
all there is to it,” he said tersely. “A 
month ago he showed me the five hgures; 


but, somehow, I feel like going back on my 
bargain, and I told him so. What do you 
think that young fellow said? He stood 
there, with his head up and said: ‘You 
can’t do that, sir. I’ve made sacrifices 
for Polly—and I mean to get her happi- 
ness out of it, even though I lose out 
myself? What do you know about that 
for nerve?” 

“I wouldn't," said old Mr. Gridley 
slowly, “call it nerve, Cyrus; it sounds to 
me more like—despair.”” 

“Huh!” 

There was silence a moment. Finally 
old Mr. Gridley spoke again. 

“Cyrus,” he said, “I am going to tell 
you something. I came out here partly 
to meet an old and valued friend; and 
partly to see—Millie's son. If you could 
manage a message to him—he is on the 
tennis court, I think—so that I might 
see him for a few minutes alone in here, 
and have a word—" 

C. P. Hummel, turning a little, looked 
curiously at the assistant cashier. It was 
a straight look, and old Mr. Gridley met 
it straightly, but he did not give any- 
thing away. C. P. Hummel's eyes shot a 
gleam. He drew, from the vest pocket of 
his Palm Beach suit, one of his big 
pne then he reached over and touched a 

ell. 

"You're the same old corker," he 
growled. “Talk about putting things 
over! I'm a good guesser, Henry, but I 
haven't ever seen to the bottom of you 

et!” He turned to give a concise order. 
*Go to the tennis court, Parker, and ask 
young Saunders to step into thz palm 
room." He looked back at old Gridlev 
as he got ponderously to his feet. ‘Ail 
right, old pal," he said, *I'll leave you for 
a while. Go to it!" 


OL? MR. GRIDLEY, carefully ad- 
justing his spectacles, turned at the 
opening of a door. He got stiffly to his 
feet. "How are you, Saunders?” 

Young Saunders, staring back at him, 
somehow got it out: "Mr. Gridley!” 
He couldn't, however, get any further 
with it. Plainly, young Saunders had 
been taken, as the assistant cashier meant 
he should be, by surprise. And yet he 
carried it off with that high smile of his, 
with his head lifted, and thrown a little 
back. If young Saunders ever met ship- 
wreck, he would go down smiling. 

“I came out,” said old Mr. Gridley, in 
a matter-of-fact voice, “by the ten-two. 
Im not much of a hand at week-end 
visiting; but I knew, with any house 
party engineered by my old friend Hum- 
mel, I could take a chance. We went to 
the same School as your father, old P. S. 


Young Saunders said something. “My 
father? 

Old Mr. Gridley nodded. “Yes. And 
your mother. She was one of the little 
girls. You have his smile, Saunders. He 
was always cocksure about things. But 
you have your mother’s eyes.” 

Some quality in the assistant cashier’s 
voice, a suggestion of a break in it, 
arrested young Saunders. He stood quite 
still. He seemed, for the first time, to be 
counting with old Mr. Gridley as a real 
hgure in some different, more intimate 
world; as if he dared no longer limit him 
to that brass-railed cage in the People's 
Loan and Trust— (Continued on page 192) 


The Yellow Streak 


An article made up almost entirely of stories 


By Grantland Rice 


Author of “The Swelled Head," in the October number 


IS name doesn’t matter, save 
that in a certain community it 


was the synonym for game- . 


ness. Gameness and iron nerve. 

This community for two 
years had been represented by a minor 
ean ball club that had fluttered feebly 
and futilely around the bottom of the 
ladder, hopelessly outclassed, an out- 
standing pennant joke before May buds 
had expanded into June blossoms. 

The lone star on the club’s roster was 
Pitcher H , referred to just above. 

He had strength, stamina, speed, con- 
trol, curves, and apparently an unusual 
allotment of nerve, in fact all the needed 
ingredients that belong to the winning 
pitcher's art. 

Working with a tail-end combination, 
he was able to beat leading clubs with 
amazing regularity, winning as many 
victories with his misfit support as other 
pitchers were able to win with first 
division teams. 

“A good, game guy,” was the commu- 
nity’s verdict in his case. “If he were only 
pitching for a winner he would never lose a 
game." 

Two years later one of the winning 
clubs purchased his release. With this 
new machine, fighting desperately for the 
pennant, pitcher H—— proved to be a 
spectacular failure. 

“What was the trouble with this man?” 
I asked his manager some time later. 

"Nothing," he said, "nothing, except 
a yellow streak two feet wide." 

“Yellow streak?" I repeated, remem- 
bering his apparent gameness with a tail- 
end combination. 

“Yes, yellow streak,” said the manager 
again. "He was a world-beater with a 
dead-sure loser where there was nothing 
at stake; where a base on balls, a wild 
pitch or a base hit meant nothing to a 
club that was going to finish last anyhow. 
He had no responsibility there. He had a 
lot to gain, but very little to lose. Up 
with a winner, where a mistake might 
mean the loss of a pennant, he simply 
cracked. And the more important the 
series was, the worse he looked. I've 
never seen a man lose his nerve more 
completely. Under pressure he lost his 
speed, his curve, and his control. Late 
in the summer I sold him back to his old 
machine, still down in the rut. Within 
ten days he was winning again. They 
think he's a game pitcher. But I happen 
to know." . 

Was this manager correct in his de- 
ductions or his allegation? What is the 
Yellow Streak, anyway? 

To begin with, the old application of 
the phrase was pretty well demolished by 
the late war. By Yellow Streak we once 
meant the man who quit in the face of 
danger or trouble. In this war there were 


too many millions of unknowns, plain, 
common folks who had no liking for 
battle or for death, but who at the test 
walked through the red mists of dawn to 
tackle machine guns or trenches with 
all the valor of all the ages. 

Many of these would have broken 
completely under responsibility. There 
was one young lieutenant who, when he 
found that the fate of his platoon de- 

ended upon his judgment and ability, 
broke down completely in the thought 
that one mistake might mean the lives 
of many men. But this same man, later 
on, when only his own fate was at stake, 
volunteered for one of the most hazardous 
of all front line undertakings, and met 
death as an expected part of the Great 
Adventure. 

Could any man call him yellow? 

On the 26th of August, 1904, a big 
miner named Jack Munroe stood in the 
ring with James J. Jeffries in San Fran- 
cisco. Munroe was a big, powerful 
athlete who was six feet two inches tall, 
and who weighed two hundred and twenty- 
five pounds. He might have given Jef- 
fries a good, hard battle, but after a few 
seconds' sparring the big miner began to 
break arn and in the second round 
Jeffries knocked him cold and kicking in 
a pitiable exhibition of fighting. 

The verdict was that Maok was 
yellow. Ten years later Munroe went to 
another battle. This time he left in the 
uniform of the Princess Pats when the 
first Canadian contingents went to help 
hold the line. Munroe went as a volun- 
teer among the first. Shortly after this 
Munroe’s outfit was ordered to attack a 
certain hostile trench. The big miner, 
wielding an abbreviated battle-ax, was 
in the van of the assault. Leaping among 
the first few into the Huns’ stronghold 
he was a raging Berserk, a warrior from 
the lost ages, slashing his way in the for- 
ward dash until the sector remained a Ca- 
nadian prize. Munroe lost his arm in the 
war, but until wounds retired him from the 
battle line there wasn’t a finer, braver 
fighter in the world. 

If Jack Munroe was yellow, then the 
Yellow Streak has become the badge of 
courage for the fighting realm. 


HESE illustrations are offered to 

show how often the term “Yellow 
Streak” is misapplied. A nervous, high- 
strung nature may frequently crack 
beneath some heavy strain where a more 
stolid entry would go slogging along. 
And yet, at heart, the former might be 
the gamer man when it came to the hard- 
est test of exceptional valor. 

There is the case of a certain golfer 
who had an extremely nervous tempera- 
ment. In one of his matches he began to 
miss one short putt after another at a 


crucial stage of the contest, making short’ 
nervous stabs at the ball in his descent to 
defeat. He knew in his soul, understand- 
ing the way of the crowd, that the big 
gallery was calling him a quitter. Finally, 
in a wild rage, he stopped and offered to 
fight any man in the crowd. It wasn't a 
particularly heroic achievement, but he 
meant it. His nerves had gone to smash, 
but his nerve still remained intact. 

In this same line it might be mentioned 
that nerve and nerves are too frequently 
confused. Many an entry in the lists of 
time has been accused ‘of the Yellow 
Streak who, brave enough at heart, 
merely lacked control of his nervous 
system. The non-nervous temperament 
may slog along steadily without break- 
ing, meeting all conditions without a 
quiver, where some high-strung, nervous 
temperament might go to smash. It 
may be nerves, or it may be imagination. 
An ignorant, stolid type might face a 
forlorn hope without caving in, merely 
because he had no imagination that could 
visualize the difficulties ahead. And 
frequently he might make good. And in 
many of these situations a smart man 
with a keen imagination would be at a 
hopeless disadvantage. His intelligence 
and his vision would be a handicap. It 
is the story of the old line that "fools 
rush in where angels fear to tread.” 


HERE is still another noted instance 

of odd nervous forces at work: It was 
noticed that a certain major league star, 
a man with a high average, did most of 
his pitching against leading clubs. He 
seemed always to draw the hardest 
assignments in his league, and comment 
was frequently made to this effect. 

The queer part of it is that he insisted 
upon being sent against the leaders, 
balking every time he was asked to face 
one of the trailing clubs. His manager 
at first was unable to solve the mystery. 
The answer was that this pitcher figured 
that in facing trailing clubs he had little 
to gain by a victory and a lot to lose by 
defeat. This philosophy, carried to an 
extreme, made him extremely nervous in 
facing the tail-enders. The result was © 
that they beat him often enough to break 
his confidence and destroy his effective- 
ness. But against the leaders he was a 
star. To those on the outside of the 
situation he was given the worst of it in 
his assignments. The public never knew 


why. |. 
Getting back to the fallacies attached 
to the Yellow Streak again, here is the 


confession from a certain well-known 
golfer: 

“This matter of nerve or courage,” he re- 
marked, “‘is a queer thing. I had a match a 
short time ago where I was three down and 
four to play. I won (Continued on page 207) 
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How Mr. Goff Chooses 


Men for Promotion 


A talk with the president of the Cleveland Trust Company 
By Albert Sidney Gregg 


O MATTER what you may be 
doing—driving a truck, selling 

goods, keeping books, or working 

In a factory—there are two ways 

of looking at your job. One is to 

feel that you are in a treadmill, with the 
door locked. The other is to feel that you 
are part of the concern, that you can 
grow with it, that your work is not a dull 
grind, but a path alive with opportunity. 

Whatever way you look at it, you may 
be pretty sure that the boss is going to 
find it out. When he does he will put a tag 
on you, and it is mighty important to you 
that he should use the right kind of a tag. 

When I asked Frederick H. Goff to tell 
me just how he determined what tag to 
tie on an employee he gave me quite an 
illuminating answer. Goff, by the way, 
is president of the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, at Cleveland, Ohio, a great insti- 
tution, with many departments and fifteen 
branch banks. 

Hundreds of bright young men and 
young women make up the working force 
of this concern. Goff has a way of know- 
ing an astonishing amount about each of 
them, and it is quite likely that your own 
employer is equally well informed about 
your work and how you feel about it. 


“ORE of the things that causes me 
to ‘tag’ a man for promotion," said 
Goff, "is his grasp of the business as a 
whole. course he must be a success 
at his immediate task; but that is not 
quite enough. To grow he must gradually 
learn how his particular job is related to 
other jobs, and how each one is related to 
the general purpose of the institution. 

“Å young man may do good work as a 
receiving teller. But if he stops there, 
that does not satisfy me. I want him to 
grow, so that he can be moved along to 
the paving teller's cage, and then, perhaps, 
be made manager of a department. Men 
who grow by experience alone do not go 
ahead very rapidly; but those who reach 
out and profit by the experiences of others 
are the ones who make the most rapid 
advancement. 

“The next point I note in a man is his 
ability to see what should be done without 
being told. That quality naturally links 
up with the first. One who has the larger 
view will see all questions in the light of 
his larger Koowledre. 

"A man who waits for somebody to 
tell him what should be done at every 
turn does not make much of an impres- 
sion upon me. ] do not mean that he 
should rush off and act on impulse with- 
out authority. What I mean is that he 
should be ready with suggestions; should 
be able to see with his eyes and hear with 
his ears. It makes me happy when I find 
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a young fellow who can out-think me or 
his department head on some matter. 

"All who work for a salary should 
realize as early as possible that an em- 
ployee has two kinds of value in the 
estimation of his employer: One is ex- 
pressed by the question, What can he do? 
And the other is, What does he know? 
'The big pay goes to the one who knows 
the most and can direct others. 

"Another quality that impresses me 
is willingness to take responsibility. This 
quality involves self-confidence and good 
judgment. The essence of it is courage to 
take the risk of doing something without 
waiting to be told just how to doit. There 
are all kinds of opportunities in every 
business for employees to reveal the quali- 
ties that I have indicated. 

“I place a high value on dependable- 
ness. If a man tells me he will do a certain 
piece of work, I want to feel that it is as 
good as done. Slackness in getting to 
work on time, staying overtime for lunch, 
or leaving before one's work is finished, 
may hinder the advancement of a man 
otherwise deserving. Men of ordinary 
ability sometimes go over the heads of 
really smarter men in business, simply 
because the employer knows they can be 
trusted to the limit. The value of this 
quality is quite clear when you remember 
that the modern business executive must 
delegate much of his responsibility to 
associates. 

“Be willing to relieve your department 
head or the next man above you. Your 
immediate boss wants to get certain 
things done. They have an important 
bearing on the business. Make a study 
of his problems; and as opportunity offers 
give him a lift. Stay overtime, if needed, 
in order to do it. Of course there is no 
immediate money in such work; but you 
gain something that will soon grow into 
money. You show willingness to do a 
little more than you are paid for doing, 
and that opens the way for a better job 
and larger pay. 


s HEN I became president of this 
company, I determined to ‘grow’ 

men for the higher positions. A very im- 
rtant factor in accomplishing this has 
een the holding of staff meetings at which 
questions from various departments are 
threshed out and predigested for the direc- 
tors. The advantage of the staff conference 
is that the heads of departments obtain a 
comprehensive view of all the activities of 
the bank, It keeps the executive officers 
from getting into a rut, which is fatal to 
progress. All promotions right up the line 
are made from within the organization. 
A young man who starts as messenger or 
receiving teller knows that the road is 


open for him, and that his progress de- 
pends entirely upon himself. 

“We give careful attention to the qual- 
ity of the young people taken into the 
organization. After a young man has 
been employed, he is given an individual 
rate card on which is entered credits for 
certain personal qualities. These quali- 
ties are: Character, Efficiency, Courtesy, 

udgment, Ambition, and Punctuality. 

hey are marked on the scale of 100, and 
for convenience the different grades are 
indicated by the letters A, B, C, D. A 
stands for excellent, indicating a percent- 
age ranging from 9o to 100 per cent; B, 
for good, 80 to go; C, fair, 70 to 80; D, 
poor, below 7o. Only the average is taken. 

“The head of each department gives 
the rating for those under him. When 
his card shows that a man is frequently 
tardy, is wanting in ambition, or is fallin, 
off at any other point, the matter is call 
to his attention, and oftentimes a frank 
talk will start him the other way. 


*"T HIS rate card also enables us to lo- 

cate misfits. When it develops that a 
man is manifestly in the wrong job, we 
begin shifting him about, trying to find 
where he does fit. We have been quite 
successful in fitting such men in where 
they could be happy and do work. 
We have gone so far as to find places for 
misfits in other lines of work; one case in 
particular comes to mind: 

“A capable young fellow of good quali- 
ties who had beck with us for a year or 
two began to slip at several points. When 
he was asked about it, he stated candidly 
that he was more interested in machinery 
than he was in banking. He was too good 
to be merely let out, so we decided to get 
him a job in a machine shop. Through 
one of our clients we located just the place 
he wanted, and when I last heard from 
him he was doing well. 

“We have gone further in one or two 
cases, and found places for men who have 
actually wronged us. This is done through 
bank patrons who are in sympathy with 
our views. A young man who has not 
been able to withstand temptation is 
quietly shifted to another company, with 
a full understanding all around, where he 
is given an opportunity to make a new 
start. 

“Special instruction in classes is pro- 
vided for those who may need it; and 
when an employee fully realizes that his 
progress depends on what he knows, he 
is quick to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to study. 

“I am a great believer in having an 
understudy for every executive position 
in the bank. For that matter, there should 
be an understudy for every position of 

* 
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FREDERICK H. GOFF 


A big lawyer who has become a big business man. For many years Mr. Goff was one of the most impor- 
tant attorneys in Cleveland. His law practice came to be almost exclusively identified with business. 
The result was that he gave up the practice of law, so that he could devote all his time to business. He 
is president of the Cleveland Trust Company—one of the largest financial institutions in the country 


responsibility in every business organiza- 
tion. With a man ready to step into a 
vacancy the concern is made independent 
of any one man. A business that promotes 
from within and ‘grows’ its own men 
need never have any trouble about under- 
studies. It should be the ambition of 
every employee to get quietly into line 
for the next job, for the inevitable change 
which is sure to come sooner or later. 

“I also appreciate independence of 
opinion. In our staff meetings each man 
is encouraged to speak his own mind 
without fear or favor. I may not agree 
with him at all, but I want the organiza- 
tion to have the benefit of his way of 
looking at things. In important matters 
I go so far as to accord him the right to 
appear before the directors, and to state 
his views. In that way, he feels that he 
has had fair treatment and that, even if 
his views are not accepted, it is not be- 
cause he did not have a hearing." 

Goff's way of dealing with the em- 

loyees of the bank brought a singu- 
li reaction, which attests the value of 
his methods. A year or two after the 
directors had adopted a pension system, 
and taken out group insurance for all 
employees, they established a bonus or 
profit-sharing plan. Soon afterward Goff 
was approached by one of the junior 
officers, who said the employees wanted to 
inaugurate a “booster campaign" for 
bringing in new accounts. Goff did not 
fall in with the plan readily, for he is 
„not much in favor of “drives” or “spurts” 


for getting business. Then he was in- 
formed that “the boys" out in the bank 
wanted to show their appreciation of 
what had been done for them, by organiz- 
ing the entire force into “teams” for the 
purpose of increasing the number of de- 
positors. 


HEN it was put in that way, Goff 

yielded, and authorized “the boys” to 

o ahead with their idea. The directors 

id not have anything to do with the 

booster campaign, either in starting it or 

in seeing it through. But they "took 
notice" before it was over. 

The undertaking was managed entirely 
by the junior officers and heads of de- 
partments. It should be added that the 
instigator and leader was a product of 
Goff's policy of "growing" men for the 
higher positions. He had started as a 
messenger, and had worked his way up 
the line by developing the qualities 
described in the first part of this article. 
He is now a vice president. 

When the results of the booster cam- 
paign were counted, it was found that 
‘the boys" had gained 3,877 new ac- 
counts and $649,021.89 in initial deposits. 
The campaign lasted thirty days, and 
was such a great success that, when it 
was over, the directors gave a banquet 
to the entire force. 

Last December another booster cam- 
paign was put on, similar to the first one, 
the results being 8,033 new accounts, 
and $825,441.32 in initial deposits—a 


very substantial gain. This- time the 
directors again "took notice" with an- 
other banquet. 

The general plan was to divide the 
employees of the bank into about forty 
teams, with captains. Each person was 
then given a card ruled off in squares; and 
as fast as a new account was landed, a 
geld star was pasted in one of the squares. 

ellers and others who came in close con- 
tact with the public proudly displayed 
their honor cards, and others kept them 
among their valuables. 

Prizes were offered ranging from $10 up 
to $100. “Service prizes" of $25 were 
given to every employee who obtained 
fifty or more new customers with initial 


deposits aggregating $250, and $10 to 


those who found twenty-five new custo- 
mers with initial deposits egating 
$125. In awarding the pisses ANETES 
the committee allowed $25 for every 
fifty new names, so that some of the 
“boosters” made as high as $200, which 
would be the aggregate for 400 new names, 
or an average of fifty cents for each new 
account. 

Some of the boys evolved original 
plans for obtaining customers. They 
first went after all their friends and 
relatives; then they gave little talks on 
thrift at store and factory meetings, 
and clinched the matter by getting signers 
on the spot. Schools, shops, stores, the 
Y. M. C. A., and churches were invaded 
by the enthusiastic boosters. The affair 
had all the pep of (Continued on page 138) 


D ideas are as plentiful as 
the leaves on the ground in au- 
tumn; and, like the leaves, they 
are kicked aside as worthless by 
the average person. 

He simply does not recognize them; or, 
if he does, he hasn’t the nerve or energy 
to back them up. To the average man, a 
' weekly salary, with the boss doing all the 
worrying, looks like a much better bet. 

Meyer Gerson is different. If he 
weren't he would be getting about twenty 
dollars a week as a clerk. He owns a 
cigar store at Broadway and Forty- 
seventh Street, New York, which is about 
as large as an ordinary pool table. 
Nevertheless, its owner claims that he 
does more business in his special line than 
any other store of its kind in that neigh- 
borhood. 

One day last fall Gerson got an idea— 
just a plain business idea. It looked good 
to him, and the more he thought of it the 
more eager he became to try it. Friends 
tried to talk him out of it. 

"You're crazy, Meyer!" one friend said. 
"You've been very lucky here; but if you 
go after that idea you'll lose every cent 
you have." 

Gerson smiled at his friend's prediction, 
and continued with his idea. 

""There was nothing wonderful to it," 
he declares. "You see, one of my com- 
petitors had operated for years a store 
at the corner of Forty-second Street and 
Sixth Avenue. One day the landlord 
decided he could get more money by 
making three stores out of the one. The 
tenant objected to having his space cut 
down and to being asked to pay more rent 
in addition; but the landlord wouldn't 
make any concessions, so the tenant 
tinally moved out. 

“The landlord then asked six thousand 
dollars a year for the small corner store, 
which wasn't much larger than a book- 
keeper's desk. Yet, in spite of the limited 
space, I figured that I could make it pay. 
It was at this stage that my friends laughed 
at me and predicted financial suicide. 

“Other dealers told me that I was going 
out of my mind. They said that with the 
existing competition and the high cost of 
stuff no independent dealer could afford 
to pay more than three thousand five 
hundred dollars a year in rent. When the 
manufacturers and jobbers heard that I 
was after the store they threatened to 
cut down my credit to practically nothing. 
It was lucky for me that | was doing a 
good enough business at the other store 
so that I could afford to pay cash for most 
of my stuff; for when I actually leased the 
new store the manufacturers and jobbers 
lived up to their threat. 

“I opened the little place in December. 
At the end of the first day my cash 
register showed that I had taken in a few 
cents over $371. Even then my friends 
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Keep Your 


Stories of those who had the wit to see oppor- 


thought it was just a ‘flash,’ produced by 

the novelty. But I thought differently; 

and the best proof that Í was right was 

that shat day’s business turned me in a 
rofit. 

“When I had been there less than three 
months the landlord said that the former 
tenant wanted to get back into the little 
store, and wanted to know if I would sell 
out. I told him I'd sell, provided I was 
paid for my trouble. I gave him my 
figure and a week later he returned to 
say that my terms would be met. 

"[ moved out immediately, taking 
with me my entire stock and fixtures, 
after having made about eighteen thou- 
sand on the deal. Now, friends drop into 
my store to tell me what a clever fellow 
] am! But I don't see anything clever 
about the thing. It was just a good idea, 
and I went after it. Hundreds of other 
dealers knew that the store was on the 
market, but none had the nerve to take a 
chance with it." 


THE average person wouldn't have 
touched that cigar store with a telegraph 
pole. He thinks that unless he can invent 
some mechanical contrivance he stands 
no chance of earning a comfortable in- 
come or accumulating a fortune. He 
doesn’t realize that a good idea is an 
abstract invention—an invention of serv- 
ice or progress. And the man who 
keeps on the alert is bound sooner or 
later to run across a good idea. 

It may come to him from an unex- 
pected source. A cabinet-maker, for in- 
stance, doesn’t have to design a new style 
or invent some tool in order to advance 
himself. He is just as apt to run into 
some idea that has absolutely nothing to 
do with his trade. As a concrete illustra- 
tion note the following: 

A certain man worked in a furniture 
factory, where his salary was so small it 
didn’t even permit him to buy his lunch- 
eon. So his good wife put one up for him 
every morning. As dessert she used to 
give him a piece of homemade crumb 
cake, of which he was very fond. One 
day the man didn’t feel hungry, and gave 
his cake to a fellow worker, who, in turn, 
divided it with a friend. The two liked it 
so well that they offered to buy a piece 
every day. On hearing of this, the wife 
suggested that the husband take the cake 
along every day, saying: 

“What you get will pay our insurance.” 

Before long the fame of the cake spread 
until every man in the shop insisted upon 
getting a piece for his luncheon. As a 
result, the wife opened a place to serve 
coffee and cake at noon. She was swamped 
with patrons from various factories. The 
husband finally gave up his job to help 
his wife. Ar the end of the first year their 

rofits more than doubled his earnings 
or the previous two years. 


By E. M. 


Now, had the same man tried to open 
a restaurant at random in some other 
part of the city it's very likely that he 
would have failed. With the cake, how- 
ever, he had a definite idea to back up. 
Had the average man been asked to 
bring extra pieces of cake, he would have 
looked upon it as too much bother, never 
dreaming that he was passing up an 
opportunity to get out of the rut. 

An idea doesn’t always hold the same 
amount of value or offer an equal chance 
of success to everyone. What may appear 
to be absolutely worthless to Tom may 
loom up as a sure-fire thing to Dick. Not 
infrequently, success depends upon what 
you tackle and how you go after it. A 
multimillionaire is justified in playing 
with ideas that require a fortune for 
experimental purposes, but a man with 
only a few dollars will do well to expend 
his time and energy on ideas within his 
reach. It is all right to invest some spare 
tme in costly ideas, always with the 
hope of securing a backer, but a man's 
best efforts should go into an idea that 
he is able to work out himself. 

Some ideas need big financial backing, 
while others may be backed by your- 
self and a little capital. Money won't 
make a success of an idea unless it is 
coupled with intelligence and energy. 
One idea may look like a sure-fire hit and 
another may carry a certain amount of 
gambling element. But you must be 
willing to take reasonable chances. 


THE fact that others give a certain idea 
a wide berth shouldn't stop you from 
going after it, provided you have anal 

it thoroughly, are fully equipped to han- 
dle it, and have faith in it. But don’t 
stake your entire bank roll on ideas with 
which you are not familiar. In fact, you 
don’t have to. You should be able to dig 
up ideas that you know thoroughly. 

If the opinion of one person, or of a 
few, kept everybody away from ideas, 
success to-day would be somewhat of a 
curio. Leo Feist, the music publisher, for 
instance, would never have purchased the 
song “Over There.” 

After “Over There” had sold 450,000 
copies it was thrown on the market by the 
original. publisher. Several firms made 
offers for it, the highest being $15,000, 
until Leo Feist raised the bid to $25,000, 
an offer which put all the others out of the 
running. ‘The wiseacres said that Feist 
was going out of his mind; that, at $25,000, 
he would be buying the biggest lemon of 
his career. 

But Feist didn’t think so. And he 
hadn’t gone into the matter blindly. 
Before making his offer he had analyzed 
the situation and discovered that the 
song was practically unknown in the 
West, owing to the original publisher's 
lack of distribution facilities. Feist had 


Eyes Open! 


tunities—and the courage and sense to grasp them 


Wickes 


an idea that “Over There” would, if 
properly exploited, pass the two million 
mark in sales. It looked to him like the 
song of a century. 
ow, as about one song out of every 

ten thousand published reaches this two 
million record, you can readily see that 
he wasn't picking any sinecure for him- 
self. Those who had lost out on the 
bidding said that Feist would be lucky 
if he sold another half-million copies. 
Nevertheless, he took over the song for 
$25,000, and started an extensive adver- 
tising campaign. At the end of five weeks 
he had disposed of 600,000 copies. He 
has gone far beyond a two-million-copy 
sale and has not only made money on the 
sheet music, but cleaned up a fortune on 
the mechanical royalties. 

Feist simply had an idea, that of bring- 
ing two things together—the West and 
“Over There. 


. W. WOOLWORTH did the same 

thing in another way. And it was an 
impatient employer who gave him the 
chance. Mr. Woolwerth was instructed 
by his employer to gather some remnants 
from several shelves, make a job lot of 
them, and get what he could. He did, 
and then stuck a sign up offering any 
article for five cents. The rapidity with 
which the remnants disappeared at the 
bargain price gave Mr. Woolworth his 
idea for a five and ten cent store. The 
average man would not have seen any 
idea in the quick sale, and would have 
forgotten the matter as soon as the 
remnants had been sold. Mr. Woolworth 
borrowed money to try out his idea, and 
although it failed to get across in several 
cities, he stuck to it until he had turned 
defeat ınto victory. As a result he 
accumulated a fortune of some forty 
million dollars. 


OMETIMES an idea has to do with 

your own natural or acquired ability. 
Charlie Chaplin gets a million a year be- 
cause he had faith in an idea pertaining 
to himself. 

It isn't so long ago that he was earning 
a small salary in vaudeville. When the 
movies became all the rage he got the 
idea that he could make a success of 
acting for the screen, but no one believed 
him. Nevertheless, he kept after the 
producers until one finally gave him a 
-ontract and sent him to California. The 
aead director on the coast, so the story 
:ommon out there runs, didn’t relish the 
idea of Chaplin having been engaged over 
his head, and refused to give the new- 
comer even a chance to work. 

Now, Chaplin had a contract that 
called for his weekly salary, whether he 
worked or not; and had he been the aver- 
age man he probably would have been 
satished to draw his salary and to let the 


director and the producer fight it out. 
But he was there to prove that he could 
make people laugh, so he hung around, 
waiting for a chance. 

It was chance that finally threw an 
opportunity into his path. Another direc- 
tor had been told to go to the races to 
get some views, and as he was about to 
leave, the head director, referring to 
Chaplin, said: 

“I wish you'd take that pest along with 
you, so T'll get a few hours of peace." 

Chaplin went. When the camera man 
was all set for action, Charlie suddenly 
had an idea. He figured that he could 
lend some comedy to the pictures by 
walking in and out of the range of the 
camera, just as a rube would on seeing 
pictures taken for the first time. The 
director liked the idea and offered no 
objections. 

ack at the studio when the prints had 

been developed, Chaplin insisted that 
the head director look at the pictures. 
To get rid of “the pest” the director did 
look at them; and what he saw convinced 
him that the new comedian was a find. 
What Chaplin has accomplished since 
then is known to millions. 


AND there is Joseph B. Schuster, who 
was just an ordinary barber a few 
ears ago. An idea, which he worked out, 
has put him into the millionaire class to- 
day. Where he worked the boss made a 
ractice of using about thirty towels a da 
or several hundred customers. Eac 
towel, after having seen service, was run 
through boiling water and used again. 
The same razor, cup, brush and comb 
were used on customer after customer 

without getting any real cleansing. 

Mr. Schuster got the idea that a barber 
shop with every article immaculate, and 
with every customer getting a perfectly 
clean towel, razor, cup, soap, comb an 
brush, should be a big success. The fact 
that the public had put up with slipshod 
methods didn't worry him. He felt con- 
fident that the public would be willing 
to pay well for cleanliness. His friends 
told him that he was too finicky, and 
that the busy business man wouldn't 
patronize him. Women might take to his 
pink tea idea, but there weren't enough 
women with beards to make it pay. 

Schuster kept after his idea, however, 
until he interested several others. Fi- 
nally a company was organized, and the 
first shop was opened in the Hudson 
Terminal Building in New York. It was 
a success from the start. Since then, 
other shops have been opened in the 
Pennsylvania Station, the Commodore 
Hotel, Times Square, and elsewhere. 
Not one of the shops is able to handle 
the trade that wants to be served. 

In each shop Schuster's ideas are in 
practice. Every customer gets a newly 


laundered towel, a fresh comb, brush, cup. 
and razor. No towel, comb or brush is used 
twice the same day. Each is put aside, 
after having seen service, to be thoroughly 
washed and sterilized that night. 

Before touching a customer, each bar- 
ber must wash his hands. And a manager 
is in every shop to see that he does. 
Sometimes it takes several months to 
break a new barber into the habit of 
washing his hands. But he has to do it. 
And the man who introduced these 
sanitary methods has accumulated a 
fortune for himself and others. 


GOMEONE might be inclined to say 
that only the big towns offer ideas and 
opportunities. Oskaloosa, lowa, isn't a 
big town, and yet Frederick Knight 
Logan made a fortune from an idea he 
picked up there. 

Logan is a musician. Some years ago 
he journeyed to New York to win suc- 
cess, and there he became musical director 
to several stars. His real ambition, how- 
ever, was to become a successful composer. 
He had a dozen compositions published, 
but none ever amounted to anything. 
Then he returned to his home town to 
teach music and give local musicals. 
In New York he had been an artistic and 
financial failure. But he still had faith in 
himself. 

One day while walking along the road 
in Oskaloosa he came across a stranger 
strumming on an old guitar. Over and 
over the man thumbed a weird strain, 
and when Logan inquired as to its origin, 
the man replied: 

“It’s as old as the hills, mister. My 
prandiather used to play it. He told me 

e hearg the Indians piay it when he was 
a boy. 

Logan gave the man a dollar, and started 
for home with the weird strain haunting 
him. He felt that it was common prop- 
erty, and decided to develop it into a 
waltz. The original melody was so weird 
and yet so plaintive that he felt confident 
it would appeal to most persons. As 
usual, friends advised him not to bother 
with it. They said it was too weird, 
unmusical, and unromantic. But Logan 
didn’t a with them. He published 
the number and sent dance orchestrations 
to about one hundred leaders. 

About two months later F. J. A. Fors- 
ter, the Chicago music jobber, received a 
few small orders for “Missouri Waltz.” 
He had never heard of the title before, 
didn’t know who published it, and had to 
let the orders go unfilled. As time passed, 
and the orders for “Missouri Waltz” kept 
increasing, Forster got the idea that a 
hit was sneaking out, and he instructed 
his manager to go out and find the 
publisher. For two weeks the manatee 
was unable to learn anything. Then by 
accident he ran (Continued on page 218) 
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INTERESTING PEOPLE 


A Detective With a Wonderful Memory 


pow 
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JOHN M. SHEA 


Who is Bertillon superintendent in charge of the rogues' gallery of the Saint 
Louis police department. He knows thousands of crooks—and never forgets one 


ORTY thousand portraits are 
imprinted indelibly upon the 
memory of John M. Shea, who 
penetrates disguises, recognizes 
men from their boyh pic- 
tures, and is so nearly infallible in his 
identification that he has earned the 
soubriquet, “the man with the camera 
eye.” 

Shea is Bertillon superintendent in 
charge of the rogues’ gallery of the Saint 
Louis Police Department. So expert is he at 
recognizing at sight all varieties of porch 
climbers, bank robbers, confidence men, 
“stick-up guys,’ and the common or 
garden variety of house burglar, that 
thieves all over the country have learned 
to dread him. It is believed that many of 
them have avoided “working” Saint 
Louis merely because of his presence 
there. 

“There isn’t anything particularly 
wonderful about what I do,” said Shea; 
“it’s just close observation, I guess. That 
faculty has come natural with me ever 
since was a kid. Why, when I was only 
knee-high to a duck I learned to distin- 

uish instantly between faces and features. 
never forget them. 

“Faces are a sort of a passion with me. 
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Long ago I began to turn over in my 
mind at night the facial characteristics 
of those I had seen during the day. Now 
that has become a habit. If a man has a 
peculiar quirk in his mouth, or a shifty 
glance, Ys that fact in my memory. The 
way his ears are set on his head, the sha 
of his nose or his chin are all tandinarks 
whereby the trained student of faces may 
recognize a countenance. 

A [ do not try to remember all the pett 
criminals, but I doubt if there is a D ook 
of the higher «type in America whom I 
would not recognize at once. It would 
not make any difference if I had not seen 
him before, so long as I had seen his 
photograph." 

The following incident is one of man 
that illustrates the Bertillon operative's 
uncanny gift. 

Seven years ago Shea received from the 
police of New York a photograph of a 
certain internationally known confidence 
man, shady stockbroker and promoter. 

Some time ago, as he was sitting in the 
lobby of the most modern Saint Louis 
hotel Shea suddenly broke off conversing, 
stepped over to a prosperous-looking 
stranger and tapped him on the shoulder. 
“You're Sounds said Shea, mention- 


ing the crook’s real name. “The Chief 
would like to have a little chat with you.” 

“Who, me?” replied the man, with 
rising temperature. “ Nothing of the sort. 
There’s some mistake. My name is Page.” 

The crook’s companion, unaware that 
he had been scheduled to fill a victim’s 
rôle, broke in with a‘ “My dear sir, this 
man is a retired stockbroker.” 

“That’s what you think he is,” replied 
Shea. 

Later his judgment was vindicated, 
when at eadaulateees the crook broke 
down and confessed his identity. 

Once, when former President Taft was 
a guest at the Saint Louis Club, Shea saw 
a young man, no different to other eyes 
from hundreds of other persons, awaiting 
ne exit of the President. Shea grasped 

im. 

“What do you mean!” indignantly de- 
manded the youth. “Let me go, or I'll 
call the police." 

“Call 'em," snapped Shea. “I know 
pu You're known as the 'dirty-faced 

id’ and you are a pickpocket." Then he 
named him. 

Shea had seen him last nine years be- 
fore, and he was right. 

Shea's identification of a man, known 


as one of the richest pickpockets, was 
among his most brilliant feats. This 
man, when eighteen years old, was ar- 
rested in his expensive room in a Saint 
Louis hotel. 

Eighteen years later he returned to 
Saint Louis for the first time following his 
arrest. He was thirty-six years old; he 
had grown a mustache and his face was 
altered by maturity. 

One night Shea was moving among a 
crowd, when on the platform of a passing 
street car he caught sight of a face. It 
was enough. He overtook the car within 
a block, and grasping the man's arm said, 
“Come along, Harry.” 


Interesting People 


“This is an outrage!" exclaimed the 
pickpocket. *I am a reputable physi- 
cian." He displayed a business card that 
apparently corroborated his statement. 
Shea answered by taking him from the car. 
And once more he was right. 

Perhaps Shea's hardest test was in the 
case of Frank Mathusek, once convicted 
of robbery in Saint Louis, who escaped 
by jumping through a train window on 
his way to the penitentiary. Eleven years 
afterward a suspect was arrested in Eng- 
land and Shea was sent to London to 
identify him. In the meantime, the robber 
had grown whiskers and a mustache and 
had lost his “‘aitches.” He declared him- 
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self to be “’Arry Bates," a British subject, 
born in Ireland. 

Mathusek was lined up with a score of 
men in the Bow Street Court. Shea, who 
had not seen him for eleven years, when 
smooth-shaven, picked his man without 
hesitation from the line. He was later 
convicted. 

Far from being the loud, burly: person 
who so often passes on the stage and 
screen for a detective, Shea is soft-voiced, 
mild-mannered and courteous. 

“Pretty soft," say his friends, “to get 
sent to England just to look at a man." 

“Oh, so-so,” says Shea. “It’s all in a 
day's work." DOUGLAS WILLIAMS 


A Successful Editor at Thirteen 


F YOU were fortunate enough to se- 
cure an interview with the editor and 
publisher of the “Scout Eagle,” you'd 
get the happiest little surprise of your 
life the minute you heard the “Come 
inl? when you knocked, timorously: per- 
haps, on the door of the editorial sanctum. 
And you'd get another pleasant jolt on 
your anticipation when, ushered into the 
main office of the publication, you came 
face to face with hover Wallace Shugg, 
the present policy-maker and chief blue- 
pencil-wielder of the “Eagle.” 

For Roger’s voice is hardly the sten- 
torian one editors are supposed to possess, 
and his visage is yet unmarked by the 
furrows and wrinkles of time. You see 
he’s hardly thirteen; but don’t, oh, don’t, 
hold that fact against him. He’s holding 
down a big job and making it behave— 
and, what is more, he’s considered a real 
factor in the community of Needham, 
Massachusetts, where the “Eagle” is 
published. 

Anybody in that town will tell you that 
his big specialty is “doing things." And 
no wonder! Armed with a raft of good 
qualities, possessed of more than the ordi- 
nary youngster’s share of initiative, de- 
termination and persistence, he’s out to 
put the “Eagle” and the cause it repre- 
sents on the map; and from the start he’s 
made there’s every certainty in the world 
that this little dream will be realized. 

Roger, you see, has a habit of routing 
things through to successful completion. 
When he was just a tiny fellow, a little 
over ten, he began to read about the do- 
ings of boys in other places, and began to 
wonder why his own town didn’t have a 
troop of scouts, or something else con- 
structive which he might join. 

Nobody seemed to be able to help him 
out with an adequate explanation. It was 
a real enigma to him, but did he drop the 
subject after many futile attempts to 
“find out why”? Not on your life. He 

t the address of Scout headquarters in 
New York, and at once began to bombard 
no less a personage than the president of 
the movement himself for information. 

The fusillade took effect. Scoutcraft 
was introduced in Needham. A troop was 
organized, and Roger became the dynamic 
force behind it. He quickly perceived that 
its success depended not only on inter- 
esting the boys, but in getting the sym- 
pathy and support of their parents as well. 

He worked away undaunted for a full 


ROGER WALLACE SHUGG 


Editor and publisher of the “Scout Eagle," published at Needham, Massachu- 
setts. He is thirteen years old—and a leader among the Boy Scouts of his town 


year, until his organization was as power- 
ful as any in the state, and a source of 
justifiable pride to the people of his town. 
[he fathers became as enthusiastic over 
the troop as were the, boys themselves, 


and a year ago last May the big brother 
idea was firmly welded for all time at a 
banquet attended by fathers and their 
sons—another idea for which Roger was 
largely responsible. 
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Roger, naturally, was asked to speak— 
and he did. 

“Any occasion which is the means of 
bringing father and son together should 
be taken advantage of by both,” he said 
in part, “and ] am sure that every boy 
here to-night is glad to extend a welcome 
to his father. We only hope that this 
may be the beginning of many meetings, 
for anything that will bring about a better 
understanding between father and son 
should be encouraged. 

“We boys realize what a mother means 
to the home, but we should not lose sight 
of the fact that it is also through the 
thought and hard work of our fathers that 
it is possible for us to have the comforts 
and privileges which surround us.” 

Then, with hand at salute, he concluded: 
“ Here's to our fathers, whom we want to 
appreciate and understand better, and 
may we live so as worthily to become 
‘chips of the old block.’” 

Is it any wonder, then, that a youngster 
as straightforward as that should succeed 
in enlisting the sympathies of all the 
Needham fathers in the aims and ac- 
complishments of Scoutcraft and other 
boy-building movements? 

t didn't take Shugg a long time tá 
realize that fathers couldn't be reached 
by way of the banquet route every eve- 
ning. But reached they should be, if the 
boys were to get the recognition they 
deserved. So he struck on the idea of a 
publication. 

In his father's study there stood a type- 
writer that seemed to yearn for com- 
panionship. Night after night, as Roger 
passed, it seemed to cry out, “Come on 
in and tap my impatient keys!" 

But its appeal didn't hit home until the 
day he thought of the paper—and then, 
well, it seemed as though Roger and the 
machine were naturally intended affinities, 

Once he began to hit the keys the ideas 


The American Magazine 


started to rush to his head at the rate of a 
thousand a minute, and before long the 
young propagandist was publishing three 
periodicals which treated of everything 
that Roger thought needed editorial ap- 
plication. 

In one of his papers, “The National 
Standard," Shugg earnestly exhorted his 
readers to “Choose the Gun or the Hoe." 
That was shortly after we went into the 
world war. 

“Let us have war in earnest,” it began. 
* Nothing is ever won if the competitor 
p after the prize in a half-hearted way. 

t this be serious business. Politics 
should be laid aside. 

“While Congress is furnishing the need- 
ful preparations, let us, here at home, do 
our part to make this war a successful 
battle for human rights and democracy." 

And then Roger went on to tell more 
specifically how the folks at home could 

o their share in wiping Prussianism from 
the map. That he "got under the skins" 
of his readers was shown in the live letters 
he received, and in the fact that shortly 
afterward the boys of his organization 
went into war gardens with a gusto that 
PEED forth a remarkable yield in edi- 

es. ] 

The typewriter to Shugg was a mighty 
interesting implement for a while; but it 
wasn't long before he realized that, like 
the banquet idea, it had its limitations. 
He wanted to reach more people. He 
wanted a big audience, and he found it 
through the printing press. 

Getting the boys of his troop together 
he pointed out the need of an organ that 
would present their views and would con- 
tinually remind folks of their rights and 
desires. a consequence Roger “sold” 
the idea and the enthusiasm that was 
necessary to make it a success. In a word, 
the “Herald,” now known as the “Scout 
Eagle” became a typographical reality. 


To-day it is as influential, in its own 
way, as the town weekly is in the straight 
news field. Ft contains special articles, 
cleverly written; editorials which come 
straight from the shoulder and quibble at 
nothing; cuts that would do credit to 
some of the larger publications and, yes, 
advertisements—real revenue getters. 

“We don’t want to put any burdens on 
our people; we've got the push and pep 
to go out, hustle and make this organ pay 
for itself, and more," declared Roger to 
his staff when the question of finance 
arose. And they agreed. So out they 
went, and not only is the paper paying 
for itself—it's doing much more: it's 
selling the heart and soul of the boy to 
the man who might otherwise be too bus 
to hear the cry of Young America; it's 
making the citizens of that town sit u 
and take notice of the fact that they" 
not be the conductors of the community's 
affairs forever, that new business men are 
coming, new educators, new statesmen, 
new professional men—and that they are 
in the making now. 

As for the profits of the paper, they are 
being put into the journal itself or, if the 
surplus should be unusually big, some of 
it is used to defray the expenses of troop 
equipment and other things the boys 
might need. Pictorial covers are soon to 
appear on the “ Eagle" and, what is more, 
Roger has opened a "service department” 
which will take care of the writing of all 
advertisements. 

Editor Shugg has won the hearts of the 
busy men of affairs who commute to and 
from Boston daily. And his victory has 
been accomplished, not through an ap- 
peal to sheer sentiment, but through a 
direct drive via the route of logic and rea- 
son. Needham “grown-ups” are all 
thoroughly convinced that the boy in- 
dustry as an investment is distinctly 
worth while. HAL HORNE 


A Happy Negro Whois Doing a Good Job 


HERE are three skyscrapers in 

Columbia, South Carolina; and 

once every month, on schedule 

time, into these skyscrapers 

comes an old negro man. In the 
city directory he is put down as the Rev. 
Charles Jaggers; by men at desks and on 
the street he is known as “Uncle scale 
No private secretaries or office boys ever 
try to bar his entrance. Straight into the 
presence of bank presidents, oL lawyers, of 
doctors and engineers he goes. Some turn 
round from their desks and laughingly 
call him an old nuisance; some declare he 
was here just day before yesterday; but 
all reach into their pockets. 

One lawyer gives him ten dollars a 
month; an engineer fifty each year; other 
men donate five dollars a month, one 
dollar, fifty cents, a quarter. 

From the three skyscrapers he shuffles 
on down the street, and into other and 
less lofty offices and into stores. He usu- 
ally winds up at the capitol, where he 
pays a visit to the governor. On the street 
this man and that stops and contributes. 
No question is ever asked about what he 
does with the money; probably not many 
know, But if you were to insinuate that 


he might be using it for his own comfort 
and advantage you would have an argu- 
ment, maybe a fight, on your hands; for 
Uncle Jaggers is an institution. 

Years ago "Uncle Jaggers" conceived 
the idea of trying to do something for the 
care of the aged. From friends he begged 
a sum of money suthcient to make frst 
payment on two houses in the outskirts 
of the city. On credit he bought beds and 
chairs, a stove, dishes and food. He moved 
into these houses some dozen of helpless 
old darkies. Then—and that was ten 
years ago—he started his rounds. 

"[ done gone an’ done it," he told 
i ein “Now you got to help me out." 

e has had as many as fifteen old men 
and women in these houses. In addition, 
scattered through the surrounding coun- 
try, are others, partly dependent, whom 
he helps. 

Some time ago the city took cognizance 
of his work, and for two years one of his 
daughters "kept books" for him, putting 
down his collections and disbursements. 
At the end of the time the city told him 
he need bother no more about bookkeep- 
ing. Now he and his institution are 
officially recognized. The city physician 


calls on his sick; and a word from him can 
et any one of his dependents into the 
hospitals. If he comes out of a skyscraper 
with two hundred dollars, he simply goes 
to the grocery store, the clothing store, 
the real estate agency, and pays his bills 
until his money is gone. 

But care for the aged is only part of the 
work done by Uncle Jaggers. For twenty 
years, in the two daily papers, every 
Saturday has appeared an announcement. 
It heads the regular list of church serv- 
ices; nothing has ever been charged hin 
for it; and the announcement never varies: 


On Sunday morning at his church, and on 
Sunday atternoon at the chain gang, the Rever- 
end Charles Jaggers will preach trom his usual 
text. 


Not only is the announcement always the 
same, but so is the text: 


“Let this mind be in you which was also in 
Christ Jesus.” 


In the South many men convicted of 
crimes, from petty larceny to man- 
slaughter, instead of being locked up in 
jail or in the penitentiary, are sent out to 
work the county roads. "l'hese groups are 


called chain gangs, because a chain some 
eighteen inches long is fastened from one 
ankle to the other. In addition, a guard 
with a shotgun stands over them. The 
camp is moved from place to place as the 
work demands. On Saturday afternoons 
and Sundays the convicts are allowed to 
sit around the camp, always under guard. 

“A long time ago,” declares Uncle Jag- 
gers, “de idea come to me dat dese men, 
down-an’-out, needed help; dat de greater 
de sin, de greater de need. So I went to 
de captain of de chain gang in dis county 
an’ axed him to let me preach to de boys 
every Sunday. 

“In dem days,” he went on, “I didn’t 
have no way to ride. Some- 
times de gang was ten or fif- 
teen miles away, but I had to 
walk. On one of de fust of 
dese pilgrimages I took a short 
cut from one road to anudder, 
an’ got lostin a cypress swamp. 
Dere I was, in de middle of 
dat place, all tangled up wid 
briars, my Bible under m 
arm; an’ Í didn't know nort 
or south, east or west, an’ my 
mind was all confused. So I 
looked straight up troo de 
trees at de sky an’ communed 
wid de Lord. I said to Him: 

“Lord, here I is—lost. I 
was gwine on your business, 
Lord, or thought I was. 
"lowed you wanted me to 
preach to de weak an' sinful, 
de thief an' de murderer. 
Now, even if I find my way 
out of dis wilderness of Judea 
I ain't likely to git to de 
camp in time. Lord, tell me— 
is dis a sign from you? Do 
you mean for me to stop, an’ 
not go on no mo’? Is I doin’ 
right, Lord, or is I doin’ 
wrong?" 

It seems that he got no. 
satisfactory response; but he 
did eventually find his way 
out of the extensive semi- 
tropical swamp, the kind that 
is found in that country. It 
was nearly night when he-did 
so, though, and he came back 
to Columbia, the question 
still unanswered. Al night 
long he “wrastled” with it. 
The next morning, still torn 
by doubts, he went to the 
theological seminary in Co- 
lumbia, and placed the mat- 
ter before one of the pro- 
fessors. 

“Tell me,” he said, “was dat 
asign from heaven? Was I do- 
in’ night, or was I doin’ wrong?" 

The přofessor told him he was doing 
right—no doubt of it. Not only that, but, 
every Sunday morning for a year there- 
after, the same professor sent his own 
buggy and horse to take the old man to 
the chain gang. Then other people, hear- 
ing about it, chipped in and bought him a 
horse and buggy for his own use. But no 
sooner had they done so than the horse 
E an' died." 

he last matter, also, Uncle Jaggers 
puse before the Lord. At the same time, 

e let folks know about it. Another collec- 
tion was taken up, another horse pur- 


chased. ‘‘I tol’ de Lord about it,” says 


Interesting People 


the old man; “but I tol’ my friends, too. I 
got de horse, but I didn't just wake up one 
mornin' an' find him standin! at degate. He 
wasn't let down from heaven, no, suh!" 

And Uncle Jaggers threw back his head 
and laughed. 

No doubt the willingness to get him 
another horse came in part from reports 
from the chain gang. In fact, the captain 
and guards contributed liberally to the 
sum. For from them all comes the same 
report: he preaches good, practical com- 
mon sense; he makes better prisoners of 
the men; fewer of them try to escape. 

Now and then he appears in the gover- 
nor's office with a petition. "Once," he 


“UNCLE JAGGERS"”’ 


A Columbia, South Carolina, negro 87 years old who is 
doing a splendid humanitarian work. He is trusted and 
respected by the whole community in which he lives 


says, "after de service, a convict come to 
me. He had been on de gang eight long 
years an' he had five more to serve. He 
was gittin' old an' discouraged; he didn't 
see nothin' ahead but to die with chains 
on. I had a petition drawed up on de 
spot; de guards signed it; den other folks 
signed it, an' I took it to de guvnor. 
"Now de guvnor was a man like me, a 
man dat love mussy. An’ a week after 
dat visit to him de prisoner come to my 
house, an' he wasn't a prisoner no' mo. 
De chains had been struck off his ankles, 
an' he had a guvnor's pardon in his 
pocket. I went out an’ I cut some flow- 
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ers an' I took dat guvnor a bouquet." 

Azai Uncle Jaggers threw back his 
head and laughed. 

"Yessuh," he said, "I presented dat 

mussyful guvnor wid a bouquet!" 
, Uncle Jaggers is a familiar figure, driv- 
ing along country roads on his various 
missions, or shuffling down the street, 
speaking to this man and that. When he 
was a boy a wagon ran over him and 
crushed one knee, and he carries a heavy 
stick. He is a dignified, simple old fellow, 
with white wool, white beard, and a twin- 
kle in his eyes. 

Everybody is glad to see him; he is one 
solicitor of funds who is always welcome; 
he never lingers; he never 
begs. He just states his case 
if necessary and lets the other 
fellow do the rest. A nickel 
is as thankfully received as a 
dollar. 

His mind is full of plans for 
the future. He wants to en- 
large his home for the aged. He 
wants to give the old folks a 
garden to work, pigs to feed 
and look after, cows to milk. 
It will make them better 
satisfied, he says, and it will 
help to keep their minds off 
their troubles. 

In spite of his eighty-seven 
ears ie is still strong and 
earty, and his mind is per- 

fectly clear. He gets happier 
every year, he says. Some- 
times though, he admits, his 
wife and daughters complain 
that he ought to have a bet- 
ter home; that the people 
who contribute to his cause 
would be glad for him to use 
more of the money for his 
own comfort; that he thinks 
too much of his wards and 
not enough of himself. 

* But," he says, “I tell 'em 
dey don't look at de matter 
in de right way. I never 
have been hongry, and nei- 
ther have they. We have a 
roof over our head an' we 
have plenty to eat, an' we 
are happier dan most folks 
I know. I can't fin’ where 
Christ ever studied much 
about himself; he studied 
about others, accordin’ to 
my readin’.” 

Which brings us back to 
his invariable text. 

And while we are sitting 
on his front porch talking, 
the telephone rings, and one 
of his grandchildren runs out 
with the announcement that 
somebody has called him up. 

So with the help of his stick he rises; 
then he shakes hands. 

“You sho’ has quizzed me, young man," 
he says. "Yessuh, you sho’ has axed me 
questions!” 

He hobbles into the house, and from 
the hall his voice comes to us as he talks 
over the ’phone: 

"Yes, I'll come. I'll see what we can 

do wid de ole man. How far is it? Ten 
miles, you say? Out on de old Camden 
road? All right. I'll be out in de mornin,' 
early. Nine o'clock—nine o'clock sharp!" 
SAMUEL A. DERIEUX 


Advertising Her Way Through College 


HERE are girls who dance their 

way through college, and girls 

who mend their way by darning 

the dancers’ dresses, but there is 

only one who advertises her way 
through college. 

f you had picked up a copy of the 

Madison, Wisconsin, morning paper, one 
day last year, you would have seen in the 
upper left-hand corner, amidst a display 
of men’s suspenders, and children’s shoes 
at popular prices, a picture of a young 
woman with the legend below: 
Miss Esther Van Wagoner, our new assistant 
advertising manager, will take care of your 
wants. This young woman will 
write you clever and original 
copy. Call at the office and make 
her acquaintance. 


If you happened to stroll 
x: the university campus 
afterward, you would have 
noticed among the conspicu- 
ous figures in the student 
landscape a gray-eyed girl 
striding along with a sort of 
exuberant joy, as though ‘she 
had a continual appointment 
with herself and did not mean 
to miss it. 

If you had gone shoppin 
the same afternoon an had 
stepped into one of the down- 
town department stores, you 
would have seen the same ap- 
parition of vitality go thun- 
dering past the Fibber coun- 
ter, the silks, the gloves, and, 
with a determined air of 
plunging straight into busi- 
ness, enter the advertisin 
manager's office in the rear o 
the store. 

When Esther Van Wagoner 
finishes a morning on the 
university campus, attending 
classes and reciting lessons 
including French, American 
Government, and her special 
field of journalism, she reports at work at 
one o'clock, singing out some witty greet- 
ing or breaking a pun over the office boy's 
head as she hangs up her coat. A framed 
motto in red and gold letters propped 
against the left-hand pigeonhole of her 
desk reminds her, in Mr. Kipling's in- 
imitable way, that 
If you can keep your head when all about you 
Are losing theirs and blaming it on you; 
If you can wait and not be tired by waiting 
Or, being lied about, not deal in lies . . . 
The world is yours, and all that’s in it 
And, what's more, you'll be a man. 
and all the while she is assembling her 
paper and pencil she is juggling ideas into 
shape for a page ad. 

“How do I get my ideas?” she asks, 
after laying out a particularly clever page. 
“Well, maybe from the French play I 
read in French class this morning—French 
authors can turn a phrase so cleverly, and 
that's what we need in writing copy—the 
suggestive touch; maybe from something 
Professor Blank said in to-day's lecture. 
Everything I study gives me an idea and 
a different viewpoint, and a fresh view- 
point makes an original ad." 

At six o'clock this efficient young ad- 
vertiser puts on the jacket of an immacu- 
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lately pressed tailor-made suit that is one 
of the rewards of her summer's work on a 
newspaper, and turns up the street, not 
to the corner cafeteria and thence to a 
half-heated bedroom, but to her sorority 
house, filled with twenty lively college 
girls all clamoring loudly for dinner as 
they fox-trot between the rugs, not one of 
whom can dance any faster or clamor any 
louder than Esther herself. 

After dinner, with all its gay chatter 
and sorority melodies between the courses, 
Esther saunters off to a movie with her 
room-mate’s brother or, carrying her 
books under her arm, goes to that seeth- 


Who is making her way through the University of 
Wisconsin by working in the advertising department 
of a Madison newspaper. She says that school helps 
her in business and that business helps her in school 


ing center of undergraduate life, the uni- 
versity library, to “buck” for a “quiz” 
the next morning on “Problems of the 
Associated Press.” 

Miss Van Wagoner always has time to 
spare for all kinds of activities, whether 
‘hey be to take herself off tu the theatre 
on a complimentary ticket and then drop 
into the office afterward to write up the 
story before midnight, or to attend meet- 
ings of the honorary journalistic sorority 
of which she is a member, or to preside 
as president of the University of Wiscon- 
sin Press Club, in which position, you 
must remember, she stands as the first 
woman president of the oldest of uni- 
versity press clubs. 

She even dreams about her work, and 
once at least this dreaming turned out to 
be most fortunate. On that night she 
awoke with the dire feeling that she had 
forgotten something important. She 
groped about in her memory for the cause 
of this dream, and then—flash—it came 
to her what she had forgotten—"' that shoe 
sale!" She had been working a long time 
to get the local dealer to put in a full-page 
ad; at last she had succeeded, and had 
written it for him; and now, in turning in 
her copy, she had neglected one detail 


which had come to her mind, but which 
she had forgotten to jot down. 

It was all clear to her now, why that 
sleepless thing in her mind had awakened 
her, and she tossed her negligee about her 
and ran to the 'phone, whispering in the 
receiver so as not to disturb the rest of the 
girls. But she told the night editor the 
item she wanted placed in, and warned 
him to see that it was done. The latter 
member of the paper staff declares that 
that message, with the insertion, is one of 
the reasons for Miss Van Wagoner's suc- 
cess. 

“No, I don’t lose interest in college 
when I am working, I gain in- 
terest,” she said at the break- 
fast table the morning after 
this episode, "because this 
way I don't have time to 
get bored with either job. I 
would never go to college 
again without working at the 
same time." 

'This is the reason for Miss 
Van Wagoner's success: She 

. never allows herself one idle 
moment in which to get bored 
with her work. 

She does not spend her sum- 
mer vacations in idleness. This 
last summer she was editor of 
a bi-weekly paper which was 


started at Janesville, Wiscon- 
sin, and drew a opm i for 
the work of one hundred and 


twenty dollars a month. Not 
only that, but for a while she 
was not only editor but deputy 
sheriff in the town. Therefore 
when she returned to college 
in the fall she was richer by 
three months of varied experi- 
ences, some of which the av- 
erage girl would never have 
thought of. She had been an 
editor, she had done secret 
service work, she had spent a 
two-weeks vacation at her 
home in Pontiac. 

Also, she brought back with her two 
Liberty bonds and a ratskin coat of the 
newest length and cut. 

At Christmas her boss said, ‘Suppose 
you work all day for half the vacation, and 
po home with your family for the other 

alf. 

This proposition she accepted without 
a moment's hesitation, while the other 
girls were boarding trains for home. It 
1s to be noted, though, that she did take 
part of the time to go home and rest; she's 
not a fanatic on the subject of work. Al- 
together, Esther is one of the few of us 
mortals who work, live and learn at the 
same time. 

In speaking of her prospects for success, 
Miss Van Wagoner says: 

"Prospects are certainties, when you 
have the right system. For instance, if I 
find we don’t have an ad I am figuring on, 
I become very aggressive and go out after a 
brand-new one. Then we are better off 
than we were before, because we have the 
ad and a new customer besides.” 

Which is true, for “going after,” in 
Miss Van Wagoner’s vocabulary, means 
the same as “getting.” 

HARRIET NIXON PETTIBONE 
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Now’s your time— 


Now, when you want to 
start your holiday dinners 
with utmost zest and relish— 

Now, when the strenuous 
joys of “getting ready" make 
you glad of quick sustain- 
ing nourishment between 
times— 

Now, when each big 
event means an aftermath of 
cold cuts and tidbits— 

Right now you want a ibas 
supply of Campbell's Ñ MN gen dil 
nourishing Soups. Their ! ! 
appetizing quality makes 
any dinner “relish” better 
and digest better. Come in peter ein 

They transform many a "Wil make your we pp!” 
cold left-over into a satis- i 
fying repast. And there 
are endless tempting 4 
ways you can use them. 

Write for our little 
book which describes 


some of these. It’s free. 


21 kinds 


LOOK POR Sr HUE ANS rll 
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Are These Figures Correct? 

Checking freight bills, invoices, bank 
statements, and the hundreds of sheets 
of figures that have to be verified 
every day, is not a job for human brains. 
The Burroughs Calculator does it faster, 
better, more economically—any work 
that is multiplying or adding or sub- 
tracting or dividing. 


What's the Man-Hour Cost? 


All kinds of cost-figures and payroll- 
figures are easy to the girl who has a 
Burroughs Calculator before her. She 
accumulates amounts, makes extensions, 
figures their distribution, classifies kin- 
dred items and calculates totals and sub- 
totals with a rapidity that is almost 
unbelievable. 


In Thousands of Businesses 


Because the work of calculating goes all through every kind 
of business (every business must multiply and subtract and 
add and divide), you will find Burroughs Calculators almost 
everywhere. One railway uses more than 400 of them; a steel 
concern has more than 300; there are over 100 in one retail 
store. Hundreds of concerns have twenty or more—and thou- 
sands of others use one or two or less than a dozen. 


em Burroughs 
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How Much is the Interest? - 

Figuring interest on odd amounts for 
odd periods, or handling work that in- 
volves fractions all the way through, or 
converting foreign currency, or calculat- 
ing stresses and strains in engineering 
work, are just so much calculating, 
however unlike they sound. And all are 
easy to a Burroughs. 


What Is It in Percentages? 

Division, including decimals, means 
nothing to the Burroughs Calculator 
except a different manipulation of the 
keys from that of adding or multiplying— 
and the answer is recorded on the dials so 
quickly that several divisions are per- 
formed in less time than you would 
expect one to take. 


The A B C of Business 


There are three general types of Burroughs Machines—one 
for Adding (recording items, totals and sub-totals), another for 
Bookkeeping (ledger-posting and statement-making), and a 
third (non-recording) for Calculating. All are alike in making 
accuracy, speed and economy automatic in the figure-work of 
any business, and there are models priced as low as $125. 

Your banker or telephone book will give you the address of 
the nearest Burroughs office: there are 213 in the United States 
and Canada, and others in principal cities abroad. 


Calculator & 
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How to Study Your Business 


number of factors; the distance it would 
have to transport raw materials, the cost 
of distributing the finished product, its 
proximity to a good supply of labor, the 
availability of cheap fuel, or of cheap 
power. Thess were the major factors. 

As brass fittings were easy of distribut- 
ing, whereas heavy iron castings were not, 
it was decided to keep the brass manu- 
facture at the Eastern plant and to devote 
the new one to making iron castings, plac- 
ing it in a more central location, where the 
cost of distributing would not be so great. 

The company had now decided one 
phase of the problem; but another and 
more difficult one remained to be disposed 
of: Just where should the new plant be 
located? 

In this case—although it was not done 
with that intention—a “detached view” of 
the problem was obtained by submitting 
it to the School of Business Administra- 
tion at Harvard. At least, it was pre- 
sented in a circumscribed form, for the 
students to whom it was submitted were 
limited in the choice of a location to one 
of three places: Birmingham, Alabama; 
Chicago; and Keokuk, Iowa. 


I: MAY be explained here that a large 
and very important part of the work 
done by these students is on just such 
actual business problems as this one. 
‘Through the coöperation of a great num- 
ber of firms, the real problems of going 
concerns are put before the young men of 
the business school. 

In some cases, the recommendations 
made by students in their reports are ac- 
cepted and acted upon by the firms. One 
of these instances, b the way, is an illus- 
tration of how an apparently successful 
business may be a "whited sepulcher, " 
so far as actual profit is concerned, and 
yet seem to the proprietor a shining monu- 
ment of prosperity. 

This particular case was that of an ap- 
parently thriving retail grocery business 
of considerable size. But its prosperity 
was only superficial. For, when the stu- 
dent had made his survey of the whole 
business, he declared it was actually run 
at a loss! He backed up his statement 
with facts and figures which amazed the 
proprietor and led him to change his 
methods. 

In the case of the location problem 
discussed above, the students at the 
Harvard Business School, to whom it was 
given as part of their work, were required 
to make a report recommending the loca- 
tion they considered the best one, and 
stating their reasons for the decision. 

Even though you may not have a like 
problem to deal with, you will find it in- 
teresting and stimulating to do what 
these students were called on to do. Of 
course, their previous studies—they were 
second-year men—had prepared them for 
it. But any thoughtful man should know 
at least how to go to work on such a 
question, 

The thing he must first do is to marshal 
all the factors in the case. Chiefly, they 
are the ones named above. Such a plant 
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should be near the source of its supply of 
raw materials, should be accessible to a 
good labor market, should consider the 
means of distributing its products when 
made, and should have cheap fuel, or 
cheap power of some sort. 

These were undoubtedly the considera- 
tions which had narrowed the choice to 
the three cities named. Birmingham and 
Chicago could provide raw materials ad- 
vantageously; both are accessible to 
cheap coal. Birmingham has a good labor 
supply; Chicago, also, has one of the great 
labor markets of the country, as well as 
exceptionally good distribution facilities; 
while Keokuk, with its great dam, could 
furnish cheap power. 

But in addition to these factors, there 
was the question of the cost of a site for 
the plant, of adequate housing for the em- 
ployess where rents would be low and 
iving conditions good. Also, there was 
the question of weather conditions. At 
Birmingham, because of the mild climate, 
buildings could be erected at a lower cost, 
for the sides need not be fully enclosed, 
the walls reaching only part way to the 
roof. But, on the other hand, the North- 
ern climate was better for the laborers. 
The cost of living in the different places 
must also be taken into account, as this 
would have a direct bearing on wages. 


WHILE you, unless you are familiar 
nth all these factors, probably 
could not make a sound decision in this 
particular case, you should know that 
these would be the points to be con- 
sidered. Any business man should know 
that he must study the cost of getting 
whatever he makes or sells, the facilities 
for distributing it, where he can hire his 
workmen, what he will have to pay them, 
how and where they can live, what his 
factory or store will cost in construction 
or in rental. 

These are fundamentals of business. 
And yet very many men neglect to study 
them, separately and in relation to one 
another. 

Before we go on with that subject, it 
will be interesting to know what happened 
in this particular case. When the students’ 
reports were submitted, one bright young 
man questioned the wisdom of the com- 
pany in having confined the choice to the 
three cities mentioned. 

He claimed that there were smaller 
towns within a radius of one hundred and 
fifty miles from Chicago which would sup- 
ply almost the same facilities as that city, 
so far as transportation and distribution 
were concerned, and which would have 
other advantages that should tip the 
scales in their favor. 

Some of them were nearer the coal 
fields of southern Illinois; and a cheaper 
site could be obtained in any of them. 
The Chicago labor market would be ac- 
cessible, and yet the contagion of labor 
unrest would not be likely to spread so 
far. Living conditions for employees 
would be better than in the city. 

In short, he took all the factors in the 
problem and weighed them in relation to 
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one another. As it happened, the firm 
itself meanwhile did the same thing, ar- 
rived at the same conclusion, and the new 
plant was located at a town within the 
prescribed radius from Chicago. 

Suppose the problem had been one of 
choosing a location for a new store, or 
of whether or not to change a location. 
That is a question which most merchants 
have to consider at one time or another, 
eapecally in growing towns and cities. 
“To move, or not to move” is a soliloquy 
which keeps a great many business 
Hamlets awake nights. 

Of course, with the ordinary retail 
merchant, the question of being close to 
the source of his supply is unimportant. 
His location problem is one of marketing 
his goods. But it is quite as'essential for 
him to list all the factors of that problem, 
and to weigh them carefully, as it is for 
the manufacturer. 

In his case the major factors are these: 
Where will he find the greatest number of 
prospective customers? What building, or 
site for a building, is available? What will 
be the rent, or the cost? What facilities 
will he have for window displays? Will 
the place have plenty of light and air, or 
will it be dark and uninviting? Are there 
car lines, subways or elevated roads to 
bring people to his door! Will he be able 
to acquire additional space if his business 
grows, or will such growth force him to 
make another move? 

These are some of the factors he must 
take into account. And they are, of 
course, the factors which successful mer- 
chants do take into account. But many 
failures are directly traceable to the fact 
that a merchant either did not consider 
all of these and other points, or else that 
he did not weigh them carefully, and de- 
cide wisely as to their relative importance. 


R instance, a man may decide against 
one location because the place is small 
and the rent large. He finds another store- 
room, which is commodious and airy, with 
perhaps an even lower rental than the 
first. If he considers only these factors— 
the size of his store and the amount of the 
rent—he naturally will take the larger 
place at less money. 

But his problem is not so simple as 
that. He has left out the important factor 
of what he is going to sell! If it is furniture, 
for example, his decision may possibly be 
a right one. People do not usually buy 
furniture on impulse, because they happen 
to see it as they pass a shop window. 
"They often go with the intention of buying 
it, and are quite willing to walk a block or 
two off the beaten path to get it. Further- 
more, they want to see it well displayed, 
and to be unhurried and at their ease 
while selecting it. For these reasons, the 
furniture dealer may have decided wisely 
if he "passes up” the small, high-priced 
location, takes the commodious and less 
expensive one, and spends in advertising 
the money he thus saved. Yet 1 know of 
a large furniture establishment which 
moved away from a main current of 
trathc—and found the move a bad one. 


Half hours with a Mild Havana 


ACD the general unrest it's 
comforting to turn for so- 
lace to a Robt. Burns cigar. 
For here, at least, is one out- 
standing instance of high char- 
acter that does not change. 


The makers of mild Robt. Burns 
determined long ago that nothing 
in the world should compromise 
his quality. 


The mellowed full Havana filler 
which distinguished Robt. Burns 
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in pre-war days, wins friends for 
him today. The same fine hand- 
workmanship is his—the same vig- 
ilant care in curing. 


His friends, appreciating his ad- 
herence to high standards, have 
stuck by Robt. Burns through thick 
and thin. Many new ones, too, 
are learning loyalty to his modern 
mild Havana. 


119 West 40th Street, New York City 


HAVE YOU TRIED ONE LATELY? 
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Remember 
LITTLE BOBBIE, a small 
cigar, but very high in quality. 
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reasons why Brascolite 
is the perfect lighting fixture 


U — Brascolite Improved Supporting 
Tripod—simplest device for attach- 
ing to any kind of electric outlet. 


— Brascolite Socket, made of porce- 
lain with protected terminals—no 
wire splicing or electric troubles. 

— Brascolite Pull Switch of new tog- 
gle construction in insulating ma- 
terial. 660 watt capacity. 

g — Brascolite Flat Reflector Plane 
made of white porcelain on steel— 
positively will not discolor. 

— Brascolite Spindles hold reflector- 
base flush with the ceiling and also 


support the bowl. Adjustable to 
correctly position the bowl for con- 
trolling every ray of light, thus in- 
suring uniform light distribution. 
Scientific configuration of the white 
glass bowl thoroughly breaks up the 
intense white light and softens it 
by diffusion. This principle has 
made Brascolite the ideal light for 
eye-health and comfort exceeding 
in efficiency that of any other light 
diffusing fixture in the world. 


Ventilation upward through the 
hole assures long lamp life and least 
assimilation of dust. 


Brascolite is the largest selling 
Lighting Fixture in the world 


No matter how large or how small your requirements, Bras- 
colite will meet your need perfectly—there’s a Brascolite for - 


every purpose. 


15,000 Electrical Dealers sell Brascolite. 


Our Engineering 


Department is at your service and will gladly make calcula- 
tions or give helpful advice concerning any requirements. 


BRASCOLITE 


|. LUMINOUS UNIT COMPANY 


Division of the St. Louis Brass Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, U. S. A. 
Largest Manufacturers of Lighting Fixtures 


Branch Offices: 
New York Philadelphia - San Francisco Minneapolis 
Chicago Boston Cincinnati Atlanta 


Canadian Distributors: Northern Electric Co., Ltd. 


If a man is selling cigars, however, or 
candies, or drugs, or men’s furnishin 
goods—in other words, small articles, an 
especially those in which quick sales are 
made, the advantage of the higher-priced 
location would inevitably outweigh the 
factor of cost and size. 

The importance of getting a detached 
view of a business problem 1s something 
which few men realize. On the contrary, 
a man is likely to brood over his difficulty, 
sometimes for weeks and months, mulling 
it over and over in his mind. He is so 
close to it that he gets no perspective. He 
sees only certain features of it. He cannot 
clear his mind of his preconceived ideas 
about it. And he is likely to think of 
himself too much in connection with it. - 

Suppose, for example, that an or- 
ganization is not working well. There 
1s friction resulting in loss of efficiency. 
Some of the valuable men in it are dis- 
contented and are not keeping their work 
up to the mark. The head of the business 
has grown up with it, knows every detail, 
and expects all decisions to be submitted 
to him before they may be acted upon. 
He is proud’of his mastery of the business, 
enjoys his dominant róle, and believes that 
this dominance is necessary. ; 

It is perfectly easy for the outsider to 
see what is wrong. The man has picked 
able men, put them into positions of 
responsibility, and then refused to give 
them the responsibility. Of course they 
lose interest and initiative, the business 
suffers, and the man at the head of it has 
a real problem on his hands. 

Ih his case, as in hundreds of others, it 
would be a good thing if he would follow 
the well-known rule of golf: “Keep your 
eye on the ball!" The ball on which ie is 
to concentrate his attention is not the 
display of his knowledge of detail, nor the 
indulgence of his love of power, but the 
good of his business. A man should try to 
observe and to judge himself, as he does 
any other man in his organization. That 
is one sort of detachment which is neces- 
sary—the detachment from one’s own 
"ii 

But there is another way of getting this 
detached view which is often advisable. 
A man is too close to his problem itself 
to see it from every angle. There is a 
story of a man and a woman who were 
discussing a subject on which they could 
not agree, and finally the man pointed 
to a Japanese bowl between them. 

“What do you see in that bowl?" he 
asked. 

“T see a dragon holding a ball," was the 


teply. i 
“That isn't what I see,” said the man. 
“I see a lily floating on a pool of water.” 


IN OTHER words, the man saw the op- 

posite side of the bowl. If you are study- 
ing a problem in business, it would be wise 
to apply the lesson in that story. You may 
find that you have been seeing only one 
side of it. ' 

One of the very best things you can do 
is to study other men's businesses. 
about more; visit other factories, or stores, 
or offices. You may come upon the exact 
solution needed for your own problem. 
Even if you do not, you will return to it 
with fresh ideas. Fresh ideas are to the 
mind what fresh fuel is to a smoldering 
fire; they kindle it into new life. 

What is more, you will see the other 


Why Firestone 
gives much 
more in this 


Cord 


HE dealers say there 

is no argument — the 
Firestone Cord, compared 
side by side with any other, 
sells itself. 


It is built to the largest 
standard oversize of the in- 
dustry. For example: It has 
much greater air capacity; 
it contains much more ma- 
terial than the average, and 
it delivers extra mileage in 
proportion. 


It is built like the Firestone 
Giant Cord Tire for trucks, 
only more supple, more re- 
silient, tensioned exactly to 
the character of the car that 
its size is intended for. 


This Cord is not only the 
largest standardoversize, but 
it has a thicker, heavier non- 
skid tread, good for thou- 
sands of extra miles of travel. 
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And that tread is as good as 
it looks from the standpoint 
of preventing skid, slide or 
spinning of wheels. It has 
a tractive power never be- 
fore equalled in a rubber 
tread, yet it has no suction 
features to be a drag on 
speed or a drain on power. 


The cords are treated and 
the tire is built by the 
same methods used in the 
Firestone Giant Cord. And 
this Giant Cord is one of 
the reasons why over half 
the truck tonnage of Amer- 
ica is carried on Firestones. 


Business men who operate 
trucks have Firestones on 
their passenger cars. Profit 
by the experience of those 
who make a business of buy- 
ing tires. 

Firestone has built an organ- 
ization that is known as the 
dynamo of the industry. 


Over 90% of the Firestone 


workers own stock in the 


Company. Firestone men 
have homes of their own in 
Firestone Park. There is a 
Firestone insurance fund, a 
Firestone bank, a Firestone 
clubhouse. 


These are reasons why 
Firestone gives more. 


Firestone men have estab- 
lished themselves in Singa- 
pore to buy rubber at a 
saving for you. They estab- 
lished a fabric mill. ‘They 
built.a separate factory and 
designed special machinery 
for it to make a big saving 
for users of 314-inch tires 
—enabling the main plant 
to concentrate on this new 
standard oversize Cord Tire. 


Ask your dealer for Fire- 
stones—he has the size and 
type you want. 


Most Miles per Dollar 


Firestone 


ory 


Detroit, Michigan 
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Luceberry 


* Everywhere I go to work 
I get a double smile of 
greeting—one for myself 
and one for the Berry 


Brothers’ label on the 

finishes I use. Seems 
as though every- 
body looked on 
that label as an old 
friend.”’ 


Generations of home- 
builders and home- 
lovers know Berry 
Brothers’ scientific 
finishes. 


Ask your dealer about 
Liquid Granite Floor 
Varnish, Luxeberry 
White Enamel, Luxe- 
berry Wood Finish, 
Luxeberry Wall Fin- 
ishes, Luxeberry Spar 
Varnish and Berrycraft. 


Write us for a free copy of our 
« : 
book “Beautiful Homes," 


handsomely illustrated in color 


ERRY BROTHER‘ 


World's Largest Makers 
arnishes and Paint Specialties 


(52) Walkerville, Ontario 


man’s problems from a detached point of 
view. It is precisely because of this 
detachment that it is often so easy to put 
your finger on his mistakes. In the case 
of his business you see that they are 
mistakes—and yet you may have been 
making the same ones and not have 
recognized them. To see them in his case 
will often open your eyes to your own 


rrors. 

Men should do more of this going about 
to observe and to study. ‘There is, of 
course, an interchange of ideas at trade 
conventions and similar gatherings. But 
it is doubtful whether all the cut-and-dried 
papers read at any convention give a man 
as much practical insight into his prob- 
lems as he would get from a careful study 
of some other single organization like his 
own. Itis perhaps the best way of achiev- 
ing the detached point of view. 

Another way is to turn his back on his 
business and to go off for the biblical 
“forty days in the wilderness." It need 
not be a literal wilderness. It may be 
whatever will most help him to get away 
from his, problem for the time being. 
When he is conscious that it has receded 
far enough, when he feels that he can see 
it with a new perspective, he may turn 
and look at it again, with almost absolute 
certainty that he will find himself viewing 
it in a new light. 


LL of these principles must necessarily 
be followed before the final one 
stated above can be applied with certain- 
ty. But when a man has followed the 
earlier ones it will be strange if he cannot 
then determine what is the ‘essential 
factor" in his problem. And when he does 
find it, let him concentrate on that. 

Yet he is often curiously reluctant to 
do this. A merchant may have found that 
the chief trouble with his business is the 
location of his store. But, instead of 
grappling with that fact and making the 
necessary move, he will stay on and try to 
bolster up his trade by such devices as in- 
creased advertising, special sales, or going 
outside of his legitimate line and putting 
in something else as a lure. 

Or he may find that his main trouble is 
the fact that he is carrying too many lines 
of slow-moving goods. This ties up his 
capital and makes certain sections of his 
store no more productive than a ware- 
house would be. Yet he cannot bring him- 
self to sacrifice these goods, which are 
costing him more money with every ad- 
ditional day he holds them. 

Merchants will often try to move this 
dead weight of unsalable goods by giving 
it a conspicuous showing, actually putting 
out of sight the goods for which there is 
a demand! They will not admit that the 
only sensible thing to do is to get rid of 


| the unwanted stuff at any sacrifice, mean- 


while increasing the turn-over in quick- 
moving goods, thus making up their loss. 
In short, they refuse to apply the prin- 
ciple of concentrating on the essential thing. 

In applying these principles there are 
certain “tools” which should be used. 
Business is a science, for in it, to a 
large extent, we can measure by quantity. 
At least, in certain departments of it we 
can use this “quantitative measurement,” 
and it is a tool of the greatest value. 

It is perfectly simple to know the 
amount of goods on hand, the gross sales, 
the accounts payable and receivable, the 
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It is hard to imagine a business 
needing delivery at all which 
could not profitably use a car so 
even in service and so econom- 
ical in cost 
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LECTRIC drive for 
great ships became a 
fact with the success- 
ful trials of the New 
Mexico, flagship of 
the Pacific Fleet, the 
first battleship to be 

propelled by electricity. 


“This engineering feat," says Secre- 
tary Daniels, ‘‘holds a peculiar interest 
to the people of the nation, especially 
when they realize that in this achieve- 
ment the American Navy stands pre- 
eminent among the nations of the 
world. It marks an epoch in naval prog- 
ress.” It is another great advance in 
the mastery of the sea. 


Ten years ago electric propulsion for 
vessels was being discussed by eminent 
engineers. But it remained for W. L. R. 
Emmet, consulting engineer of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, in co-operation 
with the Bureau of Steam Engineering, 
U. S. Navy, to apply it to large ships. 


Five years ago electric drive was in- 
stalled on the collier Jupiter, while one 
of her sister ships was equipped with 
geared steam turbine drive and another 


with direct-connected reciprocating en- 
gines. The results proved the unques- 
tionable superiority of electric drive. 


And so electric drive was adopted for 
the super-dreadnaught New Mexico, 


One of thefour G-E 
7000 horsepower 
electric motors— 
each on the end of 
a propeller shaft. 
They drive the New 
Mexico up to 21 
knots, and can be 
reversed to full 
speed astern jin 
thirty seconds. 


with 32,000 tons displacement and a 
speed of 21 knots. Steam from her oil- 
burning boilers drives two Curtis turbo- 
generators, which generate clectric cur- 
rent and feed it through a central con- 
trol to four 7,000 horsepower motors, 
each coupled to a propeller. Two thou- 
sand additional horsepower is generated 
for lighting, steering, turret machinery, 
ventilation, winches, windlasses, cranes, 
radio, telephony, searchlights, laundry; 
refrigeration, baking, machine shop— 
making the New Mexico an electric ship 
indeed! 
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As a result of the performance of the 
Jupiter and the New Mexico the United 
States Navy has adopted electric drive 
for all its capital ships now under con- 
struction or which have been authorized. 


Theoperator of this 
control board — in 
the center of the 
ship—controls, 
through a few 


levers, the speed 
and power the 


turbo - generators 
and propelling 
motors, in immedi- 
ate response to 
telegraphic orders 
from the bridge. 


Its success in the Navy forecasts the 
rapid adoption of electric drive for mer- 
chant ships. In the case of any large 
ship now operating with reciprocating 
engines on long voyages, electric propul- 
sion, if substituted, would afford enough 
improvement to pay for itself in three 
years. : 


Admiral Benson, until recently Chief 
of Naval Operations, says, “‘...as soon 
as the merits of this system become 
known commercially, electric propul- 
sion will prove its practical value in the 
Merchant Marine just as thoroughly as 
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it has to the Navy." He states that he 
regards “‘ . .. electricity as the most eco- 
nomical motive power, from every view- 
point, so far developed for large units." 


The chief advantages of electric drive 
are: 


1. Economy—Fuel economy is not only 
apparent in the operation of electrically 
propelled ships, but decreased fuel stor- 
age room makes way for valuable cargo 
space. 

2. Reliability—Electric propelling ma- 
chinery has no motion other than sim- 
plerotation. Its simplicity in transmit- 
ting power from turbine to propeller 
eliminates the trouble caused by large 


Two of these 14,000 
horsepower Curtis 
turbo- generators, 
singly or together, 
produce current for 
any or all of the 
four motors. 


reciprocating parts or multiplicity of re- 
duction gears. 


3. Flexibility of Installation—Electric 
motors may be placed in the stern, in- 
stead of amidships, greatly reducing the 
length of propeller shafts and shaft al- 


leys. The turbines can be near the boil- 
ers in compact quarters, doing away 
with many feet of steam piping, and add- 
ing valuable space. The power is trans- 
mitted the electric way—through small 
cables. The control can be in any con- 
venient place, even on the bridge. 


4. Safety—Electric drive gives vastly 
greater safety than the old types, be- 
cause each unit can be isolated in its 
own water-tight compartment. In col- 
lision or other accident the throwing of 
a switch disconnects a damaged motor 
or shaft, and in the case of more than 
one propeller, the power is transmitted 
to the remaining propellers. 


The building of electric propulsion 
machinery for ships of the Navy and 
Merchant Marine is but one of the 
many activities of the General Electric 
Company in its service to the Govern- 
ment, to transportation, to industries, 
to science, to cities and to the home. 


An illustrated booklet describing the 


‘New Mexico, entitled “The Electric 


Ship," will be sent upon request. Ad- 
dress General Electric Company, Desk 
88, Schenectady, New York. 
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Quality and care put 
into Hanes Underwear 
will astound any man! 


GUARANTEE — We guarantee Hanes Underwear 
absolutely —every thread, stitch and bution. We 
guarantee fo return your money or give you a new 


ELASTIC KNIT garment if any seam breaks. 


UNDERWEAR 


OU'D rate Hanes winter Men's Union Suits and Shirts and 

Drawers sensational value if you followed the bales of fine, 

long-staple cotton from the moment they entered thc Hanes 
Plant until you saw Hanes Underwear packed into boxes for ship- 
ment all over the nation! Your confidence in Hanes would be as su- 
preme as our own! 

What goes into Hanes in quality and workmanship comes out to you in 
extra-wear, extra-comtort, extra- warmth! We tell you frankly that Hanes is 
the biggest underwear value ever sold at any price. Prove our statement for 
your own satisfaction. 

If you prefer Shirts and Drawers, Hanes will meet your keenest desires! Read 
every detail and compare with the circles in the diagram figure above, because 
you should understand what Hanes hands you: 

Guaranteed unbreakable seams, with reinforcements at buttonholes and at every 
strain point; buttonholes last as long as the garment; elastic knit collarette that 
snugs up to the neck, preventing gaps; shape-holding elastic knit shoulders that 
"give and take”; durable, snug-fitting three-button sateen waist band; elastic knit 
wiists; pearl buttons sewed on to stay! Put behind that array of wear and com- 
fort features Hanes perfect workmanship and Hanes quality! 

Hanes Union Suits have never been near-equaled at the price. They are the 
last word in comfort and the most unusual underwear value in Americal These 
Union Suits have all the desirable features of Hanes Shirts and Drawers with 
a closed crotch that stays closed! Your confidence in “‘Hanes” can never be mis- 
placed! Any Hanes garment will outlive our guarantee! 


“Hanes” Union Suits for Boys 


are as distinct from all other boys’ underwear at the price as are our men’s gar- 
ments. To mothers and fathers Hanes boys’ Union Suits are superb. Cozy, fleecy 
warmth and the finest workmanship, combined with the best features of Hanes 
Union Suits for men, put these boys’ suits in a class distinct from all others. They 
certainly do stand the wear and wash! 


See this Hanes Underwear at your dealer's. 
If he cannot supply you, write us immediately. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


New York Cffice 
366 Broadway 


Warning to the Trade—Any garment offered as "Hanes" is a substitute 
unless it bears the Hanes label. 


amount of she rent, taxes and insurance, 
the wages paid, and so on. Quantitative 
measurement can be applied to these and 
other items. But in order to apply it 
scientifically we need a very practical 
tool, perhaps the most practical one in 
business—a good accounting system. 

It is an amazing fact that very many 
men attempt to carry on their business 
without this tool. Scores and hundreds 
of merchants in this country have no ac- 
counting system whatever. All they have, 
to show them where they staad finan- 
cially, is a pile of bills! Others have a sort 
of crude “homemade” system which is 
almost as inadequate as none at all. 

Another tool of which men do not avail 
themselves as they should is the very 
helpful one of business statistics. The 
mere mention of the word statistics is 
enough to frighten the average person. 
But there should not be any such feeling, 
for statistics are really human experience 
told in brief. They are full of interest, 
often surprising, even dramatic, and the 
man who pays no attention to the statis- 
tics of business is getting along without 
one of the most helpful implements of his 
trade. 

But some of the elements of business 
can not be measured quantitatively. Take 


| the great question of personal relations, 


|! heart as well as a head and hands. 


for example. In making a list of factors 
in your problem, this one should never be 
overlooked. When you come to weigh 
them all, you may find that it is the most 
vital one. 


(THERE is a temptation to divide men 
into classes. We do it because it is dra- 
matic—and we like to be dramatic. We 
talk of the “head” of a business and the 
“hands” of a business. ‘There is a certain 
amount of truth in the classification, but 
it is not an ideal one for the success of any 
concern. The “hands,” as we are prone 
to call them, are thinkers and feelers, as 
well as doers. Perhaps we make a mistake 
in not going far enough in our anatomy 
and saying that a business should have a 
Cer- 
tainly a body might have both head and 
hands, yet be a dead and useless thing 
without a living heart to animate them. 

A man with a large number of employ- 
ees is likely to argue that it is impossible 
for him to know many of them personally. 
This is quite true, but I think there is a 
practical way of getting around the difh- 
culty. [can explain by taking my own 
experience. 

In talking to a body of students, I have 
found that when | think of them as a 
group—merely us a sort of impersonal 
mass—my talk is likely to be without 
directness or force. It is the same when | 
write a lecture, or an article, if I simply 
feel that it is for some vague and formless 
audience. | have found, however, that 
when I wrote or talked to a certain friend 


| of mine—call him Jones—I did so with 
directness and with much more force. | 


was talking to a mind whose response 1 


| could calculate. So I have adopted a sort 


of slogan: “Write it to paa When | 
have to talk to a crowd, I try to feel that 
| am “saying it to Jones,” and I find that 
it “gets over" much better. 

Now, in every mass of employees, 
there are a few men who stand out as 
typical and yet more vital than the rest. 
An employer would do well to fix his 
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"Whats the Best 


Show in Town ?” 


"Right there across the street." *'What is it?" 
“Don’t know: haven't seen it yet. But they're 
showing Paramount Artcraft Pictures there 
and that says it all. I'll tell the world that." 


UT he doesn't have to tell the world: the world already 
knows. Not only in the palatial theatres of the big cities, 


but in the leading theatres of several thousand cities and, 


towns in every state in the union, Paramount Artcraft Pictures 
are regarded as the “best show in town." 


Thus Famous Players-Lasky Corporation has brought to 
the people the wholesome entertainment and joyous fun they 
crave and need, in deeper and richer and greater measure 
than anything else possibly could —love, romance, adventure, 
excitement, mystery, mirth—all the things that make life 
sparkle. 


Some theatre near you is showing a Paramount Artcraft 
Picture tonight. 


Go by that name and you'll go right! 


These two trade-marks are the sure way of identifying Paramount 
Artcraft Pictures — and the theatres that show them 


FAMOUS PLAYERS - LASKY CORPORATION 


2, ADOLPH ZUXOR Pres JESSE L LASKY Lev Pres CECIL B DE MILLE Jorwatr generet 
; ANEW YORK 


DATES 


Latest Paramount Artcraft 
Pictures 


Released to December 1st 


Billie Burke in “Sanw Love’ 
Irene Castle in ‘'THE INVISIBLE BON 
Ethel Clayton in '' A SPORTİNG CHANCE" 
Marguerite Clark in "Luck IN Pawn’ 
Cecil B. DeMille's Production 
"MALE AND FEMALE'" 
Elsie Ferguson in **CounTerrert’’ 
Dorothy Gish in’ TURNING THE TABLES'" 
D. W. Griffith's Production 
''ScARLET Days 
*»Wm. S. Hart in “WAGON TRACKS’ 
Houdini in *"Twx GR Game" 
Lila Lee in **HEART or Yom” 
Vivian Martin i» 
“*His OFFICIAL FIANCER"’ 
Wallace Reid i» ‘Tne Lorreny Man’’ 
Maurice Tourneur's Production 
“Tae Live Lixe'* 
George Loane Teena: s Production 
THE Mirac E Man" 
Robert Warwick in “IN Mizzourti"* 
Bryant Washburn in 
*'Ir PAYS To ADVERTISE'" 
“The Teeth of the Tiger'* 
With a Star Cast 
**The Miracle of Love'* 
A Cosmopolitan Production 
**The Dark Star'* 
Cosmopolitan Production 
*Supervision Thomas H. Ince 


Thomas H. Ince Productions 


Enid Bennett i» 

““Wuat Every Woman LEARNS'" 
Dorothy Dalton i» "L'AraAcug'' 
Douglas MacLean. & Doris May in 

* 234 Hours LgAvE'* 
Charles Ray in. ''CRoox&D SrRAIGHT'" 


Paramount Comedies 


Paramount-Arbuckle Comedies 
one each month 
Paramount-Mack Sennett Comedies 
two cach month 
Paramount-Al St. John Comedies 
one each month 
Paramount-Ernest Truex Comedies 
one each month 


Paramount Short Subjects 


Paramount Magazine issued weekly 
Paramount-Post Nature Pictures 
isaved every other week 
Paramount-Burton Holmes Travel 
ictures one each week 
Paramount-Burlingham Adventure 
Pictures every other week 
Paramount-Briggs Comedies 
one cach week 
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KELLY- SPRING FIELD 


The Big Brother to the Railroads 


Everyday Service as Well as Long Service is 
An Outstanding Characteristic of Kelly Trucks 


These are features which make constant truck service possible and which 
directly affect the truck profit and ioss account. 


The Series "K" Engine has attained its present 
enviable reputation from the fact that Kelly trucks have the 
excess power to meet all demands. It was designed and 
always built in the Kelly-Springfield shops. 


The Accessibility of the Kelly moving parts means 
easy care, which makes the Kelly outlive others. As the 
operator faces the truck with hood removed, the engine is as 
on a work bench. Magneto, Water Pump, Carburetor and 
inside of Crank Case are all “get-at-able.” 


Kelly Three-Point Suspension differs radically 
from the usual method of engine design and is supported at 
two points in front and attached to the forepart of the frame. 
At the rear the crank case is suspended at one point in a 
flexible yoke which neutralizes all twists and strains and 
assures constant perfect alignment. This exclusive Kelly 
design means a full delivery of power to the driving wheels. 


These desirable features are ‘backed by a responsible manufacturer, whose 
resources, organization of engineers and efficient service stations assure 
maintenance and constant dependability to the user. 


Write for name of nearest Kelly user 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD MOTOR TRUCK CO., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
Builders of High Grade Motor Trucks 


di 
RETNA \ 
APER CU 


“This Kelly-Springfield truck (6 ton model) has been in 
more than two years, and has been driven to full capacitat at all times. 
During this period, less V. $75.00 has pean pee 
THE AETNA PAPE 
By LP. Bowel Mgr. 
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thought upon these men. Let him regard 
each of them as “symptomatic” of the 
general feeling among his workers. Then 
let him “write it to Vinos ” [n his deal- 
ings with them let him either do his talk- 
ing directly to one of these "sympto- 
matic" men in his organization, or let him 
imagine that he is talking to that man, 
and I believe he will get results which will 
surprise him. 


NOTHER of these tools for business 
use is analysis. Figures are of little 
value if they are not analyzed. Business 
men are doing this more and more through 
charts, graphics, comparative tabulations 
—devices which enable them to see almost 
at a glance the important things that 
would otherwise be hidden under masses 
of figures. 
ethods which have succeeded in one 
organization will fail in another, because 
they were not analyzed with reference to 
the different conditions under which they 
must be applied. As a rule, a man should 
not copy slavishly from another concern 
but should adapt a plan to his special con- 
ditions. 

Suppose, for example, that a firm has a 
head accountant who has given long and 
faithful service. Because he has been 
with the concern since its small begin- 
nings, he has kept a general oversight over 
a considerable range of duties. But the 
business has grown, and the proprietors 
want to inaugurate an “up-to-date” office 
system. They hire an expert to study the 
situation, and he recommends a plan 
which he has installed in other places. 

Under the new régime, the old head ac- 
countant is told that in the future the 
question of credits will be handled by 
someone else, that the advertising ac- 
counts will now go to another department, 
that he will turn over his responsibility 
for charge customers to a new man. The 
result is that he feels sore and resentful; 
he is inwardly—and perhaps outwardly— 
rebellious; and there is friction and in- 

ciency as a consequence. 

I think the firm has made a mistake in 
trying to copy, instead of adapting the 
new system to conditions which had 
worked well in its own organization. If 
they had analyzed the human element 
they could have worked out an arrange- 
ment which would have given them better 
results. 

The same caution should be applied to 
material things. One store, for example, 
may have an interior arrangement of 
goods which gives splendid results. An- 
other store copies that arrangement with 
poor effect. The proprietor has not 
analyzed his factors: where his entrances 
and stairways, or elevators, are placed; 
where his windows are; the height of his 
ceilings; the color of his woodwork and 
shelving; the width of his aisles; certain 
handicaps in the way of lighting, or par- 
titions, or pillars. 

And, by the way, if a man anal 
these handicaps he can often change then 
into actual assets. A pillar, for example, 
can be made a nucleus for a striking dis- 
play of goods. A dark corner can be 
capitalized by using it as an attractive 
place to show how things look by artificial 
light. A partition—well, sometimes it 
can be got rid of, if a man really puts his 
mind to work on the problem. If it cannot 
he might say to himself: 
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achetti 


Ready cooked ready to serve 


FIRST the Spaghetti is made in the spotless home of the 
57 Varieties. 

It is Heinz Spaghetti. 

Then it is cooked in the, Heinz kitchens. 

The original recipe was Italian but Heinz famous tomato 
sauce takes the place of the ordinary kind and with it is com- 
bined a special cheese of peculiar merit. 

The result can only be expressed by the word ''Perfection." 

Keep the pantry shelves supplied with it, for experience has 
proved that, once tried, it becomes a permanent addition to 
the family menu. 

It is delicious, nutritive and economical. 


Some of the Js Varieties 
Vinegars Baked Beans 
Tomato Ketchup Mince Meat 


Ail Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 


` 
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| “Well, if that partition were merely 
empty air, I couldn’t do much with it. 
As it is, I can use it! I can put artistically 
lettered notices up there, calling attention 
to specialties in other departments. Or I 
can use it as a background for displaying 
‘more goods. With concealed lights above 
and below it will be a striking feature." 


T IS curious how a man who is studying 
a problem deeply will find that his min 
seems to put forth a hundred little tenta- 
cles which bring him ideas from the most 
unexpected sources. Everything he does 
suggests something that bears on the 
thing he is trying to analyze. If he goes 
| to the theatre, he sees or hears something 
he can make use of. If he reads the paper, 
or spends an evening with friends, or over- 
hears a caller talking to his wife, his mind 
is like a magnet, and constantly picks up 
ideas and hints for which, because it is 

searching for them, it has an affinity. 

There has been a great change in the 
attitude of thinking men and of the world 
in general toward bannet as an occupa- 
tion. In the older countries there was a 
time—and not so long ago either—when 
to be “in trade” was ‘a be looked down 
upon by certain classes. Even in our own 
country, the “professions” used to be 
regarded as conferring a sort of distinction 
on those engaged in them. 

A man was proud of being a civic bene- 
factor, a scientist, a student of theories, 
a preacher, a teacher. But we are begin- 
ning to realize that a good business rnan 
must combine something of all these. To 
conduct a business well is to serve a com- 
munity in the most practical way. Also, 
business ts a science, which is being formu- 
lated more and more definitely. As for 
theories, many business men protested, 
when the School of Business Administra- 


An Armstrong Electric Stove for Christmas 


When he hints around about what you want for Christ- 
mas, just sort of whisper to him, "Make it an Armstrong 
Table Stove." 
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It will be a practical addition to your household equipment. 
You can boil, fry, or steam on top of the upper section of the 
heat unit, grill under the bottom section, and at the same time 
keep the toasting drawer between the two sections busy piling 
up crispy brown toast. That makes for economy of elec- 
tricity. It costs only two or three cents to cook all the hot 


tion was organized, that it would not be 
of practical value because the teaching 
would be “ purely theoretical.” 

That objection has been disproved in 
practice. But to contend that business is 
not “theoretical” was not sound, anyway. 


Every man conducts his business on some 
theory or other. To evolve correct theo- 
ries through study and comparison and 
analysis and experiment, is the essential 
thing. 

Finally a business man, whether he 
realizes it or not, is also a preacher and a 
teacher. To his employer, his customers, 
his associates, he preaches either the 
doctrines of integrity, justice, honor, in- 
dustry, and generosity, or, just as surely, 
the opposite of these things. It is an en- 
couraging sign of the times that more and 
more men are studying their business on 
the basis of these principles. 


dishes of the meal,— right on the table. 


You will like the aluminum cooking utensils—the deep 
boiling pan, the egg cups, the griddle for frying or Laking 
batter cakes. 


The tilting connection plug makes it easy for you to keep 
the stove at the proper cooking temperature. Just tilt the plug 
up or down and it slides on or off. It never sticks. 


He will be delighted to hear that whisper—"I want an 
Armstrong Electric Table Stove for Christmas"—you see he 
likes his breakfasts served piping hot. He'll find the Arm- 
strong Electric at your local dealer's, or by writing to 


Pilos; The Standard Stamping Company 
$12.50 Huntington, West Virginia 
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PROFESSOR MELVIN T. COPE- 
LAND, director of the Bureau of 
Business Research at Harvard Uni- 
versity, will have an article in the 
magazine next month telling about 
some of the business mistakes made 
by retail storekeepers. All of us have 
to deal with these stores, and Professor 
Copeland’s article will give us a good 
many things to think about. You 
will be interested to size up the stores 
in your own town and to try to decide 
why certain ones are prosperous and 
: others are not. 
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plug that 
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HY is it so often neces- 

sary for a company to 
look outside of its own organi- 
zation for executives ? 


Where 


When new positions 


become open,—when se- 


lections are made for the 
places ahead, who is the 
man that is offered the 
opportunity? 


It is the man who knows 


it is the man who has mas- 
tered the fundamental principles 
of marketing, production, account- 
ing, finance. 


Such a man towers head and 
shoulders above his associates. 
That man is marked for advance- 
ment. 


If you have trained yourself’ 
to know the basic principles of 
business, you are the man who 
is eventually selected for the big- 
ger place ahead. 


You men looking for better 
positions 


Are you deeply interested in 
the size of your income?—the 
productiveness of your business? 
—the soundness of your financing? 
the safety of your investments? 


Then you must broaden and 
strengthen your position and grasp 
of affairs by training yourself in 
those fundamentals that underlie 
all business. 
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BECAUSE the men in the 

organization who should 
be ready, do not know all the 
fundamentals of the business. 


can I get the nght man 


to fill that place? 


The function of this Course is 
to give you the best thought, ex- 
perience and conclusions of thou- 
sands of successful men. 


The Course is brought to you 
in a most practical, interesting 
form. You can absorb it in your 
spare time. Much of what you 
‘get from the Course can be put 
into immediate profitable practice. 


You who seek better trained 
executives 


You presidents and directors of 
companies seeking more efficient 
and better trained executives— 
you can best advance your in- 
terests by a careful investigation 
of just what the Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute is doing—what it 
can do for you and how its Mod- 
ern Business Course and Service 
is directly applicable to your in- 
dividual problem. 


95,000 thinking business men 
have enrolled for this Modern 
Business Course and Service. 
Among these men are many of 
the leaders in American industry. 


Men enrolled 
In the Standard Oil Co., 291 


„men are enrolled in the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute; in the United 
States Steel Corporation, 450; in 
the National Cash Register Co., 
196; in the Winchester Repeating 


Arms Co, 122; in the General 
Electric Co., 605—and so on down 


the list of the biggest concerns in 


America. 


Advisory Council 


Business and educational authority 
of the highest standing is represented 
in the Advisory Council of the Alexan- 
der Hamilton Institute. 


This Council includes Frank A. Van- 
derlip, the financier; John Hays Ham- 
mond, the eminent engineer; General 
T. Coleman du Pont, the well-known 
business executive; Jeremiah W. Jenks, 
statistician and economist; and Joseph 
French Johnson, Dean of the New York 
University School of Commerce. 


Get further information 


Read our free 116:page book, “Forg- 
ing Ahead ih Business.” 


You will get much out of it. You 
will learn how and why selections are 
made for the places of executives. Write 
for your copy today. Use the coupon 

ow. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


203 Astor Place New York City 
Send me “FORGING AHEAD 


IN BUSINESS” — Free 


Name D cdm. z 
Prirt here 


Business 


Address 


Business 
Position. 
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N LOUIS TRACY’s"WINGS OF 
THE MORNING "which is appear 
ing on the motion picture screens 
throughout the world 


WILLIAM FARNUM 


typifies that fine, clean manhood 
which we love to call American- 
The story was wonderful as a novel- 

It is amazingly greater in its health 
ful excitement as a screen drama: 

See it at the better theatres and compare it 

with WILLIAM FARNUM uw 

THE LAST OF THE DUANES 


WOLVES OF THE NIGHT, 
THE LONE STAR RANGER 


and other splendid pictures fer all the family- 


NM Ghey are examples of the fine value of 
desi Y General anager FOX ENTERTAINMENTS 


Attend the theatre that presents them: 


Seattergood Borrows a Grandmother, by CLARENCE BuDINGTON KELLAND 


Scattergood Borrows 
a Grandmother 


(Continued from page 23) 


never come off now. Seems like I'll never | 
be content ag'in, and Ellen's that down- | 


cast I shouldn't be a mite s'prised if 
she je give up and passed away.” 

* Difficulty's money, hain't it? Largely 
financial, eh?" 

'* Y 3-25." 

“Folks has got rich before. Maybe 
somethin’ like that’ll happen to you.” 

"Have to happen mighty sudden, 
Scattergood, if it aims to do any good in 
this world." 

“T’ve knowed men to invest a couple 
hundred dollars into some venture and 
come out at t'other end with thousands. 
You got couple hundred, hain't you?" 

* Ellen and me both has—saved up to 


"Um. ... Git buried, anyhow. Law 
compels it. Dog-gone little pleasure 
spendin money f'r your own cofhn. 
More sensible to git some good out of it. 
I'm goin' away to the city f'r a week or 
sich a matter. When I come back we'll 
kind of thrash things out and see what's to 
be done." 


I^ THIS manner Scattergood planted 
the get-rich-quick idea in the head of 
Mr. Spackles, who communicated it to 
Grandmother Penny in the course of a 
clandestine meeting. The old folks dis- 
cussed it, and hope made it seem more and 
more plausible to them. Realizing the 
fewness of the days remaining to them, 
they were anxious to utilize every mo- 
ment. It was Grandmother Penny who 
was the daring spirit. She was for drawing 
their money out of the bank that very day, 
and investing it somehow, somewhere, in 
the hope of seeing it come back to them a 
hundredfold. 

Scattergood had neglected to take into 
consideration Grandmother Penny's ad- 
venturesome spirit; he had also neglected 
to avail himself of the information that a 
certain Mr. Baxter, registered from Bos- 
ton, was at the hotel, and that his business 
was selling shares of stock in a mine which 
did not exist, to gullible folks who wanted 
to become wealthy without spending any 
labor in the process. He did a thriving 
business. It was Coldriver's first ex- 
perience with this particular method of 
extracting money from the public, and it 
came to the front handsomely. Mr. 
Spackles got wind of the opportunity and 
told it to Grandmother Penny. She took 
charge of affairs, compelled her fiancé to 
go with her to the bank, where they with- 
drew their savings, and then sought for 
Mr. Baxter, who, in return for a bulk sum 
of five hundred dollars, sold them enough 
stock in the mine to paper the parlor. 
Also, he promised them enormous returns 
in an exceedingly brief space of time. 
Their profit on the transaction would, he as- 
sured them, be not less than ten thousand 
dollars, and might mount to double the 
sum. They departed in a state of extreme 
elation; and but for Mr. Spackles’s 
conservatism Grandmother Penny would 
have eloped with him then and there. 


All Heinz 


Fig Pudding 
Heinz Fig Pudding, one of the newest members of the 57 
family, became famous almost over night. The demand has 
grown so rapidly that it is difficult to keep apace with it. 
Especially appropriate to this time of year, it is pudding 
that is seasonable always. 
Light, wholesome and easy to digest, it has the delicious 
taste of figs which makes it a most delectable dessert. 
Don’t fail to use with it the special sauce—recipe for 
which comes on every 
can—as it was originated HEINZ PLUM PUDDING 


particularly for Heinz Fig 


. the best ingredients and prepared in 
Pudding. the Heinz kitchens, An older 


member of the 5 7—tried and true— 


Some of the 3 4 I r 
c7» its quality never varies. 
V Gi ER v 


HEINZ MINCE MEAT 


weiner c « 3 Choice apples and currants, the best 
Jobi , ot beef, the most fragrant spices— 


all cooked and seasoned and blended 
x ; in the most delicious manner for the 
Š PLUM did. . Great American Dessert —Mince 
S —À Pie. In glass jars and tins. 


It is real plum pudding made of | 
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Reproduced from actual photographs taken at Edison Recording Studios, New York 


The blindfolded jury hears Hempel sing “Io non WY E 
sono piu l'Annetta," while she stands beside the | 
New Edison. 


HE BLINDFOLD TEST is the most 
severe of all musical tests; shutting off 
a person's sight greatly increases his acute- 
ness of hearing. Yet even the blindfold test 
has been successfully met by the New Edison. 

Frieda Hempel, prima donna soprana of the Metropol- 
itan Opera Company, New York, appeared before five of 
Thomas A. Edison’s musical experts to perform the test. 
She stood beside the New Edison. The blindfolds were adjusted over the 
eyes of the five men. As shown in the first photograph, Hempel then 
started to sing. The selection was “Io non sono piu l'Annetta" from the 
opera “Crispino e la Comare.” Suddenly Hempel stopped singing, but the 
song continued. The New Edison had taken up the song and was singing alone. 
The five experts, even though their hearing faculties were at highest con- 
centration, were completely unaware that Hempel had ceased and that they 
were listening only to the New Edison’s Re-Creation of her voice. 

Two million people have heard similar tone-tests, publicly given by forty 
different artists. Five hundred representative newspapers have publicly 
recorded the fact that no one has been able to distinguish the artist's living 
art from its REe-CREATION by the New Edison. The proof of this is 
founded upon scientific fact; it is piled mountain-high. The New Edison 
brings you all the living artist can bring, excepting his physical presence. 


A Jhe N E W 
Se “The Phonograph 


x e — PENA ———- 
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Thirty seconds later! Hempel has ceased. The 
blindfold jury is not aware that the New Edison is 
singing “Io non sono piu l Annetta” alone. 


RIEDA HEMPEL is called “Hempel of 

the Voice Supreme.". You might think 
this is because of her technique—so flawless, 
so superb! Or because of her notes, pure as 
the chiming of silver bells. 


But Hempel is infinitely more than a vocalist. Hear 
her sing some song she loves, and suddenly you under- 

stand what it is that makes her-great among the greatest 
in opera and concert. For you fall under the spell of a mysterious, lifting 
power—a power which transmutes every note into gold and every bar into 
angel-music. It is Hempel's sublime artist-soul. Soulis that electric some- 
thing, that transcendent something, that eternal something, which makes 
music the mind's solace and inspiration. The soul of music is what Edison 
has caught and perpetuated in his Re-CREATIONS. That is why he considers 
the New Edison the greatest of his inventions. That is why the heart of 
the music-lover responds to a RE-CREATION by the New Edison, even as it 
responds to the art of the living artist. 


Go hear the New Edison. Hear it with your eyes closed, for that 1s the best 
way to listen to music. You will feel that the artist himself is standing before 
you—alive! Write to Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J., for the most 
interesting phonograph story of the year, “Edison and Music." 


EDISON 


with a Soul” 
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Hall 
Coffee 


Baker-ized 


Barrington 


Soluble 
(Instant) 
Barrington Hall 

Coffee 


There's a new way and an old way to make coffee. 


The new way is “in the cup.” Pour hot water over 
a half teaspoonful of Soluble Barrington Hall and 
the powdered coffee crystals produce perfect coffee 
instantly. 

If you make your coffee the old way, in coffee 
pot or percolator, insure the best possible results from 
this method by using Baker-ized Barrington Hall, 
known during a quarter century for fine quality and clean, 
uniform granulation. 


Find out for yourself the convenience, economy and 
smooth, delicious esa of Soluble Barrington Hall. Try 
it for breakfast tomorrow. The 55c medium size jar, 
sold by grocers, contains the soluble part—the part you 
drink—of a pound of Baker-ized pees Hall with the 
grounds thrown away. Or send 40c for a Standard size 
tin, You'll never go back to the coffee pot. 


BAKER IMPORTING COMPANY 
254 North Second Street 111 Hudson Street 
MINNEAPOLIS NEW YORK 


MAIL THE COUPON 


Enclosed find 40c for which please send one standard tin of 
Soluble Barrington Hall Coffee to: 


“Pd like to, Ellen. I'd like to mighty 
well, but ’tain’t safe. Le’s git the mone 
fust. The minnit the money comes in, o 
we mog to the parson. But 'tain't safe yit. 
Jest hold your hosses." : 

When Scattergood returned and was 
visible again on the piazza of his hard- 
ware store, it was not long before the 
village financiers came to him, boasting of 
their achievement. He, Scattergood, was 
not the only man in town with the ability 
to make money. No, indeed, and fo: 
proof of it here were the stock certificates, 

urchased from a deluded young man for a 
ew cents a share, when common sense 
told you they were worth many, many 
dollars. Scattergood listened to two or 
three without a word. Finally he asked: 

Ed many folks went into this here 
t ? ” 

“Sev ral. Sev’ral. Near's I kin figger, 
folks here bought nigh five theusand 
dollars' wuth of stock off'n Baxter. Must 
'a' been fifty or sixty went into the deal." 

* Dum fools," said Scattergood, with 
sudden wrath. “Has it got so's I don't 
dast to leave town without you folks 
messin' things up? Can't I leave over- 
night and find things safe in the mornin’? 
You hain't got the sense Gawd give field 
mice—the whole kit and bilin' of you! 
Serves you dum well right, tryin' to git 
somethin’ f'r nothin’. Now git awa 
fr'm here. You've been swindled, and it 
serves you dog-gone well right.” 


T WAS one of the few times that Cold- 

river saw Scattergood in a rage. The 
rage convinced them. Scattergood said 
they were swindled, and he was inarage. 
Therefore he must be right. The news 
spread, and knots of citizens with lowered 
heads and anxious eyes gathered on street 
corners and whispered, and nodded to- 
ward Scattergood, who sat heavily on his 
piazza, speaking to nobody. It was 
Grandmother Penny who dared accost 
him. She crept up to his place and said 
tremulously: 

* Be you sure, Scattergood, about that 
feller bein’ a swindler?” Scattergood 
looked down at her fiercely. Then his 
eyes softened and he leaned forward and 
scrutinized her face. 

“Did you git into this mess, too, 
Grandmother Penny p 

“Both me 'n' James," she said. “You 
let on that folks got rich quick by in- 
vestin Me 'n' James was powerful 
anxious to git money so's—so's we could 
git married on it. So we drawed out our 
money and—and invested it.” 

“Come here, Grandmother,” said Scat- 
tergood, and she stood just before his 
chair, her head coming very little higher 
than his own as he sat there, big and 
ominous. “‘So the skunk took your money, 
too. I hain’t carin’ a whoop for them 
others. They got what was comin’ to 'em, 
and I didn’t calc’late to do nothin’. But 
you! by criminy!... Wa-al, Grandmother, 
you go off home and knit. I'll look into 
things. It's on your account, and not on 
theirs." He shook his head fiercely to- 
ward the town. “But I calc'late I'll have 
to git their'n back, too. . . . And, Grand- 
mother—you and James kin rest easy. 
Hain't sayin’ no more. Jest wait and 
don't worry, and don't say nothin' to 
nobody; . . . G’-by, Grandmother Penny. 

- y. 


That evening Scattergood drove out of 


Scattergood Borrows a Grandmother, by CLARENCE BuDINGTON KELLAND 


Coldriver in his rickety buggy. Nobody 
had dared to speak to him, ne neverthe- 
less he carried in his pocket a list of the 
town’s investors in mining stock, together 
with the amounts of their investments. 
He was not seen again for several days. 

Two days later Scattergood appeared 
in the lobby of the Mansion House in 
the county seat. He scrutinized the 
register and found to his satisfaction that 
a Mr. Bowman, of Boston, was occupying 
Room 106. Mr. Bowman had signed the 
hotel register in Coldriver as Mr. Baxter, 
also of Boston. Scattergood seated him- 
self in a chair and lighted one of the cigars 
which made his presence so undesirable in 
an enclosed space. He appeared to be 
taking a nap. 

Fifteen minutes after Scattergood be- 
gan to nod, Sam Bangs, a politician with 
some strength in the rural districts, came 
down the stairs in company with a young 
man of prepossessing appearance, and 
clothing which did not strike the beholder 
as either too gaudy or too stylish. Indeed, 
the young man impressed the world as 
being a sober, conservative person, in 


whose judgment it would be well to 
place confidence. 
When Bangs saw Scattergood he 


stopped, and whispered a moment to his 
companion, who nodded. Then they ap- 

roached Scattergood, and Bangs touched 
him on the shoulder. 

“Mr. Baines,” he said, “I want you 
should meet my friend Mr. Bowman. 
Mr. Bowman’s a broker. Been buyin’ 
some stock off'n him—or calc'late to. 
I knowed you done consid'able investin’, 
so I took the liberty." 

Scattergood looked drowsily at the 
oung man. “Set,” he said. “Set, and 
ave a cigar." 

The young Mr. Bowman accepted the 
cigar, but after a glance at it thrust it into 
his mouth unlighted. The conversation 
began with national politics, swung to 
crops, and veered finally to the subject of 
investments. Mr. Bowman, backed in his 
statements by Mr. Bangs, spoke to Scat- 
tergood of a certain mine whose stock 
could be had for a song, but whose riches 
in mineral, about to be reached by a 
certain shaft or drift tunnel, were fabu- 
lous. Scattergood was interested. An 
appointment was made for further dis- 
cussion. 


"THE appointment was kept that eve- 
ning in the same lobby; and Mr. Bow- 
man, while finding more than ordinary 
difficulty in convincing this fat country 
merchant, did eventually succeed in 
brinpng. him to a point of enthusiasm. 
^ s good,” said Scattergood. 
“Callate a feller could make a killin’. 
I'm a-goin' into it hair, hide, and hoofs. 
Figger me f'r not less’n five thousand 
dollars! wuth of it. Ought to make me 
fifty thousand if it makes me a cent." 

"You're conservative, Mr. Baines, 
conservative." 

“Always calc’lated to be, Mr. Bow- 
man." He looked up as a middle-aged 
man with a drooping mustache ap- 

roached. “Howdy, John. Still workin’ 

r the express company, be you?" 

** Calc'late to, Mk Baines Got charge 
of the local office. ’Tain’t all pleasure, 
neither. Ina sight of trouble this minnit.” 

“I want to know,” said Scattergood. 

“Stand to lose my job,” said John 
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sadly. “Dunno where I'll fine me an- 

other.” 

“What you been doin’? Eh?” 

“One of them dummed gold shipments 
from the state bank. Hadn’t ought to 
speak about it, 'cause the comp'ny's bein' 
awful secret. Hain't lettin’ it out." 
He glanced apprehensively at Mr. Bow- 
man. 

4 “Needn’t be afraid of Mr. Bowman, 
John. What's the story?” 

. "Bank shippin' bullion. Three chunks 
of it. Wuth fifty-odd thousand dollars. I 
know, 'cause that's the company's hability 
wrote in black and white. . . . Been stole,” 
he said, after a brief pause. 

“Where?” 

“Out of my office. This mornin’. Not 
a trace. Jest up and disappeared. Detec- 
tives and all can't run onto no clue. 
Might as well ’a’ melted and run through 
a crack. Jest gone, and that's all aii body 
kin find.’ 

" Mighty sorry to hear it John. Hope 
you wasn't keerless, and don't figger you 
was. Guess you won't be blamed when the 
facts comes out." 

“Tf they ever do," said John. “G’- 
night, Mr. Baines. I'm mighty oneasy in 
my mind." 

Scattergood turned the subject back 
at once to mining stocks. 

"You set me down for five thousand 
dollars. Don't let nobody else have it. 
Got jest that sum comin' due to-morrer. 
You and me’ll drive over to git it, and you 
fetch them stock certificates along. Got 
'em in that little satchel you're always 
carryin’?” 

“No,” smiled Mr. Bowman. "That's 
my purse. I take no chances on robbers, 

like your express agent spoke of. I don't 

dnd telling you that I have fifteen 
thousand dollars in that bag—and I in- 
tend to keep it there." 

"Do tell!" exclaimed Spe CN 
“Waz-al, you know your business. Now, 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Michigan, 
one of the greatest exponents of Hygiene in the world. 


B. Creek Sanitarium adopted the ONLIWON 
SYSTEM of HYGIENE because of its superior Sanitary 
features—but it also proved to be the most economical. 


[ENE 


REGISTERED U.S PATENT OFFICE 


is the Sanitary System you will usually find in the 
Toilet Rooms of the leading Homes, Schools, Sanitari- 
ums, Hotels, Public and Office Buildings and Modern 
Factories of the U. S. A. 


mu ONLIWON HYGIENE is the combination of 
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The Nickel-Plated Cabinet 


ONLIWON Toilet Paper is a high quality 
but moderately priced paper—made of 
finest grade, new, clean material—1000 
soft, firm sheets, cut and folded by 
machinery, in a small package that 
reaches you untouched and uncontami- 
nated, ready to slip right into the pro- 


tecting cabinet. 


ONLIWON HYGIENE is the ideal toilet paper system for the home. 
also the most satisfactory, sanitary and economical for business houses 


a package of interfolded, exceptional quality 


; toilet paper and a SANITARY cabinet that 
; PROTECTS the paper from dust and germs 
and AUTOMATICALLY serves just two sheets 


; of paper at a time, prevents waste and littered 


floors and adds so much to the attractiveness 
of your Toilet or Bathrooms. 


The cabinets are made in a handsome, dur- 
able Nickel plate to match your other fixtures, 
or in Porcelain to harmonize with your white 
tile equipment. 


get out of order. 


to bore. 


and institutions of every character. 


SEND FOR information, special introductory 
offer and samples of ONLIWON toilet paper. 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., Department 16, Albany, N. Y. 


[ONLIWON] 


filled in less than a minute. 
very durable—use cannot injure them. 
They operate automatically—no knobs 
to turn or buttons to press—nothing to 
They will not mar 
your walls or woodwork—no new holes : 


The Porcelain Cabinet 


The ONLIWON Cabinets are very simple, 


They are 


It is 


then, if you want to drive over six mile 
with me to-morrer, we'll git us that money 
and I'll take the stock.” 

“Good,” said Mr. Bowman. “An 
early start. Can I take a train from there? 
I'll be through here, I think.” 

“To besure," said Scattergood. “Mighty 
funny thing about that gold, now wa'n't 
it? Three bars. Wuth fifty thousand! 
Mighty slick work—to spirit it off and no- 
body never find a trace." 

“ The criminal classes,” said Mr. Bow- 
man, "have produced some remarkable 
intellects. Good night, Mr. Baines.” 

“See you early in the mornin’,” replied 
Scattergood. 


FTER a breakfast which Mr. Bowman 

watched Scattergood dispose of with 
admiration and.astonishment, the pair en- 
tered the old buggy and started across the 
hills. In addition to his small bag, Mr. 
Bowman brought a large suit case con- 
taining his apparel, so it was apparent he 
was leaving the county seat for good. The 
morning came off hot and humid. Scatter- 
good kept his eyes open for a spring, but 
it was not until they had driven some 
miles that an opportunity to find water 
appeared. 

“Calc’late we kin git a drink there,” 
said Scattergood, pointing to a little 
shanty in a clearing by the roadside. He 
stopped his horse, and they alighted and 


| knocked. There was no reply. Scatter- 
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How much is this office worth? 


Here is an interesting example of how paint 
will protect wood. It is a section of an an 
cient sign board. The letters were painted 
but the space surrounding the letters was 
left bare. After 75 years or more of expo 
sure the face of the sign has actually worn 
away, leaving the letters unharmed. Once 

flash with the face of the sign they now 

4 out in bold relief, each an outstand 
ing example of surface protection. 


ERE is a business of- 

fice. Surface protec- 
tion is keeping its parti- 
tions, furniture and fixtures 
in sound condition. De- 
preciationhas amounted to 
practically nothing. 

And yet, the U. S. Gov- 
ernment Revenue Depart- 
ment allows depreciatiori 
to be figured as high as 
10%. Even at 5% this 
property would be com- 
pletely. written off the com- 
pany’s books in twenty 
years. The twentieth an- 
nual statementof this busi- 
ness firm could read: “Book 
value of real estate, furni- 
ture and fixtures, nothing." 
However, whether this 
property is thus written off 
or not, the fact is that it 
will remain as good as ever 
and will not have to be 


renewed, if the present pol- 
icy of surface protection is 


carried out. 


It can well be credited 
to surface protection. De- 
terioration can begin only 
at the surface. . If surface 
is protected, depreciation 
plays no part. “Save the 
surface and you save all." 

All unprotected property de- 
preciates. Unprotected houses 
depreciate as surely as unprotect- 
ed business offices. Unprotected 
silos depreciate as surely as un- 


` protected metal "roofs. 


Surface protection is essential 
to long life whether the material 
be wood, metal, concrete, cement, 
brick, plaster or stucco. ‘Save 
the surface and you save all.” 


q 


We have prepared a book which you 
will find as interesting as it is valuable. 
It will tell you some startling new things 
about surface protection as a means to 
po loss. Thoroughly illustrated. 

nd for a copy. Address, Save the Sur- 
face Campaign, Room 632, The Bourse, 
Philadelphia. 


Save the Surface 
Campen 
1919. 
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Where would the metal 
mobile be were it not for surface coat 
ings! Rust would send them to the junk 
pile in a very, short time. We think of 
the motor car's finish in terms of appear- 
ance, but actually it is the salvation) 


rts of an auto- 


many an important part. What metal 
objects are there about your property 
that need the same protection—iron 
ratings, screens, eave troughs, roof flash- 
ings, etc.? Watch them—paint them- - 
save them, 


“Save the Surface! Use 
Paint and Varnish and 
increase the employment 


of labor.” 


Wa. B. Witson 
Secretary of Labor 


"SAVE THE CE | AND YOU SAVE ALL'- faint % Varnish. 
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THIS ADVERTISEMENT is issued by the Save the Surface Committee, r 


as a whole, serve the 
acturing industries, an 


loko rii the Paint, Varnish and Allied Industries, whose products, taken 


rimar purposes of preserving, protecting and beautifying the innumerable products of the lumber, metal, cement „and manu- 
ivisions. 
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pper » Know Something About the “Works” 
AND jam) y in the Watch You Buy 


| [gala Ii " HERE are limitations to human handiwork 
TH E AEA zu y in watchmaking which American genius has 
l NW ~A 
ee 
NF 


j Ww circumvented by the miracles of machinery 
(^ 


AS re am —miracles which, for exactitude, precision and finish — 
» / 1l ' 3 
i 22 f v transcend the skill of the human hand. 
4 A x AA We have told you that Waltham machinery creates a standard 
Vr of accuracy unapproached elsewhere in the world. That the 
” i “ parts” of Waltham movements are distinctive in material, de- 
sign and advanced process of manufacture. And when these 


/ 


parts" come to the Waltham Master Assembler, they meet the 


t eye, the skill, the knowledge of a master craftsman thoroughly 
conversant with the formulas exclusively invented and developed 
by Waltham genius in watchmaking. 


He is the assembler of the Balance and Hairspring (the heart and 
brain of the watch) which ultimately beats upon your wrist or in 
your pocket 432,000 pulsations a day, year in and year out. A 
transferring of energy into motion that is truly wonderful when 
we seriously think of it. 


The Assembler of the foreign-built watch, known as a “ repasseur," is to be 
itied. He knows no defined standard of quality. The material that comes 
or his inspection is of unknown quantity in accuracy of construction and 

finish. His capacity is rather that of a judge. He must decide on the barest 

information and appearance whether one part is good enough to or 
stabilize another. This condition exists because the foreign-built watch is an 
assembled watch — the parts made in many shops and homes, with hand ma- 
chines; no standardization, no ideal, and every buyer of a foreign-buile watch 


incurs this liability. 
altham Ligne The Waltham Master Assembler is unique. He is a product of Waltham 
The wi i 1 er than supremacy in watchmaking. He is the human distinction hidden in this 
See ee ditus ie diam ear world-famed watch — a unit in its performance which has placed it in actual 
competition above the world’s finest watches. He is a living symbol of Wal- 
$175 to $1,000 or more tham, guarding day by day an international reputation, at once a 
depending upon the case to you that your Urdu of a Waltham Watch is a lifelong investment. 


This story is continued in a beautiful booklet in which you wit] find a tiberal watch education, Sent fres 
upon request. Waltham Watch Company, Waltham, Mass. 
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good pushed open the door, and then 
stepped back suddenly, for within were 
three individuals of disreputable appear- 
ance, and one of them regarded Scatter- 
good over the leveled barrels of a shotgun. 

“Come right in and set,” invited this 
individual, and Scattergood, followed by 
Mr. Bowman, entered. On a table of 
pine wood, unconcealed, lay three enor- 
mous bars of gold. 

“Um,” said Scattergood faintly. 

“You would come rammin' in," said the 
gentlemen with the shotgun. “Now I 
calc’late you got to stay.” 

Scattergood grinned amiably. “Wally- 
Bie pere of bread you got there,” he 
said. 

“Gold,” said the man succinctly. 

*Hain't no mines around here, be 
there?” 

“We hain’t sayin’. But that there gold 
come from a mine all right—sometime.” 

* Calc'late you been robbin’ a train or 
somethin’,” said Scattergood mildly. 
“Now, don’t git het up. Taint none of 
my business. Doin’ robbin’ for a reg’lar 
livin’?” he asked innocently. 

*Hain't never done none before—” 
began one of the men; but his companion 
directed him to “shut up and stay shut.” 

“No harm talkin’, 's I kin see. We got 
these fellers here and here they stay till 
we git clean off. Kind of like to tell some- 
body the joke.” 

Pm dog-gone int’rested,” said Scat- 
tergood. 


THE rough individual with the gun 
laughed loudly. ‘‘May’s well tell 

ou,” he said raucously. ‘‘Me and the 
boys was in town yestiddy calc'latin' to 
ship some ferns by express. Went into the 
office. Agent wa'n't there. Safe was. 
Open! Ya-as, wide open. We seen three 
gold chunks inside, ar1 nobody around 
watchin'. Looked full better'n ferns, so 
we jest took a notion to carry 'em out to 
the waggin and drive off. .. . Now we got 
it, Pm dummed if I know what to do with 
s Hear tell it's wuth fifty thousand dol- 
ars. 

Mr. Bowman spoke. “You'll find it 
mighty hard to dispose of." 

* Don't need to worry you." 

“Suppose you could sell it for a fair 
price, cash, and get away with the 
money." 

*"That's our aim.” 

“Mr. Baines,” said Bowman, * there's 
money in this if you aren’t too particu- 
ar? 

“Hain’t p’tic’lar a-tall. 
mean?” 

“What would you say to buying this 
gold—at a reasonable price. I can dispose 
of it—through channels I am acquainted 
with. You can put in the money we were 

ing for, and I'll put in some more. 

ught to show a handsome profit." 

* Might nigh double my money, maybe, 
eh? Figger that? Gimme twict as much to 
buy stock with." ‘ 

“Yes, indeed.” 

* Let's dicker." 

“What will you men take to walk away 
and leave that gold?” 

“Forty thousand.” 

“Fiddlesticks! I'll give you ten—and 
you're clear of the whole mess.” 

There was a wrangle. For half an hour 
the dicker went on, and finally a price of 
fifteen thousand dollars was agreed upon. 
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Could you fill these shoes? 


In every business—they're waiting. Waiting for 
the one man. Are you that man in your business? 


HE Pig vacancy in your business 

may not be here today, but it will 

be tomorrow. Mark that. 

Positions change overnight. Big 
men become bigger. They grow— 
and others grow with them. Even 
presidents of large corporations do 
not hold the reins forever. 

Thus new opportunities open up. 
There is continuous development. And 
this is true whatever line you may be in. 

Few men, it would seem, see this. Or, 
seeing it, they heed it not. For, strange 
to say, opportunities—the big opportuni- 
ties of today—are actually looking for 
men! There are more opportunities than 
there are capable men to fill them. 

How one man saw opportunity— 

and grasped it 

Arthur R. Balfanz saw the straight 
road to opportunity several years ago. 
In tho e days he was a salesman for a 
small printing firm. Today he is the 
secretary of a large direct advertising 
company in the middle west. 

In two ways did Mr. Balfanz move 
from the beaten path. First, he saw Op- 
portunity. Second, he set out to learn 
what qualities—what training—Oppor- 
tunity looked for in the men she chose. 

He says: “I analyzed the jobs of men 
ahead of me all up the line. This is what 
I found: 

“Every end of the business was 
governed, fundamentally, by one 
thing— LAW. Law entered into 
every transaction—-every decision— 
every step taken. 

“T realized, then, how law-training 
would help me. I saw the edge it would 
give me in business. So I enrolled for 
the Modern American Law Course and 
Service of the Blackstone Institute. 

“The grasp of law I gained from this 
Course has made it possible for me to 
hold the position I hold today. Besides 
the unbounded value of a knowledge of 
law in itself, law-training broadens a 
man—teaches him how to think more 
clearly—aids him in arriving at wise de- 
cisions. It is a training every business 
man should have." 


A simple, direct way at last 


There was a time when learning law 
was tedious—and expensive. Today, 


however, thru the Modern American Law 
Course and Service, you can learn at 
home in your spare time, easily and 
quickly and at a very low cost, just as 
40,000 others are doing. 

Whether you are in the selling end of 
your business—whether you are in the 
accounting, production, or financial end 
—or whether you are an executive. Law- 
training will be a tremendous aid to you. 
The big opportunities of today are open 
to law-trained men. The field for law- 
trained men is practically unlimited. 

The Modern American Law Course and 
Service opens a real opportunity, too, to 
those who wish to be admitted to the bar 
or enter the political field. 

Eighty of the leading legal authorities 
of America have coóperated to produce the 
Course, among them ex-President Taft, 
Chief Justice John B. Winslow of the Su- 
preme Court of Wisconsin, George E. Suth- 
erland, former president of the American 
Bar Association, and J. Herbert Quick of 
the Federal Farm Loan Bureau. 

The Course is endorsed and recom- 
mended by leading law and commerce 
schools, practicing attorneys and supreme 
court justices, as the foremost non-resi- 
dent law course in the country. The 
entire Course is presented in plain, every- 
day language— understandable, to the 
point, and tremendously interesting. 


FREE BOOK 
“The Law-Trained Man” 

For those who want to fill the shoes of the 
man above, the Institute has published an in- 
teresting 118-page book—“The Law-Trained 
Man.” It is the same book that Mr. Balfanz 
asked for as the first step on his 
road to success. We will gladly 
send you a copy, free, upon re- 
quest. Mail the coupon now. 


Send “The Law-Trained Man," 118-page book— 
FREE 


NOME 6.5. cco caccccsecccsrccesceacdesecccessceucs 
Business 
Position. 6 asics vecccceescdeseccasieesiisiecccvccsese 


Check: Law for Business [ ] Adm. to Bar [ ] 


Blackstone Institute 


Organized to meet the demand for law-trained men 
Dept. 29, 608 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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The Parthenon is the most precious possession 


bequeathed to us by the wonderful Greeks. * * * 


* * 


Northern France has never given any- 


thing finer to us than her Gothic Cathedrals. 


J. PICHARD 


Parthenon of Athens and by religious edifices such as that at Rheims, 


Je as the greatest glory of architecture is represented by the 


so the supreme achievable beauty of the art of sound reproduction 
is exemplified by the Sonora, The Highest Class Talking Machine in 


the World. 


Here are convincing reasons why you will choose the Sonora: 


TONE QUALITY—At the Panama 
Pacific Exposition the jury recom- 
mended that the Sonora be given 
the highest marking for tone quality. 


UNIVERSALIT Y—Sonora was the 


first phonograph to play ALL 


MAKES of dise records perfectly 
without extra attachments. 


SOUND AMPLIFIER—Sonora was 


first to use an all-wooden sound 


amplifier. This is patented and is 
built on correct scientific principles. 


CABINETS AND DESIGN— 
The beauty of the Sonora tone is 
rivalled by the handsome curved 
cabinet lines. The “bulge” models 
particularly display incomparable 
beauty and are obtainable only in 
the Sonora. 


SOUND BOX—Because exclusive 
features of construction are em- 
ployed, the Sonora sound box helps 
greatly in securing the rich Sonora 
tone. 


TONE MODIFIER — The Sonora 
was first to utilize the tone modifier 
and regulates tone at the sound 
source, affecting only volume and 
not tone clarity. 


MOTORS-- Sonora was first to 
secure extra-long-running motors of 
great power and silence. Sonora 
motors run from 15 to 45 minutes 
with one winding and last a lifetime. 


AUTOMATIC STOP—First in- 
troduced by Sonora, this device is 
thoroughly reliable, yet exceedingly 
*imple. 


TONE ARM—The tone arm of the 
Sonora is superior to others: it 
operates on a pivot bearing, has no 
irregular curves and is substantially 
made. 


ALL WOODEN TONE PASSAGE 
(Extra) — Exclusively Sonora's, 
this feature does much to produce 
Sonora's superb tone. 


ENVELOPE FILING SYSTEM 
(In models above the Trovatore) 
—This is of ideal simplicity and 
convenience, It is patented and is 
available only in the Sonora. 


MOTOR METER —The Invincible 
and Supreme models are equipped 
with this valuable device (obtain- 
able in no other phonograph) which 
indicates how many records the 
motor will play without rewinding. 
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EXTERIOR TRIMMINGS— The 
Sonora trimmings are dignified 
in appearance and are extremely 
attractive. 


CERTIFICATE OF GUARANTY 
—Real insurance against defective 
materials, poor workmanship, ete., 
is the guaranty which goes with 
every Sonora. 


PATENT PROTECTION—Sonora 
operates under BASIC PATENTS 
of the phonograph industry. You 
are certain that the foundation and 
future of the Sonora are secure. 


SEMI-PERMANENT SILVERED 
NEEDLE — This improvement 
saves frequent needle changing, is 
more economical, more convenient 
and adds greatly to the life and 
enjoyment of the records. 


Study these features individually and compare them with 
those of other makes. You will decide that no phonograph 
equals the Sonora and that there is no phonograph in 
which you will take such a keen pride of possession. 


A superb and matchless line of upright and period models is available 
Prices $50 to $1000 


Today write for General Catalog M or Art Catalog MX 
which will be sent on request 


Sonora Pbonograpb Sales Company, Tne. 


George E. Brightson, President 
NEW YORK CITY: 279 Broadway TORONTO BRANCH: |- Montagnes & Co. 
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She Knows! 


To a man, clothes are an incident in life. Toa woman 
they are a most vitally important part of life itself. 


She knows fabrics, tailoring and style as few men ever 
know them. 


Men!—take Her with you when you buy your next suit 
orovercoat. You will find Heran expert purchasing agent. 


To make satisfaction doubly sure, go to the dealer who 
sells Michaels-Stern Value-First Clothes. 


For more than fifty years these clothes have been famous 
the nation over for their value: 


Value—woven into the cloth 
Value—tailored into the garment 
Value—expressed by smartest style 
Value-First—last and all the time 
$25 to $60 at VaLuE-First DEALERS 

Send for interesting booklet, “How Clothes Help Win Success” 


Micnazrs, Stern & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Stop at the sign of the Value-First Boy; 
He's the sign of a VALUE-First STORE 


MICHAELS-STERN 


Mr. Bowman was to pay over the money, 
and Scattergood was to contribute his five 
thousand dollars as soon as they got it, for 
one third of the profits. 

The money was paid over, the three 
robbers disappeared with alacrity, leaving 
Sracatgod and Bowman with the stolen 

l 


“We can take it along in the buggy, 
covered with ferns,” said Bowman. ** No- 
body'll suspect you.” x 

“ Be safe as a church,” said Scattergood 
boldly. “Lug her out.” 

So they carried the gold to the buggy, 
covered ıt snugly with ferns, and drove 
toward the next town, Scattergood talking 
excitedly of profits, and how much mining 
stock he could purchase with the money 
received, and of ample wealth from the 
transaction. Mr. Bowman smiled with 
the faint, quiet smile of one whose soul is 
at peace. Just before they got to town, 
Scattergood suggested that they stop to 
make sure the gold was well hidden. 

They drove into the woods a few rods 
and uncovered the treasure. Scattergood 
gloated over it. 

“Tve heard tell you kin cut real gold 
like cheese,” he said, and opened his 
jackknife. With it he hacked off a shaving 
and held it up to the light. 

“Is all gold this here way?” he asked. 
“ Don’t look to me to be same color all the 
way through. Looks like silver or suthin’ 
inside.” 

Mr. Bowman snatched the shaving, 
scrutinized it and uttered language in a 
loud voice. He snatched Scattergood’s 
knife and tested all three ingots. 

“Lead!” he said savagely. “Nothing 
but lead! We’ve been iwi diedi 

“You mean it hain't gold a-tall?” 

* [t's lead, I tell you!’ 

“I vum! Them fellers stole lead! And 
they got off with all your money! Gosh, 
I’m glad I didn’t have none along.” His 
eyes were mirthless and his face vacuous. 


"THEY got into the buggy and drove 

silently into town. Mr. Bowman tried to 
recover his spirits, but they were at low 
ebb. He did manage to hint that Scatter- 
good should stand his share of the loss, but 
in his heart he knew that to be vain. 
Still, he could get that five thousand 
dollars for the mining stock. It would be 
five thousand dollars. 

“Anyhow,” he said, “you’re fortunate. 
Yeu still can buy the stock and make your 

ie. 

“This here deal,” said Scatter, od, 
“has kind of made me figger. d PU ake 
to buy gold chunks till you know they're 
gold. Likewise, ’tain’t safe to buy mine 
stock till Tu know there's a mine. 


for a brief time, but Scatter Was vacu- 
ously stubborn. Presently he drove away, 
leaving Mr. Bowman on the veranda of 
the hotel, scowling and uttering words of 
strength and meaning. 

Scattergood drove as rapidly as his 
horse could travel, arriving at ldriver 
just after the supper hour. He went 
directly to his store, which had been left 
in charge of Mr. Spackles. Three men 
were waiting there for him. They handed 
him a leather bag, and he satisfied himself 
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systems. All you can buy with your money isa 
certain increase of contentment that makes men 


more willing to listen to you—more willing to respond 
if you offer something more than money—good will, trust, confi- 
dence, KNOWLEDGE and RESPONSIBILITY. 


Those are the things that make business 
worth while. Worth while to big, brainy, red- 
blooded men—out after the dollars, of course— 


but out after a lot of other things, too—b?gger and better 
than mere dollars. Industrial Democracy is one evidence of it. 


And it's true of all human relations. 
The day of doing business by 
proxies, or in the sign language is out 


of date. 'The man who won't get off his throne 


and shake hands with his business, will find it talking 
over the back fence with some one who shows personal interest in 
thc personal side of industry. 


The reason why the Multigraph 
is coming into its own with such extraor- 
dinary rapidity is because it is the “glad 
hand" of men who aren't too proud, or too indifferent, 
A s or too selfish to put iral own personality mio business. 

ý The Multigraph is “only a 
machine,” but it is also the only machine 


that produces in the privacy of your office, 
at record speed, at 25% to 75% less cost than other agencies, the 
typewritten and printed messages that today do almost all the direct selling and 
propaganda work of thousands of businesses. 


With a Multigraph you can handle 
inquiries, approach prospects, make dealers en- 
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There are many pieces, of cor- 
rect design and careful crafts- 
manship, for every taste and 
every purse. 


Krementz Jewelry is made in 14 
kt. rolled gold plate and sterling 
silver, plain or enameled. The 
difference is in the material 
only—for every Krementz prod- 
uct is the work of skill and 
knowledge. 


Iemen 


The name Krementz on a piece of 
jewelry means integrity. When you 
see it imprinted on the back of any 
sterling or plated piece, it means this: 
“If this article proves unsatisfac- 

tory at any time for any reason, 

any Krementz dealer or we 

will replace it free of charge.” 
You may be sure that any sum spent 
for Krementz Jewelry is well spent— 
for every Krementz-made piece is 
quality through and through. Kre- 
mentz Jewelry is to be had in appro- 
priate gift boxes, at good dealers 
everywhere. 
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that it contained fifteen thousand dollars. 
* Much ’bleeged, boys,” he said. “Do 
as much f’r you some day. G’-by.” 
“Mr. Spackles,” he said, “kin you 
fetch Grandmother Penny over here— 
right now?” 
“Calc’late I kin," said Mr. Spackles, and 
he proved himself able to keep his word. 
“Grandmother Penny," said Scatter- 
good when she arrived, “you and Mr. 
Spackles up and made a investment. | 
been a-lookin’ after that investment f'r 
you—and f'r these other dum fools in 


; town. Best I could do f'r them others was 
: to git their money back—every cent of it. 


But I took keer to do a mite more f'r you 
and Mr. Spackles. I got your five hundred 


| Fr you—and then I seen a way to git ten’ 


thousand more. Here she be. Count it.... 
I don't guess there's any way this here 
money could be put to better use.” 

“F'r us? Ten thousand—” 

“TIl handle it f'r you. Give you int'rest 
of six hundred a year. You kin marry like 
you planned and if your children objects, 
you kin tell ’em to go to blazes. . . . You'll 
want a place to live. Wa-al, I got twenty 
acre back of town and a leetle house and 
furniture. Took it on a deal. You kin 
move in and work it on shares. Ought to 
be able to live blamed well.” 

Grandmother Penny was crying. 

“You done all this f'r us, f'r James and 
me! There hain't no reason f'r it. ’Tain’t 
b'lievable. There hain't no way to say 
thankee.” 

“T hain’t wantin’ you to say thankee. 
Grandmother Penny. Jest mog along and 
marry this old coot, and git what joy you 


3» 


kin out of livin’. 


ME SPACKLES was inquisitive in 
addition to being grateful. 

* What I want to know," he demanded. 
“is how you managed it?" 

“Oh,” said Scattergood, “jest made use 
of the sayin’ about curin’ with the hair of 
the dog that bit you. Figgered a swindler 
wouldn’t never suspect nobody of swindlin’ 
him with one of his own tricks. This here 
Mr. Baxter, or Mr. Bowman, or whatever 
his name is, used to make a livin’ sellin’ 
gold bricks. When I found that there fact 
out I jest calc'lated he was ripe to do a 
mite of gold-brick buyin’ himself. . . . 
Which he done." 

“Scattergood,” said Grandmother Pen- 
ny, “I’m a-goin' to kiss you.” 

Scattergood presented his cheek, and 
Grandmother Penny threw her arms 
around his neck and pressed her lips to his 
weatherbeaten face. He smiled, but as if 
he were smiling at somebody not present. 
When they had gone their way to find 
marriage license and parson, he went out 
upon his piazza and looked up at the 
moonlit sky. 

"Grandma Baines," he said after a 
moment, “if you kin see down from where 
you be, I hope you hain’t missin’ that | 
dore this f'r you. I was pertendin' all the 
time that Grandmother Penny was you.” 


THURSTON, the great magician, 
successor to Herrmann and Kellar, 
has written the story of his extraor- 
dinary career for next month’s num- 
ber of The American Magazine. It is 
a wonderful personal story and is also 
full of curious and interesting facts 
about human beings. 
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Human Nature in a 
Storage Warehouse 


(Continued from page 26) 


Several vears ago a vay wealthy man had | 


a trunk brought into a 
In reply to the, customary question about 
its value, he remarked casually, five hun- 
dred and fifteen thousand dollars. 

“This trunk contained precious tapes- 


tries. To protect them from moths the | 


owner insisted on their being kept in cold 
storage, and a contract to this effect was 
entered into. Later, the warehouseman 
mentioned the matter to his counsel, who 
advised strongly against leaving the goods 
in cold storage, where thieves might have 
easier access to them. As a compromise, 
the storage man built a safe deposit vault 
right in the cold storage plant. So long as 
the tapestries remained there a foreman 
was standing by all day with instructions 
to pick up the trunk in case of fire and rush 
from the building. At night a watchman 
was on guard with the same orders. 

“One of the surprising traits of human 
beings is their carelessness with valuables. 
Our men in moving household effects fre- 
quently find jewelry and other valuables 
under pillows and in out-of-the-way places. 
And although until recently these men 
were not particularly well paid, one could 
almost invariably be certain that they 
would turn in anything they found. 

“People will frequently do almost in- 
credibly strange things. 1 remember one 
maid, a foreigner, who went to our store- 
room, opened her trunk in the presence of 
the porter and put eighteen hundred dol- 
lars into it. The porter reported the fact 
at once, as he did not want to be held 
responsible if the money should happen to 
be stolen. Of course, we pointed out to 
the woman the danger, and insisted that 
she put her money in a safe deposit vault, 
or else remove her trunk from our ware- 
house. She was very indignant at first, 
but she finally calmed down and hired a 
small safe... . Excuse me a moment. 
I shall have to sign these letters before 
everyone goes.” 


R the next two minutes Reid was 

busy writing his name in a firm hand. 

“There, that's out of the way,” he said, 
at last. 

“Most of our talk has been about the 
articles people store," I remarked. “What 
about the people themselves, are they 
finicky over their goods?” 

“That all depends,” replied Reid medi- 
tatively. “I think human beings are in- 
clined to be good-natured; but it does 
seem that the storage business digs up a 
good many exceptions to the rule. 

“There’s one queer little twist to the 
average person. In storing goods he fre- 
quently forgets to figure out what he is 
likely to need first—whether he is not 
burying some things he may want to get 
at in a hurry. This happens, despite the 
fact that all warehousemen have a special 
box and trunk room for that very purpose 
or else tags stamped with some such slogan 
as ‘Keep Front.’ 

“I heard the other day of a typical 
case. A warehouseman in the Middle 


hicago warehouse. | 
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West was sitting at his desk when the head 
of the most prominent law firm in the city 
came in with a bill in his hand and a 
puzzled frown on his brow. 

**What in the world does this charge 
of nine dollars mean?’ he inquired. x 

“The warehouseman took the bill and 
referred to the files, which showed that the 
charge was for taking out and repiling the 
goods in a room rented by the lawyer. 

*** Bless me,’ remarked the attorney; ‘I 
see that the day you entered that charge 
is the day I left for Florida, and I rushed 
around here to get Maria's purple hat. 
She'd written that she just had to have it.’ 

“The warehouseman then remembered 
the details of the incident. The box con- 
taining the hat was in the back of the 


room at the bottom of the goods. He had | 


been obliged to send two men up to help 
move the things. A couple of hours later 
the attorney came down, tired and hot, 
but triumphant, with the purple hat in his 
hand. It took the two workmen a long 
time to repile the goods. 

“After a little protest the attorney 
appreciated the situation and paid the 
bill. As he was leaving he peniarked with 
a wry smile: 

**Funny part of it is that that wasn’t 
the right hat after all. Maria wanted a 
straw hat of the same shade. The one [ 
spent nine dollars to get she had bought 
at a church bazar for fifty cents.’ 


* ANOTHER strange thing we notice is 
that people seem unable to make 
lans that pan out according to schedule. 
ost of our transient customers are folks 
who think their goods are going to be left 
in a long time, while people with the belief 
that they are storing them for a few weeks 
or months are likely to leave them here 
for years. Just why this is, I haven't the 
faintest idea." 

“In what way do customers cause you 
the most trouble?" I asked. 

“T suppose that damage claims have 
caused more worry than any other one 
thing," replied the storage man. “You 
know the furniture warehouseman is a 
magician. The mover drops a barrel of 
crockery and, presto!—he picks up a bar- 
rel of peculiarly precious Haviland china. 
He scratches a desk that cost six dollars 
and seventy-five cents, and forthwith it 
becomes a hundred-dollar escritoire. He 
smashes a round in one of the kitchen 
chairs, and, lo and behold! he has ruined 
a priceless piece of mahogany “urniture. 

“I remember one case where a trunk 
was lost, and the woman who owned it 
put in a claim for seven hundred and fifty 
dollars. Just before the case came up in 
court, however, the trunk was found. The 
woman was asked to bring her trunk key 
down to the warehouse. After she had 
identified the trunk it was opened. Noth- 
ing was in it except a bunch of old clothes 
that might have been worth ten dollars. 

“I know of another instance where a 
cup belonging to a rather good set of 
dishes was broken. In putting through 
her claim, the owner swore that her hus- 
band had bought the dishes in Paris and 
had paid forty dollars for each cup and 
saucer. The warehouseman was able later 
to duplicate the cup at a Fifth Avenue 
store br one dollar and forty cents. 

“Cases like this are of less frequent 
occurrence now, for out of bitter experi- 
ence storage men have worked out a rigid 
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warehouse receipt which limits liability to 
fifty dollars a parcel, unless the depositor 
declares a higher. value-—calling for a 
higher storage rate-—at the time prelim- 
inarv arrangements are made. But the 
old days were full of court contests. 
"Several years ago a woman who had 
a bed stored with us had failed to pay the 
charges. Finally, we told her we were 
going to auction it off, and we advertised 
it for sale. The only attention she paid to 
the bill was to warn us not to sell the bed, 
as George Washington had once slept in 
it. Rather than take any chance on her 
raising trouble later over such a pur- 
portedly precious piece of furniture, we 


bought the bed in ourselves at the sale. 

“There’s something more than mere 
mercenary motives behind many of these 
extravagant claims. People love the lime- 
light; they want to be dramatic. The 
same sort of psychology was demonstrated 
in the case of a Western real estate agent 
who bought a piece of land in a boom 
town and built his office right in the center 
of his property. 

“The morning after the office was fixed 
up he hustled in to get ready for a rush 
business. No sooner was he seated at his 
desk than he saw a man walking across 
lots toward the place. Just before the 
stranger reached the open door the pro- 


moter picked up his telephone receiver 
and began talking in a loud tone. 

** Yes, he said, ‘this is Mr. Jones.... 
Why, certainly I.will sell that parcel of 
land for seventy-f `> thousand dollars. 
It’s a rattling good bargain at that. ... 
Of course, I'll meet you in the morning at 
the Union Trust Company. ... Surely 

our certified check for ten thousand dol- 
ars will be O.K. . . . Good-by.' 

“Then, turning to the visitor waiting 
in front of his desk, he said cordia!ly: 

*** Well, sir, what can I do for you? 

“*Not much,’ replied the stranger casu- 
ally. ‘I’m the telephone man come to 
connect up that instrument." 


My Empty Coat Sleeve 


prains, not horse-power, counted. And to 
do that, | must get an education. So — 

“Irs up to you, Bob,” T said. 

We who have been crippled in industrial 
service have generally groped our way to 
a new trade or occupation, You probably 
don't particularly enjoy the sight of blind 
and crippled wrecks on the streets. While 
vou drop pennies and dimes in their un 
cups you don’t often buy their pencils or 
listen to their poor hand-organ music. If 
the reéducation, the training and oppor- 
tunities given to disabled soldiers. could 
also be put within the reach of maimed 
civilians, then many a charity case would 
be happily self-supporting. 

Just when it looked as if there was not 
even a silver-plated lining to my black 
clouds, a friend came to me with words of 
hope. He told me of a little prairie college 
out in southern Illinois, where, he said, 
“young men and women with plenty of 
guts and gumption, but not much ready 
cash, are given a chance to work for their 
education.” 

‘That was the college for me. I didn't 
lose any time writing to the president, and 
ne wrote right back for me to "come 
along," which I did. 

Blackburn. college is at Carlinville, 
Illinois, just about eighty miles north of 
Saint Louis. Possibly vou’ ve never heard 
of it, but it's got the biggest heart, and 
about the least " front" of any institution 
of learning in the country. At Blackburn 
there are no ivy-covered impressive 
college buildings, no atmosphere of wealth 
and power. Just two old brick buildings, 
built soon after the Civil War, two retired 
Pullman sleeping cars used. as. dormi- 
tones, and a two-hundred-acre farm. 
[hat's all. Yet that little college is put- 
ting one hundred young men and women 
on their feet each year. 


WIEN I saw those Pullman cars, and 
how ingeniously they had been 
htted up into rooms for the students, and 
heard the story of how the president of 
the college had secured those two old 
sleeping cars from the Pullinan Company 
because the college didn't have the money 
to build a needed. dormitory, l felt 
satished. [ knew I had come to the right 
place. If the president could work out 
such a scheme as that, I knew he could 
hnd work for a one-armed boy. 


(Continued from page 27) 


At Blackburn the young men run the 
farm and raise the food. The girls do the 
housework and cooking. By these means 
the students pay the larger part of their 
college expenses. Everybody works at 
Blackburn, not just a few self-supporting 
students. 

President William M. Hudson, who 
started this unique self-helping plan, 
immediately found work for me around 
the buildings. My college course had 
started, and my foot was on the first rung. 

It wasn’t long before [ was on the ball 
team. ‘There is one thing a man with one 
arm or leg or crippled in some way has got 
to do to be happy, I believe. He’s got to 
get out of the state of mind of being a 
cripple and different from other people. 
He's got to get over his feeling of self-pity 
and isolation from normal life. There is 
nothing more helpful chan recreation and 
play. 

Before I had lost my arm I had played 
baseball with one of the minor leagues. 
When the college team gathered on the 
diamond I said to a friend, “I believe I 
could play ball with one hand all right.” 

“Why don’t you, then?” he demanded. 
So I went to it; and the second year I was 
made captain of the team. 

How do I handle the ball? I play the 
position of right held. I wear a glove on 


my one hand, mv right hand. After 
catching the ball I toss ‘ie into the 


air, throw off the glove, catch the ball 
again, and throw it down to base by the 
time the average plaver is able to get it 
there. IT use a regular bat and hold it 
pretty well up toward the heavy end. 
Sometimes I am fortunate enough to 
make three-bageers and an occasional 
home run. 

There are coal mines at Carlinville and 
near by, so one day I told President 
Hudson that I would like to get back to 
my old work if possible. A position was 
secured for me. But as the electric shop 
was crowded at the time, I was put in the 
pick-and-shovel gang. For a month I 
held my place with the two-handed 
laborers. The only favor shown me was 
that another student from Blackburn ran 
the wheelbarrow for the two of us. 

“When are you going to give me work 
in the electric shop?" ] finally asked the 
superintendent. 

“Tf you will tell me how you can punch 


rivets with one hand," he replied, “PU 
give you a place to-morrow.” 

had a long wooden handle made for 
the punch and proved to his satisfaction 
that a one-handed man could punch 
rivets as fast and as well as any two- 
handed riveter in the shop. Before two 
weeks had passed, I was interested to note 
that every man in the shop had a wooden 
handle on his punch. They found it 
much easier to handle the punch in that 
way. 

During the remaining two months of 
the summer I earned one hundred and 
three dollars a month; and I knew then 
that my education was assured. 


BEFORE college opened in the fall 1 
took the examination for State Mine 
Examiner and, having passed satisfac- 
torily, I was appointed as examiner in a 
mine within half a mile of Blackburn 
College. The salary was one hundred and 
seventy-five dollars a month. Recently 
I took the state examination for mine 
manager and I received a handsomely 
engraved certificate the other day from 
the State of Illinois, which shows that I 
successfully passed that examination. A 
mine manager usually receives a salarv of 

225 a month. That is almost three times 
as much as I was earning three years ago 
when I lost my arm. Ánd I have been 
continuing my education at the same 
time and have about $2,200 saved up to 
use in fitting myself for the law. 

During the past year my schedule for 
the day and night was about as follows: 
I went into the mine at one o'clock in the 
morning and remained there for six or 
eight hours on duty. After having 
cleaned up and breakfasted, I went to 
lectures and classes at the college. In the 
afternoons I studied. When did I sleep? 
Oh, all that 1 could crowd in from d 
time I stopped studying until I went into 
the mine at one o'clock. 

Last summer I completed the junior 
college course at Blackburn and now | 
shall enter a university and begin the 
study of law. Within a few years I hope 
to hang out my shingle, or see the name 
“Robert H. Allison” in gold letters on the 
ground glass of a law-office door. 

The $2,200 which I have saved will 
enable me to get my law education with- 
out difficulty. I have also been able to 
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on new hose connections will save you unlimited time, 
trouble, worry and expense during the winter months. 


JOHNSON'S 
FREEZE-PROOF 


is the logical anti-freeze preparation to use. It is inexpen- 
sive—does not evaporate—is non-inflammable—easy to use—and 
guaranteed. One application will last all winter unless the solution is 
lost through the overflow pipe or leakage. 

One package of Johnson's Freeze-Proof will protect a Ford to 5? below 
zero, one and a half packages will protect a Ford to 30? below zero and two 


packages to 50° below zero. For larger cars, or to protect to a lower temperature, 
use additional Freeze-Proof according to the scale on the package. 


Cost $1.50 per package in the U. S. A. East of the Rockies 
Get it from your local dealer 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON - - Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
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Your Radiator Cant Freeze SA 
One Application Lasts All Winter- s 


Sunnati 


“Southern quality ex- 
pressed in Candies” is a 
phrase singularly suggest- 
ive of NUNNALLYS— 
tempting and delicious 
as Southern cooking 
itself. 


THE CANDY OF THE SOUTH 
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Dipped Pine-Apple 


Fragrant pine-apple, 
treasured up in rich 
chocolate. 

Parfait Cocoanut 
Asoft cocoanut center, 
covered with vanilla 


caramel; with theadded 
zest of finest chocolate 
—but two of the de- 
lights of the “Box 
Bountiful.” 


NUNNALLY’S may be purchased at the better drug and candy 
stores everywhere. To lovers of fine candies, however, who have 
not yet had the fortune of making the acquaintance of 
NUNNALLY'5, a two-pound "Box Bountiful" (as illustrated 
here) will be mailed, postpaid, on receipt of $2.50. 


THE NUNNALLY COMPANY, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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What Mamma Said 


"Mamma wants a package of Lemon Jell.O 
and a package of Strawberry Jell-O." 

Groceryman: “I suppose something else 
wouldn't do, would it ? " 

"Mamma said be sure and get 


JELLO 


because she’s got company and she wants to 
visit 'stead of working in the kitchen, and 
everybody likes Jell-O.” 

There is the whole thing ina nutshell. There 
is no kitchen drudgery making up Jell-O, and 
everybody likes Jell-O. 

The things that can be done with Jell-O are 
explained in the Jell-O Book in a way that inter- 
ests every woman. If you do not already pos- 
sess a copy of the book and will give us your 
name and address, one will be sent to you P 
promptly—free, of course. ti 

There are six pure fruit flavors of Jell-O: Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Chocolate, 
and grocers sell them two for 25 cents. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 


Cigarettes 


Camels certainly do |! 
answer your keenest 
cigarette desires— 


for quality, for refreshing flavor like any cigarette you ever 
and fragrance, for smooth, puffed on! They meet the 
delightful mellow-mildness, for exacting requirement of the 
“body” and for real and true most fastidious smokers! 


- ‘eas 
18 cents pacaran An f No matter how liberally you 
You have only to get acquainted smoke Camels they will not tire 

a package with Camels to realize the ab- your taste! And, it will delight 


Camels are sold every, Solute superiority of the Camel you to discover personally that 
sealed packages of 20 blend of choice Turkish and Camels leave no unpleasant 


cigarettes; or ten pack- 


ages(200)cigarettes in Choice Domestic tobaccos. cigaretty aftertaste or unpleas- 


glassine - paper - cov- 7 . 
Shoni Tecommeng And, how you will prefer the ant cigaretty odor! 
re arem pie Camel blend to either kind of 
d esce Esca tobacco smoked straight! We 

m priis CO. tell you it is a revelation! 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Compare Camels with any 
cigarette in the world at any 
price! You'll forget all about 
Camels are so unusual, so un- coupons, premiums or gifts! 
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ve some financial assistance to my 
family when an elder brother was blown 
to bits in a mine accident, and another 
brother went into the Service. 

To have one arm, or one leg, or to 
be crippled in some way is a handicap. 
But, then, almost everybody has some 
handicap. Perhaps you haven't discov- 
ered yours yet. Mine, I know, is that 
empty, pinned-up left sleeve. It has 


forced me in invent ways to get around it. 
And because of that it has made me 
stronger and more efficient. The truth is 
that 1 really didn't wake up to what I 
could accomplish until I was forced to 
by the loss of my arm. 


It isn't any handicap for a lawyer to be i 


one-armed. His eloquence, his reasoning 
powers, are not dependent on the number 
and strength of his arms. Brains, and 


clear logical thinking, trained thinking, 
will carry a man far, and will help him 
over such obstacles as the lack of an arm 
or a leg. 

A one-armed man has a handicap, sure; 


' but I have found that it need not keep him 


out of the two-armed, two-legged working 
world, nor from doing most of the things 
that normal people can do. Nor need it 
deny him a useful, successful career. 


Christmas Magic 


“To think, Mary, that such a thing be- 
longs to us/ It seems incredible. This— 
won't hold much, honey." 

*Te’ll hold this rubber doll and worsted 
ball. Somehow, I don't think Miss 
McRitchie will know the difference." 

* And I've got two little candy canes. 
We'll put those in for looks. There, Mary! 
Who dares to tell me that dreams don't 
come true?" 

“Not I,” said Mary as McRitchie 
kissed her. “Now shall I fill your stock- 
ing while you turn your back, or—” 

“You'll fill it while I fix the furnace, 
and then you'll scoot up-stairs. This is a 
new job to me. I want the whole place to 
myself. Do you know, Mary, I feel just 
like a kid!" 

“You won't peek at things when I'm 
gone then?" asked Mary sternly. E 

“Cross ny heart!" laughed McRitchie 
as he descended cellarward. 


D WAS a glorious Christmas morning. 
A snow storm the night before had 
frosted everything. iss McRitchie 
awoke her parents with a demand for 
breakfast, and ten seconds later her dad 
was wishing her a Merry Christmas. 

Afterward (Mac hadn’t allowed Mary 
even to start the coffee), they sat on the 
floor before the fireplace, the baby cuddled 
in her father’s arms. 

* Don't try to tell me this kid's too 

oung to enjoy Christmas!" exclaimed 
McRitchie. *She's trying to eat up all 
her presents." 

*]f you let her eat those candy canes 
you may regret it," replied the baby's 
mother. “Open your stocking, Mac. I 
can't wait another moment to look at 
mine. There's only one thing in yours, 
except the oranges to make it bulky, 
so don't be disappointed." 

“And there's nothing in yours except 
the bulky things. Your present's in that 
box beside the fender. . .. Oh, Mary! 
The idea of your getting me those fur- 
lined gloves! Is it possible my thrifty 
wife is turning out a spendthrift? I love 
"em, dear. me nearer so Í can hug 


u. 
V Wait" said Mary. She was untying 
her box as excitedly as a child. “Oh, Mac! 
Mac!" Her eyes swam with tears as she 
buried her face in the soft furs, furs she 
had wanted for so long. “Don’t you 
talk about extravagance,” she said 
shakily. “I know now why you wouldn't 
get an overcoat. And your old one's so— 
so shabby—" 

“Tt is not. And even if it was, think 
how the other men wil envy me my 


(Continued from page 31) 


stunning wife. Put 'em on, dear—quick! 
Are they what you want? You can 
change them if—” 

"Change them!" echoed Mary in- 
dignantly. “Mac, I feel like a duchess. I 
shall want to wear them every minute! 
I shall go to bed in them! Oh, Mac/" 


THE first of McRitchie’s guests, the 
Fishers, arrived at three o'clock, 
armed with a baby, a blossoming azalea 
plant for Mary, and what McRitchie 
called a “monument of doughnuts,” 
since Mrs. Fisher had insisted on making 
every one. Mary had made sugar cookies 
and gingerbread; a huge caldron of choco- 
late was on the stove, and there was grape 
juice and lemonade for those who wanted 
to cool off. Mary, seeing the Fishers turn 
in at the gate, hoped devoutly that 
Fisher’s sisters would be the last arrivals. 
In a crowd things would be less awkward. 
“Merry Christmas!” welcomed Mc- 
Ritchie, throwing wide the door. ‘Fisher, 
ou dump those doughnuts in the kitchen. 
Mary's up-stairs, Mrs. Fisher. I believe 
she wants you. She's going to rope you 


‘into pouring chocolate when the guests 
x ” 


arrive. 
This had been an inspiration on Mary’s 
art. She was going to show those 
hangties sisters that Mrs. Fisher could do 
things gracefully. She had telephoned 
that morning to ask as a favor that Mrs. 
Fisher wear her dark blue taffeta. It was 
her most becoming dfess, and Mary was 
bound that she should look her best. 

“Come up!" she called over the banis- 
ter. "Baby's asleep. I hope she'll sleep 
an hour longer, for Mac's sure to keep her 
up outrageously. I know her habits will 
be in ruins by night; but we can't help it. 
Christmas comes but once a year and— 
Oh, Mrs. Fisher, how sweet your baby 
looks in that little jacket! And her hair is 
curling! I told you it would curl. Oh, 
I wish the Taylors were coming with all 
their children! This is an awfully grown- 
up Christmas party; just your baby and 
ours, and little Harold Thompson. Thomas 
is only fourteen, but I suppose he'd resent 
being called a child.” 

*Mr. Fisher's sister Lydia made the 
little jacket," said Mrs. Fisher proudly, 
“and Caroline sent that cunning pin. 
She gave it to Mr. Fisher in the office. 
I thought I’d let her wear them both. 
It—it made Mr. Fisher so happy to have 
them do it.” 

“Of course it did!” said Mary gently. 
*Here—let me carry the baby down for 
= I can’t keep away from her, she 
looks so dear.” 


Inwardly Mary was exulting. Fisher’s 
sisters could not resist that Baby! For 
the first time she felt glad of Mac's im- 
pulsive invitation. 

“Merry Christmas, Mrs. McRitchie!” 
cried Fisher joyously. “Say—that’s some 
tree! And look, honey” (turning to his 
wife), “at that little stocking. Mac left 
it up for the crowd to see." 

ary smiled. “It broke his heart to 
take it down this morning, so I told him 
to leave it there, though it looks rather 
limp without the dolly. Open the door, 
Mac, here comes Miss Knowlton and the 
Thompsons; and—yes, there's Mr. Corey's 
car! He's got Thomas with him, and Miss 
Spencer and Billy Hall. He must have 
icked them up on the way. And—why, 
ac! There are the Taylors! Every one 
of them! Isn't that too good to be true? 
And—and—" 


M^RY didn't mention the last two 
figures turning in at the gate. She 

was dimly conscious that Mrs. Fisher 
had darted toward the kitchen with her 
baby; but amid all the confusion she saw 
with joy that Fisher went forward and 
kissed both his sisters, and she knew 
suddenly that everything would be all 
right. 
“I don't know what you'll think of us,” 
Mrs. Taylor was explaining breathlessly. 
“To say we weren’t coming, and then to 
come! But Mother was really too sick to 
have us: just a grippy cold, but she was 
afraid we'd all take it. So after dinner 
George said to come along, he knew the 
McRitchies wouldn’t care. We tried to 
telephone, but the wires were down. The 
children were crazy to see the baby, and— 

“Oh, I'm so glad!" said Mary. “The 
one thing this party lacked was children. 
Merry Christmas, Thomas! You know 
where to find the gingerbread. Hello, 
Miss Knowlton! I'll kiss you when I get 
near enough. Merry harenas iss 
Spencer! You don’t know how glad we 
are to see you. And this is Billy Hall, of 
course. You see, I’ve heard about you 
even if we’ve never met. And you two are 
Mr. Fisher’s sisters. It’s splendid that 
you could come. Mr. Fisher, will you 
find your wife and ask ker to look after 
things while I show these people where to 
leave their wraps? Merry Christmas, Mr. 
Corey! Can you steer a double-runner? 
Those who want to coast may keep their 
things on, and the rest of you may come 
up-stairs." 

Two hours later, when the coastin 
party was over and the whole crowd ha 
made the acquaintance of Miss McRitchie, 
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When the Christmas mail arrives — 
will you have forgotten anyone 9 


This year, of all years, let no one look in vain for 
a fnendly word of cheer from you; and surprise 
the folks who hardly hope that you will remem- 
ber them, with a merry greeting. 

There has been enough of sadness. The world has need of 
cheerfulness. Let this Christmas be the happiest ever known— 


happy for others because of ,, 
your tiogh for them, happy 


for yourself because you have How iet sienne 
been thoughtful of others. with Christmas cards 
] Always wo a Chose card 
" . , t t. 
Christmas cards cost so little vg ie ties wack ETNA 
and mean so much that you 3 Flood the breakfast plates 
hristmas morning wit 
cannot afford to forget anyone. Christmas sarde 
. 4 Use them as invitation cards at 
Have you made your list yet? 5 EE A 
t them ın the pay envelopes. 
Select your cards now while 6 Sna sine all yore ere 
the stocks are fresh and the and business associates, the 
f s members of your church, 
choice wide. school day friends and others 
whom you haven't seen for 
Send 10c for ‘‘Forget-Me- years. 
Nots,” a little book of days 7 pees n le y. oe 
to remember. B Let a Christmas card carry 


your message. 
The Greeting Card Association Retes Uf 1 


Scatter Sunshine with 


(Shristmas Cards 


Mac turned on ‘the lights and proudly 
displayed his tree. f 

"There's not a thing on it for any 
of you Taylors," mourned Mary, "but 
there's pop corn galore, and can = 

“Don’t you worry,” said Mrs. Taylor 
cheerfully. “The children have had one 
tree already, and Junior doesn’t want 
anything but the three bright pennies 
that were in his stocking. He's been 
hanging onto them all day. I believe he 
thinks they're gold. As for George and 
me—” d 
"Mary," interrupted McRitchie, 
“where’s some tissue paper? I’ve a 
present here for Taylor, and nothing to 
do it up in.” 

“You see!" laughed Mrs. Taylor. 
“Junior!”—with a dash for her youngest 
—‘‘don’t eat the pop corn off the tree. 
It’s for decoration.” 

“No, it isn’t,” contradicted McRitchie. 
“You can have a whole string in a mo- 
ment, sonny. Thanks, Mary. Is every- 
body here? We might as well distribute 
these costly gifts.” 

"Present," called Fisher from the 
corner. “Fire ahead, Mac." 


VES everyone was there, thought 
Mary, as she looked round upon the 
group. In Mac’s bigchair sat Lydia Fisher, 
the Fisher baby on her lap. F isher him- 
self was sitting between his wife and his 
younger sister, brazenly holding a hand 
of each, and looking, somehow, more 
manly than of old. Mac had been right 
when he urged Fisher to buy a place in 
the country and settle down. Responsi- 
bility, and perhaps the trouble he had 
been through, were obliterating the weak 
lines about his mouth. Billy Hall stood 
just where he could look down on Miss 
Spencer’s smooth brown hair, without 
appearing to; and Mr. Corey was holding 

ary’s baby with all the ease of a veteran 
grandfather. The three Thompsons sat 
vy close together on the davenport, as 
if they could bear no further separation 
after the year M.s. Thompson had spent 
in a sanitarium. Miss Knowlton’s plain, 
good-natured face was wreathed in smiles; 
and Thomas-of-the-elevator was fairly 
beaming. It was a happy crowd, thought 
Mary, as she sat down on the floor among 
the four young Taylors. 

The fun began when McRitchie pre- 
sented Taylor with a pencil attached to a 
phenomenally long string. This brought 
laughter, because Taylor was always 
losing pencils in the office and borrowing 
of someone else. Thomas blushed with 
pleasure and embarrassment at the gift 
of a safety razor, while Fisher immediately 
offered to show him how to use it. Miss 
Knowlton received a cake of scented soap, 
because she was constantly regretting the 
lack of that article in the office coat room. 
And Mr. Corey, who was an inveterate 
smoker, but who always advised every- 
body else to leave the weed alone, was 
presented with a box of chocolate cigars, 
marked “Warranted harmless.” 

But it was Fisher who, after the gifts 
were all distributed, brought down the 
house by presenting McRitchie with a 
beribboned package which proved to be 
a copy of “How to be Happy Though 
Married.” Everyone shouted, and there 
was renewed rejoicing when Mac de- 
clared he didn’t need it, and passed it on 
to Billy Hall, which for some obscure 
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A Timely Talk with Santa 


Hello! Hello, up there! 
Gee! Is this really you? Well, 
this is Bob. 


Yes, I just thought I’d ask you 
about that Lord Elgin we picked 
out for Dad, you know. 

What’s that? You’ve got it all 
wrapped up and in the sleigh 


already? That’s bully! Dad will 
be tickled to death—he’s still lug- 
ging around that old turnip he 
got when he was a boy, and it’s 
about an inch thick— 

And say, Santa—how about me? 
There's nothing I'd like half so— 

Aw, Betty, keep still a minute, 
cantcha? I just gotta tell him this— 


Hello? Yes, hello, Santa! Say, 


Olgin Latch 


you know I’m getting plenty big 
enough to own a real he-man’s 
watch myself—the fellows wear 
'em a lot younger nowadays— 


How's that? Got one right in 
front of you—a Streamline! Oh, 
boy! 

And the tag says what—‘‘For a 
Very Good Boy?" Say! Just watch 
me between now and Christmas! 
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METH d OF REPRODUCTION 
| Gives New Beauty to Record Mu sic 


66 NES that are reproduced truer, finer, 
sweeter.” ‘‘Music that in both spirit and 
letter is restated with greater beauty." “All 

records transcribed. with greater fidelity." 
Golden opinions like these are showered on The 
Brunswick by its hearers everywhere. And why? 


Because, with its many other betterments, it 
has an exclusive, new Method of Reproduction. 


SRR Pte ee 


Method of Reproduction 
This Method of Reproduction for which the 


Brunswick Phonograph is famous, includes two 
scientific features—the Ultona and the Tone 


Amplifier. 
The Ultona 


The Ultona—a new day creation—is a tone 
arm adaptable to playing any make of record. 


With but a slight turn of the hand, it presents 
the correct weight, precise diaphragm and proper 


needle. 
The Tone Amplifier 
The Tone Amplifier is the vibrant all-wood 
throat of The Brunswick. 


It is oval in shape and made entirely of rare 
moulded hollywood. 


No metal touches it. 


By it, sound wavesare projected into full rounded 
tones—tones that are richer and more natural. 
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Brunswick Superiority is Apparent 


Proof of the claims made by the many proud 
possessors of Brunswick phonographs may be had 
at your nearest dealer. Ask to hear your favorite 


record played — TODAY 


Ask your dealer for a free copy of ‘‘What to Look For in Buying a Phonogr: 

You will want this interesting instructive booklet before you buy because it is authentic. 
It was written by Henry Purmort Eames, LL.B., Concert Pianist and Lecturer, Director 
Pianoforte Dept., Cosmopolitan School of Music, Chicago. 


SK RUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER Company 


ranch Houses in Principal Cities of General Offices: 623-633 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO Canadian Distributors: Musical Merchandise 


Jnited States, Mexico and Canada Sales Co., 819 Yonge St., Toronto 
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reason brought the color into Miss 
Spencer's face. 

Afterward, Mrs. Fisher presided at the 
chocolate pot, and everybody squeezed | 
into the dining-room; that is, everyone 
but Mr. Corey. Miss McRitchie had 
dropped asleep in Mr. Corey's arms, so he 
refused to move; and Mary, seeing that 
her baby was filling a long-felt want, did 
not insist. 

Later, Jerry Thompson, who could 
really sing, started some carols, the dear 
old carols that everybody knows, and 
they all joined in. But the crowning fun 
of the day was the Virginia Reel. None 
knew that it was a whispered word from 
Mary which caused Mr. Corey to invite 
Mrs. Fisher to head the reel with him. 
Mary herself was at the other end with 
Thomas, whose past life had not included 
dancing, but whose lrish feet and wit 
were to cause him no uneasiness. d 

It was a glorious reel. Everyone danced 
but Fisher's sister Lydia, who refused to 
lay down her precious burden to join the 
fun. Then came a stampede for lemonade; 
and when every tumbler and teacup in "Fe 
the house was filled, it was Mr. Corey who 7 "n 
raised his glass (it was a jelly tumbler!) li 7 EL dr A 
and cried: "Here's to the McRitchies — TTY, maS Oh Mal yx ee 

e "s. 


God bless 'em!"' The cheer that fol- 


ket TERIOR to wake the sleeping with _flowe rs s Y m 


"e 


x k « ue. > 7 
chin’ Tee A ete load “The Sveetest Gift of AID 


upon their daughter, slumbering sweetly 


in a corner of the davenport, unmindful f 

cs her first party, masur over. I IAT a world of peace and 
“It was a wonderfu ristmas tree, . . 

daughter," said McRitchie, “and I was good-will to all 1S expressed 


roud of you. I only hope that Mother 


i al worm ou yg in that age-old phrase. Especially 
“Pm not,” said Mary. “ even i : . 
were, Mac, I shouldn’t care, after seeing when you say It with flowers ! 
Mrs. Fisher's face when Fisher told her 
his sisters would spend the night in her 
little guest-room. That wouldn't have 
happened if we hadn't had the party." ` 
“And when I opened the door to the 
coat closet, Mary, and discovered Billy 
Hall with his arms around the little ' 
Spencer girl—” 
“You did?" cried Mary. “What a | 


For every heart thrills to the message of 
radiant blossoms. And their exquisite 


fragrance lingers as memory's chief charm. 
No thought so tender, but that flowers 


JANUARY 
SUM mon aay 


rat far 


strange place for them to be!” ‘ ; ; 

p ‘imagine it was the only spot not will add to its beauty. No gift so rare, 
occupie someone else," laughed her > 
husband. 1 tried to vanish gracefully, but that flowers are more appropriate. 


but ir too =g ve Spent was Pe 
color of the red, red rose, my dear, but Your local florist, within a few hours, 
Billy was very bold. He said, ‘Close the : florist B f ware 
door, please. We don’t joue a light." can deliver fresh flowers in any city or 

"Thats lovely," said Mary. “Mac town in tbe United States and Canada 


dear, we must go up to bed. ‘Take down s 
the baby's Sock and—why, look! through the Florists’ Telegraph De- 
livery Service. 


There’s something in it! It’s stuffed full!” 

“And heavy!” exclaimed McRitchie, 
lifting it wonderingly. “And here's a card. 
Come here on my knee, Mary, and see 
what's up. That's Mr. Corey's writing. 
It says"—McRitchie caught his breath— 
“it says, ‘A nest for little Miss Mc- 
Ritchie, from the derelicts and others to 
whom her parents have given a happy 
Christmas." 

Mac looked speechlessly at Mary as 
he emptied the little stocking into her lap. 
Quarters, dimes, gold pieces, three bank 
notes, even Junior Taylor's precious 

hristmas pennies, were among the hoard. 
The McRitchies were still dumb. Then 
Mac unwrapped a scrap of paper, reveal- . 


The florist displaying the sign **Say it with 
Flowers” is a member of the Society of 
American Florists and has advantages that he 
my can pass along to you when you buy flowers. 
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hesterfield 


CIGARETTES 


Turkish and Domestic 
Tobaccos -blended 


—and the blend 
can't be copied 


The only ONE out of 
147 Brands that does it! 


Does what? 

Does the one thing that 
smokers have always wished 
a cigarette would do— 
SATISFY. 

Chesterfields not only please 
the taste but they go straight 
to your “smoke-spot.” They 

, a —and their moisture-proof 
let you know you’re smok \ keeps them firm 


ing. Thats what we mean P 
by SATISFY. and fresh, whatever the 


It’s all in the blend —the %, de. 2 


private formula of the manu- 
facturer—and the blend can’t 


be copied. 
Chesterfields are certainly 
different— 


wy 


ing another gold piece and a penciled 
scrawl. 


Mr. McRitchie, I want to give this to your 
baby. It’s the best I have. Mr. Corey gave it 
to me to-day, but I haven’t any use for it, 
truly. I never had a family, and no one ever 
asked me anywhere but you. I didn’t know 
they was such things as Christmases like this. 

Yours truly, THOMAS. 


“Oh, dear!" said Mary chokingly. ‘‘Oh, 
dear!” y 

“For five cents,” said McRitchie 
huskily, “I could weep. This is a real 
nest egg, Mary. We'll add to it every 
year, and when that sleepyhead is ready 
to go to college—” 

McRitchie stopped abruptly, and be- 
came absorbed in the treasure on Mary's 
lap. 
*Mr. Corey must have given the gold 
pieces," he said slowly; “but whoever 
ave those bank notes couldn't afford it. 

bet one was from Miss Knowlton— 
but—we'll never know. Maybe that’s the 
beauty of it, dear. And that poor kid, 
Thomas—” 

McRitchie’s glasses suddenly needed 
wiping, and there came a silence before 
Mary spoke. 

“Well dear,” she said, “I think it’s up 
to us to see that Thomas makes something 
of his life. He sha’n’t spend all his days 
taking people from the first floor to 
the nb of the Corey Building. We'll 
manage somehow to give the boy his 
chance. 

“Oh, Mac, what a dear world it is!— 
so full of lovely opportunities to lend a 
hand! When I look at that little stocking 
and think what it meant to some of them 
to be so generous, I'm just ashamed. I— 
I wish I were more like you, Mac. I've 
been so selfish. I wanted dreadfully to 
have the day alone with you and baby. 
And now—’ 

"You dear goose!" cried McRitchie 
tenderly, “don’t you know that's what I 
wanted, too?" 

And those words were all that Mary 
needed to make her Christmas the perfect 

ay. 


Just What Is a 
College Education 
Worth? 


(Continued from page 33) 


thunderstorm at a picnic. His routine re- 
ports, the business analyses he was em- 
adds. to make, were clear and sound, but 
each of them was signed with a flourish: 
“Thomas Dean, Johns Hopkins, Ph.D.” 
Is it any wonder that this man has never 
been able to hold a job permanently? 
Among unsuccessful college men one 
often finds this continual shifting from 
one job to another. The offices across 
the street look better to them than 
those where their desks are. The road 
that is far off seems quite devoid of hills 
and stones. They have the indusgrial 
wanderlust. They prefer to go “gypsying” 
rather than to roll up their sleeves and 
pitch into the job nearest at hand. They 
do not really have ambitions: instead they 
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Just What Is a College Education Worth? by Percy S. STRAUS 


have “yearnings.” They want success, 
but they are quite unwilling to pay the 
price of success—which is nothing short 
of hard, faithful, intelligent work. 

I do no mean that a college graduate— 
or anyone else—should not change jobs. 
The alert man is always on the loo out 
for better opportunities. I know a num- 
ber of successful young men who have held 
several positions in a few years. The all- 
important element in their cases was that 
each job was a distinct step above its 
predecessor, and they were pretty posi- 
tive it would be before they made the 
shift. In deciding, they did not trust to 
chance, but they investigated the new 
job from the vantage point of the old. 

Cases of the "mind-proud" college 

aduate are, happily, not very prevalent. 

e average college man with sound sense 
realizes that he must begin at the bottom 
and, perhaps, work for several years at a 
small salary—less than the self-trained 
man beside him is getting—before he 
comes into his own. Having overtaken 
the non-college man, however, he cam 
frequently go ahead much more rapidly 
because of te broader vision, the trained; 
mind, that his college education has 
helped him to develop. _ 

e very successful Harvard graduate 
at the end of a course in mining engineer- 
ing went into a Western mine and began 
work as a common laborer, baling water 
in the sump at five dollars a day. To him 
education was no magic potion; it was 
merely a means to an end. His rapid at- 
tainment of that end was largely due to 
this mental attitude. 

On the other hand, I recall the case of a 
college man who once took a position in 
our company. He gave good, steady, in- 
telligent service for three or four years, 
until he had become assistant to the big- 
gest buyer in the store. At that point no 
immediate advancement seemed in sight. 
A little later he gave up his job, saying 
that the long hours (we were Mun 
from eight to six in those days) were too 
hard for him. Within six months the 
buyer to whom he had been an assistant 
` resigned. Had the college man "stuck to 
his last" he would have inherited the 
Hirst position. 

t has been said often that a college 
education teaches a man how to think. 
I cannot agree with this. What it really 
does is to give men a chance to learn how 
to think. It is up to them to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity. 


"THE broad view, the trained mind, the 
developed personality are really worth 
more to the graduate—at least, in the 
majority of cases—than all they have 
learned from the textbooks. odern 
business is ming more and more 
complex and specialized. The youth who 
takes up a commercial career without a 
broad-gauge training and a general edu- 
cational foundation (or the determined 
desire and ability to educate himself) is 
likely to remain a mere clerk or book- 
keeper. The scale of present-day industry 
is so huge that it is hard for the beginner 
to learn from mere observation. He is 

ut on a single task, and the more expert 
he becomes at that task the more likely 
it is that he will never become wholly di- 
vorced from the line of work in which it 
lies—unless he has that larger, that more 
inclusive, view, which a college education 
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Concentration 
Positiveness 


helps a man to attain, or else an unusually 
keen initiative to study other tasks while 
he is becoming proficient in the one given 
him. 

The public spotlight is often turned on 
business leaders who began as day laborers, 
with little education, and worked their 
way to the top. Canvass their careers, 
however, and in almost every case you 
will find that these men have filled in 
their lack of a college education by the 
hardest and most intelligent kind of pri- 
vate study. - 

Of course the value of a college educa- 
tion, like that of most other worth-while 
things, is largely dependent on the effort 
one puts into getting it. The youth who 
has worked his own way through college 
seldom fails to make a reasonable success 
in business or professional life. It really 
seems that the greater the handicaps 
overcome, the more sure is the road to 
success. 


HE case of Tom Carnahan occurs to 
me as typical: 

Born in Ireland of poor parents, Carna- 
han spent the first twenty-seven years of 
his life as a water rat around the Liver- 
pool docks and as a deckhand and fireman 
on coastwise vessels. At last, after a try- 
ing apprenticeship, he became third engi- 
neer on a freighter plying between Eng- 
land and the west coast of South America. 

Once when his ship tied up at a United 
States port for a few days, Carnahan, 
whose curiosity was insatiable, visited a 
large modern machine plant. There he 
saw technically-trained men at the draft- 
ing board, in the shops and offices, de- 
signing and directing the magic of me- 
chanical operations. He compared their 
future with his own, and forthwith set his 
blunt Irish jaw and determined to get 
away from the daily, hopeless grind of 
his engine-room. He bought a geometry 
and an algebra, and went back to his ship 
to save his pay and learn all he could 
pabi learn about such things as un- 

nown quantities and exterior angles. 
Night after night for two years, when 
his day’s work was over, he would sit 
in the throbbing engine-room and pore 
over those books by the flickering light 
of a candle. 

His thirtieth birthday was just in th 
offing when Tom Carnahan landed in 
New York with two hundred and fourteen 
dollars in an old brown wallet and two 
dog-eared textbooks under his arm. Act- 
ing on the unwise advice of an acquaint- 
ance, Carnahan set out for a small college 
in Utah, where he was told he could learn 
engineering, chemistry, the classics, and 
various other related and unrelated 
branches of knowledge in a magically 
short time and at little cost. It took the 
Irishman more than a year to discover 
that there are no short cuts to educational 
attainment. At last he left the college in 
despair, little wiser in book lore than when 
he entered, and spent most of his remain- 
ing money for a ticket to Cleveland, where 
he hoped to get a job as assistant engineer 
on one of the Great Lakes freighters. 

On his way east, Carnahan heard that 
many students were finding it possible to 
work their way through the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology in *Pittsburgh. 
His ambition flared up again. He went 
to the Institute, took the entrance ex- 
aminations—which he barely managed to 
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squeeze through—and was admitted on 
trial as a student in mechanical engineer- 


ing. 

The five years that followed were a 
continual challenge to Carnahan’s pluck. 
Fighting against Bier odds, taking part- 
time jobs in street, office, and machine 
shop, he finally drove through to a suc- 
cessful completion of his engineering 
course. Naturally, his subsequent rise 
was rapid. To-day he is New York man- 
ager for a power | combination of foreign 
capital that handles American-made ma- 
chines. 


JRM watching the careers of a great 
many men, I have come to the con- 
clusion that initiative, hitched up with 
sound judgment, will come pretty close 
to writing achievement across the record 
of any man, provided, of course, that he 
is inherently honest. Men with real in- 
itiative frequently fail because they are 
“rattlebrained,” while men with sound 
judgment are sometimes so self-effacing 
that they will never get their goods in the 
show window. Now, the self-supporting 
college student is giving a convincing 
demonstration of the fact that he has 
initiative, and the knocks he receives, 
coupled with his classroom training, will 
go a long way toward developing his 
judgment. 

A most interesting example of initiative, 
coupled with a self-propelled college ca- 
reer, is found in the story of one man 
who left his home in Middle Europe a 
dozen years ago and came to America— 
which he had heard of as the land of op- 
portunity. A queer-looking figure he was 
when he landed in New Pork a squat, 
strangely dressed but very much alive 
man of thirty years, with a black beard 
faling to his waist—in accordance with 
the custom of his province. He was unable 
to speak English; but he had learned at a 
university in Budapest to read and write 
it after a fashion. 

This energetic outlander had two ideas: 


“America was the land of successful ac- 


complishment. ... He was going to suc- 
ceed.” 

Shortly after his arrival he set out to 
call on a man who had left the old country 
several years before and to whom he had 
a letter of introduction. On the street 
car he found a copy of one of the large 
monthly magazines. The advertising sec- 
tion thrilled him. Here was the romance 
of America—those great business firms 
whose heroic deeds were spread in picture 
and flaring type across page after page. 
He must get employment with one of 
them at once. * 

So he laid the magazine before the fel- 
low countryman he had come to see. 

“You write English well, do you not?” 
he said in his native tongue. “Then write 
a letter for me and I will copy it and send 
it to all these big men—these men who 
advertise in pages and half pages. One 
of them will give me a position. Tell 
them I have technical training and that 
I will work hard." 

For days.the foreigner copied in long- 
hand the letter drafted by his friend, until 
he had sent a copy to every national ad- 
vertiser of. prominence in the magazine. 
A more haphazard scheme could hardly 
be imagined, yet, strangely enough, the 
foreigner not only received several replies 
but was.able through one of them to get 
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placed in some large shops near Pittsburgh. 

“T must learn English,” he next said 
to himself. "And I shall learn perfect 
English—for some day I shall be a big 
man here." : 

Night after night he used up his slender 
savings in buying front row seats at the 
best theatres, thinking that on the stage 
he would be sure to hear English spoken 
as it should be spoken. People who fre- 
quented those theatres still remember the 

icture of the short man with the long 
black beard sitting down in front and 
hanging intently on every word the actors 
uttered. (Incidentally, this man’s English 
to-day is of exceptional purity.) 

His next decision was that he could not 
reach the height to which he aspired with- 
out a college education. As a sacrifice to 
the customs of his new country, he shaved 
off his beard before applying for admission 
at a well-known technical university. On 
account of an excellent education in his 
home land, he was able to pass the ex- 
aminations. 

This man’s college career was character- 
ized by the same indomitable persever- 
ance. He not only worked his way through, 
but he was graduated with honors. After 
leaving college he took an excellent posi- 
tion, and to-day he is drawing a salary in 
five figures as superintendent of a big in- 
dustrial plant. 


IN ITIATIVE seems to be the one quality 

that every employer is in the market 
for. The secretary of the Harvard Club 
Employment Committee said the other 
day that when he was honestly able to 
tell an employer that an applicant had 
real initiative—that he had been promi- 
nent in student activities or had shown 
in some other way that he was “on his 
toes"—the graduate was always able to 
get an interview and, nine times out of 
ten, to land the job. 

College education usually gives a man 
confidence in himself. Among other ad- 
vantages, the university graduate is much 
less me to remain a misfit if he finds 
himself in the wrong line of work. This 
is particularly important to the individual, 


| for the problem of the misplaced man, 


especially of the man who is afraid to give 
up present evils to fly to others that he 
knows not of, is the basis for thousands 
of business tragedies. 

In the last few years I have noticed the 
rapid vanishing of an attitude that one 
used to find frequently among employers, 
the attitude that led to such declarations 
as "Oh, I don't want any college man in 
my place! He will try to run the business 
for me." : 

The passing of this attitude is largely 
due to the fact that every sensible college 
graduate to-day realizes that he must 
enter business fife with proper humility, 
not with undue pride in hi$ accumulated 
knowledge. 

At the present time big employers of 
labor are more anxious than ever before 
to get college men into their ranks. As an 
illustration of the general trend, we find 
twenty of the biggest department stores 
in New York City joining hands with the 
Booksellers’ League, a national organiza- 
tion, and the Retail Milliners' Association 
of America, for the purpose of establishing 
at New York University a training school 
for teachers of retail selling. The idea 
originated in one of these department 
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stores—where the executives were keenly | 
alive to the need for better training—and 
these twenty-two commercial institutions | 
have pledged twenty thousand dollars a 
year for five years as their backing for 
this educational departure. | 

The purpose of the course is not only 
to train teachers for the public high 
schools—where retail selling will be placed 
on the same level with other commercial 
courses—but to develop college students | 
for such executive. positions as depart- 
ment heads, superintendents of training, | 
and managers of personnel in the stores 
themselves. To gain admission to the 
course, prospective students not only 
must have a personality that indicates 
real executive ability, but they must pre- | 
sent evidence of having completed a col- | 
lege course—or its equivalent in funda- 
mental training. 

Everywhere we see fresh evidences of 
the growing demand for college-trained 
men. But the college man must regard 
his training, his superior education, as a 
very effective tool, not as a magic charm. 
If he uses that tool earnestly and honestly 
he stands a much better Shane of rising 
to the top than the man who is without 


it. The college graduate who appreciates | § 


this fact—and shapes his conduct in the | 
light of it—is the one for whom the busi- 
ness world is waiting. 


B. C. FORBES will have an article in 
the magazine next month on a sub- 
ject about which all of us are intense- 
ly curious—the subject of how much 
people receive in salaries. He gives 
actual pay rolls, showing salaries from 
that of the president of an organiza- 
tion down to those of the smallest 
clerks—not ficticious pay rolls, but 
the real ones of well-known organiza- 
tions. He also quotes a prominent 
employer on the subject. 


Picking Out Pretty 
Girls for the Stage 


(Continued from page 34) 


sometimes make a place for a girl without | 
brains, if she is so lovely to look at that 
we simply cannot pass her by. But we 
never give her an important part. Be- 
cause the more she has to do, the more ! 
she will betray her stupidity. It is the 
girl with less perfect features, but with a 
vivid personality and some talent which 
she has worked hard to develop, who 
walks away with the honors. 

There is Marilyn Miller, for example, 
who has the principal róle in the Follies 
this year. If all the girls in the company 
were simply lined up in a row, you might 
perhaps pick out several whom you 
thought prettier than Miss Miller. 

Then how does she happen to be the 
headliner? Because she is very pretty in | 
face and has a beautiful figure; she dances | 
exquisitely; and she has a wonderful per- 
sonality. She is the incarnation of fresh- 


ness, of youth, of vitality. 
Probably you have noticed that dancers 
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always smile. That is as much a part of 
their “job” as the steps are. They are 
taught to smile, because smiling is part of 
the game. The idea is that dancing is 
an expression of joy. So the professional 
dancer smiles in order to convey the idea 
of happiness. 

But comparatively few of them do con- 
vey it. Often a dancer drops her smile with 
her final bow, and walks off as if the rent 
collector were waiting for her just off stage. 

But Marilyn Miller is like a burst of 
sunshine. If she hadn’t that quality, she 
would still be a pretty girl, of course, but 
she would not make any particular dent 
in your consciousness. 


"THE public taste changes in regard to 
è beauty, just as $ does in other things. 
ome years ago the popular stage ty 
was ihe tall, handsome one. The rabies 
“Floradora” started that furore. It also 
started the phrase, “show girls," which 
has become common now. That was just 
what these tall, beautiful creatures were. 
They did not dance; they simply paraded 
around, showing off beautiful costumes. 

Every possible change was rung on this 
fad, until the inevitable reaction came and 
the popular taste swung around to the 
small girl, full of “pep” and action. That 
was when Mr. Wayburn’s pony ballets 
began to make a sensation. To-day we 
sacle all the types. For that reason, it 
would be iaboenple to pick out one girl 
as absolutely the prettiest in the entire 
company. 

Sull, there is a popular type at present. 
It is the girl of medium eed who is 
anaes, but nor too slender. oe fem an 
ago, the popular type was the small gir 
abs was rather aui. To-day, she should 
be a couple of inches taller, but should 
weigh just about the same. 

he little girl has her place, however, 
and a very important one. Many people 
seem to regard size as an indication of age. 
A very small girl seems young to them just 
because she is small. And as we all like 
youth, the small girl is popular. 

If she has a touch of impudence—well, 
we don’t enjoy her any the less. We feel 
a good deal like a big dog playing with a 
kitten. If the dog could lau m sure 
he would when the kitten cuffs him. That 
is the way a man feels about the pretty 
impudence of a little girl. It amuses him 
immensely. 

As for the tall, beautiful girl, we 
couldn't put on our shows without her. 
She provides the gorgeous effects because 
she can wear the most stunning costumes. 
The small girls do most of the dancing and 
frolicking. But the tall girls have distinc- 
tion and their own special kind of grace. 

They must have Better features, too. 
A small girl can have a “snub” nose; but 
if she has a lot of curls, dancing eyes, and 
an irresistible little smile, she will make 
a p impression. But imagine a very 
tall girl with a snub nose! It would take a 
lot of personality to get over that. 

About as ect a type of the tall girl 
as you could find anywhere is Dolores, of 
this year's Follies. She has lovely gray 
eyes, a finely chiseled nose, and quite a 
wonderful mouth. Add to that a uti- 
ful figure, a fine carriage which enables 
her tó wear stunning costumes with 
superb effect, and a personality so strik- 
ing that when she comes on the stage 
you see no one else. 


. Picking Out Pretty Girls for the Stage, by FLORENCE ZIEGFELD, JR. 


As a rule, the small girl is a type which 
is popular with men. Women are "crazy" 
about the tall girls. Men admire them, 
too; but they seem to like the others 
better. 

Small girls, by the way, are prettier if 
they have curly hair. But the tall girls 
do not seem to need it. They are just as 
effective with smooth, straight hair, or 
only slightly wavy. 

lewis girls are not, as a rule, above 
medium height. In fact, many of them 
are below it. There are a great many very 
pretty girls among Jewish people; but 
they mature early and lose their youthful 
slenderness. For that reason they do not 
last long as chorus girls. 

f you are a manager in search of 
“show” material, there is one nation- 
ality you cannot afford to overlook, and 
that is the Irish. A great many very 
pretty girls have more or less Irish blood 
in their veins. They usually have nice 
eyes, a good nose, pretty hair, and an ex- 
pressive mouth. Also, they generally have 
plenty of temperament. Occasionally 
they drop the last two syllables, to be 
sure; but even then they are at least 
interesting. 

English girls have a beauty of their 
own, and those that come to us are valu- 
able recruits, because they are trained 
dancers. But most of the pretty girls in 
our companies are Americans. By that 
I mean that not only are they native- 
born, but that their parents and grand- 
parents and remoter ancestors were also 
natives of this country. There are more 
types of beauty, more varieties of charm, 
among strictly American girls than among 
those of any other nationality. 

Blondes seem to be fewer to-day than 
they used to be. At least, they are fewer 
in the ranks of the show girls. As for the 
artificial blonde, she is becoming less and 
less common. And I think you will find 
that this is true off the stage as well as on. 

In fact, I think there is a decided trend 
toward naturalness. Women and girls, 
not only in the theatre but also in private 
life, have been going through a period of 
exaggerated si It has been so ex- 
treme that there is bound to be a reaction; 
and I, for one, will welcome it. 


CERTAIN amount of make-up is 

necessary on the stage, because the 
footlights “kill” the natural color. The 
delicate tints of even a good complexion 
are lost behind the footlights, and the 
person looks pale, even ghastly. 

But I am always trying to impress on 
our girls that it is a mistake to make up 
heavily. Too much is as bad as none at 
all. As for the exaggerated make-up one 
sees on the street these days, it is often 
positively repulsive. As I said before, a 
reaction is bound to come; and I know 
that I am one of a vast majority that will 
be glad of it. 

In the Midnight Frolic, on the New 
Amsterdam Roof, the performers are so 
close to the audience that they have to be 
especially careful about this. Most of 
them do not make up as much as the 
women who are in the spectators’ seats. 

We have had to study this matter of 
make-up scientifically because Urban, 
who designs our stage effects, 1s fond of 
using blue lights. And, by the way, the 
effect of different colored lights is a sub- 
ject which women off the stage might do 
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TIRES LIKE 


THESE 


Be 
a TIRE 
SURGEON 


Make $2,500 to $4,000 Per Year 
Giving New Life to Old Tires 
A Haywood Tire Sur- 
geon can do more with old 
tires than was even dream- 
ed before the war. By the 
Haywood Method a Haywood 
Tire Surgeon can give 4,000 to 
5,000 more miles of new life to a tire 
that two years ago would have been 
thrown on the junk pile. And it's 
easy to learn. 


| Earned 
s2200 


EE Four Months 
This is Richard A. Oldham 


Mr. Oldham was telegraph operator for 
the Illinois Central Railroad for twenty 
years. Heis fifty-elght years old. One day 
he read one of my advertisements and the 
possibilities of making money in Auto Tire 
Surgery business. In a few weeks he had 
purchased and installed a Haywood outfit. 
A short time afterward he wrote us that his in- 
come in four months was as much as it had been in 


Two and One-Half Years as Telegraph Operator. 
LJ 
Stations are Needed 


TRESRE, Everywhere 


20,000,000 tires wearing down every day. By Tire Surgery you can 
quickly repair, rebuild and give new life to tires seemingly all worn out. Cuts, 
gashes, tears, bruises, broken fabric, every kind of an accident that can 
happen to any tire, inside or out, you can repair and save for long service. 
The chance to make money is simply wonderful. 


$2,500 to $4,000 a Year is Possible 


If we told you all the truth you wouldn’t believe it. You would 


say, “it is too good to be true. But you can see what a great field 
there is for Haywood Tire Surgery Stations—for this better way. 


Send Today for My Free Book 


I have ready to mail you the day 
I get your request, a fascinat- 
ing book—all about tires 
—how torepair them by 
wp, the Haywood Method 
—how to start in 
% business — how to 
> build up trade— 

€. whattocharge. In48 

e to 72 hours you can 
> have the whole probe 
, osition right in 
«9, frontof you. Use 
@, coupon at the left. 


$. 


M. HAYWOOD, Pres. 
HAYWOOD TIRE & EQUIPMENT CO. 
906 Capitol Ave. Indianapolis, ind. 
DEAR SIR: Please send me by return mail your 
free book on the new Haywood Tire Surgery Method 
and the details of your free school of tire repairing. 


N M. Haywood, Pres. 
ame e, Haywood Tire & 

€ Equipment Co, 
Address €, 908 Capitol Ave. 
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FOR 133 YEARS 


The Evans' Family have been producing high 
grade beverages on the banks of the Hudson. | Ff 
The achievement of four generations is found in | | gan 

i P NS 


NSSONG | 


Évan$ 


NON-INTOXICATING 


Ale 


Sometimes called ‘‘Evans’ Checona Beverage" 
A Pure Food Bread and Butter type bev- 
erage that can be taken with pleasure and 
benefit by everyone. A bracing Cold 
Weather soft drink. 


C. H. Evans &Sons Estab. 1786 Hudson, N. Y. 


“What's the use—does it pay— 
Letting things invite decay? 

Not for me,” says Winthrop Wise, 
“Keep them new with Kyanize. '' 


For Froors, FURNITURE and Woopwork use 


Kyanize Floor Finish 


Clear and Eight Colors all ready to use. 
mixing. Write for FREE Booklet. 


BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY, 10 Everett Station, Boston, Mass. 


No 


fer FLOORS-FURNITURE- WOODWORK 
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Just imagine that moment of glory—when 
you shall inttoduce That Boy of yours to 
men of affairs—your boy, who so soon will 
step into the business swirl, to meet stiff 
competition, hard problems, dangerous 
temptations. 


You smile happily at the pride you feel, 
yet cringe a bit as the question pounds itself 
against your ribs: ‘‘Did I do everything I 
might have to give him initiative; to make 
him self-reliant and manly?” 


To-day you ask: What Christmas gift will 
make him happiest—what will he appreciate 


AMERICAN 

As live as the most active boy, as varied 
as the contents of a real boy’s pocket. 

Twelve big issues of The American Boy 
for 1920! As a mother, or father, or friend, 
read over The American Boy’s big features 
for the coming year! Don’t they include 
everything for a real boy to enthuse over? 

Enos A. Mills, naturalist, explorer, lecturer, 
author, will delight and interest boys every 
month with healthy, fascinating nature 
stories and outdoor lore. 

Stories that give the thrill of athletic 
games; that help the boy athlete; that have 
ethical import. Also helpful articles by ex- 
perts. R 

Stories, articles and pictures that help 
boys to understand better what sort of folks 
live in other lands. 

. Boy Scout stories—only the best—and 
articles that help Scouts in their Scout work. 

Articles that aid the boy in picking his 
right vocation. 

“Boys Who Used Their Brains,” intensely 
interesting TRUE stories about men who, 
as boys, overcame obstacles 
and won success. 

“Through College on 
Pluck and Desire,” a true 
story of what a boy did, 
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most keenly—what will help him most? 
You can answer that question right now— 
give him The American Boy — THE 
CHRISTMAS GIFT for boys, easiest to buy 
and SUREST to please. 


The American Boy now holds 500,000 
boys between the ages of 10 and 20 years, 
by sheer merit which boys are quick to 
discover; gives them a previous knowledge 
about vital things in life—shows the value 
of character as well as cleverness; prepares 
them for the work-world which your boy 
will be stepping into almost before you 
know it. 


**The Biggest, Brightest, 
Best Magazine for Boys in 
All the World” 


showing that any boy can get a college edu- 
cation if he wants it. 

Among the other great writers who are 
writing for THE AMERICAN BOY in 1920 
are Melville Davisson Post, Hamlin Gar- 
land, Albert Payson Terhune, Ralph D. 
Paine, Achmed Abdullah, Dillon Wallace, 
Francis Lynde, James W. Schultz, John 
Fleming Wilson, C. H. Claudy, Joseph T. 
Kescel, Major E. Alexander Powell, F.R.G.S.; 
Ralph Henry Barbour, James B. Hendryx. 
And the beautiful illustrations are by some 
of America’s most famous artists. 

Departments and special articles on help- 
ful hobbies —carpentry, mechanics, poultry 
and pets for pleasure and profit, gardening, 
electricity, photography, etc. They occupy 
the boy’s spare time; help to fix life interests. 

The year’s contents would fill 25 big vol- 
umes which would cost, as books, at least 
$25.00. That boy of yours or another boy 
in whom you're interested needs THE 
AMERICAN BOY —today more than ever. 
It REPEATS ITSELF EVERY MONTH. 
He should have it! GIVE IT TO HIM 
(or THEM) FOR CHRISTMAS! 

$2.00 for a whole year; 
20 cents a copy —on news-stands 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 110 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


T I P P aH P P a P P a P PP NEINEI PPP PPP a AD A a AA A A a a a P P P a 
Fill out this coupon and give your cheery Xmas spirit a 12 months' extension! 
rr al PPP 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 110 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


If it is desired to include 
special Christmas card, put 
mark (X) in square. O 


Herewith please find $2.00, for which please send The American Boy for one year, starting with the 


big Christmas number, to 


Name 


Street Address — 


City 


State 


Your Name__ 


Address 


If you want to make presents to 
more s, paste this coupon ona 
sheet, add their names and ad- 


dresses, remitting at $2.00 each. 


' well to study for their own advantage. 


When make-up is used, blue lights 


| cause the pink on the cheeks to look like 


a crude patch of color with sharply de- 
fined ed Pink lights have almost the 
same effect; and so do white ones. The 
most becoming lighting is obtained by 
using pale straw-colored globes, really a 
deep cream color. I believe this is true 
off the stage as well; although, if no make- 
up at all is used and a person is pale or 
sallow, a soft pink light would probably 
be better than the straw-colored one. 


THEN it comes to the color of a cos- 
tume, pinkis the most universally be- 
coming and also the most effective on the 
stage. There are exceptions, of course. 
A certain type of red-haired girl should 
not wear pink. Gold-browns silber out 
the brown in her hair—if there is any. A 
vivid red will kill the less vivid color of 
the hair; while a contrasting color, like 
blue or green, will accentuate it. 

To the red-haired girl who is pretty 
the color of her hair should be an asset. 
For some reason unknown to science, most 
red-haired people have a decided person- 
ality. So here is a pretty girl with the 
highly desirable quality of personality, 
and nature has given her in the color of 
her hair something which at once attracts 
attention. With that kind of an advan- 
tage over other girls, she ought to be thank- 
ful. But instead of that she does not play 
up, but tries to cover up, the very thing 
she ought to use. We always have several 
red-haired girls in our companies, and 
they are very attractive. 

There is one thing which is’ a great 
factor in beauty off the stage, but which 
has almost.no importance in the theatre. 
That is a good complexion. A lovely pink 
and white skin, smooth and fine in tex- 
ture, is a wonderful asset to the girl in 
private life. But on the stage a delicate 
complexion cannot “get across” the foot- 
lights. We have to resort to a certain 
amount of make-up. And as a poor com- 
plene can be successfully camouflaged 

y make-up, this factor does not have 
any reat importance in the theatre. 
hat does count is beauty of feature, 
retty hair, and charm of expression. 
here is a rather prevalent idea that dark 
eyes are desirable on the stage; and it is 
true that they f€ more op less effective. 
But some of the most strikingly pretty 
girls in our companies have blue or gray 
eyes. Marilyn Miller has blue eyes, 
lores has gray; so have Diana Allen, 
Martha Mansfield, Corone Paynter, Jessie 
Reed, and others of the Follies. 

The color does not count so much as 
size, brilliance, line, and expression. The 
most beautiful eyes are those which are 
very clear and limpid, no matter what 
their color may be, and which are full of 
warmth and feeling. 

A pretty mouth is almost an essential 
of beauty. When I come to think of it, I 
realize that at least three fourths of our 
girls have a decidedly short upper lip. I 
won’t ny that this is indispensable to 
beauty, for I know it is not. But at least 
it seems to accompany it very often. 

Acertain very well-known young actress, 
one of the most popular girls on the stage, 
was rehearsing mith one of our companies 
a few ine ago and somebody started 
joking her about her long upper lip. She 

as a keen sense of humor and immedi- 
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To all *ngaps» of families 


T has been said that the modern history of shampooing dates 
. back to the time when Packer's Tar Soap was a brand-new 
product, 47 years ago! 


*Packer's" achieved popularity from the very start. lt is safe 
to say that no other toilet article is more strongly entrenched in 
the good graces of the country at large. 


The *Packer" standard of purity is safeguarded as zealously 
as ever. The makers of this time-proven product. have a rep- 
utation to maintain. Every cake of “Packer’s” must be exactly 
right. Every "Packer" ingredient must be scrupulously pure. 


Pure pine-tar, pure glycerine, pure vegetable oils- -these are 
the basic elements which, combined in the original “Packer” 
way, make Packer’s Tar Soap the accepted standard of purity 
and excellence in shampoo preparations. 


You cafifiot begin too early” deriving benefit from the scalp- 
cleansing, hair-helping qualities of this pure shampoo soap. 


Our Manual, “The Hair and Scalp—Modern Care and Treatment,” 

contains 36 pages of practical information. Sent free on request. 

Fog sample half-cake of Packers Tar Soap send ten cents. 
ay 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


* Pure as the Pines" 


PACKER'S LIQUID TAR SOAP, delicately perfumed, cleanses delightfully and re- 
freshes the scalp— keeping the hair soft and attractive. Liberal sample bottle 10 cents. 


Packer products are sold by druggists everywhere. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., Dept. 86-L, 116-120 W.- 32nd Street, New York City 
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Test Upson Board! 
Prove its superiority 


1. Whittle or saw 
it! It looks, feels 
and works like 
lumber. 


2. Break iti It's 
nearly twice as 
strong as other 
boards. 


3. Paintit! One 
coat on Upson 
Board does the 
work of two on 
other boards. 


4. Official Gov- 
ernment testing 
machine proves 
Upson Board 


ing test of nearly 
400 pounds to the 
square inch. 


5. Approved 
stretching ma- 
chine shows Upson 
Board has nearly 
twice the tensile 
strength of aver- 
age 


Better than plas- 
ter for walls and 
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A HENEVER I pick up a 
iece of wall board, I 
ook at the center first of 

all, because if the board hasn't 

a blue center, it isn't genuine 

Upson Board. 

“I have learned—as every 
builder has—that genuine blue- 
center Upson Board is the most 
dependable wall board made in 


America.’ 


Imitators Admit It 
Like other products, which 


have won out through superior 
quality — Upson 
many imitators. 

Yet the very fact that some 
imitators use a colored center to 
make their board look like Upson 

rd—proves that Upson Board 
is the standard by which all 
other boards are judged. 


Nearly Twice as Strong 
Upson Board is really ‘‘arti- 
ficial” lumber—for it is made 
entirely of spruce and other pure 
wood fibre, fabricated under enor- 
mous pressure into laminated 

boards of uniform thickness. 
Then each panel is subjected 


ceilings—espe- — 
cially for re-cover- 
sightly plastered BOARD 
ceilings. NE Made by the 
mt sas WA cort Fibre Board 
-Authorities 


THE DEPENOAGBLE 


GOARD WITH THE 


“CHere is a board that is different” 


to the original Upson method of 
scientific processing whereby 
each panel is kiln-cured, water- 
procfed and surface-filled. 

This process insures supreme 
strength and maximum satis- 
faction. 

The official Mullen Tester— 
the official testing apparatus of 
the U. S. Government— proves 
that Upson Board withstands a 
pressure of nearly 400 pounds to 
the square inch—whereas other 
boards break at from 200 to 235 
pounds pressure. 

The secret is the U; proc- 
ess and the use of the longer, 
tougher, cleaner, better wood 

bros, ; " 
microscope shows an amaz- 
ing difference in length and 
strength of fibres in U Board 
as contrasted with other boards. 


What Strength Means to You 


Because Upson Board is 
strong and stiff as lumber—a 
carpenter can put up a third 
more Upson in a given 
time. 

Upson Board on your walls is 
less likely to buckle, warp or sag, 
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as inferior boards sometimes do. 

One year—five years—or ten 
pes from the time you put 

pson Board your walls and 
ceilings you will be satisfied 
with the job. 

The Upson Company has had 
less than one complaint to every 
3,000,000 feet of Upson Board 
sold and used. 


Takes Paint Better, Too 

Upson Board usually cuts 
the cost of painting in two be 
cause its surface is properly 
primed and is free from wax or 

se. 

Upson Board resists moisture 
and ordinary leaks because it 
is properly water-proofed with 
high grade oils and gums. , 

It comes in many different 
lengths and thicknesses’ for a 
hundred different uses. ` 

Ask about Upson Fibre Tile 
(just like ceramic tile), the snow- 
white lining for bathroom or 
kitchen. 


Ne tt h how you 
tag Ag 


SON 


D 


The Upson 
Company 
Lockport.N. y. 
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ately began making very funny attempts 
to overcome this drawback. Amid shrieks 
of laughter from the onlookers, she finally 
gave up in mock despair. But she is a 

irl who does not have to worry about not 

eing a great beauty; for she is so clever 
and has so much personality that she 
“puts it all over" the merely pretty girls. 

Of course good teeth are an almost 
necessary adjunct to a pretty mouth. 
There is something very attractive about 
clean and regular teeth, just as there is 
about anything that is wholesome and 
seems to indicate health. Even though a 
girl is not pretty, people will like to look 
at her if her skin is smooth, her eyes clear, 
her teeth white and regular, her hair well 


kept, and her cheeks rosy. If girls realized | 


this, they would eat, sleep, and exercise in 
a way to improve their health—simply 
to make themselves more attractive, if 
for no other reason. 


OMEONE asked me the other day if | 


the “wholesome” type of girl was liked 
on the stage, meaning by that the girl who 
looks sort of genuine and natural and 
*nice." 

Yes, she is. Of course for the stage she 
must be pretty, too. But if she is both 
pretty and nice, she will arouse plenty of 
admiration. A lot of girls make the mis- 
take of trying to imitate the vampire 
type. Most of them are not vampires by 
nature, any more than a kitten is a hyena. 
But for some reason an astonishing num- 
ber of modern young girls seem to ie try- 
ing to look that part. My advice to them 
is to forget it! The vampire is not a popu- 
lar household pet.’ 

That remark suggests what may be an 
interesting bit of information as to what 
becomes of most of the pretty girls of the 
stage. They marry. So far as age goes, 
our chorus girls and show girls are bounded 
on the south by sixteen, and on the north 
by twenty-three. In other words, almost 
all of them are from seventeen to twenty- 
two years old. We have very few older 
than that, for the simple reason that 
Cupid and Hymen claim them. 

e girl in our companies has been with 
us seven years. Her record with us is 
longer than any of the others. The oldest 
chorus girl I know of, in musical shows 
like ours, is thirty-six years old and has a 
grown daughter. She is still attractive 
and a good dancer, too; but she is unique 
in her record. 

The first signs of departing youth come 
in the eyes, the cheeks, and the neck just 
below the chin. The eyes grow a ‘little 
less clear, the cheeks sag just a trifle, and 
the chin shows a fatal inclination to be- 
come a pair! Later, the condition known 
as a “turkey neck” puts in an appear- 
ance, and that is a sign that middle age 
is inexorably approaching. 

But these things do not happen to the 
average girl of twenty-three. It all de- 
pends on whether she takes care of her- 
self. If a chorus girl burns the candle at 
both ends, her beauty is of short dura- 
tion. But the majority of them don’t. 

That is one thing about which the pub- 
lic has a wrong idea. ‘The average con- 
ception of the life of a chorus girl is—well, 
it isn’t fit to print. I imagine it will sur- 

rise most readers when I tell them that 
ast year, when the Follies went on the 
road, almost fifty girls in the company 
took their mothers along. 


The CONKLIN is certainly the gift of gifts—no less! 
Every reason combines to make it the premier Christmas — . 
present, j TUM 


In the first place, it is a practical present—useful 365 . . 
days in the year. And it combines sentiment as well. 
Then it is a universal gift—everybody writes; so it is < 
sure of keen appreciation. And, it is a gift of character, — 


Dependable, smooth- writing, even-flowing, non-leakable, - 
the CONKLIN gives years and years of faithful service. 
Its Crescent Filler is the most efficient filling device 
—and, prevents the pen from rolling off the desk. 


Furnished in handsome gift boxes and exchangeable 
after Christmas if point doesn't suit. Sold by leading 
stationers, druggists, jewelers and department stores. i 
Prices in Canada 50 cents additional. 


A O AO 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO. 
Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. 
BOSTON CHICAGO 
59 Temple Place 1636 Lytton Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO WINNIPEG, CAN. 
577 Market St. 346 Donald St. 
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Crescent Filler . 
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| Coughing Often 
| Interferes 
With Business 


| Burglars, sleuths, and all other quiet workers learn early 
in their careers to avoid coughing. They know that the 
| surest way to get into trouble is to commit the social 
blunder of coughing in the presence of others. They 
know, too, that coughing is unnecessary. For S-B Cough 
| Drops stop it. They often ward off sore throat or cold. 
Pure. No drugs. 
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Drop that Cough 
SMITH BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie 


FAMOUS SINCE 1847 
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I said I would tell how we try out the 
girls whc apply. First, Mr. Waybum 
talks with each one individually. Those 
| who are entirely unsuited, either because 
| they are not pretty, or because they are 
too stout, or too thin, or are conspicu- 
ously awkward, he lets go. The others 
are told to report at a certain time for a 
try-out. If they have had experience, 
they are told to bring their practice 
clothes. 

" Practice clothes" is the professional 
term for a wide variety of costumes which 
the girls wear at rehearsals. They gener- 
ally consist of high-heeled slippers, long 
silk stockings or tights, and above these 
a medley of éhort garments. Sometimes 
a girl wears light-colored cotton bloomers 
—pink is a favorite color—which reach 
only part way to the knees. Then there is 
a pink smock, or jumper, or blouse of 
some sort, low-necked and short-sleeved. 
Other girls dress all in black; black slip- 
pers, black stockings, a very short black 
skirt, and a low-necked black waist. 
Often they wear a bright sash with these 
black costumes. Others wear half hose, 
with bare knees. In fact, they consult 
their own wishes and taste about their 
praes clothes, the only requirement 

eing that they shall wear something that 
gives them freedom of motion and that 
will enable the director to see whether 
they are doing the steps correctly. 


PERHAPS forty or fifty girls are tried out 

at atime. Some of them are in practice 
clothes, others in their street costumes. 
Suppose it is on the Roof, at the New 
Amsterdam Theatre. The floor is cleared 
for a space about forty feet square, and a 
row of chairs placed on two opposite sides 
facing each other. On the third side is a 
piano and a pianist. Across from him, on 
the fourth side, sits Mr. Wayburn, at a 
small table, where I join him later. 

The girls are ranged according to height. 
Mr. Wayburn then explains, for the bene- 
fit of the newcomers, what they are to do. 
It is very simple: The pianist plays some- 
thing in march time, and they are to walk 
in time with the music, with occasional 
“hesitation” steps at certain points. 

He takes them in groups of six or eight, 
lines them up opposite him, has them 
walk toward him, turn and walk back, 
turn again and come toward him, and so 
on until he says, “That will do. Seats!” 

There is no talking, no foolishness. Not 
only then, but at rehearsals later on, there 
is absolutely no nonsense. Mr. Wayburn 
often rehearses a hundred girls at a time. 
That is, they are all present, seated on 
benches or chairs around three sides of the 
hall, or on the stage, if the rehearsal is on 
a large stage like that of the Century 
Theatre. He may have only twenty girís 
on the floor at once; but the rest are ex- 
pected to stay quietly in their places. If 
there is any talking, even among the girls 
who are Rp waiting their turn, he 
stops it instantly. 

They are there for serious work. He 
expects them to give their whole attention 


«| toit. You will not find a schoolroom, with 


a hundred pupils in it, that is more quiet 
than one of our rehearsals. 
The try-out is conducted in the same 


way. Scarcely a word is spoken, except 
for the brief orders by the director. He 
never makes any comment on a particular 
girl, never says anything that will call 
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The Making of 
Southern Pine 


TU. the forest cruiser, lone explorer, 
and advance agent of the lumberman, 
judges and chooses with keen, appraising 
eye the prime stands of virgin woodland. 
A great sawmill is erected. More thou- 
sands are added to the millions of persons 
in America who derive their livelihood 
from manufacturing trees into lumber, and 
another thriving prosperous community is 
added to the five hundred maintained by 
producing Southern Pine—that sturdy, de- 
pendable material which still is and always 
has been the least expensive, most easily 
available building material in the world. 
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attention to her awkwardness, if she is 
awkward. And the giils themselves take 
their cue from him. There are no smiles, 
or giggles, if some girl makes a poor show- 


ing. I doubt if there would be, anyway. | 


It is a trying ordeal for them all, and I 
imagine that they have a fellow feeling for 
one another. At any rate, as they watch 
each group on the floor their faces are as 
serious as if they were at a prayer meet- 


ing. 

The names and telephone numbers of 
the girls are taken as soon as they 
have been seated in order. When they 
have gone through their walking test, 
Mr. Wayburn writes opposite each girl’s 


name what is to be done in her case. Some | 


are to report again. They are considered 
promising enough to have their voices 
tried. Others are good material; but per- 
haps we don't ned them, so they are sent 
to some other manager who is making up 
a company. Others are worth keeping in 
touch uh so we file their names. And 
some are hopeless. 

When all of the groups have gone 
through the try-out, Mr. Waybusn’s as- 
sistant takes the list, calls each girl to him 
separately, and ex lains to her just what 
the decision is in [e case. This is done 
in a low tone, so that only the girl herself 
can hear. And from the expression of his 
face no one can tell whether she is ac- 


cepted or not. He asks those who are told | 
to report again not to say anything to the | 


others. 

In this way we try to save the rejected 
ones from any embarrassment, or feeling 
of humiliation. 


THAT is the way girls are tried out for | 


the Follies and the Frolic. It is a serious, 
businesslike proceeding. The rehearsals 
are conducted the same way. And when 
the show is finally put on, we carry the 
same methods into that. I do not permit 
anybody, even my personal friends, to go 
behind the scenes during a performance. 
Occasionally a newspaper reporter has 
been taken back in order to get some 
necessary information for a notice; but 
I do not like even them to go behind the 
scenes until the performance is over. 
What the girls do outside of the theatre 
is none of my affair. But we pay them to 
give us three hours of their time, and we 
want them to do it. 

Perhaps you wonder what we pay them. 
Only a ow years ago, a good dhorus girl 
received $25 a week in New York, and 
$35 a week on the road. But we pay them 
now $50 a week in New York and $60 on 
the road. In addition, of course, we pay 
their traveling expenses. Their costumes 
are furnished them, too—and at an ap- 
palling cost. I have just received a bill 
for seven costumes which averaged five 
hundred dollars apiece! And these, mind 
you, were not for principals but for chorus 
girls. 

I think that this opportunity to wear 
beautiful clothes is one thing that attracts 


girls to our companies. Even with pretty | 


irls, fine feathers do help usually to make 
ne birds, and they realize this. Most of 


the girls in shows like ours are prettier on | 
the stage than off, because of the wonder- | 


ful costumes. But some of them are 
prettier just as themselves, in their own 
simple frocks and without any make-up 
at all. So I suppose they would be called 
by outsiders really our prettiest girls. 


“Here’s Where We Got Our Start” 


“Took, Nell—this coupon! Remember the 
night you urged me to send it in to Scranton? 
Then how happy we were when I came home 
with the news of my first promotion? We owe 
it all, Nell, my place as Manager, our home, 
our comforts—to this coupon." 


Thousands upon thousands of men now know the joy 
of happy, prosperous homes because they let the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools prepare them in their 
spare time for bigger work. You will find them in city, 
town and country—in office, factory, shop, store, mine 
and mill,on farms and on railroads. There are clerks 
who became Advertising Managers, Salesmen and 
Executives; carpenters who became Architects and 
Contractors; mechanics who became Engineers and 
Electrical Experts; men and boys who rose from noth- 


ing at all to splendid responsible positions. || 

There are such men as Jesse G. Vincent, who ad- | 
vanced from tool-maker’s apprentice to Vice President | 
of Engineering of the Packard Motor Car Company. | 
Such men as H. E. Gardner, who won through I. C. S. | 
spare time study the training that equipped him to build | 


the great Equitable Build- 
ing. These are but examples. 
They have proved what 
men with ambiton can do. 


More than two million 
men and women in the last 
28 years have advanced 
themselves in position and 
salary through I. C. S. help. 
Over 100,000 are studying 
right now. You can join 
them and get in line for 
promotion. 

The first step to success 
in the I. C. S. way is to 
choose your career from 
this list and mark and mail 
this coupon here and now. 
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BOX 7472, SCRANTON, PA. 
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Marine Engineer Railway Accountant 
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ARCHITECT GOOD ENGLISH 
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Concrete Builder CIVIL SERVICE 
Structural Engineer Railway Mail Clerk 
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Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
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YOU can be the local 
flour miller of| 
your community with 
but a comparatively small investment, and have 
a dignified, permanent business that will earn you 
steady profits the entire year. No previous milling 
experience needed. 

By grinding your home grown wheat and supplying your 
Community with flour and mill feed you save the freight on the 
wheat out and the incoming flour and feed, besides earning the 
regular milling profits and the extra profit of making “A BETTER 
BARREL OF FLOUR CHEAPER" on the 
famous “MIDGET” MARVEL. 


The AMERICAN ev MILL 
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S 
DA is the new process, self-contained, one-man, roller 
SS flour mill that is revolutionizing the milling in- 
== dustry. It requires less than half the power and 
| ZY labor of the long system mill, and makes a better 
S flavored flour that retains the health building 


vitamines and the natural sweet flavor of the 
wheat. 

Everywhere people are demanding this better flour. Our 
customers are given the privilege, if they desire, of using 
our Nationally Advertised Brand, 

“ ” 


“Famous for its Flavor” 
We furnish you the sacks with your name printed on them. 
OUR SERVICE DEPARTMENT checks your mill up every 
thirty days to see that you are getting the best results. 
Write today for our FREE BOOK 
“The Story of a Wonderful Flour Mill" 


You will find it most interesting. 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN MILL CO. 


708-714 Trust Building 
OWENSBORO, KY. 


| business concern 


Some Facts 
About Tuberculosis 
Which Everybody 

Ought to Know 


(Continued from page 53) 


active in the camps, causing great destruc- 
tion. 

Many severe cases of bronchitis, many 
pneumonias, many chronic lung condi- 
tions, were laid at his door, after pro- 
longed and numerous investigations. His 
methods are so similar to those of Tuber- 
cle Bacillus that at times it was quite im- 
possible to decide as to his guilt. This 


| was because suspicion had so long pointed 


to T. B. as the criminal. And it is just as 
true among civilians as it was among the 
soldiers, that many persons are called 
tuberculous who are victims of Strepto- 
coccus and other germs. 

Second, it may be said in extenuation 
that Streptococcus often follows in the 
footsteps of Tubercle Bacillus. The vic- 
tim of the latter becomes an easy prey to 
the former. Most of the advanced cases of 
T. B. die of the ravages of Streptococcus. 

Third, Tubercle Bacillus is not guilty, 
except in the rarest cases, of infecting the 
adult from without. He enters the body 
during infancy, or early childhood; and 
he waits, often for many years, until 
disease, or dissipation, or overwork, gives 
him his opportunity. 

Fourth, granting that Tubercle Bacillus 
is everywhere, that he is the universal 
criminal, it must be conceded that he is 
not the destructive agent we once thought 
him. If he were, not one living soul of us 
would be alive! 


IF ALL persons who had ever had tubercu- 
losis in one form or another had been 
excluded from the army, there would have 
been no army; or at least one so small as 
to be totally inadequate. Of more than 
three million drafted or enlisted men, 
there would have been left to fight proba- 
bly not sixty thousand. In other words, 
scientists believe that fully eighty per 
cent of all adults have, or have had, 
tuberculosis. Some go further and assert 
that every adult is tuberculous. 

This is not a recent discovery. It has 
been known for many years. Bai never 
before had there been an opportunity to 
examine so many young and presumably 
healthy male adults. One of die surprises 


| was the discovery of so many who showed 


scars of previous T. B. Even these men 
were not all excluded, for in many the 
tissue changes were too slight for rejec- 
tion. A large proportion of these men had 
fought and conquered the disease, totally 
unaware that they had ever had it. 

At least once a year the head of a 
"takes stock." He 
wants to know the physical condition of 
his plant, how much it has deteriorated, 
what repairs or replacements are neces- 
sary. Once in a long while a few of us 
visit the doctor for the same purpose. But 
the vast majority of people, unless over- 
taken by some physical catastrophe, do 
not stop to "take stock.” 
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. The standard set con- e e. 

MAT s a rid, ‘Th ( ‘hristmas ift eve nished in black leather 
seli-stfo n r i i 

twelve blades. else e ry case, lined with purple 


leather strop—all in a 
neat, compact, black 
leather case, velvet lined. 
Five dollars. 


METAL CASE OUTFIT 


Nickel-plated, gun metal, 
or gold-plated case, plain or 
embossed, velvet lined; silver 
or gold-plated AutoStrop 
Razor; twelve blades and se- 
lected leather strop. Five and 
six dollars. 


COMBINATION SET 


Gold-plated AutoStro 
r; special shaving brus 
and shaving soap in gold- 
plated tubes; removable bev- 
eled plate mirror; twelve 
blades and selected leather 
strop. In black leather case. 
Ten dollars. 


man enjoys all the 
year round 


Ask any man to tell you 


—how soon after the first shave his unstropped 
razor blade begins to pull. 

—how unsatisfactory that last shave is—the shave 
that makes him throw the blade away. 

Then you'll know why every man will be glad to get 
an AutoStrop Razor for Christmas. 

Every morning of the week the AutoStrop Razor 
provides a fresh, keen edge—gives a clean, quick, 
comfortable shave. 


500 clean, comfortable shaves guaranteed 
from every dozen blades 


Built right into the frame of the AutoStrop Razor 
is a unique stropping device, simple and efficient— 
quick and easy to use. It smooths the tiny teeth of 
the blade back into alignment, and renews the fine, 
smooth edge before every shave. 

It isn’t necessary to take the razor apart to strop 
the blade. The strop is simply slipped through the 
razor head. The AutoStrop Razor sharpens, shaves, 
and cleans without removing a single part. 

Perfect shaving comfort for every man—every day 
—that’s what these remarkable features of the Auto- 
Strop Razor mean. 500 satisfying shaves are guaran- 
teed from every dozen blades. This razor is a 
Christmas gift a man enjoys all year round! 

Make your Christmas gift fill a man’s real need. 
Give him an AutoStrop Razor. Ask your dealer to- 
day to show you the many different styles of AutoStrop 
Razor outfits—from the folding Pocket Kit to the 
complete Tourist Set. 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Co. 
New York Toronto London Paris 


AutoStrop Razor 


~ sharpens itself 


velvet. Also in maroon, 
red, green or blue leather 
case lined in velvet of 
same colors. 


COMBINATION SET 


Silver-plated AutoStro 
Razor, special shaving bru 
and shaving soap in silver- 
plated tubes; twelve blades 
and selected leather strop. In 
velvet lined black leather 
case, seven dollars and a half. 


POCKET KIT 
Genuine pigskin or black 


leather flexible case, leather 
lined; silver-plated AutoStrop 
Razor; oval metal mirror; 
twelve blades and selected 
leather strop. Five dollars. 
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The Natural Way of Figuring 


HE whole world's figuring is done with but 

10 numerals. That's all there are. The 10 
speak all languages —answer all problems. The 
Sundstrand has but ten keys, one for each numeral. 
It needs no more. 


That's why theSundstrand handles every variety of 
figure work faster and easier. 10 keys are enough! 
Because of the compact, logical arrangement of the 
keyboard, and the rapid touch system, it operates 
as you would write, one hand doing it all. It's the 
natural way of figuring. Hence the easy speed. 
Always accurate and willing. There is not a single 
superfluous part. Carry it to your work, on desk, 
or shop bench. [It prints in plain sight. Hundreds 
of big, modern business concerns have used them 
for years. You, too, can benefit by the Sundstrand 
perfected 10 key principle. 

See the Sundstrand man. He'll be calling soon. 
Have him explain the exclusive Sundstrand fea- 
tures, printing on back stroke of the handle— 
correcting after handle is pulled forward—multi- 
plying beyond the number of columns in the 
machine—and others. Have him tell you of the 
many savings you can get from the 10 key 


Sundstrand. 


Meantime, don’t forget the booklet. It’s worth 
reading. A note on your letterhead brings it. 


SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE CO. 
Factory and General Offices, Rockford, Illinois, U. S. A. 
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And so tt required the catastrophe of a 
war to bring the nation to stock-taking 
time. For more than a century we have 
been a going concern. Never until this 
war began has there been so thorough an 
inspection of the machinery. 

f there was any one thing upon which 
we prided ourselves as Americans, it was 
upon the health and vigor of our young 
men. We had no knowledge upon which 
to base our confidence, but we “knew” 
that they were the most vigorous and 
virile in the world. Because they were 
Americans, I suppose. No data were at 
hand. The nation had never taken stock 
of its young men—nor of its old men, nor 
of its children, nor of its women. 

The draft boards, making a preliminary 
survey, received the first shock. Day 
after day came the men chosen by lot. 
They came by the thousands, by tens of 
thousands. 

And day after day defectives were cast 
out. There came the lame and halt, the 
blind (for purpose of war), the toothless, 
the flat-footed, the too fat, the too lean. 
There were days when members of the 
draft boards wondered if there were any 
young men in the land fit to fight. 

Of course the final result was the best 
army that had ever been assembled in the 
world. But there was another army— 
hundreds of thousands of men who, be- 
cause of physical disqualifications, were 
compelled to do prosaic things, the menial 
things, the inglorious things. 

And there was the vast multitude of the 
totally unfit. Of a little over three million 
young men examined for military service, 
about five hundred thousand were re- 
jected as physically unqualified! More 
than sixteen per cent. ese figures are 
not absolute, but they are eloquent 
enough. 


T FIRST, the requirements were quite 
strict; but soon they had to be relaxed. 
Take as an example, the teeth. There had 
to be at least four molars, two above and 
two below, and enough anchorage for 
dental work. But so many toothless men 
presented themselves that a change in 
the rule was absolutely necessary. There- 
after, a man was accepted who had but 
two molars, if they met for business. 

The world war had been in progress 
about two years when reports began to 
. reach this country “through channels" of 
the great number of cases of T. B. in the 
Allied armies. France alone discharged 
more than 80,000 soldiers for this cause. 
Later it transpired that about 60,000 of 
these men did not have T. B. at all! Most 
of them had been victims of Old Man 
Strep, and a large proportion of them 
could have been saved to fight. 

For this reason it was extremely neces- 
sary that all suspected lung conditions 
should be most carefully examined by not 
one but several competent experts. 

The applicant for life insurance is 
examined by one, possibly two, or, at 
most, three physicians. But the man who 
finally got into the army had been passed 
by fifteen or twenty. And if at any stage 
oF the examinations there had been doubt 
as to his condition, he would have been 
sent to the base hospital, where other ex- 
perts would have kept him under observa- 
tion as long as necessary. 

Properly to visualize the birth of a 
soldier from the embryonic stage of the 
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When the directors want 
a paper, they want it! 


HE general manager thought he 
had brought all his data to the 
directors’ meeting. He made his rec- 


ommendations. 


The discussion started 


—and still another report was called for. 
There it was—filed by the “Y and 
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Blueprint Files 

Steel Shelving 
Shannon Arch Files 
Machine Accounting 


the files? 


E” System in the “Y and E” Filing 
Cabinet against the wall. The general 
manager turned to it—instantly. 


How would he have felt if the direc- 
tors had been obliged to cool their 
heels while a clerk hunted wildly through 


Emergencies like this don’t happen 
every day, but the Filing Cabinet that 


nm can prove itself even in an emergency 


Vertical Filing Supplies 
Record Filing Safes 
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and E" System that will make your 
records available when and where you 
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The Search for the Great Blue Pearl 


5. NICHOLAS 


—————--—-—- Clip This Coupon and Write Address at Bottom -------—--—-------— - 
St. Nicholas Magazine, Dept. 7, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York. Enclosed is $..... 
Please send St. Nicholas for...............- years to address written below. 


on the Island of Mystery 


Boy O! Wouldn’t you like an adventure like this. To 
go with three other boys in search of the pearl which an In- 
dian chief found in a mysterious stream on the strange island, 
the hunting ground of the great Brown Bear. Old Jud Adams, 
the famous trapper, the test of bravery set by the Indians, the 
long trail, the search and then — but you will want to read the 
whole story in St. Nicholas Magazine. ‘The Blue Pearl: or 
the Boy Scouts in the North" is its title and it is only one of 
& treasure house of fascinating stories that will appear in St. 
Nicholas the coming year. 


“The Secret of the Sloop” is another, a glorious tale of 
youth and the sea, by Ralph Henry Barbour and H. P. Holt. 
Then there will be “The Crimson Patch," a magical girl's 
story, by Augusta Seaman, and another enthralling story of 
the old Spanish Grandee days in California when bandits with 
the polished manner of nobility appeared at fetes and danced 
with high-born ladies whose jewels they were secretly planning 
to capture. i 


But there are more than stories in St. Nicholas. It is a 
real magazine. Do you know “How to Make a Packing Case 
Village.” Houses and fire stations and barns and stores all 
made out of packing cases. Boys can club together and make 
an entire village and have a town council and fire company 
and a mayor and everything. A. Russell Bond tells all about 
it in a special department of St. Nicholas. And this is only 
one of many wonderful things that St. Nicholas shows boys 
and girls how to make and do. 


St. Nicholas begins its 48th year with November and it is 
a new and better St. Nicholas than ever. It gives a wider out- 
look to boys and girls and keeps them informed of all the new 
and marvelous things that are happening these days on the 
earth, in the air, the sea and in the affairs of nations. 


St. Nicholas is valued by par- 
ents for its educational influence 
—that’s why it is subscribed for 
by the leading families in every 
community. The boy or girl who 
doesn’t have St. Nicholas is miss- 
ing one of the finest things of 
youth. 


Subscribe for St. Nicholas to- 
day. The cost is only $3, less than 
a cent a day, $5.00 for two years. 
St. Nicholas is one of the few 
worth-while gifts that have not 
advanced in price. Send check 
or money order to St. Nicholas 
Magazine, Subscription Depart- 
ment, 353 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. 


The Magazine for Boys and Girls 


drafted man, let us take a single day dur- 
ing the draft examinations and a single 
hero from among the crowd. 

Very well then, William Leander Jones. 
In that previous incarnation, before the 
draft, Jones may have been a banker, a 
butcher, or a ribbon clerk. Now he is 
merely Citizen Jones, resembling all the 
others in the fact that he is a male and of 
draft age. e 

Having entered the barracks, he is 
stripped to his gooseflesh, for, like the 
portal of death, nothing of this world is 
carried beyond. Then he is branded with 
a number. Not branded with a red-hot 
iron upon his quivering flesh, but with a 

encil upon flesh which quivers rather 
froin contact with chill air. 

And so, clad in cutis ansorine, which 
is Latin for skin of the goose, he starts 
along the mystic maze of medical mean- 
dering. From station to station he 
chest to back with the man in front, back 
to chest with the one behind. He is being 
cold] pprawed: Head, Eyes, Ears, 
Teeth, Throat, Limbs, Lungs, Heart, to 
Feet. One by one the defectives drop out, 
and still the stream moves on, steadily, 
hour by hour. 

But Jones does not consume an hour in 
the process. If they are having a 
day, without hitches, in half an hour he is 
through. He has been stripped, branded, 
physically examined as he has never been 
physically examined before, finger-printed, 
vaccinated twice, measured for and fitted 
with army shoes, and uniformed. He has 
also received his army tag and number. 

If Jones had shown the shadow of a 
suspicion of physical disqualification, he 
would have been held for observation. 
But in one particular he imitates Pippa, 
he passes. Within thirty minutes he has 
been bereft of everything but his birth- 
marks, and goes through the exit of the 
barracks, not Citizen William Leander 
Jones, but Private Jones, Number 1,400,- 
863, or something else. 

Now Jones's mother had, from infancy, 
considered him rather frail. He had 
always been carefully guarded from ex- 

sure or hardship. If in his present con- 
usion he has a single clear thought, it 
picos takes the form of self-congratu- 
ation. He has "passed." He is sound. 

But with regard to T. B., the examiners 
have not committed themselves on two 
points: First, that he never had the 
disease. Second, that he is now absolutely 


| free from it. What they have said is that 
| he has no scars, no structural changes in 


his lungs to disqualify him. And also that 


| he is not suffering from active or manifest 


tuberculosis. 


MANIFEST tuberculosis is the T. B. 

with which we are familiar. The 
germs which have been “lying low,” per- 
haps for years, have become active and 
are playing havoc. Activation comes from 
within, not from without. We have the 
germa, the seeds, in our bodies always. 
mproper or insufficient food, dissipation, 
worry, overwork, wasting or. acute dis- 
eases—these prepare the soil, and the 
seeds germinate. 

The draft boards and the special 
examining boards in the camps rejected, 
on account of T. B., a total of a little over 
95,000 men. Only about 5,000 men have 
been returned from Europe for this cause, 
an insignificant number considering the 
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FOR CHRISTMAS AND FOR A LIFETIME 


This boy has had THE 
BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


in his home for a year and 
he can explain to you inter- 
estingly and correctly all the 
familiar things which he sees 
around him. His teacher 
will tell you that when she 
wants a quick and intelli- 
gent answer from her class, 
this boy always answers first. 
He understands many sub- 
jects of interest in the pa- 
pers and magazines and in 
the conversation of his el- 
ders. He has made ‘‘a 
long start in the race for 
knowledge.” 


The Book of Knowledge 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 
10,000 Educational Pictures In Five Languages 350 Colored Plates 


English French Spanish Italian Portuguese 


CURIOSITY—the Great Teacher 


CURIOSITY is the beginning of all knowledge. Do you know any subject about which your child has not 
asked you a dozen questions? Let him ask as many as he likes, and be sure to answer them correctly. That 
is the parent’s most important and most easily neglected duty. If you discourage your child’s curiosity you 
will injure his mind, and the bright boy or girl becomes stupid or indifferent. Through curiosity Columbus 
discovered America. THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE is the simplest and most natural method of helping 
the child to educate himself. IT ANSWERS EVERY QUESTION A CHILD CAN ASK IN PLAIN 
AND SIMPLE LANGUAGE. So captivating is this great original work to the mind of a child that he 
absorbs with little effort the profound truths and great facts of the world of knowledge, while reading its 
delightful pages and looking at the thousands of striking educational pictures. 


THE MOST VALUABLE GIFT YOUR CHILD’S CHANCE 


The most valuable and most delightful gift for the children this Christ- In round numbers, what is your child's chance to become suc- 
mas is THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE, The Children’s Encyclopedia, cessful? If uneducated, he has one chance out of 150,000; with a 
because it is everything rolled into one great, big, beautiful gift. It ap- common school education, 4 chances; with a high school educa- 
peals with an almost equal fascination to every member of the family, tion, 87 chances; with a college education, 800 chances; WITH 


with its 10,000 striking educational pictures, many in colors. The 16 . 

Great Departments, Nature, Science, History, Biography, Astronomy, THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE m the home, every chance. 
Physiology, Art, Poetry, Literature, and Education! Occupations, give the It is not a luxury, it 19 an absolute necessity. It is an INVEST- 
child or adult a working knowledge of the world—the earth, the air, the MENT in your child’s future which will pay dividends as long 
sea, and the works of men. The whole wonderful world is brought 48 he lives. In over 600,000 homes today the children are being 
within reach of the mind of a child. Make this Christmas memorable by educated with THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE. Give your child 
adding THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE to the life of the HOME. his chance to compete with them. 


MAIL THIS FREE COUPON TODAY FOR CHRISTMAS DELIVERY 


American Magazine readers may obtain free of charge the 
valuable and attractive illustrated book of specimen pages from THE BOOK OF THE GROLIER SOCIETY 
KNOWLEDGE. Send for the FREE 80-page k which contains the following sub- 2 West 45th Street, New York 
, 
Please mail descriptive book containing specimen pages 


jects: The Sun and His Family; What Our Skin Is Like; How the Nail Grows on the 

Finger; How the Teeth Grow; The Nerves of Smell; The Marvel of Hearing; The Lords 
and illustrations from THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE, 
and explaining the use and meaning of the work for the 


A Wild Kingdom; A Concrete Ship in the Water; The Wonderful Birth of the 
eat 
mind of a child. , 


Answers Every 
Question a Child 
Can Ask 


Why do we grow old? 

Who made the first electric 
light? 

How did the days get their 
names? 

Why is ariveralways running? 

Why does lightning strike 
some things and not others? 

Where does the wind begin? 

Why does the ketile sing? 

Where do thoughts come from? 

What makes coal burn? 

Why has a star five points? 

What is it like at the bottom 
of the sea? 

Why are tears salt? 


; How We Dig Up Sunshine; Making the Desert Blossom; Canada the Wonder- 
land; The Republics of South America; The Boy Carpenter's Box of Tools; West Point 
and Annapolis, and other sample pages. 


The Grolier Society 


2 West 45th Street 


Named. oos oes ip Ai eee ene en ol tres 


NEW YORK Address 27e eie aU ee A a 
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Look for.this 
Nurse-Face ôn the 
Drug Store Window 


In Him— 
You Can Have Confidence 


Seek the San-Tox druggist when in need 
of any of those things that mean so much 
to personal well-being. You will know 
his store by the sign of the San-Tox 
Nurse. Look for her gracious face in 
the window. 


She is the San-Tox symbol of purity, and 
identifies for you, not only the San-Tox 
druggist, but also a wide range of San-Tox 
Preparations—all of perfect purity—and 
each for some definite need of toilet 
or hygiene. 

SAN-TOX for PURITY 

DePree Chicago 


SRE 


4 
EINS 


Some Facts About Tuberculosis, by STaANLEy M. Rinenart, M. D. 


size of our army. This brings the total up 
to 100,000. And this was manifest tuber- 
culosis, mind you, or else disabilities due 
to changes in the lungs resulting from 
previous attacks of the disease. 

Unquestionably, the greatest benefit 
derived from these examinations has been 
to the men themselves. A large propor- 
tion of them learned for the first time 
their condition. And with this knowledge, 
upom their return to their homes they 
were enabled to take proper care of 
themselves. For you must remember that 
T. B. is a curable disease. And, besides, 
the knowledge which many of them gained 
in military Papii has no doubt been 
disseminated in their various communi- 
ties. 

It may sound like a paradox, but, in the 
final analysis, tuberculosis is not cured 
in the sanitorium, either military or civil. 
If the patient remains long enough he may 
have his disease arrested; but a cure is not 
arrived at within several years. An in- 
stitution for the treatment of tuberculosis 
is largely a school where people go to 
learn, not the theory of a cure, but the 
practical application of it, how to live 
right. The treatment of tuberculosis is 
one of the simplest things in the world, 
and yet one of the most difficult. 


"THERE are really only four essentials. 
They are rest, fresh air, proper food, 
and contentment of mind. Not the least 
important is the last of these. It does not 
seem complicated, does it? And yet each 
one of these essentials is so complex that 
they cannot be learned by precept alone. 

eople so often think they are resting, 
for instance, when they sit down in a 
chair for a little while each day. If any- 
thing occurs to break their rest, they 
shorten the rest period, hoping to make it 
up at some future time. But they seldom 
do, and the rest period must be rigidly 
adhered to, even if it extends for weeks 
and months rather than hours. As long 
as there is fever, the rest should be con- 
tinuous. 

Another criterion by which to judge the 
amount of rest needed is fatigue. In 
health a man becomes fatigued after un- 
due or long-continued exercise. A normal 
amount of rest restores him to vigor. But 
in a wasting disease like tuberculosis, a 
much greater amount of rest is needed, 
even after the slightest exertion. To some 
invalids, walking about the room, or 
sitting in the chair, or talking to friends, 
is over-exertion. Nothing should be done 
to create fatigue that may not easily be 
overcome by a reasonable amount of rest. 

Nowadays, everyone knows about fresh 
air; but to many people it means a window 
raised an inch or two in cold weather. Or 
it means plenty of fresh air in the daytime, 
but a stuffy bedroom at night. 

Fresh air, in the proper sense, signifies 
a house or a workshop wide open! It 
means living in the open just about 
twenty-four hours every hay Vou do not 
have to run after fresh air. All you have 
to do is to sit still and let it come to you. 
Many a misguided patient has run hien: 
self into an early grave seeking that which 
was all about him! 

There is not room in this article to dis- 
cuss the question of food in detail. Proper 
food means nourishing, not necessarily 
expensive food. It means food properly 
cooked, thoroughly chewed. The proc- 
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How | Made Good on My First 


Job as Salesman 


Why I Am Making Big Money Right Off the Jump 


Without Previous Selling 


Experience. The Se- 


crets That Made Me a *''Star" Almost Overnight. 
By James E. Lester 


* 

“I see you are ‘star 
man’ again this month, 
in spite of your week's 
vacation." 

These were the pleas- 


ant words with which the 
Sales Manager greeted 
me on my return from a 
fishing trip. Little did 
I dream that I would sell 
in three 
than our other 
salesmen had sold in a full month. But there were 
the figures in black and white. 


This was my sixth consecutive month of leader- 
ship. Yet up to eight months ago I had never sold 
a dollar's worth of goods in my life. They all 
thought I was a born salesman—a "wonder"—but 
let me tell you my experience and you will under- 
stand why any man with a little spunk can do what 
I have done or better. 


Getting Into the Selling Game 


I had always admired salesmen. From the first 
day of my work as stockkeeper for a large wholesale 
hardware company | had envied the salesmen. 
They were well-dressed, prosperous looking, re- 
spected. They traveled on fast trains to cities that 
only existed for me on maps. They stopped at good 
hotels, rubbed elbows with big men, made big 
money. The city salesmen too were the king-pins 
in our organization. I had it figured out that these 
men were producers. They brought in the orders 
that kept the rest of us going. And the more orders 
they brought in, the more money they made. 


The boss respected their opinions on trade and 
market conditions. They always told the boss 
everything that happened on each trip, just how 
things were, and prospects for bigger business. 
There was no doubt that he thought the salesmen 
were worth every cent they drew, although some of 
them made more than $250 a week. They kept a 
force of more than 1500 men and women busy, mak- 
ing the goods and filling the orders. I wonder if any 
of those 1500 ever stopped to consider that they 
owed their jobs to the salesmen. 


Although I longed to be a salesman I was scared 
stiff every time I thought of it. | was short, not 
handsome by a long shot, afraid to open my mouth, 
a poor talker and a slow thinker. I didn't know the 
first principle of getting attention, of interesting a 
man, of convincing him, of getting his name on the 
dotted line. To me Salesmanship was the Great 
Mystery. I wanted to be a salesman. I wanted to 
break into the selling game—but I was afraid even 


to try. 


Learning the Ropes 

One reason for my fear was that every salesman 
I knew could talk from the drop of the hat. He 
could convince the traditional wooden Indian that 
he needed a new coat of paint. I saw salesmen hold 
the interest of a skeptical buyer, and finally per- 
suade him to sign up for a list of goods. Then I took 
a look at myself—and almost gave up hope. Surely, 
I thought, salesmen are born, not made. 


Nevertheless, it wouldn’t hurt me to try. So I 
went up to the sales manager and asked him to tell 
me how I might become a salesman. I told him 
that I knew I didn’t look as though I could scll 
goods, but I knew a lot about our lines and was 
anxious to try my hand at the selling game. 

He looked me over, and for a time I suppose he 
couldn’t make up his mind whether to laugh or fire 
me. Anyhow he took a cheerful view of the matter 


and told me to sit down. Then he spoke to me in 
his kindly way: 

“Perhaps the firm could afford to take a chance 
and send you out on the road. Maybe it would pay 
them in the long run. But what about you? If you 
fail, the Company is only the loser by a few hun- 
dred dollars. But failure will discourage you, and 
make selling harder for you than it really is. But 
here is a proposition I will make you. 

“Hickey, Williams and Johnson are our best 
three salesmen. And all three of them studied sales- 
manship before they tried to sell. 

“These men knew just as little about selling as 
you know now. There is no doubt in my mind but 
that you too can become a good salesman if A bon 

es- 


study. There are certain fundamentals in 

manahi that must be known before a sile can be 
ially l them thro! 

M eruit. San teat Sever lip hen. etd iat Doa 


experience. 
to get a few orders from friends. You don't want to be just 
an ordi esman, you want to a "star." d 
every star salesman knows these fundamental facts of sales- 
manship as well as he knows his name. 

“Just knowing your line isn't enough. There are some men 
who know just how many nuts there are in an auto, but they 
couldn't sell an auto at half the regular price. You've got to 
know how to sell. And there's only one way—study. Salesman- 
ship is just as much a profession as Engineering or Law. 
You can't become a successful salesman unless you know the 
big underlying facts of selling. 

"My advice to you, as a friend, is that you take up the 
study of salesmanship with the National Selectae Training 
Association. The N. S. T. A. course has already made star 
salesmen out of street-car conductors, office c farmers, 
carpenters, tive firemen, waiters, and thousands of 
others who held small-pay jobs. Now these men, as salesmen, 
are earning $2,500 to $10,000 a year. 


You can st mail, in 
u will see [Aie Pot 
in the Course. The in- 


“When you have studied the course for a few months, 
come to me again, and I'll have a place for you. By holding 
your present job you earn while you learn. 


How I Made Good 


. Two mont 
top of the list of our salesmen and I haven't been headed since. 
I am not the man I used to be. I can talk as well as the next 
man, I can get any man's attention, hold his interest, and in a 
vast percentage of cases | can make him sign on the dotted line. 

Maybe you won't have your firm interested in you as mine 
was in me. But the Free Emplo: t Service of the N. S. T. 
A. has letters from thousands of fes uis have called on them 
for salesmen, and through their Employment and Service De- 
partment you can secure a position. 


. "A Knight of the Grip." Learn how 
you can become a star salesman, how you can enter a line of 
work ing opportunities for you to earn from $2500 to 
$10,000 a year. Salesmen earn the bi; salaries of any 
class of men, and it will be easy for you to get a share of this 
big money. Just fill in the coupon or send a card, and the book 
iei go to you by am mail. Write d take advantage of 

s rtunity. Nationa lesmen’s Training Association, 
Dept. BW. Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


National Salesmen's Training Association, 
Dept. 23-W, Chicago, Il, US. A ^ 

Without obligating me, please send me your new book, “A 
Knight of the Grip." and full information about the N.S. T. A. 
course Free Employment Service. Also send me a list 
showing the lines of business with positions open for salesmen. 
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esses of digestion begin in the mouth, but 
most of us take food as we store our coal 
cellar for the winter. 

One of the greatest fallacies with re- 
gard to food and the tuberculosis patient 
1s a belief that he must be stuffed all the 
time. No amount of food should be eaten 
greater than that which can be easily 
taken care of and assimilated. You would 
better put it in your pocket than in your 
stomach, if it cannot be digested. 

Contentment of mind is more easily 
advised than acquired. It must be 
achieved by almost superhuman exercise 
of patience, but especially by the pursuit 
of light, useful occupations, as soon as 
they are allowed. Where the tuberculous 
are concerned, the problem is largely 
mental, although the end to be achieved 
is physical. Mental unrest is as injurious 
in these cases as physical overaction. 


OF ALL curable diseases, pulmonary 
tuberculosis is the most tedious, the 
most discouraging. Even the slightest 
degree of activity requires six months to 
arrest, and graver conditions proportion- 
‘ately longer. Rest, then, is absolutely 
essential to a cure. 

While the disease is active, the patient 
must be inactive. And no half-way busi- 
ness about it either. Absolute rest. Now, 
‘given a man recently arrived from camp 
or trench, contrast the enforced idleness 
of a hospital with the bustle and excite- 
ment from which he has recently been re- 
moved. Give him the prospect of six 
months, a year, perhaps longer, of this 
quiet life. He wants to get Rone: Tell 
him he must stay, whether he wishes to 
or not, and what happens to him? He 
blows up. Wouldn’t you? 

What is the answer? Give him some- 
thing to occupy his mind—to keep it 
from turning around and biting him as a 
tarantula is supposed under provocation 
to sting itself to death. And Occupa- 
tional Therapy came into being. Not oc- 
cupation that will in itself cure, but that 
will supply the healthy mind so essential 
toa health, body. 

It is said that a change of treatment of 
any kind will help the consumptive for a 
time. Take away one medicine and sub- 
stitute another, even if it is Worcester- 
shire sauce. The substitution must be 
accompanied by strong recommendation, 
however. Why does it help? Because 
hope is imbibed with it. And it hope helps, 
so does contentment. The man must have 
something to do, something else than him- 
self to think about. 

This is just as true of the civilian as of 
the soldier. It applies with equal force to 
the home, to public or private sanatoria 


and to the military hospitals. How many 
consumptives at home, do you suppose, 
who, because their minds are turned in- 
ward and not outward, become discour- 
aged and fly from one patent medicine to 
another, or from one physician to another, 
in the hope that the doctor or the medi- 
cine may do something for them which 
they should be doing for themselves? 
Patent medicines beguile. Each new 
treatment fans the feeble spark of hope 
into a temporary flame, which soon dies 
out, leaving again the ashes of despair. 

In the hospital in Canada there was, a 
ear ago, a Scotch-Canadian soldier who 
ad been invalided home because of 

tuberculosis. For mose than six months 
he had been growing steadily worse, until 
he considered himself, and was considered 
by others, a hopelessly progressive case. 
One day he told his doctor that he had 
given up. But he said he had one great 
longing, one desire that he would like to 
have granted before the end. He wanted 
to go fishing! The doctor knew that he 
was taking a desperate chance, but being 
himself reasonably sure that the soldier 
was not going to live long, he had him 
carried to a little nearby mountain 
stream, where he could sit on the bank and 
cast his line. At once improvement began 
and, strange to say, continued to conva- 
lescence. 

This is an extreme case. It is not in- 
tended to suggest that every T. B. sana- 
torium should be located near a trout 
stream, but as an illustration of the 
salutary effect of occupational therapy. 

In that same Canadian hospital’ for 
tuberculous soldiers, until occupational 
therapy was inaugurated, men were 
mutinous, deserted, went A. W. O. L.— 
“Absent Without Official Leave.” After 
they were given something interesting to 
do, infractions of discipline were reduced 
almost to the vanishing point. And, what 
is more, the percentage of cures rose. And 
the average stay per man in the hospital 
perceptibly diminished! 


AMILITARY hospital for tuberculosis 
is no more like the old civilian sana- 
torium than a busy town resembles a 
country graveyard. It is a place of many 
and varied activities. Even in the 
infirmary ward where men are required to 
rest, blue-uniformed aids move quietly 
about, teaching those whose condition 
permits the use of their hands some 
manual occupation. Not necessarily use- 
ful occupation, but anything to direct the 
eyes of che mind outward. Something to 
give the spur to lazy, creeping Time. It 
1s rather a shock to one who first visits an 
infirmary ward to see men lying in bed 


doing raffia work, or making cord belts, 
or knitting. Women have heretofore had 
a monopoly of such occupations. The 
men themselves, at first, are rather 
ashamed, these men who have been fight- 
ing overseas or who intended to fight. But 
let one man in a ward begin, one strong- 
minded enough to ignore the gibes of his 
fellows! And soon the whole ward will 
look like a girls’ dormitory. 

Does it help? Ask the fellow who has 
tried it. He will tell you that the lagging 
hours which stretched into weary days, 
and the days into endless months, gather 
to themselves fresh speed. 

As long as the disease is in the active 
stage, the occupations are of the lightest 
character. As ever subsides and strength 
returns, the patient proceeds to increased 
activities. From very short, halting 
walks, to more arduous exercise; from 
knitting and basketry, to more muscular 
tasks; until finally the whole gamut is run 
to automobile repairing and to carpentry 
or farming. Whatever a man desires to do 
and is able to perform is permitted. Not 
only allowed, but he is instructed by 
men skilled in each occupation or trade. 


"THERE are educators, also teachers of 
commercial and intellectual branches 
of learning, telegraphers, electricians, en- 
gineers; teachers of languages, foreign and 
domestic. The alien born are instructed 
in elementary English, the illiterate are 
taught to read and write. 
ith regard to the treatment of tuber- 
culosis, the most revolutionary lesson of 
the war has been occupational therapy. 
So much emphasis hitherto had been laid 
upon the rest cure—rest of the body— 
that mental unrest was totally ignored. 
Strange that we could have been so blind! 
A disease that requires months, often 
ears, to cure, that consumes not only 
dily vigor but vigor of mind and 
strength of will! A disease full of discour- 
agements that eat the very heart of the 
moral fiber and cause the mind to fret 
and worry at the expense of the body! 
For years we have treated our criminals 
with more consideration. Solitary con- 
finement is no longer a favorite method 
of torture. During a part of each day 
preonsee now have a place in the sun, 
iterally and figuratively. And all the 
ears those afflicted with tuberculosis 
ave had to sit idly—waiting, waiting, for 
the healing balm that so often never 
came. More of these unfortunates have 
been killed by mental disquietude than 
by neglect. If we have learned this one 
lesson, and none other, then the war. 
with all its horrors and sacrifices, may 
have been worth while. 


How Mr. Goff Chooses Men for Promotion 


a great game, for there was constant com- 
petition between teams, and between the 
various branch banks. 

Illustrative of the democracy of the 
contest, the driver of a service car was 
on the same team with Goff's secretary. 
The driver did not seem to be making 
very much headway, so one day the 
secretary got after him in a good-natured 


(Continued from page 59) 


way. He drove the car while she was out 


calling on bank emplovees who were 


suffering from the “flu.” He was an Ameri- 
can of foreign-born parentage, who spoke 
several languages, but needed a little boost 
himself. He followed the secretary's di- 
rections, brought in a lot of new accounts, 
and is still going strong. 

The campaign has now simmered down 


to a regular affair. Any employee who 
brings in three or more new accounts 
within a given time is paid at the rate of 
fifty cents each; but if he only brings in 
two he does not get anything. ese 
campaigns have developed a rare spint 
of enthusiastic coóperation among the 
bank employees, and some of “the boys" 
—and the girls too—have been tagged 
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Jowneys (hocolates 


THE APPROVED GIFT 
A Crest Assortment of undoubted excellence which 
solves the gift problem ~ Alicante Almonds Fruit 
Nugatines Delicious Creams Crisp Nut Meats Caramels. 
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“TQ UT how about the cost?" said the 


G. M. to the P. A. after everyone 
had expressed approval of the new 


forms and letterheads. "This paper 
looks pretty expensive—and youknow 
everyone has to lend his right hand 
this year to keep expenses down!" 
“Well” smiled the P. A. "I consider I am 
lending a hand by recommending Systems 
Bond. As you say, it looks expensive— but 
actually the cost is less than the average of 
the various papers we've tried out this year. 
It's the happy medium—that's the secret. It 


costs but little more than the cheap ragless 


papers, and a lot less than the other rag- 
Content papers we've experimented with. 
The quality, as your remark shows, 
speaks for itself.” 


The PA. lends a hand 


Systems Bond is a quality paper that sells 
at a business man’s price. You can depend 
on its uniformity, for Systems is made by an 
organization that performs every step in the 
manufacture, from log cutting and rag se- 
lection to the final drying. 


Ask your printer to use Systems for your 
next order of letter heads. He can also ob- 
tain for you our book “The Modern Manu- 
facture of Writing Paper,” interesting and 
valuable to the paper buyer. 


Systems Bond is the standard bearer of a 
comprehensive group of papers- -a grade 
for every Bond and Ledger need all pro- 

duced under the same advantageous con- 
A ditions—and including the well known 
7j Pilgrim, Transcript, Atlantic and Manifest 


<i marks. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


501 Fifth Avenue 


New York- 


Mills at Bangor and Lincoln, Maine 


SYSTEMS BON 


“ The Rag-content Loft-dried Paper at the Reasonable Price" 
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New Parker Clip 
held in place like 
a washer 25 


dere 1$ Someone you KNOW WAO 
will appreciate this fountain pen 


PARKER PEN Co. JAN 


New York Retail and ServiceStore. 
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TRIANGLE 


THE GENUINE BAKELITE 


$. PAT. OFF 


W D C Triangle Pipes are as amber. It has neither taste nor 
good as they are beautiful. odor and is non-inflammable. 


'They combine the W D C stand- 
l'hey combine the W D C stanc The bowls of the W DOTE 


ard of goodness in the bowl, and i . 
E angle Pipes are genuine French 
the lasting beauty of a Triangle : : 
Bakelite b; briar, specially Demuth seasoned 

pakelite Dit. E P 
and guaranteed against cracking 

There is no substance known or burning through. 

to science more suitable for pipe ; 
; Men who want something 
stems, cigar and cigarette holders "EU A : 5 
distinctive in a pipe will find a 


variety of select shapes in WDC 
Triangle Pipes, at the better 


than Triangle Bakelite. It pos- 
sesses all the advantages of natu- 


ralamber but none of the failings. 
grade shops, at $1.00 and up. 


It has the beautiful coloring Also a wide selection of cigar 
of amber— brilliant, rich and holders at 50c and up, and ciga- 
translucent— but excels in that it rette holders at 35c and up, in 


is tougher and more durablethan many beautiful shapes. 


WM.DEMUTH & CO., NEW YORK 


WORLDS LARGEST MAKERS OF FINE PIPES 
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for promotion because of their efforts. 

Frederick H. Goff is himself a striking 
example of his own ideas on achieve- 
ment. As a schoolboy in Cleveland he 
carried a newspaper route which obliged 
him to hustle out at five in the morn- 
ing—and he says with commendable pride 
that he did it without an alarm clock. 
Later he was sent to the University of 
Michigan, at Ann Arbor, to complete 
his education. While at college he bor- 
rowed eight hundred dollars from a 
room-mate on a plain unsecured note, 
which carried him through. . 

Thus, when he graduated at twenty- 
two with the degree of Ph.B., he was 
eight hundred dollars in debt. He de- 
cided to become a lawyer; but he made 
up his mind that before he did anything 
else, he was going to pay that debt. On 
his return to Cleveland he got a job as 
librarian of the Cleveland Li Library 
at five hundred dollars a year. In taking 
books to some of the court-rooms he had 
to carry them down four flights of stairs, 
and bring them back again. He walked 
to and from his work four miles morning 
and evening, and read law at home after 
juggling with law books all day. 

n order to keep down expenses he 
carried a sandwich in his hip pocket 
for his lunch. He saved his money, made 
a little extra by writing briefs, and at 
the end of two years had paid back every 
cent of the eight-hundred-dollar loan. 

he privations he endured cannot be 
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set down in this article. The big thing 
about the entire affair is that he took it 
as a matter of course that he should re- 
turn the last cent of the money he had 
borrowed before he did anything else. 
When it was done and he took stock 
of his affairs, he found that he had just 
$15 in his pocket. He was twenty-five, 
a member of the bar, and ready to make 
his bow as a lawyer. So he decided to 
hang out his shingle and go into business 
for himself. He rented desk-room in 
another lawyer's office for $7.50 a month. 
During the first thirty days of his legal 
career he took in $2.40; the second month 
his income increased to $3.50; and the 
third month he made $12. But before 
the year was out he had earned $1,200. 


A THE height of his legal success he 
became president of the Cleveland 
Trust Company, a position which he ac- 
cepted at a sacrifice. Among other things 
he has been mayor of Glenville, now a part 
of Cleveland; president of the Cleveland 
Bar Association, director of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, and during the 
war Vice Chairman of the Capital Issues 
Committee, which required him to spend 
all his time in Washington until the 
armistice was signed.’ He is also founder 
of the Cleveland Foundation, which 
now has pledged to it over $50,000,000 
in bequests and trusts, the income of 
which will later be available for com- 
munity and charitable purposes. 
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ap aking of his early struggles, Goff said: 
“The first years of my experience as a 
lawyer was a time of testing. I attended 
to every piece of business, no matter 
how small, as carefully as if the fate of 
a kingdom depended upon my faithful- 
ness. I did a great deal of work for which 
I did not receive any pay; but I was 
determined, regardless of what the 
compensation might be, to be thorough 
in everything. Perhaps my fidelity in 
little things aided in building up a 
reserve of confidence among my friends 
and associates. I did my utmost to 
persuade them that I could be depended 
upon to serve their interests. 

“I have always had a desire to know 
the exact facts about any situation, and 
have spent hours my clients knew noth- 
ing about in the endeavor to obtain every 
scrap of information bearing on a case or 
a problem that I had in hand. 

“Take any employee in a store, office, 
shop, factory, no matter where, and let 
him work out this formula—strict so- 
briety, honesty, frankness, punctuality, 
courtesy, a discreet tongue, a passion 
for thoroughness, coupled with ambition 
and willingness to work—and you cannot 
keep him down. And the best of it is, 
the qualities I have named are within the 
reach of all. Any man who will practice 
these rules for six months will find him- 
self developing a new kind of self-con- 
fidence, and things will come his way as 
never before.” 


The Age I Would Like to Be 


FIRST PRIZE 

. How Life Seems at 73 

AM seventy-three to-day, and if it 

were possible, I would like to stay at 
this mile post indefinitely. Youth has 
its pleasures, and I have known some of 
them, but it is not altogether a time of 
smooth sailing. There are pitfalls to be 
avoided, there are difficulties and dis- 
appointments sometimes, in very early 
life. Middle life is the storm period. It is 
filled with anxieties, heartaches and sleep- 
less nights, especially if one is a mother, 
and especially if one’s children are way- 
ward and disappointing. I speak from a 
woman’s point of view. 

Old age is sweet and restful, the calm 
after the storm; and to me it is the 
Golden Age, the best of all. Seventy- 
three is old, as the world looks at it, but 
I do not feel a day older than I did at 
thirty-five, whether you believe me or 
not. I realize I am old to look at. There 
are lines in my face that were not always 
there, my hair is thin and gray, and even 
a casual observer would see other foot- 
prints of Time, but my head and heart 
are young. There are so many interesting 
things going on in the world to keep one 

oung. So much to enjoy, how can one 
feel old? There is so much to see, so many 
good books to read. There were not so 
many when I was growing up. The books 
I had access to as a young girl were 
Christian Martyrs, Pilgrim’s Progress, 
Bayard Taylor's Travels, and Wesley's 


Sermons. Poor little child-woman, hun- 
gering for bright things. To-day the 
market is flooded with books for the young 
as well as the old. The age of seventy- 
three and on to eighty is sweet to me, 
because I see things altogether differently. 
I enjoy my grandchildren more than I 
did my own, and can overlook their little 
ugly ways, and see how fine they really 
are. Then the world is so much better 
than it ever was, I enjoy it more, and life 
is getting easier all the time. Every 
imaginable device has been invented for 
man's convenience and comfort. I rejoice 
that I live in the age of electric lights in- 
stead of tallow candles, and that a woman 
of seventy-three can travel as well as the 
young people, and with comparative ease, 
in an automobile or a Pullman. Old age 
is a part of my life and is by no means a 
burden. It is sweet, it is restful, it is 
ideal. So much time to read, now that 
I don't have to be in a hurry. So much 
time to meditate, now that the storms 
have subsided and the haven is almost 
in sight. R. B. 


SECOND PRIZE 
From a Young Man of 21 


I HAVE a friend who feels my sufferings 
and my joys as poignantly as I. While 
my joys and sorrows are his, yet his are 
not mine—I cannot share his life as he 
shares mine, because while his years 
number fifty mine are but twenty-one. 


I seldom do that which I dislike. My 
friend frequently does little kindnesses 
\for others, kindnesses which while they 
greatly discommode him yet bring him 
happiness. I do not understand why 
things which would make me petulant 
should make him happy, so I question him. 

"You are only twenty-one, Laddie," 
he replies, “ you do not yet know the joy 
of serving." 

Sometimes we walk into the country. 
My friend sees beauty everywhere. He 
calls my attention to the clouds, to the 
earth, to the birds; his expression becomes 
softened, he speaks in a voice which is 
peculiarly hushed, as though we were stand- 
ing in some dim cathedral near to the 
presence of God. 

“How beautiful it all is!” he says. 

I do not have the same feeling as he; 
while nature is not displeasing to me, yet 
it does not bring me happiness such as 
his. I wonder why, so I question him. 

* Youth finds happiness only in material 
joys,” he replies. "When you become as 
old as I you will see the beauty around 
you, you will learn that true happiness is 
never bought." 

We walk home in silence. I do not 
agree with my friend. I get happiness in 
wearing fine clothing, in going to the 
theatre, in dancing, in smoking and in 
eating. All these pleasures are bought. 
Therefore I can and do buy happiness. 
And yet is the gratification that I buy 
really happiness? Certainly it is not the 
same happiness which my friend has. 

'There is one thing that I particularly 
admire about my friend—it is his attitude 
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From Your Teeth—Then Look at Them 


Ten-Day Tube Free | Send this Coupon for a 
THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, l 10-Day Tube 
Dept. 856, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. | Notehow clean the teeth feel after 
d ; : using. Mark the absence of the slimy 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to | film. See how teeth whiten—how 
| they glisten—as the fixed film 
appears. 
Name. e — | thia und then decide between 
I the old ways and the new. Cut out 
Addresi esos encase N a "B. "thé coupon now. 


Remove the Film 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


Let Your Own Eyes Tell 


This is to urge a free ten-day test of a tooth paste which combats the 
film. See the results and then decide if filmless teeth will pay. 

That slimy film which you feel with your tongue is the cause of most 
tooth troubles. The tooth brush alone doesn’t end it. The ordinary 
tooth paste does not dissolve it. 

It clings to the teeth, gets into crevices and stays. That is why teeth 
brushed twice daily still discolor and decay. 

That film is what discolors—not the teeth. It is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. So, despite the tooth brush, all these troubles have been 
constantly increasing. 

Dental science has found a way to combat that film. The way is 
now embodied in a dentifrice called Pepsodent. It does what nothing 
else has done. That is the tooth paste we ask you to try—use a ten 
day tube at our cost and see the results for yourself. 


You Do Not End the Film 


Your present methods remove food debris, but they do not end the 
film. So teeth discolor and tartar forms. Wherever the film is, decay 
may follow 

The use of Pepsodent applies pepsin to the film. The film is albu- 
minous and pepsin is digestant of albumin. The object is to dis- 
solve the film, then to constantly combat it. 

Pepsin long seemed impossible. It must be activated, and the usual 
agent is an acid harmful to the teeth. But dental science has now 

iscovered a harmless activating method. And that has made the 
constant use of active pepsin possible. 

Clinical tests under able authorities have proved the results beyond 
question. ding dentists all over America now urge the use of 
Pepsodent. It is keeping millions of teeth white, safe and clean. 

Now we ask you to prove it. 


Pepsodenti 


REG. U.S. 
. The New-Day Dentifrice 
A Scientific Product—Sold by Druggists 


Everywhere x 


toward women. He completely unsexes 
thenf. He is the same in the presence of 
women as he is among men. I am not. I 
cannot give to women the same big feeling 
that I give to men. I say things to women 
which were they said to men would sound 
utterly inane. I wonder if it is because I 
am twenty-one? 

Sometimes we play golf together. 
always win and I can see that my friend 
is genuinely glad. I have never yet truly 
paesi because of* another's success 
when that success meant my own failure. 
I wonder if that, too, is 
twenty-one? 

When I become ill I become frightened, 
I am afraid to die. My friend does not 
fear death. I have seen him serene, con- 
fident, almost happy, during one such 
crisis. 

z “When you reach my age,” he said, 

you will see that there is no death, that 
what we call death is in reality birth; we 
are born into this world and we are born 
from it into some other life.” 

I do not quite understand my friend 
when he so talks. Perhaps it is because I 
am twenty-one. 

My friend is my father. He is fifty and 
L am twenty-one. It seems to me that my 
twenty-one years are years of intolerance, 
of supreme egoism, of heedless selfishness, 
years of abnormal intensity and over-in- 
dulgence in all things, years of blind pas- 
ston, and it seems to me that my father’s 
hfty years are years when he pities in- 
stead of condemning, years when he has 
a great breadth of humane understanding, 
when he is self-controlled, when he know. 
peace. 

Whether my father is exceptional, or 
whether at fifty one becomes as he, I do 
not know; but if it is the latter then | 
would give all of my twenty-one years 
and all the intervening years to be his 
hfty. M. M. R. 


cause I am 


a 
THIRD PRIZE 


Why I Would Like to Keep on 
Being 14 


I AM a girl of fourteen, and I would like 
to stay fourteen. "There are several 
reasons for this. I love writing better 
than anything else—except reading—and 
have ambitions of becoming an author 
some day, but I am afraid that my dreams 
will never materialize. I am going to try 
and try, but, when I am grown, my am- 
bitions may have gone with my school- 
days. Oh, how I hate to think of my 
grown self laughing at my silly fourteen- 
year-old self for ever dreaming of literary 
fame! Now, I can let myself plan m 
future as I would like it—fame and all, 
without a possible realization of dis- 
couraging facts to contest. (But I may 
win—you may hear my name yet!) 
There are other reasons for my not wish- 
ing to grow older. My grown friends and 
relatives paid promise me that in a 
couple of years I will join the ranks of 
the giggling, powdered " beau-fishers. " 
Heavens! A “boy-struck” girl, to me, is 
the most idiotic creature—and I hate 
boys; clumsy, conceited things! There is 
one kind, especially, that gives me the 
horrors. He always starts on some 
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Are You a Brunette? 


Don’t think—if you are a Brunet—that I am trying 
to put the Blond on a pedestal. You have as many 
points of excellence as the blond. Brunets are more 
deliberate—make fewer mistakes. They are thoughtful, 
analytical and patient. From the ranks of the brunets 
come the great thinkers and philosophers. You should 
have great endurance and stamina. You are constant, 
cautious and conservative and have the ability to develop 
an idea to its fullest possibility. 


OU probably know men like Bill Russell. 
He was a big hearted, generous fellow who 


made a wonderfully fine first) impression. 
Everyone he met liked him for a few days and then 
his charm would begin to wear off. Interesting and 
likable as he tried to be, he always felt that he was 
beginning to be a bore. 

I met Bill at the beach one Sunday, wearing a 
worried look. “Paul,” he said, as he drew me over 
to a quiet spot, "you're one of my best friends and 
I want you to tell me the truth. Why do I get in bad 
with people after knowing them a few days?" 

I was silent for a moment thinking. Surely I 
owed it to Bill to tell the truth—for his own good. 
So I blurted it out: "Bill, you make a finc first im- 
pression and then you lose it because you continually 
say and do things that go agains! the grain with every- 
one you meel.” He pondered that for a while, 
thanked me and wandered on down the beach, lost 
in thought. 

The next I heard of Bill was along toward the end 
of the summer. One of my friends who had spent 
a few weeks at a mountain resort came back and 
told me a wild-eyed story about what a great hit 
Bill Russell had made with the social colony up 
there. I put it down as a vivid imagination. But 
when two other fellows returned the following week 
and verified the story, I began to believe—and to 
wonder. 

It seems that Bill had gone up there and, as 
usual, had made the good first impression. The 
three fellows who knew him had expected any min- 
ute to see it wear off, and see Bill get in bad. But 
Bill fooled them. He not only kept the friendship 
and the esteem of everyone he met, but he kept on 
adding to his list of wealthy friends every minute. 
People whom he would have formerly been afraid 
to even associate with seemed to seek his company. 
He was being invited everywhere. And one of his 
friends had offered him a fine position as executive 
in his company. 

A few weeks later, I ran into Bill on the street. 
There was certainly something different about him. 
Some subtle change had taken place. "Well," I 
remarked, “I’ve been hearing a lot of good news 
about you, Bill. Hear you've turned into a regular 
social lion. You certainly came back with a ven- 
geance. How did you do it?” 


* *o* 


“WHY. I just learned the difference between 
_ blonds and brunets, that's all. I learned why 
opposites attract.” 

“You see," he said, "everyone you know can be 
placed in one of two general types—blonds or bru- 
nets. The blond has some wonderful characteristics 
that the brunet needs, and the brunet has powers 
and abilities that the blond lacks. When they com- 


Gloria Swanson 
In Male and Female’’ 
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Attract! 


How You Can Use 
This Natural Law 
to Make People Like You 


By Paul Grant 


bine these characteristics they create the 
perfect balance. That is why blonds 
and brunets are often attracted to one 
another. 

"Yes," I asked, "but what has that got to do 
with your new-found ability to make people like 

ou?" 
j “It is very simple,” he replied, "when you know 
the difference between the characteristics of the 
blonds and brunets, when you can tell scientifically 
exactly what mental and emotional traits are pos- 
sessed by anybody you meet, you have made the 
first step in judging men and women, in making 
them like you and winning their respect, admiration, 
love and friendship. When you have learned, as I 
have, how to put the reverse English on these laws 
of attraction you can draw irresistibly to you every 
man, woman and child, make them think as you 
think and go miles out of their way to please you." 

And then Bill went on to tell me about Dr. Black- 
ford, the famous character analyst. Dr. Blackford, 
it seems, has made an exhaustive, professional study 
of all kinds of men and women. After years of ex- 
tensive consulting work among business concerns 
and trade associations which sought assistance in 
solving human problems, Dr. Blackford made a 
trip around the world, observing widely different 
races, comparing notes with leading specialists in 
forty nations, and comparing theories with such 
famous authorities as Alfred Haddon, Metchnikoff 
and Giuseppe Sergi. Dr. Blackford also studied the 
exhaustive records of Bertillon. In this way Dr. 
Blackford's material is probably the most carefully 
arranged exhibit of facts on Character Study in the 
United States. 

Dr. Blackford has put these wonderful discoveries 
into a course for home reading by which anyone can 
learn to read character at a glance and know exactly 
what to do and say to make people like them. Bill 
had simply gotten hold of this course and,—well, 
you already know of the astounding results. 


* * * 


WAT this ability has done for others is well 
known. There's the case of a large manufactur- 
ing concern. Trouble sprang up at one of the fac- 
tories. The men talked strike. Things looked ugly. 
Harry Winslow was sent to straighten it out. On 
the eve of the general walk-out, he arrived on the 
scene, and got the men together in the factory. 
Then, jumping up on a keg of rivets he looked over 
the sea of faces for just a moment. One glance was 
all he needed. He talked ten minutes, and averted 
the strike. And not only this, but ever since then, 
the factory has led all others for production. He 
was able to do this because he knew how to make 
those men like him, see his point of view, and do 
what he wanted them to do. 

Another case, entirely different, is that of Henry 
Peters. Because of his ability to make people like 
him—his faculty for "getting under the skin” and 
making people think his way, he was given the posi- 
tion of Assistant to the President of a large firm. 
Two other men, both well liked by their fellow em- 
ployees, had each expected to get the job. So when 
the outside man, Peters, came in, he was looked 
upon by everyone as an interloper and was openly 
disliked by every other person in the office. 

Peters was handicapped in every way. But in 
spite of that, in three weeks he had made fast friends 
of everyone in the house and had even won over the 
two men who had been most bitter against him. The 
whole secret is that he could tell in an instant how 
to appeal to any man and makc himself well liked. 


Star in “The Valley of the 
Giants""—A_ Paramount 
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Are You & Blond? 


If you are a blond do you know all the natural gifts 
that are yours? Unless all signs fail—and these signs 
don't fail—you should be aggressive, dominating and 
enthusiastic. You have a creative mind—plenty of 
imagination and inventiveness. — You are impulsive, 
changeable and lack constancy. But you have a keen 
intelligence, a good sense of humor and make friends 
easily. A vibrant, attractive personality can easily be 
developed. 


A woman who had this ability moved with her 
family to another town. As is often the case, it was 
a very difficult thing for any woman to break into 
the chill circle of society in this town, if she was not 
known. But her ability to make people like her soon 
won for her the close friendship of many of the “best 
families” in the town. Some people wondered how 
she did it. It was simply the secret at work—the 
secret of judging people's character and making 


them like you. 
* *o* 


OU realize, of course, that just knowing the 

difference between a blond and a brunet 
could not accomplish all these wonderful things. 
There are other things to be taken into account. 
But here is the whole secret. , 

You know that everyone does not think alike. 
What one likes another dislikes. And what offends 
one pleases another. Well, there is your cue. You 
can make an instant "hit" with anyone, if you say 
the things they want you to say, and act the way 
they want you to act. Do this and they will surely 
like you and believe in you and will go miles out 
of their way to PLEASE YOU. 

, You can do this easily by knowing certain simple 
signs. In addition to the difference in complexion, 
every man, woman and child has written on them 
signs as distinct as though they were in letters a foot 
high, which show you from one quick glance exactly 
what to say and to do to please them—to get them 
to believe what you want them to believe—to think 
as you think—to do exactly what you want them to do. 

In knowing these simple signs is the whole secret of gettin: 
what you want out of life—of making friends, of business and . 
social advantage. Every great leader uses this method. 
That is why he is a leader. Use it yourselí and you will 
quickly become a leader—nothing can stop you. 

e uc] ak CNN the a rege Dr. prc pint iw 
urse, "Reading Character at Sight," that will gla 
send it to you on spproval all i = Look A 
over thoroughly. See if it lives up to all the claims made 
for it. If you do not want to keep it, then return it and the 
transaction is closed. And if you decide to keep it—as you 

surely will—then merely remit $5.00 in full payment. 

Remember, you take no risk, you assume no obligation. 
The entire course goes to you on approval. You have 
everything to gain—nothing to lose. So mail the coupon 
Now, and learn how to make people like you, while this 
remarkable offer is still open. 
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You may send me Dr. Blackford's Course of Seven Lessons 

entitled "Reading Character at Sight." I will either remail 
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Why Pay 


A Salesman Money 


To Sell You Something 
You Have To Buy? 


- ELLING costs are paid out 

of the consumer’s pocket, 

| for they must be added to 

the cost of manufacture—a 

bigger item than most people realize. 
The buyer foots the bill. 


For instance: You know when you 
need another adding machine. The 
cost of selling you diréct is negligible. 
No expensive sales organization or 
elaborate showrooms are needed to 
induce you to buy staple equipment 
of this sort, yet you have helped to 
maintain them in the past. 


Our market survey experts believe 
that American business today de- 
mands elimination of waste in selling 
methods, just as truly as in factory 
methods. 

This is why we are offering to the 
regular buyers of adding machines, 
subject to ten days' approval, 1000 
standard $300 Federal Adding Ma- 


chines at the unusual price of $222.50 
—a saving of $77.50. 


Did youreceivea notice of ouroffer? 
If not, write for particulars before all 
of these machines are allotted. 


The Federal is the last word in 
adding machine construction, designed 
by the ablest veteran in the field, and 
manufactured in the splendid plant 
of the Colt's Patent Fire Arms 


 Manufactur--g Co. 


Yet we are morally certain that 
unnecessary selling expense can be 
eliminated through direct-by-mail 
selling, and the saving turned to the 
buyer's own advantage in the lower 
market price, especially where he does 
not have to be induced to buy. This 
is the idea behind our unusual offer. 


Further information about the 
Federal — its absolute guarantee, 
service following the sale, and the 
responsible co-operation behind it, 
cheerfully supplied on inquiry. 


FEDERAL ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


251 FOURTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 


Thank God—if You Escaped Being Born a Genius, by Dr. FRANK CRANE 
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rambling joke, or movie, or book, and 
gets tangled up in the middle. You will 
recognize him by his style of conversa- 
tion—“ Well, this feller, y? know, he saw 
this other girl, y’ know, hé thought 'twas 
this other girl y know?”... Savemefrom it! 

Before I was fourteen, I read in books 
of fourteen-year-old girls who had “ day- 
dreams" and all that. I thought they 
were silly. But now I find that I am 
afflicted.like that myself—and I love it!— 
I don't want to outgrow it! I have two 
“* crushes,". but they are very different. 
One is a teacher—everybody likes her 
because she is such a jolly good fellow, 
and always willing to hike DE with us for 
a dandy day in the woods. She is too 
real to be dreamed about. The other 
crush is a movie star—no, don't laugh; 
it is not Eugene O'Brien, or Wallace Reid, 
but somebody who, you must admit, is 
worth being "crushed" on. It is Madame 
Nazimova, the wonderful, Russian star. 
One of my most beautiful “dreams” is of 
writing a successful book and having it 
filmed with Nazimova as my heroine. I 
will not tell my other dreams; they are 
too mine; but suffice it to say that they 
are not of “the knight that comes a-rid- 
ing." I expect no knight; indeed, I have 
determined to be an old maid, and I hope 
the years will leave me this determination 
and let me stick to it. 

There is another reason for wishing to 
stay young; I don't want to grow old and 
toothless, and have my grandchildren 
(af I ever have any, after all) have to 
stay home from a good time to “take care 
of Grandma." I can hear them now— 
“I wish Granny would hurry up and die; 
she's a sight, and such a bother to take 
care of, and, my goodness, so old-fash- 
ioned!" V. M, M. 


Thank God—if 
You Escaped Being 
Born a Genius 


(Continued from page 49) 


thousand of them to-day, comprising more 
than seventy-five thousand stores. The 
chain store idea was a huge wave; Wool- 
worth rode on the crest. 

One of the most successful men of 
America, the one that in these latter 
days showed many of the marks that 
create hero-worship, was Theodore Roose- 
velt. There were very many Americans 
who put him upon a peculiar pedestal, 
regarded him as a superman. Yet he 
himself constantly insisted that, whatever 
his attainments were, he had reached 
them simply by indomitable will and 
application. He disclaimed all traits of 
superior genius. I think he was right. 
He was more than a genius. He was a 
splendid Average Man, in whom were 
well balanced the average qualities of 
fearlessness, cleanness of purpose, loyalty, 
and ambition. 

The world is not led by its heroes. It 
pushes its heroes up. 

Democracy is simply allowing the Aver- 
age Man to function. It means removing 
the hereditary rulers, kings by divine 


The Grown-Up Boys 


Good ladies, little folks, an’ girls, 
Let’s you an’ me enjoy 

The fun of playin’ Sandy Claus 

To some dear grown-up boy. . 

Let’s send a brimmin’ pound of love— 
Age-mellowed, friendly, ripe— 

To every grown-up boy who likes 

His easy chair and pipe. 


Like his, old Velvet’s heart grows young 
With each succeedin’ year, 

That fills it fuller an’ more full 

Of friendliness an’ cheer. 

Let this good pound of Velvet prove 
That loved ones don’t forget 

The husbands that are still their beaus— 


And sons they still can pet. 
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Jets make this” g ; irr. 
an old time Christmas ~ 


What gift so typifies the merry spirit of the old 
time Christmastide as a pound of Velvet—the 
choicest pipe tobacco that hospitable old Kentucky 
ever grew. What gift is so acceptable to the smoker 
as a whole pound of this hearty old tobacco—fra- 
grant as only real tobacco can be—smooth and 
mellow from long ageing in wood? 


You may not know his taste in neck ties; he may have 
a dozen scarf pins but— 


If he is a true devotee of the pipe there is no gift that 
will better convey to him the expression of your affection 
or regard than a pound of good old Velvet. 
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THOUSANDS. of SUCCESSFUL 
BUSINESS MEN and CONCERNS 


in all parts of the United States are doing 
commercial banking business with 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 
BANKS 


CHICAGO 


AEN aR A RH 


BECAUSE: 


Practical business men of vision control and manage these 
banks—men who know the banking requirements of 
modern business and who daily are applying that know- 
ledge constructively in rendering the best banking service. 
Co-operation with their customers is regarded as a para- 
mount duty by the officers and staff. 

RESOURCES MORE THAN $450,000,000 
Continental and Commercial National Bank 
of Chicago 
Continental and Commercial Trust and 
Savings Bank 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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“BANKING BY MAIL AT 4% [INTEREST 


JO matter how far you live from Cleveland, you can open a 
Savings Account at 46. compound interest with this bank—the 
Oldest Trust Company in Ohio. Send today for our booklet “S” 
explaining our system of receiving deposits by mail. 
THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. CAPITAL & SURPLUS $8.000,000.00 
ASSETS OVER MILLION DOLLARS. 
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If you travel 


—once in a while or frequently 
—on short trips or long tours 
—for business or pleasure 

you cannot afford not to insuro 


Baggage and personal effects 


Just figure out the value of your belongings, 
clothing, etc. Think of its chances of loss from 
fire, theft, pilferage, etc., while it is in transit, 
in hotels, club houses, and everywhere outside of 

our home! A NORTH AMERICA policy givcs 
iberal profection and 


What's Ahead for 
RailroadSecurities? 


If you now hold—or expect to hold 
any railroad securities, Babson's Barometer 
Letter of November 11th carries a message 
of vital importance to you. 


Babson’s 


^. They 
capital without the worry, loss of 
ved in ordinary speculation. 


costs but a few dollars a year 


You insure your effects while in your home 
where they are under your watchful care—why 
not when you travel and they are subject to has- 
ards beyond your control? 


condi fore- 

for you with uncanny ac- 
you to increase the return 
t time, 


Write today for specimen policy or 
consult any North America. agent. 


letterhead will bring a copy of 
Special policy issued covering Salesmen’s for Ra 
samples. 


booklet “Getting the Most Out 
18. 
Simply Ash for Bullati.. No. D21 ef 
Babeon's Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


The Largest Organisation of Its 
Character In the World. 


right, artificial nobilities, self-appointed 
hierarchies, and all the other bunk that 
the fear and ignorance of men have cre- 
ated to enslave them, and allowing the 
People to say what they want, and how 
they shall obtain it. 

There will never again be a career such 
as Napoleon’s, nor another Cæsar who shall 


e e e bestride the narrow world 

Like a Colossus, and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs and peep about 
To find ourselves dishonorable graves. 


We have plenty of men in the United 
States who might do the Czsar act, if 
prune Wee feriis Oe we 
have no le petty enough for them 
to bestride, The average has risen too high. 

I will not deny that success in the arts 
depends to some extent upon natural 
endowment; but the common judgment 
of mankind over-rates the divine fire and 
under-rates application. Genius has been 
called an infinite capacity for taking pains. 

Writing, for instance, demands a nat- 
ural bent, an inborn urge to self-expres- 
sion; yet it is also a craft, very much as 
woodcarving or blacksmithing. If any- 
body ever knew how to write it was 
Samuel Johnson, and he said, “A man 
may write at any time if he will set 
himself doggedly to it.” 


(THERE are thousands of young people 

in this country who want to become 
authors. It is an ambition laudable 
enough. But the one great truth they 
should lay to heart is that it is crafts- 
manship that counts, patient, unremit- 
ting, persistent practice. The divine fire 
is needed; but it is much more likely to 
strike those who by hard work every dav 
keep their lightning rod set up and 
polished. 

And, by the way, did you never notice 
the common saying that it’s a pity Tom 
kins drinks, he’s such a brilliant fellow, 
so gifted? Of most profligates and wastrels 
we think “What a shame!" for they 
might have had such a splendid career, 
being by nature so well endowed with 
talents, And is it-not precisely because 
they are overloaded on one side and con- 
sequently find it so hard to walk straight? 
With less talent and a better average, it 
would have been better for them, and 
have increased the happiness of all who 
have to do with them. 

It is common among us to despise com- 
mon people. Away back in the days of 
Greece and Rome, on down through the 
dark ae of kings and courts, nobles and 
magnificences and excellencies, the eyes of 
the race have been turned admiringly to 
them that shine, whether in jewels, or 
wealth, or fame. A good many people 
think heaven is the spotlight, and hell 
is to dwell among the undistinguished. 
We run after prominent people. 

This whole attitude of mind is wrong. 
It is unhealthy, false, septic and danger- 
ous. Out of it comes Mueble: It breeds 
tyranny and injustice. It is the creator 
of caste. It makes religion an ecclesias- 
tical humbug. It is responsible for mo: 
of the persistent errors of political econ- 
omy. jt is at the bottom of all chat i 
perverted in our public school. system 
and our ideas of education in general. 
It vitiates art. It cheapens and coarsens 
letters; and among the children. of its 

t polihe victousness ite. envy, jealousy, 
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unrest, pride, servility, wrong-thinking, 
unwholesome sentiment, and unsound 
philosophy. 

If you want happiness, peace of mind, 
a cheerful view of life, death, and the 
hereafter, and a sound normal set of ideas 
and convictions, look to the common 
things and common people. Among them 
abide the eternal simplicities of health, of 
beauty, and of grandeur. 

You have got to see this, and you have 
got to teach it to your children, if you 
want your life and theirs to be unspoiled 
and rich in the primal currents of joy of 
which this world is full. It is all well 
enough to prate of the Brotherhood of 
Man, of the triumph of Christianity and 
of Democracy, but these terms will re- 
main but sounding phrases unless you get 
the spirit of them, which is a love and 
appreciation of the things and people 
called **Common;" that is, the warp and 
woof of things, the simplicities of nature 
and of life; in fine, humanity as dis- 
tinguished from all its sports, freaks, 
abnormalities and appurtenances. 

If you want to save your children's 
souls, teach them to wait on themselves, 
to clean up after themselves, to wash 
their own dishes, cook their own food, and 
mend their own clothes. Teach them to 
support themselves by their own labor, 
and to honor them that do likewise. 


The bellows, anvil, and stedge were almost the sole mechanical equipment 
of the early iron worker. His output was limited. To-day, in our great 
mills, the worker directs the intricate operations of giant machines, making 
possible the huge and varied production needed by the world. 


Teach them to get off other people’s 
backs, to dread endowment Aud aheri- 
tance as the limitation of independence 
and self-respect, to shun privilege as 
essential injustice and the soiling of the 
finer honor. Only so can you come at 
the heart of the magnificent meaning of 
Jesus. Only so can you realize democracy 
and love it. Only so can you catch the 
sublime voices of nature, the real signifi- 
cance of art and inspiration, and realize 
how their beauty and charm overtower 
all the squeaking voices and perking poses 
of artificiality. 

This does not mean that we should 
worship dullness, exalt stupidity, nor 
favor the dead level. Exactly the con- 
trary. Only when we have discovered 
the Average Man and learned his worth 
have we rid ourselves of the fogs of decep- 
tion that prevent us from seeing real 
worth, real distinction, real nobility, real 
genius. 

Emerson says something to the effect 
that fools wonder at the unusual, wise 
men at the usual. 


put it down, therefore, in your little 
book that if you are just an Average 
Person you have the best chance in the 
world to succeed. That the “gift” which 
another has, whom you envy, very prob- 
ably will get in his way, disturb his vision, 
or tie his feet at life’s critical moment, 
and prevent him from relying upon those 
average virtues which you possess, and 
which are the best guarantees of triumph. 
He will depend upon his "gift;" you will 
fall back upon the much surer reserves 
of hard work, common sense, honesty, 
fidelity and persistence. 

The tortoise in the fable won the race 
over the hare. The Average Man is the 
tortoise. In the language of the street, 
* He gets there just the same." 

Ungifted ones, do not be afraid! The 
world is your oyster. Believe in your- 
selves! Dare, and go forward! The very 
fact that you are conscious of no extra- 


Manufacturing and 
Commercial Banking 


(ye through contrast is it possible to realize 
the advance made in the utilization of nature’s 
resources. Where the early artisan smelted a few 
pounds of iron ore, today’s blast furnace turns out 
thousands of tons; where the weavers of the Middle 
Ages wove with infinite patience a few yards of 
their uneven stuffs, our mills turn out miles of per- 
fect cloth. In almost every vital industry has 
similar progress been made. 


As production has grown, so has banking developed 
to meet its needs. Modern commercial banking 
makes possible the free exchange of products be- 
tween all quarters of the globe. It enables the 
manufacturer to finance his operations and to con- 
duct them on a larger and more profitable scale. 


In assisting industry to achieve its miracles, the 
modern bank has been a partner. Through its 
broad commercial banking service, this Company 
is prepared to render the fullest aid in the con- 
tinued advancement of industry. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


New York London Liverpool Paris Brussels 
Capital and Surplus 


Resources more than 


$50,000,000 
$800,000,000 
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There is No Better Xmas Gift 


-you commercial travelers and sales managers 
can give your wives and children than to make 
them the beneficiaries in a U. C. T. accident 
insurance policy. 


U. C. T. accident insurance—obtained at cost—will relieve 
you and your family of worry as to what would happen to them 
—or to you—if you should be injured. 


A weekly stipend—based on partial or total disability—is 
assured you by the U. C. T.; in case of death or accident, $6,300 
is given your beneficiary. For loss of eyes, legs, feet, hands and 
arms through accident, you receive substantial sums. 


“Ask the Man Who Wears the Button" 
or write for information to 


Walter D. Murphy, Supreme Secretary 
The Order oí United Commercial Travelers of America 
Columbus, Ohio 555 Subordinate Councils—In All Cities 
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Conservative Investment 


634% and safety 


Security over four to one. 
Eamings over four to one. 


Property exceedingly well 
located. 


Product is a necessity 
Business is well established. 
Maturities—two to fifteen 
years. 

Bonds of $500 and $1,000 de- 


nominations. 


Send for Circular No. 1047-AM 
Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 
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each memo separate 


Tear Out When Attended To 
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Nobody! 


| | And 


ordinary talent will force you to fall 
back upon the average qualities, which, 
after all, usually win. 

You can write. You can make a speech. 
You can paint. You can build up a pros- 
| perous business. You can be congress- 
| man, governor, or president. You can 
acquire an education, and become expert 
| as a physician, a statistician, or a finan- 
| cier. You can make money and hold 
your own in any cultured company. You 
can be as good as the most ascetic and 
puritanical. You can get all there is out 
of love and work and play, and the other 
vast reservoirs of satisfaction that make 
life full and sweet. 

Abraham Lincoln used to say that the 
Lord must like common folks, He made 
so many of them. There is shrewd truth 
in this remark. This world was made 
for the. Average Man. Its fields of joy, 
its peaks of attainment, its orchards of 
contentment, are unfenced, open to him. 


DR. FRANK CRANE has prepared 
for readers of this magazine some re- 
markably interesting lists of ques- 
tions which will be printed next 
month under the title “How Much 
Do You Know?" They are bound to 
| create a lot of amusement and will 
probably give you some surprises as 
well. Better begin to rub up your 
memory if you want to pass Dr. 
Crane's examination. Try them on 
your friends too. 


A Man With a Great 
New Idea 


(Continued from page 8) 


wonder that they predicted my early de- 
mise. I had worked as no growing boy 
should. j 
_ " For instance, when I tried for a posi- 
tion as assistant shipping clerk I didn’t 
get it, because I was so ignorant I didn’t 
even know that Detroit was in Michigan, 
Alton in Illinois, and so on. A boy who 
had been through school got that ahs and 
it was the same with others I tried for. 
| So I realized that it was up to me to 
study, even if I couldn’t go to school. 

“I figured out that what I most needed 
was geography, writing, and arithmetic. 

went to a former school-teacher of 
mine and said I would pay her fifty cents 
| a week, a big sum to me then, for two 
lessons weekly in those studies. She 
| pointed out to me that I could study 
geography and writing by myself. So I 
did that, and paid her my fifty cents for 
| two lessons a week in arithmetic.” 

Picking up a pad and a pen, Mr. Leitch 
began to form the “‘Spencerian”’ letters of 
the old copy books. 

"I used to labor over those letters night 
after night as if my life depended ‘on it,” 
he said. “And in a sense it did depend on 
the habit of study, the persistence, and 
the power of concentration I gained 
through it. Incidentally, I also learned to 
write 'a.good hand;' and I must have 
made some progress in arithmetic, or 1 
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could not have helped with the book- 
keeping at the stock yards. 

“I stayed there until I was twenty- 
one. And while I did not fill the con- 
sumptive’s grave predicted for me, my 
health was so broken that I decided to try 
a change of climate by going to St. Paul. 
By that time I had done a lot of thinking 
about my future—wondering where the 
big opportunities were to be found. I 
knew that the head bookkeeper at the 
stock yards received one hundred and 
seventy-five dollars a month, which was 
about the top limit for that line of work 
those days. 

“ But it wasn’t the limit I wanted to 
set for myself. And as I thought more 
about things and saw more of life and of 
work, I came tagthe conclusion once more 
that the big factor in all achievement was 
a knowledge of human nature. One reason 
why the bookkeeper’s limitations are so 
narrow, so far as work is concerned, is that 
he has so little contact with human be- 
ings. 

“T wanted to get this contact, and as 
selling seemed to be the most available 
opening, I decided to sell something. I 
was desperately hard up then. I remem- 
ber walking from St. Paul to Minneapolis, 
and in a driving snow storm too, because 
I could not afford to ride. But that was 
no great hardship, of course. 

“And, by the way, that is another 

oint I want to make. I believe it was 

pictetus who said something like this: 
It is not things themselves that count, but 
our thoughts about things. That is one of 
the wisest sayings ever uttered. To tramp 
a dozen miles in a storm, for instance, 
may seem a tough experience if a man 
thinks of it as something he is driven to; 
but another man may take the same 
tramp, because he wants to, and think he 
is having a glorious time. It isn’t the 
thing itself that is ‘tough’ or ‘glorious.’ 
It is his thoughts about the thing that 
make it seem one or the other. 

“Tt is just the same about work. It is 
the way you think about it that makes it 
hard or easy, despicable or interesting and 
worth while. This truth is at the ver 
foundation of Industrial Democracy. it 
is because the plan gives men a new feeling 
and spirit about m work that it has 
achieved results which people call in- 
credible. 

“Well, in St. Paul I found a man who 
was agent for a fire insurance company. 
It was a side line with him, so his returns 
from it were only about a hundred and 
fifty dollars a year, but I thought there 
was a chance to do better with it. So we 
went in together, on a fifty-fifty basis, and 
we did pretty well. So well, in fact that 
in 1892 I married. 


“THEN came the panic of 1893—and 
it hit me hard! My savings were 
swept away, the business fell off, and al- 
together my prospects seemed so poor 
there that I determined ‘to go to New 
York, leaving my wife and baby with my 
parents in Chicago. I took with me some 
commercial paper to sell; but of course it 
was a very unfavorable time to market 
securities, and a month went by without 
my accomplishing anything. I owed 
seventy-five dollars at the old Broadway 
Central Hotel, where I was staying, and I 
was simply broke. 

“Things certainly did look pretty black; 
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Ghe Christmas Magic «^ 
Hinh Grade Securities 


HE Wise Men of today give Christmas pres- 
ents that do not fade from memory. A good 
security is the most substantial of Christmas 
tokens. Its value is perennial. It is like 
the magic purse of the fairy tale; in which a new 
coin appeared to take the place of every coin with- 
drawn. 
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The maturing interest of a prime security serves 
as a yearly reminder of the sensible, handsome 
generosity of the giver. For example, there are 
$1000 bonds which pay $50 interest each year for 
as long as 50 years—a total of $2500 in addition 
to payment of the principal. What a gift for a 
member of the family, for a friend, for a business 
associate. 
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The National City Company can provide you 
with securities of highest character, ideal for 
Christmas gifts, gathered carefully by our experts 
from among the world’s best government, munici- 
pal, public utility, railroad, industrial, and realty 
issues. 
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At any of our more than 50 correspondent offices, 
you can learn just what securities would best meet 
the investment needs of the people you wish to re- 
member in this considerate and far-sighted manner. 
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I Am “Cash Woven” 


And Can Be Sewn on All the Family Linen 


Marking ink looks un- 
sightly on wearing apparel x 
and household linens. Your w Dai: mm: emp 


binè; [peo moen ie ng, If you havea large or small sum to 

fast colors) into a fine linen tape. place where you are assured of perfect 

Indispensable for the housewife, safety and substantial income, let us tell you 

school children and traveling man. about our First Farm Mortgages and Real 
Estate Bonds. 


Your individual orders filled in a week Land Best Security 


thru your dealer or write us direct 

for samples of woven n&mes, trim- Our loans are secured by rich agricultural land 
in the Northwest—one of the best farming sec- 

tions in the Union, and are furnished in amounts 

to sult. Send for descriptive pamphlet “MN 

l| and offerings. 
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mings, frillings, ete., and order blanks. 
Full names in any color 85c for 
doz., $1.25 for 6 doz., $2.00 for 
12 doz. 
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OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


—he is suggesting the best bond paper he knows; 


—a paper that is made of clean, hand-sorted rags, 
and carefully fabricated into a crisp, clean texture 


of wonderful finish and durability; 
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and command the respect of your correspondent; 


—a paper that will enable your printer to bring out 
the best that’s in the job you give him—a snap and 
sparkle that you will get from no other paper made. 


Consider these things when your printer suggests 


Old Hampshire Bond. 


Book on Paper Making—Free 
Send for a copy of “The Art of 
Paper Making.” It tells how Old 
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and I confess that if I had read old Epicte- 
tus’s remark at that time, his philosophy 
wouldn’t have made much of a hit with 
me. However, a glimmer of light came 
when I heard of a possible purchaser for 
my securities up in Hartford. I made a 
desperate effort, managed to get up there, 
saw my prospect, and actually made a 
sale. commission on it was fifteen 
hundred dollars! I felt as rich as Cræsus 
and as happy as kings used to be con- 
sidered. My way now was easy, my luck 
had changed, my troubles were over—I 
thought. 

“When I got onto the train for New 
York, I carelessly picked up a paper some- 
one had left lying on the seat, and as I 

lanced through it, a brief despatch from 
EM Paul caught my eye. Because any- 
thing from St. Paul interested me, I read 
it. In those few lines was the announce- 
ment that the president of the company 
whose securities I had just sold, had that 
morning committed suicide by jumping 
into the river! As I sat staring at the 
words, I realized that my rainbow bubble 
had burst. The sale wo not go through. 

“In fact, when I reached my hotel in 
New York, I found two telegrams await- 
ing me; and one was from the man in 
Hartford. He, too, had read of the suicide 
and had wired me that the deal was off. 

“ But that was not all. The other tele- 
gram was from my people, saying that 
my baby was sick and begging me to come 
at once. 

“Go to Chicago! I don’t suppose I had 
enough money to go ninety miles—let 
alone nine hundred! I couldn’t even pay 
for the room in which I sat, trying des- 
perately to find some way out of my 
difficulties. I was still sitting there, half 
stunned, when another ween was 
brought to me. It said that the baby was 
dead. 

" Well, I got down on my knees then— 
for the last time. I said to God that if He 
would stop persecuting me, if He would 
pu let me alone, I would manage some- 

ow to make my way. I told Him I 
wouldn't ask Him to help me. All I asked 
was that He keep His hands off and not go 
on persecuting me. 

“I don't know whether other men have 
felt that way. I expect a good many of 
them have. It isn't that you want any 
ppan favors. You just want to be let 
alone! Anyway, that’s how I felt. And 
when I had said it, with the tragic honesty 
of a human being in dire extremity, I had 
a curious sensation that God understood— 
and agreed to the bargain. 


"SINCE then, of course, I have come to 
* 7 reahze that God is a very different 
Being from what I thought then. He is 
far greater than the God I tried to bargain 
with back there in the Broadway Central 
Hotel! And religion is a more vast and 
wonderful thing than the mere theology 
b was my conception of it in those 
ays. 

‘I am trying to tell you only some of 
the things which have had a definite in- 
fluence in my life. Out of that experience, 
for instance, came the confidence and the 
self-reliance which a man feels when he 
knows that things are up to him. I had 
said I would make my way if let alone, I 
felt that a contract had been entered into; 
and I started out to fulfill my end of it. 

"[ did various things. I was a sales- 
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G77 AKING awkward 

O angles out of the 
early Christmas morn- 
ing atmosphere! 


OW that low-on-luck feeling 

will peel off Ais mind when 

the happy-handout-happens 
Christmas morning; and, his keen 
eye sights the stage all set with the 
pound crystal glass humidor of Prince 
Albert tobacco gowned in the glories 
of a radiant holiday rainbow! Turkey 
takes to the tall timbers compared 
with the all-star-feast you spread so 
temptingly before his smokeappetite! 


RINCE ALBERT, for Christ- 
mas, lands on a man's tank-of- 
thanks like a spill-of-snow when the 
sleigh-bells are rusty from lack of 
jingles! P. A. as a man gift is the 


high-sign, the last word, the directest 
route to his comfort, his contentment, 
his smoke-happiness! It’s the touch- 
that-lifts-the-lid; that takes the awk- 
ward angles out of the evergreen-and- 


holly atmosphere and makes the 
whole family on both sides think and 
talk in one language! 


OU'LL enjoy seeing Aim fuss 

his old jimmy pipe, all-brimful 
with Prince Albert! Or, getting his 
“rolling his own!" Never was such a 
delightful makin's cigarette as P. A. 
supplies. He can smoke the limit 
with Prince Albert for it can't bite his 
tongue or parch his throat! Our ex- 
clusive patented process fixes that! 
He'll just want toget thirty-six-smoke- 
hours out of the legal twenty-four, 
that’s all! 


ILL his smokecup to overflow- 
ing! Prince Albert is the glad- 
gift, the holiday-hunch that will hum 
him a smoke te-de, te-dum long, long 
after Christmasis but a merry memory ! 


: 
| 


the national Christmas joy smoke 


RINCE ALBERT is 
also sold in hand- 
some pound and half 
pound tin humidors, in 
tidy red tins and in toppy 
red bags—awherever you 
buy tobacco. 

R. J. REYNOLDS 

TOBACCO COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Copyright 1919 by 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co, 
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MORE than what you paid. 
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guarantees you honest goods at lowest 
rices. our Diamonds don't represent 
SUPERIOR VALUE, return at our ex- 
pense. No obligation, annoyance, or red- 
tape. You don't pay a cent until you are 
pleased beyond your expectations. Send 
to Dept. 75G for our 126 page Christmas 
Bargain Catalog. Investigate our REA- 
SONABLE OFFER. Let us explain how 
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man, a sales manager, an advertising 
manager, and so on. I often deliberately 
changed jobs because I was constantly 
seeking wider observation and experience. 
And finally I came to another mile stone. 

* [t was while I was sales and advertis- 
ing manager of a cloak-manufacturing 
plant. We had placed an order in Chicago 
for a thousand cloaks at sixteen dollars 
and seventy-five cents apiece and were 
busy filling it when the merchant got cold 
feet and wired a cancellation. As I had 
advertised that a big store was going to 
feature our goods, this cancellation meant 
loss of prestige as well as of money. 

“I told our firm to ship immediately the 
six hundred cloaks which were ready for 
delivery, and that I would go myself and 
reinstate that order. When I reached 
Chicago I went at once to the merchant 
in question and said to him: 

**You are throwing away one of the 
best chances you ever had. And you are 
doing it because you have lost your faith. 
Not in the merchandise— but in the ability 
of your people to sell the amount you have 
ordered. 

“*And that is just where the whole 
trouble lies; for they, like you, are think- 
ing only of merchandise and of handling 
merchandise. Your real job, and their 
real job, is to handle human beings! The 
girls in your departments, who handle 
goods and quote prices all day long, find 
it a very monotonous job. So would you, 
or I, òr anyone, if that was all there is to 
it. But just let those girls get the idea 
that they are handling human beings, 
each one a different problem, giving them 
a new opportunity to show their tact and 
knowledge and ability. 

*** And don't stop there. Help them to 
get an idea of coóperation among them- 
selves. Show them how they can help 
each other. Tillie, at the hosiery counter 
has a friend, Susie, in the dk depart- 
ment. Tillie can say to her customer: 

“Have you seen the new cloaks up- 
stairs? You ought to go up and look at 
them. If you will ask for Miss Susie she 
will be glad to show them to you.’ 

“Have Susie tell her customer about 
something particularly good in Tillie's 
line. Get your people to coóperate all 
through the store. Show them how to be 
mutually helpful. They will cease to be 
mere clerks; they will be real salesmen 
and saleswomen, interested in the whole 
business, with a broader vision of it, and 
insensibly acquiring a better knowledge 
of it. Because their pay is partly based on 
the sales they make, this mutual coópera- 
tion will increase their income. That will 
give them new spirit. They will see that 
there is something in it for them.’ 


$t I WAS talking along lines that deeply 

interested me, expressing the very 
ideas which are incorporated now in In- 
dustrial Democracy; so I was pretty 
earnest about it. Finally the merchant 
interrupted me. 

“*Can you talk this way to my clerks?’ 
he demanded. 

*[ agreed that I would. And that 
night, after the store closed, I did. 1 had 
never before talked to more than two or 
three persoas at a time, and now I had to 
speak to three hundred. 'The merchant 
had agreed that if I could win the enthu- 
siastic support of his selling force he would 
reinstate the order. So I knew that it was 
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Martin's Book, when I spied opposite me a wriggling 
mite of five in a high state of excitement. “Mother,” 
came a loud whisper across the intervening aisle, 
“that man has my book!” In vain the mother tried 
to explain how any one could have the book by pay- 
ing for it at a news-stand. "No, it's my book!" 
insisted the confirmed John-martiner, and she con- 
tinued to scowl at me with accusing eyes until an 
embarrassed mother retired her, still protesting, at 
the next station. If this small person was typical, 
I am glad indeed that the whole fifty thousand 
readers were not present to accuse me of having 
“their book.” For a very human relationship, in- 
timate and personal, has in some way been estab- 
lished between the man, the book, and the child. 

As I proceeded down-town to the whirl of Man- 
hattan with its spirit of unrest, its strikes and its 
struggles, I could readily see why discriminating 
parents are recognizing the value and necessity of a 
constructive influence like John Martin's Book for 
the children of to-day who must, before very long. 
take up the burdens of to-morrow. 


ee * 
F YOU have not had the good fortune to see 


John Martin’s Book, it would be well worth your 
while to possess yourself of a copy. You would 
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after satisfied you send 20% as first pay- 
ment. Then send only 10% monthly— 
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and value. MORE than that. On the 
exchange of any "Lyon" Diamond for a 
larger one, you get 8% YEARLY IN- 
CREASE IN VALUE—8% per annum 
MORE than what you paid. 
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guarantees you honest goods at lowest 
prices. If our Diamonds don’t represent 
SUPERIOR VALUE, return at our ex- 
pense. No obligation, annoyance, or red- 
tape. You don't pay a cent until you are 
pleased beyond your expectations. Send 
to Dept. 75G for our 126 page Christmas 
Bargain Catalog. Investigate our REA- 
SONABLE OFFER. Let us explain how 
you can earn an EXTRA BONUS. 
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man, a sales manager, an advertising 
manager, and so on. I often deliberately 
changed jobs because I was constantly 
seeking wider observation and experience. 
And finally I came to another mile stone. 

“Tt was while I was sales and advertis- 
ing manager of a cloak-manufacturing 
plant. We had placed an order in Chicago 
for a thousand cloaks at sixteen dollars 
and seventy-five cents apiece and were 
busy filling it when the merchant got cold 
feet and wired a cancellation. As I had 
advertised that a big store was going to 
feature our goods, this cancellation meant 
loss of prestige as well as of money. 

“I told our firm to ship immediately the 
six hundred cloaks which were ready for 
delivery, and that I would go rovsel and 
reinstate that order. When I reached 
Chicago I went at once to the merchant 
in question and said to him: 

“*You are throwing away one of the 
best chances you ever had. And you are 
doing it because you have lost your faith. 
Not in the merchandise—but in the ability 
of your people to sell the amount you have 
ordered. 

"And that is just where the whole 
trouble lies; for they, like you, are chink- 
ing only of merchandise and of handling 
merchandise. Your real job, and their 
real job, is to handle human beings! The 
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it. But just let those girls get the idea 
that they are handling human beings, 
each one a different problem, giving them 
a new opportunity to show their tact and 
knowledge and ability. 

*** And don't stop there. Help them to 
get an idea of coóperation among them- 
selves. Show them how they can help 
each other. Tillie, at the hosiery counter 
has a friend, Susie, in the dusk depart- 
ment. Tillie can say to her customer: 

““*Have you seen the new cloaks up- 
stairs? You ought to go up and look at 4 i e à 
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“WAS talking along lines that deeply 
interested me, expressing the very 
ideas which are incorporated now in In- 
dustrial Democracy; so I was pretty 
earnest about it. Finally the merchant |: 
interrupted me. 

*** Can you talk this way to my clerks?’ 
he demanded. 

“T agreed that I would. And that 
night, after the store closed, I did. 1 had 
never before talked to more than two or 
three persoas at a time, and now I had to 
speak to three hundred. The merchant 
' had agreed that if I could win the enthu- 
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the season's greatest novel begins. 


he sailed from or to what port he is headed. Another 

man is in his stateroom—he is blind and is shaving 
himself. Such is the beginning of the season's most amazing 
novel, “The Thread of Flame," by Basil King. The blind 
man, the lost man and his young wife and another very clever 
girl carry you through scenes and experiences that will hold 
you with breathless interest. Hereisanoriginalplot. Itisan 
amazing tale of adventure, romance and love, written in Basil 
King's most dramatic style. Never before has there been just 
such a novel as this. : 


A MAN wakes up at sea—he knows not who he is, where 
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state of New York! Their own wives say so! The 
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another case of the thing being absolutely 
up to me, and I went to it with all the 
power at my command. I stood in a 
gallery above the crowd, and as I looked 
down at them it seemed to me there were 
three million men and women instead of 
only three hundred. I was scared. But I 
had faith in my idea; and, because I had 
that faith, I managed to put it across. 

“The result was that the very next day 
we sold all of those six hundred cloaks. 
And later the merchant changed his 
cancellation of a sixteen-thousand-dollar 
order into an order for eight thousand dol- 
lars’ worth more of the same goods, with 
an urgent request for speedy delivery. 
That incident bore fruit in several ways: 
It showed me that I could talk to a crowd 
if I had something to say in which I pro- 
foundly believed. And, what was more 
important, it was a revelation of the 
wonderful results that can be accom- 
plished by enthusiastic employees. 

“Here is another incident from which 
I learned a great principle. One night my 
daughter became suddenly and violently 
ill with pneumonia. She was our only 
child, and naturally her mother and | 
were terribly frightened. We had no 
family physician at the time and the first 
thing to decide was as to the doctor we 
should call. 

“I happened to be a member of a local 
golf club, and in playing, I had often been 
interested in watching a certain physician, 
because of his perfect coolness and self- 
control on the putting green. I had often 
said to myself that here was a man who 
would never lose his head in an emergency. 
And now that an emergency had come to 
me I sent for him at once. 

" He came three or four times a day at 
first. Then, as the crisis approached, he 
stayed in the house almost continuously, 
day and night. One night, after giving a 
heart stimulant at a particularly critical 
juncture, he left me sittin by my 
daughter’s bed and went out ab the room. 
As I sat there watching her, I fancied | 
saw a slight change; and as any change 
whatever was terrifying, I hurried to the 
room the doctor was occupying. The 
door was open, the room dar except for 
the light from the hall. I looked in expect- 
ing to find him lying down, getting what 
rest he could. But he was kneeling by the 
bed—praying. 


“THAT incident seems to me to hold a 

wonderful lesson. The man had 
already put into his work on that case all 
of his physical strength. Night and day 
he had fought to save the life in his care. 
And he hed given his whole mind as well, 
not only his constant thought at the 
time, but the knowledge he had gained 
through years of study and experience. 
He had given his body and his mind—but 
he did not stop there. He went further 
and put his heart and his soul into it. 

“I have never forgotten that lesson, 
ethe lesson that, when we have put all our 
physical strength, and all our intelligence, 
into our work—whatever it may be—we 
have not yet reached the limit of our 
duty. We have still to put into it the 
more wonderful and more powerful force 
of our spirit. 

“I don't mean that we must get down 
on our knees and pray. Do that, by all 
means, if you want to. But a man can 
put his heart and soul into his work just 


“Dear John Martin” 


AN INTERVIEW 


IS was the greeting that began them all in 
that one day’s mail it was my good fortune to 
see. Some were printed, some were scrawl 

in the most labored of third-grade vertical, some 
were in pencil, some much too lavish with ink, but 
they all told the same story of a child's utter confi- 
dence and deep affection for a very real friend. 


I had started out to discover something about the 
man who, the postman on my block said, “ got more 
kid mail than any man in the country.” And this 
is what I learned, from various associates and from 
the man John Martin himself: 

"Yes," said he, "my work is an example of a man’s 
fun being turned into business. Years ago I began 
writing letters to children because I loved them and 
because it was a revival of youth to think back to 
the juvenile point of view. When the San Francisco 
fire came along, it swept away everything that was 
my business at that time and landed me in New 
York. Then I bethought me that perhaps I could 
do a thing that I loved to do, and I began to write 
letters in earnest to children, thousands of them." 

l saw some of these letters, now "rare" copies. 
They were in facsimile handwriting, or hand print- 
ing, or typewriting, with pictures everywhere, about 
birds and flowers and animals, and sometimes of 
queer little creatures that could find habitation only 
in a child's fancy. 

These letters achieved a large ethical success, but 
there was not in them the possibility of wide use- 
fulness or financial security, since their intensely 
personal character prevented income from adver- 
tising or any source beyond the subscription price. 
The demand for the letters, however, disclosed a 
need, and John Martin’s Book, now completing its 
seventh year, was the logical outgrowth of these 
beginnings, enlarged, expanded, and diversified, but 
still préserving the personal quality. 

The obvious purpose of the book is to provide 
for children one magazine of the same dignity an 
appeal as is supplied to mature readers in such 
variety. Children have never before had a high- 
class, formative magazine for those most important 
years in their entire lives, the years from three to 
ten. Impressions received during that period, 
either for good or evil, are never effaced. Psycholo- 
gists even go so far as to say that characters are 
formed by the ninth year. This magazine is planned 
to hold the attention of children from the time they 
begin to look at pictures and listen to stories until 
they are ten or eleven years old, varying with the 
individual, and turn to older reading. In common 
with editors of mature magazines, John Martin has 
a very definite policy, and that is to present con- 
structive thought only. John Martin's Book is in- 
formative and educational without being pedagogic, 
and is lavishly supplied with fun and merriment. All 
suggestions of fear, deceit, cruelty, and naughty 
mischief are scrupulously excluded. 


“We never talk down to the child,” said John 
Martin, “but rather with him—in fact, we like to 
feel that the magazine is the mouthpiece of child- 
hood, voicing its ideas, thoughts, and aspirations. 
Even our advertisements are written especially for 
our juvenile public, and at a forfeit of many thou- 
sands of dollars we have kept out all advertised 
articles of which we cannot write freely to children.” 


Having heard that this name, John Martin, was 
an acquired one, I ventured to ask its history. 
“That story is almost as old as | am," said he. 
"| was brought up on a remote plantation on the 
banks of the Potomac, with my mother my only 
playfellow. She built up for me a marvelous world 
of magic, passing easily from the animals and grow- 
ing things about us to the fanciful creatures of 
legend and dreams. In the garden was a martin 
house, and this feathered tenement became the 
center of all our make-believe. She had a name for 
every bird and seemed to know them. | remember 
how impatiently I would watch them fly out, and 
beg to know just which ones had gone, for thus 
would I have my clue as to the kind of stories I 
should presently hear. You see, every bird brought 
a message from the big world back to the little bird- 
house: King Arthur, Rowena, Launcelot, and Ivan- 
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hoe, of knighthood and chivalry; Silly Simon and 
Mother Goose, of nonsense and merr:ment: Alice. 
of extravagant fancy, and so on, until the heroes of 
myth, legend, and history became as well known to 
me as the geese that chased me away from the back 
door. Little John, of the martin birds, was my 
favorite, however, for he was cheerier and busier, 
faster and stronger than the rest, and it was to him 
and those charmed years that I harked back when I 
appropriated his name and undertook to carry on 
his message to the world’s childhood.” 


"I have a theory." said the artist-creator, "that 
many impressions of refinement, charm, and taste, 
which have come to most of us only with study and 
travel, may be inculcated during the unfolding 
years of childhood.” 


Even a casual inspection of the magazine shows 
that, from a printer’s point of view, it is typograph- 
ically excellent and adheres to certain accepted 
standards of form and taste, with the intention that 
children will thus become accustomed to the ap- 
pearance of a well-printed page- Because line and 
mass are more readily distinguished by childish 
eyes, the illustrations are in line-cut instead of half- 
tone. The art is as good as it can be made, and fre- 
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“Dear John Martin” 


quent adaptations from Crane, Craig, Flaxman, 
Dürer, Crawhall, our own Howard Pyle, and even 
from the Orientals, Hokusai and Hiroshige, are un- 
ood art which will 


consciously forming a taste for g 


be recognized in later developing childhood. 


“It is customary,” said I, “to ask of all publica- 
tions where they stand in politics and religion, but 
perhaps a juvenile is not required to answer.” 


“That is not such an absurd question as one 
might think,” rejoined the editor, “but I believe we 
are safe in making patriotism the political creed of 
our book, and I endeavor to allow no number to 
leave my desk which does not definitely uphold the 
principles of personal and national honor. In the 
matter of religion,” he continued, “without dogma 
or specified creed, we strive to inspire reverence for a 
loving and protecting God. I believe that these ele- 
ments, patriotism and reverence, will go far toward 
making good citizens of to-day's children." 

It is hard for one accustomed to the atmosphere 
of the ordinary business office to realize the earnest- 
ness and joy with which this work is done. I found 
in this man an enthusiasm amounting almost to a 
passion for the preservation of ideals in childhood, 
and | sensed somewhat the material struggle the 
magazine must have undergone to maintain the hi 
standards that have been set for it. 

In the elevated train, after my interesting morn- 
ing, I was looking over the current number of John 
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Martin's Book, when I spied opposite me a wriggling 
mite of five in a high state of excitement. “Mother,” 
came ‘a loud whisper across the intervening aisle. 
“that man has my book!” In vain the mother tried 
to explain how any one could have the book by pay- 
ing for it at a news-stand. "No, it's my book!” 
insisted the confirmed John-martiner, and she con- 
tinued to scowl at me with accusing eyes until an 
embarrassed mother retired her, still protesting, at 
the next station. If this small person was typical, 
I am glad indeed that the whole fifty thousand 
readers were not present to accuse me of having 
“their book.” For a very human relationship, in- 
timate and personal, has in some way been estab- 
lished between the man, the book, and the child. 

As I proceeded down-town to the whirl of Man- 
hattan with its spirit of unrest, its strikes and its 
struggles, I could readily see why discriminating 
parents are recognizing the value and necessity of a 
constructive influence like John Martin's Book for 
the children of to-day who must, before very long. 
take up the burdens of to-morrow. 

eet 


F YOU have not had the good fortune to see 
John Martin's Book, it would be well worth your 
while to possess yourself of a copy. You would 
realize, with a thrill, that it is just the book you 
wanted when a child and never had. You would 
find it as delightful to sce as it is delightful to hold; 
more of a book than a magazine. Full of pictures 
in two colors, printed on tough art paper, strongly 
bound, it is made to withstand successfully the 
rough and tumble handling of the three-year-old 
who takes it to bed with him, as well as the repeated 
reading of his more careful ten-year-old sister. 
The range of its contents includes things to do, 
play and act, stories of every kind including classics 
and Bible stories, but always plenty of fun and 
jollity. . 

To those who would counteract for their children 
the distressing spirit of the times toward dissatis- 
faction and lawlessness, 


JOHN MARTIN'S BOOK 


is a necessity, not a luxury 


Every little subscriber receives from John Martin 
a merry introduction letter and a charining Christ- 
mas card. 

If you would have your Christmas gift last a 
whole year and two months long,—fourteen, an- 
ticipated, bubbling-over-with joy, separate occa- 
sions, give John Martin's Book to some child you 
love, using the special offer coupon below. 

(The regular price of John Martin's Book is 
$4.00 a year.) 


Christmas is Coming! Order Now! 


ubscriptions $4.50) for which 


S BOOK for 14 MONTHS, beginning with 


(Foreign and Canadian S 
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SPECIAL 14 MONTHS’ OFFER 


Enclosed find $4.00 
please send JOHN MARTIN’ 


(Please state your relationship to the child) 


City and State ...........ccececeeee nhe 
Subscribed by : 
Subscriber's Address .....cssseee I enne 


10 MONTHS 
Buy TODAY ^to pay 


“Merry Widow" peste 


of. white. gold. dismonds in 


settings. $175. 


X21—Tiffangestyle d 
X37—Seven fine perfect-cut, Dlue- . ring; one M 
white diamonds, uniform in size, color diamond. 
l ‘and brilliancy, crown set, resembling a fed 
Ea $350 solitaire. Hand-engraved, whites 
Xe Exc Waive.. scarf. gold mounting (looks like platinum.) 
pin; white gold band- $62.50 
ved mounting, 1 
perfectly cut, blue-white 
d d. $40. 


WS Xmas 
Selections Caes 


Any of these Splendid SWEET Specials sent 
ON APPROVAL at our expense. If entirely satis- 
fied after examination, pay only one-fifth of price; 
balance in ten monthly payments. SWEET'S 
Policy: You must be atake or no sale. 


style, ` solid 
mounting. $126, 


i j i 
bined with green 
one superior. diamond. 


Esp ee Vt 


Every diamond of superior quality, blue- 
white, perfect-cut. PROFIT-SHARING PLAN: 
We accept SWEET Diamonds in exchange at 


full price, plus 714% yearly increase in value. 
p p! 72/0 


Send for Beautiful De Luxe 
128 Page Catalog of 
Xmas Suggestions. It’s FREE 
low,” alway: 


ith cat uri It's FREE. Select your gift before Christmas | 
white diamonds, in plate and get it on credit. Maiden Lane's greatest | 
(mum, $100. ce > collection of precious pee watches, jewelry, | 
silverware, etc., beautifully illustrated. Ten t 
I 
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X25—Génuine cameo 
brooch in hand-engraved, 


Xit-The"Meg id solid gold bezel, $8. 
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months to pay on everything. Write TO- 
DAY to Dept. 359-T. 


TY xe" SWEET indestructible pearls of. rich. iridescent- beauty and 
soft, ts. anon poi ud 16 inches long, complete with 
solid clasp, : - handsome grey velvet gift RAN 2 
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A Man With a Great New Idea, by Mary B. MULLETT 


as effectually—and generally more so 
when he is sitting at his desk, or standing 
at his lathe, or running a loom, or selling 
goods over a counter. d. 
“People shy at such words as ‘spirit’ 
and ‘spiritual.’ They seem to think that 
this sort of talk should be kept for Sun- 
day sermons and Wednesday-night prayer 
meetings. But our spirit is just as definite 
a part of us as our ears, or eyes, or lungs, 
or brain. It is the crowning possession we 
have, and a force which produces practi- 
cal results that often seem almost miracu- 
lous. If there is a place which needs this 
force to-day, it is the industrial world. 
Put it to work there, and it will do more to 
bring about practical ray than any- 
thing else., Industry needs the spiritual 
power—and our spiritual power needs the 
exercise. Come on, then! Let’s go to it.” 


SAMUEL M. VAUCLAIN, president 
of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
will have an article in the magazine 
next month, entitled ‘‘Why I Did Not 
Go into Business for Myself." 


The Last Thing I 
Would Part With 


Prize Contest Announcement 


IN THE article beginning on page 24 of 
this number a man tells of ke strange 
things which people put into storage ware- 
houses. Often they pay charges for years 
on something of little real value, because 
of the associations which make them prize 
it, or because they may need it sometime. 

What object, among your own belong- 
ings, is the one you would most hate to part 
with? It may be some apparently foolish 
little thing which you keep just for senti- 
ment—a gift from your.mother when you 
were a child; the first piece of furniture 
you and your husband, or your wife, 

icked out together; the little shoes your 
baby wore; even an old glove, a withered 
flower, a package of yellowed letters. 

Or it may be something more practical— 
a tool you use in your trade; a record 
which is invaluable in your business; a 
chair which is the most comfortable one 
you ever found. Possibly it is something 
you want to keep for its intrinsic value; 
jewelry perhaps, or silverware, or old lace. 

Sit down and think over your posses- 
sions. Try to decide on the one thing you 
would keep, if you could keep only one. 
Then tell us what it is and why you prize 
it more than anything else. Tel how it 
came into your possession, when and 
where it was given to you or you bought 
it. What is it worth in dollars and cents? 
And if it is worth nothing in money, why 
is it worth everything to you? 

For the best letters of about 500 words 
we offer these prizes: $20, first prize; $10, 
second prize; $5, third prize. Competi- 
tion closes December 15th. Winning 
letters will appear in the March number. 
Contributions to these contests will not be 
returned unless especially requested and 
if postage is enclosed. Address Contest 
Editor, The American Magazine, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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N leading industrial experts a 
few years ago came out with facts 
and figures to prove that it cost 


anywhere from $25.00 to $1,000.00 to re- 
place a trained worker — that indiscrimi- 
nate hiring and firing was a waste of 
human material and profits—that em- 
ployment functions vested entirely in de- 
partmental heads was costly—and that the 
conservation of man-power was not only 
economical but an efficiency factor — the 
employer began to think and to figure, 
with the result that centralized employ- 
ment departments came into existence, 
thereby creating a new profession — em- 
ployment management. 


The Employment Manager’s 
roblem 


The employment manager does not earn his 
salary simply by hiring — but by reducing the 
number of misfits and quits. Therein lies hts big 
problem. To maintain a stable working force he 
must, by judicious selection, find the right man 
for the right p» for the right boss. He must 
know the requ: ents of these jobs, and how to 
keep round pegs out of square holes. This de- 
mands an intimate kngwledge of departmental 

juirements and an understanding of labor 
policies. He must buy his het with just as much 
care as the purchasing agent buys raw materi 
Employment management today is a study of 
human engineering. It is a real man’s job. 


Expert Help 
For Employment Men 


ence 


This course, which has been endorsed by Manu- 
facturers and Employment Asmociatioas, is now 
off the press and ready to help you sol 
problems in this field. 


EMPLOYMENT MANAGEMENT AND 
SAFETY ENGINEERING is the result of over 
two years investigation and intimate study of 
every phase of employment and safety. Scores of 
plants all over the country provided valuable data, 
proved plans, methods and systems. 

In addition to this personal investigation, a num- 
ber of expert employment managers and y 
engineers have contributed many of the chapters, 
each having written along the lines in which they 
have specialized. e course offers you nothin, 
but EXPERIENCE. e knowledge to be gain: 
from it would take years to acquire — because i! 
stands for years of practical experience, investi- 
gation and research. 


Concerns Who Co-operated 

The vaner, of production and personnel prob- 
lems covered by the American ool survey is 
best illustrated by the following partial list of 
representative concerns who threw open their 
plants for investigation: 

Albaugh-Dover Co.— American Co.—Amer- 
ican International Shipbuilding rporation — 
American Rolling Mills Cop. ; rich Ço.— 
Brown Shoe Co.— Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
— Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. — mon- 
wealth Steel Co.—Continental Can Co.—Crane 
—Curtis Publishing Co.—Curtis Aeroplane & Mo- 
tor Corporation — Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co.— 
Firestone “ye & Rubber Co. — International Har- 


ve your 


vester Co.—Jeffrey Mfg. Co. — Joseph & Feiss Co. 
—Maxwell Motor Co.—Miller Co.—National 


SY to 


HIRE- 
~ but COSTLY to FIRE 


Lamp Works of General Electric Co.— Packard 
Motor Car Co. — Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co.— 
Pullman Co.—Solvay Process Co.—T. A. Edison, 
Inc.—Timken-Detroit Axle Co.—Western Electric 
plat tee sacr Electric & Mfg. Co.— White 
Co.— Will rland Co. 


A Practical Reading Course 


EMPLOYMENT MANAGEMENT and 
SAFETY ENGINEERING comprises a total of 
over pague including a large and valuable 
collection of employment forms, charts, statistical 
tables, half-tone illustrations and engravings, and 
is neatly bound in flexible binding. It presents 
proved facts; not theories; discusses plans and 
policies frankly, but without bias; and gives con- 
crete and practical information on such important 
problems as follows: 


EMPLOYMENT MANAGEMENT: 
The Employment field—Organizing a Depart- 
ment—Functions and Personnel 
ob Analysis Sources of Labor 
afeguarding Selections 
Training New Workers Systems and Policies 
Personal Follow-Up 


Employment Forms 
Labor Turnover Collective Bargaining 


MUTUAL RELATIONS: (including) 
Personal Service Work 
Lunch Rooms and Commissaries 
Housing and Transportation Problems 
Employe Representation 
House Organs 


INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE: (including) 
Employes’ Benefit Associations 
Service Bonus Plans—Insurance Plans 
Savings and Loan Club 

Medical Service 

Legal Phases 

The 100% Employment Manager 
The Employment Bibliography 


SAFETY ENGINEERING: 


TheHuman Element Power Equipment 
The Accident Problem Gen. ring Features 
ec! warding Special Features 


EMPLOYMENT MANAGEMENT and 
SAFETY ENGINEERING show how the plans 
and policies discussed can be applied to personnel 
problems in concerns employing any number of 
men from 
of industry. 


Send No Money 


There is oniy one way to appreciate the t 
value of E YMENT M AGEMENT AND 
ENGINEERING, and that is to examine it your- 
sel et us send it to you, without any cost or 
obligation on your part. Keep it S. DAYS 
before deciding whether you can afford to be 
without it. Send no money-just fill in the 
coupon and mail it. 


American School of Correspondence 


Dept. ES 19, Chicago 


up, and engaged in any form 


— e e — eee eee ee — 
American School of Correspondence 
Dept. ES 19, Chicago 

Please send me Your complete Seven Volume Read- 

| Course on EMPLOYMENT MANAGEMENT 

D SAFETY ENGINEERING for seven days’ free 

examination, shi ping charges collect. If I decide to 

buy, I will send $i 0.00 within seven days after receipt 

of books and $10.00 a month until the full price of 

4550.00 been paid. Should I decide not to keep 
the books I will return them at your expense. 
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* Out they came, the financier patting Preston on the shoulder in a 
‘Com 


fatherly sort of way. . lo sce me as oflen as you 
can, Mr. Preston, and remember that Tl back you lo the limit." 


The Most Convincing Talker 


I Ever Met 


Everywhere this man goes, people shower him with favors and seek his friendship. Things which 


other people ask for and are refused, he gets instantly. 


p me ask you this: There 
is a big business deal to 
be put through. It involves 
millions of callus Putting it 
through depends wholly on one 
thing—getting the backing of a 
great financier. 

But this man is bitterly op- 
posed to your idea and to' your 
associates. Seven of the most 
able men and women in all 
America have tried to win over 
this financier. They failed dis- 
mally and com letel. 

Now: could you, a total 
stranger to this man, walk in on 
him unannounced, talk for less 
than an hour, and then have 
him take your arm as a token 
of friendship, and give you a 
signed letter agreeing to back 
you to the limit. 


Could you? 
STOUNDING? Yes! But it 
WAS done. And I'll tell you 


how. Here is the way it all came 
about. For a long time the directors 
of our company had felt the handicap 
of limited capital. We had business 


in sight running into a million dollars 
a month. But we couldn't finance 
this volume of sales. We simply had 
to get big backing, and that was all 
there was to it. 

Because of trade affiliations, one 
man—a great financier in New York 
— controlled the situation. Win him 
over and the rest was easy. But how 
to win him?—that was. the question. 
No less than five men and two women 
—all people of influence and reputa- 
tion—had tried. They were all re- 
pulsed—turned down cold and flat. 

You know how a thing of this sort 
grows on you and how bitter utter 
defeat is. Well, we were talking it 
over at a board meeting when one of 
our directors announced that he 
knew of only one man who could 
possibly put through the deal—a 
man by the name of Preston. 

So it was agreed that Preston was 
to be sounded out at luncheon the 
following day. He proved to be a fine 
type of American. At 34 years of age 
he had become president and ma- 
jority stockholder of a thriving 
manufacturing business rated at 
three-quarters of a million dollars. 

Preston was deeply interested, as 
anyone would be over the prospect 
of closing such a big deal. The direc- 
tor in question said casually, "Why 


How he does it is told in this amazing story. 


don't you run down to New York 
and take a shot at it, Preston?" 
Preston looked out of the window 
for a moment, and then quietly an- 
swered, "You're on." 


| WENT along with Preston sim- 
ply as a matter of form to repre- 
sent our interests. Aboard the 
10:25 train out of Chicago, we 
headed for the smoker and got to 
talking with the crowd there. 

Then I noticed something. Pres- 
ton had dominated them all. 
Everyone was eagerly hanging on 
his words, and looking at him with 
open admiration. No sooner would 
he stop talking than one of the 
men would start him up again. 
And as the men dropped off at 
stations along the way they gave 
Preston their cards, with pressing 
invitations to look them up. No 
doubt about it, Preston was THE 
man aboard that car. 

The colored porter, too, came 
under his sway. For that night, 
when the berths were being made 
up. the porter came unasked to 
Preston, told him that his berth 
was right over the car trucks, and 
insisted upon changing it to a more 
comfortable one. 

And so it went all the way to 
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New York. Everyone who met 
Preston took a great liking to him 
the instant he spoke. They seemed 
to be eager for his companionship 
—wanted to be with him every 
minute, openly admired him, and 
loaded him with favors. 

Even the usual haughty room 
clerk at the hotel showed 
a great interest in Preston’s 
welfare. He showered us 
with attention while a long 
line of people waited to 
register. 

The next morning we 
called on the great financier 
—the man who was so 
bitterly against us and had 
flatly turned down seven 
of our shrewd influential 
representatives. 

I waited in the reception 
room—nervous, restless, 
with pins and needles running up 
and down my spine. Surely Pres- 
ton would meet the same humil- 
iating fate? 

But no! In less than an hour 
out they came, the financier patting 
Preston on the shoulder in a father- 
ly sort of way. And then I heard 
the surprising words, “Come to see 
me as often as you can, Mr. Pres- 
ton, and remember that I'll back you 
lo the limit!" 


AT the hotel that night sleep 
wouldnt come. I couldn't 
get the amazing Preston out of my 
thoughts. What an irresistible 
power over men's minds he had. 
Didn't even have to ask for what 
he wanted! People actually com- 
peted for his attention, anticipated 
his wishes and eagerly met them. 
What a man! What power! . 
Then the tremendous possibilities 
of it all—think what could be done 
with such power! 

What was the secret? For secret 
there must be.. So the first thing 
next morning I hurried to Preston's 
room, told him my thoughts, and 
asked him the secret of his power. 

Preston laughed good-naturedly. 
“Nothing to it—I—well—that— 
is—’ he stalled. “I don't like to 
talk about myself, but I’ve sim- 
ply mastered the knack of talking 
convincingly, that’s all.” 


ee 


“At luncheon one 
shot at it, Preston?" And Preston answered, “You're on/" 


“But how did you get the 
knack?” I persisted. 

Preston smiled, and said, “Well, 
there’s an organization in New York 
that tells you exactly how to do it. 
It's amazing! There's really noth- 
ing to study. It’s mostly a knack 
which they tell you. You can learn 


of our directors said, why don't you run down to New York 


this Enadk in a few hours. And in 
less than a week it will produce 


definite results in your daily work. 

“Write to this organization—the Inde- 
pendent Corporation—and get their meth- 
od. They send it on free trial. I'll wager 
that in a few weeks from now you'll have 
a power over men which you never 
thought possible . . . but write and see for 
yourself." And that was all I could get 
out of the amazing Preston. 


WE I returned home I sent for the 
method Preston told me about. It 
opened my eyes and astounded me. Just 
how he had won over the financier was 
now as clear as day to me. I began to 
apply the method to my daily work, and 
soon I was able to wield the same remark- 
able power over men and women that 
Preston had. I don’t like to talk about 
my personal achievements any more than 
Preston does, but I'll say this: 

When you have acquired the knack of 
talking convincingly, it's easy to get peo- 
ple to do anything you want them to do. 
That's how Preston impressed those peo- 
ple on the train—how he got special at- 
tention from the hotel clerk—how he won 
over the financier—simply 
by talking convincingly. 

This knack of talking con- 
vincingly will do wonders for 
any manor woman. Most peo- 
ple are afraid to express their 
thoughts; they know the hu- £ 
miliation of talking to people 
and of being ignored with 
a casual nod or a "yes" or 


Independent Corporation 


thing you want them to do. And the 
beauty of it all is that they think they are 
doing it of their own free will. 

In committee meetings, or in a crowd 
of any sort you can rivet the attention of 
all when you talk. You can force them to 
accept your ideas. It helps wonderfully in 
writing business letters—enables you 
to write sales letters that amaze everyone 
by the big orders they pull in. 

: Then again it helps in social 
life. Interesting and convinc- 
ing talk is the basis of social 
success. At social affairs you'll 
always find that the convincing 
talker is the center of attrac- 
tion, and that people go out of 
their way to “make up” to him. 

Talk convincingly and no 
man—no matter who he is— 
will ever treat you with cold, 
unresponsive indifference. In- 
stead, you'll instantly get un- 
der his skin, make his heart 
glow and set fire to his enthu- 
siasms. Talk convincingly and 
any man—even a stranger— 
will treat you like an old pal 
and will literally take the shirt off his 
back to please you. 

You can gel anything you want if you 
know how to talk convincingly. You've no- 
ticed that in business ability alone won't 
get you much. Many a man of real ability, 
who cannot express himself well, is often 
outdistanced by a man of mediocre ability 
who knows how to talk convincingly. 
There's no getting away from it, to get 
ahead—merely to hold your own—to get 
what your ability entitles you to, you've 
got to know how to talk convincingly! 


and lake a 


HE. method Preston told me about is 

Dr. Law’s “Mastery of Speech," pub- 
lished by the Independent Corporation. 
Such confidence have the publishers in the 
ability of Dr. Law’s method to make you a 
convincing talker that they will gladly 
send it to you wholly on approval. 

You needn’t send any money—not a 
cent. Merely mail the coupon, or write a 
letter, and the complete Course, “Mastery 
of Speech,” will be sent you by return 
mail, all charges prepaid. If you are not 
entirely satisfied with it, send it back 
any time within five days after you 
receive it and you will owe nothing. 


“At social affairs you'll always find that the | 
convincing talker is the center of attraction. 


Publishers of the Independent Weekly 
9 


“ ” Dept. L-1212 119 W. 40th St New York 
no." But when you can talk Please send me Dr, Frederick Houk Law's Mastery of Speech,” a 
4 : MN 5 Course in Business Talking and Publio Speaking in eight lessons. 
convincingly, it's different. will either remail the Course to you within five days after its receipt, 
or send you $5 in full payment of the Course. 


When you talk people listen 
and listen eagerly. You can 
get people to do almost any- 


Address 


Name.. 
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Che SMILE CAR 


Touring Cars 
Roadsters 
Sedans 


122 Inch Wheelbase 
45 Horsepower 


Miss VIOLET HEMING 
of "Three Faces East”— 


NETA 


MILES 


The American Magazine 


Motoring has a new meaning for owners 


of the AMERICAN Balanced Six. 


Cradled in comfort and security over the 
balanced AMERICAN chassis you ride with 
a new sense of ease and satisfaction. For 
the first time you experience the complete 
joy of motoring. 


Due to the scientific distribution of 
weight, which is the outstanding charac- 
teristic of this Balanced Six, the load is di- 
vided over each of the four wheels almost 
to the fraction of a pound. The chassis is 
not underweighted at the rear nor over- 
weighted at the front. Each wheel carries 
an equal share of the load—with an effect 
upon the riding qualities of the car that is 
little short of amazing. 

At all speeds and under all conditions of travel 
the AMERICAN holds the road as no other car 
does. There is no slip—no sidesway when you 
take sharp turns. No skidding in ticklish places. 
It fairly hugs the roadbed. . 

For this reason the AMERICAN is known, 
wherever it goes, as the Smile Car. 


Behind the wheel of this Balanced Six in all 
truth the Miles become Smiles. Trouble never 
sits as your companion. In city traffic or on the 
open road you are equally at ease. 


Your AMERICAN will not fail you. 
AMERICAN MOTORS CORPORATION 


FACTORY: PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


ERICAN 


AMER “Balanc 
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ed Six, 


SMILES 


Look at Your Letters 
Before Mailing Them 


(Continued from page 15) 


a source of danger, not only to themselves, 
but to other mail as well. 

The best remedy for “lump letters ” is 
—don’t do it; use a box. Coins will work 
out of an envelope even when it has never 
gone through a canceling machine. 
money order costs so little that the send- 
ing of coins in a letter is indefensible any- 
how. The other small articles which are 
so often enclosed with letters are usually 
something that is wanted quickly in con- 
nection with the message and, for such 
things, there may be some excuse. "The 
best way to mail them, however, is to 
wrap them in enough paper to make a 
good Lig lump, and in that way the char- 
acter of the enclosure will be noticed by 
the clerk, who will dutifully cancel and 
postmark such a letter with the hand 
stamp. Don’t forget it—if there must be 
a lump in a letter, make it big. 


r IS an odd fact that people quite fre- 
quently confuse the registered and the 
ial delivery mail. e would think 

at ahs names of the two classes of mail 


ould be self-explanatory, the registered 
mail for safety and the special 4 elivery 
for quick delivery; but it isn't. Scarcely 


a day goes by that some otherwise in- 
telligent person does not come to the 
registry window to register a letter, with 
the fond delusion that the registration 
will shoot it home a little faster. And, 
just as often, they ask for a special 
delivery stamp because they are sending 
a ten-dollar bill and want it to be safe. 

There is absolutely no reason for this 
confusion. The only ways in which the 
two services are alike are that both cost 
ten cents and both must be signed for 
upon delivery. The registry service is 
slow and sure, the special delivery quick,’ 
but no safer than ordinary mail. T he 
watchword of the registry system is 

“safety,” while that of the special de- 
livery is “speed.” 

The registered mail travels more slowly 
than the ordinary mail. This is because 
every person who handles a registered 
article is required to give and i par a 
receipt for it. If it has to be transferred 
to another railroad, in most cases it must 
go through the office at the junction of 
transfer, while ordinary mail is put into 
a pouch which is directly transferred to 
the other railroad. Still another source 
of register delay is the rule forbidding 
their enclosure in pouches which are 
catried in Hune that carry no railwa 
postal clerks. ne can see that all of 
these matters are d to slow down the 
travel of registers. 

But they are surely safe. I have heard 
rumors of registers that were lost, but I 
don't know anything about it; I don't 
want to know. pend lost a register, and 
I do not know anyone in the service who 
has had that misfortune. The system is 
so perfect that they simply don't lose 
them and, as theft would inevitably be 
traced directly to the thief, a register is 
the last thing on earth that a clerk would 
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Practice 
Putting on- 


WEED TIRE CHAIN 
in the Garage | 


It only takes a few moments to attach 
No jack re- 
Practice 
makes perfect. No danger of injury to tires. 


them when you know how. 
quired. Study the directions. 


att] 
ib — 
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HE careful driver regularly gives his car “the once over" every few 
days before he takes it out of the garage. He gives a turn or two 
to the grease cups— tests out the brakes, sees that there is a suffi- 

cient supply of oil, water and gasoline and that the batteries are 


in good condition, etc. 


By so doing he is assured, barring accidents, 


that he will have no trouble on the road. But— 


HOW few there are that pay the slightest attention 
to the proper method of attaching Weed Tire Chains 


Rain comes on, the road and pavements 
suddenly become slippery and treacherous 
—the car slips or skids—the Weed 
Chains, carried in nearly every tool box, 
are hauled out and a hundred to one the 
driver has only a hazy idea how to 
attach them. He fumbles around, gets 
hot under the collar and falsely accuses 
them of being a nuisance. 


Women drivers are very numerous now- 
adays. They are driving out into the 
country over all sorts of roads— they 
surely need protection against the dangerous 
skid. How many of them know how to 
put on Weed Chains? Have you ever 
instructed your wife, your sister or your 
daughter? 


The directions for attaching Weed 
Chains are simple yet most important. 


Avoid annoyances on the road—learn 
how easy it is to put them on correctly 
—-practice in the garage and give the 
women instruction. It will amply repay 
you in security, satisfaction and comfort. 


Printed instructions for attaching 
Weed Chains are packed in every 
bag—If you desire a copy write 
us and we will gladly mail it to you. 


Weed Chains are also made to meet 
the demand for an efficient traction and 
anti-skid device for trucks equipped with 
single and dual solid tires or with the 
very large pneumatic tires. They are so 
constructed that they satisfactorily meet 
the requirements of heavy truck service 
in mud, sand or snow. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT Ne// CONNECT ICUT 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 


Largest Chain Manufacturers 


in the World 


The Complete Chain Line — All Types, All Sizes, All Finishes — From Plumbers’ Safety 
Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain 


General Sales Office: Grand Central Terminal, New York City 


District Sales Offices: Boston Chicago 


Philadelphia 


Pittsburg Portland, Ore. San Francisco 
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Observe these three 
fundamentals 


Lay chains over wheel 
with hooks toward rear, 
and tuck: the slack under 
front part of wheel. 


Start ear forward just 
enough to run over slack 


Hook chains as tightly 
as possible by hand. 


Do Not Anchor 
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The PACKARD 


System of 
LUBRICATION 


TO INSURE the HIGH QUALITY 
of TRANSPORTATION to which 
PACKARD OWNERS are Accustomed 


T is a fixed Packard principle 
that price is incident to qual- 
ity. Price advances in Packard 

cars are never made for any other 
reason than to maintain the high- 
est standards. 


It used to be the fashion among 
manufacturers to think that qual- 
ity was a matter of materials—to 
think that it could be maintained 
solely by purchasing high grade 
steel and lumber and fittings. 

The Packard people have always 
held that the spirit of the artisan 
is equally important and are 
confident that the advantage the 
Packard owner gets in the per- 
formance of his car is largely a 
matter of the quality of workman- 
shipandthespiritofthe workman. 


v P? 


A Packard price advance is in- 
teresting to the present Packard 
owner because it draws attention 


to the cash value of his invest- 
ment in transportation, 


We know of no motor car 
which brings today such a high 
percentage of its purchase price 
on the used car market. 

Men whose first fine cars were 
used Packards will tell you that 
there is little gamble in such a 
purchase—less than in many an 
ordinary car fresh from the hands 
of its manufacturer. 


*" v 


To men about to purchase 
Packards, a price advance merely 
emphasizes the small percentage 
the first cost of their Packard is 
to the value of the transportation 
delivered. 


When they buy a Packard they 
are buying the highest grade of 
motor car transportation. 


They are buying the nerve rest 


which comes from traveling in 
the utmost comfort. 

They are buying the true saving 
which comes from having speedy, 
reliable transportation at their. 
call for business or pleasure. 


And they are buying fifty thou- 
sand, a hundred thousand miles 
of such transportation, more if 
they wish, without the necessity 
for another initial investment. 


Always with the highest pos- 
sible used-car value to be cashed 
in at any time. 

Becausethe miles arebuiltin the 
Packard ready for the new man to 
use when the firstownergivesitup. 


Packard representatives are al- 
ways glad to talk about the true 
value of motor transportation 
whether you are ready to purchase 
or not. You will find a call at 
Packard headquarters interesting 
and profitable. 


“Ask the Man Who Owns One” 
PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY . - Detroit 
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steal. Barring destruction of mail in a 
wreck, there is not one chance in a million 
for a register to be lost; it is positively the 
safest transportation under the sun. 

, On the other hand, the special de- 
livery is given no extra service what- 
ever beyond that of quick delivery when 
it reaches its destination. Perhaps it is 
worth mentioning that special delivery 
letters are always tied on top of letter 
packages where the stamps will show, so 
that, in case of wreck or delay, they may 
be worked first and hurried on. In large 
offices there are special delivery windows 
where specials are mailed, and in this 
manner they are hurried into the mail 
instantly, without waiting their turn of an 
hour or so in the working of the ordinary 
mail. All these items tend to speed up the 
special delivery article to a remarkable 
degree, so that, next to the telegraph or 
telephone, it is the quickest method of 
communication to be found. 

From this anyone can readily see what 
a bad mistake it would be to register an 
article which the sender desires to hurry 
through, for the very act of registering it 
slows its speed of travel: And, as the 

ostofice department does not agree to 
indemnify the loser of special delivery 
mail, it is just as bad a mistake to put a 
special stamp upon a valuable letter. 

here is really not the slightest grounds 
for confusing the two kinds of service, and 
I sincerely hope that the explanation I 
have ade will help to destroy this con- 
fusion. 

The war uncovered a great many 
different kinds of patriots, but none of 
them can compare in pure philanthropy 
with the person who puts ten cents extra 
postage on a letter and mails it without 
indicating upon the envelope the kind of 
service he deste: He simply makes a 
present to Uncle Sam of the extra ten 
cents. If he would write “registered 
mail” upon the envelope, and it bore his 
return address, the letter would be 
registered or, if he wrote "special de- 
livery” immediately under the extra 
stamps, it would be given special delivery 
service, but when mailed without any 
endorsement whatever, it is marked 
“Found in the Ordinary Mail" and sent 
through as a common letter. 

The best way of mailing a register is to 
take it to the registry window and get a 
receipt for it. If there is any istae in 
its make-up, the clerk on duty will un- 
cover it and it will be corrected. In like 
manner, the best plan in sending a special 
delivery is to go to the post office and get 
a regular special delivery stamp, which is 
not good for anything else but special 
delivery. This stamp insures absolutely 
the sort of service desired. 


NOTHER error which sometimes 
proves costly in dollars and cents is 

the mistake of putting the return address 
in a prominent place on a parcel. Clerks 
working parcels often handle them at the 
rate of thirty or forty per minute. They 
give just one glance at the address, and 
in that hasty glance they pick out the 
most prominent address upon the package 
as the right one to use. If 1t happens to be 
the return address, the package goes, or 
at least starts, right back to the sender. 
The fact that the word “From” is put 
before this prominent address does not 
help much, for the clerk's hasty glance 


Every Day Is Rex Top Weather 


Cold and snow and steady rain 
never keep the garage door 


locked where the: Rex-topped 
car is housed. 


The warmth and protection af- 
' forded by the Rex All-Seasons 
Top invites the uninterrupted 
use of this snug and sheltering 
car in cold and stormy weather. 


And in summer, when days are 
hot and sultry, the permanent 
deck and rear section provide a 
shield against scorching sun and 
swirling dust. 


Your dealer is now showing new 
cars, Rex-equipped. They give 
the comfort and protection that 


most people want at a price most 
people feel they canafford to pay. 


Touring cars and roadsters, now 
in service, can also be inexpen- 
sively changed into sightly se- 
dans and coupes by the installa- 


tion of a Rex All-Seasons Top. 


The Rex All-Seasons Top is 
specially designed and built for 
the make of car on which it is 
applied. It is good looking, well 
fitting, and moderately priced. 


REX MANUFACTURING CO. 
Connersville, Indiana 


Manufactured under license in Canada by: 
Carriage Factories, Ltd., Orillia, Ont.,Can. 


There is a Rex All-Seasons Top that is 


specially d 
following 


ned and built for each of the 
of touring cars and roadsters: 


ALL-SEASONS TOP 


MANUFACTURED AND LICENSED 
UNDER OUR OWN BASIC PATENTS 
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Delta Spot-Flashlight 
2 Lights in 1 


"ol : 
I gives double service — a 
diffused light, illuminating the 
surroundings and combined with 1t 

an Intense searchlight beam of 200 to 

300 feet. Both work atsametime. Delta 

lights have improved click-switch and 

other electrical and mechanical im- 

provements. Costs no more than others 


AT DEALER’S—Or Send Us $2 
for 2 Cell Flashlight No. 102 


for these Knurled Bands 


-i 


World's Standard Bétterles and Electric Lamps for 
Hand Use, Bicycles, Boats, Buggies, Etc. 
IBRE MODELS 
Prices with battery postpaid 


No. 100—2 cell baby 
tubular |... . s x $1.35 

lo. 1 cell standard 1.70 

o. —2 cel 


miners. 2. 

o. 108—3 cell standard 

tubular |... s . « . 
No. 104—8 cell tubular. 2.25 
All Nickeled Models 
No. 201—2 cell tubular .$1.85 
No. 202—2 cell miners i: s 

o. 203—8 cel] tubular. 2.25 

o. 204—3 cell miners . 2.78 
In Canada and west of Rockies 
slightly higher. 


with 

$359 Fatt 

teries 

Red No. 10 

Delta Lantern 

heavy doty— 
NN 


uses 2 No. 
dry batteries 


Batteries 
art nac 


SPOT- LIGHT 


FLASHLIGHT 


Why not be upto date and know the new words || 


and how fo pronounce them correctly? 


AUTOMOBILE. 
convertible 
crank case 


AIRCRAFT 
empennage 
1 backswept 
calibrate Albatros landaulet- 
blighty squadron cyclecar 


‘The Supreme Authority, 
WEBSTER'S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


fourth arm 
camouflage 


DICTIONARY 


contains answers to 
new words and hundreds of thousands of 
other words. Where else is this infor- 
mation to be found? 

To-Day Facts are demanded as never 
before. Exact information is indispensible. 
Hundreds of thousands of people in all 
walks of life use, profit from, and enjoy 
this vast fund of information. 

Are YOU equipped to win ? 


Write forspecimen pages. 
FREE Pocket maps if 
American 


dlc og 
G.&C. Merriam Co., X 
Springfield, Mess., U.S.A. 
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usually overlooks that “From.” I knew 
of one package which came back to our 
own office five times before we finally 
scratched the prominent return address 
in disgust, and sent it out again. 

It cost the moving picture people a nice 
little piece of money to learn this weak- 
ness of postal clerks. When they first 
began to use the mails in shipping their 
films, they pasted an address label upon 
the film box and this label featured their 
own name and address. in big caps, while 
the name of the exhibitor to whom the 
film was being shipped was typewritten. 

In spite of the "To" and "From," 
clerks picked the big prominent address 
for the' forwarding one, and the film 
would get started back to the film ex- 
change instead of going on to the exhibit- 
or. The exhibitor would have no show 
that day and would lose his profits. The 
exchange would lose the film rental, and 
all because the film company failed to 
play the game by the rules. Don't depend 
upon a “To” or a “From” to get your 
parcel through correctly, that is, if your 
return address is made most prominent. 
Clerks work too rapidly always to catch 
those little things, and they depend upon 
the good judgment of the sender to place 
the Drrring address most prominently 
upon the parcel. 


T TAKES the big business firm to 

make the expensive mistakes; they 
mail so much more stuff than the general 
public, and they hire to prepare this mail 
the cheapest and most care-free labor on 
earth—the modern office boy. Mail 
which carries the fate of business worth 
thousands of dollars is trusted to his care, 
and when his work is finished he is allowed 
to gallop off to the post office without the 
slightest inspection of the job. What 
could you expect but mistakes? A hungry 
boy thinking of supper—a big lot of 
letters to stamp and seal—no one to in- 
spect it—can you get a better combina- 
tion than that for the production of 
errors? 

And he surely makes them. One of his 
favorites is to hurry through his sealin 
and stamping, using too much water and 
laying the letters together when damp. 
When he reaches the office, a large num- 
ber of these letters are stuck together. 
The clerks at the office take these letters 
and start them through the cancelin 
machine. They go through by twos and 
threes and fives. The twos and threes do 
not hurt materially, but when six or 
eight of these letters start through the 
machine at the same time the machine has 
very slight chance to escape damage and 
the letters none at all. After a machine 
has Fletcherized a bunch of letters in this 
way they are mighty poor reading. The 
only thing that prevents this accident 
from happening every day is the extreme 
watchfulness of the clerks, and much of 
this watchful zeal may be attributed to 
their fear that the machine will be 
damaged and bring down upon their de- 
voted heads all the horrors of hand- 
stamping. If your letter is ever stamped 
“Damaged by Canceling Machine," you 
may be very sure that the accident was 
not caused by the carelessness of the 
clerk, for in his eyes the machine is a pal 
that would be worth its weight in eod if 
it weighed a ton—he will never risk any 
damage to it. 


These office boys’ "stickers" are guilty 
upon still another count. When but two 
letters stick together, it makes a very 
mean thing to catch, i. e., the clerk will 
handle those two letters as one and never 
dream that he is handling two. Try as he 
will, no one can invent any scheme for 
detecting these "stickers." The most 
patient care is a failure, now and then one 
will slip by. One of these stickers mailed 
at New York City for Boston might easily 
be stuck beneath a letter addressed to 
Portland, Oregon. In that case, if the 
clerk fails to catch the sticker, the Boston 
letter gallops all the way to Portland 
before it is discovered. Just suppose that 
the. Boston letter was for the purpose of 
canceling a big order of shoes which could 
be bought much cheaper elsewhere. While 
the letter is traveling to Oregon and back, 
the shoe order might be filled, and hard 
feeling and bitterness created which 
would mean business loss to both firms. 
And the big bosses of both firms would 
curse the postal service instead of cursing 
themselves for failure to inspect the office 
boy’s work. 


THIS inspection of the office boy’s 
work will catch much more costl 
errors than that of the “stickers.” It 
will catch the failure to stamp, and the 
short-postage letter. It hurts a business 
man worse to pay two cents postage due 
than to lose five dollars at poker. I sup- 
pose that it is because he feels that the 
two cents due is a sneaking trick, which 
makes him pay something that is not his 
rightful debt. One thing sure, it makes 
him angry, and he is not nearly so likel 
to do business with the firm which sends 
him the postage-due letter as he was be- 
fore. Many a prospective buyer has been 
soured by the office boy’s failure to put 
on proper postage. I’ve seen it work—I 
know. Another error that inspection 
would catch is that of incomplete address 
or lack of address. Still another is the 
failure to keep separate the registered and 
special delivery mail, so that they may be 
presented in a special manner for the 
special attention they deserve. 

Are not these matters worth a short 
careful inspection by the office manager? 
It seems to me that they are. Every one 
of these errors I have mentioned cost 
money; the price of inspection is dirt 
cheap compared to their cost. Further- 
more, the satisfaction of efficiency is 
worth a great deal, and the respect which 
a firm's efficiency creates in other quarters 
is worth good money. It may be true that 
a week after inspection is established in 
an office the mistakes will stop; but you 
may be very sure that if the work of in: 
specon stops and the boy does not know 
that his work will be inspected, the old 
mistakes will begin again. A few minutes 
of the office manager’s time daily, de- 
voted to the inspection of the office boy’s 
work, will yield a yearly harvest so rich 
that the firm will count that office 
manager a treasure beyond price. 

Another mistake of the office man- 
ager is his inclination to get along 
without an intimate knowledge of the 
peu service, from mailing to delivery. 

f I were managing a large business, I 
should want an office manager who knew 
the mail service. Let me illustrate the 
value of this knowledge by a little story. 
One day I was called to the post-office 
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0f truck tires 
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“D URING the past seven years I have used several standard makes 
but I have never found 


any to compare in durability 


with Goodyear Solid Tires. After a M aep 3 of the regular agy 
as 


trips made, I 


am positive that a set of six 


traveled 132,51 


miles thus far on a truck hauling materials to road construction work. 
Another set has gone 75,000 miles to date.” —Mr. Bert C. Wells, 
Owner, Wells Transfer Co., 22 Bayliss St., Grand Rapids, Michigan 


This photograph shows part of a set of 
six Goodyear Solid Tires which are among 
the oldest of these tires still running. 


The owner, whose statement appears 
here, calls attention to the trips, averag- 
ing 25 miles each, which they made four 
times per day for 23 months and eight 
times per 24 hours for 15 months, affirm- 
ing that, thus far, these Goodyear Solid 
Tires have covered the almost incredible 
distance of 132,519 miles. 


Still carrying huge loads of sand, gravel 
and rock from pits to road construction 
work, now about 20 miles distant, all 
these veteran Goodyear Solid Tires offer, 
to close examination, treads which are 
decidedly well preserved. . 


Mr. Wells also points to another set of six 


GOOD; 


Goodyear Solid Tires which, although 
they have delivered 75,000 miles since 
December 17, 1916, are still strong and 
smooth, the rear treads remaining 1% 
inches thick and the front treads 134 
inches thick—with live rubber. 


Of course it should be noted, whenever 
Goodyear Solid Tires range from 25,000 
miles to past 100,000 miles of service, that 
these high scores usually are assisted im- 
portantly by such tire care as is given or 
advised by Goodyear Truck Tire Service 
Stations. 


The big system of hundreds of such 
stations, covering the country, is a very 
tangible and permanent part of the Good- 
year program which aims at delivering 
through Goodyear Solid Tires the utmost 
mileage of which rubber is capable. 
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HE Studebaker LIGHT-SIX is a beautiful light-weight car 

of 119-inch wheelbase, with ample room for five adult pas- 

sengers. The smooth, steady pull of its perfected 50-horse- 
power motor—its life and snap—gives you every assurance of a 
car ready for any emergency. 


Its light-weight—and it is one of the lightest six-cylinder cars on 
the market—and perfect balance contribute to low gasoline con- 
sumption with remarkably high tire mileage. 


Ask any Studebaker dealer for a demonstration. 
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window to meet a representative of Swift 
& Company. One look showed me that. 
he was a “live wire.” His request was 
that Swift & Company’s order letters be 
sent to connect Chi. Mon. & Cin. Tr. 16. 
* But we have a direct train to Chicago,” 
I demurred. “Why risk this connection 
at Frankfort with Monon 16?” 

Then he explained a matter which had 
entirely escaped my attention. He had 
learned that Monon 16 made a pouch for 
the Stock Yards Station which was put 
off near the station as the train was going 
into Chicago, and this made it possible 
for Swift & Company to get the mail from 
that train before eight o'clock. Our own 
direct train carried all their mail to the 
Union Station, from which the Swift & 
Company Mail had to be sent to the 
Stock Yards by car, arriving after ten 
o'clock—too late for that day's shipment. 
Those two or three hours there in the 
morning meant a shipping day to Swift 
& Company. 

The man knew what he wanted, and he 
got it. The order letters from his agent 
went through as he requested, and a big 
lot of expensive telegraphing was elimi- 
nated. This knowledge of the service was 
worth all that money to Swift & Com- 
pany. It is worth good money to any 
office manager. 

Take, for example, just one little item, 
the evening rush. The office manager 
would not go into a barber shop on a 
Saturday evening for a hair-cut, and he 
probably would not fight his way through 
a shoe-sale crowd to buy a pair of shoes, 
but he will save his letters all day long and 
dump them a//—ALL—into the office 
right in the busiest part of the day. We 
postal men spend our lives studying how 
to avoid making mistakes, but we make 
them, and the most of them are made 
right in the hurry and press of this eve- 
ning rush. When the electric light is 
glistening and the letters are flying “on 
high,” that is when “Ia” looks like “La,” 
Col like Cal, Me like Mo or Md, and Miss 
like Mass. That is when the letters for 
Pittsburgh, Tenn., get into the Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., box and the Cleveland, Okla., 
get into the Cleveland, Ohio. 

But the shrewd manager gets a good 
heavy mailing of letters into the office at 
noon, and another at three r. M. He 
knows about this evening rush, and he 
avoids it as much as possible. He knows 
the mail service and, in most cases, re- 
quires his stenographers to write state 
names in full in addresses. All these 
things get better service, and that better 
service counts in dollars and cents to the 
firm whose mail he prepares. 


JUST one more item, and we will let the 
office manager rest. Whenever a big 
firm prepares a large mail “ad,” they pay 
an advertising manager a good salary to 
prepare it; they pay for good paper and 
good printing; they pay for up-to-date 
lists of people to whom they may send 
their *ad;" they pay for all kinds of serv- 
ice in getting it ready for the mails. All 
this is very commendable, but there is 
just one item which they overlook that is 
more important than all of these things 
put together. 

This item is the superintendent. of 
mails of their own office. A conference 
with him does not cost a cent, and he can 
give them more pointers in five minutes 


about the make-up of their ad than any 
outside man can show them in a week. 
He knows in an instant whether a piece 
of mail of a certain appearance will be 
received with respect or disgust; he can 
advise about the use of pre-canceled 
stamps; he can advise about addressing 
systems that will get better service at less 
cost; he can advise about shape, size and 
weight in such a way that hundreds of 
dollars can be saved, and thousands of 
dollars more business gained. He works 
gladly and freely and without price to 
make the mail “ad” a success, and he is 
always ready and willing and anxious to 
do it. The firm that overlooks him in the 
preparation of a mail “ad” is simpl 
throwing away a free service which will 
make them more money at less cost. 

If I were writing this article merely to 
be finding fault, P could go on and on 
naming minor errors "too numerous to 
mention.” 


to give a plain, simple remedy for them. 
The ground has been fairly well covered 
and Í shall make mention of no other 
mistakes. But before closing this article 
I want to assure you that, no matter 
whether you are a great business man 
mailing the papers of a million-dollar deal 
or an ignorant foreigner writing for a job, 
any error which you may make will be 
corrected if it is possible for human 
ability to reach it. There is something 
about the postal service which gets into 
a man’s blood, and breeds a loyalty and 
devotion that is hardly understandable 
from the common viewpoint. In other 
industries there is a noticeable inclination 
of the common workman to think that 
the success of the business is the boss’s 
affair. The only place that any such 
spirit as that can be found in the postal 
service is in the very new man, and he 
soon gets over it. Any emergency or any 
irregularity will be grasped and met by 
the first person who discovers it and, 
oftentimes, whether he is “ paid for it” or 
not. Let me tell you a little story to 
illustrate this matter. 


CERTAIN clerk in the New York 

City post office worked from 4:00 
P. M. until midnight, the heaviest hours 
of the day. As he worked in the parcel- 
post department, it may safely be reck- 
oned that he was pretty med when he 
left for home at midnight. At Ninety- 
sixth Street, he bought a morning paper 
and, as his car went on, he read ela 
peculiarly atrocious bomb explosion at 
Atlanta, Georgia. The bomb had gone 
through the mail and had exploded when 
opened. 

Instantly, he remembered a number of 
packages that he had handled that night 
—all of them sealed and addressed to 
prominent persons. There were certain 
similarities between these packages he had 
handled and the one at Atlanta. Perhaps 
those packages back there at the post 
office were bombs. Was that his business? 
He was tired and sleepy. He had done a 
little more than his duty already. He 
had already given the service all the time 
for which he was paid. Why should he go 
back to the office on suspicion and throw 
away the precious hours of sleep and rest 
before him? . 

But at One Hundred and ‘lenth Street 
he turned back. He reported to the 


But my purpose has been to | 
put before you the most costly errors, and | 
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Cant Puncture 
No Blow Out 


NoTube . 
No Trouble 


Easy Riding 
as a Pneumatic 


Users tell of almost unbelievable records of 
mileage covering 2, 3 or 4 years of gruelling 
service on passenger cars, light deliveries and 
trucks. 

These wonderful tires just wear and wear and 
wear. They go until they are nothing but 
shreds, and then they keep going—without 
punctures, blowouts or expense. 

No trip is interrupted, no delivery is delayed 
on account of tire trouble. 


30 x 3, 30 x 3%, 31 x 4 Sizes 


have proved themselves the most economical 
tires on the market. 

Equip your car with Dayton Airless tires and drive 
where you please—when you please—regardless of 
tacks, nails, broken glass or rough rutty roads. 
You'll have no tire repair bills, delay or expense. 
You'll save energy; you'll save money. 


Write for Booklet and Prices 


If you want to get the greatest tire value for your money 
write for free booklet and prices. Or if you want to know 
how to build up a profitable tire business mail the coupon. 


The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 34 
Dayton, Ohio 


Also makers of the famous 
Dayton Thoroughbred Cord 
and Fabric Tires 


The Dayton Rub- 
ber Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 34 Dayton, Ohio 
Please send me without obliga- 
tion booklet, prices arid more in- 
formation on Dayton Airless tires 
as follows: 


...- Passenger Cars 
. Light Delivery Cars 


2o Dealer's Proposition 


Addr sai si icones aye 
TOW) 2283599919 eee 
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Confidence 


—it is more than 50% of the game in 
golf. And every true golfer knows this. 
It is on the green that Confidence 
comes most completely into its own. 
Then, if ever, your nerves must be true. 
Nothing breeds Confidence of shot 
more surely than Confidence in your 
ball. A few yards of distance may 
make no difference—but the touch for a 
putt must be perfect. 
d this is something we have remem- 
bered in bringing out a ball on which, 
with Confidence, we could put the name of 


We back this ball with our seputalion 
pda itself is backed by aay grt | 
an enviable experience in the ||] | 
manufacture of “golf clubs of a quality 
> that cannot be s R 
And so—with Confidence—we say to 
Golfers: Just try a MACGREGOR Ball. 
Complete Golf Catalog Free. 


THE CRAWFORD, 
McGREGOR & 
CANBY CO. 

Golf Desk 12, DAYTON, OHIO 


Worth Many Times Its Cost 


Easy access to the drivers seat with plenty 
of room for comfortable movement in en- 
tering or leaving your car is what a Neville 
Steering Wheel provides. 
Why spend bundreds of dollars for a motor car and 
suffer discomfort and inconvenience getting in and 
out of the drivers seat, when a few dollars more for 
an adjustable Neville Steering Wheel "gv eight 
inches more room--add to your comfort and pleasure 
and save its cost in wear and'tear of clothes? 
Neville Wheels are standard equipment in various 
models of Dodge, Haynes, Elgin, Liberty, Kissel 
and Gray-Dort cars. ey are a proven product— 
mechanically perfect —dependable—casily installed 
—easily operated. 
The NevilleSteering Wheel is an automobile necessity 
ou want, need and can afford, There is a Neville 
heel for every make of car. 
If your dealer hasn't them, send us his name, and we 
will see that you are supplied. Write for booklet 


The Neville Steering Wheel & Mfg. Company 
139-140 Beaubien Street Detroit, Michigan 
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proper.official, and an inspector was called 
out of bed. The whole world knows the 
result. These packages, addressed to 
prominent le, all contained bombs of 
peculiarly devilish ingenuity, and there is 
no question that the clerk’s loyalty and 
unselfishness saved a number of valuable 
lives. 

The name of this man was Charles 
Kaplan, and you may be very sure that 
we postal men are proud of him. But we 
like to think that his devotion and loyalty 
is typical of the spirit which animates the 


whole service. We like to feel, and we do 
feel, that if any of us were put to the 
test we would respond to the call of duty 
as cheerfully as he did. That is why I 
said a moment ago that you need not fear 
that your error will go uncorrected if it is 
humanly possible to correct it. When you 
mail a letter, you are calling into operation 
the greatest organization and system that 
the mind of man has ever invented. Give 
your letter that care and attention which 
a decent respect of that great system de- 
mands, and we'll do the rest. 


"WATCH Out for Counterfeit Bills and Coins!” is the title of an ar- 
ticle next month by John E. Wilkie, who was Chief of the Secret Serv- 
ice Division of the Government for sixteen years. Mr. Wilkie not 
only tells some exciting stories of counterfeiters, but also explains 
what a person should do if he finds a counterfeit in his possession 


Allegheny 


(Continued from page 13) 


livelier fishes rose as promptly to the lure! 
The long package was an engine and the 
cars it pulled triumphantly around a cir- 
cular track. That bit of roadbed would 
be the scene of many a calamitous wreck, 
no doubt. Soldiers were in the big flat 
box, both prancing cavalry and plodding 
troops afoot. 

hat was in the oblong box of gray 
cardboard? Bruce tried to remember, 
failed, and took the box from the drawer. 
Removing the cover he discovered a white 
rabbit with pink glass eyes and long pink- 
lined ears. Now, where did that come 
from? He hadn't bought it. 
Julia’s things,” he thought, as he re- 
membered dat she had shopped with him 
one morning. 

He lifted the rabbit from the box and 
examined it. From its furry stomach a 
key protruded unobtrusively. This key 
he proceeded to wind. 

The effect on the white rabbit was 
electrical. It kicked madly until he set 
it on the desk and released it, whereupon 
it hopped briskly across the blotting pad, 
banged into a paper weight and caromed 
against the ink well. 

“Hey, look out!” yelled Bruce. His 


' warning was unheeded. The white rab- 


bit plunged its head into the ink well, and 
kicked frantically. 

Bruce rescued the rabbit and held it at 
arm's length until its kicking became a 
of the limbs and at last 
ceased altogether. Then he bore it to a 
wash basin and let a water faucet remove 
the signs of its unfortunate experience. 
He dried the rabbit’s head and whiskers 
with absorbent cotton and was replacing 
it in its box when someone knocked at 
the side door of the consulting-room, 
which led directly to the street. Bruce 
put the box on the desk, went to the door 
and opened it. 

Mose shuffled into the room. He re- 
moved his hat with one hand, the 
other hand he held within his half-opened 
coat. 

“Evenin’, Doctuh,” said he. 

“Good evening,” said Bruce. “What’s 
the matter, hurt your arm?” 


“One of 


“No, suh," said Mose, “nuthin’ wro 
wid me." He shuffled his feet ad 
coughed uneasily. 

* Well, what is it? What do you want?" 

“Doctuh, please suh. Is you a animal 
doctuh?" 

“You mean a veterinary. No, I'm not 
a veterinary." 

“You don't nevah tend animals?" 

“No; I never attend animals.” 

Mose blinked thoughtfully over this 
statement, .moved toward the door, 
halted and turned. “I looked thoo the 
window when Im passin'," he said 
significantly. “That’s how I happen in." 


HE look of accusation which ac- 
companied the words could not be 
ignored. “What are you trying to get at, 
anyway?" asked the now puzzled Bruce. 
ose advanced a firm step. “If you 
ain’ tendin’ a rabbit when I look dio 
that window jus’ now, what is you doin’?” 
The light of understanding broke upon 
Bruce. The corners of his mouth twitched, 
but the earnestness of his: questioner re- 
strained him from unseemly hilarity. 

“I see," he said gravely. “Well, here's 
your rabbit.” He tock the white rabbit 
from its box and held it cut for inspection. 
“It’s a toy for my little son—Christmas, 
you know.” 

Mose blinked at the rabbit for a mo- 
ment. "Sure fooled me," he admitted 
finally. “Thought I seen him a-kickin' 
and a-squirmin' . .." 

"You did," said Bruce, and gave the 
key a half turn. 

At the first convulsive movement of the 
rabbit, there shot from Mose's coat a 
round little, fierce little head, its pink 
mouth wide, its eyes flaming, its forehead 
wrinkled with rage. It was apparent 
that the son of Thunder and White Rose 
disapproved of rabbits and would do 
battle with this one. 

y “Good lord!” said Bruce. “How old is 
e? 

“Can’t rightly say. I ain’ had him 
long,” Mose contested. “Look like he’s 
mighty young. ou be so kin’ and la 
dat rabbit away, Bostik, please.” r 
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OAKLAND OWNERS BEPORT RETURNS OF FROM 
18 vO 2$ MILES PER GALLON OF GASOLINM 
AND Eom 8,000 TO 12,000 miLES ON TRES 


——a € ———— À—nÓ—a€— ÜÀ P HE M 
‘THIS NEW OAKLAND SENSIBLE SIX FOUR DOOR SEDAN IS POWERED WITH THE FAMOUS 44-HORSEPOWER OVERHEAD-VALVE OAKLAND ENGINE 
—— er e M a ag € 


OAKLAND 


SIBLE 


N appreciable proportion of the Oakland 
Sensible Six four door Sedans now being 

sold are going to families to whom first-cost is 
not the paramount consideration in the purchase of 
an automobile. These people are buying Oaklands 
purely on the basis of what Oaklands can give 
them in service, and of what Oaklands represent 
in value as against the moderate investment they 
entail. They find in the new Oakland Sensible 
Six four door Sedan a degree of constant useful- 
‘ness that no other type of car can equal, and a 
measure of chassis reliability that even the most 
strenuous service cannot defeat. Every essential 
convenience, from mechanical lifts for the win- 
dows in its double-latch doors to an inconspicuous 
heater for use on cold days, has place in the 
equipment of this commodious and attractive car. 


Tourmg Cam, $1075; RoapsTER, $1075; Coure, $1740; Four Door SEDAN, $1740 
P. O. B. Pontiac, Micu. ADDITIONAL POR Wire WHEEL EQUIPMENT, $76 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Pontiac, Michigan 


An Evening of Dreams 


Does music make you dream? 
Then treat yourself to an evening of 
beautiful dreams evoked by these four 
superlative masters of their instru- 
ments. Columbia Records will give 
you many beautifulconcerts at home, 
sitting in comfort by your own fire- 
side. 


A growing knowledge of the best 
and latest music—restful relaxation 
at the end of a busy day—an unfail- 
ing source of entertainment for your 
guests—all these pleasures are yours 
on Columbia Records. 


Hofmann 


Godowsky 
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Handel, Rubinstein, and Saint-Saéns; 
Schumann, Schubert, and Chopin; Mos- 
kowski, Mendelssohn, and Grieg—allthe 

reat music of the master composers per- 
fectly rendered by the greatest modern 
artists—as wellasall modern popular music 
down to the very latest light opera hit— 
are at your disposal on Columbia Records. 

To make a good record great, 

play it on the Columbia Grafonola 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, New York 


London Factory: 102 Clerkenwell Road, E. C. 


Columbia Grafonolasz 

Standard Models upto 

£300; Period Designs 
up to $2100 


Allegheny, by Joun Taintor Foote 


Bruce put the rabbit on the desk. 
The puppy grew quieter. The white 
furry thing was undoubtedly another of 
those creatures which scratch one on the 
stomach and then disappear. He watched 
it with smoldering eyes, growling softly, 
while Mose, holding him cupped in his 
hands, explained. 

“T’ve heard of Lavan’s dogs," said 
Bruce when Mose had finished. “He 
wouldn’t tell you to drown a puppy, if 
there was a chance for it.” 

“Irs jus’ his laig, tha’s all. Jus’ his 
hin’ laig.” 

“But I’m not a veterinary, I’ve told 
you once. Why didn’t you drown him, 
as you were told.” 

Mose looked down at the puppy, then 
raised his eyes and met Bruce’s half- 
amused, half-impatient glance. 

“He was so warm in the han’,” he 
explained simply. 

There was a moment’s silence. 

“I see," said Bruce at last. 
let's have a look at him." 

“Thank you, Doctuh.” 

“H’mm, double fracture—poor little 
cuss. Just one thing to do for him.” 

“Yessuh,” said Mose, brightening. 


BRUCE laid the puppy gently on the 
desk blotter, strode to a wall cabinet 
and returned with a small sponge and a 
glass-stoppered bottle tilled with a color- 
less liquid. 

“This is the best thing for him,” he 
said. 

“Yessuh.” 


“Well, 


Mose’s face was alight 


with the supreme confidence of his race. 


in the medicine man. “Shall I rub it on 
the laig, Doctuh? Or give it internal.” 

“Neither. I'll hold it to his nose.” 

“Nose! What you got?” 

“Chloroform,” said Bruce briskly, 
saturating the sponge. 

Mose’s face fell from the heights of 
expectancy to the depths of gloom. 
“Ain’ nuthin’ you can do, Doctuh?” 

“Not a thing. You see, he—" The 
sentence remained unfinished as Bruce 
turned toward the sound of a thudding 
clatter on the desk and stared dum- 
founded at what he saw. 

'The son of Thunder and White Rose 
had never for an instant taken his eyes 
from the furry thing that scratched and 
disappeared. Suddenly he had found 
himself on the desk facing the creature. 
One leg refusing to aid him, he had found 
it hard to cross that broad expanse of 

reen blotter, very hard; but he had 


ally succeeded in doing so. He was: 


now, with the silent intensity of his 
breed, shaking the life out of his enemy. 

Bruce hastened to the rescue of the 
white rabbit for the second time. It was 
saved with difficulty and the loss of a 
tuft of fur, to which two small jaws were 
steadfastly attached. When it was safe 
in the drawer once more, the eyes of 
Bruce and Mose met. 

“He’s hell on wheels, ain't he, Doctuh?” 

Bruce nodded. There followed a 
silence, in which the white man and the 
black stared at a small puppy with a 
broken leg, ridding its mouth of a tuft 
of fur. In the eyes of both was the same 
shining look. Civilize him as you please, 
make his color what you like, man still 
will worship the born fighter. 

Bruce spoke first. "I'll see what I can 
do with a splint and plaster of Paris." 


Mose beamed, then sobered suddenly. 
“One thing mo’, Doctuh. I jus’ don't 
happen to be financial right now." 

“Oh, that’s all right," said Bruce. 

Two hours later Mose was again facing 
the snow-laden winter wind. His thirst, 
forgotten while he was absorbed in the 
wonders of surgery, was now raging once 
more. He felt for the reassuring dime in 
his pocket, located it, and headed for 
One-Eyed Johnson's place, an emporium 
devoted to serving members of his own 
race with food and drink. He was still 
a block from its warmth and hospi- 
tality when there came a whimper of 
distress from beneath his coat. 

“Less noise from you,” said Mose. 
“Ain’ the doctuh fix you up all nice and 
good p 

But the whimper grew. 

“Say, lay off me, dawg,” Mose advised. 

A sudden alarming thought left him so 
limp that his shufflle became a drag. 
"My Gawd—he’s hongry !" 

Grumbling, threatening, cursing the 
ever-growing whimper in his ears, Mose 
reached the haven that he sought. In he 
shuflled. He gave one look of supreme 
longing toward the bar, then slouched 
to the lunch counter. "Gimme some 
hambu'ger steak and a nickel's wuth of 
milk," was his order. 

The patrons of One-Eyed Johnson's 
place crowded about him a moment later 
and watched interestedly as the whimper 
changed to a violent lapping and gob- 
bling. 

“Whose dawg?” 

“Mine.” 

“Whar you git him?” 

“Neveh min’.” 

“What’s dat on his laig?” 

“Plastuh Paris—he jus’ been tended by 
a doctuh." 

“*Huh—look like a good one. Wha's his 
name?” 

Mose hesitated for an instant, then 
straightened up and swept the attentive 
circle with an important eye. “I calls him 
Allegheny,” he said. 


III 
JA YEAR slipped by, as years do. It 
e 


made no noticeable improvement in 
Mose or his fortunes. He was occupied 
with what he described as odd jobs, while 
looking for “reguluh wuck with good 
people,” and remained the same im- 
pecunious drifter as before. 

The change in Allegheny, however, was 
startling. Be grew into a forty-eight- 
pound, steel-muscled song of war, ich 
ran, diminuendo, from a heavy chest and 
head to a neatly tapered tail. 

That a slight swelling on his left hind 
leg did not trouble him was proved by 
the agility he displayed in treeing cats, 
or in romps and mock battles with play- 
fully inclined dogs. 

The latter amusement was frowned 
upon by Mose, after an interview with 
Jake Lavan, whom they met on the street 
one day. : 

“What’ll you take for him," asked 
Jake, when ke had been told how Alle- 
gheny had escaped a watery grave. 

“He ain’ for sale," said Mose promptly. 

ake's appraising eye lingered on 
Allegheny a moment longer. “I tell you 
what Pll do," he decided at last. "I'll 
train him and pit him, and see how good 


Put your ideas to work. "Turn 
thoughts to profit before they 
get cold. 

Strike out with sharp, clear hard- 
driving personal letters, printed in 
your own office without delays, 
without typesetting—without ' 
trouble—almost without cost. 
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prints anything that can be.type- 
written, hand written, drawn or 
ruled. It is easy to operate—just 
write the form— attach the sten- 
cil—turn the handle. 20 or a 
thousand striking, stimulating, 
clear, clean, exact copies in 20 
minutes—ready for the mails. 

Rotospeeds are used by progressive 
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Government. 
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he is. It looks to me like it would take 
an awful dog to stop him. He might win 
some coin for us.” 

“When do I git him back?" Mose 
inquired. 

*Oh, I dunno. If he's good we'll keep 
him workin’.” 

“Kin I have him when he ain’ fightin’? 

*Why, sure, if you'll feed him right. 
What do you want with him?” 

“Jus’ comp’ny. Jus’ to ramble aroun’ 
wid me.” 

cake gave way to ironical laughter. 

“Do you think you can pit him, and then 
let him sashey around town? Listen, 
nigger—that's a fightin’ dog. He's by 
Thunder out of White Rose.’ 

“Shuh,” exclaimed Mose. “He don't 
bother nothin’ 'cep' cats. He's a good- 
natured dawg.” 

"Oh, he is, eh!" said Jake grimly. 
“Well, I'll tell you what he'd do—after 
he learns what he's for—he'd kill every 
kioodle in Pittsburgh, as fast as he got 

"Huh," said Mose uneasily, as he 
visioned the unpleasant consequences 
which would follow the sudden taking off 
of white folks’ dogs by Allegheny. "I'll 
keep my eye on that gen'leman." 

“Well, lemme give him a whirl,” urged 
Jake. "What do you say?” 

“T don’ say nuthin’,” said Mose, getting 
abruptly under way. “Come on, dawg.” 

At the next street corner Allegheny 
was advised to sing small and watch his 
step. “If you git uppity,” he was warned, 
“bad times goin’ to ketch you by the short 
hairs.” From then on he was heaped 
with reproaches if he so much as looked 
in the direction of a canine that assumed 
a belligerent attitude, and even polite ex- 
changes with friendly strangers were dis- 
couraged. S DUE ten' to your own busi- 
ness, and take no chances wid nobody," 
he was told. “Min’ your p's and q's, an’ 
some day you git a home.e 


THE home referred to was the stately 


€6 ul 


mansion of the “good people" of 


Mose's dreams, who would furnish ease 
and comfort to a handy man and a 
"splendid watch dawg," in exchange for 
a leisurely performance of light duties. 

Good people, however, who desired to 
add a handy man and a watch dog to 
their establishment were rare. Mose was 
bitterly aware of this fact as he plodded 
homeward one evening, after four hours 
with a post-hole digger under a beating sun. 
As he passed a brick and stucco dwellin 
with a sweep of lawn in front, he halte 
suddenly. His listless eye had taken in 
some gold letters on a black name plate. 
“Herbert Bruce, M.D.," he read. He 
repeated the name aloud and addressed 
Allegheny. “Come here, dawg.” Alle- 
gheny reluctantly gave up sniffing a 
telephone post and approached. 

“Look at dat sign,” said Mose. “Look 
at it good. Dat’s de vehy doctuh dat hx 
your laig. He move on away from whar 
he was and I ain’ neveh seen him since. 
Now, here he is. You come on in along 
wid me and 'spress your thanks." 

Allegheny, impressed, followed Mose 
sedately up the walk to the door beside 
the black and gold name plate. A maid 
informed them that the doctor was in 
the back yard, but could be called. 

“Thank you kindly," said Mose; “T'U 
jus’ go roun’ and speak to him.” 
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When Allegheny realized that their 
business lay in the rear of the premises, 
his dignity fled. He had never forgotten 
a certain humiliating experience of puppy- 
hood, and cats are found inore reuen ey 
in back yards than anywhere else. He 
shot around the house like a brindle and 
white flash, his pads rasping crisply on 
the cement walk. 


"THERE was no cat in the back yard, he 
discovered. There were three people 
—a man, a woman. and a child. It wasa 
boy child, with earnest blue eyes, pouting 
cherry lips, and tousled red-gold hair. 
He was digging a hole in a pile of sand 
with a very small shovel. The man and 
woman were standing with an arm about 
each other, watching. 

Allegheny was interested at once. He 
knew something about digging holes him- 
self. He promptly jumped the boards 
that confined the “and pile and confronted 
the child. 

Several things happened in quick suc- 
cession. The man sprang forward with a 
shout, the woman gasped and grew pale, 
the child stared round-eyed into Alle- 
gheny’s wide red mouth for an instant, 


ggie!” said he, and flung 
himself promiscuously on Allegheny’s 


neck. 

Allegheny decided to greet a brother 
hole-digger with proper cordiality. He 
tugned his head and spread a wet tongue 
across the small face that had been pressed 
against his rolling jaw muscles. 

**' At's all right, 
“He won’ hurt him.” 

“I see he won't," said Bruce huskily. 
“Its all right, Julia. It's all right, my 
dear.” He turned in suppressed fury on 
Mose. “Why do you let a dog like that 
run into peoples yards? Nod frightened 


us—you frightened my wife. What do 
you mean by it?" . 
*"Scuse me, Doctuh,” said Mose 


abashed. "I was jus' bringin' him in to 
'spress his thanks." 

“To what?" 

“I see your name as I wuz passin’. 
Don't you 'membah me? 'Memb4h how 
he shake the rabbit? 'Membah how you 
fix his laig?" 

"Well, well" said Bruce, his anger 
vanishing. "I wondered how that job 
turned out. And this is that puppy!" 

“Dat’s him. I take off de splint in fo’ 
weeks, like you say, an' he's good as new." 

“Well, well" Bruce repeated, as he 
eyed the mighty Allegheny with a touch 
of professional pride. “‘Let’s see, which 
leg was it?" 

*The left, Doctuh. Got a little swellin' 
on it, dat’s all." 

Bruce bent over Allegheny and at- 
tempted to examine the leg. "Let go of 
the doggie, little son. Daddy wants to 
see him." 

"Doggie mine," said Herbert Bruce, 
junior, firmly, and tightened his arms 
about Allegheny's neck. 

“No, no. Let Daddy see him. That's 
a good boy." AD 

‘Do away! Doggie mine." 

“Let Daddy have him, do you hear me?” 

“Doggie mine! Doggie mine! Doggie 
mi-i-ine!”” 


46 ulia." e 
Me Bruce moved quietly forward, 
and presently Allegheny was freed; but 


ctuh,” called Mose.. 


the son and heir of the house of Bruce was 
dancing up and down on his sand pile 
emitting sounds of utter woe. 

“Bad Mudder—doggie mine.” 

“Baby! Baby dear! You mustn't! 
This isn't my great big boy. This isn't 
mother's man. Aren't you ashamed!" 

"] want 'at doggie." 

Allegheny saved the situation. He had 
kept his eye on the hole in the sand pile 
from the first. He now approached it, 
gave it a brief examination, and went to 
work with such enthusiasm that a 
cataract of sand shot from between his 
hind legs as his head and flying forepaws 
rapidly sank from view. 

erbert Bruce, Junior, grew suddenly 
quiet. His mouth closed as his eyes grew 
wide. So swift was his transition from 
rage to joy that huge tears were still 
rolling to the sand below via his cheeks 
and chin as he rewarded Allegheny's 
efforts with a shriek of appreciation. 

"See a doggie! Oo, see a doggie!"" 

"Yes, darling, he's helping Junior. 
Isn't that nice of him?" And so the skies 
were cleared. 


T DEVELOPED a few moments later 

that the ordered contentment of the 
Bruce establishment was threatened by a 
dreaded and inevitable general house- 
cleaning. Mose, having mentioned the 
names of a multitude of housewives to 
whom he had proved a solace upon like 
occasions, was engaged to appear the 
following Monday morning and become 
a staff and comforter. — . 

“I kin hep you out all nex’ week, Miz 
Bruce,” he confided. “Afteh that, I 
can’t say. I’m lookin’ foh a reguluh place 
wid pe people. Jus' how much wuck 
could a handy man do 'roun' here, 
Doctuh?” 

“Oh, we haven’t enough for all of a 
man’s time, Mose. me grass to cut. 
furnace looked after—that’s about all.” 

“You got a shoffuh?” 

The average human being is reason- 
ably healthy; there are many young 
doctors in the world, and bills for their 
services are paid last of all. 

“No,” said Bruce, with something like 
a sigh. “I drive myself.” 

“I wash and polish in ga'age three weeks 
once," suggested Mose dreamily. “Well, 
I'll be gettin’ on. I wuck on a B. & O. 
diner one time, when I relieve a sick 
frien', Miz Bruce. Yessum, I'll be here at 
eight o'clock, Monday mawnin', yessum."' 

He was as good as his word and, being 
a new broom, swept clean. But Alle- 
gheny, early in the day, committed an 
indiscretion. A heavy rug was hoisted to 
a clothes-line and smitten thunderously 
despite its writhings. Convinced that 
the rug was alive Allegheny rushed to 
Mose’s aid and fastened himself to a 
corner of the thick Bokhara. Mose 
promptly turned the beater upon his 
assistant, who withdrew crestfallen and 
assumed the róle of interested spectator. 
i addressed him through a cloud of 

ust. 

"Wha's got into you?" he inquired. 
“If Miz Bruce ketch you acshalin' her 
dinin’-room rug, you'll hit trouble. Look 
like you lef? your senses home to-day. | 
seen you walkin’ stiff-legged by dat loud- 
mouth coal-yard dog when we come pass. 
You betta look out, mistuh; if you start 
fightin’, you know where you'll lan? On 
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IT BEATS.. 
AS IT SWEEPS 
AS IT CLEANS 


The only care that her rugs require. Anda 
life-long reminder of your consideration for her. 
THE HOOVER SUCTION SWEEPER CO. 
The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners 
NORTH CANTON, OHIO HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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Seven schoolhouses 
day. Each 


ing school hours, and the 
school progress of 450,000 
children is seriously af- 


are radically wrong? 


- YR Ae VO 


»CHOOL SUPERINTENDENT 


vt To eps 


FIRE CHIEF 


JOHNNY BURNS HEALTH OFFICER CHIEF OF POLICE 


What if he does carry matches in his pocket 


LL these officials pledged to make his life 

better and safer! a man an expert in his 

line! All conscientiously trying to de their duty! 

Who deserves the blame if the boy is killed 

when the schoolhouse burns?! 

Out of this whole array of officials it is the fire 

chief who cares most whether the schools, hos- 
pitals, and asylums are safe from fire danger. 


But how seldom do the rest turn to the fire chief 
for advice for making these public institutions safe. 

The fire chief knows there are hundreds of city 
employees in public buildings, dozen of helpless 
patients in hospitals, thousands of school children, 
all in constant danger from fire. 


Consider schools, for instance. In spite of 
forbidding boys to carry matches, in spite of end- 
less rules and regulations and all kinds of inspec- 
tions about 2500 school fires occured last year. 

When your school or your hospital or your 
orphanage lies in smoking ruins, with victims 
lying injured or dead, you will see things as the 

e chief sees them now. 

Your fire chief would have told you, had you 
taken the trouble to ask, that there is one sure 


GRINNELL 


method of peoa the tragedy—the Automatic 
Sprinkler System. 

With the Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler System there is a 
watchman at all points, always ready for the emergency. 
When the fire starts the water starts! 

On guard in the hospital laundry, in the hazardous 
kitchen of the orphanage, in the dangerous basement of the 
school there is a never failing sprinkler head ready to open 
at the first sign of fire. 

Until you have this equipment in schools and institu- 


‘tional buildings, don't feel that you have met your full 


responsibility. 

Don't wait till after the fire to fix the responsibility. Fix 
it today on your own shoulders and have what constitutes 
real safety for the boy. 


With a one cent post card you may save lives. Who 
knows? Should you hesitate to send for a free booklet that 
tells just what to do? 


Read— "Fire Tragedies ana 

ir Remedy” 

If you feel too indifferent to send 
for this free booklet telling what to 
do, what right have you to blame 
others when a horrible calamity occurs 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM 
When the fire starts the water starts 
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de end of a chain, dat’s what you will.” 

The coal-yard dog Mose referred to 
was Tiger, a huge striped and sullen 
Great Dane owned by the yard boss of 
the Pocahontas Coal Company. 

It was Tiger's custom to lie in the 
doorway of the company's stables and 
indulge in watchful waiting. A dog 
might pass unchallenged if he kept stead- 
fastly on his way, but if he lingered to 
investigate a tree or the fence, Tiger 
would gallop forth with a heart-shaking 
bellow that sent most loiterers flying 
down the street. Allegheny had not fled 
when he heard the fochori voice of Tiger 
for the first time. He had waited motion- 
less with raised head until the lumbering 
giant was upon him, looked him in the 
eye for an instant, exchanged sniffs with 
him, and trotted calmly on. Mose and 
he had passed the coal company’s stables 
many times since then. Tiger’s challenge 


and Allegheny’s reception of it had al-. 


wa ys been the same. That morning there 
had been a change. At sight of denen 
‘Tiger had appeared, as usual, but wit 
this difference: he was growling, not bark- 
ing, as he came. Then, as he drew near, 
Allegheny saw his eyes, and in those 
bloodshot eyes was an unknown some- 
thing that Allegheny loathed and feared. 
Ten feet away Tiger halted. He glared 
at Allegheny for a moment, then slouched 
ast him to the horse trough at the curb. 
lunging his muzzle deep in the water he 
lapped and gulped noisily, leaving streaks 
of slaver on the surface. Allegheny turned 
and left the spot, as though walking on 


eggs . 1 
ose had observed the formality of 
Allegheny's withdrawal. He now dwelt 
on the episode at such length that Alle- 
gheny, after scratching an ear thought- 
fully for a time, yawned and laid down. 

*"You chase that wearisome look off 
your face," said Mose severely, “an’ lis- 
ten . I carry some knickknacks up in 
the attic a while ago. You know what I 
fin’ up there? Lot of ole fuhniture. Bed, 
washstan’, chairs—jus’ layin’ there ketch- 
in’-dus’, ain’ doin’ no good for itself or 
nobody. You know what's up oveh 
de ga'age? Nice big room, nothin' in it 
but a wuck-bench." Mose took the rug 
from the line, hoisted it to his shoulder, 
and started for the house. "You min' 
your p's and q’s like I tell you," was his 
parting advice. "Can't neveh tell what's 
gonna happen." 


ALLEGHENY, left to his own devices, 
found them stale and unprofitable. 
He had resigned himself to complete 
boredom when a screened door banged 
and a small figure in blue rompers ap- 
peared with a pail and shovel. 

“ ; d o ggi e” 

Allegheny’s pensive attitude vanished. 
There was a meeting which involved a 
passionate embrace and a wildly wagging 
tail. There were shrieks of rapture and 
deep barks of delight. There was a rush 
to the sand pile, where marvels of exca- 
vation were accomplished, under the 
command of a chief engineer who breathed 
hard and indicated with sandy fingers the 


spot where Allegheny was to dig “‘anozzer 
one." e 

The mother of the chief engineer was 
also fully occupied. Her problem was the 
removal of dirt, not its excavation; but 
she managed to glance out the window 
every moment or so at the scene of her 
son’s endeavors. 

Two busy hours fled by. Alleghen 
unearthed a piece of pubber hose half 
buried in the sand. It served as an ex- 
cellent instrument for tug-of-war, and 
brought such shrieks of rapture from the 
chief engineer that his mother flew to a 
window. Her face cleared at what she 
saw. 

“Careful, Junior!’ she called. “Let 
go if he pulls too hard." She was turning 
rom the window when she paused, lis- 
tening. 


ROM so far away that she had barely 

heard it had come a pistol shot. Others 
followed in rapid succession, until six 
shots were fired. She wondered vaguely 
what they meant, and again would have 
turned from the window, but now she 
heard, from somewhere down the street, 
faint shouts and screams, and as she 
listened they drew nearer. 

Two painters were passing carrying 
buckets, brushes and a ladder. One of 
them looked back over his shoulder and 
did a curious thing. He dropped his 
bucket and brush, jerked the lade er from 
the other painter and set it against a tree. 
Then both painters clim the ladder 
hastily just as a dog appeared, a huge 
dog, running in the middle of the street. 

Thee was a horse hitched to a delivery 
wagon standing before the house next 
door. The dog sprang at the horse, 
snapping his great jaws. The horse reared, 
shook the dog off and ran away, with the 
wagon bouncing along behind him. A 
wheel of the wagon struck the dog and 
knocked him down. He got to his feet 
again and broke into a heavy, lurching 
run. The mother of the chief engineer 
screamed as only mothers scream, for the 
dog turned at the Bruces' drive and came 
into the yard. 

Allegheny heard the scream. He 
dropped his end of the piece of rubber 
hose, looked inquiringly toward the 
house, and suddenly became a statue. . . . 
Tiger was lumbering un the drive, his 


` mouth dripping slaver, his head swaying 
e. 


from side to si 
66, 


,' said the chief engineer. 
" Anozzer doggie.” 
But the hair on Allegheny's back 


lifted into a stiff ridge, for the eyes of 
Tiger, far worse than in the morning, 
were the eyes of a dog no longer; they 
belonged in'a devil from hell. 

“Nice doggie,” cooed the chief engineer, 
with outstretched dimpled arms. The 
distance between those arms and Tiger 
lessened, lessened!—then something shot 
between. It was a forty-eight-pound 
fighting -machine that was going into 
action at last.... Tiger went down, with 
Allegheny fastened to his throat. 

There followed a battle which seemed 


one-sided. In noise and weight Alle- 


177 
gheny was outclassed. He appeared to 
ave no chance against the huge demented 


beast that roared like a lion as he strug- 
gled; but Jake Lavan, or Bill Henderson, 
or any of the gentlemen who had spent an 
interesting evening on the "Lucy Ham- 
mond" two years before, would not have 
wagered on the Great Dane had they been 
present. Having noticed that the bull- 
terrier had a throat hold, they would have 
bet their money on the silent-fighting 
son of Thunder and White Rose. 

And Allegheny proved true to the blood 
that was in him, by holding on. He was 
flung against the fence, and held on. He 
was beaten like a flail on the cement walk, 
and held on. He was ground into the 
sand of the sand pile, and held on. 

The weeping chief engineer was snatched 
to safety by his wild-eyed mother. Men 

athered timidly in the street before the 

ouse. Mose came running, and Her- 
bert Bruce, M. D., and at last a sweating 
policeman, while Allegheny held on. 

The policeman had fired six shots at 
Tiger some little time before. He now 
fired a seventh from a two-inch range 
and did not miss. He might have saved 
his powder had he cared to. Tiger’s roars 
had sunk to a choking rattle when the 
bullet entered his brain. For, under his 
great carcass, half buried in the sand, was 
Allegheny—still holding on. 


“THERE'S no danger,” Bruce told the 
policeman a few moments later. 
“There isn’t a tooth mark on him. He 
hasn’t the smallest scratch. Here, look 
for yourself.” 

“He’s been fightin’ wid a mad dog," 
insisted the policeman, flourishing his gun. 

Bruce caught the weapon in his hand 
and forced the muzzle to the ground. 
“Put it up, Tim," he urged. "I'll send 
him to a veterinary hospital for thirty 
days.. If he doesn't show hydrophobia 
in that time, he never will." ` 

But the policeman shook his head. 
“Let go the gun, sohrr. I'm sorry, but 
it's got to be done." 

"Then Herbert Bruce, M.D., played his 
trump card. Having brought a small 
Irishman into the world the summer be- 
fore, he now looked the proud father 
steadily in the eye. 

“Tim,” said he, “he saved my boy. 
He saved my little son—" 

The policeman shifted his glance. He 
took in the panting Allegheny, caught 
the pleading eyes of Mose, and looked 
down at the revolver in his hand. 

“If ye could git a permit from the boord 
av health—" he began. And so a second 
battle was won. 


As a result of it, Allegheny was taken 
to the hospital that afternoon, but seemed 
likely to return, for Mose spent the eve- 
ning moving furniture from the attic to 
the room over the garage, and when the 
chief engineer wailed for his “doggie” at 
bedtime his mother took him in her arms 
and held him very close. . 

"He's gone away for just a little while,” 
said she. “When he comes back, you'll 
have him every day." 


YOU have heard of black sheep and white sheep. In fact, you know people who belong in both 
those classes. But next mogth Anna Blake Mezquida will have a story which will make you wonder 
how often we are mistaken when we divide human *''sheep" into just black ones and white ones 


Havea youthlul appearance, clear complexion, 
magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrows and lashes, 
graceful neck and chin, luxuriant hair, attrao- 
tive hands, comfortable leet, Remove wrinkles, 
Lines, péevpter, blackheads, strengthen saagist 
facial utusclee— all through following our sim- 
ple directions. Thousands have done so. No drugs 
no big expense quick results, Send for latest 
catalog and many uty Hinte—all free. 


(A Branch ef Susanna Cocroft'a Work) 


Fun, Health and 
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We back this Trade-Mark 
with our Reputation 


Service In A Dayton 


For young or old—for shop or school—for work or 
play—a DAYTON BICYCLE provides quick, depend- 
able, cheap transportation—with a lot of fun and mild, 
health-building exercise thrown in! 


Remember: Handsome, splendidly 
designed,easy-running,long-wearing, 
and built and backed by a great fac- 
tory with twenty-five years of bicycle 
experience—that's the Dayton! 


Remember: The Dayton is made in 
the world's largest factory devoted 
to the manufacture of bicycles. 


Remember: Every Dayton Bicycle 
bears the famous “Davis-Made” trade- 
mark- your absolute guarantee of top 
quality and complete satisfaction. 
Remember: Christmas is coming! 
A Dayton is the best of all gifts! 

See the Dayton at your dealer's. Write 
us today for Catalog 46. » 


Cycle Dept. THE DAVIS SEWING MACHINE CO. Dayton, Ohio 


( 


SHORTHAND 


be learned 
"Pe fall descriptive matter, free, address, 


Chicago Correspondence Schools, ?916 Wileox St.. Obtesgo. L. 


GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
624 Se. Michiges Ave, Chicege, 


IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabie System—written with only nine characters. 
No “positions” —no “ruled lines"—no "shading"—no 
“word -signs’’—no "cold-notes." Speedy, practical system 
in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare 


Fruitland Park in Florida’s lake jeweled high- 
lands will appeal to the homeseeker who, wheth- 


er wishing land or an orange grove, desirea the 
best. Write for book of actual photographs and 
learn how you can own your own grove on easy 
payments. BOARD of TRADE, 317 Trade 
Avenue, Fruitland Park, Florida. 


You can prevent colds, relieve ca- 
tarrh, preserve furniture, woodwork 
and plants and cut coal bills with a 


BUDDINGTON 


HOMIDIFIER 


attached to your radiators and regis- 
ters. 6 quarts of water 
to the air daily, Sold by Hard- 


Here is My Plan 


(Continued from page 9) 


The Cabinet is composed of the execu- 
tive officers, with the president of the 
company as chairman. The Cabinet doe; 
not a ie But it can suggest legisla- 
tion, recommending certain measures 
to the House and the Senate. They are 
under no obligation, however, to carry 
out these suggestions. And it must be 
remembered that the humblest worker in 
the plant may also suggest legislation, 
through his representative in the House. 

Every measure must be passed by both 
the House and the Senate, and approved 
by the Cabinet, before it becomes a law. 
The Cabinet can veto any measure. But 
the fact that not one of these industrial 
cabinets, so far as I know, has ever ve- 
toed a bill brought before it, should prove 
to anyone that employers and employees 
can work together in harmony. 


Now for some specific cases of how they 
have done this under Industrial De- 
mocracy. The system has been in opera- 
tion in the plant of the Packard Piano 
Company, at Fort Wayne, Indiana, for 
about six years. Because of this length of 
service, I have chosen that as one of the 
cases to be described. 

In 1912, a business agent of the unions, 
with much zeal and a right intent, but a 
mistaken method, tied to adjust one 
wrong by another. He planned to wipe 
out one form of monarchy by another form 
of monarchy known as the closed shop. 
The president of the company was or- 
dered to discharge every man who did not 
belong to the union, with the threat of a 
strike if he refused. 

The president was not opposed to 
unions. He had union members in his 
plant. But he said that he would not agree 
to discharge any of his men “except for 
poor work or bad conduct." As a result, 
the strike was called. It did not succeed, 
and the men returned to their old jobs. 

Apparently the company had won. 
There was a full force of men working— 
but somehow the production was fifty 
per cent below what it should have been, 
and the quality was not up to standard. 
The men were nursing their sense of de- 
feat and were evidently trying to get even. 
An efficiency engineer was brought in to 
speed up the production. But the men 
were sore and would not respond. 

After about eighteen months of this, the 
president sent for me and asked me to do 
what I could to remedy the situation. | 
knew he wanted to befair to his men. It had 
been precisely his innate sense of fairness 
which had made him balk at the closed 
shop. There was no difficulty over wages, 
or hours of work. The trouble was more 
subtle than that. 

When we had talked things over, I was 
absolutely convinced of his sincerity. And, 
by the way, that is the first essential to 
the success of the plan. I have no use for 
the employer who turns to Industrial De- 
mocracy merely with a selfish desire to 
pull himself out of a hole. If he does not 
wish and intend to use it for the benefit 
of his men, also, and to stick te it so lon 
as it pu good results to them both, ji 
i 


wánt him to leave it alone. 
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The Gift of Gifts 
The Gift of Perfect Writing 


Perfect pencil writing is embodied in Eversharp— 
always sharp—never sharpened. 


Perfect pen writing is found in Tempoint—the pen 
with the tempered point. 


Singly, or together, they constitute the gift of gifts— 
the gift that will make eyes pop open on Christmas 
morning, the gift that wins hearts and hands— 
and for all time. 


EVERSHARP carries enough lead for a quarter 
million words, and provides a clean point for every 
word. Always sharp—never sharpened. No whittling. 


A quarter replenishes the lead supply at long 
intervals—ten thousand words one cent. 


TEMPOINT has a hand-hammered gold nib, im- 
pervious to the harmful effects of caustic ink acids. 
Unaffected by hard, continuous writing. Never be- 
comes "sprung." Always writes just like the owner. 


There are nine other distinctive features that make 
Tempoint a writing friend for life—a lasting compli- 
ment to giver and user alike. 


Eversharp and Tempoint are sold separately, or 
may be had together in a handsome jewel case. 
Pencil prices start at $1, and up. Pen prices at $2.50, 
and up. Both pens and pencils are made for pocket, 
chain, or lady's bag. 
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Note: Bear in mind that women, as well as men, 
appreciate the gift of perfect writing, as exemplified 
¢ by Eversharp and Tempoint. 


THE WAHL COMPANY 
1800 Roscoe Street Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 


EASTERN OFFICE: Astor Trust Bldg., 501 5th Ave., New York 
BERT M. MORRIS COMPANY, 444 Market St., San Francisco. Cal. 
Western Representatives for 
Eversharp Pencils and Tempoint Fountain Pens 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: Rowland & Campbell 

Ltd., Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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DEALERS: Write today for catalog and interesting proposition on 
Eversharp and Tempoint 
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Xu. EVERSHARP TEMPOINT | ER 


ect writin; months' su |y for 256, 


othe mark ‘ot ALWAYS SHARP—NEVER SHARPENED THE PEN WITH THE TEMPERED POINT ten thousand words le. 
be n Hj h Ky n8 Right-Hand Mate to the famous Tempoint Pen — Right-Hand Mate to the famous Eversharp Pencil abel on box. At 


Tempoint Pen. Eversharp dealers’. 
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eneral Motors Trucks 


—on Laundry Routes 


N increase in collection and delivery area to four 
times that covered by horse drawn vehicles has 

been effected by the Winchester Laundry, Boston, 
through the use of motor trucks. 
Four GMC Trucks, ?í to 1 ton capacity, are operating 
over the longer routes. l 
With horse drawn vehicles, only the close-in routes 
could be covered successfully, and the income shown 
could not average more than $240 per vehicle per week. 
GMC Trucks covering the longer routes are able to bring 
in business averaging $400 per truck at an increase in 
weekly operating expense over horses of only $20. 
This increase of 662; per cent in volume of business with 
an increased collection and delivery expense of only 35 
per cent has meant an increase in profit of still greater 
proportion. 
The GMC Model 16, 34 to 1 ton truck, is the model stand- 
ardized by the War Department for all work requiring 
a truck of that capacity. 
GMC Trucks in the war made a remarkable record in 
the severest kind of ambulance wor 
GMC Trugks are built and.-bac e by the General 
Motors .Corporation, the strongest organization in the 
automotive industry. ? 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
One of the Units of the General Motors Corporation 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 
Branches and Distributors in Principal Cities 


The GMC Multiple Disc Dru 
Plate Clutch will not slip, 
therefore cannot bum out; is 
very smooth, saving engine, 
rear axle and transmission. 
Requires no adjustment; no 
lubrication; nothing to wear 
out except the asbestos plate 
rings. 


Here is Mv Plan 


In one instance, an employer who had 
put the system into his plant deliberately 
rought on a strike among his men, be- 
cause, as he openly told me, he “ was going 
to show them who was boss." He was the 


old domineering type, which fortunately | : 


is growing less common to-day. 

This sincerity must work both ways. 
There cannot be decent relations between 
employees and employers if either is trying 


to “put something over” on the other. | 


FTER my conference with the presi- | 


dent of the piano company, I spent 
some time in the shops, talking with the 
men and trying to size up the situation. 
‘Then I called a mass meeting—on com- 
pany time, too! I always do that. In the 


first place, the employees may not be keen | 


about hearing me talk; but i xe are be- 


ing paid for their time they wou 


d rather | 


listen to me than work! And, aside from , 
that, ] want them to feel what we are do- | 


ing there is an important proceeding. 

First, I told them that I was there to 
help straighten things out; but that they 
could turn me down if they wanted to. 
Then I explained the policy I was going 
to ask them to adopt. And, by the way, 
those meetings are attended by every- 
body in the plant, officers as well as em- 
plovees. And they are all there on a 
common footing. The system is not 
adopted by the company and imposed on 
the employees. They must mutually sub- 
scribe to the policy—or it doesn’t go in. 

This policy consists of four corner 
stones and a cap stone. Each of these I 
explained at a separate meeting and had 
those present—practically the entire or- 
ganization—vote whether they would 
accept it. The first stone was Justice; 
and after I had told how I wanted that 
to be understood, I offered this resolution 
and asked if they would pledge them- 
selves to it. 


We, the Employees, Officers, and Directors, 
recognizing that Justice is the greatest good 
and Injustice the greatest evil, do hereby lay 
and subscribe to, as the first corner stone of 
our policy, this greatest of all good. 


Justice 


The fullest meaning of this word shall be the | 


basis of all our business and personal dealings 
—among ourselves as individuals, between our 
company and those of whom we buy, and be- 
tween our company and those to whom we sell. 

Justice shall be the first corner stone upon 
which we agree and determine to construct 
broader character as individuals and broader 
commerce as an institution. 

We recognize that justice to ourselves neces- 
sitates taking advantage of every opportunity 
to do the best that is in us, and each day im- 
prove that growing ability. 

We realize that merit must be recognized, 
whether in ability or in merchandise. With 
this assurance, we cheerfully, hopefully, and 
courageously press forward to certain and un- 
qualified success. 


When they had listened to my talk and 
heard the resolution, they were interested 
—but cautious; just as I wanted them to 
be. They began to talk it over among 
themselves and to ask me questions, 
especially as to whether it meant what it 
said or was only a lot of bunk. Finally, 
and seriously, they pledged themselves to 
it and the meeting adjourned. 

I had explained that things would go 
on just as before until the whole policy 
had been submitted and adopted. But it 


Short Stories irio aa 

demand for short 
stories, photoplays and feature articles. You 
can learn how to write at home In spare time. Jack 
London said so. He and other great writers have 
endorsed our home study course. Course Is fascinat- 
ing and takes only a few of your spare hours, 


Write for free book and details of our Limited Intro- 


ductory Offer. No obligations. 
Hoosier Institute, S. S. Dept. 1069 Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


PRCE 
00 em 


fortable, healthful, convenient. 
Takes place of all outdoor toilets, 
where germs breed, Bo ready for a 
long, cold winter. Have a warm, 
sanitary, comfortable, odorless 
toiletin the house anywhere you 
wantit. Don’t go out in thecold. 
Endorsed by 


A boon to invalids. 
health officials everywhere. 


Guaranteed Odorless 


The germe are killed by a chemi- 


e 
cal in water in the contaíner. Emp- 
ty once a month as jr as arhes. 

o origina] closet. Gosranteed. 
THIRT DAYS’ TRIAL. Ask 
for catalog and price. 


ROWE SANITARY MFG. CO, 
1201 Rowe Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


Ask about Ro-San Washstand and 
Rolling Bath Tub. 
No Plumbing Required 


Write | 


, by Jonn Leitcu 


aking 
hristmas bright 


This is the seventy-eighth Christmas 
Whitman’s have helped celebrate. 
selecting Christmas candies consider how 
individual are the packages of Whitman's, 
how precisely you can suit the taste of 
your friend. 


We suggest especially the SAMPLER, A 
FUSSY PACKAGE, NUTS CHOCOLATE 
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the Nations 


In 


COVERED, PINK OF PERFECTION, 
LIBRARY PACKAGE, SUPER EXTRA 
. CHOCOLATES (or confections). 


Make it a point of your holiday shopping to 
really get acquainted with the varied stock of the 
Whitman agency nearest you. 
folder of gift packages containing Whitman's Choc- 
olates, beautiful and useful articles that enhance 
the value of your candy gift. 


STEPHEN F.. WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 


Get a copy of the 


Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


An LANGUAGES ev LISTENING 


ON YOUP OWW PHONOGRAPH 


at home by the Cortina Phone 
Method equipment. Free trial 
in your home. Endorsed by 
leading universities. 1300k- 
Ea payments, 

CORTINA ACADEMY 
Suite 502, 12 Bast 46th St., New York 


let free. 


We Teach Practical 
Commercial Art 


Practical because this course has 
been compiled by Meyer Both 
Company, the largest, most widely known 
organization of its kind—a long established 
company of international reputation—practi- 
cal because it embraces the rich fund of experi- 
ence that has made them dominantly success- 
ful. The demand for good commercial art ex- 
ceeds thesupply. It’s opportunity for you—in a 
highly paid, intense'y interesting profession. 
We can accept but a limited number of stu- 
dents. Send 4c in stamps for special book today. 
Address Home Study Dept. 
MEYER BOTH COLLEGE OF COMMERCIAL ART 
1941 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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» DIAMONDS = 


FROM JASON WEILER & SONS, 


of Boston, Mass., one of America's 
leading diamond importers 

For over 43 the houseof Jason Weller & Sons 
of Boston has been one of the leading diamond import- 

concerns in America selling to jewelers. However, 
a large business is done direct by mail with custom- 
ers at importing prices! Here are several diamond 
offe: irect to you by mail— which clearly demon- 
strate our position to name prices on diamonds that 
Should surely interest any present or prospective 
diamond purchaser. 


Ey S 
' ZZ NS 
AM iN 


1 carat, $145.00 
This genuine one carat dia- 
mond is of fine brilliancy 
and perfectly cut. Mounted 
in Tiffany style. 14k. solid 
gold setting. Money re- 
funded if it can be duplicat- 
ed elsewhere for less than 
$200. Our price 
direct to you 


Ladies' All Platinum 
Diamond Ring, 
$248.00 


Blue white perfectly cut 
diamond of exceptional 
brilliancy in all Platinum 
setting withsquaretop. Ring 
is exquisitely hand-carved 


and pierced. Our $248 


price direct to you. 


A few weights and prices 
of other diamond rings— 


Men's Green Gold 
Diamond Ring, $270.00 
Fine blue white perfectly 
cut diamond, embedded in 
solid platinum. Ring is 
handsomely hand-carved in 
Grecian design. 


If desired, rings will be 
sent to your bank or any 
Express Co. with privilege 
of examination. Our dia- 
mond guarantee for full 
value for all time goes with 
every purchase. 

Write today for thisg* 
valuable catalog on 
How to Buy Diamonds. 

This book is beautifully 

illustrated. Tells how to 

judge, select and buy dia- 
monds. Tells how they mine, 
cut and market diamonds. 

This book shows weights, 

sizes and prices of a Million 

Dollars’ Worth of Diamonds. 

A copy will be mailed to 

you FREE on receipt of 

your name and address. 


Money refunded if 
notentirely satisfied 


Also Write for FREE 128-page 
Catalog of Jewelry, Watches, Silver, Etc. 
A Splendid Guide for the Gift Buyer 


Jason Weiler & Sons 


352 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam, London and Paris 


I won World's First Prize for best course 
in Penmanship. Under my guidance you can 
nman. 


acd a . te today. 
C. W. Ransom, 454 Essex Bidg., Kansas City, Mo 


NEW INVENTION 


Gives You 


LANGUAGE POWER 


course 15 mingtes aday. 


rammar, Read! 
Sherwin Cody's 

peak or write moreclearly, forcefully, correctly and convine- 
ingly. Mailletter or postrardfor Mr. Cody's interesting book- 
let explaining fully about his new invention and whet it will 
do fo o. 


ot f$ -ite now. School of Engilish, 
, 91^ -Mews Building, Pochester, New York. 


is a fact that during the week which inter- 
vened before the second meeting a change 
began to show itself in the spirit of the 
plant. Men were thinking, and not about 
themselves alone, but about their rela- 
tions to one another and about the obli- 
gations they had taken upon themselves 
to be just in all their dealings. 

The story is too long to be told here in 
detail. But at the four succeeding meet- 
ings wé adopted unanimously the other 
corner stones: Codperation, Economy, 
Energy, and the cap stone, Service. 

Occasionally, as often as is possible, I 
like to go back to the Packard shop; I like 
to go to any shop where there is a real 
spirit at. work. bo you realize what it 
means to have that spirit in an organiza- 
tion? Do you know that it isn't a theory 
but a living and powerful fact, that this 
world is tired of mere hand work, sur- 
feited with mere head work? That it 
wants to have the heart added to the 
work, and absolutely demands that the 
spirit of a man be hereafter put into his 
job? That is what happened in the Pack- 
ard plant. 

The organization was not a large one; 
there were less than three hundred em- 
ployees. I explained tc them, after the 
policy was adopted, that we were going 
to run the plant together in the future; 
that we would have weekly meetings to 
discuss ways and means; that nobody 
was to go around nursing a grievance, but 
was to bring his complaint before the 
whole bunch and get the matter settled 
in open meeting; that nobody could be 
fired for what he said in meeting, unless 
the crowd itself said so. 

And 1 also told them what is, of course, 
a fundamental fact of the plan, that they 
were going to save money to the business 
under the new régime, because they would 


| inevitably get more work done; and that 


they were going to receive their share of 
the money saved in the cost of manufac- 


| ture. The books of the company would 


be open and the employees would get half 


| of the amount saved. This would be dis- 


tributed every two weeks as a dividend 
on wages. 

A man must be a wonderfully unselfish 
altruist to be willing to put his whole soul 
into saving money solely for somebody 
else. On the other hand, he must be a 
pia bonehead if he is not only willing, 

ut eager, to work to save money for him- 
self. And the average workman is de- 
cidedly not a bonehead. 


THE very day that I told the crowd 
about the dividend on wages, six men 
went to the president and said that five 
of them could do the work of their gang. 
They all knew this; but naturally none of 
them wanted to lose his own job or to put 
one of the others out of his. Right then 
and there the policy began to work. The 
president found a department that needed 
an extra man, the unnecessary worker in 
that gang was transferred, and the saving 
process started. 

In the first month the cost of production 
was cut more than five per cent, and the 
men got their share. The saving increased 
in the succeeding months. They accom- 
plished this because they were working 
with a will, and because they were putting 
their minds into devising schemes for im- 
proving methods, even inventing new and 
more efficient machinery and tools. 


The regular work day at that time was 
ten hours, six days a week. At one of the 
meetings a resolution was offered reduc- 
ing the day to nine hours. Some of the men 
themselves at once raised the objection 
that it would not be fair to the company 
to ask ten hours’ pay for nine hours’ work. 
They said it would be contrary to their 
first corner stone of Justice. 

“But,” said one of the men, “‘it wil! be 
fair if we do as much work in nine hours 
as we have been doing in ten, won’t it? 
Let’s try it for a month, and if we fail to 
do that, we will go back to ten hours.” 

ust remember that the workers did 
this on their own initiative; no official of 
the company had to present the cost side 
of the case. 

The resolution was passed. And not 
only did the factory turn out more work 
in the nine-hour day but of course there 
was a saving in overhead expenses, and 
therefore the dividends to all were in- 
creased. Later, they went to an eight- . 
hour basis—on a two-months trial—and 
the same results were obtained! Also, the 

uality of the output was improved. Why? 
Bet the men had pledged themselves 
to do “ Justice toward those to whom they 
sold;" and also because, if they turned 
out a poor product, it directly affected 
their own income, cutting down the profits 
available for dividends to all, and injuring 
the reputation of the company with whom 
they wanted steady jobs. 


OF COURSE they wanted those divi- 
dends to be just as large as possible. 
The consequence was that they were all 
the time trying to improve methods. The 
men who were making sounding boards, 
for instance, got up a machine which in- 
creased the output almost two hundred 
per cent! And the boards were better in 
every way than the old ones had been. 

In one of the meetings a workman sug- 

ested getting an efficiency engineer to 
RR them in finding new ways of increas- 
ing production. That in itself was extra- 
ordinary; for these very men had refused 
to coóperate with the efficiency engineer 
the company had previously hired. They 
showed no antagonism toward this idea 
now. But after they had discussed it a 
while, one of them exclaimed: 

"Hell! We've got two hundred and 
sixty-eight efficiency engineers here now!" 

There were just two hundred and sixty- 
eight employees at that time, and he knew 
that every one of them was thinking and 
working toward efficiency. 

I wish I could give in full some of the 
reports turned in by various departments. 
They would amaze you by the scientific 
interest displayed. For example, the 
power department reduced the cost of 
coal from $8,967.12 in 1912 to $6,231.97 
in 1913; a saving of 31 per cent. At the 
same time they reduced the cost of water 
from $309.91 to $31.82; or a saving of oo 
per cent. And, by the way, that report 
was signed 

From your friend, 


P. S.—One of the Happy Family. 


When the war came, in 1914, the piano 
business suffered from a shortage of or- 
ders. Before the company could take any 
steps to meet the crisis the men them- 
selves took up the matter and voted to 
cut down expense by working only three 
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When Life Hangs bya Thread / 


AR out at sea! Battling against wind, fog and storm! Every second 


a moment of peril! 


With face tense, the aviator listens to the whirr of 
the speeding aeroplane motor—listens for the sound that 
would tell him in a flash of some slight inaccuracy of 
adjustment —slight, yet perhaps sufficient to turn success 
into failure and possible disaster. 


But the flying man's apprehension is tempered by the 
knowledge of the wonderful progress made by present-day 
mechanics. 


For the mechanic of today performs the delicate opera- 
tions of fitting together engine and machinery parts with 
Clover Grinding and Lapping Compound. He is enabled to 
produce work of unfailing accuracy because the patented 
solidified oil and abrasive formula of Clover successfully 
meets every condition of grinding, lapping, surfacing and 
polishing—and Clover is always uniform. 

Clover-fitted engines and machinery are enabling man to 
conquer time, space and distance. € ‘lover is the modern fac- 
tor in mechanical progress. 

Clover Compound is Standard throughout the World. Over 3,000,000 cans sold 
in 1918. Made in 7 grades from extremely fine to extremely coarse—a grade for 
every mechanical purpose. Used in garages, machine shops, tool rooms and fac- 
tories. Used for general grinding, lapping, surfacing and polishing work on auto- 
mobile, aeroplane, tractor, motor boat and ship engines; locomotives and stationary 
engines; gas, air and steam fitting; jigs, dies, gauges, etc., and on general machinery 


of every description. For sale at hardware and automotive equipment dealers and 
jobbers everywhere. 


Send for sample and interesting Clover booklet 


CLOVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
301 MAIN STREET, NORWALK, CONN., U.S. A. 


San Francisco Branch, 556 Howard Street 


CL 


4-oz. Duplex Cans 
for Valve-Grinding 


This is the famous handy package on which 


Clover won its repu- 
tation as the world's 
best valve grinding 
compound. Last 
year, half a million 
people bought 
2,000,000 of these 
Duplex Cans. Motor 
engine valves ground 
with Clover seat bet- 
ter, produce ter 
power and last longer. 


Sample on request 


Pound Cans for the Shop 


Made 


Sample on request 
cessfully with a power-driven tool. 


CAUTION: 


in 7 grades—a grade 


for every use. 
The toolmaker will ap- 
preciate Clover as the 
best lapping compound 
he has ever used. The 
garage mechanie will 
find that our Grade D 
works faster and gives 
better results than any- 
thing else. Clover will 
positively remain uni- 
form throughout every 
lapping operation — it 
is the only compound 
which can be used suc- 


Avoid inferior grinding and lap- 


ping compounds. They cannot possibly give 


satisfaction. 


They waste your time and money. 
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JELUSTRATIONS: | No. 1 and No. 2 show 
in an enlarged way the difference in 
siobule; before (1) and after (2) being 


"cracked. up" 


Why 


by the Chalmers Hot 


Spot. 


All the Great Engines Must 


Paliern After the Hot Spot Chalmers 


d | \HOSE of you who would like, every 
now and then, to break into a dozen 
pieces the engine of your car w ith a 

sledge hammer—pr give the car away—or 

those of you who send it too often to the 
repair shop—stop a moment and ponder 
over this: 

Maybe it isn't the engine’ s fault, nor 
yours for that matter. Nine chances in 
ten it’s the kind of gas you're using. 

For gas has gone down and down in 
grade. Chalmers engineers were 
quick to note the change coming, 
and they worked night and day 
and were first to furnish the 
remedy—a redesigned engine. 

The inferior gas of the day is 
heavy. It’s so heavy that even 


Quality First 


after leaving the carbureter it still is in 
more or less a raw condition. 


So the Chalmers engineers figured they must 
“crack up” the gas finer, which they have 
accomplished by that wonderful device known as 
Hot Spot. 

This process done, the task then was to pass the 
gas into the cylinders with lightning-like rapidity so 
that the gas couldn’t condense. 

To accomplish this the Ram's-horn Manifold 
was designed. It takes its name from its shape. 
It has no sharp corners to block the rush of gas, 
but instead "easy air bends.” 

Hence no "pools" collect and the gas 
is passed to each cylinder in the same 
quantity of mixture at the same time. 

Sooner or later other cars will come to 
these Chalmers principles. It is as certain 
as the sun will rise tomorrow. 

In the meantime Chalmers sales are 
climbing to rare new heights. Price, 
five. passenger, $1685 f. o. b. Detroit. 


CHALMERS MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


CHALMERS MOTOR CO. OF CANADA, LTD. 
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Here is My Plan, by JouN LEITCH 


days a week. The president protested 
that they could manage to run four days; 
but he had to give the men the figures to 
prove it before they would consent. 
Because employment in other direc- 
tions, such as munitions manufacture, 
was plentiful and well paid, about a hun- 
dred of the employees drifted away. 
Later, the piano business picked up again 
and there was talk of hiring more men. 
The hundred and sixty-eight employees 
remaining told the company to wait a 
while. ey would see what they could 
do by themselves. The result was that 
they increased their efficiency to the point 
where one hundred and sixty-eight men 
were doing more work and better work 
than had been done previously by two 
hundred and sixty-eight men! The men 
made more money, the company made 
more money, the factory turned out a 
better product, and everybody was happy. 


You probably will say that these men 
were a superior class of workmen, and 
that the plan would not succeed with a 
less highly trained and educated group. 
I am not going to draw comparisons, in 
this respect, between different sets of em- 
ployees; but the system has been tried in 
so wide a range cf industries that I know 
this objection has no basis in fact. 

Two years ago we put the system into 
the William Demuth and Compan pine 
factory at Brooklyn Manor, Long Island. 
All told, there were about nine hundred 
employees i in the plant, half of them Ital- 
ians, a quarter of them Poles, and the rest‘ 
a “mixed grill” of more than twenty 
nationalities. 

When I went and tried to talk to them, 
most of them didn’t understand enough 
English to know what I was saying. Even 
those who could understand me listened 
without taking any stock in what I pro- 
posed. They thought it was some new 
kind of hoax. 

However, in a half-hearted fashion they 
adopted the four corner stones and the 
cap stone of the policy I tried to explain 
to them. But I know they thought dorus 
trying to “put something over" on them, 
and they were chiefly concerned in figur- 
ing out what it would prove to be. 

T insenaibly: however, they worked with 
more thought and interest, with the re- 
sult that at the end of the first two weeks 
we were able to distribute a dividend. 
That made them sit up anl take notice! 
You cannot blame them for that. Ab- 


stract talk about theories does not count 


with anybody a hundredth part as much 
as some tangible evidence that those 
theories will work. That first dividend 
was tangible evidence to the Demuth em- 
ployees that coóperation was something 
more than a long, hard word. 

For example, about that time an 
Italian holiday came along; and, as 
usual, the workers from sunny Italy 
stayed away to celebrate. At the next 
meeting of the House of Representatives 
it was announced—by the workers, re- 
member!—that, because of that Italian 
holiday, the dividend would be only 12 
per cent instead of 15 per cent. This 
meant that a man earning $20 a week 
would get a $2.40 dividend; but that he 
would have received one of $3 if the 
Italians had stayed on the job. 

Nobody would have kicked about that 
holiday il the company alone had lost by 


it. But when half the workers were the 


losers too, the question became a personal | 
In this case—and it is the same in 


one. 
very many others—the first consideration 
which made the plan appeal to the em- 
ployees was self-interest. That is per- 
fectly legitimate. But, also, in this case, 
as in others, the spirit of justice and of 
fairness to all came later. And there 
came, too, the mental awakening which 
is so important and so astonishing. 

The question of piece rates was a com- 
plicated one, and the source, therefore, of 
some dissatisfaction. A certain group 
complained that their rates were unfair, 
and gave their reasons. Under the old 
system the foreman would have handled 
its complaint; and as foremen are gen- 
erally considered by workmen to be their 
natural enemies, the chances are that, 
whatever the foreman's decision, it would 
not have given satisfaction. 

Under the new system, this group had a 
representative in the House, and he pre- 
sented the complaint to that body. A 
committee was appointed to investigate 
the matter. They presented a clear and 
intelligent report with recommendations. 
A bill covering the case was passed by 
both House and Senate, and approved by 
the Cabinet. The men affected accepted 
the decision gladly; first, because they 
knew it was based on a careful investiga- 


tion, in thé course of which P had been 
able to present their side of the case; 
second, because that investigation had 


been made by their fellow workmen; 
and, third, because it gave them a sense 
of security for the future. 

At another time there was trouble in 
the patching department, where the 
workers were Italian women with very 
excitable temperaments. Just as an ex- 
ample of how the House of Representa- 
tives works, here is an extract from the 
minutes of a meeting after the House had 
investigated the trouble. The “Mr. 
Smith" referred to was the foreman in 
that department. The extract reads: 


Mr. Smith may have been a good piece 
worker but he is not any good as a foreman. 
The House of Representatives therefore recom- 
mends that Mr. Smith be given an opportunity 
to work in some other department, not as fore- 
man, because we consider that he is not a prof- 
itable foreman; that in his place there should 
be put a new foreman of the patching depart- 
ment. We recommend Mr. Trunk, and we, 
the members of the House of Representatives, 
hereby guarantee to him our full support and 
coóperation to aid him in making that depart- 
ment à success. 


That action by the House had a salu- 
tary effect. 


EVERY workman hates to get the ill 
will of his foreman. Before this inci- 
dent the men and women had been afraid 
to complain of their foremen; and even if 
they did risk going to their representative 
the latter hesitated about bringing the 
matter before the House, lest it get him 
into trouble. 

But when that body took the bull by 
the horns and recommended the removal 
of an incompetent man, it cleared the 
whole situation. It put "the fear of God” 


into the hearts of the foremen; and at the | 


same time it really made the workers 
more tolerant of the men over them. Be- 
cause it 1s simple human nature to be 
more easy in our judgments of conditions, 


Learn to Fill 
BIGGER Shoes! 


O matter what kind of work you are 
doing now, a set of these great home 
study books-will quickly fit you for a 

bigger and better paying job. We will send 
any set you select for one week’s free ex- 
amination, and if you want to keep them 
you pay only the special reduced price, at 
the rate of 50 cents aweek. This is your 
opportunity to make more money—grasp it 
NOW. Use these books and a little spare 

time and LEARN TO FILL BIGGER SHOES 


Pay-Raisin$ Books 
at Greatly Reduced Prices 


Carpentry and Contracting, z ume, 2138 
Dages, 1000 piotures.- Was $25. Vow 
Civil gineering, S volumen, 3000 Pages, 
Fire rly 945.00. eC ER 
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Electrical ' Englncerina, 8 volumes, 3800 pages, 
009 Dietas: as $40.00............ 

Automobii e e inem lad. 6 volumes, 2600 AES. 
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Machine sine Bhop | Practice, 6 volume 

2500 pictures. Was $30.00.... 

Steam and Gas Engineering, 7 volumes. 3300 
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15.80 
24.80 


Now 
500 


pages, 2500 pictures. Was 335.00......) vow 21.80 

Law and piactice (with reading course), 13 vol- 
pages. illustrated. Was $72.00. Now 44.80 

Telephony an and Telegraphy, E aluzio, 1728 
pictures. Was $20.00....... Now 14.80 

Sanitation, Heating and Ventilating, 4 volumes, 
pages, 1400 pictures. Was $20.00. Now 14.80 

Practical Accounting. 4 volumes, 1840 pages, pog 
pictures, ete. Was $20.00.............) w 14.80 


Drawing. 4 volumes; AKT pagès; 1000 pictures, blue- 
prints, etc. Was $20.00.......... eo IN 


Send No Money 


Shipped for 7 Days’ Trial 


Write the name of the books you want on 
the coupon and mail it today. We will send the 

ks at once, express collect, and you can use 
them just as if they were 
your own for a whole 
week, If you decide you 
don't want to keep them, 
send them back at our 
expense, 


50c a Week 


If you like the books, as 
thousands of other men 
have after examination, 
just send us $ You 
can send the balance of 
the special reduced price 
the same way— $2.00 each 
month (50 cents a week). 
Start right now and learn to 
fill fill bigger shoes. There will 

tter job lookin: £i 
soot you do. Be rea: 
meet it when it comes. ‘Sena 
the coupon now, 


American 
Technical Society 
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when we know that we can escape them 
if they become too bad. 

Under the new régime, work became 
better in quality, and at the same time 
the output increased. The previous rec- 
ord of one department had been 25 gross 
of pipes per week, with three men work- 
ing. Under the new system ten men 
turned out 50 gross per day. A single 
worker beat all records, with 240 gross of 
pipes in one week! The factory had been 
on a basis of fifty-three hours a week. It 
was reduced to a fifty-hour week and the 
output went up ten per cent. 


ONE dramatic example of what workers 
can accomplish when they have an 
incentive—mental and spiritual as well 
as financial—is to be found in the Shelton 
Looms of Sidney Blumenthal & Company, 
at Shelton, Connecticut. This company, 
which manufactures velvets, had Hed 
an annual waste because of the large 
amount of goods-turned out with defects 
which made them rank as “seconds.” 
The company does a business of approxi- 
mately $10,000,000 a year. But, never- 
theless, the loss on defective goods, which, 
if. perfect, would have been valued at 
$500,000, was worth considering. 

There were eighteen hundred em- 

loyees, more than a third of them speak- 
ing little English, and very many not 
speaking it at all. Workers in their line 
were in demand at high wages, so they 
would quit on the slightest provocation, 
or on none at all. It does not sound as if 
this was fertile soil for Industrial Democ- 
racy, does it? But if I could tell here the 
whole story of what happened in that 
factory after the system was introduced, 
I think it would tax your powers of belief. 

They began a systematic, scientific at- 
tempt to improve the quantity and the 

uality of their production. And BY er 

mean the workers. The minutes of the 
meetings of the House are to me more inter- 
esting than any novel. The way those men 
and women dug into facts, the way they 
analyzed conditions, the way they worked 
for justice to their fellow employees, and 
to the company, is one of the finest things 
I ever knew. 

It proved to be comparatively easy to 
increase production; bet this. brought 
them against a very decided snag. They 
found that a man might be a one hundred 
per cent man on quantity, but be turning 
out a large amount of defective goods. 
Another worker, who was a ninety per 
cent man, produced more perfect goods, 
but he was dissatisfied because his very 
carefulness about quality cut down his 
output, and so reduced the amount he 
could earn. 

They kept on investigating and analyz- 
ing until they finally worked out what 
they called a quality bonus. Weavers 
were to receive the same piece-work prices 
as before. But for a perfect piece they 
got a bonus of 20 per cent; for a piece 
with one defect, 15 per cent; with two 
defects, 10 per cent; with three defects 5 
per cent; and if a piece had more than 
three defects they received only the flat 
rate. 

They did not fix the amounts of these 
bonuses by guesswork. They figured the 
thing out intelligently and ciel. in a 
way which would «have done credit to a 
trained efficiency engineer. When the 
suggestions were finally passed and ac- 


cepted the improvement was immediate. 
Furthermore, while the quality went up 
the quantity did not go down. On the 
contrary, it steadily increased. 


AST winter twenty-eight thousand silk 

4 workers in Paterson, New Jersey, 
were on strike, and an appeal was made 
to the War Labor Board to try to settle it. 
Here is a copy of a telegram sent to the 
Board by the employees of a certain mill 
when this action became known: 


THE War LABOR BOARD 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sirs: We, the Congress of B. 
Edmund David, Inc. representing all the 
people of this silk mill, and operating as an 
Industrial Democracy, respectfully advise you 
that the relations between employers and em- 
ployees in this plant are satisfactory, and that 
we have not now, nor can we conceive of, any 
conditions that we cannot adjust to our mutual 
satisfaction. We further respectfully offer our 
full coóperation to you, and wish you to know 
that we will be an aid, and not a burden, when 
you take up your work in the Silk Industry oí 
this city. 


This telegram was signed by the Speaker 
of the House, the President of the Senate, 
and the Chairman of the Cabinet. In- 
dustrial Democracy had been installed in 
that plant only a jew months; yet it was 
the only silk mill in Paterson which did 
not have a strike. And not only were its 
own employees willing to go on working, 
but the strikers themselves said: ** Keep 
the B. Edmund David plant going!" 

Here is a letter I received a few months 
ago from Mr. I. W. England, president of 
the Passaic Metal Ware Company, of 
Passaic, New Jersey. Industrial Democ- 
racy was introduced into his plant about 
a year ago. 


DEAR Jony: The enclosed is perhaps the finest 
example of the true spirit of Industrial De- 
mocracy which has come to light in our shop 
or perhaps in any other shop. 

ur machinists inform us that a move is on 
foot in this locality to call a universal strike 
for a forty-four hour week; and our machinists 
voluntarily, and without suggestion from any- 
one, have met and gone on record publicly and, 
furthermore, pledged themselyes to refrain 
from joining in any such movement, and to 
stick on the job with thorough satisfaction 
under the existing conditions; for, as they have 
expressed it, if the forty-four-hour schedule 
becomes general, and on a basis which does not 
place our organization at a disadvantage, they 
know they will obtain the same advantages 
under Industrial Democracy without strike or 
friction of any kind, but as a simple matter of 
justice. 

It looks to me as though some of the other 
Industrial Democracies will have to travel 
some to keep within gunshot of the good old 
bunch at the Metal Ware. 


That letter has the right ring, the true 
spirit. There is no self-congratulation on 
escaping trouble; no superior tone of 
patronage; but a man-to-man pride and a 
sort of comradely satisfaction in ™ the good 
old bunch” that stood by the company. 


I DO not pretend to say that Industrial 
Democracy is the only way to solve the 
problem of industrial relations. I do be- 
ieve that it will work when it is given an 
honest, consistent, and whole-hearted 


-trial. Some employers are experimenting 


with a sort of modified Industrial Democ- 
racy; trimming off something here and 
giving it a new twist somewhere else. The 


‘result may be a good plan. I cannot say 


Here is My Plan, by Joun LEITCH 


about that. But it is not the Industrial 
Democracy with which I have had experi- 
ence. I rather wish they would pick out 
another name for it. To use an old saying, 
I wish they would make it a case of 
“whole hog or none." 

I could quote dozens of workers who 
have tried Industrial Democracy, but here 
are just a few; one of the men at Fort 
Wayne wrote: 

What do I think of the Packard Piano plant? 
What do you think of home? Here we are all as 
contented as a lot of happy children at play. 
ATL doing things right when you're appreci- 
ated. And there's peace of mind in not being 
nagged. Don't you see how it takes away a 
man's vim? Why, it's just like having s Int 
built between the plant and the office. And 
when there's warfare, there can't be much 
thought outside of war. 

Part of myself goes into my work; and that 
means that I must have a mind at peace, or 
else I can't do my best. Heré my mind i5 at 

ace. Why, there's notfting to think about 

ut doing my best all the time. And the other 
workmen feel the same about it. 


Another man wrote: 


It's a lot of satisfaction to go to work each 
morning, knowing that everything is to run 
smoothly. And it's just as satisfying each 
night to know that you have finished a 
day, and that things will hum exactly tHe same 
way to-morrow. 


And here’s another: 


We have the support, the coöperation, of 
everybody. It is like a big-family more than a 
shop. There is accord here—concord—harmony 
in every sense of the word. This isn't some- 
thing we say for show. It is real. So, you see, 
we have every reason to do our best. And that 
sort of grows into a fellow's warp and woof 
after a time. 


One man said, “We have learned that 
nothing is good enough if something better 
can be done." Another said, “It is plain 
every-day delight for us to do the best 
that is in us." Another said, “Nobody 
ever cheats on. work around here. 
tell you that! Every one of the boys likes 
to do his best; and why shouldn't he? I'd 
like to look forward to forty years more 
of work right here in this plant." 

Finally, here is an extract from a speech 
made last I by one of the men in the 
B. Edmund David plant: 


Before Industrial Democracy was introduced 
among us, we were many departments, inter- 
ested only in the department in which we were 
engaged, but through meeting together week 
after week and taking up the difficulties and 
straightening out the differences that have 
arisen, we have grasped a new thought, a 
broader view of our responsibilities. For we 
realize through education along these lines, 
that if we do not put forth our best efforts in 
whatever we may do, we are not only unjust 
to: the company, but also unjust to our fellow 
workers and to ourselves. 


Writing in Letters of Light 


ITH electric contacts arranged 

under the keys of his typewriter, 
the. bulletin man on a Mid-Western 
newspaper is able to-sit at his desk and 
type off messages, which are flashed in 
giant letters on an electric bulletin board 
atop the building. When folks have had 
time to read the message, the operator 
has only to punch a key and the letters 
wink out until he begins to type the 
next bulletin. 
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samilton Watch 


' “The Railroad Timekeeper of America" 


t 


With President and Engineer 
Hamiltons Are Equally Popular 


The railroad president, with his many appointments and hurried 
trips 'cross country, finds an accurate watch one of his greatest aids. 


And in'busy terminals, in yards and roundhouses, in every engine 


cab, are men who must perform their duties always with an eye on 


the time. On the accuracy of the watches they 
carry depends your safety when you travel— 
depends the speedy, undelayed progress of the 
trains you take. 

Because of their remarkable accuracy, Hamilton Watches 
are in demand im every branch of railroading—from -the ex- 
ecutive office to the lonely signal tower. Hamilton popularity 
as a railroad timekeeper has never been excelled. 


But any executive, any man or woman who wants to be 
efficient in planning and carrying out the day’s work, should 
have a Hamilton. 

Are you planning to make a gift? Then consider the 
Hamilton Watch. There’s scarcely any occasion, any season, 
that the Hamilton would not make an appropriate, an ideal gift. 


There are Hamilton Watches for every taste—thin models 
and wrist watches for men, watches especially built for 
rough service, and ladies’ bracelet models. The prices range 
from $36.00 to $165.00. Movements, $19.00 (in Canada 
$20.50) and up. And there's accuracy, beauty, and enduring 
service in every Hamilton. See them at your jeweler's. 

Send for “The Timekeeper.” There are some interesting 
facts about fine watch-making in this little booklet, and the 
various Hamilton models are illustrated with prices. 


Engineer Charles Stev- 
enson has been at the 


Sor 19 years 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY, Dept. P, Lancaster, Penn. 
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This book tells you when to use 
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hke to know. 

You canlearnto play the scale in one hour's 

practice, and soon be playing popular airs. You 

can double your income, your pleasure, arid your 

popularity. Easy to pay by our easy payment plan. 
MAKES AN IDEAL PRESENT 

Send for free Saxophone book and catalog of every- 

thing in True-Tone band and orchestra instruments. 


BUESCHE 


BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
271 Jackson St., Elkhart, Ind. 


, and 
has relted upon hts 
Hamilton Watch for the 
right time. 


Copy this Sketch 


and let me see what you can 
do with it. Many newspa- 
per artists earning $30.00 to 
$125.00 or more per week were 
trained by my course of per- 
sonal individual lessons by 


mail. PICTURE CHARTS 
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to learn. Send sketch of d p 
Uncle Sam with 6c in stamps A 
for sample Picture Chart, list of 


successful students, examptes of their work and evidence 
of what you too can accomplish. Please state your age. 
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You active out-o’-door men! 


Get into Superior—the action union suit 


Trailing a deer or trailing the 
dollars, you will find the going a 
heap easier in Superior. For 
Superior is the perfect union suit, 
built for action, built to give free 
play and sway to active muscles 
and active minds. Turn, twist, 
tussle in it— stoop, straddle, or 
stretch, there's no binding, gripping, 
wrinkling or bunching. 
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Go today to one of the Superior 
service stores and be fitted the 
Superior Comfort Way—by tape 
measure, not by ‘‘guess measure.” 

Write today for the Superior 
Underwear Guide containing actual 
samples of Superior underwear 
fabrics. The Superior Underwear 
Co., Piqua, Ohio. 


There’s a Superior for every purpose, person 
and purse—prices ranging from $2 to $15. 


Intelligent, 


Efficient, Attractive 


Illumination for Every Home 
and Every Income 


You should select lighting equipment with especial care 
because when installed it becomes a permanent adjunct to 
your home. The comfort you derive is largely dependent 
upon your judgment in selecting the right kind of illuminating 
glassware as well as the appearance of the lamp or fixture. 


The trade mark above protects gou against inferior or un- 


satisfactory illuminating units. 


ou can depend - it to 


guide you right in lighting equipment of all kinds. — All 
glass and metal parts are made in our own factory. "Pitts- 
burgh" fixtures are handled in practically all department and 


fixture stores and by most of t 


xe lighting companies. 


Allegheny Portable, Bronze Green 
Metal, 18 in., Round Scenie Green 
Glass Shade, height 21 1n.,8 lights, 


pull sockets. 


Pittsburgh Lamp, Brass 
& Glass Co. 
Pittsburgh 


The Theatrical 
Sensation 
of Springtown 


(Continued from page 52) 


What's in a name?'" she might as well, 
for all the heart she put in it, have said, 
“Do you like onions? Or prunes? Can 
you stand the sight of carrots?" 

So, with much coaching on Miss Buck- 
walter's part and much faithful endeavor 
on Eleanor's, the practice went on. And 
then—quite suddenly—Eleanor needed no 
more coaching. They were on the drafty 
stage of the old opera house, Eleanor 
standing on a dry-goods box in lieu of a 
balcony. Andy reached up and took her 
hand for the first time. A little shiver, as 
gelicioue as it was strange, went through 

er. 

***Wouldst thou withdraw thy vow?’” 
said Andy. “‘For what purpose, love?'" 

And Eleanor, her honest little heart 
beating suffocatingly, leaned over the old 
box and answered softly: 


“My bounty is as boundless as the sea, 
My love as deep; the more I give to thee, 
The more I have, for both are infinite." 


And she meant it. 

After that rehearsal Mother noted a 
subtle change in Eleanor. She seemed 
very subdued. She slipped up to her room 
a great deal to read. She became fussy 
about her clothes. She seemed, and 
Mother knew this to be the most genuine 
symptom, to have lost her sense of humor. 

When Bob dropped in on his way home 
and wanted to know how Romiet and 
Julio were coming on, there was no merry 
crinkle around Eleanor’s eyelids, only a 
very dignified answer from her. 


JUSOE and the crowd of boys with 
rhom she had occasionally been wont to 
hobnob were as the dust beneath her feet. 
The Saturday before the play, they came 
into the house and entreated Ter long and 
noisily to come to the pasture aud help 
them make up a nine. But their supplica- 
tion was met with such withering scorn 
that when they left Junior stuck his head 
back in the door to deliver this cutting 
farewell: “All right for you, Lady Juliet 
De Snub Nose! You can put this in your 
ipe and smoke it—this is the last time us 
ys'll ever ask you to do a darn thing!” 

As for Eleanor, she was living in the 
rarified atmosphere which the new thing 
in her life had created. She walked daily 
in the land of Romance; but where she 
had hitherto only caught rare glimpses of 
a faraway shadowy creature, now he had 
come closer to her through the forest and, 
behold—it was Andy! 

The night of the play, Springtown 
turned out as small towns always do for 
home talent and packed the old barnlike 
opera house to the doors. 

The program opened with a piano solo 
by Mar belle Perkins. Probably Paderew- 
ski or Josef Hofmann could have done 
as well, but the Perkinses wouldn't have 
admitted it. Then the high-school boys 
Glee Club sang *Anchored," and when 
they ended with “Safe, safe at last, the 
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harbor passed,” people were so relieved | 
that the boys were quite reasonably safe ! 
at last from their perilous musical journey | 
that they applauded vigorously. | 
” There was à short farce and then—The | 
Play. 

There was a great deal of loud and 
boisterous enmity displayed between the | 
followers and retainers of the respective | 
houses of Capulet and Montague. There 
was a scene, somewhat hilarious, showing : 
the ball given by Lord Capulet. There | 
was the balcony scene, and the grand | 
finale of the poison and the tombs. 

Springtown liked it. True, there were 
a few discrepancies. One might have been 
carried back to a long-gone generation on 
fleeter wings of imagination had he not, 
through the foliage on the side of the 
balcony, caught glimpses of “Mr. Tobias 
S. Thompson, Dealer in Meats and Fancy ' 
Groceries.” One recognized the portly | 


Mrs. John Marston’s old purple velvet | | 


coat on her lanky son Frank, and Lord 

Montague displayed a startling combina- | 
tion of dress-suit coat and sixteenth- 
century legs. The tomb where lay the 
bones of the dead Capulets looked like a 
cross between an automobile hood and a 


dog kennel. But, taken as a whole, it was |’ 


a very creditable performance. 

Father and Mother Mason sat in the 
center aisle, sixth row. Across from them 
sat. Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Christensen, 
Sr., with so many little Christensens that | 
it had taken nearly a day's wages to get 
tickets and reserved seats. Mr. Christen- | 
sen was not yet far enough removed from 
kings and things but that he glowed with 
pride because Andy was playing opposite 
the banker’s girl. | 


PEOPLE whispered to each other that | 
they never knew Eleanor Mason was 

so pretty. Lithe and lovely in her white 
costume, Juliet leaned over the balcony. 
In after years she was never to smell the 
pungent odor of rose geranium without 


seeing Andy’s face, pale, a little tremulous, | 


turned up.to her. 
. Liquid-like, dulcet-toned, dripped Ju- 


liet’s: | 

“Good-night, good-night. Parting is such 
sweet sorrow, : 

That I could say good-night until the 
morrow.” 


“The audience clapped and clapped. 
Miss Buckwalter, in khe wings, was elated. 
** Eleanor never did so well," she said to 
Miss Jenkins. Only Mother, sixth row, 
center; moaned over and over in her heart, 
**Oh, what have they done to my little 

was over. The audience 


gul?" 
The pla 

beds ong sigh, rose, began laughing 
and talking. Mother felt a fierce intuitive 
resentment against Andy. She did not 
want him to go home alone with her girl. 
So she used the only weapon of defense 
she knew, a sandwich. With a hasty 
mental calculation as to how many buns 
there would be left for the next day after 


dividing four dozen into fourteen boys and | 


girls, she invited them all up to the house. 


Tit LI EIC IIOLI- II] 


It was an incongruous sight—Romeo 
and Tybalt and the old nurse and Friar 
Lawrence, en costume, perched on the 
kitchen sink and table and cabinet, de- 
vouring sandwiches. As they were leaving 
the kitchen, Mother made a casual survey 
of the trays, and discovered that the 
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answer to her problem in mathematics 
was “Not any.” 

The Capulets and the Montagues all 
flocked out into the big hall. Andy hung 
back a moment to speak to Eleanor. 

“Say, kid, I wanta see you in the 
morning when I bring the meat. I wanta 
ask you something when the mob ain't 
around." 


HERE was only one thing it could 

mean, Eleanor told herself when she 
was alone in her room. It was a date for 
Sunday. She had never had areal “date,” 
the boys just happened in at times. In an 
ecstasy of emotion she went to bed. For 
a long time she lay imagining what she 
would say to the girls when they came for 
her to go walking Sunday afternoon. She 
would answer carelessly, “I can't, girls. 
I'm sorry. Andy's coming." 

When she woke with a start the sun 
was shining in her windows. All about her 
were evidences of the Great Event—her 
costume, a crumpled program, her roses 
in a jar in the hall. She dressed carefully 
in a softly frilled blue dress and sat down 
by the window to wait. She didn't want 
any breakfast. Eating? How common- 
place! 

There was a sound of the rattly cart 
that Andy drove. She wished Andy had a 
nicer job; he was intending to be a 
traveling man. She heard him go around 
the house and then, whistling cheerfully, 
coming back. She went to the window and 
raised it. 

“* But soft! What light through yonder 
window breaks?” he called. ***It is the 
east and Juliet is the sun!" 

They both laughed. How easy it was to 
laugh with Andy. 

“Come on down!" he called. “I want 
to ask you that." 

On winged feet of hope, she sped down 
the front stairs. Andy perched on the 
stone railing of the big porch, his cap on 
the back of his blond, curly head. 

“Well, Juliet, we're some little actors— 
what?" 

At Eleanor's answering smile, he said: 
“Say, kiddo, I wanta ask you to help me 
think of something for my girl's birthday. 
It's to-morrow and I'm going to see her. 
She lives over at Greenwood, and she's 
some swell dame, believe me. There's no- 
body in this town that's got a look-in with 
her. I thought maybe you could think of 
some nifty stunt." 

Eleanor bent to herslipper for a moment, 
so that when she lifted her head it was 
quite natural that she looked flushed. 
Her heart was pounding terribly. She 
felt sick, but she forced a little crooked 
smile. There was sturdy pioneer blood 
in Eleanor, the strain that meets crises 
clear-eyed and bravely. So she said stur- 
dily, "Why, Andy, flowers or books are 
nice," 

"Nix on the flowers. You won't see 
little Andy loping up with a bunch of 
posies. And books—she likes sweller 
things than reading." 

"You wouldn't want to get anything 
as expensive as a kodak, would you?" 

"Sure thing, just the dope. You're 
some kid. I thought you'd know some- 
thing right-o. Much obliged. Well, so 
long, kiddo. See you at the algebra 
funeral Monday morning.” 

The little wings of hope were bruised 
and bleeding when she dragged them 
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back up the stairs. She closed her door 
and threw herself down on the floor by the 
window, a little crumpled heap. So this 
was the end! Andy hadn’t meant any of 
those things he had said. He had sounded 
so honest and truthful. The beautiful 
new thing in her hfe was gone. The hot 
gushing tears of youth came. Sobs shook 
her. 

Ah, well! At sixteen a broken dream is 
as cruel as a broken reality, for there is no 
one to tell you which is rcality and which 
is dream. 

As she sat battling with emotions that 
would not be laid low, she turned in des- 

! peration to the long shelf of books near 
by Mechanically she reached for a fat 
little volume and turned the leaves. 
Here was one called “The Saddest Hour." 
“With a vague hope that the eminently 
appropriate title would put her own pain- 
ful thoughts into words, she began: 


The saddest hour of anguish and of loss 
Is not that moment of supreine despair 
* When we can find no least light anywhere— 


Surely it couldn't be that life held 
sadder moments than this. She read hur- 
riedly, avidly. What, then, was the 
saddest hour? It seemed it was not when 
we sup on salt of tears, nor even when we 
drink the gall of memories of days that 

_ have passed. Here it was: 


But when with eyes that are no longer wet 
We look out on the great wide world of men, 
And, smiling, lean toward a bright to-mor- 
row— 
To find that we are learning to forget— 
Ah! then we face the saddest hour of sorrow. 


Then the saddest hour of all would 
never come to her, for of course she would 
never, never forget. For a long time she 

. sat by the window looking mournfully out 
on the bleak landscape. There was some 
. solace in the thought of dying and being 
.. buried in her Juliet costume, with a sprig 
of rose geranium in her hand. And 
would come and when he saw her, dead, 
in her little white Juliet dress, he’d think 
how rosemary was for remembrance. .. . 
Junior and Runt Perkins and several of 
. the boys of that crowd were coming up the 
„back walk. They came close and stopped 
-under the clothes-line. There were eight 
of them. They were motioning to her. 
What did they want? She put up her 
. window. 

“Oh, £i-ner, come on down and make 

up the nine. Shorty Marston had to go 
„ to Miles City with his mother. Come on, 
.please. Please do, El-ner.” Different 
. voices were taking up the refrain. 
' . Eleanor leaned out. The air was mild 
. and damp as though somewhere there had 
. been a gentle rain. There was a faint 
. smell of mellow loam everywhere. Down 
, behind the garage the hens were cackling 

noisily. The trunks of the maple trees 
' were moist with sap. There was a faint 
. tinge of green on the hill beyond the 
_ pasture. 


.. “You can pitch, El-ner, er bat," Runt | 
Perkins called enticingly, “er any old 
| thing. 
Well,” 


I change my dress and get a to eat.’ 
T NOON Father came up the walk | 
oudly carrying the new broom that 
* Mother had told him to get two weeks be- 
fore.. At the back porch he stopped and 
looked across the alley to the half block 


she said ron CR * wait till | 
ite 
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of pasture land where in summer he kept 
his cow. For a few moments he stood 
watching, then a grin came slowly over 
his face and he turned and went into the 
house. 

“Mother,” he said, “for once in your 
life you were good and mistaken about one 
of your offspring." 

"Who's that?" Mother withdrew her 
rumpled head from a coat closet. 

"Eleanor. All that Juliet stuff never 
fazed her. I told you she was the most 
sensible kid we had. She's out there in 
the pasture with Junior's bunch, and she’s 
just made a home run. She took it like a 
sand-hill crane, her hair lying out behind 
her, and the boys cheering her like litrle 
Comanches.” 

“Well, thank the Lord,” said Mother 
devoutly. 


Out in the old pasture lot, the Jilted 
One was looking out on the great wide 
world of men, and smiling, and leaning 
toward a bright to-morrow. 


The Same Old 
Corker 


(Continued from page 56) 


“You—knew my mother—too?” 

Young Saunders, also, seemed to be 
having some difficulty in speaking. 

“Yes.” Into the trite little word old 
Mr. Gridley crowded it all. The end of a 
young man’s dream, the beginning of an 
old man’s memory. And then, suddenly, 
as if it was too tender a spot to touch upon, 
he snapped the spring back. His grizzled 
eyebrows met in a straight line above keen 
non-committal eyes. 

"| came out to go over some papers. 
Have you time for them now?" 

Young Saunders took a step forward. 
*[—have time, sir.” 

Old Mr. Gridley took a slim packet 
from his breast pocket and drew up two of 
C. P. Hummel’s gayly caparisoned wicker 
chairs. He wore the stiff and business- 
like attitude that young Saunders had 
grown so used to in the days before he had 
been transferred. But if old Mr. Gridley 
was calm, young Saunders beat him at it. 
It was as if one of those gay little ships 
off on the blue Sound, careening with such 
cocksureness over the waves, had been 
struck all at once into absolute stillness, 
waiting, with sails set and immovable. 
for the thing that was coming to it over 
the face of the water. 

"[ had better, perhaps, give you first 
a few of the details." Old Mr. Gridley, 
staring down at the elastic band, shifted 
his steady gaze to young Saunders's fac. 
“They concern a trust. We had it for 
a while in our office, but Seely had it 
taken over to the Branch. It was enter c 
on the books there at the date of transfer. 
Do you follow me?" 

“Perfectly.” Young Saunders wou!d 
not even ask a question with his eves. 
Old Mr. Gridley cleared his throat. Hi» 
voice was slightly rasping. 

"It was a young fellow whose parents 
had died. They had left a small legacy — 


in trust, you understand. Not money,” 


— o —— ~~ 
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the assistant cashier smiled 
faintly, “just a few old treasures that they 
in turn had inherited from an earlier 
generation. Old-fashioned things, all of 
them; a small house and garden, not the 
kind of thing one can buy now, in any 
market. The garden had been planted and 
needed to be kept up. And the house had 
got a bit out of repair. But it could easily 
have been renovated and made—Home." 
Mr. Gridley paused, "Are you following 
me, Saunders?” 

Young Saunders nodded. 
you." 

“There was another thing which came 
to the young chap from his father: an old 
shield. He had written a line or two and 
pasted it on the back, asking the son, 
whenever it should come to him as his 
property, to keep it—untarnished. He 
had a fancy for keeping it clean and 
bright." Old Mr. Gridley's eyes, still 
fastened on young Saunders's face, sought 
for some sign—ke pt seeking. 

“His mother had left him little: just 
an old book and a pair of baby shoes. 
Do you get me, Saunders?" 

Young Saunders looked up. His face 
was a shade paler. It was as if a light, 
flickering up behind it, had died out, 
leaving it hollowed. For a brief instant 
young Saunders looked old! 

“Baby shoes,” went on old Gridley in a 

uiet voice, "that were really fairy shoes, 
Saunders, strange as it may sound in the 
way of modern business, because they 
had the magic property of leading him, no 
matter how far he should stray from old 
paths, whenever he put them on, back to 
the little house and garden. Are you 
getting me, Saunders?” 


"[—get 


OUNG Saunders, suddenly groping 

with his hand for the chair back, got 
slowly to his feet. His blue eyes were 
asking questions now. The smile, frozen 
about his lips, was stiffening them. “I— 
don't think | quite follow you, sir." 

Old Mr. Gridley rose too. He stood for 
an instant with those frowning, bent 
brows of his, and then slowly he trans- 
lated, with precise, painstaking words: 

“The house and garden, Saunders, were 
the Home your father and mother made, 
thirty years ago, together. The book was 
the Book of your mother’s ancient and 
unalterable faith in man and God. The 
old shield—was your father’s Honor, 
Saunders; and your father’s father’s 
before that; back to the time of covenant- 
keeping man. And the baby shoes!” 
Old Mr. Gridley paused now as if he 
needed time to say 1t properly; “the shoes 
were the ones they taught you to walk in, 
when you held tight to a grown-up hand, 
Saunders; but they are really Memory 
and Conscience, and if you will put them 
on—they will lead you back. Before God, 
] can promise that they will lead you 
back, ondea? 

Young Saunders stood perfectly still. 
He gave the impression that he was 
bracing himself, but he said not one 
word. Perhaps there was not one com- 
prehensive enough to convey, to old Mr. 
Gridley, the things that young Saunders’s 
eyes were saying. They were tortured 
eyes, and yet they asked no mercy. 

aan Saunders was going under without 
appeal! 

Id Mr. Gridley paused again, and 
then, still in that unfamiliar, slightly 
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hoarsened voice, he went on: "You—have 
tarnished your father's shield, Saunders. 


|! Young Saunders spoke then. “I put it 


all back—as soon as the market opened on 
Thursday morning.” 

. Old Mr. Gridley nodded. “I know. It 
was not in the vaults, but I found the 
bundle in your locked desk. Saunders, 
with the key that I used to unlock that 
‚desk I unlocked a place in my own heart 
kept secret for forty years. I had one 
treasure also, Saunders—your mother’s 
memory!” . 

Young Saunders turned those tortured 
eyes of his slowly on the assistant cashier 
of the People’s Loan and Trust. He didn’t 
speak. Once more there was nothing 
comprehensive enough to cover it. 

Old Mr. Gridley straightened his bent 
shoulders. He seemed, for the moment, 
to wear a strange semblance of youth; as 
if memory, like a tender hand, was tugging 
at the years, dropping them like some old 


garment. 

"Long ago, Saunders, when I was 
.young Gridley, I loved your mother. I 
tae out; and I never saw her again until- - 


Murgatroyd brought you in and showed 
you how to run his ledger. You had her 
eyes"—old Gridley stopped for a moment 
—"'you had her eyes, Saunders; but I made 
up my mind to hold back things I might 
have given you for her sake. Do you know 
why? You were too cocksure. Vou were 
too certain of your own infallibility, your 
own value. It was just as if you had made 
di o mind to wrest from life the kind 
of honors it keeps for steady soldiers. 
You can’t get them that way, Saunders! 
You can’t win one kind of honor by part- 
ing with another. And when you specu- 
lated with funds that belonged to the 
Branch— No, don’t speak! let me go on. 

“I knew you'd face just that kind of 
temptation some day. There is a field 
that every man of us crosses. An old 
fellow named David called it a ‘place of 
dragons,’ but it can be turned into a field 
of honor. A man can slay his dragon, 
Saunders, even if—they bring him back 
on his shield! But you were too cocksure, 


boy—” 
OUNG Saunders looked up at old 


Gridley with hollow eyes. “Whatever 
you believe me guilty of,” he said hoarsely-, 
“don’t think I didn’t fight!” 4 

Old Gridley paused. "I know," he 
said. "Boy—but why, for God's sake, 
didn't you hold out a little longer!" 

Young Saunders lifted his head. “I 
would like you to know,” he said, “for my 
mother's sake, that I sent in my resig- 
nation to the company yesterday; that | 
have written to Seely about it; and — and 
turned over, notonly the company's funds, 
but-- what I cleared.” He struggled to say 
it plainly. "And I would like you to know, 
also for my mother's sake, and because 
you— loved her, Mr. Gridley, that I has 
done something more difhcult still, that 
out there on the cliffs, an hour ago, I said 

ood-by— because 1 was not worthy — "’ 
le shook his head. "I—can't go into.that- 
end of it". He was smiling faintly again, 
with the old bravado, to hide the hurt in 
his breast. 

. Old Mr. Gridley spoke no word. , . . 
Out on the veranda there was the cheer- 
ful clink of ice in glasses, and through rhe 
open window, with sails caught in yellong 
sunshine, little painted ships sailed by on 
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the blue water. But the point in the 
picture for them both was a little, droop- 
ing figure on the cliff, a girl in a pink 
sweater looking their way. 

Old Mr. Gridley sudden lifted his 
hand. “Boy,” he said, “I’ve been waiting 
for you to tell me just this, but—I knew 
it when I came. I had Seely on the ’phone 
this morning—" 

Young Saunders stirred. “You mean— 


Seely told you?” 

“He told me,” said old Gridley, “and 
your resignation is going through. You 
see, boy, what we learn from our mistakes, 
we learn through paying up.” 

Young Saunders moistened his dry lips. 

“But Seely also told me,” said old 
Mr. Gridley steadily, “that he is shifting 
Murgatroyd, and putting you in Murga- 
troyd’s place. It’s a great company, boy, 
that company of ours, It has faith in you 
still, as Seely and 1 have faith.” 

Young Saunders, staring ahead of him, 
drew a deep breath. It sounded like a sob. 

Old Mr. Gridley looked at him a 
minute. “Wait!” he said, and stepped out 
on the balcony, leaving young Saunders 
in a dead silence. 

*My dear," said old Mr. Gridley, his 
eyes fixing her eyes, "I want you to be 
honest with an old man for the sake of a 
young one, and show me your heart." 

“My heart?” Instinctively she put her 
hand over it, but she did not falter; nor 
look at young Saunders where he stood, a 
little apart, staring at the opposite wall. 

“I want you to tell me,” said old Mr. 
Gridley very gently, “whether you could 
honestly say, to one you loved, 'for 
richer, for poorer’ ?" 

She repeated it; “For richer, for poorer ?” 

***For better, for worse’ ?” 

**For better, for worse'—you are re- 
peating the marriage service!" 

“T know,” he said, still. gently. “I will 
tell you why in a minute... Th sickness 
and in health'—" 


SHE clasped her small brown hands 
+J together. Little tendrils of brown hair 
lay damp on her clear forehead. “‘In sick- 
ness and in health'—do you mean, could I 
promise all this to one I loved?" 

“With one you loved,” corrected old Mr 
Gridley, and went on keeping her to it; 
“‘till death us do part.” 

Her troubled eyes were turned, for an 
instant, to the still figure beside them, 


then she brought her gaze back to the old | 


man's face. “ “Till death us do part—" 
She finished it bravely. 

“Could you say ail this and mean it, if 
all of it came true?” 

Her head went up. “All of it, to one I 
loved.” 


“You would not be afraid of—any of it?” | 
“If one loves one is not afraid of any- | 


thing but—but the kind of parting that 
is not death!” She looked still at the old 
man, but young Saunders, turning, looked 
at her. 

“There is one thing more,” said old Mr. 
Gridley, speaking very slowly, “that the 
service does not hold, but could you 
repeat it after me? ‘To forgive and be 
forgiven’ ?” 

er eyes were full of bright tears. 
“That goes without saying,” she said 
steadily; “it is a part of love.” 

“Polly!” It was young Saunders, but he 
did not move. 


**Go to him,” whispered old Mr. Grid- | 
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libraries and individuals with all their books. Our service is quick and satisfying. 


Write for catalog today. A post card will bring it. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers and Booksellers 
E. W. REYNOLDS, President 231-233 West Monroe Street, CHICAGO 
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Illustration showing the biggest 
selling novel ever published, 
wrapped with special Christmas 
slip, cover in colors, ready for 
Christmas giving—at all book- 
stores. 


Money-Making Farms—17 States | COINS AND STAMPS 


$10 to $100 acre. 
settle quickly. 


Old Coins. Large Spring Coin Catalogue of 
coins for sule free. Catalogue quoting prices paid for coins, 
ten cente. William Heasslein, Dept. A, 101 Tremont St., 


Stock, tools, crops, often included to 
Write tor big illustrated catalogue. , 

E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY 

New York 


Boston, Mass 


Complete Musical Outfits 
On Trial 


you may have your choice of instruments and a complete musi- 
cal outfit for a week's free trial in your own home. Outfit in- 
cludes case, music rack, all accessories, instruction book, etec., at 
factory prices. A tremendous saving 
. 

Convenient Monthly Payments 
After trial return outfit at our expénse if you wish. If you decide 
to buy you may pay the low direct price in small monthly amounts 
Wurlitzer for 60 years has meant highest quality. 


Send this Coupon ee 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
Dept. 1059 


We'll send you free and without obligation the Wur- P x 
litzer 160-page illustrated catalog. Mail the coupon. ,9' _ 117E. 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. Dept, 1059 @ 329 S. Wabash ; Chicago, Ili. 

E. 4th St., Cincinnati-8. Wabash Ave., Chicago ,9 Send free your 16 e catalog with 
full de of complete musical outfit 


f on easy terms. 


Address 


Instrument I Am 
Specially Interested In 
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ALWAYS REFLECT 


BUTCHER'S 


BOSTON POLISH 
or Hard Wax Finish 


1 Tb. covers 300 sq. ft. 


Get a can today and prove it to your 
own satisfaction. Try it not only on 
your floors but on Furniture, Linoleum, 
and your Automobile. 

It forms acoat of great durability, thus saving 
in the labor cost of frequent refinishing. 


Don't use cheap polishes which require fre- 
quent renewal. 


40 YEARS OF SERVICE IN 
AMERICAN HOMES 


attest Its quality. 


If you do not know Butcher's Polish, we will 
send you a sample package for 25 cents which 
about covers the cost of postage and material 

Butcher's Liquid Polish (wax) Is very casily 
applied and excellent for Furniture, Linoleum, 
and woodwork recelving light wear. 


Butcher's No, 3 Reviver will renovate that 
worn floor and bring back the color and grain of 
the wood. 


SAO ADOT TAA SA ASTANA T AAA HTN CRAT LLLI LT LULLUOEE LAT 


For sale by higlt class 
dealers ecery:chere 


The Butcher Polish Co. 
Brewer Bldg. 
rs Mass. 


BRANCH MANAGER WANTED 


by old established Chicago Concern. We furnish 
full stock of goods, advertising matter, and equip 
store completely, in good location, all at our expense. 
We allow you to draw out $175 a month and will 
also pay you liberal share of the profits your store 
earns. Work may be started in spare time. No 
Investment or previous experience necessary. If you are 
n hustler and want an opportunity to make $5,000 or 
more a year, we Want you, and will pay you well from 
the start Send your application today. 8. Levy, 
Manager, Dept. 811, 8. Franklin St , Chicago, Ill. 


686 Woolworth Bldg., NEW YORK 
625 F Street, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Tower Building, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


OM E Wanted in 


Banks 


Banks are TOU oying hundreds of women in every d de- 
part work, even ap to cashier. Clean, 
p- geu ri men's pay enn learn by Lox 
free book How to EF »e a Ranker 

}. Alcorn, Pres. American Schoot of Banking, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


a per week his 


Any woman 15 or over can learn EM 
fee ted home study system 
sent work, System f. 

T 


atalon, C 


A Delightful 
Christmas 
Gift 


30 cts. 


Three pencils, your name, Holly or Floral Box, 
Reindeer boxes will please the kiddies, Stamps a 


The Imprint Pencil Co., 530 Broadway, New York City i 


ley, ' ‘if you love him, my dear, in spite of 
all." And he turned away from them, to 
adjust, at the window, hee old glasses 
of his that sometimes played him false. ... 

* She was the first to bring him back. 
Her face was quite clear, but her lips 
trembled as she tried to make them smile. 
“You have kept me from having a broken 
heart. It was breaking out on the cliffs, 
truly.” . 

- Old Mr. Gridley shook his head. 
*Hearts do not break, my dear, but they 
remember." 

*We shall be very poor. He will not 
take anything from my father, and I am 
glad. I want him to take care of me all 
alone.” 

Young Saunders raised his head. A 
faint shade of the old, cocksure smile 
dawned again. 

“I can do it, Polly!” It was as if, in 
some new-found strength, he dared the 
world. 

"He has," said. old Gridley, “a few 
things to begin housekeeping with, an 
old shield, my dear, that belonged to 


his father, and a pair of baby shoes—" 
Young Saunders swallowed a lump m 
his throat. “You are—dead right, sir.’ 
“And I forgot, there is something else— 
those papers I brought out to show you, 
Saunders." He was fumbling in his 
pocket again, for the little packet. “One 
of them is a note from our third vice 
president, Saunders, which you will like 
to keep, and the other is the deéd of a bit 
of a house in Jersey that I’ve happened to 


own for years, but nobody has fn time or . 


youth to make it Home. I want you and 
Polly to take it, and—plant the garden 
with—with old-fashioned things that are 
sweet. You'll have to walk to the station, 
but that's more honest than riding in a 
mortgaged car, and—you'd better ask 
Cady about keeping chickens." 

Young Saunders tried to speak. “If— 
if my mother had lived, sir, to know—” 

Old Mr. Gridley gripped his hand. 
“Boy,” he said unsteadily, “I’ve not done 
it altogether for your mother’s sake. I 
loved you from the very beginning. You 
see, you had her eyes!” 


The Experiences of a 
Procrastinator 


(Continued from page 43) 


other men have made the mistake of think- 
ing that business is a sort of reform school, 
in which the weaknesses of boys and men 
will by some magic find their cure. There 
could be, of course, no greater error. Seven- 
teen years of home and school had not 
cured me, and it was too much to expect a 
busy employer to do for me what parents 
and teachers had failed to do. 

Nevertheless I started, going to the 
city forty miles from our home, and find- 
ing a position as an office boy. Several 
incidents of those first business years 
stand out in my memory: notably the 
occasion on which I neglected to get the 
company's mail into the post-office before 
it closed. 

] had set out to make a record with my 
employer. 1 wanted him to see that I 
was sincerely devoted to his interests. 
And on this particular day I stayed at the 
office long after closing time, working on 
what I thought would be an improve- 
ment in the filing system. I was very 
much pleased with myself, I remember. 


"THE post-office in our little city closed 
at seven o'clock, and after that no mail 
could be dispatched until the following 
morning. At a quarter of six I reminded 
myself that there were about a hundred 


| letters which I must take to the office be- 


fore seven. But the problem on which I 
was working engrossed my interest, and 
I thought there was plenty of time. At 
a quarter after six I remembered the 
letters again, and still the time seemed 
ample. It was half-past seven before I 
thought of them again. Then I awoke 
with a guilty start and, gathering the 
letters together, rushed over to the office, 
in the vain hope that someone might still 
| be there. 

Why I did not drop them in the box I 


do not know, but I brought them back 
to our own office, and presently, because 
of my interest in the other problem, I 
completely forgot them. After all, I said 
to ael. it was a minor matter. The 
boss would easily understand and forgive 
this petty oversight when I explained to 
him the AS thing on which I had been 
engaged. 

But the boss very naturally enter- 
tained other views. He happened to ar- 
rive early the following morning, and 
there on a table in the outer office was the 
previous day’s mail, all stamped and ready 
to go. The explosion which took place 

upon my arrival ought to have scared 
procrastination out of my system for good 
and all. I had no opportunity to explain 
the great scheme on which I had been 
working. Not for two or three weeks was 
he in any mood to listen to it. And when 
at last I did get the chance it was too 
late. 

“That’s a very good plan, Al,” he said, 
‘and we'll put it into effect. But don't 
get the notion that any amount of genius 
is going to make up for unreliability 
around here. 

Things reached a climax with me in 
this first position about a year later. 
Some months before, the president had 
called me into his office and made a 
friendly suggestion. 

“The university down here is offering 
some night courses in bookkceping and 
cost accounting," he said. “There are 
very few business men who know as much 
as they ought to about their costs. | 
think if I were a young man in your 
position I would enroll in those courses; 
you'll find them useful later on." 


It struck me as a good idea, and I made. 


up my mind to carry it our. We were 
busy at the office, however, and I kept 
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The Man with a 
Million Dollar Memory 


How Any Man Can Improve His Memory in a Single Evening of Solid Fun 


MAN must have a pretty good 
memory to have it assessed at a 
million dollars. And yet this is 

what I have heard business men say was 
a small-valuation of the memory of one of 
our big industrial leaders. 


The man I refer to is one of the giants of 
American Business. He is the president 
of one of the largest corporations in the 
world and one whose employees run into 


the hundred thousands. 


Ask this man anything about the his- 
tory of his business—about the details of 
production in any one of his plants— 
about the characteristics of his thousands 
of important employees—or in fact ask 
him anything you can think of in rela- 
tion to his business and its complex 
ramifications, and he comes back with 
the figures and facts without an instant's 
hesitation. 


All who know this great man—and 
there is not a man in America who doesn't 
know him—say that perhaps the greatest 
factor in his marvelous success is his 
memory. 


Memory and Good Judgment 


Good judgment is largely a matter of memory. 
]t is easy to make the right decisions if you have 
all the related facts outlined in your mind—clearly 
and exactly. 


Wrong decisions in business are made because 
the man who makes them forgets some vital facts 
or figures which, had he been able to summon 
clearly to mind, would have changed his view- 
point. 


The Power of Memory 


A man's experience in business is only as old 
as his memory. The measure of his ability is 
largely his power to remember at the right time. 
Two men who have been in a certain business 
will vary greatly in their experience and value. 


If you can remember—clearly and accurately— 
the solution of every important problem since you 

st took hold of your work, 
you can make all of your 
experience count. 

If, however, you have 
not a good memory and 
cannot recall instantly facts 
and figures that you learned 
years ago you cannot make 
your experience count. 

There is no asset in busi- 
ness more important than a 
good memory. The man re- 
ferred to at the beginning 
of this article, whose memo- 
ry is said to be easily worth 
a million dollars, knows more 
about his business than any 
other man in his field be- 
cause he has been able to 
remember everything he has 
ever learned. 


Remember 
Instantly 


Names and Faces 
What Yeu Read 
Speeches and 


Mr. Roth's Amazing Memory Feats 


Any man, woman or child of average intelli- 
gence can easily and quickly acquire a sure and 
exact memory. 


When David M. Roth, the famous expert, 
first determined to cultivate his memory he did 
it because he had a poor memory. He actually 
could not remember a man's name twenty seconds. 
He forgot so many things that he knew he could 
not succeed unless he did learn how to remember. 

To-day. there are over ten thousand people 
in the United States whom Mr. Roth has met 
at different times—most of them only once— 
whom he can name iastantly on sight. Mr. 
Roth can, and has, hundreds of times at din- 
ners, and lectures, asked from fifty to one hun- 


dred people to tell him their names and telephone . 


numbers, and business connections, and then, 
after turning his back while they changed seats, 
has picked each one out by name and told him 
his telephone number and business. 


These are only a few of the scores of other 
equally "impossible" things that Mr. Roth does— 
and yet a few years ago he could not remember 
a man's name twenty seconds. You too can do 


these wonderful things. 
A Better Memory in One Evening 


Mr. Roth's system, which he has developed 
through years of study, and which he has taught 
in class to thousands of business men and others 
throughout the country in person, is so easy 
that a twelve-year-old child can learn it, and it 
is more real fun than any game you play solely 
for pleasure. 


Not only will you enjoy every moment you 
spend with this wonderful Course but so will your 
entire family—even the small children can join 
in the fun. 

You get results in the first few moments. Fif- 
teen minutes after you start the first lesson you 
will see an amazing difference in your power 
to remember. And a single evening spent on 
the first lesson will absolutely double your memory 
power—and may do even more, just as it has for 
thousands of others. 

Just think what this will mean to you—to 
have twice as good a memory—to have a memory 
that will enable you instantly to see a new world 
of facts, figures, faces, addresses, phone numbers, 
selling points, data and all kinds of mental pic- 
tures with less than one hundredth of the effort 
you now spend in trying to remember without 
Success. . 

The reason Mr. Roth can guarantee to double 
your memory in one evening is because he gives 


you the boiled down, crystallized secret right: 


at the start—then how far you care to go in 
further multiplying your ability to remember 
will depend simply on how far you want to go 
—you can easily and quickly develop your memory 
to such an extent that you can do everything 
Mr. Roth can do. He makes the act of remem- 
bering an easy, natural, automatic process of 
the mind. 


Try Before You Buy 


So confident are the publishers, the Independent 
Corporation, of the remarkable value of the Roth 
Memory Course to readers of this magazine that 
they want you to test out this remarkable system in 
your own home before you decide to buy. The 
Course must sell itself to you by actually increasing 
your memory before you obligate yourself to spend 
a penny. 


Only $5 if You. Keep It 


Mr. Roth's fee for personal instruction to classes 
limited to fifty members is $1,000, but in order 
to secure nation-wide distribution for the Roth 
Memory Mail Course in a single season the pub- 
lishers have put the price at only $5. The Course 


contains the very same 
material in permanent 
form that is given in 
the personal $1,000 
class. 

And bear in mind— 
you don't have to pay 
even the small fee 
asked unless after a 
test in your own home 
you decide to keep it. 


Send No Money 


Don't send a single 
penny. Merely fill out 
and mail the coupon. 
By return post, all 
charges prepaid, the 
complete Roth Mem- 
ory Course will be sent 
to your home. 

Study it one evening 
—more if you like— 
then if you feel that 
[e can afford not to 

eep this great aid to 
more dollars—to bigger 
responsibilities—to full- 
est success in life, mail 
it back to the publish- 
ers within five dave and 
ou will owe nothing. 
f a better memory 
means only one-tenth 
as much to you as it 
has to thousands of 
other business men and 
women, mail the cou- 
pon to-day—NOW— 
but don't put it off and 
forget—as those who 
need the Course the 
very worst are apt to 
do. Send the coupon 
in or write a letter now 
before the low intro- 
ductory price is with- 
drawn. 


DAVID M. ROTH 


Terrence J. McManus, 
of the firm of Olcott, 
Bonynge, McManus & 
Ernst, Attorneys and 
Counsellors at Law, 170 
Broadway.andoneofthe 
most famous trial law- 
yers in New York, says: 


“May I take occasion 
to state that I regard your 
service in giving this sys- 
tem to the world as a pub- 
lic benefaetion. The won- 
derful simplicity of the 
method, and the 


cane 
with which ita principles 
may be acquired, espe- 
cially appeal to me. I may 
add that I have already 
had cccasion to test the 
effectiveness of the first 
two lessons in the prepa- 
ration for trial of an im- 
portant action In which I 
am about to engage.” 


' I have examined and 
used tho Roth Memo 
Course and I wish to tell 
you how pleased I am 
with it. have seven 
systems of memory train- 
Ing, every one of them of 
some value, some of very 
great Value; but the Rot 


E It i8 a8 simple 
as It is effective." 
FRANK W COLLIER, 
The American University, 
Washington, D C. 


"Memory Course re- 
celved. Learned lesson 
No, 1 in one evening. En- 
Joyed It as much as I did 
‘Oliver Twist’ or ‘Mary 
Pickford,’ and have more 
as a result to think about 
and a better thinker to 
think with to boot.” 

W. H.C. JOHNSON, 
Macon, Ga. 


Independent Corporation 
Publishers of The Independent Weekly 


Dept. R-1212, 119 W. 40th St., New York 
Please send me the Roth Memory Course of seven 


urse to you within 


five days after its receipt or send you $5 in full payment 


lessons. ] will either remail the 

of the Course. 

Mains. ien ipee aia 
PO. se ac 2e 


Siale ——— Pn 
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An Unusual Garter 
Makes 
An Unusual Gift 


Help him enjoy this Christmas 
season —skating —coasting —dancing 
with the luxury of a really comfort- 
able garter. The 


E. Z. 


GARTER 


“Wide for Comfort” 


makes an unusual, in- 
expensive, and much 
appreciated gift. 
It is different — 
no other garter 
has the dis- 
tinctivewide- 
webbing 
feature, 
guaranteeing 
perfect free- 
dom of leg mus- 
cles and circu- 
lation. 


In medium, small and lar, 
sizes. In Single Grip and the 
E. Z. 2-Grip. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write to 


The Thos. P. Taylor Company 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


SALESMEN—READ THIS: 


National specialty organization is increasing Its sales 
force. Thirty-five men who can produce sales are wanted. 
Drawing account If desired after thirty days’ Intensive 
sales training. Write, giving references and preference ns 
to territory to Bales Manager, P. O. Box 955, Rochester, 
New York. 

All correspondence confidential. 


Accountancy | 


“Making Ready” 
. Free Booklet 


Tax liabilities are determined from 


accounting facts — every business 
man is compelled by law to ascertain and 
state his taxes on the basis of financial trans- 
actions. Aside from taxation, e ses are ana- 
lyzed, leaks disclosed,. and profitable business 
promoted by sound accounting. Knowledge of 
Accountancy -specific, exact knowledge -and pro; 
bookkeeping records and methods are indispensa 

to every business man and organization. 

Test the Pace Course in Accountancy by Ex- 


tension through the mails (same subjects and | 


instructors as in Pace Resident Schools) by means 
of a month's trial instruction for $7—no obligation 
to continue. Send for a complimentary copy of 
“Making Ready,” a 32-page booklet explaining the 
post-war relation between taxation and Accountancy. 


PACE & PACE, Department 17 
Hudson Terminal, 30 Church St., N. Y. 


| putting off a definite move until 1 found 
that the time for enrollment had passed. 
Still, I am young, I said to myself; next 
year will do just as well, and so I forgot 
the matter. But the president did not 
forget. Word came out to me one day 
that he wanted to see me in his office. I 
went, fully expecting the news of a raise, 
for I had worked hard and every day in- 
creased my confidence. 

“Albert,” he asked, "how 
getting on at the university?” 

It was an unexpected attack. I blushed 
and stammered, and admitted that I had 
delayed too long in carrying out his sug- 
gestion. His face took on a serious look. 

“I am sorry;" he said. *' Mitchell is 
leaving us on the first of the month, and I 
had hoped to be able to put you into his 
place. But it is work that an untrained 
man can't handle. I made the same 
suggestion to Simpson about the univer- 
sity at the time I spoke to you. He took 
[it up at once. I’m sorry; other things 
being equal 1 should have given the op- 
portunity to you." 

It was a hard blow. I had worked more 
faithfully than Simpson—or so | thought, 
at least. I felt confident that my ability 

: abore 
was just as good, and to have him lifted 
over my head hurt me decidedly. With 
the usual reaction of youth and inex- 
perience I blamed the president and the 
company rather than myself. Instead of 
staying there and fighting my problem 
out, I adopted the easier and foolish 
expedient of moving to another city and 
taking another job. 

The new place paid more money, which 
intensihed my conviction that my first 
employer had been less than fair. And 
the incident that ought to have been a 
lesson became nothing but a memory, 
with no character-building value. More- 
over, it developed in me a propensity for 
moving. Far fields began to look very 
attractive to me; in the next few years | 
moved several times, and because busi- 
| ness was good in the country, and because 
I did do hard work in each place, every 
move was a temporary betterment in my 
condition. 


are you 


MEANTIME the habit of procrastina- 
4*1 tion had become a fixed element in my 
character. ] was always the last man on 
the suburban train that carried me home, 
staying each night just three minutes too 
‘long at the office, and having to run 
, through the statiom.. I let my bills accu- 
mulate; and while they were always paid 
| in time to prevent any large damage to 
|. my credit, eem ticketed in the stores as 
being "good, but slow." That a habit so 
aggravated should not entirely have pre- 
| vented my progress seems to me strange 
| as I look back upon it. But the fact was 
that I kept moving up until. I reached a 
place as general manager of a small com- 
pany. 
In fact, I made a virtue of my short- 
comings, which is a thing by no means un- 
| common in the business world: I said to 
| myself that business men are of two types: 
| there is the man whose mind works 
| quickly and who can make decisions 
| promptly and in rapid sequence. Then 
there is the other sort of business mind 
that must have time to function, whose 
best work is done when it can let things 
lie over for a day or two while the evidence 
accumulates. 


l found some satisfaction in the fact 
that Napoleon, General Lew Wallace, and 
other men of eminence had made it a 
practice to hold their mail for a month be- 
fore answering it. By that time, they dis- 
covered that a majority of letters had 
answered themselves. And while I never 
sinned to this same degree, I did adopt 
their practice in moditied form, and rather 
prided myself in it. 

“That can go over for a few days,” I 
would say; or, " Let me sleep on that and 
tell you in the morning;" or, ** Nothing 
will be lost if we take a little time on 
that question: it's pretty important, you 
know.” 

Good business phrases, every one of 
them —nice sounding, seeming to carry 
the assurance of matured thought and 
solid judgment. But phrases are good 
when they are tools, and frightfully op- 
pressive when they become masters. I 
was a slave to them. More and more the 
habit of doing the thing at the moment 
when it ought to be done deserted me, 
and my organization unconsciously mod- 
eled itself after my example, and slowed 
down all along the line. 


T WAS at this time that my big oppor- 

tunity came. In spite of the brake which 
my procrastination put upon our affairs, 
business tn our line was so good, and the 
organization so well chosen, that we were 
making an excellent showing. I thought 
that the credit was largely mine, and one 
of our competitors apparently enter- 
tained the same delusion, because I was 
offered the general managership with 
them, at an advance in salary and a con- 
siderable share in the common stock. 

The board of directors were very frank 
m concluding our arrangements. 

"We. have faith in you, Mr. Miller,” 
they said, “judging from what has taken 
place in your company. But this is a 
move on our part which means so much 
that we feel the necessity of attaching a 
condition to it. We would like you to ac- 
cept our offer with the understanding 
that if at the end of a year either you or 
we have occasion to be dissatisfied, the 
arrangement can be terminated without 
ill feeling on either side. In that case we 
should want to repurchase your stock at 
a price to be fixed in advance.” 

was so supremely confident of. my 
ability to deliver that I would have taken 
the job on any conditions at all. They 
drew up the memorandum, I signed it, 
and on the first day of the following 
month | entered upon my new duties. — 

It is a part of the.penalty of every high 
position that the man who occupies it 
never hears the truth. The failure. of 
many a ruler, as well as of many 3 busi- 
ness executive, may ‘be charged to that 
fact. Nero was a model young man so 
long as he had Seneca to tell him the real 
facts about himself, and so to keep him 
modest. But no man ever entered the 
presence of Nero the emperor except 
with flattery on his lips, until at length 
Nero conceived. of himself as a god—and 
acted like a devil. 

l knew from the beginning of my new 
work that there was something the matter 
with the organization. I attributed. it at 
frst to the natural readjustment neces- 
sary with the coming of a new man; later 
‘on l got to feeling that there was some 
slack of loyalty. I blamed the traditions 
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A New Kind of 


Loose Leaf—Always Up to Date 


UR former atlases have gone hopelessly 
out of date. They do not show the 
results of the greatest war in history— 

the vast changes that have swept over the face 
of three continents, redistributing millions of 
square miles of tenton establishing new 
nations—drawing new boundary lines—revo- 
lutionizing the destinies of people. 


Now a wonderful new kind of atlas is ready 
for you—an atlas that keeps pace with 
the world! Fresh from the press comes 
the NEW WORLD Loose-Leaf ATLAS, 
a superb new collection of maps that 
is up to date nowand that can be kept up 
todateinthe future. It is Loose Leaf, and 
it is provided with continuous Map 
Service that supplies new, revised maps 
whenever changes occur anywhere. 


Here is the atlas you have been waiting 
for—here are three hundred and fifty pages of 
finely engraved, large-scale, full-color maps 
and indexes that show the whole new world of 
today with all the recent changes in every 
country. This great new work constitutes a 


A Few of the Features 


Three hundred and fifty pages of ma and in- 
dexes. Al maps are printed in full color on 
heavy, super-calendered paper. size of page 13 

byt inches. Rich; durable cover with speci 

Se- 

New maps of. ait. “the nations, territories and 
islands of the world revised to date. Detail maps 
of important cities and harbors. Maps of the 
Hemispheres and the World. QERPIOFAE ion maps 
of North and South Poles. Language map of 
Europe, Large-scale map of the estern Front. 
Sixteen pages of Historical maps showing the. 
territorial development of the nations of the 
world from ancient times. comprehensive 
collection of special maps, including Physical 
Vegetation, Climate, Population, Economic and 


Agricultural Ma 
United States. 


Large-scale maps of the 
nited States Railroad Maps and 
showing standard time zones, parcel 
s, U. S. Shipbuilding Map. Oil and gas 
map. Over one hundred pages of new State 
maps, showing each State on large scale and in 
reat detail. complete Index of the world, the 
ndex of the United States, including the name 
of every incorporated place, Post ice and town 
of over one hund inhabitants, with latest 
population figures. 


key ma 
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Map Service Free for Two Years 
The NEW WORLD Loose-Leaf ATLAS will be 
kept uptodate fortwoyears without charge. Twice 
each year new maps will be issued to cover all 
changes that have occurred in every of 
worl These revised maps are simply inserted 
in the Loose-Leaf Binder in| placeof theold maps. 
This new kind of atlas need never go out of date. 
It istheonly atlasthat keeps pace with the world. 


The N EW-WORLD 
Loose Leak ATLAS 


source of timely geographi- 
cal knowledge—a wealth 
of authoritative informa- 
tion. 

Each day, as you read 
your newspaper, as you 
talk with ' well informed 

ple about national and 
internationalaffairs,asyou 
follow the course of com- 
merce at home and abroad, 
you will appreciate the 
value of the NEW 
WORLD Loose-Leaf AT- 
LAS. You will turn to it, 
just as you turn to your 
dictionary and encyclope- 
dia, to obtain exact infor- 
mation and to increase 
and broaden your store of 
knowledge. 


The New Atlas You Need Now 
The Last Atlas You Need Ever Buy 


You need no longer be without an up-to-date 
atlas, and you need not wait until additional 
settlements have been made in the map, for 


man 
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What colonial 
been lost by 
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of Hejaz? 


in Australia ? 


Send for This Interesting Booklet 


Space here is far too limited to give an adequate idea of what 
the NEW WORLD Loose-Leaf ATLAS is and all that it contains, 
of the valuable, special features it offers to the student, the econo- 
mist, the business man; but a handsome booklet has been pre- 
pared which tells the whole fascinating story. 

illustrated and is full of interesting facts. 


It is profusely 
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Do You Know— 


Where the new Serbo-Croat-Slovak 
State is situated ? 

What territory Italy has received as 
a result of the war? 

Where the internationalized port 
of |Danzig is located? 

Where the Shantung Peninsula is? 

What terrítory was awarded to Bel- 
gium by the Treaty with. Ger- 


How the “new” Polend appears on 
What the new boundaries of Ger- 
possessions 
Germany? 
Where the new Empire of Mongolia 
The new Kingdom 


What great new railroads have been 
constructed in South America? 


How to figure parcel post rates in 
the United States? 


this new kind of atlas keeps pace with the 
world—shows changes in the map whenever 
and wherever they occur. 


If the world never changed no atlas would 
ever grow out of date. But with the rapid 
march of current events new atlases soon must 
become obsolete. Even the NEW WORLD 
ATLAS would soon be far behind the times if no 
provision were made for keeping it always up 
to date. 

That is why we made it 


Loose Leaf—To Insure 
Permanence 


The NEW WORLD Loose- Leaf ATLAS 

resents a distinct advance in the science of 
atlas production. Never beforehas an atlas been 
made that could be kept. up to 
date—permanently abreast of de- 
velopments, of changes political 
and economic, of advances in 
commerce, of new discoveries arid 
explorations. 


World to Undergo 
Many Changes 


Even now, after all the changes 
that have taken place in every part 
of the globe, an atlas cannot be 
kept up to date unless provision 
is made for future changes. 

Plebiscites are apt to wipe out 
many boundary lines. Self deter- 
mination may bring about drastic 
changes. Perhaps even an entire 
continent may be divorced from 

its present ru Who can foretell 
all that will take place in the next 
year or so? 
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new maps in the binder. 

After the first two years NEW WORLD Loose-Leaf 
ATEAS owners can purchase this always up-to-date map 
service for a saan d sum, thus insuring permanence to 
their atlas. 
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of the organization, blamed one man after 
another, and made changes in certain im- 
portant positions. 

But the real fault, of course, was no- 
where except with myself. In the com- 
pany from which I had come the men had 
known me and adjusted themselves to 
my shortcomings. Someone had always 
been on hand to take up the slack con- 
sequent upon my failure to do things on 
time. 

But my new associates had no such 
background of understanding. When 
things were not done they simply were 
not done, that was all. And gradually 
the impression crept through the office 
and factory that l was vastly overrated. 
I was a man who did not know his own 
mind, who neglected things when they 
should be attended to and then worked in 
spurts to make up for lost time. Though 
l never learned it until long afterward, 
the nickname which they had given me 
was '' To-morrow.” 

The awakening came at the meeting of 
the board of directors held at the end of 
the year. l confidently expected a re- 
newal of my contract, and the chill in the 
atmosphere upon my entrance to the 
room quite amazed me. The chairman 
of the board opened the conversation, and 
the session was over in almost less time 
than it takes to tell. They gave me 
credit for working hard, he said. Some 
of the ideas that I had introduced were 
a distinct improvement, and were ap- 
preciated. 

“But the men in the organization are 
dissatished, Mr. Miller,” he continued. 
“They complain that they cannot get 
decisions promptly. In two or three cases 
important contracts have been lost be- 
cause of this unfortunate habit of yours 
of putting things off. And when salesmen 
are working on commission, as our sales- 
men are, the loss of a contract is a serious 
matter. It creates grumbling and ill-will. 
The same sort of complaint exists in the 
factory and in the branch offices. We are 
sorry: we should like to have you with us, 
but we cannot afford to expose our organ- 
ization to any more of this fatal habit of 
delay.’ 


I HAD plenty of time in the next few 
weeks to give pretty serious thought to 
the whole subject of procrastination. It 
was a long, hard fall I had taken. The loss 
of the position was hard enough, but the 
loss on the stock was at least $9,000; and 
my prestige as an executive had suffered 
a damage that would require a long time 
to repair. The only saving element in the 
situation was the fact that I was young. 
With proper wisdom I still had time to 
start again and to make a real success. 
Looking over the men whom I had 
known in business, | was surprised to find 
how common was the complaint from which 


| I suffered, and how heavy the toll which it 


exacted. In the same building where my 
office had been, a physician named Patter- 
son carried on one of the largest practices 
in the city. Every day he was dealing 
with life and death. He had seen men 
in active business drop off, leaving their 
estates so entangled as to darken the 
whole future of their wives and children. 
I knew these experiences had impressed 
him, because more than once he com- 
mented on them to me. 

“A man ought to take precautions in 
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he said. “He ought to be 
sure that the amount of his insurance 1s 
enough to maintain the standard of living 
in case of his death; and, of course, he 
ought to make his will while he is sound 
and well.” 


Yet that successful physician, who | 


could see so clearly the mistakes of his 
patients, delayed day after day and year 
after year in carrying out his own advice. 
He was so healthy and so busy, nothing 
could possibly happen to him. Next week 
or next month he would call in an insur- 
ance man and a lawyer and put his affairs 
in shape, 


a street car collided with his automobile, 
and he died before the ambulance reached 
the hospital. 

I thought of another friend of mine— 
Henderson, president of a wholesale furni- 
ture company. For months he had known 
that his sales manager was a failure. 
More than once at the club where we 
discussed our business troubles he had 
told me that he must get rid of the man 
and find a competent man in his place. 
Yet the fatal unwillingness to do the hard 
thing to-day kept him from a decision, 
ntt finally his hand was forced. His 
best three salesmen deserted together, and 
joined the forces of his competitor. They 
could not put up with the situation an 
longer, they said. And the hole which 
they left in Henderson's organization set 
him back in å business way for at least 
two years. 


I THOUGHT of Sprague, who was always 
meaning to enlarge his factory. But the 
conditions this month were never just 
right. Probably in another thirty days 
materials odd be cheaper, or the labor 
situation would clear up a bit, or he could 
make a bit more advantageous arrange- 
ments with the banks. 

So he delayed until the war came, and 
Sprague's competitors leaped ahead, mak- 
ing in four years more profit than they 
had made in all the rest of their history. 
Feverishly he sought to make the neces- 
sary additions to his plant. But materials 
were not to be had; labor was streaming 
into the munitions factories; deliveries on 
everything were held up b the congestion 
of the railroads, and the Government had 
commandeered many essentials. So the 
war came and passed, and Sprague, who 
had procrastinated, lost the opportunity 
of a lifetime. 

Very seriously and determinedly I set 
to work to analyze myself. I came to the 
conclusion that my trouble was first of all 
a physical one; and, indeed, I believe that 
a far larger proportion of men's troubles 
than we ever suspect have their roots in 
some bodily lack. I had always lain in bed 
in the morning until the last minute. In 
this matter, too, my weakness had been 
shrouded with a cloak of virtue. 
carrying a pretty heavy load, I said to 
myself; I needed every last minute of rest 
I could get. 

But I came to the conclusion that a 


So he procrastinated, and on a | 
| day when he felt more than usually well 


I was | 


half hour of good stiff work with the | 


dumb-bells in the morning would be 
worth an hour of extra sleep. One reason 
why I put off decisions, I felt sure, was 
because I had so neglected exercise that 
my mind was drowsy; it hated to operate. 
And so I began at once a régime of regular 
morning and evening exercise. I need not 
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stop to tell what agony of spirit it at first 
entailed; any man who has sought to 
force himself to such a régime will under- 
stand. But the time came when I had un- 
mistakable evidence of the invigorating 
effects; and to-day, if I were to neglect my 
morning exercises, I would feel somehow 
unclean, as though I had failed to shave 
or had skipped my bath. 

The second root of the trouble I con- 
cluded was psychological. It is inherent 
in human nature to dede the hard thing. 
We believe always that the market 1s 
going up, because it is harder and less 
pleasant to believe that it is going down. 

Ve change our jobs because it seems easier 
to transfer the battle to another field than 
to fight it out where we are. And, with a 
dozen matters on the desk all at once, we 
instinctively push aside the trying ones, 
and quiet the voice of conscience by busy- 
ing our minds with the problems that are 
routine and easily handled. 

I determined that I would thereafter 
seek out the hardest job presented by the 
morning’s mail and tackle it first of all. 
William James’s chapter on “Habit,” 
which I read at this time, helped me more 
than a little. I understood then, for the 
first time, what wonderful allies our habits 
can be when they work in our behalf, and 
how terribly they can fight against our 
progress if we let them. 

t was James who pointed out to me 
the value of giving my will a little regular 
daily exercise, by doing each day a hard 
thing—doing it just because it was hard, 
and because the natural impulse was to 
shirk it. For any man who reads in my 
experience any chapters from his own life 
I would recommend this essay of William 
James. It did big things for me at a time 
when I needed its help. 


I RESOLVED, in the third place, to finish 
each job before I allowed my attention to 
be distracted by another. I turned every 
paper on my desk upside down, except the 
one that was in my hand. Was it a letter 
to be answered? Í dictated my reply at 
once; or, if I needed more facts, 1 pr 
the button then and there and called the 
clerk who could supply them. Was it a 
request for an increase in salary? A resig- 
nation? An appointment to be made? 
Whatever it was I settled it. Or, if for 
any reason it had to go over, I marked it 
for a specific date, and made sure of han- 
dling it then. 

So many of our troubles arise from the 
fact that we do our work over so many 
times. We pick things up and drop them, 
and pick them up again. We worry about 
them for days, knowing all the while that 
at the end of our worrying must come a 
decision and action. Nothing has helped 
me so much as that single habit of 
finishing with a thing while it is in my 
hand. 

Finally, I adopted the practice of mak- 
ing each night a little list of the things 
that must be done the following day. 
remember reading years ago how James 
G. Blaine developed his marvelous memory 
for events, and names, and faces. Each 
night before he retired he made it a prac 
tice to rehearse the events of the day, re- 
calling every man he had met, every name 
he had spoken, every conversation he had 
engaged in. And men marveled at his 
memory, supposing it a natural gift, when 
it was in fact—like most other things worth 


Santa Claus Breaks 


-having in this world—a quality developed | 
by hard, diligent effort. What Blaine's 
evening rehearsal did for his memory my 
nightly memorandum did for the following 
day’s work. There was no hesitation when | 
I reached the office, no moving of things 
about my desk, no wondering where to 
begin. The list was there, and I had but | 
to add to it the day’s developments, as | 
shown in the morning mail, and turn to 
work at once. 

No mottoes hang on my office walls; no 
injunctions to "do it now." I do not need 
them. In my mind there is the memory 
of a $9,000 tuition fee which I paid in the 
school of procrastination, and of the 
weeks of hard self-discipline when I was 
getting on my feet again. I could wish 
that other men might find in this some- 
thing that would help them to the same | 
result, without the necessity for so large | 
a cost. If there is anything in it of help, | 
my suggestion is that they act upon the | 
idea now, for to-morrow is another and a | 


wholly different kind of day. 


"EDDIE" GUEST, whose poems 
about *Just Folks" are known to 
millions of readers all over the coun- 
try, will have an article in the maga- 
zine next month, entitled ‘‘What I 
Owe to My Father." It is one of those 
intimate and genuine things which 
come straight from the heart—and 
£o straight to the heart. 


Santa Claus Breaks 
Into the Kelly 
: Pool Game 


(Continued from page 42) 


. Ed, his jaw. dropped, was examining 
his car; he turned Blenily and stared at 
his friend. 

. “Did you say. Hartley Street, sir?" 

the chauffeur questioned. 

- “Hartley. Get in, Ed." 
*"Thanks—Larry." Ed forced it out. 
They sat down side by side and tried to 

talk: -Ed unbuttoned his coat and then 

hastily buttoned it again. 

“The evening papers say Wilson's 
going to be stronger than ever next year,” 
he volunteered meekly. 

“His record, on the whole, really is 
pretty good,” Larry said. 

It wasn’t natural. 

“Stop at 5400," Larry directed through 
the speaking tube to the chauffeur as they 
drove on and on down a street of small 
frame cottages and close, compact two- 
flat buildings... They got oùt at the corner 
and walked the half block to ’78. 

“I had told Fred, when he got home, 
not .to ‘come back for: me," Lay ex- 
plained. 

“Of course," Ed assented. “I under- 
stand. I won't say anything about the 
car. ; 
They -found that Stub’s number was 
one of the tiny two-flat buildings.. A sign 
“For Rent" was im front and his card was 
above the bell for the second floor: | Fhe 
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panions. Do not let them read 
cheap trashy '*blood-curdlers." Give 
them the best juvenile classics. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
708 Republic Building, Chicago 
Publishers of the NORMAL INSTRUCTOR PRIMARY PLANS 
We are also publishers of 


The Junior Instructor Magazine 
For the educational entertain- 
ment of children in the home. 
Monthly; $2.00 per year. 


The Junior Instructor 


Stories, pictures and entertaiu- 
ment for children. .2 vols: and 
Poster Supplement $6.00. 


More Pay Days for You 


OU can have more pays days by putting an hour or 
- two of your spare time to good use. You can sell us 
all the spare time you have. Here's a chance for you to 
turn into cash something which is perhaps going to waste 
every day. If you are enthusiastic about The American 
Magazine get in touch with us and, without disturbing 
your regular work, become our 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 44A l . . 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING CO. representative. I wil pay you 
416 West 13th St., New York, N. Y. | 


Dear Sir: I can stand more pay days. | well during you spare time. 


Please show me how to get them. | "Take advantage of this opportu- 
NE ooon | pity and mail in Coupon at once. 
Addr tts n dM i 
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La Salle Students 


and Graduates 


ean now be found eploredin ie erem 

tive departments all the 

large railroads, 

commercial organizations in the United 

States. Many prominent business 

cerns can be named in each of which “100 

to 2,000 or more LaSalle students or 
duates from our several apecialized 

departments ate employed in responsible 

positions, For instance— 


Pennsylvania R.R. . . . 2108 
American Telegraph 
& Telephone Company 


U.S Steel Cor, tions . $79 
Hai more © ON io R.R.. . 946 
rd . o o 36h 

Cage È N . «718 
ger r Compa e 5» 2i} 
Swift & C ese > O08 
Standard Oil Company . . $90 


Among the numerous firms and cor- 
Ene employing 50 to 100 or more 

Salle students or graduates are the 
following: 


Weatern Electric Company 

International Harvester 

B. F. Goodrich Companys. 

Wells Fargo Express Company 
oodyear Tire and Rubber Co, 


and every important 
in the United States, 

More than 160,000 men in active busi- 
ness life, ; including a e number of 
corporation officials, Mei n enrolled 
and are reaping the benefits of LaSalle 
training and service, er 30,000 new 
members now enroll annually. The La 
Salle organization consists of 800 people, 
inclu ling a staff of 300 business experta, 

rofessional men, text writers special 

ecture writers, instructors and assist- 
ants. LaSalle students and graduates 
occupying res sibi P poskicne can be 
d t throughout the tire English 


t railroad company 


ee Consulting Service 


As a LaSalle student, you will also be 
entitled to the free use of our Consult- 
ing Service which gives you the privi- 
lege of calling on our staff of experta In 


iiy department at any time when you 
need special help or counsel. Lasalle 
Extension University is a clearing house 
of business Information and through dts 


many highly spectallzed departments Ls 
organized and equipped to render a 
practical and distinctive service which 
cannot be supplled by any other Inst!tu- 
tion of similar character, 


EARN MONEY 


In Your Spare Time 


Hundreds of men and women wished for that extra $5.00, $10.00 
or $25.00 and then went out and got it for themselves in spare time 


You Can Do It This Way 


Introduce THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, WOMAN'S 
and COLLIERS WEEKLY among your friends and acquaintances. 
Earn commission and bonus. 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


you use your hours of leisure? 


— The Man Who Directs 


Everywhere in business there is need for the | 
man who knows Higher Accounting. To meet | 
the competitive conditions that exist today, waste 
must be eliminated, accurate cost systemes must 
be installed, economies must be put into effect and 
the management must have the whole situation | 
charted and shown in figures whenever wanted. The 
bookkeeper cannot do this. To analyze a businese, a man | 
must be to accounting what the highly trained lawyer is to the 
legal aspects of commerce, He must have accurate knowledge. | 
Over 500,000 American concerns today need the services of 
Expert Accountants. That shows where opportunity is. 
Write today for information about the course in Higher 
Accounting given by the LaSalle Extension University. 


Learn Higher Accounting by Mail 


Our staff of experte in the Science of Accounting will give you 
their direct pereonal instruction by mail, guiding you gou step by step 
until you have mastered this paying profession. You will study 
text books, lectures and accounting methods prepared by author- 
ities—men who are actually employed or retained as expert ad- 
visers by leading industries. The underlying principles and the 
most modern methods of Business Analysis and Organization, 


n ano the Principles of f Accounting, 
U PA Commercial La E y T 
No large fees. No 


entific Management all made clear. 
You will be Beg von special preparation 
large 
pay down. This instructionisoffered 
on a convenient monthly payment 


for the C. A. examine tons an and 
r courses are for the am- 


made ready to command ah igheraal 
ary orto riter business a8 & sult- 
tious man no matter how small his 
nt income. Send the coupon 


ing Accountant. You can get all this 
low for full, detailed informa: 


Mail the Coupon Today 


better 
Make the knowledge of these LaSalle experts yours, At least 
send for information about this course which has helped so many 
men to rise quickly to positions of greater profit and prestige and 
which you can easily master by home study. 
No mat ter a where you may be or what ition 
LaSalle Extension Universit ae 


you on Mrd road to ter success. 
Been een proved by the record of its students students and 


present position. How 


in One." Mail coupon now for your copy. 
K LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
“The World's Greatest Extension University'* 
Dept. 1233-H Chicago, Illinois 
garding som Here nE Coorse of Traiting in Higher Accounting and 


your Consulting Service. Also a copy, of your valuable book for am! 
men, ears’ Promotion in One. 


| AUGPOBS. ccc ccceececeeseecescenceeeeteserseenscsescesanecenscsereneeseeeeeene | 


| [€ eene State. ieee ciere cerent 


HOME COMPANION 


Try it for yourself! WRITE TO 


Chief of Staff, Desk 43A 


416 W. 13th St., 
New York City 


windows of the first flat showed a Christ- 


| mas tree just in the process of being deco- 


rated, and shouts and laughter came from 
within the door. The front of the second 


paparan was dark and silent; but 


urley rang the bell twice and at last got 
a response. 

They gave their names through the 
speaking tube to Mrs. Reid—Mr. Reid 
was not in—before a doubtful click of the 
electric latch let them up. 

The sign “For Rent,” which they had 
seen in front, plainly applied to this sec- 
ond flat; for everything there, and there 
was not much, was in the disorder of 
departure. 

Stub’s wife, a little scared woman, with 
big, helpless eyes and curly, disheveled 
light hair, met. ‘them tremulously. 

“I suppose,” she addressed Ed, “ you're 
the instalment man for the furniture. You 
see," she pointed to one pile of the newest 
things, “we put what isn't paid for over 


| there. We ain't taking it away. I didn't 


get your name very clear," she said to 
Larry. “I beg pardon. What did you 
say you came for?" 

“Were both friends of Stub’s,” 
assured. 

“Who of?” 

“Mr. Reid," 
sat down. 

Stub's wife regarded them, puzzled. 
“Oh,” she accepted their explanation at 
last. “Merry Christmas!” 

“Merry Christmas!" replied 
quietly. 


ET went out and a boy of four entered 
to investigate them; Larry spoke to 


Larry said quietly, and 


Larry 


him, but he shrank away and left them 
alone to listen to an infant crying. Ed, 
who had not sat down, stood before a 


window whistling softly to himself. A 
latchkey opened the front door, and a 
little, Gil m an—but from whose lips 
a smile never was very distant—came in. 
He was carrying a couple of small gayly 
colored bags of the sort which contain 
cheap Christmas candies. 

He started back as he saw his guests. 

“Why, hello, Larry!" he tried to hail 
without surprise; then turned to Ed. 
"What's the matter?" he inquired, and 
looked back to Larry more uneasily. 

“Nothing, Stub,’ Laity denied prompt- 
ly. “We just came to see you.’ 

“To see me?” 

“You haven’t been treating us right, 
Stub,” Ed accused. “The boys didn’t 
know what might have happened to you; 


| so they sent us around to see you weren ^" 


sick or something. It's—it's Christmas, 
you know,” he added in apology. 

Stub involuntarily lanced down at the 
little candy bags in his hands. “Yes, | 
know," he said queerly. He looked back 
at them. 

“Vm not sick. I „just got a scare a 
minute ago, Minnie,” he explained as his 
wife entered the room and glanced quickly 
at him. "That's all. You've met my 
friends?” 

" What scared you?" Minnie asked. 

“T saw a big limousine out in front 
there as I came along; I thought i it was in 
front of here; but it wasn't. It was by 
Kirk’s.” 

“What was the matter?” she asked. 

"Nothing as far as I could find out 
"Course, when I saw it here I thought 
little Jefhe must have been to the boule 


Santa Claus Breaks Into the Kelly Pool Game, by Epwin BALMER 
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vard and been hit and they brought him 
home. But the chauffeur said that 
wasn’t it.” 

“That all he said?” Ed asked. 

“Yes,” said Stub. “Why?” 

“Nothing.” 

Mrs. Reid returned to the infant. 

“I was thinking about you bums to- 
day,” Stub broke the silence.. He put 
his two, little candy bags down carefully 
upon the mantel. “You particularly, 
Larry," he ran on cheerfully: “I suppose 
he has just been, shutting his eyes and 
shooting, so as he could hear 'em drop 
into the pockets ‘better. And oh, you 
League of Nations! Larry, where do you 
get that stuff?" 

Ed cleared his throat uneasily. 

“Have you caught cold, Ed? What's 
the matter?" 

“Look here, Stub," Larry demanded. 
"Why haven't you been getting around 
to the game?" 

"Me? Oh, you can see. 
moving. That's all." 

“Where to?” 

Stub looked away. “Oh, just moving." 

“Why?” 

Stub sat down and swung his legs. 
"Lost my job.” 

“When?” 

“Last month.” 

* And nothing new?” 

“Nothing new.” Stub turned his 
gaze back to Larry, and this time the 
other man looked away. There was a 
longer silence, which no one broke till the 
door bell rang and Stub’s wife, speaking 
into the tube, pressed the button to ad- 
mit someone into the stairs. 

“A man wants Mr. Lawrence,” she 
explained as she opened the inner door. 
The chauffeur came in. 

“Sir,” he addressed Larry uneasily, 
“Mrs. Lawrence said I was not to let you 
forget that you go with her to Mr. Orson’s 
at eight.” 

“Thanks; PIl remember,” 
dismissed him. 


(TUB had stopped swinging his legs. 
2 He studied Larry a moment longer 
and then Ed. “Oh, you came in that 
car!” 

“Ies his," said Hurley. 

Larry arose abruptly. There was a 
woman’s desk on the other side of the 
room; he opened it, took a sheet of note 
paper and wrote a few lines, put the paper 
in an envelope and addressed it. 

“T guess you can’t read that,” he 
apologized as he handed it to Stub. ‘But 
that’s meant to be addressed to Mr. 
Ingram of the Corliss Company. Take it 
to him to-morrow—or, rather, the day 
after," Larry recollected. “He'll put you 
on at once.” 

Stub, without speaking, stood staring 
down at the writing on the envelope. 
* You're right; I can't read the writing, 
Larry,” he said queerly after a moment. 
“T never could.” 

“What?” asked Larry. 

“Would you mind signing your name— 
or letting me see your signature if it's in 
here?" 

He drew out the enclosure as the other 
nodded. 

“I thought there couldn't be another 
such rotten writer in the world, Larry,” 
he smiled weakly. 

* Another?" 


Ive been 


Lawrence 


WhybeLiketheSphinx? 


The Sphinx with all its wisdom, looks only 
to the East. [t has no vision for the South, 
North or West. Many people ate like the 
Sphinx in that they look continually and nar- 

: rowly in one direction. 


NELSON'S LOOSE-LEAF ENCYCLO- 

. PAEDIA embraces the circle of the whole 
World in its information. Those who form the 
habit of its use acquire the World-wide vision. 


The remarkable events that are being enacted in our 
- day have brought every man and woman of the United 
with all other peoples and countries. The Great War has made us 


States 
citizens of the world. 


DOWN TO OCTOBER, 1919 = 


EDITORIAL STAFF:- -The Editor-in-Chief is John H. Finley, Ph.D., LL.D., Commis- 
sioner of Education and President of the University of the State of New York. The Canadian 
Editor is William Peterson, LL.D., C.M.G., Principal of McGill University, Montreal. The 
European Editor is Sir Edward Parrott, M.A., LL.D., F.E,1.S., of Edinburgh, Scotland. They are 
assisted by over 1,200 of the greatest scholars, specialists, and writers in all parts of the world. 
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ALWAYS NEW —Every six months all subscribers to NELSON'S receive their renewal 
pages—250 pases or more—between 500 and 700 pages each year. These include over 2,000 


changes and 


eep NELSON'S perpetually accurate and up-to-date—in step with the world today. 


The Nelson owner is insured for life with the best, and only strictly up-to-date Encyclo- 


paedia, which will last as long as he will. 
an experience of 121 years. 


It is backed by a progressive publishing house with 


Perpetual Loose-Leaf 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


& Research Bureau for Special Information 


THE WORLD’S GREAT AUTHORITY 


Nelson's Loose-Leaf rd mro an Authority in the Library of Congress, U. S. Depts. of State, Justice, 


War, Navy and Agriculture, U. S. 


ar Ships, U. S. Army Posts, Circuit Court of Appeals, Chief Signal Office, 


Commissioner of Patents, etc., etc. Statesmen, Diplomats, Scientists, Specialists, Librarians, Universities, Colleges, 


and Schools, when seeking the most accurate and latest information, depend upon Nelson's— 
ANSWERER. 


GREATEST QUESTIO! 


THE WO 'S 


Nelson’s Loose-Leaf—the One Encyclopaedia of Today 


Nelson’s Reading and Study Courses in 
UNITED STATES HISTORY, THE WORLD 
WAR, BUSINESS ECONOMICS, NATURE 
STUDY, AGRICULTURE, AND HOME 
ECONOMICS are declared by educational 


author ties to be equal to a college course and training 
in each of these departments. By their use a boy can 
remain on the farm and yet receive all the advantages 
of a college course in Scientific Farming; a girl may 
have the services of the leading authorities on house- 
hold economics without leaving her home; while the 
professional and business man may receive a business 
training superior to that which can be obtained from 
any of the widely advertised business institutes. 


EXCHANGE Send for price list giving 


amounts allowed for ol 

ncyclopaedias to apply as part payment 

on a r^w Nelson's Perpetual Loose-Leaf 
Encyciopaedia. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


381 Fourth Avenue, at 27th Street, New York 
77 W:'lington St., W., Toronto, da 
Originators of the Loose-Leaf Reference System 


play quaint, dreamy Hawaiian 
latest soni 


ou free with every Con S, S 
genuine Hawaiian Ukulele, Ps , 
" 
* mu verything—no extras. ¢ 
+ Wi A o send the story of Ha. Ù =< 
JN waiian music. You will love it. à * p% 
4 À Noobligation—absolutely free ea 
Ty, THE HAWA tA ITUTE | vc 
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N INST 
music LA 
1400 Broadway, Dept. 10-L, NewYork 


Nelson's Research Service Bureau 


FOR SCIENTIFIC REPORTS AND SPECIAL IN- 
FORMATION AND CORRESPONDENCE. Every 
purchaser of Nelson's is entitled to free membership in 
this Bureau. If at any time you are in doubt on any 
subject, old or new, write to this Bureau with the posi- 
tive assurance that you will promptly receive the latest 
obtainable and most dependable information. 

puni 


Send for this Splendid Book 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Publishers for 120 years 
Dept. 50N, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
77 Wellington St., W., Toronto, Canada 

Please send me your portfolio of sample pages, beauti- 
fully illustrated, containing color maps, plates and photo- 
graphs, and full information how, by easy monthly pay- 
ments, I can own Nelson's Perpetual Loose-Leaf Ency- 
clopaedia and receive FREE membership in Nelson's 
Research Service Bureau for Special Information. This 
must incur no obligation whatever on my part. 


Name 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


Cartoonists are well paid 


E. We will not give you any grand prize 
if you answer this ad, Nor will 

we claim to make you rich ina 
week. But if you are anxiousto 
develop your talent with a suc- 
cessful cartoonist, so you can make 
money, send a copy of this picture with 
6 cents In stamps for portfolio of cartoons 
and sample lesson plate, and let na explain 
The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
834 Leader Building Cleveland, Ohio 
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^ this winter 


ifornia 


Golf- tennis - polo - sailing. 

Sata surf bathing - motoring- 

SP ETT hiking-horreback riding 
"and everything " 


Thousands of miles of perfect motor high- 
ways, through sunny valleys, and along 
the seashore. 


For those who love the past, there is the 
romance of the old Spanish days. 


Great resort hotels offer every luxury. 


En route visit the National Parks, National 
Monuments, and other winter resorts. 
See Hawaii, too. 


Ask the local ticket agent to help plan your trip—or apply 
to the nearest Consolidated Ticket Office—or address near- 
est Travel Bureau, United States Railroad Administration; 
646 Transportation Bldg., Chicago; 143 Liberty Street, New 
York City; 602 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Please indicate 
the places you wish to see en route. ‘‘California for the 
Tourist’ and other resort booklets, on request. 


-UNITED-STATES - RAILROAD -ADMINISTRATION: 


Will $12.00 Help? 


CORES of our friends will earn $12.00 or more in May 
introducing THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE and the WoMAN's 


Home Companion in their locality. You may as well be one 
of these lueky people as you can do the work in your spare 
time. For full Information address—Business Manager, Desk 
45A, The Crowell Publishing Company, 416 West 13th 5t., 
New York City. 


| "And there ain't. It’s your name that’s 
been making my pay checks good for 

| quite a while. They print your name on 

| the little checks and someone else counter- 
| signs. You see, Mr. Ingram laid me off 
| last month when you put in those patent 
| adders; but you’d never have noticed my 
| name on the checks that come to you 
| personally. Mine was always in the bunch 
| that’s stamped ‘Not over twenty dol- 
lars.’” 

! He put the enclosure back in the en- 
velope and extended his broad little hand. 
“Thank you, Mr. Lawrence, and Merry 
Christmas, sir," he said directly; then he 
looked away. ‘‘Good-by, Larry.” 

For a moment the other man held the 
| firm, square little hand. “If there's any 
trouble about that the day after to- 
morrow, or afterward, you'll come and 
see me, won’t you, Reid? And I wish you 
Merry Christmas." Then, dropping the 
little man’s hand, he, too, looked away 
and pressed his lips tight. ‘Good-by, 
Stub,” he murmured. 


R. EDWARD, HURLEY and Mr. 
Henry Lawrence drove away, as they 
came, without much conversation. 
“Drop me at this corner, please,” Mr. 
Hurley requested as the car turned 
through other unfamiliar streets. "Mother 
will be watching for me surely this eve- 
ning; so don't drive me home and give her 
a start." 
Lawrence stepped out with him when 
the car stopped. They stood facing each 
other, the snow falling softly upon their 


coats. 

“Ed,” siad Larry regretfully, “I hate 
to leave the game; you'll tell the boys 
that. But now, if I go back, it wouldn’t 


= 

“Just the bunch again." Ed under- 
stood and helped him. 

"Yes; I've put myself out of it, I 
guess." 

Ed nodded. “But Stub had to get 
back his job.” 

They shook hands. 

“But when you tell the fellows,” 
Larry detained Ed, “you'll be sure to 
make them understand that they can 
always—” 

“Find Mr. Lawrence whenever they 
want to. Sure, I will; thanks, and I'll 
remember it myself." Then, ‘Well, 
Merry Christmas!" 

"No; don't say that now. Give me 
your hand again, Ed! That's it! Good-by, 
Ed. old boy!” 

"All right; once more the old way, 
Good-by, Larry; Merry Christmas!" 


AMONG the short fiction stories next 
month are ‘‘Marcia Lets Her Consci- 
ence Take a Brief Vacation," by Chris- 
tine Whiting Parmenter; ‘‘The Hand 
That Jerks the Strings," by Viola 
Brothers Shore; and ‘‘Why Olaf Pro- 
posed in the Month of March," by 
William R. Lighton and Louis Duryea 
Lighton. Then there is another of 
the delightful ‘‘Scattergood”’ stories 
by Clarence Budington Kelland; and 
“Don’t Be Too Sure, Mr. Hurd,” by 
Anna Blake Mezquida; as well as the 
third instalment of Holworthy Hall’s 
pled novel, “Egan Comes Down to 
arth.” 


The Yellow Streak, by GRANTLAND RICE 
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The Yellow Streak | Was This a Matter of Luck? 


(Continued from page 57) 


the last four holes by spectacular golf, play- 
ing three of the holes under par. gee 
iven credit for making a game up-hill 
Battle, But do you know how I won? 
By quitting cold. I had been working and 
fighting hard up to that point, when at 
ee short fifteenth hole my opponent 
laid a mashie shot within ten feet of the 
cup. As I was then three down, the 
situation looked hopeless, so hopeless 
that I quit, stepped up carelessly to my 
ball, and without half trying dropped it a 
foot from the cup for a two. On the next 
hole I did practically the same, laying a 
mashie shot dead for a three. 

“It’s all simple enough; when I gave up 
and quit, my nervous system relaxed; 
the strain was over; I was no longer 
worrying or over-trying, and from that 
point on I couldn't miss one. I don't 
mean to advocate quitting or giving up. 
It doesn't always work with any such 
results. But there has been many a 
match won in this same way, where a 
man's nervous system had been overtaxed 
and where quitting had brought back 
normal conditions again. As I have just 
said, I don't suggest that quitting makes 
a triumphant roadbed to success. Of 
course it doesn't. But this is one of the 
sample cases where no one can actually 
tell the difference between the so-called 
Yellow Streak and exalted courage." 

This golfer was correct in one surmise: 

. Quitting rarely gets you anywhere, except 
among the discards. But there are un- 
doubtedly many cases where a man 
through over-trying develops a case of 
jumpy nerves, where the harder he tries 
the worse he gets, where the harder he 
fights, the more his efficiency crumbles, 
until the big smash arrives. In these 
cases, easing up or relaxing is the only 
salvation. It may seem strange to 
suggest to anyone who is being badly 
beaten that he should ease up and slow 
down his pace. Yet quite frequently this 
may be his only way out until he gets his 
balance again. 

There is quite a difference between 
quitting cold and pausing to recover 
breath for a fresh assault. 


HERE was a certain American officer 

in the late war against whom charges 
were brought by his superior for ‘‘coward- 
ice in battle." He had been ordered to 
take a certain objective. On his way for- 
ward with his men he ran into a heavy 
German barrage and, deciding that the 
offensive at this point was too dangerous, 
halted his attack. As German barrages 
were quite frequent along this sector and 
several plans were upset, his explanation 
was not aahi satisfactory. His 
general branded him as yellow. 

‘But when the charges for cowardice 
were under investigation it was suddenly 
discovered. that two or three months be- 
fore this same officer had been decorated 
with the D. S. C. for "exceptional 
bravery under fire, where his coolness and 
courage had been a great inspiration for 
his men." This complex situation scram- 
bled affairs considerably. To decorate a 
man for bravery one month and to punish 


A 


HY did this young man rise, within so 
short a time, to a big position of re- 
sponsibility? 

Was it luck? 

How was it that with only a moment’s 
thought he could point out a mistake that 
the two older men couldn’t find after weeks 
of study. 

Was that luck, do you think? 

It was not. It was efficiency—the power 
to usc all his ability in the most effective way. 

Nobody ever holds a big job just because 
he's lucky. Luck may help him to get there— 
it can't by itself put him there—and it can 
never keep him there. 

The man higher up holds his job because 
he's efficient. 


If you just hope you'll get a big job some 
day, nine chances out of ten you never will. 
You'll be a hard-working, poorly paid plodder 
all your life. 


Why not find out the best that is in you—and 
use it—use it to the best possible advantage? 
Only that grip on yourself will get you the 
big job. And it’s worth striving for. It 
means more money—more recreation—more 
leisure. 


Find out today how to do it. Don't plod 
along in the old rut another minute. Don't 
trust to luck. It won't get you a thing. 
Find the way to succeed in yourself. It's 
there. It only needs to be trained. To give 
you an idea of how to go about it, we have 
made up a new book 


“Making Good” 


Send Only 25c for Your Copy 


A handbook of inspiration, stories and 
facts directly concerning your future. 72 
pages made up of an address now being de- 
livered all over the United States by a famous 
man to some of the largest corporations in 
America. This address was given to the em- 
ployees of the General Electric Company, the 
Timken-Detroit Axle Company, the Stewart- 
Warner Speedometer Co., and many others. 


At the same time we send this book we 
will give you some idea of what has been 
accomplished by Harrington Emerson in 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO. 
NEW YORK CITY occupation...... cen 


30 IRVING PLACE 
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^ 


great corporations all over the country, 
and how he can teach you what hey 
has applied in a few short sen- 


tences. 

REVIEWS CO. 
_ 25c brings it to you. Send for Pai i 
it d Tear off the coupon L New York 
and send for your copy at > 
once. We have only a fim. yo Encosed ind Bu 
ited supply, and it is in Ê postpaid, a co of 
demand all over the W^ your new book Mab- 
United States. Make @ ing Good." 
this your start—send # 


Amer. 
12-19 


the coupon and the $$ y 
25c. Do it now. & Name....seeseeeeee esee enne 
P AAS ssrin ae Oir H 


One Socket 
Two Uses 
For using light 2 35329 h 


At Your 
gives single socket twooutlets, Dealer’s 


| SO«GDIFAPPUED ART 


| AppvepAntBiye.No. 5 BATTLECAEEK MICA. 


^ Wecanteach you 
AON DRAWING 
à , in your own 

me dur- 

ing spare 
ume, 


Our 18 
eargof success- 
ul teaching prove 
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him for cowardice the next involved too 
many complications to be taken up just 
at that time, so the matter was dropped. 

Yet it isn’t at all beyond human nature 
for a man to be exceptionally brave under 
one set of circumstances and to curl up 
like a burnt feather under circumstances 
totally different. It might be due to a 
shift in the man’s nervous stability, or it 
might be confidence in one case and lack 
of confidence in another. 

In the first instance, the officer may 
have been fresh with the ardor of battle 
upon him. In the second he may have 
been worn down to a point where the 
endless horror of the thing had at last 
wrecked his nervous organization. 

There hasn't been, by way of another 
example, a greater match player at golf 
in the last two decades than Jerome D. 
Travers. He had done most of his finest 
work under highest pressure, rising to 
meet the occasion with super-excellent 
skill. 

But in his 1914 invasion of England 
"Travers played himself out before the 
championship opened. He had worn his 
nerves to a raw frazzle. On the first 
tournament day Travers drew Palmer, 
the Irish champion, who was suffering 
from lumbago and in poor shape for a 
game. Palmer played very bad golf,. 
taking an 88 where Travers had been 
averaging from 73 to 76. Yet Travers 
was so nervous that he could hardly hold 
a putter on the green. Ordinarily one of 
the world’s greatest putters, he broke 
completely and was beaten. This defeat 
didn’t come from lack of nerve but from 
overtried nerves. 


p THE old and accepted sense of the 
phrase, Yellow Streak means very 

little. Most of. it has very little to do 

with the saffron fringe around the soul. 

Yet for all this, the average human 
system is tinged with yellow of one type 
or another. With few exceptions, each 
individual has his share of the saffron 
tinge, hidden away, perhaps, from the 
multitude but nevertheless drawn across 
the borders of his soul. 

It may develop in his private life; it 
may crop out in his business; it may be 
present in still another form, but as a rule 
this touch of yellow exists. Its most 
common form lies in the failure of the 
average individual to face trouble or some 
distasteful situation when it arrives. 

The easiest way in the world to tackle 
trouble is to face it squarely and boldly 
from the start and get it over with. Yet 
there is a universal tendency on the part 
of the human race to put off till to-morrow 
or next week or next month anything 
that pertains to unpleasantness, although 
each one knows that interest is being 
added day by day, and that still greater 
trouble is piling up at the finish. 

This isn’t so easy to do at the start. 
It is dificult to break through the old 
habit of putting trouble off. But once 
the new habit is formed of tackling the 
Old Boy with a running jump each time 
he shows his seam | ono it soon 
becomes a simple ar, 

These lines from Wallace Irwin illus- 
trate the situation: 


I am the Ghost of Failure, who haunts the 
daylight gleams; 

The hero meets me with.a smile, the coward 
with a grimace; 


The Yellow Streak, by GRANTLAND RICE 


The artist sees me in his paints, the plotter in 
his schemes, 

The king confronts me from his throne or 
flees me in his dreams; 

But the Wise Man smites me to the earth—he 
looks me in the face. 


That last line carries the answer. 
Form the habit of facing things as they 
come—of facing trouble, failure, defeat, 
sorrow, disappointment, raw luck, and 
the thousand and one ills to which flesh 


falls heir. 
JATAMUES golfer once gave me the 


secret of his so-called nerve. “It 
isn't a matter of nerve at all," he said; 
"it is merely a matter of common sense. 
Golf is quite a bit like life. Both have 
their traps, pits, bunkers, hazards, cuppy 
lies, good and bad luck. If I play a bad 
shot I expect to be penalized, to accept 
the penalty and to get clear as soon as 
possible. I have found the good and bad 
luck about even up. If I have a jolt of 
bad luck I take it as part of the game, 
knowing that sooner or later my share of 
ood luck will arrive. If I find a bad lie, 
I also accept that as part of the game, 
without fretting about it. The trouble is 
that too many men expect all the luck 
to be good and all the breaks to be in 
their favor. They are not willing to face 
the situation as it really is, to be prepared 
for both varieties." 

'The entry with an easy road to travel 
is bound to be a weakling. Strength 
comes only from competition, from con- 
stantly bucking the Fates. And in this 
way trouble is one of the greatest trainers 
ever known. For the man who is willing 
to face it and to grapple with it, trouble 
furnishes the sinews that lead to victory 
through development and experience. 

In the fall of 1905, Connie Mack's 
Athletics won a pennant. By next summer 
Connie saw that his old machine was 
slipping. He might have tried to help 
out the situation by plugging up one or 
two gaps. In place of that he saved out 
his three fine pitchers and then plunged to 
a clean sweep, risking temporarily the 
disadvantages of a second division club. 
He had a rough voyage for two vears, but 
by 1909 he had a new pennant winner on 
the way, and by 1910 he had a machine 
powerful enough to crush the all-con- 
quering Chicago Cubs. 

Mack achieved this success bv facing 
the issue from the start; by his willingness 
to accept temporary reverses in order to 
build for the future. He did not tempo- 
rize with fate. He faced it and fought it 
out. 


NOTHER variety of the Yellow 
Streak is the refusal to accept the 
consequences for failure or defeat. There 
is a tendency on the part of all of us to 
shift the blame or to provide an alibi. 
There is no disgrace in failure nor in 
being beaten, as long as one gives the 
best he has to offer. Yet there are none 
too many who are willing to stand up and 
admit they were beaten by a better man, 
without an excuse to offer. Or, if they 
try some enterprise and fail to make it go, 
the rule is to have a ready excuse at hand 
that will leave an easy “out.” 

In all cases the truth is bound to come 
out sooner or later. And the world at 
large finds a rare attraction in a man who 
is willing to admit openly that he failed 
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! because he wasn’t quite big enough to 
put the job over, or that he didn’t know 
enough to carry it successfully through. 
Many of these get so expert along this 
line that they start in with an excuse 
against failure before a move is made. 
‘They have the alibi all set and ready, with 
the preliminaries well under way. 

As Hughey Keough once wrote: “A 
poor way to inspire conhdence 1 1s to start 
in with an excuse.” Yet this is a fairly 
common fault, for the simple reason that 
so few are willing to face the possibilities 
of defeat and accept the blame or the 
reason thereof, 


HERE is a vast difference between 
breaking badly under pressure and quit- 
ting cold without further effort. A man may 
blow wide open under some heavy strain 
and be forced to disaster without a tinge 

' of yellowness attached. But curling up 
and refusing to give battle against unto- 
ward luck is another affair. As long as an 
entry is out there trying, giving his best, 
even though his nervous system is torn 


to shreds and his game is far below nor- 
mal, he stands well bevond reach of any 
saffron reproach. But when he yields, 
without attempting to strike a return 
blow against fate, or when, he insists upon 
finding some excuse for every failure, he 
will draw very little sympathy from a 
cold and highly bored world. 

-Never mind what they say about you, 
as long as you know that you are giving 
the game the best you have to offer, win 
or lose. One of the most common forms 
of yellowness is fear of criticism, of what 
people may say. Never fear. The world 
likes to operate the Anvil Chorus and to 
hear it played. But this is a small detail, 
after all, as long as you know that you 
have faced the issue and have contributed 
the best you had to give in either victory 
or defeat. 

At the finish the Official Scorer who 
waits at the journey’s end is much more 
likely to count your scars than your 
medals. It isn't so much a matter of 
whether you won or lost, but how you 
played the game. 


RAY STANNARD BAKER tells a thrilling story next month of a 
round trip he made in an airplane between Paris and Brussels. It is 
one of the best air stories ever written and is true in every detail 


"They Wanted a Big Man for 


a Big Job" 


(Continued from page 16) 


loss, possibly disaster—can be turned into 
| a Great Opportunity. More than once, 
sometimes with the help of my associates, 
sometimes with their judgment dead 
against me, I have been able to turn a 
threatened defeat into a victory." 

“Here is one instance: Sixteen years 
ago, Mr. Winston, then a partner of mine, 
sent for me and suggested that we bid on 
some sections of the Weston aqueduct in 
| Massachusetts and I agreed. 


“It was a last-minute idea, however, 
and we had only until the next morning 
to make our estimates and submit our 
bid. A day or two later I received a tele- 
phone call from Mr. Stearns, chief engi- 
neer of the Metropolitan Water Board at 
Boston, saying that we were the lowest 
bidders, and asking us to come to that 
city and establish our financial responsi- 
bility. We did so and were awarded the 
contracts. 
|^ “Then I began to look over the situa- 
| tion carefully; a thing I should have done 
| before, and which I would have done ex- 

cept that the time had been too short. 

What I discovered was that we stood to 

lose from fifty to eighty thousand dollars 

on that contract. Í figured and figured, 
| but there were the facts. However, there 
| was one provision of which I determined 
to make use. As it was then early autumn, 
we were not required to do more than five 
per cent of the work that year. 
|. "That is our only hope, I said to 
Winston. 'We have a lot of scraping to 
do and the figures are all right on that 
part of the job. We'll scrape to beat the 


band for the next few months. That will 
take care of the five per cent requirement 
and we will make a profit so Tur But, 
what is more important, it will give us 
time to think what we can do on the rest 
of the job.’ 

“So” we started scraping, and I started 
thinking. 


HE distance covered by the contract 

was about four miles in length across 
rolling country. Cuts forty-five feet dee 
through the tops of hills alternated “ic 
fills forty-five feet high across the valleys. 
In this way a level was established on 
which to build the concrete aqueduct. 

“Other contractors were doing similar 
work by dividing it into small sections 
and completing each section by itself. 
That meant that all the men and materi- 
als had to be transported by poor wagon 
roads through difficult country by round- 
about routes, in order to reach the many 
small and separate sections. It was a very 
expensive piece of business to do this. 

“I worked and worked over the prob- 
lem, and finally, about two o'clock one 
morning, the solution came to me. It was 
one of those simple things which it always 
seems incredible someone hadn't thought 
of before. Instead of completing separate 
bits of the work, I would first make al! my 
cuts and fills, thus getting a level line 
through the entire four miles. Then I 
would run a little railway track the length 
of this line, and establish my concreting 
plants at intervals of four thousand feet, 
so that delivery of materials and the 


“They Wanted a 


concrete work would be both expeditious 
and economical. 

“It sounds simple—and it was. But 
nobody had done it that way until | was 
driven to make myself find a method of 
avoiding the loss that threatened us. The 
easy thing would have been to throw up 
the contract. But I wouldn’t do that. 
The result was that I found a method 
which not only enabled us to make a profi 
on that job, but which has been largel 
followed in similar work ever since. 

“That is the kind of experience whic 
makes me say that what looks like dete 
may be in reality a Great Opportunit 
Some years ago, when I was a contrac 
on the Chicago Drainage Canal, I 
another experience which taught me 
it never pays to give in to a diff 
without at least making a hard fight 

“That was a job involving the exc 
tion of millions of cubic yards of 1 
While it was under way we installec 
an experiment what is known as 
‘aérial cableway.’ 

“To put it simply, big iron ‘skips’—: 
sort of three-sided bucket—were filed 


with dirt, or gravel, or rock, as the case | 


might be, at the point where the excava- 
tion was being made. They were then 
hoisted to a steel cable suspended between 
‘towers’ on either side of the excavation 
and run along this cable to the point 
where the material was to be dumped. 
"There the skip was lowered to the ground | 
unhooked by hand, and the dirt or rock | 
emptied from it. After that, the empty | 
skip was returned, by the same route, to 
be filled again. 

“The builders of the machine said 
that the bucket, or skip, should make 
regular trips and dispose of three hundred 
eubie yards of rock every ten hours. Bu 
when we tried it, this schedule of wor 
was not carried out. That machine couk 
make more kinds of trouble than a ca 
having a fit. 

“And yet I believed in it! I knew thi 
idea was a good one, a great advance oi 
the method then in practice. If it coul 
be made to work, it would revolutioni 
the business of excavating on a la; 
scale. But it did not work. And the ex 
periment was proving so costly that the 
other men interested with me wanted 
to throw the machine out and be done 
with it. 


"YINALLY, we sent for Mr. Pierce, who 

. represented the cableway people, and 
for four mortal hours my fourteen part- 
ners, Mr. Pierce, and I threshed the mat- 
ter out. At last I said: 

“Well, we have had four hours of talk, 
now let's get some action! I have this 
proposition to make: Give me a free hand 
with that machine. And if, after thirty 
days, it does not make a trip every four 
minutes and handle three hundred cubic 
yards of rock every ten hours, I will for- 
feit the price of the machine.’ 

“My partners jeered at me a good deal, 
but took me up on my offer. As we were 
walking down the railroad track after- 
ward, one of them said to me, *Charles, 
do you want to know what I think of 
that machine?' 

“ ‘What?’ I asked. 

** Why, I'd trade it for a yellow dog — 
and shoot the dog!’ 

***Well,' I said, ‘that’s what you think 
Do you want to know what / think? Just | 
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“later experiences, 

Ogo back to the story 

"s first job, because even 

owed that carefulness about 

& promises, and the respect for his 

romises once they were given, on which 
ke lays so much stress to-day. 

It was the custom then, when a work- 
man was hired outside, for the employer 
to advance the price of the man’s trans- 

ortation to the scene of his job and then 
have him work out the money advanced. 
Young Locher felt that if he accepted this 
advance it placed him under an obligation. 
So he sud 4 Mr. Lemon: 

“Before I agree to go, I want to ask 
you something. If, after I have worked 
out my transportation, I find that I do 


s 


not like the job, may I feel free to look 
or a better.chance somewhere else?” 
That question roused Mr. Lemon’s 
nterest. He was only too familiar with 
the workman who accepts transportatfon 
ro a job and then, for perhaps no reason 
xcept.his own caprice, leaves without 
en working out the advance which has 
sn made. A man who not only intended 
nake good what he cost the com any, 
who wanted to fulfill the whole ex- 
; of what was expected of him, won an 
ediate response of qus will; and 
Lemon not only agreed to the request 
jromised to help the boy in every 
€ could. 
n young Locher reached the fur- 
e did another thing that is inter- 
e went straight to the general 
r. He did not sit down and wait 
iebody to give him something, or 
'g&, to do. He hunted up the big 
n the job. 
Vhat can you do?" asked the man- 


ind the reply he got was right in line 

ith that carefulness about making prom- 
ses which appears over and over again in 
Mr. Locher's record. 

“I don't know, sir," he said. “But I 
can promise one thing: I can try hard to 
do anything you give me to do.” 

What they did give him was a job as 
foreman over a gang of men. And he was 
only sixteen years old! 


THE next year, when he was only seven- 
teen, he was intrusted with the work 
securing labor for various jobs. Once 
took a force of seventy men up into the 
untains to cut wood for the charcoal 


BS. 
looked like a good proposition for 
But when they reached the camp he 
id that the superintendent had gone 
somewhere and the bookkeeper, who 
in charge, was lying on the P m floor, 
] drunk. Locher shook him into semi- 
bility, only to be told that work was 
shpended” for the day. j 
thought the situation over, and de- 
that a job which was being run that 
"ay was not oné he wanted to tie up with. 
So he started to walk the many miles be- 
tween him and the outside world. He 
lost his way in the forest, but finally came 
to a road and fell in with a tough gang of 
wagon drivers. Fearing that they would 
rob him, he put his money into one leg of 
his.trousers, tied a string around his ankle 
to keep his purse in, and crawled under 
the wagon that night to sleep by himself. 
In the middlé of the night he felt someone 
creeping in beside him. 

* Who's that?" he demanded. 

“Move over!” growled the newcomer. 
“It’s raining!" 

Locher laughed at his own fears and 
moved over. In the morning, while' the 
gang was preparing to drive on, Locher, 
who had forgotten about the string around 
his ankle, suddenly discovered that it 
was gone, and, with it, his purse. He 
thought, of course, that he had been 
robbed. Probably nine boys out of ten 
would have decided to keep their mouths 
shut in a tough gang like that and call 
themselves lucky to escape bodily harm. 

But Locher du not act on the casy 
assumption. He always reckons on a 
chance of avoiding a loss. So he started 
to hunt for the purse. The ground was 
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HO should walk into the room but Howard 
Lindsay! Of all men perhaps he was the last 


I had expected to find as the president of this 
ps new company. They had told me that Mr. 
indsay, of the Consolidated, was looking for a fine 
country home and was interested in buying the Dol- 
lard Place in Englewood; so as executor of the Dol- 
lard estate I had come to discuss the terms with him. 
But Lindsay! Surely some miracle had happened. 
For it was the very man who had come to me "dead 
broke” about four years back and had asked me to 
help him get a new job. 

“You are surprised, Mr. Otis, I can see that with- 
out your telling me. Let that real estate matter rest 
for a moment while I tell you how the change hap- 
pened. It won't take tive minutes. It all seems 
simple as A B C as I look back on it now. 


How It All Began 


“Our new life began when we discovered how to 
save money. That happened soon after I started in 
the new job you helped me secure. And it all came 
about right in my own home. Our sole source of sup- 
ply was my salary of $3,000. That first year we 
didn't save one cent. Besides that, we woke up on 
New Year's Day to find a big bunch of unpaid bills 
to be taken care of somehow or other out of future 
salary checks. 

I asked myself the reason for all this I 
found that I did not know the reason, and no more 
did my wife, because we heda t the faintest idea 
what our money had been spent for. 

“Then we looked around among our friends and 
learned a great lesson. 

“The Weeds, I knew, were getting more than 
$5,000 a year. They lived in a modest apartment, 
did not wear fine clothes, seldom went to the thea 
tre, did little entertaining, yet we knew they barely 
had enough money to pay current bills. 

“In the case of the Wells, I found a very different 
story and one that set me thinking hard. Their in- 
come was $2,000 a year, yet, to my amazement, they 
confided to us that they had saved $600 a year ever 
since they were married. They didn't have any 

in their program—except on their little 
ictrola—but they did go to the theatre regularly, 
they wore good clothes, entertained their friends at 
their home and were about the happiest and most 
contented couple of all our married friends. 

“The difference between these two families was 
that in one case the expenditures were made without 
any plan—while in the other the income was regu- 
lated on a weekly budget system. 

"We sat down that evening and made up a bud * 
of all our expenses for the next fifty-two weeks. 
discovered leaks galore. We found a hundred ways 
where little amounts could be saved: 

“In one short month we had a ‘strangle hold’ on 
our expenses and knew just where we were going. 
In one year my wife proudly produced a bank hook 


showing a tidy savings account of $800 


Stopped the Leaks 


Us 


My New Grip on Business 


"In the meantime an extraordinary change had 
come over me in business. 

"[ didn't fully realize this until the president 
called me in one day and said, ‘Lindsay, you have 
been doing exceptionally well. I have been studying 
your work for rie last year and you have saved the 
company a lot of money. We have decided to give 
you an interest in the business.” 

there you are. It is wonderful, isn’t it? I 
often wish I might tell my story to the thousands 
of young married couples who are having the hardest 
time of their lives just when they ought to be having 
the best time.” 

So now I have the opportunity and you are 
lucky, if only you will act on the wonderful message 
this story contains. HARRISON OTIS. 


The Magic Budget Plan 


The Ferrin Money Making Account System is 
built on the experience of Howard Lindsay. This 
system, which is simplicity itself, comprises: 

The Ferrin Money Making Account Book. 

The Ferrin’ Kitchen Calendar (for the household). 

The Ferrin Pocket Account Book. 

The Ferrin Investment and Insurance Register. 

The Ferrin Household Inventory and Fire POSTANE Record. 

Compact information is given on Making a B. 

Expense Accounts, Making Safe Investments, M 
ventory of Household Goods. 

There is no red tape or complicated bookkeeping in this sys- 
tem—it is so simple that any one can it—so convenient 
that you will not notice the! few moments 

to make entries. The Pocket pcre 


ing an Keeping 


dde des (price 50 cents) Sepa T household 
poi] At the end of each week or month these amounts 
are transf. to the Money Making Account Book, which 
contains 112 


blue Silk C 
Turned 


capitulation for every month of the year, wich shows at a 
pst the Budget and the amounts paid out during the month 
or the various classified items of . It is the only book 
to our knov.ledge which has a Budget column for every month. 

columns are provided for items on which an income 
tax does not have to be paid, so that these amounts may be 
deducted at the end of the year. 


One Money Saving Feature 


A war tax is now levied on almost every kind of article you 
buy. Few people know that the amounts so paid on daily 
purchases may properly be deducted from their income tax re- 
port. By ng track war taxes on pages for 
daily expenditures, and transferring the weekly or monthly 
totals to the Money Making Account Book, you will effect a 
saving on your income tax that will surprise you and that will 
Pay eel price of the System many times over. 

he Ferrin Investment Ínsurance Register is designed to 
keep an accurate record of your investments, insurance poli- 
cies, etc. Contains 32 pages, size 5x8 i , price seperately, 
50c. The Ferrin Inventory Fire Insurance Record will en- 
able you to make and keep a complete inventory of every 
room in nouse; also provides for record of your fire insur- 
ance policy. It is an absolute necessity in case of a fire. It 
may save you many thousand times cost, which is 50c 
when sold separately. 


That Kept 


Poor 


How Howard Lindsay and His 
Wife Discovered an Easy Way to 
Save One-Third of Their Income. 
A Secret That Applies to Any 


Income 


By HARRISON OTIS 


Two Minutes a Day 


The Ferrin Money Making Account System takes only 
two minutes a day. Any bright grammar sc boy or girl 
can keep the accounts. This method is not a hard task. 

Now you not worry about the money you spend for 
clothes, food, rent or the theatre. You will spend it freely 
because you will know how much you can afford to spend. 

he Ferrin Money Making System is a most practical gift 
to any newly married couple. May people use them for 
Christmas gifts. 
Send No Money 
See how magically the Ferrin Money Making Account Sys- 


tem works, no matter much or how little your income. 
We know what you will think of it when you see it. So we 


are res to you t the complete system without your 
sending us any money ance. Just mail tne coupon, 
and back woe herpes the e ptem by return mail. If you feel 
that you can afford ve it, simply send it back and you 
will owe nothing. 


But when you have seen what big returns the Ferrin S: 
will pay you, you will aes want to keep this wonderful id aid 


to money-making, especially as we are now making a special 
short- ae ee ral only $3 (a the complete system. 
You aj iate 
what a Bec. o offer 
this is when you consider READ! 
that o! expense 
gount books are sold for Letter from Head of 
cover a period 
only two years. The 
Ferrin States. 
Account Book covers four | Independent Corporation, 
ears, and therefore fase Gentlemen: 
tei the value, $6. And I consider your account 
wice the value, book a remarkable contri- 
in addition you gt the le of this 
iiis Kitchen Ca ro country at this time 
errin Pocket Ac- 
count Book, the Ferrin 
pita par aa cR 
ance ster, errin 
Household inven And EE ty fil 
Insur: ecor' 
worth 50c, or $2.00. 


You have the oppor- 
tunity, therefore, of se- 
cre $8 value for only 

But we can make this 
special combination offer 
only for a limited time. 


nigh automatic, appeals to 
me strongly. 

We expect to place this say you can't 
System in one h old dog 
thousand homes this 


ear. We want 
me to be one of 

You are therefore urged 
to mail the coupon now— 
to do so costs nothing and 
does not obligate tard in 
any way, and it m: 
revelation to you wd ow much more you can get out of your 
income. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Independent Corporation 

Publishers of The Independent Weekly 1 
Dept. F-1212 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. 
Please send me the Ferrin Money Making Account System 


(the entire five books) for Free Examination. | will send you 
ds full payment within 5 days after receipt, or return the 
s. 


our 
my own family expenses, 
and consider it will make 
money for me right from 


the start. 
(Signed) D. S. BURTON 
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Imported Delicacies from the 
Whole World to Your Table 


A real dinner from France or Italy!— 
savory Spanish Chops with Truffle 
Sauce!—the taste of fragrant im- 
ported grape vinegar and olive oil 
poured over a salad! 


Do you know these delicious “hungry” 
flavors? Buy them at all good stores 
under the “Cresca” trademark and: 
learn how to use them from our free 
book of famous foreign recipes. 


CRESCA DELICACIES 
360 Greenwich Street New York 


TA 


| x Jf | | 
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This Smile Sávs 
“I Hear Clearly” 


If you ate hard of hearing you have embarrassing 
momente—so do your friends. Is it not worth while to 
me if all this embarrassment ean be avoided? 

350,000 persons are now hearing clearly by aid of 
the Acousticon. 

A New York physician says: “Tt is of great value to 
me. 1 shouid have been obliged to give up the practice 
of medicine long ago if I had not obtained this best of 
all devices tor the aid of hearing.” We offer you the 


Famous Acousticon 


For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
NO DEPOSIT —NO EXPENSE 


Just write, saying, "I am hard of hearing and will try 
the Acousticon." Give it a fair trial amid familiar 
surroupdings—thus you can best tell what it will do 
tor you. 

Remember, however, that the Acousticon has pat- 
ented features which cannot be duplicated. So no 
matter what your past experiences have been send 
for your free trial to-day. 


Dictograph Products Corporation 
Successor to The General Acoustic Co. 


1333 Candler Building New York 
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muddy and trampled by men and mules. 
But he went over it inch by inch; and 
finally, covered with mud, but with the 
money intact, he did find his purse. 


HE next year, 1881, he decided that 

the iron furnaces were not the place for 
a would-be contractor, so he went up into 
the Shenandoah Valley and asked for 
| work on the railroad which was then build- 
ing. He told the boss, Mr. Driscoll, that 
he wanted to begin at the bottom and 
learn the business. Driscoll looked him 
over and evidently decided to test him. 

“All right,” he said; “take a pick and 
| shovel and go to work down in that cut.” 

The boy took his tools as ordered and 
went to the cut. When he got there he 
found eleven men at work—and every 
one of them was black! Anyone not born 
and raised in the South cannot under- 
stznd what it meant to a white man to 
| join a gang of negroes. White men did 

not voit with negroes. They bossed them. 

Locher had said, however, that he 
wanted to begin at the bottom. Accord- 
ing to his code, that was a promise and 
he would carry it out. So he took his 
pick and shovel and went to work. 

And Driscoll watched him. Before the 
day was over, he knew that here was a 
boy who was as good as his word. Not 
only that, but he was carrying out his 
promise in no half-hearted fashion. Fi- 
nally the boss called the new recruit to 
him. 

“See here, my boy,” he said, “you 
must go a little easier. You're not used 
to this work and you'll wear yourself out. 


off a blast, I'll call you out and let you 
learn how to do it.” 

So they went on in that way for a while. 
And then a man named Stewart, in charge 
of the whole work, said to the superin- 
tendent one day: 

“Coleman, you’ve got a wooden man 
over a£gang down the line. He isn't 

etting results. Put some bright young 
fellow from up here in that place.’ 

The “bright young fellow" Coleman 
picked out was Locher: Talk about op- 


| portunities! Most boys would say they 


were turning their backs on opportunity 
if they took a pick and shovel and joined 

| a gang of negroes! But Locher made his 
opportunity right there. 

After he became foreman, he learned a 
lesson which he has never forgotten. He 
was keen on the job, eager to advance the 
work rapidly, and he pushed his men 
hard. One day Coleman called him into 
“the office and said: 

“Locher, I think you're making a mis- 
take with your men. You're getting good 
results, but I think you could get berer 
ones. 


“Well, Mr. Coleman,” the boy replied, 


with the sensitiveness of youth, “I reckon 
I’m not giving satisfaction here. If that’s 
the case, I'd better resign.” 

“Hold on!" said Coleman. “You are 
giving, satisfaction. I just want to help 
you a little, Any man who has to handle 
other men ought to learn one thing right 
at the start. Make your men /ike you as 
well as respect you. It is human nature 
for us to be willing to do more for a per- 
son we like than for one we don't like. 
Make it your purpose to win your men's 
liking: Don’t sacrifice their respect, 
though, in order to gain their liking. Get 


And, by the way, when we have to set’ 


both—and you will be a success in han- 
dling men." 

“I have always been glad I was taught 
that lesson so early," Mr. Locher said 
to me. ‘‘The best rule for dealing with 
men was stated a long time ago and 
by a great authority. It is the Golden 
Rule: ‘Do unto others as you would that 
others do unto you.’ It can. be applied in 
every circumstance, and I think it always 
works. At least it is the best one I know. 

“The greatest cause of difficulties be- 
tween employers and their men is mis- 
understanding. And often the trouble is 
that the employer does not see personally 
that the men do understand. 

“I remember one time, when we were 
excavating the Soo Channel in the Sault- 
Ste. Marie River. I had gone to bed one 
night when the superintendent came and 
told me that the drillers had struck. 

*Well; if we couldn't get the rock 
drilled, then it couldn't be blasted. If it 
couldn't be blasted, the steam 
would have nothing to do. It^meant a 
suspension of the entire work. I asked 
what was wrong, and the superintendent 
said the drillers refused to pay for Stilson 
wrenches. Í l 

“<All right, I said; ‘tell the foreman 
to bring his men to the office at eight to- 
morrow morning. Then you go to 
and don’t worry!’ 

“The next morning the drillers showed 
up, about seventy of them, mostly Ital- 
ians. I called in one of the interpretes 
and said to him: ‘Joe, bring your men 


in—one at a time.’ 


“When the first man came in, I asked 


him why he wanted to quit and he said - 


he wouldn’t pay for his Stilson wrench. 

“*You understand,’ I explained, ‘that 
you don’t really pay for it; you get your 
money back st you return it! | 

*** Yes, but sometimes it broke,” he said, 
and he couldn’t return it. 

“‘Well I told him, ‘when it breaks 
you can take it to our machine shop, and 
they will give-you a new part. You under- 
stand that if we gave a wrench to 
man without any security, some of them 
would sell the wrenches to a junk s 
and then get other ones from us, e 
couldn’t afford that. So you undérstand 
why m have to do this way, don't you?' 

es. 


** All right. Whatare you going to do? © 
d 


Stay with the job, or leave i 


"He said he would do what the rest. 


did. I told him, no, he must decide for 
himself individually, and he decided to 
stay. 


"FlHEN I sent for another man, en. 


plained to him, and he said he would 
stay. I had seven men come in, one after 
the other, and all of them, when E had 
explained matters, said th 
stay. When I sent for the eighth man— 
he wasn't there! All of them had gone 
back to work. I think the reason was not 
only that they understood the situation 
better than they had, but that they had 
seen the boss! The boss had talked to 
them, man to man, and told them what 
they could count on. Personal contact 


with your employees is a great factor im 


any success. 
“The contractor's job is a precarious 
one. I think not oné man in twenty en- 
gaged in it is permanently $ I 
The failures will give you a long list of 


wanted to 
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Why Carnegie hired a tutor for himself 


VEN after he had made the United States the 
greatest steel nation in the world—had built 
up an industry unparalleled in history— even 
after he had moved frem the scenes of his early suc- 
cess to his palatial home on Fifth Avenue—at the 
age of sixty Andrew Carnegie had a private tutor. 


When he had attained the height of commercial 
success, when he stood as a national leader in many 
branches of thoughtful endeavor—Andrew Car- 
negie still went to school. 


And why? Why should Andrew Carnegie have 
hired a tutor for himself? 


He learned at the beginning that the most 
thorough business knowl- 
edge never carries far un- 
less a wider knowledge of 
the d goes with it. 
Even to the last he en- 
larged his outlook every 
day, lived on the world’s 
highway. 

You know men and 
women in your own ac- 
quaintance who, like Car- 
negie, are building a deep 
and varied mental back- 

und which turns their 

wledge into assets. 


They have at their com- 
mand new 1deas which en- 
able them to give individu- 
ality to their business—to 
stamp success upon everything they touch. Their 
opinions wherever they go invariably draw atten- 
tion. They are always listened to. 


Don't you often wonder why you do not possess 
their power and their ability? Their advantages of 
education and travel were no greater than yours. 
Why is it they are moving ahead while you stay 
on behind? 

It is because they have learned Andrew Car 
negie's secret—that the most thorough business knowl- 
edge never carries far unless that wider knowledge of 
the world goes with it. 


A new way to keep in touch 
with the world 


For men and women too busy to devote hours to 
study—yet who desire the stimulus of new ideas, 
because they know the value of.a broad outlook; 
The Mentor Association was formed. 


Founded seven years ago on the idea that everyone _ 


has time to learn one new thing every day, to-day 
its members represent the poreve element in 
every branch of American life. 


Noted men and women that 
have joind 
Among those that have joined The Mentor As- 


sociation are: 


Judge Elbert H. Gary, chief executive of the U. 
S. Steel Corporation; Rex Beach, celebrated Amer- 
ican novelist; John Henry Hammond, well-known 
jurist; Mrs. Herbert L. Satterlee, sister of J. Pier- 

nt Morgan; Rev. Ernest M. Stires, rector of St 

homas's Church, New York; Mrs. Felix H. War- 
burg, wife of the noted banker and philanthropist; 
Robert A. Ingersoll, maker of the ‘Dollar Watch” 
and hundreds of other men prominent in finance, 
commerce, arts or profes- 
sions— women distin- 
guished in social and edu. 
cational fields. 


What member- 
ship in The Men- 
tor Association 
brings 

The Mentor Association 
combines an information 
service with skillfully di- 
rected general reading. It 
offers you ably prepared 
material on interesting 
subjects, which can be read 
at the expense of just a few 
minutes each day. In short, 
The Mentor Association, 
with its plan to teach one new thing daily, is a 
means of making leisure moments count in busy 
people's lives. 

A year's membership in The Mentor Association 
entitles you to the following: 


1. "The Mentor"—published twice each month — 
24 numbers in a year—ably and expertly 
written, clearly and thoroughly illustrated. 
Each number gives a concise, clear and en- 
tertaining exposition on some worth-while sub- 


ject in - 
History Music Nature Travel 
Literature Art Science Biography 


2. Six prints (914x7) made by the best roto- 
gravure process in deep sepia tones accom- 
panying each Mentor. Thus at the end of a 
year you have had the unity of studyi 
illustrations of great works of art, scenes an 
central characters all mentioned: in Mentor 
articles. 


3. Answers by Mentor Association staff experts 
to questions on travel, literature, history, 
nature, music, art, or science—any question 
that comes within The Mentor's scope. 


4. Suggestive outlines for club papers and 
programs, and plans for individual reading. 


You will begin to find what The Mentor Associa- 
tion can do for you even after a few months’ mem- 
bership: You will discover, like thousands of other 
members, that you are developing a livelier imag- 
ination, a broader vision to apply to your business 
and your daily life. 

You will find you are growing more interesting 
to yourself and other people. Your ability to talk 
about worth-while things will bring you new at- 
tention—new friendships. 

The poise, the self-confidence that invariably ac- 
companies a broad mental background you, too, 
can acquire through The Mentor Association. 


For your children too 


When you have finished with your copies 
of The Mentor, you will find the young people 
in your family will be glad to read them too. 
They will greet The Mentor as a welcome com- 
of thought-impelling ideas. It is 


e surest way 


panion, 
more than that, The Mentor is 
to turn the attention of the growing boy and 
girl to the things that really count. Habits 
formed by reading The Mentor are the kind 
that last through life. 


No money — just the coupon 


We want you to see for yourself what The Mentor 
Association will do for you and your family. For- 
ward only the coupon and we will send you a copy 
of The Mentor in accordan:e with the special offer 
outlined in the coupon. Fill out the coupon now 
and receive all that The Mentor Association has in 
store for you. 


THE MENTOR ASSOCIATION 
114-116 E. Sixteenth Street, New York City, N.Y. 


COUPON? 
THE MENTOR ASSOCIATION 
114-116 East 16th St., Dept. 20, New York City 
Gentlemen: Your pian to “Learn One Thing Every 
Day" through The tor aj ls to me. You may 
enroll me as a member of The Mentor Association for 
one year (price $4). The membership entitles me to 24 
numbers of Mentor, containing 144 prints made 
by the rotogravure 
authoritatively written articles. The mem! ip will 
ord me, without charge, the privileges of the per- 
sonal service ts as outlined in your offer. I 


es ol 


will remit my first pa t of $1.00 upon receipt of 
memorand ill Bo the: 


balance in three monthly 
payments of $1.00 each. If, after I receive the first 
eret The Mentor, I am not satisfied and notify you 

|^ wi ten days; you are to cancel my subscription 
and I will pay you 10 cerits (15 the regular copy price) 
for the issue sent me. 
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HOW TO CHART. 


The “All- Business" Training Course 


Thir is addressed to both 
employers and employees 


Double your earning power 
and speed up your mind 


Save by charts 
Manage by charts 
Prove by charts 
Read by charts 
Invest by charts 
Organize by charts 
Plan by charts 
Talk by charts 
Advertise by charts 


Analyze by charts 
Buy by charts 
Convince by charts 
Decide by charts 
Think by charts 
Study by charts 
Work by charts 
Teach by charts 
Sell by charts 


ITH Charts you can separate 

any VA ee and difficult 
problem into ABC units, after which 
you can put them together and take 
apart—explain—create—prove—test 
every conclusion—see and prove the 
value of new conclusions. 

Our fundamental principles of Chart- 
ing, as laid out in our Master Course, 
once learned can be instantly applied to 
any business, problem or plan—no matter 
how unfamiliar to you that particular busi- 
ness, problem or plan may be. 

It is the "All-Business" Training Course. 
It makes you a master in—thinking clearly 
—talking convincingly—in doing any- 
thing thoroughly. With this Master Course 
in Charting you can instantly—chart your 
business — your work—your plans— your 
studies—your family expenses. 


ONE LESSON FREE 


If you are an employer or an ambitious 
employee—if you have your eye on bigger 
business or a bigger job or, better, on mak- 
ing your own work more effective and valuable 
—learn Charting and apply it to your work. 
Let us show you—let us send you the first of 
these fifteen lessons, as a sample—Free. 
Please use the letterhead of the firm you 
are associated with. You will benefit instantly. 

Read it careful- 

ly—it will give 

CHART-CRAFT youanidea of the 

simplicity, clear- 

ness and thor- 

oughness of the 
entire Course. 


BUSINESS CHARTING INSTITUTE 
701 Kesner Bldg., 5 No. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


I can make a good penman of you at home 
during spare time Wrnte for my book 
“HOW TO BECOME A GOOD PENMAN” 
and beautiful specimens, ell Free. Your 
name elegantly written on a curd if you 
enclose stamp. P. W. TAMBLYN, 
430 Ridge Biag., Kansas City, Mo. 


d then wear the jd 
tends can tell 
ide to bay is 


od ue $2.60 e month until 
n Bend your rame Tell which of tħe 
| Write Today 2514 zoid rings illosirated above you wish 
(adios! ot men's). Be 
Harold Lachman Co 


reasons why they have failed, but I think 
there is only one real reason. You must 
look for it in human nature. 

“Itis human nature to gravitate toward 
the line of least resistance. The man who 
does not fight this tendency, who does not 
grapple with difficulties and overcome 
them, will fail in almost any undertaking. 
l have had failures, jobs on which I lost 
money. Every contractor does have them. 
The second job I had was a failure, from 
that point of view. And I remember the 
letter my father wrote to me about it: 

"*I am glad to learn,’ he said, ‘that 
your recent contract was a failure. No 
man is one hundred per cent successful, 
and it is a good thing for his failures to 
come when he is young enough to learn 
from them.’ 

“That job was building a section of 
railroad down in Kentucky. The trouble 
was that the railroad company neglected 
to provide a right-of-way in time for us to 
do the work in the summer. But it had 
to be finished by spring in order to collect 
the sum guaranteed by the counties. So 
we had to do it in the winter when the 
ground was frozen, making the cost four 
times as great. In the final adjustment 
the railroad did help us out, because our 
failure was chiefly due to their delay. 
But it was not until after we had gone 
broke and lost everything.” 

“You had carried out your contract, 
however?" I suggested. 

"Oh, yes, of course!” said Mr. Locher, 
as if that was not a matter of question. 
“T remember, when it was all over, Doc- 
tor Mason—who was my partner—and I 
were going over our statement of assets 
and liabilities, and it looked pretty wintry 
to me! I wanted to make every little 
count, however, and I said to one of the 
men: 

“*T noticed a barrel of gasolene up the 
road yesterday. Better send that back to 
Cincinnati and get credit for it.’ 

**[ don't know whether they'll give us 
credit,’ he said. 

“*Well,’ remarked Mason, ‘I tell you 
what you do. Just tack a statement of 
our liabilities on the head of that barrel, 
and I guess they'll take it back quick 
enough!" 

"That was a hard experience, but my 
father was right; it is a good thing for a 
man to make some failures when he is 
young. He can learn more through one 
failure, if he fries to learn from it, than he 
can from a dozen easy successes." 


d HAT was the hardest job you ever 
handled?" I asked. 

“T think it was the Shoshone Dam in 
Wyoming," said Mr. Locher. “That was 
a terrible place to work; a narrow gorge 
in the mountains, where there were more 
varieties of bad weather than any one 


climate ought to be capable of. In winter, 
the snow and the cold and the icy winds 
made work almost impossible. In summer 
there were floods from the melting snows 
on the mountains. And by way of variet 
there were fierce sand storms which al- 
most blinded you. . 

“The work on the Soo Canal was an- 
other hard job. For three years we kept 
it going, day and night, without a break. 
Often the thermometer was from thirty 
to forty degrees below zero. Snow-falls 
more than two feet deep on a level were 
common, and the ice was three feet thick. 
I used to feel for the men. They were 
very often frostbitten while at work. I 
was often frostbitten myself." 


x HY should you have. exposed 
yourself that way?" I asked. 

"I wouldn't ask my men to under; 
things J wouldn't," he said. Then he. 
laughed reminiscently. “One time we 
were putting in a new system and having 
some trouble with it, so.I was up at the 
top of one of the steel towers, working at 
the job myself. It was bitter cold and 
that exposed place was not a very co 
fortable one to be in. An old darky, 
Cook, had been with me for years, anc 
was up there ori the tower with me that 
day. inally Joe said: 

**Well, suh, we've built railroads in 
Alabama, and we've built 'em in Penn- 
sylvania, an' we've built 'em in Kain- 
tucky. But I nevah did have to exer? you 
like I got to do now!’ 

“I reckon, when you come down to it, 

our men like to think you are willing to 
be exerted when the occasion arises. 

“Tf a young-man asked my advice about 
how to succeed, I should tell him that 
what he needs 1s, first, honesty; second, 
self-confidence; third, self-reliance— the 
two are not the same; fourth, to start at 
the bottom, irrespective of how much 
money you have or can command; fifth, 
to learn the business by personal contact 
with the details; and, sixth, to study 
human nature and the control of others, 
bearing in mind the fact that often greater 
results are accomplished by what you can 
get the other fellow to do than by what 
you do yourself.” 

“But,” I said, “that depends on know- 
ing how to handle men.” 

“Yes,” was the answer, “and handling 
men is an art possessed by few. Its fun- 
damental principles are: First, - pursu- 
ance of the Golden Rule; second, be 
slow to make promises; third, meet all 
promises sure, and more if possible; 
fourth, to get results, instill into your 
men enthusiasm and a determination to 
do; and, fifth—this is best accomplished 
by the bearing of the manager—the force 
of example, personal contact with the 
men, and proper compensation." 
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“KEEP Your Eyes on Replogle,” the title of an article next month 
by Merle Crowell, is what a good many men were saying a few years 
ago. They referred to J. Leonard Replogle, the man who is known as 
“the greatest salesman in the steel industry” and also as ‘‘a wizard of 
commerce.” But Replogle is more than a wizard—he is a tremendous 
worker, and he says that he likes work for the fun he gets out of it 


«WHAT is Personality?” is the title of an article next month which 
will interest thousands of readers who have asked themselves that 


question a great many times. 


If you want people to say that you 


have ''personality," you will find this article a mighty helpful one 


Just a Few Gr. 


Fifteen minutes a di 
—that’s the secret of - 


He talked like à man who had traveled. 
of Science. He wrote in a style of wonderful beauty and simplicity— such a 
style as only comes to a man from reading the works of master writers. 

Yet did you ever think of this? 

You, yourself, have probably read as many books as Lincoln read in the first 
thirty years of his life. 

Why is it that you have gained only a smattering of knowledge from your 
books while he gained a liberal education from his? 


The answer is that he knew what few books were really worth while: he made 
every moment count. 


Why not decide right now—today—that you will stop wasting your reading? 
Why not say to yourself: “In my own small way I am going to do what Lincoln 
did. I will read in such a way that six months from now I will be a bigger, 
more effective, more interesting man or woman than I am today." 


You can do it: two hundred thousand Americans have proved that you can do 
it, through i 
Dr. Eliot’s Famous 


FIVE FOOT SHELF OF BOOKS 


The pleasantest, easiest way to learn 
to think clearly and talk interestingly 


From all the millions of books on Travel, History, Science, Biography, Essays, 
Drama and Poetry, Dr. Charles W. Eliot, for forty years President of Harvard, 
has selected four hundred and eighteen and arranged them in fifty volumes. 


These books, he says, if a man or woman will give them only fifteen minutes a 
day, will give him the essentials of a liberal education. 


A liberal education—think of it. The power to think clearly and talk P^ 


interestingly, to be a marked man or woman in any company. And / 


all in exchange for a few minutes of pleasant reading each day. / 8^ 


He knew History; and someuninp ee 
; B 


1o quem 


FREE 


our questions about the Five Foot 
Shei are answered in a little book entitled 
“Fifteen Minutes a Day. A copy is 
wrapped up and ready to be mailed to you 
—entirely free. It’s a great little book in 
itself. It contains: 


1. Dr. gals own story of the Five 
Foot Shelf; 


2. A stimulating talk by Hamilton 
INS Mabie on “The Art of Read- 


3. al nee from the Five Foot 
Shelf including a full page picture of 
Marie Antoinette riding to her death. 


It tells what the books are that Dr. Eliot 
has selected, and how the reading courses 


count. 


One reader says of this free book: “It opened 
the door to a whole new world of pleasure 
and growth for me.” 
send for it now. 


Your copy is ready: 


ore, 

ind by 

Jy vou are will Snow a very 

considerable saving of fuel. 


Installed by the heating trade in any home, old or 
new, and guaranteed satisfactory. 


The cost is moderate..prices range according to model 

selected from $50.00 to $125.00 completely installed. 

Devices sold 35 years ago still in successful operation. 
Write for descriptive booklet. 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 


` Main Offices: 2763 Fourth Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY SYRACUSE 
231 Insurance Exchange Grand Central Terminal Bldg. 218 E. Washington St. 
BOSTON DETROIT CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS 
77 Summer St. 1701 Woodward Ave. 1827 East 106th St. 1412 Syndicate Trust 


COAST TO COAST 
ON CROWELL CASH 


seems to be the slogan of Mrs. D. H. Gregory, formerly secre- 
tary to the commanding general in one of our largest camps. 
She's hiking from New York to California and helping to 

y her expenses as she goes by representin THE AMERI- 

AN MAGAZINE, WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, COL- 
LIER'S, the National Weekly, and FARM AND FIRESIDE. 
Her journey isn't a weary one, because she makes many 
friends as a result of her efforts in boosting the Crowell 
publications. 


Odd Moments — Dollars 


REAL CASH will come your way in exchange for some of your 
Spare time, if it is used in introducing the above magazines t 
your friends, neighbors and relatives. The more spare time 
you've got, the more Crowell Dollars you will receive! 


Fill out the coupon below and MAIL TO DAY for full particular 


Chief of Subscription Staff 
Desk 29A, 381 f Ave., New York 


Please let me know how I can get some dollars for my odd 
moments. 


Name 
Address _ — Se RR 
Town__ State. 
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yOu have a wonderful piece of 
¿ waty in your ‘Missouri Waltz! In 
the past I never made much of a success at 
publishing; but I'm the largest jobber in 
the West, and I think I can put the waltz 
over. You can look me up at the banks 
and go through my books if u wish. 
If you're willing to let me andle it, 
l'l give you a good advance and five 
cents a copy royalty. Then I'll gamble 
every cent I have on it.” 


OGAN liked the way Forster talked 

and the deal was closed. But when 
Forster tried to interest dealers in the 
new edition they laughed at him and 
refused to handle it. Later, some musical 
leaders who had paid Forster for an or- 
chestration sent the music back and 
asked for something that was worth 
playing. The phonograph companies 
refused to make records of it, saying that 
no sane person would care to listen to 
such rot. Even some of Forster’s own 
relatives implored him to give up his 
crazy idea. 

Still he refused to quit. The wiseacres 
in the music game used to tell him that he 
was trying to push a Missouri mule in 
| his. “Missouri Waltz.” Nevertheless, 
Forster flooded the country with dance 
orchestrations. A month after the last 
one had gone out the orders commenced 
to arrive. They were very small at first, 
but they continued to grow. At the end 
of three months the orders took a sudden 
spurt. The first big order was for a 
thousand copies, which came from the 
coast. Soon the thousand-copy order 
became an everyday occurrence. Then 
the phonograph companies changed their 
minds and everyone wanted it. Dealers 
who had refused to handle it at first 
wired for copies. One leader who had 
returned an orchestration to Forster at 
the beginning wired from the coast,- 
saving: 

“Rush me two dance orchestrations 
of “Missouri Waltz.’ Everyone out here 
is mad about the number. Looks like 
‘I'll have to play the darn thing after all.” 


Keep Your Eyes Open! by E. M. Wickes 
This Executive Rose From A Clerkship 


To date “Missouri Waltz" has passed 
the two million mark. Logan has been 
paid more than fifty thousand dollars in 
royalty, and Forster has made about one 
hundred thousand. 

With Logan and Forster it was just 
another case of bringing two things 
together—the melody and the public. 
Had either man become discouraged at 
the start, Logan would be still teaching, 
with Forster still wondering how it 
would feel to be the publisher of a 
national hit. Since then Logan and Fors- 
ter have cleaned up on “Blue Rose Waltz,’ 
and “Moonlight Waltz.” Throughout 
the country Logan has been written up 
in newspapers as the “Waltz King" of 
America. 


SOMETIMES, like Logan, you will need 
the assistance of others to put over your 
ideas. When you do, make sure you don’t 
hook up with a self-satisfied person. Get 
in touch with a worker and a fighter, 
one who has a definite aim in life and 
who can see the value in your idea. A 
man whose sole ambition is to get an auto, 
or a yacht, may be a wonder for a while; 
but once he gets his hands on the bauble 
he is apt to slow down on the job, which 
may prove fatal to both of you. 

Look at every idea that comes to you 
as you would pore over your first hundred- 
dollar bill. Analyze it carefully to make 
sure that it isn’t a counterfeit. See how 
many arguments you can find against it, 
supposing it were presented to you by 
some other person. Then eliminate the 
defects, not by desire or indifference, but 
by logical reasoning. If necessary, re- 
vamp the idea; for a revamping frequently 
turns probable failure into success. 

And, above all, mix and make friends. 
The more friends and acquaintances you 
make, the more likely you are to run 
across ideas and markets. Listen, absorb, 
and think. Once you get hold of a real 
idea don’t be afraid to back it up. If 
you're not afraid, you'll have others 
reading about you, instead of finding 
yourself always reading about others. 
And the high cost of beans, butter, and 
steak won't concern you, but will be food 
for thought for the fellow who prefers a 
small, but sure, weekly salary. 


SAMUEL A. DERIEUX, whose dog 
Stories are well known to readers of 
this magazine, has written an un- 
usual and interesting animal article 
for next month's magazine. Not 
. about animals we seldom or never see, 
but about the ones we all think we 
know—cows, horses, dogs, cats, goats, 
mules, and so on. 


The Seven Wonders of the 
World 
(According to a Young American) 


IS mother. 
His sweetheart. 


gym. 
The public library. 
His savings account. 


Five years ago he was a subordinate. 


Today he is dictating policies in a great 
corporation. Someof his former mates 
say it was luck—others talk of favorit- 
ism—but the records of LaSalle Exten- 
sion University show it was training 
which put this man into an officership. 
He saw that training was all he needed 
to pass from the high stool in the outer 
office to the big mahogany desk in the 
private room. He realized that men 
who are **held down’’ are the ones who 
do not make themselves worth more. 


He Signed and Mailed a LaSalle 


Coupon 

This man got his start by sending a coupon 
like the one below. It brought him complete in- 
formation about the LaSalle plan of training un- 
der experts during epare time—a plan which 
organized and simplified for him the knowledge 
and experience of hundreds of the country's best 
business authorities. Along with thie information 
came evidence—copies of hundreds of letters— 
from men who also were formerly in subordinate 
poeltiana but who had been advanced thru LaSalle 

ng. 


This Training for Every 
Ambitious Man 


LaSalle experts have helped more than 160,000 
ambitious men to get the specialized knowledge 
which commands the high salaries. Every Pani 
more than 80,000 new members enroll, And yet 

Big Business” is constantly complaining of the 
scarcity of men qualified for executive positions. 
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LaSalle gives every man the chance to train 
for advancement. It enrolls young fellows just 
beginning their careers; it gives the man already 
started a new impetus. 


What the LaSalle Extension 
Method Means 


In your leisure time at home you get the benefit 
of the combined experience of noted business 
authorities in the kind of work for which you wish 


to qualify. 
Every problem, lecture, lesson text and special 
article you receive is based u theactual experi- 


pon 
ence of an authority pre-eminent in that particu- 
lar subject. Every subject is made clear and easy 
to understand. Any person of ave: ability and 
education can take up and successfully f a 


Records Made b 


Trained 


LaSalle 


Co. nearly 400; the U. S.S Corporations 309 ; 
Armour Co. 864; while many others equally 
prominent have from 50 to 100 or more occupying 
posi of responsibility. 


Which Course Interests You? 


Sendthecoupon. Mark it toindicate the course 
which particularly interests you and you will re- 
ceive full information about the training, the 
moderate cost and our easy terms. We will also 
send free our famous Ten Years’ Pro- 
motion in One,” a book that been an inspira- 
tion to more than 100,000 ambitious men. 
for your copy now. 


Which course shall we tell you about? 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


**The World's Greatest Extension University’’ 


Dept.1233-R 


Send me free “Ten Years’ Promotion in One," also catalog and particulars 
regarding course and service in the department I have marked with an X. 
DBUSINESSADMINISTRATION: T 
Training for Official, Managerial, 
Executive Positions in 


HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: 
Training for positions as Auditors, 


Comptrollers, Certified Public Ac- Sales and 


Chicago, Illinois 


SS 


countants, Cost Accountants, etc. Business = = 
BUSINESS LETTER WRITIN LAW: ATE M 

C (New Course) Training for pest, [I Trainingfor AdmissiontoBarand LL] AND RAILWAY TRAFFIC: 
tions as House Correspondents, Executive Business positions re- i 
Su sors of Correspondence, quiring legally trained men, De- 
Mail Sales Directors, rrespon- gree o: . conferred . 
dence Critics, Letter Executives; BANKING AND FINANCE: EFFECTIVE PUBLIC 
and in the handling of all special Training for executive tions SPEAKING: Training i 
correspondence (credits, collec- in 8 Financial Institu- of forceful, ecti 
tions, sales, adjustments ete.) in tions, Tellers, Cashiers, Trust Ministers 
which expert letter-writing abil- 3 Managers, etc. Leaders, Politicians, Clubmen, etc. 
ity is required. [7] BUSINESS ENGLISH: [-] SOMMERCIAL SPANISH: 
EXPERT BOOKKEEPING: Training for positions as Business Training for positions as Foreign 
Training for position of Head Correspondents. ness Litera- Correspondent with Spanis: 
Bookkeeper. ture and Copy Writers. speaking countries. 


than 40 subjects 
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STUDY 


The Huiversity nf Chicaga 
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U. S. LEATHER GOODS COMPANY Established 1906 
Dept. 51D, 106-8-10 W. Lake St., Chicago 


Incorporated 1910 
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Write for our Book ga “increased Se'a- 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL 

Dept. P-11, City Hall Square Sidg., Chicage 
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Poor Old Ellis Parker 
Butler is 50 This 


You may send without obligation to me com- 
plete price list and information of your free M onth 
trial and Pain! ss Paying Plan to the ; 
above address. , (Continued from page 39) 


Dept. SA. As hereditary. l had just one great hope— 
f that at least some of my hair might stay 

on my head until I was married, anyway. 
When 1 became engaged, this hair-fear 
took the place of the afraid-to-propose 
fear. It was with me night and day. It 
was a keen, personal agony. The thought 
that I might have to walk up the church 
aisle to the music of the wedding march, 
with my bald head shining like a white 
watermelon, almost made me collapse 
with shame. And the worst of it was that 
my hair did begin to come out by hand- 


No matter where you live, we will de- 


A race : APEX fuls. I shed hair like a cat in the spring- 
ui paid your choice of BIG BEN time. Those were awful days! 1 saw my- 
CADILLAC self doomed to a life of hairless disgrace 

ELECTRIC AE. S. and degradation. ] 
EUREKA At fifty | have more hair than a man of 
VACUUM FRANTZ that age is expected to have; and I don’t 
PREMIER care a continental whether it stays or 
CLEAN ERS HOT POINT goes. It has worn well. If it goes to- 
IMPERIAL morrow I can say, “No matter; it was a 
FOR LIBERTY good crop while it lasted, and it lasted 
. | LITTLE BEN well." If I] become absolutely bald it will 
lO Day Free ria rot A be a good publicity feature, like the late 

Bill Nye's baldness. I should worry! 
SWEEPER VAC 

Demonstrate it in your own home— in THOR ` 

your own way to your own satisfaction. TORRINGTON AT FIFTY the few pains and aches I 


VICTOR have are, so to speak, standardized. 
50 AFTER WESTERN They are old friends; if they went away I 
ELECTRIC should miss them. I should not be myself 
e TRIAL AND OTHERS without them. 

There is one I am especially fond of, 
d ; Puying from us insures because I have had it so iong. It resides in 
Painless Paying Plan you, without any extra my tummy. I have had that pain so many 
charge, a brand-new spick- years that I have, so to speak, built my 
and-span, latest model character around it, as an oyster builds 
Vacuum Cleaner from the the beautiful, lustrous pearl around the 

No Extra Charge for Fasy Payments world's largest Vacuum | [| intruding grain of sand. 


This offer may be withdrawn Cleaner Dealers Forty years ago l used to howl when 
at any time that pain came. I used to lie across a 


We are special agents for chair, or a log, or a hummock of ground, 

SEND Saree Western Electric and and howl when it made remarks. Twent 

Imperial Vacuum Cleaners years ago, when that pain gripped me 
used to imagine death mee Mt to end 
my promising career. a treat it 
VACUUM CLEANER SPECIALTY CO,, Inc. like an old friend when i makes itself 
131 West 42nd Street, Dept. 5A New York City, N. Y. [| felt. It can't fool me. I know its tricks 
: and its manners. I say '"''Ullo! ’Ullo! 
"Ere you are again, are you? Welcome 
"ome, old top! Sorry I can't give you more 
attention, but Pre got such a lot to do; 
ege e just 'ang around until you get ready to . 

An Ambitious Girl o» old sport, and make yourself com- 

Miss Aline McDonald earned enough money Mv fife invacderal Reals tats 

introducing The American Magazine, Woman's N it ever met have teda Oo bile 
Home Companion and Farm and Fireside to i headache that was the curse of my 
pay for her own education and that of her i youthful days. Proper eyeglasses have 
UM two sisters. corrected an astigmatism that gave me 
A other headaches twenty years ago. With 
the same glasses I can see as well now as 
I ever i My appetite is as good as it 
ever was. I enjoy everything in life more 
than I ever did. I am more sure of my- 


Balance on our 


Our advice and recommendation are 
free for the asking. 


N 
N 
Chief 


New Led m N We want a real, live representative in 
I would like to make N your neighborhood. Ambitious people giving all their time to 
move money. Please show “N” our work are earning from $3.00 to $8.00 a day. Those self. I know what I can do, and I am not 


how. TAA à : : 
TNT « securing subscriptions as a side line are making 50 cents an afraid to do it. 


o hour or more. At fifty a young man should have just 
N, Send me coupon with your name and address filled in and rt || | about completed his peux to be- 
ON help you realize your ambition. gin to live his real life. There are some 
| precocious young fellows who “get their 
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gia ” by the time they are forty-five, 
ut I am not one of them. There are 
some few prodigies who do worth-while 
living before forty, but there are not many 
of them. 

At fifty a man begins to live the worth- 
while life of a man, as distinguished from 
his life as a mere animal. At fifty he | 
should have his family pretty well built | 
up and complete, his experimental crops 
sown, and be ready to do his work and 
to enjoy "his life in a hearty, unafraid, | 
efficient manner. 

Without checking up the items care- 
fully, and without claiming that some 


things done by the youngsters are not | 


worth keeping, I venture to say the world 
would be surprised to find how much of its 
best in literature, art, the drama, me- 


chanical inventions and so on would re- | 


main if everything done by men and 
women under fifty were eliminated. 

At fifty a man is just about mature, in 
this climate. And he is not a tomato; he 
does not decay as soon as he is ripe. He 
stays ripe and sound for many years, and 
each of his years beyond fifty should be 
worth five or ten of his earlier unripe years. 

To the young fellow of twenty-five it 
may seem that the man of fifty is an aged 
and doddering wreck who must have the 


thought of death constantly in mind. Ill 
venture to say, judging by myself, that— 
except when the life-insurance man comes 
around with his propaganda—the man of 
fifty never thinks of death at all. Why 
should he? 

Personally, I worried a great deal more 
about life insurance and what style of 
coffin I'd like when I was twenty-one than 
I do now. Now I carry all the life in- 
surance I can afford, as a plain business 
po and let it go at that. When 

was twenty-one I worried about dying 
at some untimely age and leaving some- 
one or other to starve to death, as per the 
prospectus. Well, I have become skeptical 
about people starving to death. I've 
never yet seen anyone do it. 

I mention this death business because I 
am trying to imagine what a young fellow 
believes a man a fifty thinks of. I know 
some of them think we fifty-year-olders 
are decrepit old ruins, dwelling in the past 
and looking fearfully forward to an early 
dissolution. 


TAKE my word for it, sonny, no man of 
fifty, unless he be suffering from some 
dire disease, thinks of death at all, as ap- 

licable to himself. As for myself, seeing 
Tow things are going nowadays, I don't 
give death a thought. For all I know, and 
all you know, before I am ten years older 
the Great Manager of Things may decide 
it is time to go back to the old régime, and 
make men live five hundred or six hun- 
dred or nine hundred and sixty-nine years, 
as they did in the days of Methuselah and 
Noah. So why should I worry? 

At eighty or ninety, I imagine, some 
men do get a little weary of life and begin 
to be indifferent to its continuance; but 
at fifty many things are just beginning to 
be interesting. Until fately I have been so 
busy raising a family, and getting a home, 
and one thing and another, that I have 
not had time to give proper attention to 
my golf. I am planning to put in thirty 
or forty good years improving my game. 
I have discovered that you cannot avoid 
faults in your golf unless you know what 
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MARK TWAIN i 
SALE CLOSES “ 


Laugh and 
Grow Young />~¢ 


Today our great 
men know that to 
forget their cares, 
they must know how 
to laugh. Not the 
laughter of a passing 
jest or a pretty folly, 
but the deep whole- 
some laughter that wells up from the heart. 

You can forget the cares and burdens of your 
day if you knew the laughter that bubbles and 
twinkles through the pages of Mark Twain. 

Everybody loves the man who laughs. He is 
at peace with the world—at peace with himself. 


MARK TWAIN 


25 Volumes 


books is so heavy that we will always make them 
no matter what the cost. But we will have to 
charge a price for them so high that they will be- 
come a luxury beyond the reach of most men. 

Get your set while the price is low. Get your set 
now. Go back with Mark Twain and be a boy 
again. 


He is a success in life—in business and at home. 

Many times in the past few years you have said 
to yourself "I must get that set of Mark Twain. 
I don't want my children to grow up without him." 

But now the time has come when tomorrow will 
not do as well as today. We not only have to 
raise the price—we have to close the little pay- 
ment sale. 

Before you see another Mark Twain advertise- 
ment you will have missed your last chance to get 
his imperishable work at a low price. 


Into Chinese and Russian, into Polish and 
French, into the languages in every queer corner 
of the world Mark Twain has been translated. 

No American home can be without Mark Twain, 
for he is the spirit of America. 

You can always get a set of Mark Twain—next 
year, ten years from now — the demand for his 


FIRED Spine gui of mam 


hausted, we will give you a complete set FREE 
with your set of Mark Twain. 1 
There are only a few—this coupon brings 


Not only does this coupon bring Mark Twain 
at the low price, but it brings you absolutely 
FREE Albert Bigelow Paine’s Life of Mark 
Twain, you one—and never 

It happens that we have a few sets of the four- again will you have a 
volume edition on hand—not enough to dispose chance to get one eacept 
of in the usual way—so until the edition is ex- at the full regular prices. 


Cut our "UL Ceu b 
and math st trd. / 

Send no money—the coupon puts you under no ob- 
ligation. You do not have to think about it until the 
books are in your home. All that you do by mailing the coupon to- 
day is that if you do like the books you get them at the low price. 

We take all the chances—you take none. This coupon means 
money in your pocket—money saved. 

Do not wait until next month—next week or tomorrow 


—today—now is the time. 
_ HARPER & BROS. 


Send the coupon, now, today. 
Established 1817 
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HARPER & PROS., 
1 Franklin Sq., New York 


Send me, all charges 
prepaid, a set of Mark 
Twaín's works In 25 vol- 
umes, illustrated, bound 
in handsome green cloth, 
J stamped in gold with trimmed 
V edges, and Paine's Life of Mark 
j Twain, in 4 volumes, bound to 
match FREE. If not satisfactory, 
I will return them at your expense, 
otherwise I will send you $1.50 within 
5 days and $2.00 a month for 18 months, 
For cash deduct 8% from remittance. 
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cause I took 
The New Way 
in Typewriting 
Course. It has 
enabled me to 
earn more mon- 
im ey than other 
| girls." 


$25 to $40 Per Week for You 


If You Are a Really Efficient Stenographer 
Expert Typists in Great Demand 


Typewrite 80 words per minute or more and you will 
draw big pay. Wherever you are, inoreased output of 
finished work will bring the money. Stenographers who 
are real typists are wanted by employers everywhere. 


Poorly-trained in typewriting means poorly-paid on pay- 
day. Expert ability means big money—success. 

The trouble hitherto has been that stenographers had 
no way to improve their typewriting. Ordinary methods 


loft them stranded with but a 30 to 40 word ability. 
There was no way to overcome the handicap. 

Now the New Way has changed all this—it opens the 
door for every stenographer to high speed in typewriting— 
to perfect &ccuracy—to great ense of operation—to Pro- 
motions and Big Pay. 

Based upon an absolutely new idea—special gymnas- 
tic exercises for the definite cultural training of the fingers 
away from the machine! Marvelously successful. 

Ten simple lessons, easily completed in spare time. 
Your daily typewriting improves from the very start. 
Cost low. Binding Guarantee—no pay retained unless 
expected resulta are fully realized. 


New Way booklet describes this revolutionary new system 
in full detaii—shows you the way to a transformed TA 
doubled or trebled salary. Write for it today. FREE. 
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Springfield, Ohio 


2432 College Hill 


New Profits In 
World-Wide Trade 


A 10 Billion Dollar 
business — American 
Foreign Trade— offers 
you today's biggest 
commercial opportu- 
nity. N 
Our trade expansion is N 
bringing tremendous profits 

to men and who are 
prepared to direct and handle 
it. You can get ready to enter this larger 
field and take your share of these gains. The 
Foreign Trade Course of the Business Train- 
ing Corporation teaches you in your spare 
time the principles, practice and technique 
of world commerce and gives you the specific 
knowledge necessary to trade ; 
Studied and endorsed by leaders in interna- 
tional commerce—men who stand at the top. 


Let us send you “The New Forei, 
Free Book 7:5 tend yout The New Foreign 


of the Course and the opportunities offered. Write a 


card today. Give your business i 1 
oe ida y connection, No 


Business Training Corporation 
412 Cameron Bldg. New York City 


they are, and you cannot thoroughl 
know a golf fault until you acquire it. 1 
think I have now acquired all the golf 
faults there are, and from now on I mean 
to have a lot of fun getting rid of them. 

Another thing I need a lot of time for 
now is my postage stamp collection. For 
forty years or so I have sort of fooled 
along with it, getting acquainted with the 
general methods and outlines of the sport, 
and deciding just what to specialize in. 

I have now a pretty fair working 
knowledge, and know what I want to do 
in that line. I need a lot of time for that; 
I don't expect to do any very great things 
at it until I really get some leisure—say 
when I am eighty or ninety years old— 
but in the meanwhile I want to pick up a 
few rarities now and then. To do that 
I'll have to make a little more money than 
I have been making, because I have 
reached a point where the stamps I need 
run into money rapidly. 

And I expect, in the next twenty or 
thirty years, to spend quite a little on my 
fishing. After forty years of it. I am just 
beginning to learn how to fish properly. 
And I want to grow some real flowers. I 
want to have a tulip bed that will draw 
people from a hundred miles and make 
them beg for bulbs. But I haven't been 
able to get at the tulip affair this year be- 
cause I have been out touring the Sep es 
as a platform humorist. There are a half- 
dozen other things I am planning to do; 
but all these are subsidiary to my writing, 
of course. 


T FIFTY I feel that I am about ready 
to begin my life work as a writer. For 
the past few years, thirty or forty of them, 
I have been experimenting around and 
trying to get my bearings and learn what 
lite really is. I have done some pretty 
raw, inexperienced stuff, but it has been 
worth while because a young fellow has 
to go through the experimental stage. It 
takes time to decide what one really 
wants to do, and how he wants to do it. 
But when a man is fifty, with a long life 
ahead of him and a fair notion of what he 
wants to do, he begins to be hopeful. 

At fifty I feel that I am about ready to 
begin writing the eight or ten novels I 
have been wanting to write. Amelia E. 
Barr was about fifty years old when she 
began writing novels, and she wrote about 
seventy of them after that. Richardson 
wrote *'Pamela"—some call it the first 
modern novel—when he was fifty. Daniel 
De Foe turned to fiction only when he;was 
fifty-five. 

here are hundreds of writers who did 
all their work, or most of their best work, 
after fifty. Oliver Wendell Holmes was 
forty-eight when he wrote the “Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table," his first. great 
work. Longfellow wrote “Hiawatha” 
when he was forty-eight, and much of his 
best work followed. Whittier wrote 
“Snow-bound” and “Maud Muller” at 
fifty-nine, and continued writing until he 
was seventy-nine. Tennyson was still 
writing at eighty-three. “Trilby” was 
written when Du Maurier was sixty; 
“Les Miserables” when Victor Hugo was 
sixty; “Kenilworth” when Scott was 
fifty, with sixteen novels following it. 

eckoning a man’s life by years is the 
biggest sort of flapdoodle. All of a man’s 
worth-while living may come after he is 
fifty. Between fifty and fifty-one I may 


catch my biggest trout, and I expect to 
do it. After fifty, I may write my best 
stories, and I mean to do it. 

In my back yard is a huge white-oak 
tree. Some tree experts say it is three 
hundred and fifty years old, some say six 
hundred, and one has estimated it at 
eight hundred. It does not make a bit of 
if sence to the tree. It is as young and 
enthusiastic when spring comes as it was 
when it was two years old. It puts forth 
leaves, grows new and tender tvtigs, bears 
sound acorns, shelters its colony of bird 
families, and holds one end of the clothes- 
line just as well as it ever did. 

It is a healthier, happier tree at six 
hundred years of age than thousands of 
pert young ten-year-olds, and is producing 
more and better oak leaves. If you went 
and asked it how it feels to be six hundred 
years old, it would say, “What do you 
mean, six hundred years old? What has 
that got to do with it?” A few hundred 
years one way or the other mean nothing 
to a sound, healthy, white-oak tree. A 
few tens of years one way or the other 
mean nothing to a sound, healthy man. 


E KNOW that Homer and Socrates 

were aged men because certain fa- 
mous portrait busts have advertised it. 
But how many knowwhether Cicero, Plato, 
Marcus Aurelius, or Pythagoras did their 
best work before or after fifty? We don’t 
know and we don’t care. 

Take Noah, for example. At fifty 
Noah was a comparatively unknown 
citizen, with a neighborh reputation 
for homely virtues, and a nice growing 
family; but he had cut no very great fig- 
ure in the world. Some of the younger 
fellows Shouse of him now and then as a 
sort of aged gentleman who was about 
ready to drop into the grave. Probably 
they thought it was quite a feather in 
Noah’s cap when one ae stopped him 
and asked him to write a short paper on 
the subject, “How It Feels to Be Fifty.” 

“There is a chance for you to produce a 
wonder," the young fellow said to Noah. 
“ Make the essay just as personal and real 
and funny as you possibly can. Age is one 
of the most interesting subjects in the 
world. Everybody either looks forward 
to being fifty or back to having been fifty. 
There is no subject about which human 
beings think more." 

“All right," Noah said. “Pll do it; but 
you must expect to be disappointed, be- 
cause I don't feel old, or aged, or any- 
thing of that sort. I feel young and lively, 
as if I were just beginning to live—” 

“Slush!” said theyoungfellow. ** You're 
old. At fifty you have one foot in the 
grave. That stands to reason. Now be a 
nice old fellow and write something that 
will please the Neighborhood Society. 
nome ing about standing on the apex of 
the hill of life, looking down the farther 
side, and that sort of thing.” 

So Noah did. He aimed to please. He 
wrote the essay and said he was now fifty 
and had but a few years to live, and that 
he did hate to think of so soon having to 
part from one and all. The paper made a 
great hit. It was loudly applauded. 

And fifty years after that, Noah was 
still alive. 

And fifty years after that, Noah was 
still alive. 

And then another fifty years passed, 


and Noah was still alive. 
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And then a hundred years passed, and 
Noah was still alive. 

And two hundred years after that, Noah 
was still alive and going strong. 

And it wasn't until one hundred years 
after that, that Noah made the big hit of 
his life by gathering his folks and his 
live stock into the ark. He was six 
hundred years two months and seventeen 
days old when the big rain began that was 
to make him famous. You can read that 
in Genesis, 7th chapter, 11th verse. That 
was just five hundred and fifty years two 
months and seventeen days after the 
young fellow asked Noah to write how it 
felt to be an old man of fifty starting on 
the downward path. 


' THINK we should all take Noah as a 

model, and keep a young heart and an 
eager, forward-looking spirit until we are 
at least six hundred years two months 
and seventeen days old. Our forty days 
of glory and greatness and good service 
may come long after we are fifty—five 
hundred and fifty years after, for all we 
know. 

I like Noah. He had no surrender in 
him. Old at fifty? He considered himself 
a mere baby at fifty! At six hundred he 
was just getting into his proper stride. 
He was just ripe to tackle a big job like 
the food. 


Chapter 9, verse 28: And Noah lived after 
the flood three hundred and fifty years. 

Verse 29: And all the days of Noah were 
nine hundred and fifty years; and he died. 


It was about time he died. Nine hun- 
dred and fifty years ought to satisfy any 
man. In my family, barring accidents and 
diseases, we live to be ninety or ninety- 
six, and I ask you, frankly, how you can 
expect me to fret and worry and be agedly 
philosophical when I am still only a young 
tart of fifty. It is too much to ask of me. 

At fifty, I feel myself just reaching my 
full powers, mentally and physically; 
capable of more work and better work, 
more play and better play; and with so 
many years of work and lay ahead of me 
that I never so much as think of my age, 
or of being any age. I am keen and eager 
to get right at the next job I have on hand, 
and to make it a better piece of work than 
any I have ever done. 

he great expectations are not all on 
. the younger side of fifty. But the great 
satisfactions are nearly all on the onward 
side of it. Life is not an up-one-side, 
down-the-other-side hill. It 1s a long, 
winding road, good all the way, and the 
freshest, youngest flowers and the sweet- 
est, solidest fruit usually grow beyond 
the fifty-year mile post. . 

At twenty my life was a feverish ad- 
venture, at thirty it was a problem, at 
forty it was a labor, at fifty it is a joyful 
journey well begun. 


ELLIS PARKER BUTLER has writ- 
ten another of the personal experi- 
ence articles in which he has opened 
up a new and delightful vein of 
humor. ‘Gathering Goat Feathers,” 
which appeared in this magazine a 
few months ago, was the first of the 
series. Next month he will make you 
laugh—and think—with his article 
about ‘‘Well Frogs.” 
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Command 


Your use of English proclaims you to the 
world. What you say tells what you are. 
Your language largely determines your 
place among successful men. 

The greater your vocabulary, the greater 
your power of expression and influence 
upon your fellow men. ` 


S 


Commence now— let Grenville Kleiser | p 


teach you through his Mail Course in 
Practical English, how to 


Enlarge Your Stock of Words— 

Use the Right Word in the 
Right Place— 

Write Tactful, Forceful Letters; 
Distinctive Advertisements, 
Stories, Sermons, Poetry, 
Essays, Etc.— 

Win Civil and Military Pro- 
motion— 

Become an Engaging Conver- 
sationalist— 

Be a man of Culture, Power, 
and Influence in Your Com- 
munity. 

It will take only some of your spare 

moments at home; no repellent grammar 


study; each lesson as clear as daylight, 
and inspiring to the highest degree. 


FREE 


it of great interest and value. 
and get it free. No agent will call upon you. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


Publishers of the Famous '*New 
St dard Di ti 29 


354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


ill Give You Real 


*How to Become a 
Master of English” 


This Booklet is absolutely free. It teems with in- 
formation on English, and Mr. Kleisers new, 
common-sense method of teaching it. You will find 
Send the coupon 


Important— 


The Interesting Free : 
Booklet is for adults 
only—it will not be 
sent to children. 


of English 


Most of your thinking is done in words. 
Tt is impossible to think in words which 
you do not possess. Your thought must 
suffer for the words you lack. A limited 
vocabulary means limited thought, limited 
authority, and limited power. 


The idea, plan or proposal which COM- 
ELS attention is expressed in precise, 
convincing language— language persuasive, 
forceful, and gleaming with just the sug- 
gestion you’re trying to “drive home.” 


The average man of to-day can add largely 
to his efficiency, influence, and income if 
he will give a few minutes each day to 
Grenville Kleiser’s fascinating Mail Course 
in Practical English. Many thousands 
of them have done so. 


IRVIN S. COBB, War Correspondent, 
Enpliahepcaling people tt 2 beter Lavette 
18h-speaking ple to a ter Know! 
of practical English deserves praise and has 

mine. 


JOHN M. SIDDALL (*'SID'"), Editor of 
Tux AMERICAN MAGAZINE: “A most helpful 
Course. There is no doubt but that the men 
and women taking this Course would be able to 
express themselves in clear, concise, forceful 
English—there would be no ‘mala ropisms." 
And in these days of quick decisions o one can 
afford to fumble with words. Also a fine vocab- 
ulary and a real knowledge of words are a very 
necessary equipment to the man or woman who 
wishes to get ahead.” 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Gentlemen:—Send me by mail, free of charge or 
obligation, the booklet “How to Become a Master 
nglish,” together with full particulars of the 
Grenville Kleiser Course in Practical English and 


Mental Efficiency. Am. Mag., 12-19, 
| Name E 
i Local 4ddress ec 
| Street and No. or R. F. D. 
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MAIL Coupon for FREE Pamphlet 


"How President Wi ison Fright- 
ened the Lords at Midnight", 
and a NEW FOLDER teiting asl 
about this wonderful writing 
machine that gives -- 
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*ManyTypewriters in One!” 


Over 365 


Different Type-Sets, Including All Languages 


Any one of which may be substituted in a 
few seconds: ''Just turn the Knob'* 


Note the above samples of Multiplex type. 


This marvelous INSTANTLY interchangeable type 
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prominent men and women in all walks of life prefer 
and personally ase the Multiplex. 

Let us send you the free Folders, which explain the 
unique features of the Multiplex. They will prove an 
education in writing machine to you, and we are glad 
to send them to any interested reader of this publica- 
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Fill out the coupon and mail to us now—before you 
turn this page and possibly forget. You incur no 
obligations. 


Also—An Aluminum 
PORTABLE Model 
For traveling — for home. 
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capacity. Ask for special 
folder. 
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A Complete Conservatory Course 
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Making Calls is 


Making Money 


By W. W. Dunkle 


OR twenty years I have been in 
newspaper work and advertising. I 
havetried to keep in touch with trade 
magazines lectures and club speakers who 
uld give me information and practical 
ideas. All have been interesting, many 
instructive, and from a few I have gained 
ideas that I could apply practically to 
my own line of work. 
Recently I have taken up insurance 
pusia, and I have learned many things. 
ne of these I want to pass on to oth- 
ers. The idea is not original with me and 


| many may know more about its appli- 


cation than I do, but I have never 
seen it in print, and if there are some 
solicitors who have not tried it, take 
my word forit, they are overlooking a 


| great stimulus. 


It might be called “Making Calls is 


; Making Money,” and has a direct appli- 
| cation for every man who solicits life in- 


surance, advertising or any other propo- 
sition where it is necessary to get out and 
see men in order to close deals. The prin- 
ciple of the system might be called “The 
Law of Averages,” and is based on hun- 
dreds of statistics gathered from the re- 
rts of hundreds of insurance men who 
ave kept a record of their calls, inter- 
views and number of policies written. 


OW, there is nothing new in this idea, 

and many insurance men have known 
it for years; but 1 wonder how many ad- 
vertising solicitors take the time every 
night to make a record of the number of 
calls made, the number of interviews se- 
cured and the number of contracts closed. 
Many say it doesn’t pay and isn’t worth 
the effort; that they know whether they 
did any business or not and how much it 
amounted to. 

All right. But when you called on John 
Smith and he was out of town, or on Mr. 
Brown and he was too busy with the 
hoe to listen to you—how much money 

id you make? Most of you will say you 
don't know, or that you did not make any- 
thing definite on that call; but I've found 
from the practical application of this little 


a system that “Making Calls is Making 


Money," and even though a dozen doors 
are closed in your face you made cash 
money at every one of them. 

I am not familiar with the details of 
every kind of soliciting, but to illustrate 
this idea I want to quote a few of my own 
figures in the advertising business: 

Among other things, I publish a small 
business magazine, consisting usually of 
sixteen or twenty pages and carrying 
eight pages of advertising. This adver- 
tising has to be sold each month. We get 


$25.00 a page for the space, and we'll say, 
for illustration, that I get thirty per cent 
for my soliciting services. Most of the 
Mace is sold in quarter pages, and I must 
close thirty-two accounts of this size to fill 
the magazine. Some full pages and half 
pages are sold on yearly contract, and this 
cuts down the number of sales necessary to 
close each month to about sixteen or 
twenty. Now just a few figures: Remem- 
ber, when I have sold the entire space I 
have made $60.00. For my September 
issue 1 made ase ep calls, interviewed 
twenty-one men and sold eighteen of them; 
that averaged me $2.22 a call and $3.30a 
sale. 


I^ AUGUST, I made thirty-one calls, 
twenty interviews and sold twelve. T hat 
was $2.00 a call and $3.00 a talk. In June 
thirty-seven calls, twenty-eight inter- 
views, fourteen sales. That was $1.62 a 
call, $2.14 an interview. 

That’s enough to show what I mean, and ` 
the point of the whole theory is that every 
time I walked into a man’s office, whether 
he had gone fishing or gave me an order, 
I made from $1.60 to $2.20. If I went 
back six times to see the same man, that 
counted as six calls and made me my pro 
rata amount. lf the man was in and I 
talked to him, that counted as an inter- 
view; and if he said, "Nothing doing,” or, 
*Come back next month," 1 smiled and 
made a mental note that I had made over 
$2.00 cash money. 

]t has been the greatest stimulus to 
continued effort I have ever found in 
twenty years’ soliciting. It makes a man 
have more confidence in himself to “keep 
going." If it's four-thirtyin the afternoon 
and you're tired, and it's beena hotday ora 
cold and rainy one, or you've had a pretty 
good day, it is very easy to let down, take 
a car home or drop into a cigar store for 
a game of pool. But if you positively 
know, way down inside of you, that if you 
cross the street, go around the next corner 
or up the stairway, you will make $1.00, 
$2.00, or whatever your ratio on calls is, 
you'll make an extra effort to make tkat 
call—even if the prospect is out of town, 
or is at home and sicks the bulldog on 
you. 

That's my message. Making calls is 
making money—if you make the effort 
you will see men. If you use ordinary in- 
telligence and anearnest effort you will close 
a certain percentage of them, provided, 
of course, your proposition is a salable one. 
That's the law of average, and it is just 
as sure and just as old as the law of gravi- 
tation. Apply it to your personal work 
and you are bound to win out. 


If Marriageable Young Ladies Made Use of Rejection Slips 


MSS DOLLY GLADHEART regrets 
that she must turn down Mr. A. 
Hopeful's letter proposing marriage. She 
thanks him for submitting it, and hopes he 
may write a more acceptable offer soon. 


Since the cost of necessities has gone sky- 
high, Mr. Hopeful will surely understand 
that Miss Gladheart must reject all pro- 
posals of his until he is able to earn enough 
money to satisfy her current requirements. 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION 


America’s All-the-Family Weekly 


You want to make your Christmas money count—and do the thing worth while? There is 
no way to do so much for an entire Family, for so little money, as to give some member a 
Christmas Present of The Companion, Give it to any one of them, father, the boy, or grandma 
—it makes no difference because they will all insist on having their turn at it. And for 52 weeks 
it will delight them increasingly and remind them of your appropriate giving. The Companion 
ts ageless and compels all by its lavish provision for all hands and its wonderful scope and variety. 
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Crowded with Good Things for Each Member of the Family 


With unusual Serial Stories, Group Stories, Short Stories that interest all, Special Articles 

by noted authorities, “The best Editorial Page in the country,” Family Page, Boys’ Page, Girls 
$ : : . í 

Page, Children’s Page, Current Events, Nature and Science, Funny Bits, Doctor’s Corner. 

There is but onc Youth’s Companion and the family can get its original Stories, Articles, Editorials, Information and 

Humor from no other source. It is the all-round paper for all-round fol and doubly delightful because zt comes eekly. 

The Companion is a friend, a story-teller, an informer, a money-saver and a humorist. It is both clean and able. It 

meets the need of family life in these times. lt inspires, suggests and always entertains. The Companion creates an 

atmosphere of loyalty to the family, the home and the country. 

EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER WHO CUTS OUT AND SENDS THIS SLIP WITH $2.50 WILL AT ONCE BEGIN TO RECEIVE THE EXTRA ISSUES INDICATED: 


Mie be sty THE YOUTH'S COMPANION for 1920— ALL FOR 


Geile] ALL REMAINING 1919 WEEKLY ISSUES; also $9.50 


1920 COMPANION HOME CALENDAR FREE 
$p To any subscriber requesting It and adding 10c. to the subscription price we wil! include The Companion Victory 
re S e nN < Atlas, 32 pages in colors, showing Boundaries of Great and Small Nations as defined by the Treaty of Versailles 
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Finish this Story for 
Yourself 


New York had seemed so wonder- 
ful—art had seemed so big—but New 
York turned a cold shoulder—art 
proved hard and bitter. Alone in 
the big city, at the end of her re- 
sources, she was too weary to cry. 
This special day she went out to 
seek—not glory or fame—but just for 
something to eat. She found—but 
let the story be told by 


O. HENRY 


274 Complete Stories —One Long Novel 


He finds romance everywhere—around the 
corner—in the department store—in the sho 
in the gutter—in thestreet car. He laughs hes 
he preaches, and preaches when he laughs. He 
sees what no one else sees—but he sees what 
we have all subconsciously seen and makes us 
wonder why we never thought of it before. 


JACK LONDON 
5 Volumes 


He was the last of our classic writers 
to die. He was the founder of a new lit- 
erature. He was more real—more primi- 
tive than any of his heroes. Go with him 
to the freezing north. Follow him to the 
south seas. Fight your way with him 
around the Horn. Get his best work 
absolutely free. Send the coupon. 


Send No Money 


Send for the books at once—for the 12 
volumes of O. Henry and the 5 volumes 
of London. If they're not the most 
fascinating, the best you ever saw or 
read, send them back. They will cost 
you not a cent. 

25c a week pays for O. Henry. Jack 
London is trex. Send the coupon 
and put the 17 books on your library 
shelves and the new joy in your 
heart. Don't wait until tomorrow 
and be sorry. Send coupon today 
and be glad. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO. 


ee n m 
Amer. 12-19. 

REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO., 30 Irving Place, New York 

Send charges paid . H 's works in 12 
prem A hee rame seto ASA ^o 
if These SU à it 61.60 
for 18 mon! lor 
without charge. 


one week and $1.00 per month 

XE Er 
T meme cV EI EN nee 
Address 
Occupation MÀ io € 
‘The fine queris lastar ciiin of O. Henry caste oiy a ien tato 


besutiful 
more a volume and has erderan § 
change payments to 81.00 in one week and (1.50 a month for 16 months 


at your expense. 


md in cloth, | 
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< Egan Comes Down.to Earth 


(Continued from page 47) 


four years in learning how to take care 
of myself and" —he looked at her, and 
smiled grimly— "Tl have little sympathy 
for anybody who gets in my road” 

She was regarding him with serious con- 
cern. “What are you going to do—fight 
your way back to where you want to be?" 

“Every step of it.” 

“I believe you'll succeed!” 

“Provided I have luck,” said Egan. 

"You'll never need much luck. You're 
not that kind of man. And I'm really sor- 
ry for the—the one who couldn't wait for 
ins I'm a friend of hers, of course, but 

don't think there's anything wrong in 
my saying that to you, is there? Until 
to-night, Í was sorriest for you. Now I'm 
beginning to get sorry for her." 

“Sorry? Why?” 

“Because, from what I’ve heard about 
you, and from what I’ve seen of you to- 
night, she’s liable to miss the chance of 
making you into a very great man.” 

“Which way? That she'll miss the 
chance, or that I won’t amount to a hill of 
beans anyway?” 


HE hesitated. "Intuitions aré funny 

things.” 

“Yes; I’ve played hunches myself. They 
usually lose.’ 

She looked up at him. 

“Shell miss the chance," she said; 
"and you'll make yourself a greater man 
than she could. You've got it in you to 
do big things. Only—be careful. You’re 
awfully proud and awfully confident. 
You’ve got a chip on your shoulder all 
the time. You'll have to get over that. 
You'll have to learn tact. But if you do, 
eds got a chance yet. That’s what I 

rought you down here to tell you, before 
you ould spend too much time being 
miserable about it.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Isn’t it enough for me to say I do 
know?” 

Egan laughed lightly. 
I'll win my fake do you?” 

"You'll win. You'll get everything you 
want. And I’m going to watch you. 
And we're surely going to be friends, 
aren't we?" She said it so naturally, and 
so pleasantly that Egan was holly dis- 
armed. 

But he didn't respond. Across the 
lawn, a man was almost running toward 
them; Egan recognized him as Little 
Johnny Jones, one of his oldest friends 
and one of the few who had been hilari- 
ously glad to see him to-night. He stood 


“So you think 


up. 

M eiirongon! Is that you?" 

“What’s the matter, Johnny?" 

Little Johnny Jones—six feet three in 
his dancing shoes—beckoned frantically. 

“Matter enough! Old Stanley Adams 
is up at the house—looking for you! He's 
tight as a drum again. They can’t kee 
him quiet, and he won't go, and he wasn’t 
invited, and if he doesn't calm down, 
they'll have to throw him out, or call the 
police, or something. For the love of 
mud, come on and take him home. He 
won't go till he sees you. Mrs. Kent's 


having hysterics all over the place!" 

As Egan reached the library it was per- 
fectly evident that no one had brought 
Adams any black coffee. No one, in fact, 
had done anything at all except to wait 
for Egan, and to instruct the orchestra 
to play its loudest jazz in order to cover 
up the confusion. 

“There!” roared Adams. ""There he is 
—he is so’ Lied to me, didn't you— 
you.... Told you he's here, 'n' here he 


is. Lied to me—” 

"Uncle Stanley!" Egan had him by 
the arm. "Here I am! Just going home. 
You're coming with me, aren't you?" He 
was entirely unconscious of the reaction 
_of the men about him. “I’ve come to take 
you home, Uncle Stanley. You and I are 
going together. Aren’t we? You bet we 
are. Where’s your hat?” 

“Here, Bronson! For heaven’s sake—” 

“Oh, shut up! Right you are, Uncle 
Stanley.” Egan gazed around him. “Is 
there anybody here with enough moral 
courage to take his other arm?" 

“Tve got him, Bronson." It was Little 
Johnny dones that spoke. 

“Come on, then. Where does he live?" 

"Same place I do." 

Together they steered him, tractable 
enough now, out through a silent, intoler- 
ant lane of men; together they passed the 
terrified, unforgiving scrutiny of their hos- 
tess receiving lavender salts in the hall- 
way; together they guided the journalist 
out to the sweet night air. . 

"You're a peach, Johnny," said Egan 
briefly. 

“That’s all right.” 

“I am all ego . . . but not egotism,” re- 
marked Adams, quite distinctly. “Stood 
before Spinx... Shphink... oh, that 
damn concrete bird in Egypt ... at mid- 
night, an’ all ego lef" me." 

“Where do you live, Johnny?” 

“1630 Vine." 

Egan stumbled inadvertently. “Well, 
I'll be hanged!” 

“Oh—that’s so, isn’t it? I thought you 
knew it. Why, yes, the hospital leased it 
to a Mrs. McCain to run for a boarding 
house, and it’s a pretty decent old shack 
in a good location, you know, and cheap— 
so I moved in a week ago. So’d he, just 
about the same time. es it look nat- 
ural?” 

They were going up the front walk of 
Egan’s boyhood home, where the cast-iron 
stags were still on guard; but Egan had 
no opportunity to be sentimental. 


OW, after the transgressor had been 

put away for the night, Little Johnny 
Jones and Egan sat in Joneses room, and 
went into an executive session which en- 
dured until long after midnight. 

“Got a place to stay yet?” asked Jones 
ara 
“No. Hadn’t even thought about it. 
My stuff's at the hotel.” 

‘Why don't you come and live here? 
There's pan of rooms vacant—the one 
you used to sleep in isn’t taken yet. Have 
that. I think she wants fifteen a week for 


it.” 
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E who would serve his fellow men best 

must bring within the reach of many 
not only the opportunity to enjoy the knowl- 
edge of the classical and the ability to detect 
the coarse, but to possess that which repre- 
sents the highest development of honest labor 
as a whole. 


The Jordan policy is to build a chassis of 
finished mechanical excellence from the finest 
units produced by the leading parts specialists 
of the world and to provide for that chassis a 
series of custom style bodies distinguished 
by line and contour, color and comfort, per- 
manency and good taste. 


In short, it is the Jordan idea to provide 
for those who have learned the true economy 
that lies in quality, and for those whose good 
taste forbids extravagance, a motor car which 
will command respect because of its essential 
goodness and permanent value. 


The price of a thing is the amount that 
we exchange for it, not in money, but in 
personal happiness, comfort and mental sat- 
isfaction. The cheapest motor car, therefore, 


is not that which sells for the least, nor is it 
that which sells for the most. 


It is that which best satisfies our sense of 
color, gratifies our feelings, does not offend 
our hearing, possesses an atmosphere that is 
individual, appeases our good taste, and pos- 
sesses that rare sixth sense—balance. 


The Jordan ideal is to provide a means of 
self-expression to those who through the pos- 
session of inherent good taste and experience 
have learned how to enjoy the better things 
of life. 


True, there are many who, possessing the 
appreciation of such a product, cannot afford 
its possession. 


Yet in this great new world of democracy 
and opportunity it is a great satisfaction to 
know’ that many who aspire to its possession 
will attain their goal. 


P di 
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to you 


PECANWAY NUTS are pecan mue 
wholesome, sweet, meaty nuts—ric 
and wonderfully delicious. So thin are 
the shells that Pecanway Nuts may be 
cracked in the hands and the meat 
extracted whole. 


Pecanway Nuts have been cultivated so intensely 
that they deliver a full 10 ounces of meat per 
pound against 7 to 8 ounces in nuts even larger 
in size. Solid meat of fine texture, free from 
bitterness of either meat or skin. 


Order a Gift Package today for yourself or friend. 
Money returned if not satisfied. Sold only in 
three- or five-pound packages. 


3-Ib. package, postpaid, $3.50 
5-lb. package, postpzid, $5.50 


Add 50 cents additional postage for shipments 
west of Mississippi. 


M. O. DANTZLER 
S. PECANWAY PLACE - ORANGEBURG, 8. C. 


Be a Traffic 
Manager 


Over a half million shippers need men 
who know how to route shipments, ob- 
tain shortest mileage and quickest de- 
liveries; how to classify goods and obtain 
lowest rates. These are two vital factors 


in business competition. The man who 
can classify commodities and figure routings most 
economically can name practically his own salary. 


Concerns gladly pay competent men 


$35 to $100 a Week 


Many pay a great deal more, bocause the knowledge 
of a Trained Traffic Expert saves them many times his 
salary. Train to enter this new, uncrowded pro- 
feesion. Positions are permanent; work is pleasant: 
salary is large. Give yourself a chance. 


We Train You by Mail 


in your spare time—at home—while holding your 
present position. The LaSalle Course is endorsed by 
railroads and big concerns everywhere. Covers thor 
oughly every phase of shipping and transportation 
Write at once for Big Free Traffic Book and full detaila. 
We will also send you a valuable book— 


“Ten Years’ Promotion In One” FREE 


A prominent business man said—‘It would pay 
every ambitious person to get this book even if it cost 
him $5.00." Freo with literature explaining bow 
enally you can qualify for a Big Traffic job. 

IVERSITY 


University’ 


Chicago, Il. 
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“That sounds reasonable. Well, I’ve 
got to be running home to bed.” , 

“Oh, it’s too far to walk back to the 
hotel,” said Little Johnny Jones hospi- 
tably. “And it’s nearly oneo'clock. Bunk 
here with me to-night, why don’t you?” 

“Good idea,” said Egan. “If you're sure 
you want me.” 

“You bet I do. Then you can see Mrs. 
McCain in the morning.” 

“Fine.” Egan yswbed whole-heartedly. 
"Oh, by the way, Johnny, do you happen 
to know the name of that girl I was talk- 
ing to when you came out to get me?" 

"Yes. She's Martha Henderson—lives 
in Dayton. House-guest of the Kents. 
Seems like a nice girl, doesn't she?" 

“H’m!” said Egan, thoughtfully. “Yes, 
she does.” 

No wonder her features had seemed 
familiar to him! 


VII 
ESAN woke in the early morning, and 


for a time lay in half-conscious revery, 
prolific of golden memories. Little John- 
ny Jones was still asleep; Egan watched 
him for a minute or two, grinned, and 
crept out to the nearby bath. Twenty 
minutes later he was down by the cast-iron 
stags, reviewing his youth. 

It was not yet seven o'clock, and the 
world was clean-washed; and cool and fra- 
grant. Despite his perplexities, Egan re- 
sponded buoyantly to the morning; and 
because the day was fair, he was ready to 
sing lustily in praise of it, indifferent to 
the cares which would tumble up on him 
at the end of the song. Standing there, 
he chuckled at the reminiscences which 
came to him—and he was still chuckling 
when from behind him he heard a smoth- 
ered little exclamation, and turned to 
discover its source. 

Above him, on the slope of the lawn, 
was a girl he had never seen before. She 
had evidently been in full career when the 
sight of Egan had stopped her, for her at- 
titude was that of arrested action. She 
was an appealing little girl of perhaps 
seventeen—an ash-blonde, with extremely 
big and childlike eyes. 

“Good morning," said Egan cheerfully. 

"Oh—good morning.” ie return of 
the courtesy was feeble. “Did you—want 
a Ha ed 

le regarded her curiously. "Are you 
the lady of the house, then?” 

“Oh, no,” she said, in a tone to reprove 
the sacrilege. “That’s Mrs. McCain. I'm 
Miss McCain." 

"]'m glad to meet you. I'm Captain 
Egan—er—no, that was last week. Mister 
Egan this week." 

"Oh!" she cried. "Really?" Her eyes 
were wider yet. “Why, you used to own 
this place, didn't you?" 

“My father did. I want to live here 
agam if ] can.... Do you happen to 
know if it's possible?" 

"]'m sure it is," she said breathlessly. 
He gathered that she was almost always 
breathless. “But... how on earth did 
you get here so early?" 

“I stayed last night with Mr. Jones." 

"Oh, yes." She came nearer to him. 
“Tve heard so much about you, Mr. Egan. 
I used to see you, too, when I was a little 

irl, and you were in high school. . . . You 
on't remember me, of course—” 

"Oh, of course I do," Egan perjured 


himself magnificently; and had his reward 
in hier bius es. “I remember you just as 
well— 

“Honestly? ... And you—you honest- 
ly want to come and have a room in our 
house? It won’t make you homesick—or 
anything?” 

‘More than I want anything else I can 
think of, Miss McCain. My own room, 
too, if I can have it. To your left at the 
top of the stairs.” 


JAERO-WORSHIP shone in her eyes, 
and there was also a spark of some 
other emotion. “There’s no one in it now 
—of course you can have it. And that 
makes six,” she said. 

"Six—guests?" 

“Ves.” 

“But six isn't a houseful,” said Egan. 
“Not unless the house has shrunk.” 

“Oh, no.” She gazed at the ground. 
“We counted on sixteen. We've only had 
the house two weeks, though.” 

"H'm!" said Egan. “How much are 
you charging?” 

“Fifteen dollars.” She said it breath- 


essly. 
g SEE of what room it is?” 
hy, yes.” 
LII » . . 
You've not been at this business very 


long?" 

“No,” she said. “No.” 

"You'll have to work out a better sys- 
tem than that." he said kindly. “It sounds 
pun put it really isn't. Not business- 
ike. 

"We don't know anything about busi- 
ness," she told him shamefacedly. “You 
see... our lawyer made a bad invest- 
ment for us—" She broke off there, and 
stared at him in dread that she had said 
too much. It was the stare which en- 
lightened Egan. 

“Oh!” he said slowly. “Was your law- 
yer, by any chance, Mr. Macklin?” 

She nodded, speechless. 

"And he bought Egan Company stock 
for you and your mother?" 

Again she nodded. 

“Do you happen to know what it's 
worth to-day?" 

“N-nothing,” she said, hushed. “And 
all we had left was enough to rent this 
house—Mr. Macklin fixed it up for us. 
As long as they had to rent it to somebody, 
and it had been your house, and we'd lost 
our money in your company, they made a 
low rent, so—" 

"How much stock have you got—if it's 
not an impertinence?" 

“Mother said . . . f-fifty thousand dol- 
lars. Of course, I wouldn't tell another 
soul in the world but you—but when it 
was your own company, and all —" 

Egan drew a long breath. 

“Tell me," he said, “when I can see 
your mother." 

She came impulsively nearer yet, and 
her eyes were gorgeous. , “You—you're 
not—you're not going to buy it back!" 
she faltered. “Oh, Mr. Egan! If you only 
would!” She was highly excited, and ex- 
citation was good for her complexion. 
“If you only—would do that! 1t would— 
why, it would be the bravest thing you've 
ever done. The noblest. The—the best." 

The corners of Egan's mouth went up- 
ward. She was a silly little thing, but so 
intense, so dramatic! 

"]'m afraid I can't do that; but could 
I see your mother before breakfast?" 
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Mince Pie 
“Like Mother Used to Make" 


What is home without a delicious, piping-hot mince pie once 
in a while? It’s the very flavor of home—the pie absent 
members of the family remember—the pie that brings them 
home. 

You just can't make a poor mince pie with None Such Mince 
Meat. It has that spicy, luscious, basic-quality richness making a 
good pie certain. And if you're not entirely satisfied with your own 
pie-crust, make that according to the directions on every package. 


NONE SUCH 
MINCE MEAT 


One package of None Such brings you material in abundance for 

- one good big mince pie. Order a package from your grocer. Break it 

open and smell that wholesome, fragrant mince meat. You will have 

mince pies often afterwards, because they are so easily and inexpen- 

sively made, and because they have the real, rich, home-made flavor. 

None Such lends flavor to the stuffing of duck, and nourishment 

to the filling of breakfast gems. Send for other None Such recipes. 
And try the recipes printed right on the None Such package. 


MERRELL-SOULE COMPANY, Syracuse, N. Y. 


None Such Gems— Make a pie-crust dough. None Such Dressing for Duck 
Use gem pans, greasing them as usual. Roll or Other Game — Make dress- 
dough moderately thick. Line each gem pan ing in the usual way; add 1 
with dough in the same manner as for pie, fill package None Such Mince Meat 
with None Such Mince Meat thickened with and more apples and celery to 


flour. Make a covering of dough. Serve hot. suit individual taste. 
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New Song Hits", 
from Song Headquarters 


INTER Nights! How we love those nights at home!—with the 
friendly piano, the talking machine and player-pianothat are always 
ready tolead the fun. Welcome the wonderful new “Feist” song-hits listed 
on this page! They mean new delights for winter nights. They mean 
you can sing in your own home the new song-hits the stars are singing 


in theatres everywhere—you can dance in your home the pet-numbers of p“ T . On The 

jazz bands and orchestras. They are truly wonderful hits—famous at all rail To S t Fe” 
song centers—the pride of Song Headquarters. Take this Page to your Chorus Bye an a 

piano and try them out. / TS 7 CULE Beas 


E 2:02 
"Golden Gate" F é = Se 


` S a å A A » On the tr "p e 
"Golden Gate, by the writer of "Bubbles," is a golden song from start to finish. id: 


er è MEE L — Where the 
There’s golden sunshine in its sweet waltz melody. There are golden dreams and Give ==: ——— : 
golden memories in its simple, beautiful sentiment. It’s a wonderful song, alike Me MC oe =< 
for singing and dancing. All | £i ed shad-ows play 
ce os ^» X Ee J 
In Siam de OF | : 


Luring—mysterious—truly oriental is the spirit of this new song hit. But it is 
polished with real live melody, sprinkled with real dance pep. And the mixture 4 
makes a supreme fox-trot for your piano, phonograph or Player-piano. Try it. » 


"On the Trail to Santa Fe" 


That dreamy waltz melody, that beautiful homely sentiment of *On the Trail to 


Santa Fe" are a combination nobody with an ear for music, a heart for beauty Cin pte: bredds ag sigh. i 
and feet for dancing can get away from. It’s a fascinating song hit everybody umo: Fists Inc N y. a — 


is singing and dancing. Get it today. 


. . éi 

Other Beautiful Feist Songs: Gold G t ” 
be Ton Loak In a Heart of ROME “The Rad Y E "By the Campfire” en a e 
vd kG "ou're Here, Mother Mine” ‘ e Radiance in Your Eyes” “The lamp” . 
"There's a Girl in Chatens Thierry” ” "The Land of Lullaby” = “Persian Moon" by Kendis and Brockman 
“Dreaming of a Sweet Tomorrow” “Your Heart is Calling Mine’ “Lullaby Blues” 
“Sweet Love Dreams” "Down Limerick Way" 
*My Baby's Arms" (Fiske O'Hara's Hit) 
'Sand Dunes" “Love, Here Is My Heart” 


“Just Like the Rose” “Give Me All of You” 
“Bluin’ the Blues" "Sing Me Love's Lullaby" 
"Star of the East" "Erin" 


Instrumental Numbers 


“Aloma” “Klondyke Blues” “Laughing Blues” 
“Star of the Sea" “Sensation” “Fidgety Feet" 
"Lazy Daddy" “Bells of Bagdad" “At the Jazz Ball" 
"Syria" * Djer-Kiss" “Vamp” 


D; 
(Thank You) “Oran, Hena Rag” 
tz 


“Merci Beaucoup” 
lar "t Sobbia" Blues" “Heart of a Rose"—Wa 


"Church Street 


On sale wherever music is sold, or we will sup ly you 
direct at 40c a copy, postpaid. Band or Orchestra, 25c each. 


Ask your dealer for a copy of 
"*Feist's Melody Ballads” 
A little booklet that "d give you the words and 
If 


music of the choruses o any of the beautiful 
song hits listed above. not at your dealer's, 
send us his name with a two-cent stamp and we 
will supply you direct, 


Published by 
LEO FEIST, Inc., Feist Bldg., New York 


Canada: 193 Yonge Street, oronto, Ont. 


Get a Roll 
New York for your 
ONT. 


Player Piano 


LEO FEIST. Inc. Feist Bld 


CANADA: 193 YONGE ST. TORON 


Egan Comes Down to Earth, by Houwortuy HALL 


“Come!” said Miss McCain, with aban- 
don. 

At ten o'clock, Egan went down to 
see the Honorable George Perkins. 

“Well, sir," said the judge. “How’ve 
you capitalized your time since I saw 
you last?” 

“T’ve found out something about the 
Egan Company, anyway.” 

“So soon? From whom.” 

“A Mrs. McCain. She's a widow. Her 
husband left her fifty thousand dollars, 
Uncle George, and Eddie was her lawyer. 
She let him buy Egan stock for her.’ 

“Well?” 

“And that's as much as she'll say, be- 
cause—see what you make of this—be- 
cause somebody's evidently given her 
the idea that she mustn't talk. She kept 
saying over and over that she wouldn't 
have told me anything at all if I weren't 
an Egan myself. And she implored me 
with tears in her eyes not to mention to a 
soul that she's ever had any money, or 
lost any, or anything." 

“Well?” 

“Well, what is there to be so infernally 
secret about?” 

The lawyer reflected. "Pride?" 

“Nonsense.” 

“What are you driving at, then?” 

“T don’t know. Only I do know that 
I'm going to cultivate the lady.” 

"Where's she live?" 

“Why, didn't I tell you? She's rented 
our old place on Vine Street for a boarding 
house, and I'm going to live there. You 
are, too. Your old room's vacant, and 
everything." 


HE judge's fist bumped on the desk. 

“By gum, I will! It's the only mantel- 
piece | ever saw was just the right height 
—without scorching my shins in the win- 
ter time. And of course if the lady’s got 
any ideas about Eddie—let’s go see what 
the secret’s about. I’m with you.” 

“That’s bully. Now—where are the 
personal things Dad left me?” 

“In storage, Bronson.” 

“PIL have 'em sent up to the house. 
And—I guess that'll be about all this 
morning." 

The judge beckoned with his corncob. 

“No, it won't! Sit down there, young 
man. You haven't told me yet what 
you're going to do." 

Egan, who had started for the door, 
stopped and grinned. “Oh, I've got a 
scheme. All I need to do is to raise five 
thousand dollars." 

“Five thousand dollars?” 


“Yes, and don't you try to loan it to 


me, either. I’m going to earn it myself 
by the middle of September." 

“How’ll you earn it?” 

Egan became serious. “One of the 
best friends I've got—we used to be club- 
mates at college—is vice president of an 
airplane factory. I'm going to get him 
to sell me an H—a Na f, that is, an 
advanced training plane—on time." 

“Well?” 

* And then,” said Egan cheerfully, “I’m 

ing to get a concession at the County 
Tarif the calendar hasn't shifted since 
Ive been away, that's the middle of 
September—and I’m going to take up 

assengers at a dollar or so a minute. 
fes the only thing I can think of doing 
that'll bring in any big money in a hurry. 
Like the idea?" 
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My Way of Teaching Piano 
Made Plenty of Enemies 


All the old fogeys who are down on any- 
thing new—especially correspondence 
study—made it pretty hard for me when 
I first started 25 years ago. 

And the fact that in spite of their oppo- 
sition I obtained more students every year 
seems to me pretty good evidence that my 
method isn’t wholly bad. 

I nowhavefar more students than were 
ever before taught by one man. There 
isn’t a State in the Union that doesn’t 
contain a score or more skilled players 
of piano or organ who obtained their en- 
lire training from me. They learned in 
quarter the usual time and at quarter the 
usual cost. | will gladly refer you to any 
number who will soon convince you of the 
excellent results they gained from my in- 
struction. My free booklet, "How to 
Learn Piano or Organ," will interest and 
inform you. But don't sendforit if you're 
afraid of being convinced. 

My way of teaching piano or organ is 
entirely different from all others. Out of 
every four hours of study, one hour is 
spent entirely away from the keyboard — 
learning something about Harmony and 

— the Laws of Music. 
L| This is an awful 
| shock to most teach- 
ers of the "old 
school" who still 
think that learning 
piano is solely a 
problem of “ finger 
i gymnastics." When 
you do go to the key- 
board, you accom- 
plish twice as much, 
because you under- 
| stand what you are 
doing. Within four 
lessons I enable you 
to play an interest- 
ing piece not only in 
the original key, but 
in all other keys as 
well. 


I make use of 
every possible scien- 
tific help—many of 
í| whichare entirely un- 
knownto the average 
teacher. My pat- 
ented invention, the 
COLOROTONE, 
4| sweeps away play- 
ing difficulties that 
have troubled stu- 
dents for genera- 
tions. By its use 
—] transposition—usu- 

allya"nightmare"to 
students — becomes 


i "XU easy and fascinat- 
arcus Lucius Quinn Conservatory 
of Music 


Studio B 12, Social Union Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO—from the 
famous sketch by Schneider, exhibited 
at the St. Louis Exposition. 


ing. With my fifth lesson I introduce 
another important and exclusive inven- 


tion, QUINN-DEX. Quinn-Dex is a sim- 
ple hand-operated moving picture device, 
which enables you to see, right before your 
eyes, every movement of my hands at the 
keyboard. You actually see the fingers 
move. Instead of having to reproduce 
your teacher's finger movements from 
MEMORY—which cannot be always accurate— 
you have the correct models before you during every 
minute of practice. The COLOROTONE and 
QUINN-DEX save you months and years of wasted 
effort. They can beobtained only from me and there 
is nothing else, anywhere, even remotely like them. 
Men and women who have failed by all other 
methods have quickly and easily attained success 
when studying with me. In all essential ways you 
are in closer touch with me than if you were study- 
ing by the oral method—yet my lessons cost you 
only 43 cents each—and they include all the many 
recent developments in scientific teaching. For the 
student of moderate means, this method of studying 
is far superior to all others, and even for the wealth- 
iest student there is nothing better at any price. You 
may be certain that your progress is at all times in 
accord with the best musical thought of the present 
day, and this makes all the difference in the world. 
My course is endorsed by distinguished musicians 
who would not recommend any course but the best. 
It is for beginners or experienced players, old or 
young. You advance as rapidly or as slowly as you 
wish. All necessary music is supplied without extra 


charge. À diploma is granted. Write today, with- 
out cost or obligation, for 64-page free booklet, 
"How to Learn Piano or Organ." 


FREE BOOK 


Learn 


i Piano 


e = = — FREE BOOK COUPON]= = == = = 
| QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio B 12 
Social Union Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

1 Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
booklet, ''How to Learn Piano or Organ,” an 

1 full partoulars of Jour-Coursa/and reduced 

Tui! offer. 
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It showed us what fast machine 
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figuring really meant 


Besides, says the Norton Company, it has 
*cut out most of the errors of the old system." 


“Every employer knows that clerks 
‘with a head’ for figures never were 
plentiful; and he also knows that 
the accuracy of mental calculation 
isopen to question mostofthe time.” 


Thus writes A. S. Merrifield, of 
the Norton Company, Worcester, 
Mass, makers of grinding and 
polishing machinery. 


“We had been trying it out in 
the old way for years," continues 
Mr. Merrifield, who is Chief Cost 
Accountant for the company, “but 
when shown by a demonstration on 
the Comptometer what fast machine 
figuring really meant, we began 
putting them on to our cost 
accounting and billing work. 


“Saves $70,000 a year” 


“The result is today that one 
Comptometer operator turns out as 
much work as three people used to; 
besides the satisfaction of cutting 
out most of the errors of the old 
system. "This you can see means 
asubstantial saving. Since we 
are working 40 Comptometers, it 
amounts to around $70,000 yearly. 


“That’s one of the big reasons why 
we arepartial to the Comptometer. 


*We use it for the extension of 
bills; figuring of record sheets; 
distribution of departmental ex- 
pense; figuring pay-roll; inventory 
and other calculations." 


No limit to 
Comptometer speed 


The rapid fire speed of the Comp- 
tometer is due to its direct key 
action. The fingers never leave the 
keyboard and the instant the last 
key is depressed there's your answer. 
This advantage makes possible the 
training of operators who develop 
the speed of expert touch stenog- 
raphers. 


Ask a Comptometer man to show 
you, with a practical demonstration, 
what a Comptometer will do for 
you. The Norton Company got 
along in the old way for years until 
a Comptometer demonstrator 
showed them a better way. It will 
cost you nothing, take only a few 
minutes of your time, to see the 
Comptometer in action in your office. 


Felt & Tarrart Mfg. Company 


1720 N. Paulina Street 


Chicago, Illinois 


CONTROLLED-KEY 


ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 
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Part of the battery of 40 Comptometers owned and used by the Norton Company, 
Worcester, Mass., “largest makers of polishing and grinding machinery in the world.” 


If not made by Felt & Tarrant, 
it’s not a Comptometer 
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What could 
you do? 


Once to every man comes a time when he must 
fight for his life or the safety of a loved one. 

It may come in the dead of night in your own 
home, burglars for instance; or on a lonely road or 
deserted street after dark, or even in broad day- 
light at the hands of passing bullies. 

Suppose it should come to you to-night, what could 
you do? 

Can't you see that it would not be just a question 
of bravery or strength but rather a question of 
whether you know how to box, how to defend your- 
self against the vicious blows of your assailant, how 
to disarm him if he tries to use a blackjack, club, 
knife or pistol, how to break his grip on your 
throat, how to stop the kick he launches at your 
stomach, and finally how to cripple him by a jiu- 
jitsu or bone-breaking hold? 

Wouldn't you like to know how to play a man's 
part? Wouldn't you like to learn boxing and self- 
defense easily and quickly at less than half the cost 
of a single term of lessons by the old method? 

Marshall Stillman has developed a unique prin- 
ciple of teaching boxing and self-defense. Two 
weeks after taking the course boys of twelve and 
fifteen, and men up to even fifty and sixty have been 
able to defend themselves against bigger and 
stronger opponents. He teaches the fundamentals 
of boxing in five lessons before your own mirror, so 
that when you meet your first opponent you know 
how to hit him, what to expect in return and how to 
guard against it. He teaches you sixteen bone- 
breaking holds and releases in jiu-jitsu and standing 
wrestling so that you can quickly put your assailant 
at a disadvantage and overcome him. For instance: “When 
opponent tries to use blackjack or other weapon, grasp his 
wrist with your left hand and immediately slip your other 
(right) arm well up under his arm and, ing up. grasp his 
weapon-h from behind. Then with both of your hands 
force his forearm back, as illustrated above. You can 
his arm if necessary.” 

And while he's teaching you these things. he develops you 
ph mally one makes your daily exercise interesting as well 
as nenicial. 

It is the first time boxing and self-defense have been suc- 
cessfully taught by mail, and it is only possible because of the 
Marshall Stillman principle of instruction. 

The complete course specially bound for home study includes: 

5 lessons in boxing—how to hit, duck, guard, feint, clinch, 


8 jiu-jitsu or bone-breaking holds and releases 

8 holds in standing wrestli 

| free copy of Professor Mike Donovan's famous book. 
“The Science of Boxing." containing all of the scientific blows 
and guards known to ring. the rules of boxing, suggestions 
on training, diet, etc. 

There are 175 illustrations in this course. The special In- 
troductory Price for this in Home Study Edition is, until further 
nolice, only half of our usual price—$5.00 instead of $10.00, 

It is almost unbelievable that you can learn these things by 
mail, but we are willing to take all risk of convincing you. 
We will send you the complete course on five-day approval. 
If you keep it send us $5.00 in full payment; if not, return it 
on the fifth day. Fill out the coupon now. 


Free Approval Coupon 


Marshall Stillman Association —69 
Sulte C-12, 461 Fourth Ave., New York 

Send on approval the Marshall Suliman Course in Box- 
ing and Belf-defense including five lessons in the principles 
of boxing, one set of dally exercises, three rounds of s. ow 
boxing, elght fiu-Jitsu holds and releases, eight holds in 
standing wrestling, and a free copy of Prof. Donovan's 
book ‘Science of Boxing." 1 will either return them or 
remit $5.00 on the Ofth after I receive 
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The judge scowled. “Not very digni- 
fied, Bronson." 

“Neither is being broke.” 

""They'll say you're deliberately going 
out of your way to be theatrical." 

“No; only spectacular. And I want the 
money, and I want the publicity." 

*You won't have much caste left, will 
you?" 

“How much have I got now?” 

*Well—suppose you make as much 
money as you think you will, then what'll 
you do." 

"Aérial transportation," said Egan 
boldly. *"There's no use in denying it— 
it's He biggest chance there is. I've fig- 
ured it all out. It isn't guesswork; I know 
what I'm talking about. We can get 
any number of good pilots; there were 
seventeen thousand of 'em when the 
war ended. We can buy ships anywhere; 
the country's full of them. People laugh 
—but they laughed at the automobile 
the same way. I want to start an aérial 
express between here and Dayton. Start 
with one or two ships, then add more. 
Then to Cleveland, and Cincinnati, and 
Chicago. They're doing it in England 
already. The mail service works pretty 
well, doesn't it? Well, why shouldn't we 
go ahead and be pioneers in the express 
business?" 


“yrs impracticable, boy! And you're 
notold enough! You're not experienced 
enough! You haven't had any business 
training at all! You're making the same 
sort of mistake you always did—thinking 
p can do everything anybody else could. 
t's— 

“That’s why I won't let you loan me 
any money, Uncle George—because I knew 
you'd think that way. I'll risk only my 
own—if I make any.” 

“But I hate to have you risk so much 
on so little prospect, Bronson!" x 

“Would you rather have me go to 
work in a shoe store on ten dollars a 
week?” 

“No, but... I don’t like this County 
Fair scheme. You might get hurt. You're 
so visionary, Bronson." 

"Professor Langley was hooted into his 
grave, and ten years later they took his 
original machine up to Keuka Lake and 
flew it." 

"You can't count on those infernal 
things to—" 

“They won the war, didn't they? And 
nobody’s ever criticized m flying yet.” 

The judge passed his hand over his fore- 

ead. 

“Are you serious?" 

"Absolutely. But the whole program 
depends on speed and quiet." 

"You can furnish the speed, Bronson— 
and I'll furnish the quiet." 

Egan laughed. "When can I have 
some free desk-room in your office, Uncle 
George?” 

“You can pick it out now. . . . Here! 
You're too quick on the trigger! Where 


you going: 
“Why,” said Egan, surprisedly, “I’m 
oing to find a place for my desk, and then 
"m going down to talk to Uncle Stanley 
about publicity. Didn't you say I'd have 
to furnish the speed?” 
"But Bronson—suppose the scheme 
fails— 
“How can it?" asked Egan with sur- 
prised dignity. 


VIII 


HE was dressed quietly enough, but 
with a certain st rn which mane most 
other women feel like part of the back- 
round; and as she came out from Plain- 
eld’s leading department store she radi- 
ated an alert independence which distin- 
guished her from the chronic conserva- 
tives marching before and behind her. 
She was a size or two smaller than the cur- 
rent standard of débutantes, but she had 
a magnificent figure and carried herself 
like a member of the King’s Own Rifles. 
She walked with a healthy swing—not a 
swagger, but a swing—designed to take 
her from one place to another by the 
shortest distance, and at the least drain 
on the clock. Finally, she was good-look- 
ing in the most inclusive sense, not merely 
superficially attractive, but with the 
charm and sweetness which belong only 
to a lovable disposition, and can’t be 
imitated. ^ 

Under the circumstances, it was inev- 
itable that Bronson Egan should catch his 
breath. “Miss Henderson!” he said, with 
almost an apology in his salutation. He 
couldn't decide whether he was glad or 
sorry to meet her. Her father and Old 
Man Egan had been bitter enemies, and 
Egan's own recollection of his single 
meeting with her father wasn't particular- 
ly exhilarating. 

She stopped, however, 
pleasure. "Mr. Egan!" 

“T’ve been thinking about you,” he said 
soberly. 

“And I about you! Are you walking 
my way?” 

Egan, with her smile warming him, 
knew that he was glad. 

“Yes,” he said; and she laughed at the 
transparent compliment. 

Ke cues you don’t even know which way 
it is!” 

“It makes no difference,” said Egan. 

He was glad to see her, but the fact that 
she was Martin Henderson’s daughter 
wouldn’t down. They traversed half a 
block in silence. 

“That was a very courageous thing for 
you to do last night,” she said abruptly. 

“To take poor old Uncle Stanley Adams 
home? Why was it?” 

"It...created a wrong impression. 
It was bound to, and you knew it. Mary 
said she'd already warned you that people 
would criticize you. J call it mighty 
brave." 

"|'m not positive about that," said 
Egan awkwardly. “I’m his friend whether 
he's sober or not. He needs me more when 
he's not. That's all." 

“The difficulty comes in the friendship, 
doesn't it?" 

Egan made no answer. 

A t was courageous, just the same,” she 
said. 


FSAN grimaced slightly. “Would you 

— mind if I asked you a personal ques- 
tion, Miss Henderson? What were you 
doing all through the war?” 

“Why,” she said. “I was a sort of 
teamster for the first part of it, and then I 
was a chauffeur.” 

“I beg your pardon—a teamster, did 
you say?” 

“Teamster,” she repeated humorously. 
“Life was one drive after another, and I 
was one of the drivers. Red Cross, Liber- 


with frank 


Egan Comes Down to Earth, by HorwonTHy HALL 


Loan, War Camp, War Savings, Y. M. 

A., and then the United War Work— 
the only thing I wasn’t in was a drive to 
raise money for the people who'd bank- 
rupted themselves in all the other drives. 
And then I went into the Woman’s Motor 
Corps, and drove an ambulance. I sup- 
pose you could even call me ‘Sergeant’ if 
you wanted to.” She laughed merrily, 
and Egan managed to laugh also; the sun- 
light was growing brighter. He had 
asked the question because of his fear 
that a Henderson couldn't even be 
patriotic; her answer to it set him 
wondering, obliquely, what Mary had 
done to parallel this record. Somehow, 
he couldn't think of Mary as an ambu- 
lance driver. She was too precious. 

“You’ve kept yourself busy, anyway." 

“Once I was on duty for twenty-seven 
hours straight,” she said. “It was a fire.” 
She looked at him sidewise. ''The idea of 
my running on like that, when you've 
done something rea//" 

“T haven't done so much—no more for 
me, probably, than you have for you.” 

“Oh, poppycock!” said Miss Hender- 
son sturdily. “I know what's the matter 
with you—now that the war's over, the 
let-down's too much for you. I felt the 
same way when we demobilized. All I 
could seem to want to do was to find some- 
body sort of harmless, and cooing and 
squshy, and sit back and rest my mind 
and let him sort of prattle at me for a 
while." 


GAN was convulsed. “So you think I 
need a course of harmless prattling, 
do you?” 

“I meant to tell you last night,” she 
said, “that the best thing in the world for 
you, while you're going on with your 
fight, and worrying, and everything, 
would be a dashing, head-over-heels flirta- 
tion with somebody." 

"Oh!" said Egan. “It doesn't seem 
like you to suggest that." 

“Why not?’ 

“Because in every other way you’ve 
been so practical.” 

Her smile was still more comprehensive. 

“You do need a teacher. Don’t you 
know that you must never, never, never 
tell a girl she’s practical, whether you 
think so or not? But between ourselves, 
don't you think that is practical? I do." 

“Its impossible," said Egan shortly. 

She came to a tardy standstill. "I'm 
leaving you here. . . . I do hope you'll re- 
member to come to see me. But it isn't 
impractical. I know it isn't. Won't you 
just give up your ideas of logic for once, 
and believe me?" 

“You think it's sound reasoning?” 

“No,” she said with a cheery smile; 
“but it generally works. Come to see me 
sometime and Pil cheer you up so you 
could flirt with a broom handle. All it 
needs is a heart and a sense of humor. 
Good-by, Mr. Egan.” 

For a moment or two Egan stood at 
the corner, contemplative. At length 
he came to himself, and realized that he 
had halted before the “Times” building. 
The occasion was propitious; so that he 
went up into the business office and in- 
aed the whereabouts of Mr. Stanley 

dams. 

He ended at a cubicle some eight feet 
by ten, containing a heavily-scarred desk, 
a cane-seated chair, a typewriter, a hun- 


dred pounds of accumulated dust, and 
Mr. Stanley Adams, who was in his shirt 
sleeves, a cigar slanted in his mouth at the 
proper angle to keep the smoke out of his 
eyes, pecked dreamily at the machine. 

“Hello, Uncle Stanley!” 

Adams bounced erect. 

“Hello, boy!" He seemed to have some 
difficulty in meeting Egan’s eyes. “How’s 
your good health?” 

"Bully! . . . Am I interrupting you?" 

“Not a bit!" 

“All right. Tell me how many columns 
I can get free in the ‘Times ?” 

“What about?" 

“Me.” 

“Why—any amount. That is, if you 
ve me time enough ahead. I can manu- 
acture news out of ’most anything.” 

“Would it be news if I should take the 
prettiest girl in Plainfield up for a twenty- 
minute jazz in an airplane on the opening 
day of the County Fair?” 

“You bet!" said Adams, animatedly. 
“You bet! Anything in it?” 

“Then you’d better put a fresh ribbon 
in your typewriter. . . . One thing more: 
would you care to get out of the newspa- 
per business?" 

Adams chewed his cigar. "There's 
only two kinds of men in the news- 
paper game, Bronson. One kind plans to 
get out as soon as it’s saved enough mon- 
ey. The other kind’s resigned to it onl 
because it knows it never will save Enough 
money. I’m in Class II." 

“Then get ready to leave here the fif- 
teenth of Speen: Uncle Stanley. The 
Ohio Aérial Transport Company’s going 
to want you.” 

“The—what?” 

Egan repeated it. 

“But as what? What capacity? Who's 
the—" 

“Press agent—advertising manager." 

Adams leaned forward. 

“Tell me some more about it, Bronson.” 

“T can’t. Not until the fifteenth. But 
if you want to get out of here, I can get 
you out. With good prospects—good 
ones. George Perkins and myself are 

oing to start the first air express in the 
iddle West.” He expanded visibly 
under the influence of his own ambitions. 

The journalist stared at Egan, sudden- 
ly jerked his head. “Then I'm with you, 
Bons with you! Straight, place, 
and show. I don't care a whoop whether 
it's fifty dollars or fifty cents. If you're 
going gunning, I'm with you. Air Service 
—Hot Air Service—shake, brother!" 


IX 


(THE laird of the manor of Kent, if 
you had met him for half a dozen 
minutes, would have left you confident 
that he was a citizen of importance in his 
own community, and not to be sneezed 
at elsewhere. He had hurried out of 
uniform a full hour ago, but as he stood 
before the fireplace in his rough cheviot 
suit he still looked military and com- 
manding. 

“Aérial transportation?” he repeated, 
ed Egan. “Well, I don't know about 
that.” 

The two girls, who had been equally 
startled by Egan’s declaration, also looked 
as cough they didn’t know about it. 
“Oh, what a perfectly wild idea,” said 
Mary, indulgently. 
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training. 
You cannot attain business or social 
prominence. You are barred from 
a successful business career, from 
the leading professions, from well- 
paid civil service jobs, from teaching 
and college entrance. In fact, em- 
ployers of practically all worth-while 
positions demand High School train- 
ing. You can’t hope to succeed in 
the face of this handicap. But you 
can remove it. Let the American 
School help you. 


FIT YOURSELF FOR A 
BIG FUTURE This Course, 


which has been 

repared by some of America’s leading pro- 

essors, will broaden your mind, and make 
you keen, alert and capable. It is complete, 
simplified and up-to-date. It covers all sub: 
jects given in a resident school and meets all 
requirements of a High School training. 
From the first lesson to the last you are 
carefully examined and coached, 
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.--Airplane Mechanic z 
General Education Course 


«+. Structural Engineer 
-++Mcchanical Engineer 
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Poor light often results in weak eyes—and 
work. Eye insurance is consequently 
usiness insurance. Protect your own 
eyes and those of your employees with 
Emeralite. Green shade guards against 
glare, and Daylight Attachment means 
desk top daylight at night or day. There's 
an Emeralite for every business and home 
purpose. Sold by electrical and office 


supply dealers. 
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Emeralite Daylight Attachment 
changes harsh electric light into 
soft daylight. Ask to see it. 
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Mr. Kent gave her a military nod of 
approval. 

‘I don't know that I'd advise any 
young man to make his first business 
plunge in such an uncertain field. 
course, I can see the possibilities, Bron- 
son, but my advice is to let it alone. 
Leave it to somebody with more mone 
to lose, and more experience to cash in on.” 

Egan was respectfully on the offensive. 
"What would you suggest my doing, 
then?" 

Mr. Kent was now in his favorite 
status—that of a gratuitous counsellor. 
“T think I should pick out the general 
line of business I wanted to grow up in, 
and then pick out the best individual 
concern in that line, and take any job 
in it I could get." 

"But maybe you wouldn't hire him, 
Father," said Mary wickedly. 

*Sh-h!" Mr. Kent miled at Martha. 
“Thats a .compliment, but it’s also 
knocking our competitors. Maybe Bron- 
son thinks the Henderson outfit has 
better possibilities. Strictly as a matter of 
fact, though, I'd hire him in a minute.” 

“There!” Mary motioned toward Egan. 
"There's your chance, Bronson! ‘Take 
him up!” 

“I wouldn't," said Martha quietly. 

There was an odd little pause. What's 
the matter, Martha?" asked Kent good- 
humoredly. “Do you people in Dayton 
think of bidding for him?" 

She shook her head. “No, but of all 
times in the world, this is when J’d try 
new things—if I were a man.” 

"Rut it’s so silly,” protested Mary. 
“Like—well, like perpetual motion. 
Bronson, if you go into that scheme, 
you're just a plain nut!" 

Egan flinched. “I’ve got one ally, 

ow—haven't I, Miss Henderson?" 
‘I'd do exactly what I want to,” she 
assured him. “There mightn't ever be 
another chance." 


A EGAN smiled his gratitude at her, 
he intercepted a glance of appraisal 
from Mary. He wondered if, in Mary's 
estimation, he was bestowing too much 
of his interest upon Martha. To be sure, 
he had Draconis committed himself to 
look neither to the right nor to the left 
until Mary had put herself out of his 
reach by marrying someone else; but he 
was mildly annoyed that she should 
even notice his interludes with Martha. 
Mentally, he begged Mary's pardon for 
thinking of the dog in the manger. 

“PII tell you what I'll do," said Kent. 
“Tl find you a place in my office any 
time you want it.' 

“That’s just the point—you'd have to 
find it. That's as much as to say it doesn't 
exist now, Colonel Kent. 1l don't want to 
trade on my father's reputation. It's good 
of you, but I wouldn't [^ worth enough to 
you to make it satisfactory to me. I'm 
figuring on making pretty big money, 
Colonel. Besides— 

“How much would he 
Mary was badgering. 

"Oh, probably eighteen or twenty 
dollars a week to start:" 

“Eighteen or twenty!" Mary was 
overwhelmed, and Egan himself was stag- 
gered. "Why, that would hardly pay for 
his laundry!’ 

“I began on three dollars and a half, 
myself.” 


an 


be worth?” 


“But if Bronson only had that, why, 
he couldn’t do anything! Not a ange 
thing. Is that the best he could get 
anywhere?” 

‘It’s good pay for a young man with 
no business experience at all, Mary. 
And, ordinarily, I’d pay fifteen. But I 
know Bronson.” 

Mary was thoughtful. “Well, then I 
guess you'd better take it, Bronson. It 
certainly isn't much, but, after all, it's 
a lot better being with a big company 
like ours than going off on a crazy air- 
plane scheme." 

Martha was again opposed. ‘Don’t 
you let them manage you, Captain Egan," 
she said; “you stick to your principles." 

“Tm going to," he promised, conscious 
once more that he had awakened at 
least a spark of belligerence in Mary; 
“and I hate to say so, Colonel Kent, but I 
hardly think your figures high enough, 
anyway. Why, with my allowances and 
all, I got over three thousand in the 
army, and everybody knows the army 
pays officers less than they’d earn any- 
where else.” 

For the balance of the evening, when. 
the young people were alone, he took a 
philosophical pleasure in fanning the’ 
spark of belligerence in Mary. Not that 
he flirted with Martha—far from it. But 
he liked her, and he wasn’t unwilling to 
have Mary perceive it. Furthermore, he 
was a trifle dissatisfied with Mary’s at- 
titude toward his ambitions. She seemed 
to him to be remarkably intolerant. And 
her casual assumption that he would 
accept her father’s offer—an offer which 
was charitable on the face of it and in- 
finitely, humiliatingly, less than the lowest 
of his own estimates—irked him. Indeed, 
she had phrased her judgment in the 
words of a command. As though she 
owned him! And she was piqued not 
only because he had rebelled, but also 
because he had collaborated with Martha 
in the rebellion. 

Martha was first to withdraw from 
the trio. When she had gone, Mary was 
punctual with upbraiding. 

“Bronson Egan,” she said, “I don’t 
know what to think of you! Here I’ve 
been just as nice to you as I could be, 
and forgiven you for being so horrid the 
other night, and everything, and then you 
go rushing Martha right in front of my 
eyes! . . . Oh, she's the sweetest girl in the 
world, and all that—but if you're in 
love with her already, after what you 


said to me—" 


IX SPITE of himself, Egan felt a joyous 
thrill of accomplishment. 

“ld hardly go as far as to say that.” 
“Well, you act like it. And the wa 
you looked at her. . . . Of course, it's 
perfectly immaterial to me, but if you 
wanted me to believe you meant what you 
said. ... The only thing is that I'd really 
like to know just what you're thinking, 
Bronson. /'m engaged; / haven't any 
right to criticize you, only after what you 

said, you know—” 

“Ph stand by what I’ve said, Mary. 
Can’t I even look at your friends without 
your jumping at conclusions ?" 

"It wasn't only that. You agreed with 
everything she said and you acted as 
though J didn't have any brains at all. 
Of course, it's none of my affair, only, 
if you're going to pretend you care enough 
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for me to wait until.... well, to wait... 
and at the same time let me see you 
losing your head over some other girl— 
why, that’s different. I guess it’s lucky for 

our peace of mind that she’s going back 
hone to-morrow, isn’t it?” 

“Did I seem to you to lose my head?” 

“You—well, no. Only you looked as 
though you might.” 

“Tl take care of that, all right,” said 
Egan confidently. 

Nevertheless there was a moment, 
just at that juncture, when he was 

onestly puzzled. He ¢ertainly hadn't 
lost his head, but while Mary had been 
displeasing him, Martha had more than 
reserved the average of his content. 
t came over him, involuntarily, that 
perhaps he had been unfair to himself 
when he covenanted to be a second-string 
or substitute suitor to Mary Kent. 

As he was saying good night to her, 
her father arveret, 

“Just a minute before you go, Bronson.” 

“Certainly, sir.” 

“Come in the library.... I’ve been run- 
ning over your air proposition, Bronson. 
Your figures are splendid, only I don’t 
believe you can raise capital enough, and 
I don’t believe you’re the man to run it. 
You're too young. Somebody'll do it, and 
make a big thing out of it, but you're not 
the man. You Tack commercial training. 
You'd better come with us. I'd like to 
have you—partly for your father's sake, 
but mostly for your own. [I'll give you 
twenty-five dollars a week to start." 

“It’s hard to refuse, Colonel, but I'll 
have to.” 


* Why, Bronson! Isn't that enough for 
you?" 

“No, sir." | 

“Think you're worth more, do you?" 

"Why—yes, I do." 

“Ts that final?" 

"Yes, Colonel. As Martha said, this 
may be my only chance to be independent. 
I want to go on with it." 

Mr. Kent spread his hands. “All 
it. L m sorry. How'll you raise your 

gan's assumption of confidence, if he 
had only known it, was slightly absurd. 

"For the present, that's a secret." 

“Oh! Well—that’s all I wanted to.say.” 

“While I’m here, Colonel,—would you 
mind telling me what you know about my 
father’s note transaction at your bank? 

d why you think our company went 
to pieces so fast afterward?” 


HE colonel shook his head. “I haven't 

any idea. I've been in service, and I 
didn't even hear about that note until 
the auction was over. And Eddie did 
his best for the company—he let Garrity 
manage it. It was bara that his duty as 
city attorney made him lose his own 
money, and his clients’, too, when the 
city had to cancel the lease. Incidentally, 
I didn’t have anything to do with getting 
your land—that is, not until it was put 
on the market. My own manager wired 
me—] was in Washington—that it was 
available, and we could have it. Of course, 
I was a director in your company, just 
as your father was in mine. Each of us 
held one share of stock, that's all. Neither 


of us ever interfered with the other's 
business. So I don't know what did 
happen, but I do know that Ed Macklin 
is a pee good loser.” 

“I wondered if Henderson could have 
started anything. Helped along the 
strike, for instance. . . . I understand a 
lot of our workmen left to go to— 
I beg your pardon if I—” 

“That’s all right. He’s no friend of 
mine, Bronson. Marthasimply happens to 
be a friend of Mary’s. Why—I wouldn't 
put it above him. ’ 

In the hallway, at the foot of the stairs. 
Egan again encountered Ma She had 
been crying, and she looked like a lovely, 
heart-broken shild. 

“Why, Mary dear!" he said, and his 
arms went out to her. 

She motioned him away. “I heard you! 
I heard you! Every word.” 

“You listened?" he asked, incredulous. 

"Yes, I did. Why shouldn't I? I had 
a right to listen. I thought you were 
going to do what I :want you to—and 
tell Father you'd go with him. And you— 
you just made up the horridest suspicions 
you could about—about Eddie, and 

artha’s father. I’m going to tell them. 
Both of them. Go away! Go away! 
Don’t touch me! I don’t want to see 
you again as long as I Zive.” 

Egan's education had failed to include 
the lessons of some wise woman. His 
arrogance failed him at the wrong time. 
He obeyed. He thought she really wished 
him to. He didn't touch her, and he 
went away. 

(To be continued.) 


How We Behave at the Dentist's 


O BE able to read faces is a big help 

in my profession. And it has be- 

come second nature for me to try 
to sum up a new patient at first sight. 
man comes into my office, whom I have 
never seen before. He does not introduce 
himself, just states that he must have 
work done. But even before he gets into 
the chair I can place him as to his busi- 
ness and mode of living. I can't tell just 
how I do this. Itis a gift I have acquired 
through coming into contact with so 
many people. 

My practice, which is in a Middle 
Western town, differs from that of a 
great many dentists, inasmuch as the 
resources and rapid development of our 
section of the country have brought to 
us people of a great many nationalities 
and from all walks of life. And my 
ability to read human beings is perhaps 
all the more of a gift because many 
people come to me under the disadvan- 
taze of suffering pain, or who are in fear 
of being hurt. 

The person who wants to prove the 
truth of psychological teachings should 
practice dentistry, or else visit one with 
notebook in hand. Take, for instance, 
the power of suggestion, a potent in- 
fluence to which few people give the 
slightest heed. 

Mrs. Brown brings John, aged five, 
to the office. She is sure that he has a 
tooth that needs to be filled. John pos 


no attention to our talk, as he is busy 


looking around at the equipment in the 


room. Filled with curiosity, it would 
be a very easy thing to keep his mind 
off himself, at least while 1 make an 


examination. 

But John's mother gives the wrong 
suggestion. She says: "Now get in the 
chair, dear, and open your mouth. The 
man will try not to hurt you.” 

At her words jen changes instantly. 
His interest is all gone in anything but 
himself, and he is filled with determina- 
tion to defend himself from being hurt. 
What follows is nerve-racking, to say the 
least. Coaxing or threatening from his 
mother has no effect upon the child, and 
the very sound of my voice brings forth 
sturdy yells. Ten or fifteen minutes of 
valuable time is. wasted, and finally John 
is taken home without my having had 
a chance even to look at his teeth. 


But suppose Mrs. Brown comes in and . 


says: “John is a big man to-day, Doctor. 
He wants you to look at his teeth." In 
that case there will be little, if any, 
trouble. John wants to show me that 
he is a man, and sets to work to prove it. 

Then there are the really nervous 
people who come to me to have work 
done. Often, if I suggest that they are 
not nearly as nervous as upon some 
former visit, they quiet down and relax 
to a very perceptible degree. 

The bandes people to work for are 
those who come to me firm in the be- 
lief that I am going to hurt them, no 


matter what has to be done. They 
think that it is part of a dentist's busi- 
ness to hurt poeple. And whatever I 
say or do is useless in trying to convince 
them otherwise. 

There are patients. who will tell me 
that they were not hurt the least bit, 
but who will go away and tell others 
what a dreadful time they had! After 
such a patient has visited me, I have had 
others come who acted as if they were 
vey much afraid, explaining that So- 
and-so had told them how badly they 
were hurt. The results of these prevari- 
cations are serious, as they keep many 
people away from dentists. 


I HAVE found that, as a general thing, 
women are easier to work for than men 
are. They are not so afraid of pain, and 
when hurt they do not make so much fuss. 

I think men make a fuss through the 
feeling, subconscious perhaps, of wanting 
redress, or retaliation, for the hurt or 
inconvenience of having work done. If 
the man is an old patient of mine, I am 
likely to be told a number of things, not 
one of which could ever be twisted into a 
compliment. 

Women are more cheerful, too, when 
they visit me, than men are. Many 
women actually make a holiday out of 
the coming to my office! It is a relief to 
them to get away from home—even to 
go to the dentist. And the fact that the 
work on their teeth must be done makes 
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it right to hire someone to stay with the 
babies. So they grasp eagerly at the 
chance to get down-town and see what is 
going on. 

Patients like these, some of whom I 
have had for years, come in with their 
little jokes or items of interest pertaining 
to themselves or their family. I think 
that the most cheerful patient I ever 
had was a woman who came to me last 
winter. To get to my office she rode 
sixteen miles, below zero weather, behind 
an ox-team to one town, and from there 
took a train to our place. She said: “It 
is over eleven years since my last visit. 
That was the day before you went away 
to be married." 

This woman was not only cheerful, 
she was well read and could discuss 
intelligently the current topics of the 
day. She was full of enthusiasm for work 
on the farm she and her husband are 
developing. She had been fortunate in 
being able to get reading matter. Often 
I have had patients come in from their 
homesteads just hungry to read, and have 
had them sit in the waiting-room and 
devour my magazines as if they were 
trying to make up for lost time. 


AS a general thing, women take better 
care of their teeth than men do. The 
principle motive for their doing so is the 
concern they have for their personal 
appearance, and they consider good- 
looking teeth a big asset toward this end. 
But you can convince men quicker of the 
effects of bad teeth upon the health. 

Just after Christmas 1 had a man 
come to me to have work done. I made 
an examination of his teeth and then 
asked after his general health. He told 
me that he had been having rheumatism, 
had lost weight, and felt “all in" at times. 
I convinced him that he should have all 
his teeth extracted. In three weeks after 
this was done the man had gained fifteen 
pounds and was feeling well. He was 
generous enough to tell me that I knew 
my business. 

About the same time I had a woman 
come in to whom I told the same thing. 
She refused to have her teeth extracted, 
and left the office. I never expected to 
have her come back, but just the other 
day she did so, accompanied by her 
husband. He wanted to know why I 
would not fill her teeth. When I explained 
the reason, Ae saw light right away; and 
then, between us, we argued her into 
having the work done the way I thought 

est. 

Knowing human nature as well as I 
do, I refuse to do my work in a hurry. 
For if the work done in a hurry is 
not satisfactory, I have to take all the 
blame. The patient rarely reasons that he 
was partly to blame because he put off 
the work until the last minute, and then 
wanted it done in a hurry, perhaps so he, 
or she, could go to a partv, or could leave 
town for a visit, or a trip of some sort. 

A few months ago I did let a woman 

ersuade me to hurry, and this is what 
happened. she wanted a plate made in a 
rush, as she was going away on a visit. 
I tried to persuade her either to postpone 
her visit, or to wait until she came back 
before she got the plate. No; she would 
do neither. To be obliging, I tried to 

lease her, although it was against my 
better judgment. The result was that 


the plate did not fit and the woman 
never came back to have it made over, 
but “knocked” my work like sixty and 
went to another dentist. 

Once I did make a plate in a hurry for 
an old patient of mine. She was going to 
be married, and through a mishap her 
plate was put completely out of repair. 
A new one was necessary, of course; so I 
made it as quickly as possible and sent 
it to her home on the very day set for the 
marriage. She phoned that it seemed to 
fit all right, but that it hurt her mouth. 

“Bring it in and I will trim it down,” 
I told her. 

“I haven't time!" she cried back. 

*Locate the spot that hurts, and file 
it down," I ordered. 

She has since informed me that she 
was busy filing away when the minister 
arrived; but when she got through it did 
not bother her. 

One of the biggest things in dentistry 
is the art of pleasing people. Not only 
must a dentist please the patient but 
often he must please the whole family as 
well. There is a very fine-looking woman 
in our town who appears several years 
older than she need look just because 
the teeth on her plate are too short. For 
over twenty years she had worn a plate 
like that, and | was glad when I was given 
an opportunity to make her a new and 
correct one. She agreed with me that the 
plate was a vast improvement over’ her 
old one and made her look at least ten 
years younger. But when she went 

ome her family made such a fuss that 
she became almost ill. "Mother" did not 
look "natural" with her new plate, they 
declared. So she came back, and I made 
the plate a counterpart of the old one. 
The family was satisfied and I suppose 
I should have been; but 1 was not. 

Then there are people who just will 
insist that they know more about the 
way the work should be done than I do. 
To bring them to my way of thinking is 
easy when I say, “Very well, if that is the 
way you want it done, you will have to 
find someone else to do it.” 

Then there are people whom I must 
not let get away without a deposit on the 
work started. Why? Simply because 
they forget to come back as soon as the 
pain has stopped, or they begin to feel that 
it 18 too much of a bother to have che work 
finished. Not so very long ago I failed 
to ask for a deposit from such a person, 
and to-day there is a piece of bridgework 
lying around in the laboratory that 
should be in his mouth. Perhaps this 
man does not show up because he does 
not feel like paying for the work just now 
and does not want to run in debt, never 
stopping to think that he already owes 
me for the time | have given. 


How little some people value their 
own and other people's time is fully 
demonstrated to the dentist. Not only 
do they waste their own time without a 
thought or care, but through their 
negligence they make the other fellow 
waste his time. Such people will break 
appointments for the most trivial reasons, 
and then throw a week's schedule out of 
gear by popping in at the most unexpected 
time with work that must be attended 
to or they will have trouble. 

] have had people leave me for no 
apparent reason and go to other dentists. 


In a few years perhaps they drift back, 
and some of them have tales to tell of 
how the other dentist knocked my work. 
Now the person not in the profession 
hearing this might think it queer that I 
make no answer whatever when I hear 
such things. Here is the reason why I 
keep still: the other dentist did not 
knock my work! It was the patient that 
did the talking and took the dentist’s 
silence as acquiescence. 

Then there are people who are never 
satished with work done. Just the other 
day a patient who has come to me for 

ears sat out in the waiting-room 
‘roasting? me to a finish to another 
patient. Then she ended by saying that 
she would have no one else do her work, 
which made it all sound inconsistent. 
Such a person, I have discovered, will 
register a kick, no matter what is done, 
just because it is her nature to do so. 

his same woman would defend me, most 
likely, if anyone had said the things 
about me which she had just said. Often 
a woman of this kind feels that she is a 
privileged character, and can say what 
she pleases and to whom she pleases. 


[ HAVE often been surprised at the 
amount of interest many of my patients 
take in my personal affairs, and the 
questions they ask show that they want 
to see me "get along." It seems to be 
with. them a matter of pride that their 
dentist is successful, and they want him 
to have no setbacks. For instance, a 
patient. will say to me: "Now, Doc, 
don't put any money in that new con- 
cern we were just ikine about. It may 
turn out all right, and I hope it does; 
but it’pays to keep on the safe side, I 
tell you.” Then a man from the country 
will say: “Got a renter for that place of 
ours out our way? Haven’t? Well, say, 
if 1 hear of a good man, I'll let you know. 
You want to hang on to that land." 

Women are the same way, only their 
questions àre more concerning my home 
and family. A woman comes in tired 
from the care of a strenuous growing 
family, and wants to know how my wife 
manages our children. We compare a 
few ways of bringing up children and 
discover that mothers as a rule have the 
same trials. Women have never ceased 
to congratulate me upon the recovery of 
our son after a serious accident, and 
several have even told me that they 
prayed for his recovery. 

Patients who have bes away from the 
office for several years invariably ask 
the same question when they come back. 
"How are you getting along?" they ask. 
And they always look pleased when I tell 
them that the world is treating me fine 
and that I have no kick to make. Many 
give me advice about my health. “Bet- 
ter go and take a vacation," they sug- 
gest. "Don't want to stick on the job too 
long," or, “You looked tired the other 
dey Better go slow.” 

Vhile still in the early forties, I 
know I must appear pretty old to 
the boys and girls whose parents have 
had my services since before they were 
born. Just the other day I went into a 
restaurant and a young soldier just 
returned sang out, "Well, if there isn't 
my old dentist!’ And then he greeted me 
as if [ was his long-lost friend. 

Often my faith in people has been 
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your social and business success. 


All druggists and toilet goods dealers sell Resinol products. 


Resinol Soap E 
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strengthened by little tokens of appreci- 
ation from patients. Perhaps a patient 
has been trying and hard to work for. 
She pays her bill and walks out. Then 
after a time will come a surprise in the 


shape of a can of maple sirup, or a chicken 
ready to fry, or a slip from a choice house 
plant. And it is the thought behind 
these gifts that makes them mean so 
much to me. 


I am glad that the profession I choose to 
follow has given me the opportunity to 
know people so well, for I have discovered 
so much goodness and kindness that I 
think it a mighty good old world to live in. 


The Way People Hurt Me 


HY don't you zell it?” said the 

Man Who Understands. “Tell 

just how it bothers you. Folks 
don't realize—they'd shut up mighty 
quick if they did." 

"]t sounds like cry-baby stuff," I 
argued. “Sort of whimpering.” 

“Tt does not!” he contended. “It isn’t 
a thing to be borne meekly, anyhow. It’s 
something to put up a good stiff kick 
about. Go on now, and tell about it.” 

Here, then, is the good stiff kick: 

I had infantile paralysis—that cruel, 
baffling disease—when I was a little 
girl of eight. We lived on a farm several 
miles from the village, and the country 
doctor did not know what to do after the 
fever abated, and both round husky little 
legs were limp and helpless. For years the 
disease was not properly diagnosed, and 
so it wasn’t intelli ently treated. Time 
was lost. One leg B cane useless, unless 
braced in steel; the other incapable of 
normal action. 

There was no epidemic. Mine was an 
isolated case and people came from miles 
around to see me. Curled upon the old 
sofa by the sunny south window, how 1 
dreaded to see a team turned our way, a 
horse being tied to our hitching post and 
blanketed againsta long visit. How I hated 
hearing my sad little story told over and 
over again—my coming home from school 
Sick, the convulsions that followed, and 
so on, and on, and on. I was always 
asked to show how my leg was wasting; 
always being pitied, cried over, and, 
when the minister came, prayed for. 

I can see him now, the gaunt old man, 
on his knees by the chair in the bay 
window, see the closed eyes of my mother, 
hear the preacher's solemn plea that “this 
poor child be given grace to bear the 
terrible affliction which has come upon 
her." I recall how I chanted under my 
breath while he prayed, “Oh, shut up! 
Oh, shut up! Oh, shut up/” 

But later, when I had endured years of 
“the speech of people" I prayed myself— 
a desperate childis petition for deliver- 
ance—“ Please, God, make them stop!” 

That was more than twenty-five years 
ago, and that prayer has not yet been 
answered. 

I was an active youngster, and I remem- 
ber that it was pretty hard not to be able 
to start and run when I felt like it. There 
are so many things on a farm for a child 
to run for. I missed climbing up in the 
old pine tree down the road to hide in the 
branches and to make queer noises when 
teams were passing—disturbing lovers 
and making timid folks jump. I couldn’t 
coast down-hill in the winter. My 
crutches made my arms sore. I was 
always falling down. But such trials were 
slight in comparison to having to listen 
to what people said to me, and about me 
in my hearing; things that they did not need 
to say. 


The feeling of disgrace which comes 
with any sort of conspicuous physical 
misfortune is an inescapable thing. To 
this day I cannot get over the idea that it 
is a disgrace not to be able to walk right. 
All the reasoning in the world, all the 
common sense I possess, does not destroy 
that notion. No matter how high I hold 
my head, nor how often I tell myself that 
I've 3 right to be proud of earning my own 
living and paying my own doctors' bills, 
always there is that miserable, shrinking, 
disgraced kind of feeling I cannot over- 
come. ) 

Just how much the “raw” remarks of 
people—the impressions made upon me 
as a child—have to do with this state of 
mind, I'm sure I don't know. But I do 
know they have caused me an awful lot 
of suffering. : 

So often I’ve been going along happily 
with the day's work, full of pep an 
ginger, when something said about my 
“crippled condition" would make my 
heart drop like lead, make me actually 
sick with depression. 


] WISH I could get the other person's 
point of view, but I've never had the 
courage to put the question directly. 
Next time anybody says to me, "Ever 
since I saw you and saw how terribly 
lame you are, etc.,” I’m going to make 
myself say to that person: 

* You gave me a thrust then that hurt 
terribly. in^ what was your idea in doing 
it? I'd like to know. I want to be fair, but 
I can't understand why you do it. Be- 
cause it does hurt—like the dickens!" 

One of the most persistent forms of 
this unintentional unkindness is the 
curiosity about ‘‘ What caused your lame- 
ness?" [can feelit coming. À good many 
people really seem to hate to put the 
question—but in the end they always do. 

I remember going to live in a strange 
town among strange people when I was 
a little over twenty. T dodged all direct 

uestions of this sort and one day heard 
that this amazing story was being cir- 
culated about me: I had been a very 
strong, athletic girl, who had rushed out 
into the street to stop a pair of runawa 
horses attached to a carriage in which 
there were two young children. The 
children were saved. My spine was in- 
jured, but the rich parents of the rescued 

abies never gave me any reward. Thus 
was the “cause” accounted for, and the 
minds of the good people set at rest by a 
story made out of whole cloth. 

I-do not think that a week ever passes 
that the subject is not brought up by 
someone. Just yesterday, here in New 
York, on my way to luncheon, I was ac- 
costed by an entire stranger, who said this: 

“It must be terribly hard for you to 
get around.”  - 

Silence on my part. 

Then, “It always makes me feel bad to 


see a lady so lame; it ain’t so bad for a 
man.” 

No reply. 

“I shouldn't think you'd be able to get 
up and down stairs." 

I turned into my tea-room without a 
word of recognition, but I had to cram 
down every bit of food I ate. In vain I 
told myself I was a fool, and worse than 
a fool, to let a thing like that bother me 
for one minute; but the more I fought the 
suggestion, the worse I floundered in the 
mire of depression. 

Last summer I was visiting in the lovely 
residence section of a New England city. 
There was a short walk to the corner 
where the trolleys passed, and almost 
daily I went by a pretentious house with a 
fine sloping lawn. A woman who had 
watched me from her porch followed me 
one afternoon to my friend’s house, and 
after our introduction broached imme- 
diately the matter she had on her mind. 

“Tve seen you going by,” she told me, 
“and I said to my daughter: ‘I’m going 
to find out what ails that poor girl" 

She stopped for a' moment, got her 
breath and went on: 

“T said to her; ‘If she has to work, I'd 
like to go around to the neighbors and see 
if we couldn't get up a subscription paper 
to help her.” 

When she had gone, I laughed at my 
friend's indignation; but, just the same, 
it put a sting into those vacation days. 


"TRE funny thing is that the getting 
around part doesn't matter particularly. 
I've iiec around the world a bit, earning 
my own way. I've been down the sway- 
ing rope ladders on the sides of ships. I’ve 
ridden a pony through the tropics, ford- 
ing shallow streams, and I have ridden a 
horse at home. I can drive a car. New 
York street crossings do not worry me a 
bit. Every day I go through the worst 
sort of congestion. I navigate slippery 
streets in the winter. No ice storm ever 
keeps me in. I go up and down subway 
and “L” stairs. And I would very, very 
seldom think of the inconvenience of my 
“condition” were it not for the reminders 
which these idle words, uncalled for 
words, unnecessary words, give me. 

It ts just when people make me feel that 
I am abnormal that the suffering comes in. 

Some day I hope I am going to get to 
where I do not care a hang. They can 
say anything that comes into their heads, 
and J shall not bat an eye. But I haven’t 
reached that place yet. And I am pretty 
sure that there are hundreds of others, 
men and women, in the world who are 
made to suffer because there’ are so many 
persons who will not take the trouble to 
watch their words. 

The excuse is, of course, that it is human 
nature to do it. There are many other 
things which it is human nature to do, 


but there is a law against them!” 
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Pipe Smokers 
are Concentrated 


Thinkers 


Authors are heavy smokers and notably 
heavy pipe-smokers. 


Why? 
Well, for one reason, because they have to 
do so much highly concentrated thinking. 


As one author once put it, “I smoke to keep 
me from thinking." 


That sounded sleeveless, but it turned out 
to be good common sense. When he ran into 
a snag in his work, he thought hard to get 
past it, then if he failed, he automatically 
lighted up and began to smoke. 


He appeared lazy. He was merely relaxing 
in preparation for a fresh attack. 


Presently his rested mind swung back on 
that subject with a re 
freshed clearness not to be 
stopped. 

The reason why so 
many highly concentrated 
thinkers are pipe-smokers 
is that they work so much 
better after the temporary 
relaxation that a pipeful 
of the right tobacco 
affords them. 


It has to be the 
tobacco that just 
suits themorclse they 
go up against certain 
other petty irritations 
that keep a troubled 
mind from relaxing 
completely. 


The petty irritation of not having just the 
tobacco you want never seems at those times 
like a petty irritation at all. 


It seems like the last straw. 


To secure the kind of smoking tobacco that 
just suits you is not always the easiest thing 
in the world to do. 


Many men have found that Edgeworth is 
the tobacco that just suits them. That may 
be the pipe-tobacco that just suits you, and 
then again—well, it may not be. 


Would you like to learn? 


Merely send us upon a postcard your name 
and address together with that of the dealer 
usually supplying your smoking needs, and we 
will despatch to you generous samples of Edge- 
worth in both forms—Plug Slice and Ready- 
Rubbed, 


Judge it quite at your own convenience. 


Edgeworth Plug Slice is pressed into cakes, 
then cut by keen kaives into thin, moist slices. 
You rub a slice for a moment between your 
hands. You have an average pipe-load. 


Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed arrives ready 
to be poured right from can to pipe. It packs 
splendidly; it burns freely, evenly, to the very 
bottom of the bowl. 


For the free samples, which we should be 
glad to have you judge, address Larus & 
Brother Co., 25 South 21st Street, Richmond, 
Va. . 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your jobber 
cannot supply you with Edgeworth, Larus & 
Brother Company will gladly send you prepaid 
by parcel post a one- or two-dozen carton of 
any size of Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 
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THE FAMILY'S MONEY 


Foolish Things People Do About 


Their Life Insurance 
By Haley Fisk 


President of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


slogan to be nailed above the front 

door of every home in America,” 
said a big banker the other day, “1 would 
take two words made famous by the war— 
‘Carry on!’ 

“As a people we realize the need of 
saving money; most of us start to save at 
some time or other; but too many of us 
become weary in well doing and fall by 
the wayside.” 

This banker was referring to savings- 
bank accounts. But there is another field 
of thrift in which “Carry on!” should be 
made the rallying cry. That is the field of 
life insurance. 

The man or woman who takes out a life 
insurance policy has everything to gain 
by sticking to the payment of premiums, 
and a lot to lose by filing to do so. Yet 
in 1918 close to a billion dollars’ worth of 
life insurance was canceled in this count 
because people did not keep up their 
policies. This figure does not include the 
insurance allowed to lapse, often through 
carelessness, and subsequently renewed. 

Many people have the impression that 
insurance companies make huge profits 
from lapsed policies. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. Companies do not 
tant lapses. The cost of putting a life 
insurance policy on the books is high. 
The agent must be paid his commission, 
the medical examiner his fee, and there 
are many other expenses incidental to 
canvassing and issuing the policy. 

In industrial insurance (the type in 
which premiums are met by small weekly 
payments) many policies are lapsed after 
xd one week's collection. In ordinary 
insurance, often only the first quarterly 
premium is paid. In such cases, the one 
or two premiums paid do not even cover 
the initial expenses to the company. 

Most lapses.of insurance policies happen 
because the person insured is short of cash 
when he gets the premium notice—or 
else he wants to use the money for some- 
thing else. Generally he thinks he will 
revive the policy, or else take out a new 
one later on. 

When you drop a life insurance policy 
you are not just " saving premiums." You 
are cutting off your family from an in- 
heritance as surely as if you had stricken 
their names from your will. 

Lapsed policies can be revived only 
after a new medical examination. People 
who drop their insurance—temporarily, as 
they think—not only ignore the possibil- 
ity of sudden death, but they forget that 
organic weaknesses may be already attack- 
ing a person apparently in sound health. 

Several years ago a medical examina- 
tion was made of one thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-eight employees of 


J: I were asked to select a thrift 


commercial houses and banks in New 
York. All were young—their average age 
was ihirty-cand, all were positive that 
their health was good. But the findings 
showed that only sixty-three persons were 
absolutely sound, while fifty-nine per cent 
of the total number were advised to under- 
go medical treatment. 

The insurance business is full of the 
tragedy of lapsed policies. One case that 
came to my attention not long ago con- 
cerned a Philadelphia man who took out a 
$1,000 policy on St. Patrick's day and 
made seven quarterly payments. The 

remium due on December 17th the fol- 
owing year, however, he failed to meet. 

An agent visited him on December 
12th, December 23d and January 13th, 
the final call being made on almost the 
last of the thirty days of grace allowed 
after a premium is actually due. The 
Philadelphian insisted that he was only 
letting his insurance drop temporarily— 
that he would revive it later. 

Early in May we received a letter from 
a relative of the family. 

"Shortly after failing to meet his 
December premium," the letter ran, 
" Mr. Smith was taken sick. In March he 
came down with typhoid fever. I was 
looking up the agent to see if anything 
could be done, when he suddenly died. 
Mr. Smith belonged to only one lodge, and 
since he was in arrears at the time of his 
death he was unable to draw any sick 
benefit and probably will get no death 
benefit. Your endowment policy was the 
oniy life insurance he carried, and now his 
widow is left without a cent to bury him, 
and with a child five years old.” 

Just the other day my attention was 
called to the case of a baker who was in- 
sured for $1,000 on February 28th, 1919. 
He paid one quarterly premium, which 
carried the policy to May 28th. The 
thirty-day grace period prolonged his 
protection to June 28th, when the policy 
automatically lapsed. On duly Sth. the 
baker died from rheumatic fever. 

At one of our district offices in Brook] 

a $1,000 policy was written a while ago ke 
a husky-looking man who worked in a 
butcher shop just across the street. He 
left the payment of premiums to this wife, 
who came into the office one day and 
announced that she wanted to use the 
money for something else and was goin 
to have the amount of the policy re iced 
to $500. Later she would revive the old 
policy or take out a new one. The super- 
intendent begged her to reconsider. 

“Your husband may not be able to 
pass the medical examination again," he 
said, as a final argument. 

"Nonsense!" she replied, laughing. 
" He's as strong as an ox.” 


A year and a half to pay! 
only about ten cents a day. 


A full saving to you of $43 on the famous 
Oliver No. 9—our latest and newest model. 
That is what our new selling plan makes pos- 
sible. During the war we learned many lessons. 

We found that it was unnecessary to have such 


Not a cent in advance. No deposit of any 
kind. No obligation to buy. The coupon is ail 
you need send. The Oliver comes to you at our 
risk for five days’ free trial in your own home. 

Decide for yourself whether you want to 
buy or not. 


No pre-payment 
at our 
Oliver for free trial. 


tioned therein. Clip and mail the coupon now. 
Canadian Price, $72 


1069 Oliver Typewriter Bldg. 
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Latest and Finest New Oliver 


Only $3 a month. Payments so small as to average 
That is our easy payment plan on the Oliver. 
have the use of the typewriter while you are paying for it. 
direct from the Oliver Typewriter Company and get the latest model Oliver at a 
saving of $43 and on payments so easy that you won’t miss the money. 


Only $57 for the $100 Oliver 


Try It Free—Send No Money 


Only the Coupon! 


required. This is a real free trial-offer. 
expense and risk. Fill out and mail the coupon and get the 
Tf you should wish further information 
requesting a free trial, mark the coupon for the free books men- 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
Chicago, ll. 


Pays 
for 


And you 
You may now order 


a vast number of traveling salesmen and so 
many expensive branch houses. We were able 
to discontinue many other superfluous sales 
methods. As a result, $57 now buys the identi- 
cal Oliver formerly priced at $100. 


If you don’t want to keep the Oliver, simply 
send it back at our expense. If you do 
agree that it is the finest typewriter, regard- 
less of price, and want to keep it, take a 
year and a half to pay at the easy 
rate of only $3 a month. 


Ld e e) Rr 
THE CLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1069 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, ONERE 
Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five ' free inspection. If 
I keep it, I will pay $57 at the rate of $3 per month. The 
to remain in you until fully paid for 
All in shipping point is. . 
This does not place me under any obligation to "buy. “Ti choose 
ore to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense at the 
end of five days. 
Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your book 
The High Cos t of Typewriters—The Reason and the | 
Remedy," your de luxe catalog and further information. | 
NGI siiras So a5 a eR eee Ea TIENI IU UTI 
Street Address......... cc cccc cece cc se cece eee enne 
CRW CEDE EE State 


[| 
| Occupation or Business... ccc cece ccc cce nec eeeee 
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Managing by a pretext to delay action 
for a few days, the superintendent kept on 
trying to change the woman’s mind— 
but quite in vain. At last he gave up the 
attempt EN sent in agent over to the 

butcher shop with the papers necessary to 
TUTINLMALIMAALHV TALIA 000000 aM Ua Ed c er Pu sp tes 
ae | Jur P rushed back, greatly agitated, and re- 

"7 ported that he had found the man dead, 
B» ; a victim of acute kidney trouble. When 
the widow was paid the full $1,000 she 
said gratefully that she felt as if $500 of it 
were a present. 


[FE insurance policies in force for two 
or three years have a surrender value 
which the insured can obtain in cash or 
with which he can purchase either paid-up 
or extended insurance. In the event that 
a policy holder cannot be located, most 
companies automatically protect him by 
diverting his equity into one of these 
channels. 

Let us suppose that a man at the age of 
thirty-five takes out a twenty-payment 
life policy in one of the standard com- 
panies and pays his premiums regularly 
for five years. Let us set his annual 
premium at $32.13. At the end of five 
years he will have paid in a total of $160.- 
65. If he wishes to make no further pay- 
nc ments, the company will give him $87 in 
2 a) - a cash as a surrender value; or carry his 

— wacom . policy as paid up for life to the amount of 
TATION. | $211; or extend his $1,000 insurance for 
nine years and eleven months; that is, if 
he should die during this period, his heirs 
would receive it. If he does not die during 
that period, however, his “equity” in the 
policy is used up and the policy auto- 
matically becomes void. 

Insurance companies, however, make 
every effort to discourage the surrender of 
original policies. A Scotchman in To- 
ronto paid premiums for fifteen years, 
and then announced that he was going to 
discontinue doing so and take out a paid- 
up policy for the amount his equity would 
cover. After several attempts to persuade 
him to reconsider, the agent made a final 
call at the man's home at nine o'clock one 
morning, and induced him to “carry on” 
for at least a month longer. 

At noon, on the same day, the rugged 
Scotchman was overcome by the heat. 
An hour later he was dead. 

Another practice which policy holders 
adopt too readily is that M pee Bs loans 
on their policies from insurance com- 
panies. 

A report covering the operations of 
companies doing 80 per cent of the coun- 
try'slife insurance shows that policy loans, 
premium notes and liens outstanding at 
the end of 1918 were more than 12 
cent of the total assets of these companies. 

I should say that less than twenty-five 
per cent of all sums borrowed on insurance 
polities are eventually paid off by the 

rrowers. Furthermore, a surprisingly 
large number of loans result in lapses. 

he abuse of the loan privil inflicts 
hardship on innocent wives and children 
who find themselves, at the death of the 
head of the family, without the protection 
which they had been promised. Policies 
are frequently reduced by loans to a 
mere margin of value. 

While the problem of lapses is a serious 
one, it would be unfair not to state that 
there has been a gradual improvement in 
the situation for a number of years. 


CNM NAR RUD 


The Welcome Gift 


Surprise your wife, mother or daughter 
this Christmas by presenting her with the 
electric washer she has so much desired. 
Nothing will bring her more happiness or 
lighten the home work so much as the practical 


gift of an 
A-B-C _ 
Super Electric 


America’s Leading Washing Machine 


It is the electric washer she would buy be- 
cause it is the only full cabinet machine having the 
revolving-reversing cylinder principle of washing, 
and is easiest for her to understand and operate. 


The A-B-C dealer will demonstrate it to your satisfaction, 
and arrange for its purchase on easy payment plan if desired. 


A beautifully illustrated 
20-page book —“The A-B-C SPECIAL NOTE 
of Washday”— fully describes Should the desler be unable to make 
the A-B-C Super Electric and immediate delivery on account of the 
contains Mildred Maddocks’ enormous demand for the A-B-C Super 
(Good Housekeeping Insti- Electric, he will give you an A-B-C Gift 


^ Certificate entitling you to a machine at the 
tute) suggestions for system- earliest possible dite. It is well worth 


atizing washing. Write for waiting for. See or phone the A-B-C 
it. Name of dealer will also er today. 
be sent. 


ALTORFER BROS. COMPANY, Peoria, Illinois 


Largest exclusive makers of electric and power washing machines in America 
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“You wont have to- 
parboil this ham” 


Swift’s Premium Ham 
comes to you with a 
perfect cure- -sweet 
enough—smoked enough. 
It is a finished product 
which needs nothing at 


your hands but careful 
broiling or frying. No 
need for you to par- 
boil it and lose any of 
the splendid Premium 
flavor. 


Swift & Company 
U.S. A. 


It is not 


necessary to parboil 
Swifts Premium Hams 
before broiling 
or frying: 


Look for the blue tag tied to 
the ham. It tells you that you 
are buying Swift's Premium, 
the ham that needs no parboil- 
ing. Try one for the holidays 
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Swifts Premium Ham 


Robbins & M 
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The Executive’s Choice 


The superintendent is talking to the 
electrician. And in giving his own ex- 
perience he is also voicing that of hun- 
dreds of other representative concerns 
that owe no small part of their leadership 
to efficient operating equipment. He says: 


"[ was the shop messenger boy when 
our first Robbins & Myers Motor was 
installed eighteen years ago. Today it 
is as good as ever. The first dozen 
R&M Motore we bought at that time 
have resulted in the hundreds you see 
here today.” 


Wherever the need for dependable 
motive equipment is imperative, there 
yoi.will find Robbins & Myers Motors, 
whether in the small shop or great fac- 
tory. They. kee machines busy; keep 
workers on “full time"; speed output; 
minimize operating costs; convert raw 
material into Accounts Receivable. 


You will find R&M Motors also on the 
better electrically-driven  labor-saving 
devices for the factory, office, home and 
store. Makers of such quality devices 
see to it that the operating efficiency of 
their product is in full conformity with 
their own manufacturing ideals. 


For twenty-two years Robbins & Myers 
have specialized in the making of motors 
from 1-40 to $50 horsepower, growing 
from a small shop to a great manufactory 
with branch offices throughout the world 
and in every principal American city. 


Power users, electrical device manu- 
facturers, and dealers find that Robbins 
& Myers Motors bring profit and prestige 
through dependable performance. 


'The Robbins & Myers Co., Springfield, Ohio 
For Twenty-iwo Years Makers of Quality Fans and Motors 
Branches in All Principal Cities 
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